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-  HB  18  NOW  AT  RBSTt 
AMD  FBAISB  AND  BLAMB  FALL  ON  HIS  BAR  ALIKB, 
MOW  DULL  IN  DBATH.     YBS,  BTRON,  THOU  ART  OONB, 
COMB  LIKB  A  STAR  THAT  THROUGH  THB  FIRMAMBNT 
SHOT  AND  WAS  LOST,  IN  ITS  ECCBNTRIC  COURSB 
DAZZLING,  PBRFLBXINO.     TBT  THY  HBART,  MBTHINK8, 
WAS  GBNEROUS,  NOBLB  — NOBLE  IN  ITS  dCORN 
OF  ALL  THINGS  LOW  OR  LITTLE ;  NOTHING  THBRB 
SORDID  OR  SBRVILB.     IF  IMAGINED  WRONGS 
PURSUED  THBB,  URGING  THEE  SOMETIMES  TO  DO 
THINGS  LONG  REGRETTED.  OFT,  AS  MANY  KNOW, 
NONE  MORE  THAN  I,  THY  GRATITUDE  WOULD  BUILD 
ON  SLIGHT  FOUNDATIONS:  AND,  IF  IN  THY  LIFE 
NOT  HAPPY.  IN  THY  DBATH  THOU  SURELY  WERT, 
THY  WISH  ACCOMPLISH'Dt  DYING  IN  THE  LAND 
WHERE  THY  YOUNG  MIND  HAD  CAUGHT  ETHEREAL  FIRB, 
DYING  IN  GRBBCB,  AND  IN  A  CAUSE  SO  GLORIOUS  I 

•*  THOU  ART  GONE ; 
AMD  HB  WHO  WOULD  ASSAIL  THEE  IN  THY  GRAVE, 
OB,  LET  HIM  PAUSE  !    FOR  WHO  AMONG  US  ALL, 
TRIED  AS  THOU  WERT— EVEN  FROM  THINE  EARLIEST  YEARS, 
WHEN  WANDERING,  YET  UNSPOILT,  A  HIGHLAND  BOY— 
TRIED  AS  THOU  WERT,  AND  WITH  THY  SOUL  OF  FLAME  i 
PLEASURE,  WHILE  YET  THE  DOWN  WAS  ON  THY  CHEEK, 
UPLIFTING,  PRESSING,  AND  TO  LIPS  LiKB  THINB, 
HER  CHARMED  CUP—AH,  WHO  AMONGST  US  ALL 
COULD  SAY  HB  HAD  NOT  BRR'D  AS  MUCH,  AND  MORE?** 

ROGERS. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. » 


In  presenting  these  Volumes  to  the  public 
I  should  have  felt,  I  own,  considerable  diffi- 
dence, fiY>m  a  sincere  distrust  in  my  own 
powers  of  doing  justice  to  such  a  task,  were 
I  not  well  convinced  that  there  is  in  the 
subject  itself,  and  in  the  rich  variety  of 
materials  here  brought  to  illustrate  it,  a  de- 
gree of  attraction  and  interest  which  it  would 
be  difficult,  even  for  hands  the  most  unskilful, 
to  extinguish.  However  lamentable  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  Lord  Byron  be* 
came  estranged  from  his  country,  to  his  long 
absence  from  England,  during  the  most  bril- 
liant period  of  his  powers,  we  are  indebted 
for  all  those  interesting  Letters  which  com- 
pose the  greater  part  of  the  Second  Volume 

1  TThe  origlaal  editfon  was  In  two  TOltuoes,  4to.] 

*  [**  These  Letters  are  among  the  best  In  our  language. 
Thejr  are  less  aflbctod  than  those  of  Pope  and  Walpole ; 
thejr  hare  more  matter  m  them  than  those  of  Cowper. 
Knowing  that  many  of  them  were  not  written  merely  for 
the  genUeman  to  whom  they  were  directed,  but  were 
general  epistlee  meant  to  be  read  by  a  large  circle,  we 
expected  to  find  them  clever  and  spirited,  but  deficient 
in  ease.  We  haTO  been  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  we 
mnst  eonfess,  that  li  the  epistolary  style  of  Lord  Byron 
WIS  artifldal,  it  was  a  rare  and  admirable  Instance  of  that 
highest  art,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  firom  nature.*' 
"Edimbwrgh  Rew,  1831. 


[January,  ISSO.] 

of  thb  work,  and  which  will  be  found  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  point  of  vigour,  variety, 
and  liveliness,  to  any  that  have  yet  adorned 
this  branch  of  our  literature. 

What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that "  his 
correspondence  and  verses  together  afford 
the  progressive  interest  of  a  narrative  in 
which  the  poet  is  always  identified  with  the 
man,**  will  be  found  applicable,  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  to  Lord  Byron,  in  whom  the  literary 
and  the  personal  character  were  so  closely 
interwoven,  that  to  have  left  his  works  with- 
out the  instructive  commentary  which  his 
Life  and  Correspondence  afibrd,  would  have 
been  equally  an  injustice  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  world.* 


**  These  letters  cannot  be  perused  without  producing 
an  enlarged  pstimation  of  the  deceased  poet's  talents  and 
accomplishments.  They  render  it  hardly  doubtftxl  that 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  hare  taken  his 
place  in  the  very  first  ranlc  of  our  prose  literature  also. 
Here  are  numberless  brief  and  rapid  specimens  of  narra- 
tive, serious  and  comic,  distinguished  by  a  masterly  com- 
bination of  simplicity,  energy,  and  grace,  ~  of  critical 
disquisition,  at  once  ingenious  and  profound,  —  of  satire 
both  stem  and  playfyil,  not  surpassed  in  modem  days  ; 
and,  above  all,  here  are  transcripts  of  mental  euiotion  in 
all  possible  varieties,  worthy  of  him  who  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  darkest  passion  of  Harold,  and  the  airiest 
levity  of  Beppo."  —  Quart,  Rev.  1830.] 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  &vourable  reception  which  I  ventured 
to  anticipate  for  the  First  Volume  of  this 
Work  has  been,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ex- 
pectations, realised  ;  and  I  may  without 
scruple  thus  advert  to  the  success  it  has  met 
with,  being  well  aware  that  to  the  interest 
of  the  subject  and  the  materials,  not  to  any 
merit  of  the  editor,  such  a  result  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. Among  the  less  agreeable,  though 
not  least  valid,  proofs  of  this  success  may  be 
counted  the  attacks  which,  from  more  than 
one  quarter,  the  Volume  has  provoked ;  — 
attacks  angry  enough,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but,  from  their  very  anger,  impotent,  and,  as 
containing  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape 
either  of  argument  or  fact,  not  entitled,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  to  the  slightest 
notice. 

Of  a  very  different  description,  both  as 
regards  the  respectability  of  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  the  mysterious  interest 
involved  in  its  contents,  is  a  document  which 
made  its  appearance  soon  afler  the  former 
Volume',  and  which  I  have  annexed,  with- 
out a  single  line  of  comment,  to  the  present ; 
—  contenting  myself,  on  this  painful  subject, 
with  entreating  the  reader*s  attention  to  some 
extracts,  as  beautiful  as  they  are,  to  my  mind, 
convincing,  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet 
of  Lord  Byron,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  3 

1  It  is  aUnoit  unneeeuaiy  to  apprlie  the  reader  that  the 
paragraph  at  p.  416.  heglnning  "  How  groandleH,"  ttc. 
wat  written  b^ore  the  appearance  of  this  extraordioarj 
paper. 

«  [See  p.  661.  and  also  Works,  p. 801.] 
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Sanguindy  as  I  was  led  to  augur  of  the 
reception  of  our  First  Volume,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  that  which  we  now  present  to  the 
public  I  am  disposed  to  feel  even  stiU  more 
confident.  Though  self-banished  from  Eng- 
land, it  was  plain  that  to  England  alone  Lord 
Byron  continued  to  look,  throughout  the  r^ 
mainder  of  his  days,  not  only  as  the  natural 
theatre  of  his  literary  fame,  but  as  the  tri- 
bunal to  which  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  vir- 
tues, and  frailties  were  to  be  referred  ;  and 
the  exclamation  of  Alexander,  "  Oh,  Athe- 
nians, how  much  it  costs  me  to  obtain  your 
praises  I "  might  have  been,  with  equal  truth, 
addressed  by  the  noble  exile  to  his  country- 
men. To  keep  the  minds  of  the  English 
public  for  ever  occupied  about  him,  —  if  not 
with  his  merits,  with  his  fiiults ;  if  not  in  ap- 
plauding, in  blaming  him,  —  was,  day  and 
night,  the  constant  ambition  of  his  soul ;  and 
in  the  correspondence  he  so  regularly  main- 
tained with  his  publisher,  one  of  the  chief 
mediums  through  which  this  object  was  to 
be  effected  lay.  Mr.  Murray*s  house  being 
then,  as  now,  the  resort  of  most  of  those 
literary  men  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  men 
ofthe  world,  his  Lordship  knew  that  whatever 
particulars  he  might  wish  to  make  public  con- 
cerning himself  would,  if  transmitted  to  that 
quarter,  be  sure  to  circulate  from  thence 
throughout  society.  It  was  on  this  presump- 
tion that  he  but  rarely,  as  we  shall  find  him 
more  than  once  stating,  corresponded  with 
any  others  of  his  friends  at  home ;  and  to 
the  mere  accident  of  my  having  been,  myself, 
away  from  England,  at  the  time,  was  I  in- 
debted for  the  numerous  and  no  less  inte- 
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resting  letters  with  which,  daring  the  same 
period,  he  honoured  me,  and  which  now  en- 
rich this  Yoliune. 

In  these  two  sets  of  correspondence  (given 
fls  they  are  here,  irith  as  little  suppression 
as  a  regard  to  private  feelings  and  to  certain 
other  considerations  warrants)  will  be  found 
a  complete  history,  from  the  pen  of  the  poet 
himself  of  the  course  of  his  life  and  thoughts, 
during  this  most  energetic  period  of  his  whole 
career  ;  —  presenting  altogether  so  wide  a 
canvass  of  animated  and,  often,  unconscious 
self^rtraiture,  as  even  the  communicative 
spirit  of  genius  has  seldom,  if  ever,  before 
bestowed  on  the  world. 

Some  insinuations,  calling  into  question 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  lady  whose  fate 
was  connected  with  that  of  Lord  Byron 
during  his  latter  years,  having  been  brought 
forward,  or  rather  revived,  in  a  late  work, 
entitled  '*  Gait's  Life  of  Byron,**—  a  work 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  respectable  name  it 
bears ',  —  I  may  be  aUowed  to  adduce  here 
a  testimony  on  this  subject,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  its  proper  place  « ,  but  which  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  set  the  idle  calumny 
at  rest.  The  circumstance  here  alluded  to 
may  be  most  clearly,  perhiqM,  communicated 
to  my  readers  through  the  medium  of  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  which  Mr. 
Bazry  (the  friend  and  banker  of  Lord  Byron} 


1  (**  On  hU  departure  for  Greece,  Lord  Byron  left  her, 
as  it  it  laid,  ookwithtunding  the  rank  and  opulence  she 
had  fonaken  on  hia  account,  without  any  prorliion :  he 
bad  promised  to  fettle  two  thousand  pounds  on  her,  hut 
be  forgot  the  inteotlon,  or  died  before  It  was  carried  into 
eftct."  — Galt,  p.  2S8.] 

s  In  p.  419.,  bower er,  the  reader  will  find  It  alluded  to, 
and  in  terms  such  as  conduct  so  disinterested  desenres. 


did  me  the  fovour  of  addressing  to  me  soon 
after  his  Lordship's  deaths :  — *' When  Lord 
Byron  went  to  Greece,  he  gave  me  orders  to 
advance  money  to  Madame  Guiccioli ;  but 
that  lady  would  never  consent  to  receive  any. 
His  Lordship  had  also  told  me  that  he  meant 
to  leave  his  will  in  my  hands,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  bequest  in  it  of  10,00(V.  to  Madame 
Guiccioli.  He  mentioned  this  circumstance 
also  to  Lord  Blessington.  When  the  melan- 
choly news  of  his  death  reached  me,  I  took 
for  granted  that  this  will  would  be  found 
among  the  sealed  papers  he  had  left  with 
me ;  but  there  was  no  such  instrument.  I 
immediately  then  wrote  to  MadameGuiccioli, 
enquiring  if  she  knew  any  thing  concerning 
it,  and  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  what 
his  Lordship  had  said  as  to  the  l^acy.  To 
this  the  lady  replied,  that  he  had  frequentiy 
spoken  to  her  on  the  same  subject,  but  that 
she  had  always  cut  the  conversation  short, 
as  it  was  a  topic  she  by  no  means  liked  to 
hear  him  speak  upon.  In  addition,  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  no  such  will  as  I  had 
mentioned  would  be  found  ;  as  her  circum- 
stances were  already  sufficientiy  independent, 
and  the  world  might  put  a  wrong  construc- 
tion on  her  attachment,  should  it  appear 
that  her  fortunes  were,  in  any  degree,  bet- 
tered by  it.*^ 


*  June  13. 1828. 

*  I**  I  happen  to  know  that  Lord  Byron  offered  to  glre 
the  Gulcdoli  a  sum  of  money  outright,  or  to  leare  it  to 
her  by  will.  I  also  happen  to  know  that  the  lady  would 
not  hear  of  any  such  present  or  prorision  ;  for  I  hare  a 
letter  In  which  Lord  Byron  extols  her  disinterestedness.*' 

-.  HOBBOUSB.] 
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CHAPTER  L 

1788—1798. 

THE    BTRON     FAMILY.  —  KEWSTEAD.  —  BIRTH     OF     THE     POET.  —  LONDON.— 

ABERDEEN. DEATH   OF    HIS   FATHER. LACHIN-Y-GAIR. MARY  DUFF. 

SUCCESSION    TO   THE   TITLE. REMOVAL    TO   NEWSTEAD. 


It  has  been  oaid  of  Lord  Byroo,  that  **  he  was 
prouder  of  being  a  descendant  of  those  Byrons 
of  Normandy,  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  into  Encland,  than  of  haying  been 
the  au^or  of  Childe  Harold  and  Manfred." 
This  remark  is  not  altogether  unfounded  in 
truth.  In  the  character  of  the  noble  Poet, 
the  pride  of  ancestry  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  decided  features ;  and,  as  fiir  as 
antiquity  alone  gives  lustre  to  descent,  he  had 
erery  reason  to  boast  of  the  claims  of  his  race. 
In  Doomsday4xx>k,  the  name  of  Ralph  de 
Burun  ranks  hkh  among  the  tenants  of  land 
m  Nottinghamshire ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
reigns,  ni^er  the  title  of  Lords  of  Horestan 
Castles  we  find  his  descendants  holding 
considerable  possessions  in  Derbyshire;  to 
which,  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
were  added  the  lands  of  Rochdale  in  Lan- 
cashire. So  extensive,  mdeed,  in  those  early 
times,  was  the  landed  wealth  of  the  fiimily, 
that  the  partition  of  their  property,  m 
Nottinghamshire  alone,  has  be^  sufficient 
to  establish  some  of  the  first  fiunilies  of  the 
county. 

^  Its  antiquity,  however,  was  not  the  only 
distinctbn  oy  which  the  name  of  Byron  came 
recommended  to  its  inheritor ;  those  personal 
merits  and  accomplishments,  which  form 
the  best  ornament  of  a  genealogy,  seem  to 
have  been  displayed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
by  some  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  ot  his  own 
early  poems,  alluding  to  the  achievements  of 
his  race,  he  commemorates,  with  much  sa- 


>  "la  tiM  parit  of  Honeley/*  layt  Thoroton,  In  his 
History  of  Nottingbamshlre,  *'  there  was  a  castle,  some 
of  the  rains  whereof  ere  yet  Tislble,  called  Horestan 
Castle,  which  was  the  diief  mansion  of  his  (Ralph  de 
Banm*!)  sncceesora." 


tisfaction,    those    "  mail-covered    barons" 
among  them, 

*  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  fnm  Europe  to  FalestlQe's  plain.* 

Adding, 

*  Near  Askalon's  towers  John  of  Horiston  slambers ; 
Unnenred  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death.* 

As  there  is  no  record,  however,  as  fer  as  I 
can  discover,  of  any  of  his  ancestors  having 
been  engaged  in  the  Holy  Wars,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  had  no  other  authority  for 
this  notion  than  the  tradition  which  he  found 
connected  with  certain  stranse  groups  of 
heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
oanel-work,  in  some  of  the  chambers  at 
Newstead.  In  one  of  these  groups,  consisting 
of  three  heads^  strongly  carved  and  prelecting 
from  the  panel,  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with  an 
European  female  on  one  side  of  him,  and  a 
Christian  soldier  on  the  other.     In  a  second 

O,  which  is. in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  the 
3  occufHes  the  centre,  while  on  each 
side  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes 
fixed  earnestly  upon  her.  Of  the  exact 
meaning  of  tnese  figures  there  is  nothing 
certain  known ;  but  the  tradition  is,  I 
understand,  that  they  refer  to  some  love- 
adventure,  in  which  one  of  those  crusaders, 
of  whom  the  young  poet  speaks,  was  en- 
gaged.* 

Of  the  more  certain,  or,  at  least,  better 
known  exploits  of  the  fiunily,  it  is  sufficient^ 
perhaps,  to  say,  that,  at  the  siege  of  Calais 


*  [**  The  first  is,  pertuqis,  an  ecclesiastical  allegory,  de- 
scriptiTe  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Christian  warrior  con- 
tending for  the  liberation  of  the  church ;  the  other  may 
have  been  the  old  fkvourite  ecdeelastlcal  itory  of  Susan, 
nah  and  the  elders."—  Galt.] 
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under  Edward  IIT.,  and  on  the  fields,  me- 
morable in  their  respective  eras,  of  Cressy, 
Bosworth,  and  Marston  Moor',  the  name  of' 
the  Byrons  reaped  honours  both  of  rank  and 
fame,  of  which  their  young  descendant  has, 
in  the  verses  just  cited,  shown  himself  proudly 
conscious. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  that,  by  a 
royal  grant,  the  church  and  priory  of  New- 
stead,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  were  added 
to  the  other  possessions  of  the  Byron  family.* 
The  favourite  upon  whom  these  spoils  of  tne 
ancient  religion  were  conferred,  was  the 
erand  nephew  of  the  sallant  soldier  who 
fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth, 
and  is  distinguished  firom  the  other  knights 
of  the  same  Christian  name  in  the  family,  bv 
the  title  of  "  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with 
the  great  beard."  A  portrait  of  this  per- 
sonage was  one  of  the  few  family  pictures 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  ^  while 
in  the  possession  of  the  noble  poet,  were 
decorated. 

At  the  coronation  of  James  I.  we  find 
another  representative  of  the  family  selected 
as  an  object  of  royal  favour,-^ the  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  being,  on  this 
occasion,  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  There 
is  a  letter  to  this  personage,  preserved  in 
Lodge's  Illustrations,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  notwithstanding  all  these  apparent  in- 
dications of  prosperity,  the  inroads  of  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  had  already  begun  to 
be  experienced  by  this  ancient  house.  Afier 
counselling  the  new  heir  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  getting  fi^e  of  his  debts,  **  I  do  therefore 
advise  you,"  continues  the  writer ),  "  that  so 
soon  as  you  have,  in  such  sort  as  shall  be  fit, 
finished  your  father's  funerals,  to  dispose  and 
disperse  that  great  household,  reducing  them 
to  the  number  of  forty  or  fif^y,  at  the  most, 
of  all  sorts ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
fiir  better  for  you  to  live  for  a  time  in  Lan- 
cashire rather  than  in  Notts,  for  many  good 
reasons  that  I  can  tell  you  when  we  meet, 
fitter  for  words  than  writing." 


1  [See  BTKomAiTA.] 

•  The  priory  of  Newitead  had  been  founded  and  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  the  Vh>gin,  bf  Henry  II. ;  and  Iti 
monkf ,  who  were  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gufUne,  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  object*  of  royal 
fftTour,  no  leM  In  iplrltoal  than  hi  temporal  conoemi. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  there  was 
found  in  the  lake  at  Newstead,  —  where  It  is  supposed  to 

have  been  thrown  for  concealment  by  the  monks, a 

large  brass  eagte,  in  the  body  of  which,  on  iu  being  sent 
to  be  cleaned,  was  discovered  a  secret  aperture,  conceal- 
ing within  it  a  number  of  old  legal  papers  connected  with 
the  rights  and  prirtleges  of  the  foundation. '  At  the  sale 
of  the  old  lord's  eflbcts  in  1776-7,  this  eagle,  together  with 
three  candelabra,  found  at  the  same  time,  was  purchased 
bf  a  watchmaker  of  Nottingham  (by  whom  the  concealed 
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From  the  following  reign  (Charles  I.)  the 
nobility  of  the  family  date  its  origin.  In  the 
year  1643,  Sir  John  Byron,  great  grandson 
of  him  who  succeeded  to  the  rich  domains 
of  Newstead,  was  created  Baron  Byron  of 
Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  and 
seldom  has  a  title  been  bestowed  for  such 
high  and  honouinble  services  as  those  by 
which  this  nobleman  deserved  the  gratitude 
of  his  royal  master .«  Through  almost  every 
page  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  we 
trace  his  name  in  connection  with  the  van'ing 
fortunes  of  the  kin^,  and  find  him  faithful, 
persevering,  and  disinterested  to  the  last. 
**  Sir  John  Biron,"  sa^  the  writer  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  "afterwards  Lord 
Biron,  and  all  his  brothers,  bred  up  in  arms, 
and  valiant  men  in  their  own  persons,  weie 
all  passionately  the  king's."  There  is  also, 
in  the  answer  which  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
when  governor  of  Nottingham,  returned,  on 
one  occasion,  to  his  cousin-german.  Sir 
Richard  Byron,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  valour 
and  fidelity  of  the  family.  Sir  Richard 
having  sent  to  [prevail  on  ms  relative  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that 
**  except  he  found  hb  own  heart  prone  to 
such  treachery,  he  might  consider  there  was, 
if  nothinff  else,  so  much  of  a  Biron's  blood 
in  him,  Uiat  he  should  very  much  scorn  to 
betray  or  quit  a  trust  he  had  undertaken." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  gallant  and  distin- 
guished personages,  throt^  whom  the  name 
and  honours  of  this  noUe  house  have  been 
transmitted.  By  the  maternal  side  dso 
Lord  Byron  had  to  pride  himself  on  a  tine 
of  ancestry  as  illustrious  as  any  that  Scotland 
can  boast, — his  mother,  who  was  one  of  die 
Gordons  of  Gkrht,  having  been  a  descendant 
of  that  Sir  William  Gordon  who  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  by  the 
daughter  of  James  I. 

Afber  the  eventfiil  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  so  many  individuals  of  the  house  of 
Byron  distinguished  themselves,  —  there 
havine  been  no  less  than  seven  brothers  of 
that  Sunily  on  the  field  at  Edgehill,— the 

manuscripts  were  dlscorered),  and  having  from  his  handa 
passed  into  those  of  Sir  Ridiard  Ki^yo,  a  prebendary  of 
Southwell,  forms  at  present  a  rery  remarkable  omaiwint 
of  the  cathedral  of  that  place.  A  curious  document,  said 
to  have  been  among  those  found  in  the  eagle,  Is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  WUdman,  containing  a  grant  of 
full  pardon  from  Henry  V.  of  every  possible  crime  (and 
there  is  a  tolerably  long  catalogue  enumerated)  which 
the  monks  might  have  committed  previous  to  the  Stii  of 
December  preceding  i~-^**Mur4n'$,  per  ipeos/MSI  dee^mim 
ntmum  diem  Novembrit  ultimo  prsteritum  perpetratis,  ai 
que  fUerint,  excepHt.** 

>  Gilbert,  seventh  £arl  of  Shrewsbury. 

*  [For  a  copious  memoir  of  the  lirat  Lord  Byroo, 
see  Btroniana.] 
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odebrity  off  the  nHme  wppean  to  have  died 
mwmy  for  near  a  century.  It  was  about  the 
year  1750,  that  the  shipwredc  and  sufferings 
of  Mr.  Byron  ^  (the  grandfather  of  the  iUus* 
trioos  sulgect  of  theae  pa^)  awakened,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  attention  and  OTinpathy 
of  the  public.  Not  long  after,  a  less  innocent 
sort  of  notoriety  attached  itself  to  two  other 
members  of  the  iamily,-~one,  the  grand 
unde  of  the  Foet,  and  the  other,  his  mther. 
The  fonner,  it^  the  year  1766,  stood  his 
trial  before  the  House  of  Peeni«  for  killing, 
in  a  duel,  or  rather  scuffle,  his  rekition  and 
neighbour  Mr.  Chaworth ;  and  ihe  latter, 
having  carried  off  to  the  Continent  ihewife' 
of  L<m  GafBonthen,  on  the  noble  marquis 
obtainiii^  a  divoroe  from  the  lady,  mamed 
her.  Of  this  short  union  one  dau^iter  oidy 
was  the  issue,  the  Honourable  Augusta 
Byron,  now  the  wife  of  Colonel  Leigh. 

In  renewing  thus  cursorily  the  anoestors, 
both  near  and  remote,  of  Lord  Byron,  it 
cannot  fell  to  be  remarked  how  striidnely 
he  combined  in  his  own  nature  some  of  tiie 
best  and,  perhaps,  worst  qualities  that  lie 
scattered  iJuougn  the  Tarious  characters  of 
h»  predecessors, — the  generosity,  the  lore 
of  enterprise,  the  highnnindedness  of  some 
of  the  better  spirits  of  his  race,  with  the  ir- 
regular passions,  the  eccentridtv,  and  daring 
recklessness  of  the  worid's  opinion,  that  so 
mudi  cfaaiacterised  others* 

The  fenrt  wife  of  the  fether  of  the  poet 
hariqg  died  in  1784,  he,  in  the  following 
year,  married  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  George  Gordon,  Es^.  of 
Gi|ht.  In  addition  to  the  estate  of  Gight, 
which  had,  however,  in  former  thnes,  been 
mudi  more  extensive,  this  lady  possessed, 
in  ready  money,  bank  shares,  &c.  no  incon- 
sid^Bbie  property  i  and  it  was  known  to  be 
solelv  witn  a  view  of  relieving  himself  from 
his  debts,  that  Bfr.  Byron  paid  his  addresses 
to  her.  A  circumstance  related,  as  having 
taken  place  before  the  marriage  of  this  lady, 
not  omy  shows  the  extreme  quickness  and 
vehemence  of  her  feelings,  but,  if  it  be  true 

1  AfUnraidi  Adnlral.— [Sea  Btbomuma.] 

*  Ibk  Westmlnatar-liall,  the  Itth  and  17th  of  April. 
Tor  so  aathentle  report  of  tULi  Intemtlng  trUl,  Ma 
Btbomiaiia.3 

*  ZAMuOim  D'Arcy,  banmaH  Conycn,  daiiSbtar  of 
Bflbett,  fourth  aari  of  Holdaroaat.  By  h«r  doMh,  Ja- 
nuary 2GUi,  17S4,  the  ancient  barony  of  Conyert  descended 
to  her  ddaat  loa  by  her  flrit  husband.  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds.] 

*  [Mrs.  81ddons*s  first  ^>pearanoe  at  the  Edinburgh 
thearre.  In  flie  part  of  Isabella,  in  8ondiem*s  tragedy 
of  the  Fatal  Marriage,  was  on  the  8d  of  June,  1784. 
'■At  one  time,**  lays  a  critic,  **she  melta  the  andlence 
wHh  pity;  at  another,  she  harrows  op  the  soul  with 
terror^" 


r^ 


that  she  had  never  at  the  time  seen  Captain 
Byron,  is  not  a  litde  striking.  Being  at  the 
Edinbunfa  theatre  one  night  when  die  cha^ 
racter  of  Isabella  was  performed  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  so  afiected  was  she  by  the  powers 
of  this  great  actress,  that,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play,  she  fell  into  violent  fits 
and  was  carriM  out  of  the  theatre,  scream- 
ing loudly,  **  Oh,  my  Biron,  my  Biron !  *** 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  there 
appeared  a  ballad  by  some  Scotch  rhymer, 
which  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  **  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs 
of  the  North  of  Scotland^  i"  and  as  it  bears 
testimony  both  to  the  reputation  of  the  lady 
for  wealth,  and  that  of  her  husband  for 
rakery  and  extravigance,  it  may  be  worth 
extracting  :^ 

MtSS  GORDON  OF  GIOHT. 

O  fiVare  are  ye  gaen,  bonqy  Miss  Gordon  7 
O  where  are  ye  gaen,  sae  bonny  an'  braw  ? 

Te*re  nuurrfed,  ye've  married  wl*  Johnny  Byron, 
To  sqoander  the  lands  o*  Gight  awa*. 

This  youth  Is  a  rake,  frae  England  he*l  come ; 

The  Scots  dtnna  ken  his  extraction  ara ; 
He  keeps  up  his  misses,  his  landlord  he  duns. 

That's  fast  dnwen'  the  famds  o*  Gight  awa*. 

O  where  are  ye  gaen,  ftc. 

The  shooten*  o'  guns,  an'  rattUn*  o*  drums. 
The  bugle  In  woods,  the  pipes  i*  the  ha\ 

The  beagles  a  howHn*,  the  hounds  a  growlin* ; 
Theae  soundings  will  soon  gar  Gight  gang  awa*. 

O  whare  are  ye  gaan,  Ac. 

Soon  after  the  marria^,  which  took  place, 
I  betieve,  at  Bath,  Mr*  Byron  and  his  lad^ 
removed  to  their  estate  in  Scotland ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  prognostics  of  this 
ballad-maker  began  to  be  realised.  The 
extent  of  that  dSuMm  of  debt,  in  which  her 
fortune  was  to  be  swallowed  up,  now  opened 
upon  the  eves  of  the  ill-fiited  heiress.  The 
creditors  of  Mr,  3yTon  lost  no  time  in  pressing 
their  demands  ;  and  not  only  was  the  whole 
of  her  ready  money,  bank  shares,  fisheries, 
&C.,  sacrificed  to  satisfy  them,  but  a  large 

From  an  sides  the  house,  haift  the  cry  how  it  swells  1 

While  the  boxes  are  torn  with  most  heart-plerdng  yells. 

The  misses  all  fldnt,  it  becomes  them  so  vastly. 

And  their  cheeks  are  so  red  that  they  nerer  look  ghastly. 

BTen  ladles  advanced  to  their  grand  climacterics 

Are  often  ledoitf  in  a  fit  of  hysterics  t 

The  screams  are  wide-wafted  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 

Loud  echo  prolongs  them  on  both  sUes  the  Forth.'* 

S€Oi**  Mag.  17M. 

Mr.  CampbeU  says,  that  **  the  OTCT-heated  houses  which 
she  drew  occasioned  illness  to  many  Indiriduals,  and  Uuit 
the  medical  fheulty  of  Bdlnburgh  owed  her  a  token  of 
their  regard,  seetaig  that  their  practice  was  increased  by  a 
prevalent  indisposition,  which  got  the  name  of  the  Sid- 
doiu/ever.**} 

*  [Edited  by  Feter  Bochan  of  Fetsrbead,  1896.] 
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Bum  raised  by  mortgage  on  the  estate  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  1786,  she 
and  her  husband  left  Scotland  to  proceed  to 
France ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  estate 
of  Gight  itself  was  sold,  and  the  whole  of  the 
purchase  money  applied  to  the  further  pay- 
ment of  debts, — with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sum  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of 
Mrs.  Byron,  who  thus  found  herself,  within 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  reduced  from 
competence  to  a  pittance  of  150/.  per 
annum.* 

From  France  Mn.  Byron  returned  to 
Eng^d  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1787  ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1788,  gave  birth,  in 
HoUes  Street,  London,  to  her  first  and  only 
child,  Oeorge  Gordon  Byron.  The  name  of 
Gordon  was  added  in  compliance  with  a 
condition  imposed  bv  will  on  whoever  should 
become  husband  or  the  heiress  of  Gight ; 
and  at  the  baptism  of  the  child,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  and  Colonel  Duff  of  Fetteresso*  stood 
godfathers. 

In  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  an  only  child.  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of 
his  journals,  mentions  some  curious  coin- 
cidences in  his  fiunily,  which,  to  a  mind 
disposed  as  his  was  to  regard  every  thing 
connected  with  himself  as  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  naturally  appear 
even  more  strange  and  singular  than  they 
are.  "  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  swrs,  **  of 
an  odd  circumstance.  My  daughter  (1),  mv 
wife  (8),  my  half-eister  (3),  my  mother  (4), 
my  sister*s  mother  (5),  my  natural  daughter 
(6^,  and  myself  (7),  are,  or  were,  all  only 
children.  My  sister's  mother  (Lady  Conyers*) 
had  only  my  half-sister  by  that  second  mar- 
riage, (nerself,  too,  an  only  child,)  and  my 

I  The  foUowtng  partlcttlart  ratpecUng  the  amount  of 
Mn.  ByroD'f  IbrtOM  before  nwrrlece,  and  its  rapid  dit- 
appearaoee  afterwards,  are,  I  havt  every  reason  to  think, 
from  the  authentic  source  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
them,  strictly  correct :  — 

**  At  the  time  of  the  marriage,  Hfss  Gordon  was 
posseued  of  about  BOOOf.  hi  monejr,  two  shares  of  the 
Aberdeen  Banking  Company,  the  estates  of  Gight  and 
MonlMhDl,  and  the  superiority  of  two  salmon  6shlngs  on 
Dee.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron 
Gordon  in  Scotland,  it  appeared  tiiat  Mr.  Byron  had 
InTolred  himself  very  deeply  In  debt,  and  his  creditors 
commenced  legal  procee^ngs  for  the  reoorcry  of  their 
money.  The  cash  in  hand  was  soon  paid  away,— the 
bank  shares  were  disposed  of  at  600f.,  <now  worth  8000/.) 
—timber  on  the  estate  was  cut  down  and  sold  to  the 
amount  of  IfiOQL  —  the  fkrm  et  MoakshiU  and  superiority 
of  the  fishings,  affording  a*  freehold  qualification,  were 
disposed  of  at  48CK. ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  sales, 
within  a  year  after  the  marriage,  8000L  was  borrowed 
upon  a  mortgage  on  the  estate^:  granted  by  Mrs.  Byron 
Gordon  to  the  person  who  lent  the  money. 

**  In  March,  17M,  a  contract  of  marriage  in  the  Scotch 
form  was  drawn  op  and  signed  by  the  parties.  In  the 
oourse  of  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron 
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fiither  had  only  me,  an  only  child,  by 
second  marriage  with  my  mother,  an  only 
child  too.  Such  a  complication  of  onfy 
children,  all  tenchng  to  one  fiunily,  is  singular 
enough,  and  loou  like  &tahty  aln^t.** 
He  uien  adds,  characteristically,  "But  the 
fiercest  animals  have  the  fewest  numbers  in 
their  litters,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  even\ele- 
phants,  which  are  mild  in  comparison.S^''*:^ 

From  London,  Mrs.  Byron  proceeded 
with  her  infimt  to  Scotland ;  and,  in  the^ 
year  1790,  took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen, 
where  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  Captain 
Byron.  Here  far  a  short  time  they  lived 
together  in  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  person 
niuned  Anderson,  in  Queen  Street.  But 
their  union  being  by  no  means  happy,  a  se- 
paration took  pliu:e  between  them,  and  ybn. 
bvron  removed  to  lodgings  at  the  other  end 
or  the  street.*  Notwiuistanding  this  schism, 
they  for  some  time  continued  to  visit,  and 
even  to  drink  tea  with  each  other ;  but  the 
elements  of  discord  were  strong  on  both 
sides,  and  their  separation  was,  at  last, 
complete  and  final.  He  would  frequently, 
however,  accost  the  nurse  and  his  son  m 
their  waUcs,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish  to 
have  the  child  for  a  day  or  two,  on  a  visit 
with  hinu  To  this  request  lilrs.  Byron  was, 
at  first,  not  very  willing  to  accede ;  but,  on 
the  representation  of  the  nurse,  that "  if  he 
kept  tne  boy  one  night,  he  woidd  not  do  so 
another,"  she  consented.  The  event  proved 
as  the  nurse  had  predicted ;  on  inquiring 
next  mominff  after  the  child,  she  was  told 
by  Captain  Byron  that  he  had  had  quite 
enouffh  of  his  young  visiter,  and  she  might 
take  him  home  again. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mrs. 


left  Gight,  and  never  returned  to  ft ;  the  estate  being,  in 
the  following  year,  sold  to  Lord  Haddo  fbr  the  sum  of 
l7JM0l,t  the  whole  of  which  was  applied  to  the  payment 
of  Mr.  Byr(m*s  debU,  with  the  exception  of  Uffi/.,  which 
remained  as  a  burden  on  the  estate,  (the  intersst  to  be 
^plied  to  paying  a  Jointure  of  Kl,  lis.  lit.  to  Mrs.  Byron*s 
grandmother,  the  principal  reverting,  at  her  death,  to 
Mrs.  Byron,)  and  80001.  vested  in  trustees  tot  Mrs.  By> 
ron*s  separate  use,  whkh  was  lent  to  Mr.  Carsewdl  of 
Ratharilet,  hi  FIfesUre." 

'*  A  strange  occurrence,**  says  another  of  my  inlbrm- 
ants,  "  took  place  prerious  to  the  sale  of  the  lands.  All 
the  doves  left  the  house  of  Gight  and  came  to  Lord 
Haddo's,  and  so  did  a  number  of  herons,  which  had  built 
their  nests  fbr  many  years  in  a  wood  on  the  hanks  of  a 
large  loch,  called  the  Hagberry  Pot  When  this  was  told 
to  Lord  Haddo,  he  pertlnenUy  replied,  *  Let  the  birds 
come,  and  do  them  no  harm,  for  the  land  will  soon 
follow ;  *  which  it  actually  did.** 

*  It  appears,  that  she  several  times  changed  her  re* 
sidence  during  her  stay  at  Aberdeen,  as  there  are  two 
other  houses  pointed  out,  where  she  lodged  for  some 
time ;  one  situated  in  Virginia  Street,  and  the  other,  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Leslie,  I  think.  In  Broad  Street 
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Byroo,  at  thk  period,  was  unable  to  keep 
more  than  one  senrant,  and  that,  sent  as  the 
boy  was  on  this  occasion  to  encounter  the 
tml  of  a  visit,  without  the  accustomed  super- 
intendence <^his  nurse,  it  is  not  so  wonderiul 
that  he  should  haye  been  found,  under  such 
drcumstances,  rather  an  unmanageable  guest. 
Tliat  as  a  child,  his  temper  was  violent,  or 
rather  sullenly  passionate,  is  certain.  Even 
when  in  petticoats,  he  showed  the  same  im- 
oontroUable  spirit  with  his  nurse,  which  he 
afterwards  exnibited  when  an  author,  with 
his  critics.  Being  angrily  reprimanded  by 
her,  one  day,  fi>r  having  soiled  or  torn  a  new 
frock  in  wmch  he  had  been  just  dressed,  he 
cot  into  one  of  his  "silent  rages"  (as  he 
nimself  has  described  them),  seized  the 
frock  with  both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  stood  in  sullen  stillness, 
setting  his  censurer  and  her  wrath  at  defi- 


But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  other 
SQch  unruly  ontbreaks, — in  which  he  was 
hot  too  much  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
his  mother,  who  frequently,  it  is  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  extremities  with  her 
caps,  gowns,  &c., — there  was  in  his  dis- 
position, as  appears  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  nurses,  tutors,  and  all  who  were 
enoployed  about  him,  a  mixture  of  afiectionate 
sweetness  and  playfulness,  by  which  it  was 
in^MMs&le  not  to  be  attached ;  and  which 
rendered  him  then,  as  in  his  riper  years, 
easfly  manageable  by  those  who  loved  and 
understood  him  sufficiently  to  be  at  once 
gentle  and  firm  enough  for  the  task.  The 
female  attendant  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
as  well  as  her  sister.  May  Gray,  who  suc- 
ceeded her,  gained  an  influence  over  his 
mind  against  which  he  very  rarely  rebelled  ; 
while  lus  mother,  whose  capricious  excesses, 
both  of  anger  and  of  fondniess,  left  her  little 
hold  on  e&er  his  respect  or  affection,  was 
indebted  soldy  to  his  sense  of  filial  duty  for 
anv  small  pcfftion  of  authority  she  was  ever 
able  to  acquire  over  him. 

Bv  an  accident  which,  it  is  said,  occurred 
at  the  time  of  his  birdi,  one  of  his  feet  was 
twisted  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  this 
defect  (chiefly  fitim  the  contrivances  em- 
plojred  to  remedy  it)  was  a  source  of  much 
pain  and  inconvenience  to  him  during  his 
early  years.  The  expedients  used  at  this 
period  to  restore  the  limb  to  shape,  were 
adopted  by  the  advice,  and  under  the  di^ 
•rection,  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  with 
whom  Dr.  Livingstone  of  Aberdeen  cor- 
Tespoaded  on  the  subject ;  and  his  nurse,  to 

*  C*Am  they  bsre  been  to  many  mUIiont  of  oUier 
cUldran.  Out  of  thofe  leiaoDS  arote,  long  afterwards, 
the '  Hebrew  Melodiee  ;*  bat  for  them  never  would  they 


whom  fell  the  task  of  putting  on  these  ma^ 
chines  or  bandages,  at  bedtime,  would  often, 
as  she  herself  told  my  informant,  smg  him 
to  sleep,  or  tell  him  stories  and  legends, 
in  whici),  like  most  other  children,  he  took 
great  delight.  She  also  taught  him,  whUe 
yet  an  infant,  to  repeat  a  great  number  of 
the  Psahns ;  and  the  first  and  twenty-third 
Psalms  were  among  the  earliest  that  he  com- 
mitted to  memory.  >  It  is  a  remarkable  fiict, 
indeed,  that  through  the  care  of  this  re- 
spectable woman,  wno  was  herself  of  a  very 
religious  di^)osition,  he  attained  a  fiir  earlier 
and  more  mtimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacred  Writings  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
young  people.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murrav,  from  Italy,  in  1821,  after  re- 

auesting  of  that  gentleman  to  send  him,  by 
tie  first  opportunity,  a  Bible,  he  adds — 
"  Don't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader 
and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read 
them  through  and  through  before  I  was  eight 
years  old, — that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Tea- 
tament,  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task, 
but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak  as  a  boy, 
firom  the  recollected  impression  of  that 
period  at  Aberdeen,  in  1796." 

The  malformation  of  his  foot  was,  even  at 
this  childish  age,  a  subject  on  which  he 
showed  peculiar  sensitiveness.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  that  the 
person  who  nursed  his  wife,  and  who  still 
uves  in  his  family,  used  often  to  join  the 
nurse  of  Byron  when  they  were  out  with 
their  respective  charges,  and  one  day  said  to 
her,  as  they  walked  together,  **  What  a  pretty 
boy  Byron  is  I  what  a  pitv  he  has  such  a 
leg  I"  On  hearing  this  allusion  to  his  in- 
firmity, the  child's  eyes  flashed  with  anger, 
and  striking  at  her  with  a  little  whip  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
''Dinna  speak  of  it!"  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  in  after  life,  he  could  talk  indif- 
ferently and  even  jestingly  of  this  lameness  ; 
and  ^ere  being  another  little  boy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  a  similar  defect  in 
one  of  his  feet,  Byron  would  say,  laugh- 
ingly, **  Come  and  see  the  twa  laddies  with 
the  twa  club  feet  ^ing  up  the  Broad  Street." 
Among  many  mstances  of  his  quickness 
and  energy  at  this  age,  his  nurse  mentioned 
a  little  incident  that  one  night  occurred,  on 
her  taking  him  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
*'  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  He  had  attended 
to  the  performance^  for  some  time,  with 
silent  interest;  but^  in  the  scene  between 
Catherine  and  Petnichio,  where  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  takes  place,  — 
- 

have  been  written,  though  Byron  had  ttodled  Lowth  on 
the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  aU.his  llfe."  —  Pao- 
nssoB  WlLtOM.] 
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Cmlk,    IknowltliUMmooii. 

Fet,    Mart  then,  you  Ue,  ^  tt  b  tlw  blMMid  ion,  ^ 

little  Oeordie  (as  thev  called  the  child),  start- 
ing from  his  scat,  cned  out  boldlj,  "  But  I 
say  it  is  the  moon,  sir." 

The  short  visit  of  Captain  Byron  to 
Aberdeen  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
he  again  passed  two  or  three  months  in  that 
city,  before  his  last  departure  for  France. 
On  both  occasions,  his  chief  object  was  to 
extract  still  more  money,  if  possible,  from 
the  unfortunate  woman  whom  he  had  beg- 
nired ;  and  so  far  was  he  successful,  that, 
during  his  last  visit,  narrow  as  werie  her 
means,  she  contrived  to  furnish  him  with  the 
money  necessary  for  his  journey  to  Valen- 
ciennes »,  where,  in  the  following  year.  1791, 
he  d^ed.  Though  latterly  Mrs.  Byron  would 
not  see  her  husband,  she  entertained,  it  is 
said,  a  strong  affection  for  him  to  the  last ; 
and  on  those  occasions,  when  the  nurse  used 
to  meet  him  in  her  walks,  would  inquire  of 
her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety  as  to  his 
health  and  looks.  When  the  intelligence  of 
his  death,  too,  arrived,  her  grief,  according 
to  the  account  of  this  same  attendant,  bor> 
dered  on  distraction,  and  her  shrieks  were 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  in  the  street.*  She 
was,  indeed,  a  woman  full  of  the  most  |mi8- 
sionate  extremes,  and  her  grief  and  affection 
were  bursts  as  much  of  temper  as  of  feeling. 
To  mourn  at  all,  however,  for  such  a  husband 
was,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  most  gratuitous 
stretch  of  generosity.  Havimr  married  her, 
as  he  openly  avowe),  for  her  fortune  alone, 
he  soon  dissipated  this,  the  solitaiv  charm 
she  possessed  for  him,  and  was  then  un- 
mannil  enoudi  to  taunt  her  with  the  incon- 
veniences of  that  penury  which  his  own 
extravsigance  had  occasioned. 

When  not  quite  five  years  old,  young 
Byron  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at  Aber- 
deen, tauffht  by  Mr.  Bowers',  and  remained 
there,  with  some  interruptions,  during  a 
twelvemonth,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  day4>ook  of  the  school :  — 

George  Gordon  Byron. 

19th  Norember,  1793. 

19th  Morember,  1793 — ptid  one  gvineft* 

The  terms  of  this  school  for  reading  were 
only  five  shillings  a  quarter,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently less  with  a  view  to  the  boy's  advance 
in  learning  than  as  a  cheap  mode  of  keeping 

1  By  her  Mlraocea  or  money  to  Mr.  Byron  (sayi  an  au« 
Chori^  I  luve  already  cited)  on  the  two  occatlont  when 
be  vliited  Aberdeen,  at  well  as  by  the  expenses  Incurred 
in  furnishing  the  floor  occupied  by  her,  after  his  death. 
In  Broad  Street,  she  got  in  debt  to  the  amoun^  of  SOCNl, 
by  paying  the  fnterest  on  which  her  income  waf  reduced 
to  185/.  On  this,  however,  she  contrived  to  Uto  wlthoot 
increasing  her  debt ;  and  on  the  death  of  her  grantbno^ 
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him  quiet  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  to 
it.  Of  the  progress  of  his  infantine  studies 
at  Aberdeen,  as  well  under  Mr.  Bowers  as 
under  the  various  other  persons  that  in- 
structed him,  we  have  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  communtcated  by  himself,  in 
a  sort  of  journal  which  he  once  beean,  under 
the  title  of  "  My  Dictionary,*  and  which  is 
preserved  in  one  of  his  manuscript  books. 

**  For  several  years  of  my  earliest  child- 
hood, I  was  in  that  city,  but  have  never  re- 
visited it  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  was 
sent,  at  five  years  old,  or  earKer,  to  a  school 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  who  was  called 
'  Scdty  Bowers,  bv  reason  of  his  dapper- 
ness.  It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes.  I 
learned  little  except  to  repeat  by  rote  the 
first  lesson  of  monosyllables  ('  Ood  made 
man'—'  Let  us  love  him'),  bv  hearing  it 
often  repeated,  without  acquirmg  a  letter. 
Whenever  proof  was  made  of  my  progress, 
at  home,  I  repeated  these  words  witn  the 
most  rapid  fluency ;  but  on  turning  over  a 
new  leaf,  I  continued  to  repeat  them,  so  that 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  my  first  year's 
accomplishments  were  detected,  my  ears 
boxed,  (which  they  did  not  deserve,  seeing 
it  was  by  ear  only  that  I  had  acquired  my 
letters,)  and  my  intellects  consigned  to  a 
new  preceptor.  He  was  a  very  devout, 
clever,  little  deraynian,  named  Ross,  after- 
wards minister  otone  of  the  kiriis  ^Batt,  I 
think).  Under  him  I  made  astonishng  pro- 
gress ;  and  I  recollect  to  this  dav  his  mild 
manners  and  goodpnatured  pains-taking.  The 
moment  I  could  read,  my  grand  passion  was 
hiitory ;  and,  why  I  know  not«  but  I  was  par- 
ticularly taken  with  the  battle  near  the  Lake 
Regillus  in  the  Roman  History,  put  into  my 
hamis  the  first.  Four  years  ago,  when 
standing  on  the  heishts  of  Tusculum*  and 
looking  down  upon  the  little  round  lake  that 
was  once  Regiuus,  and  which  dots  the  im- 
mense expanse  below,  I  remembered  my 
young  enthusiasm  and  my  old  instructor. 
Afterwards  I  had  a  very  serious,  saturnine, 
but  kind  voung  man,  named  Paterson,  for  a 
tutor.  He  was  the  son  of  my  shoemaker, 
but  a  good  scholar,  as  is  common  with  the 
Scotch.  He  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  also. 
With  him  I  began  Latin  in  Ruddunan's 
Grammar,  and  continued  till  I  went  to  the 
Grammar  School,  {ScoHce,  '  Scuhle  ;'  Ahet'^ 
donice, '  Squeel,')  where  I  threaded  all  the 

tber,  when  she  reodved  the  1 19U.  set  apart  for  thai  lady's 
annuity,  discharged  the  whole. 

"  [For  an  Interesting  letter,wrlUen  by  Mrs.  Byron,  eo 
hearing  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  see  Btsoniana.] 

'  In  Long  Acre.  The  present  master  of  this  school  b 
Mr.  David  Grant,  the  Ingenious  editor  of  a  coUectton  of 
*'  Battles  and  War  Pieces,'*  and  of  a  work  of  much  utility, 
entitled  *'  Class  Book  of  Modem  Poetry.** 
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elaans  to  tbe  fimrA^  when  I  wm  recailed  to 
England  (where  I  had  been  hatched)  by 
the  demue  oi  mv  unde.  I  acquired  this 
haodwritiiic,  which  I  can  hardly  read  myself, 
vader  the  Siir  cities  of  Mr.  Duncan  of  the 
same  dty:  I  don*t  think  he  would  plume 
himself  much  upon  my  progress.  However, 
I  wrote  much  better  tken  than  I  have  ever 
done  since.  Haste  and  agitation  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  quite  spoilt  as  pretty  a 
scrawl  aa  evcar  scratched  over  a  frank.  The 
grammai^ediool  might  consist  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty^  of  aU  i^ea  under  age.  It  was 
divided  into  five  classes,  tau^t  by  four 
masters,  the  chief  teaching  the  fourth  and 
fifth  himself.  As  in  England,  the  fifth,  sixth 
forms,  and  monitors,  are  heard  by  the  head 


Of  his  daaa-fellows  at  the  grammar-echool 
there  are  many,  of  course,  still  alive,  l^ 
whom  he  is  well  remembered  >;  and  the 
general  irapmsbn  they  retain  of  him  is, 
thathe  was  alively,  warm-hearted,  and  high- 
spirited  boy  ^-passionate  and  resentfiil,  but 
aflectionate  and  companionable  with  his 
school-fellows  —  to  a  remarkable  desree 
venturoiu  and  fearless,  and  (as  one  of  them 
significantly  expressedit)  "always  more  ready 
to  g^e  a  bkyw  than  take  one.*  Among  many 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  spirit,  it  is  re- 
lated that  once,  in  returning  home  from 
school,  he  fell  in  with  a  boy  who  had  on 
some  former  occasion  insulted  him,  but  had 
then  got  off  unpunished — little  Byron,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  promising  to  *'pay  him  off* 
whoiever  the^  diould  meet  agam.  Accord- 
ingly, on  this  second  encounter,  though 
there  were  some  other  boys  to  take  his 
opponent's  part,  he  succeeded  in  inflicting 
upon  him  a  nearty  beating.  On  his  return 
home,  breathless,  the  servant  inquired  what 
he  had  been  about,  and  was  answered  by 
faira  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  humour, 
that  he  had  been  paying  a  debt,  by  beating 
a  boy  according  to  promise ;  for  that  he  was 
a  Byron,  and  woula  never  belie  his  motto, 
**TnutByrmC' 

^  He  was,  indeed,  much  more  anxious  to 
distingnish  himself  among  his  school-feUows 
by  prowess  in  aU  sports*  and  exercises,  than 

1  TiM  oU  porter,  too,  at  Um  College.  *'  mind*  weel** 
the  Mttlebogr,  wtth  tbe  red  Jacket  and  naakeen  trowiert, 
be  hat  to  often  turned  out  of  Um  College  court- 


*  **Hewat/'M7ieaeorin3rliifbniiantt,**agoodhand 
at  aiarUea,  and  could  drive  one  farther  than  most  boyt. 
He  alco  cxoelled  at '  Baaea/  a  game  whidi  reqnirat  con- 
■deralile  twulnaas  or  fiBot* 

[**  So  ran  they  aU  aa  they  had  been  at  ba«e, 

Thejr  belog  diaced  that  did  otben  cbace."  —  SraKSst.] 

*  Ob  etamhilng  tbe  quarterly  Uata  kept  at  the  gram- 
■MT-acbool  of  Aberdeen,  In  whidi  the  namea  of  tbe  boyt 


by  advancement  in  learning.  Though  quick, 
when  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attend,  or 
had  any  study  that  pleased  him,  he  was  in 
general  very  low  in  the  class,  nor  seemed 
ambitious  of  being  promoted  any  higher. 
It  is  the  custom,  it  seems,  in  this  seminary, 
to  invert,  now  and  then,  the  order  of  the 
class,  so  as  to  make  the  highest  and  lowest 
boys  change  places,  — with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  pi(juing  the  ambition  of  both.  On  these 
occasions,  and  only  these,  Byron  was  some- 
times at  the  head,  and  the  master,  to  banter 
him,  would  say,  ''Now,  Greorge,  roan,  let 
me  see  how  soon  you'll  be  at  the  foot 
again."' 

During  this  period,  his  mother  and  he 
made,  occasionally,  visits  among  their  friends, 
passing  some  time  at  Fetteresso,  the  seat  of 
nis  g^father,  Colonel  Duff,  (where  the 
chilois  delight  with  a  humorous  old  butler, 
named  Ernest  Fldler,  is  still  remembered,) 
and  also  at  Ban^  where  some  near  con- 
nections of  Mrs.  Byron  resided. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1796,  after  an 
attack  of  scarlet-fever,  he  was  removed  by 
his  mother  for  change  of  air  into  the 
Highlands ;  and  it  was  either  at  this  time, 
or  in  the  following  year,  that  they  took^  up 
their  residence  at  a  rarm-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballater,  a  fevourite  summer 
resort  for  health  and  gaiety,  about  forty  mOes 
up  the  Dee  from  Aberdeen.  Though  this 
house,  where  they  still  show  with  muco  pride 
the  bed  in  which  young  Byron  slept,  has 
become  naturally-  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  worshippers  of  genius,  neither  its  own 
appearance,  nor  that  of  the  small  bleak 
valley  in  which  it  stands,  is  at  all  worthy  of 
beine  associated  with  the  memory  of  a  poet. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  it,  however, 
all  those  features  of  wildness  and  beauty, 
which  mark  the  course  of  the  Dee  through 
the  Highlands,  may  be  commanded.  Here 
the  dark  summit  of  Lachin-y-gair  stood 
towering  before  the  eyes  of  the  future  bard  ; 
and  the  verses  in  which,  not  many  years 
afterwards,  he  commemorated  this  sublime 
object,  show  that,  youn^  as  he  was,  at  the 
time,  its  "frowning  glories"  were  not  umio- 
ticed  by  him.^ 

are  aet  down  aoeordlng  to  tbe  station  each  holdi  In  bla 
deal.  It  appean  that  In  April  of  the  year  1794,  the  name 
of  Byron,  then  In  the  second  clasa,  stands  twenty-third 
In  a  list  of  thfaty-elght  boys.  In  the  April  of  1798,  how- 
erer,  be  bad  risen  to  be  fifth  In  tbe  fourth  class,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seren  boys,  and  bad  got  ahead  of  seve- 
ral of  bts  contemporaries,  who  bad  previously  always 
stood  before  him. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  lively  recollections  expressed  In 
this  poem,  It  Is  pretty  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  bla 
nurse,  that  he  never  was  at  tbe  mountain  Itself,  which  stood 
some  miles  distant  from  his  residence,  more  than  twice. 
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**  Ah,  there  my  young  ftraUtept  In  baSmef  wandered. 

My  cap  wai  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  wai  the  plaid  ; 
On  chieftain*  long  perish*d  my  memory  ponder'd 

At  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-corer'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar-star ; 
For  Fancy  was  eheer'd  by  traditional  story. 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch-na-gar." 

To  the  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenes,  among  which  his  childhood  was 
passed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  trace  the  first 
awakening  of  his  poetic  talent.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  faculty  was  ever 
so  produced.  That  the  charm  of  scenery, 
which  derives  its  chief  power  from  fancy  and 
association,  should  be  much  felt  at  an  age 
when  fancy  is  yet  hardly  awake,  and  asso- 
ciations but  few,  can  with  difficulty,  even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  prematurity 
of  genius,  be  conceived.  The  light  which 
the  poet  sees  around  the  forms  of  nature  is 
not  so  much  in  the  objects  themselves  as  in 
the  eye  that  contemplates  them ;  and  Imagi- 
nation must  first  be  able  to  lend  a  ^lory  to 
such  scenes,  before  she  can  derive  uispira- 
tion  from  them.  As  materials,  indeed,  for 
the  poetic  fiiculty,  when  developed,  to  work 
upon,  these  impressions  of  the  new  and 
wonderful  retained  from  childhood,  and 
retained  with  all  the  vividness  of  recollection 
which  belongs  to  genius,  may  form,  it  is  true, 
the  purest  and  most  precious  part  of  that 
aliment,  with  which  the  memory  of  the  poet 
feeds  his  imagination.  But  still,  it  is  the 
newly-awakened  power  within  him  that  is 
the  source  of  the  charm  ;  —  it  is  the  force  of 
fancy  alone  that,  acting  upon  his  recollec- 
tions, impr^;nates,  as  it  were,  all  the  past 
with  poesy.  In  this  respect,  such  impres- 
sions of  natural  scenery  as  Lord  B3rron 
received  in  his  childhood  must  be  classed 
with  the  various  other  remembrances  which 
that  period  leaves  behind  ~-  of  its  innocence, 
its  sports,  its  first  hopes  and  affections  —  all 
of  them  reminiscences  which  the  poet 
afterwards  converts  to  his  use,  but  which  no 
more  make  the  poet  than  —  to  apply  an 
illustration  of  Byron's  own  —  the  honey  can 
be  said  to  make  the  bee  that  treasures  it.  < 

When  it  happens  —  as  was  the  case  with 
Lord  Byron   in  Greece  —  that   the   same 

1  ["  No  more  —  no  more— Oh  I  never  more  on  me 
The  fk«shness  of  the  heart  can  fUl  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiAil  and  new. 

Hived  in  oar  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee 
Thlnk'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  ot^ects  grew  ? 

Alas  1  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower." 

Don  Juan,  c.L  St.  914.] 

*  The  Island. 

*  ['*  Perhaps  he  did ;  for  either  tn  oontemphuhig  a 
present,  or  meditating  on  an  absent  beautiful  scene  In 
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peculiar  features  of  nature,  over  which 
Memory  has  shed  this  reflective  chann,  are 
reproduced  before  the  eyes  under  new  and 
inspiring  circumstances,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  which  an  imagination,  in  its  full 
vigour  and  wealth,  can  lend  them,  then, 
indeed,  do  both  the  past  and  present  combine 
to  make  the  enchantment  complete ;  and 
never  was  there  a  heart  more  borne  away 
by  this  confluence  of  feelings  than  that  oif 
Byron.  In  a  poem,  written  about  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death*,  he  traces  all  his 
enjoyment  of  mountain  scenery  fo  the  im- 
pressions received  during  his  residence  in  the 
Hi^lands ;  and  even  attributes  the  pleasure 
which  he  experienced  in  gaxing  upon  Ida 
and  Parnassus,  far  less  to  claanic  remem- 
brances, than  to  those  fond  and  deep-felt 
associations  by  which  they  brought  back  the 
memory  of  his  boyhood  and  Laoiin-y-gair. 

**  He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  Uoe, 

Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  Undred  hoe. 

Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  fionlliar  ihee. 

And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embraoe. 

Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine. 

Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  behdd  the  steep 

Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 

Bat  'twas  not  al^long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 

Their  nature  held  me  In  their  thrilling  thrall  i 

The  intent  nq>ture  still  survived  the  boy. 

And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 

Hlx'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount. 

And  Highland  Itams  with  Castalle's  dear  fount." 

In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage,  we 
find  him  falling  mto  that  sort  of  anachronism 
in  the  history  of  his  own  feelings,  which  I 
have  above  adverted  to  as  not  uncommon, 
and  referring  to  childhood  itself  that  love  of 
mountain  prospects,  which  was  but  the  afW 
result  of  his  imaginative  recollections  of  that 
period.' 

"From  this  period*  (the  time  of  his 
residence  in  the  Uighlands)  "  I  date  my  love 
of  mountainous  countries.  I  can  never 
forget  the  effect,  a  few  ^ears  afterwards  in 
England,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long  seen, 
even  in  miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the 
Malvern  Hills.  Afler  I  returned  to  Chel- 
tenham, I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon 
at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot 
describe."    His  love  of  solitary  rambles,  and 

nature,  we  always  do.  In  unconscious  conftislon,  blend, 
as  Wordsworth  says  of  his  own  delight  in  the  groves,  *our 
present  feeUngs  with  our  past ' ;  and  thus  is  omsUtuted 
one  Ml  and  entire  emotion.  But  neither  Mr.  Moore— 
poet  as  he  is  of  a  high,  let  us  say  of  the  highest  order  .— 
nor  any  other  man,  can  pretend  either  to  tell  or  know 
with  what  flMlings  Lord  Byron- iooked  on  Lachln-y-galr 
for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  sea  of  mountains  reeling 
away  up  from  Ballater  to  the  Linn  of  Dee.  There  must 
have  been  awakenings,  and  risings,  and  swellings  of  th« 
divine  spirit  within  him,  that  owed  not — could  not  ow« 
—  their  birth  to  the  power  of  association.**.— WiLaoM.] 
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his  taste  for  cxploxing  in  all  directions,  led 
him  not  unfreqoentlj  so  far,  as  to  excite 
serious  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  While 
at  Aberdeen,  he  used  oflen  to  steal  from 
home  unperceived ; — sometimes  he  would 
find  his  way  to  the  seaside ;  and  once,  after 
along  and  anxious  search,  they  found  the 
adventurous  little  rover  struggling  in  a  sort 
of  morass  or  marsh,  from  which  ne  was  un- 
able to  extricate  himself. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  summer 
excursions  up  Dee-side,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sedng  still  more  of  the  wild  beauties 
of  the  HigUamls  than  even  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  residence  at  Ballatrech  albrded, 
—  having  been  taken  by  his  mother  throu^ 
the  romantic  passes  that  lead  to  Invercauki, 
and  as  far  up  as  the  small  water-fall,  called 
die  Linn  or  Dee.  Here  his  love  of  ad- 
venture had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  As 
he  was  scrambling  along  a  declivity  that 
overhung  the  fiill,  some  heather  cau^t  his 
lune  foot,  and  he  fell.  Already  he  was 
rolling  downward,  when  the  attendant 
InckHy  caught  hold  of  him,  and  was  but  just 
in  time  to  save  him  from  being  killed. 

It  was  about  this  period,  when  he  was  not 
quite  eight  years  old,  tiuit  a  feeling  par- 
taking more  of  the  nature  of  love  than  it  is 
easy  to  beEeve  possible  in  so  young  a  child, 
tooK,  according  to  his  own  account,  entire 
possession  of  his  thoughts,  and  showed  how 
eariy.  in  this  passion,  as  in  most  others,  the 
sensibilities  of  his  nature  were  awakened,  i 
The  name  of  the  object  of  this  attachment 
was  Mary  Duff;  and  the  following  passa^ 
from  a  journal,  kept  by  him  in  1813,  Vill 
diow  how  freshly,  after  an  interval  of  seven- 
teen vears,  aU  the  ciraimstances  of  this 
eariy  love  still  lived  in  his  memory  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal 
of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that  I  should 
have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that 
girl,  at  an  age  when  I  could  neither  feel 
passion,  nor  £aow  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
And  the  effect  I  My  mother  used  always 
to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour  ;  and, 
at  last,  many  years  after,  when  I  was  sixteen, 
she  told  me  one  day,  'Oh,  Byron,  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss 
Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart  Mary 
Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Co*/'  And  what 
was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain  or 
account  for  my  feelings  at  that  moment; 
but  they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions, 

1  Dante,  we  know,  was  but  nine  jetn  old  when,  at  a 
Majr-daj  fettivtd,  he  saw  and  fell  In  love  with  Beatrice ; 
and  AlSerl,  who  waa  fatanaelf  a  precocious  lorer,  oonslden 
soeh  earlj  sensfbiUty  to  be  an  unerring  sign  of  a  soul 
fomed  for  the  line  arU:  **  Effetti,"  he  says,  in  describing 
the  telfaigs  of  his  own  first  Ioto,  **  che  poche  persone 


and  alarmed  my  mother  so  much,  that  after 
I  grew  better,  she  generdly  avoided  the  sub- 
ject—  tome  — and  contented  herself  with 
telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance.  Now, 
what  could  this  be  ?  I  had  never  seen  her 
since  her  mother's  faux  pas  at  Aberdeen  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  removal  to  her  grand- 
mother's at  Banff;  we  were  both  the  merest 
children.  I  had  and  have  been  attached 
fifty  times  since  that  period  ;  yet  I  recollect 
all  we  said  to  each  other,  all  our  caresses, 
her  features,  my  restlessness,  sleeplessness, 
my  tormenting  my  mother's  maid  to  write 
for  me  to  her,  which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet 
me.  Poor  Nancy  thought  I  was  wild,  and, 
as  I  could  not  write  for  myself,  became  my 
secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our  walks;  and 
the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary,  in  the 
children's  apartment,  at  their  house  not  far 
from  the  Plain-stones  at  Aberdeen,  while  her 
lesser  sister  Helen  played  with  the  doll,  and 
we  sat  gravely  makmg  love,  in  our  way. 

**  How  the  deuce  did  all  this  occur  so 
early?  where  could  it  originate?  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  sexual  ideas  for  years  after- 
wards ;  and  yet  my  misery,  my  love  for  that 
^l  were  so  violent,  that  I  sometimes  doubt 
if  I  have  ever  been  really  attached  since. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  hearing  of  her  marriage 
several  years  after  was  like  a  thunder-stroke 
—it  nearly  choked  me — to  the  horror  of 
my  mother  and  the  astonishment  and  almost 
incredulity  of  every  body.  And  it  is  a 
phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for  I  was  not 
dght  years  old)  which  has  puzzled,  and  will 

{mzzle  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  it ;  and 
ately,  I  know  not  why,  the  recoUecHon  (not 
the  attachment)  has  recurred  as  forcibly  as 
ever.  I  wonder  if  she  can  have  the  least 
remembrance  of  it  or  me  ?  or  remember  her 
pitying  sister  Helen  for  not  having  an  ad- 
mirer too  ?  How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect 
image  of  her  in  my  memory — her  brown, 
dark  hair,  and  hazel  eyes ;  ner  very  dress! 
I  should  be  quite  grieved  to  see  mt  now; 
the  reality,  however  beautiful,  would  destroy, 
or  at  least  confuse,  the  features  of  the  lovely 
Peri  which  then  existed  in  her,  and  still  lives 
in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  sixteen  years.  I  am  now  twenty-five 
and  odd  months.  . . . 

<*  I  think  my  mother  told  the  circum- 
stances (on  my  hearing  of  her  marriage)  to 
the  Parkynses,  and  certainly  to  the  Pigot 
family,  and  probably  mentioned  it  in  her 

intendono,  e  pochiislme  provano :  ma  a  quel  soli  pochls- 
siml  d  concMso  1'  uscir  dalla  folia  rulgare  in  tutte  le 
nmane  art!.**  Canova  used  to  say.  that  he  perfectly  well 
remembered  having  been  in  Iotc  when  but  fire  years  old. 
s  [Robert  Cockbum,  Esq.,  an  eminent  wine-merchant 
of  Edinburgh,  now  of  London.] 
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answer  to  Miss  A.,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  my  childish  penchani,  and  had  sent  the 
news  6n  purpose  for  me, — and  thanks  to 
her! 

"  Next  to  the  beginning,  the  conclusion 
has  often  occupied  my  reflections,  in  the 
way  of  investigation.  That  the  facts  are 
thust  others  know  as  well  as  I,  and  my 
memory  yet  tells  me  so,  in  more  than  a 
whisper.  But,  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
I  am  bewildered  to  assign  any  cause  for  this 
precocity  of  affection." 

Though  the  chance  of  his  succession  to 
the  title  of  his  ancestors  was  for  some  time 
altogether  uncertain  —  there  being,  so  late 
as  die  year  1794^  a  grandson  of  the  fifth 
lord  still  alive — his  mother  had,  from  his 
very  birth,  cherished  a  strong  persuasion 
that  he  was  destined  not  only  to  be  a  lord, 
but  **  a  great  man."  One  of  the  circum- 
stances on  which  she  founded  this  belief 
was,  singularly  enough,  his  lameness ; — lor 
what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  except 
that,  possibly  (having  a  mind  of  the  most 
superstidous  cast),  she  had  consulted  on  the 
subject  some  villa^  fortune-teller,  who,  to 
ennoble  this  infirmity  in  her  eyes,  had  linked 
the  ftiture  destiny  of  the  chilcf  with  it. 

By  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  the  old 
lord  at  Corsica  in  1794,  the  only  claimant, 
that  had  hitherto  stood  between  little  George 
and  the  immediate  succession  to  the  peerage, 
was  removed ;  and  the  increased  importance 
which  this  event  conferred  upon  them  was 
felt  not  only  by  Mrs.  Byron,  but  by  the  young 
future  Baron  of  Newstead  himsel£  In  the 
winter  of  1797,  his  mother  having  chanced, 
one  day,  to  read  part  of  a  speech  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  a  fiiend  who  was 
present  said  to  the  boy,  **  We  shall  have  the 
pleasure,  some  time  or  other,  of  reading  your 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons."  —  "  I 
hope  not,"  was  his  answer :  **  if  you  read 
any  speeches  of  mine,  it  will  be  in  the  House 
of  Lords." 

The  title,  of  which  he  thus  early  anti- 
cipated the  enjoyment,  devolved  to  him  but 
too  soon.  Had  he  been  left  to  stru^le  on 
for  ten  years  longer,  as  plain  George  Byron, 
there  can  be  litue  doubt  that  his  diaracter 
would  have  been,  in  many  respects,  the  better 
for  it.  In  the  foUowing  vear  (May  19. 1798.) 
his  grand-uncle,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  died 
at  Newstead  Abbey,  having  pwssed  the  latter 
years  of  his  strange  life  in  a  state  of  austere 
and  almost  savage  seclusion.  It  is  said,  that 
the  day  after  litue  Byron's  accession  to  the 
title,  he  ran  up  to  his  mother  and  asked  her, 
"  whethtf  she  perceived  any  difference  in 
hun  since  he  had  been  macfe  a  lord,  as  he 
perceived  none  himself:"  —  a  ^uick  and 
natural  thoi^t ;  but  the  child  htde  knew 
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what  a  total  and  talisraaoic  change  had  been 
wrought  in  aU  his  fiiture  relations  with  so- 
ciety, by  the  simple  addidon  of  that  word 
before  his  name.  That  the  event,  as  a  crisis 
in  his  hfe,  affected  him,  eved  at  that  time, 
may  be  c^lected  from  the  agitation  which 
he  is  said  to  have  manifested  on  the  im- 
portant mominc,  when  his  name  was  first 
call^  out  in  school  with  the  title  of  "  Do- 
minus"  prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to  give  ut>- 
terance  to  the  usual  answer  "  adsum,"  he 
stood  silent  amid  the  general  stare  of  his 
school-fellows,  and,  at  Itust,  burst  into  tears. 

The  cloud,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
undeservedly,  his  unfortunate  affhiy  with 
Mr.  Chaworth  had  thrown  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  was  deepened 
and  confirmed  by  what  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
produced,— the  eccentric  and  unsocial  course 
of  life  to  which  he  afterwards  betook  himseUL 
Of  his  cruelty  to  Lady  Byron  >,  before  her 
separation  fix>m  him,  the  most  ezi^gerated 
stories  are  still  current  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  it  is  even  believed  that,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  fury,  he  flung  her  into  the  pond  at  New- 
stead. On  another  occasion,  it  is  said, 
having  shot  his  coachman  for  some  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  he  threw  the  corpse  into 
the  carriage  to  his  lady,  and  mounting  the 
box,  drove  off.  himself.  These  stories  are, 
no  doubt,  as  eross  fictions  as  some  of  those 
of  which  his  illustrious  successor  was  af^-> 
wards  made  the  victim ;  and  a  female  servant 
of  the  old  lord,  still  alive,  in  contradicting 
both  tales  as  scandalous  febricadons,  siup* 
poses  the  first  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
following  circumstance : — A  young  lady,  of 
the  name  of  Booth,  who  was  on  a  visit  at 
Newstead,  being  one  evening  with  a  party 
who  were  diverting  themselves  in  front  of 
the  abbey.  Lord  Byron  by  accident  pushed 
her  into  the  basin  which  receives  the  cas- 
cades ;  and  out  of  this  little  incident,  as  my 
informant  very  plausibly  conjectures,  the 
tale  of  his  attempting  to  drown  Lady  Byron 
may  have  been  febricated. 

After  his  lady  had  separated  fit>m  him, 
the  entire  seclusion  in  which  he  lived  gave 
full  scope  to  the  inventive  faculties  or  his 
neighbours.  There  was  no  deed,  however 
darK  or  desperate,  that  the  village  goss^ 
were  not  ready  to  impute  to  him ;  and  two 
grim  images  of  satyrs,  which  stood  in  his 
gloomy  garden,  were,  by  the  fears  of  those 
who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  difliiified 
by  the  name  of  *'  the  old  lord's  denls.  He 
was  known  always  to  go  armed ;  and  it  is 
related  that,  on  some  particular  occasion, 

—  —  —  - 

>  [Thtt  lady  wu  the  dftughtar  and  bdr  of  Charlea 
Shaw,  Eiq.  of  Betthorpe-hall,  NorMk.    She* 
ried  In  March,  1747,  and  died  JidyMh,  IVM.] 
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wImb  his  iieu^b<Nir»  the  late  Sir  Joho  War- 
ren >,  was  amaitted  to  dine  with  him,  there 
was  a  case  of  pistols  placed,  as  if  fomung 
a  customary  part  of  the  dinner  service,  on 
the  table. 

During  his  latter  yeara,  the  only  companions 
of  his  solitude — besides  that  colony  of 
crickets,  which  he  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  rearing  and  feedin^^^^-were  old 
Murray,  afterwards  the  fiiyounte  servant  of 
his  successor,  and  the  female  domestic, 
whose  authority  I  have  just  quoted,  and 
who,  from  the  station  she  was  suspected  of 
beinp  promoted  to  by  her  noble  master, 
received  generally  through  the  neighbour- 
hood the  appdlation  of  "  Lad^r  Betty." 

Though  living  in  this  sordid  and  solitary 
style,  he  was  frequently,  as  it  appears,  much 
distressed  for  mooejr ;  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  iiyunes  inflicted  by  him  upon 
the  nropertv  was  his  sale  of  the  family  estate 
of  Kocndaie  in  Lancashire,  of  which  the 
rainend  produce  was  accounted  very  valuable. 
He  well  knew,  it  is  said,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  his  inability  to  make  out  a  legal  title ; 
nor  is  it  supposed  that  the  purchasers  them> 
selves  were  unarqiiainfied  with  the  defect  of 
the  conveyance.  But  they  contemplated, 
and,  it  seems,  actually  did  realise,  an  in- 
demnity from  any  pecuniary  loss,  before 
they  could,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
be  dispossessed  of  the  property.  During 
the  youne  lord's  minority,  proceedings  were 
institvted  for  the  recovery  of  this  estate, 
and  as  the  reader  will  learn  hereafter  with 


At  Newstead^  both  the  mansion  and  the 
grounds  around  it  were  mfBeted  to  ML  hel{H 
lessly  into  decay ;  and  among  the  few  monup- 
raents  of  either  care  or  expenditure  which 
their  lord  left  behind,  were  some  masses  of 


1  [Sir  Joho  BoKtaM  'WwreB,  O.C.B.,  admiral  of  ttaa 
wUte,  dJedta  Feimiaiy,  18SS.] 

s  To  this  Lord  Bjrroo  uMd  to  add,  on  the  authority  of 
old  ferrantt  of  the  family,  that  on  the  day  of  their  patron*i 
<leath,  tbeee  crieketi  all  left  the  hooae  •taultaneoaaly, 
■Dd  te  mcfa  mflBben,  that  It  waa  koipo$aMa  to  craaa  the 
hOl  without  traedbif  ou  them. 

»  [Hotace  Walpole,  vhoTlclCed  Newttaad  in  I7fi0,  laji, 
**  It  ia  the  Tory  abbey.  Hie  great  east  window  of  the 
cluxeb  reoalna,  and  coonectf  with  the  houie ;  the  hall 
entire,  the  refectory  entire,  the  doltter  untouched,  with 
file  eastern  datem  of  the  oooreat,  and  their  arma  en  II ; 
a  private  chapel  qnlte  perfect.  The  park,  which  la  stUl 
charaaing,  haa  not  been  ao  mnah  nnprofeaad ;  the  preaent 
tad  haa  loat  larva  auma,  and  paid  part  in  old  oaJia,  fiva 
tiwu^^n^^  poonda  worth  of  which  have  been  cut  near  the 
boaae.  In  recompense  he  haa  buitt  two  baby  forts,  to  pay 
Us  eounCry  in  castles  for  the  damage  done  to  the  nary ,  and 
plaated  a  handftil  of  Scotch  Urs,  that  look  like  pioosh- 
bogra  dreaaed  te  oU  femily  liveriea  for  a  public  digr.  In 
the  hall  la  a  very  good  collection  of  picturea,  all  animals ; 
the  refectory,  now  the  great  dnwing-room,  ia  (UU  of 
l^Fona  i  the  Tantted  roof  remaining,  but  the  windows 
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rockwork,  on  which  much  cost  had  been 
thrown  away,  and  a  few  castellated  buildings 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  in  the  woods. 
The  forts  upon  the  lake  were  designed  to 

give  a  naval  appearance  to  its  waters ;  and 
equentiy,  in  his  more  social  days,  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  sham  fights, — lus 
vessels  attacking  the  forts,  and  being  can- 
nonaded by  them  in  return.  The  largest  of 
these  .vessels  had  been  built  for  him  at  some 
sea^rt  on  the  eastern  coast,  and,  being 
conveyed  on  wheels  over  the  forest  to  New- 
stead,  was  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  one  of 
the  prophecies  of  Mother  Shipton,  which 
declared  that  "  when  a  ship  laden  with  Sng 
should  cross  over  Sherwood  Forest,  the 
Newstead  estate  would  pass  from  the  Byron 
fiunily."  In  Nottinghamshire,  "  ling"  is  the 
term  used  for  heather  ;  and,  in  order  to  bear 
out  Mother  Shipton  and  spite  the  old  lord, 
the  country  people,  it  is  said,  ran  alons  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  heaping  it  with  nei- 
ther all  the  way. 

This  eccentric  peer,  it  is  evident,  cared 
but  tittle  about  the  fiite  of  his  descendants. 
With  his  young  heir  in  Scotland  he  held  no 
communication  whatever ;  and  if  at  any  time 
he  happened  to  mention  him,  which  but 
rarely  occurred,  it  was  never  under  any 
other  designation  than  that  of  "  the  UtUe 
boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen.'* 

On  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle.  Lord 
Byron  having  become  a  ward  of  chancery, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  fiunily,  being  the  son  of 
the  deceased  lord's  sister «,  was  appointed 
his  guardian ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1798, 
Mrs.  Byron  and  her  son,  attended  by  their 
faithful  May  Gray,  left  Aberdeen  for  New- 
stead. »  Previously  to  their  departure,  the 
fiirniture  of  the  humble  lodgings  whidi  they 

have  new  dresses  making  for  them  by  a  Venetian  tailor. 
—Newstead  delighted  me.  There  Is  grace  and  Gothic 
indeed,  —  good  chambers,  and  a  comfortable  house. 
The  monks  formerly  were  the  only  sensible  people  that 
hadreallygoodmanatona.— C!0rreqMti4lmef,  voL  IL  p.  81.] 

*  [Isabella  Byron  s  manrled.  Ilrat,  to  Henry,  fourth  earl 
of  Carllale,  and,  secondly,  to  Sir  William  Musgrare,  hart 
of  Heaton  Castle,  Cumberland.  —  See  Byboniama.] 

*  [**  It  would  be  diflScult  to  imagine  a  transition  more 
fitted,  in  all  its  circomstancea,  to  stamp  htttbig  traces  on 
such  a  mind  as  Byron's.  He  passed,  as  at  the  changing  of 
a  theatrkal  scene,  from  very  nearly  the  one  extreme  of 
outward  show  to  the  other— fhna  a  shabby  Scotch  '  flat " 
to  a  palaoe ;  and  one  that,  with  all  its  acoompanlmenta 
of  landscape  and  tradition,  could  not  but  stimulate  to  the 
highest  pitch  a  spirit  naturally  solemn,  already  not  lightly 
tinged  with  superstition,  and  in  which  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry had  been  planted  fVom  the  cradle,  atriklog  the 
deeper  root,  because  of  the  forlomness  and  squalor  of 
erery  thing  hitherto  about  him — anger,  and  resentment, 
and  Jealousy,  the  smse  of  injustice  and  Indignity,  and  a 
haughty,  suUen  shame,  all  combining  with,  and  moulding 
ito  earliest  growth."  —  Qtiart  Ren.  18S1.] 
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had  occupied  waSf  with  the  exception  of  the 
plate  and  linen,  which  Mrs.  Byron  took 
with  her,  sold,  and  the  whole  sum  that  the 
effects  of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  of  New- 
stead  yielded  was  74/.  17f.  Id, 

From  the  early  age  at  which  Byron  was 
taken  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  mother  being  a  native  of 
that  country,  he  had  every  reason  to  consider 
himself —  as,  indeed,  he  boasts  in  Don  Juan 
— "  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred  a  whole 
one."  We  have  already  seen  how  warmly 
he  preserved  through  life  his  recollection  of 
the  mountain  scenery  in  which  he  was 
brought  up ;  and  in  the  passage  of  Don 
Juan,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  his  al- 
lusion to  the  romantic  bridge  of  Don,  and  to 
other  localities  of  Aberdeen,  shows  an  equal 
fidelity  and  fondness  of  retrospect :  — 

Ai  Auld  Lang  Syne  bringt  SootUnd,  on«  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  inoodi,  the  blue  hllU  and  dear 
•treant. 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgownle'i  brig's  black  wall. 
All  my  boy  IbeUngs,  all  my  gentler  dreamt 

or  what  I  them  dreamt,  clothed  fai  their  own  pall, 
Like  Banquo*f  oApring ; — floating  pait  me  aeemf 

My  childhood  In  this  childiahnees  of  mine ; 

I  care  not— 'tis  a  glimpse  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne."  • 

He  adds  in  a  note,  "  The  Brig  of  Don, 
near  the  '  auld  town'  of  Aberdeen,  with  its 
one  arch  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream, 
is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still  re- 
member, though  perhaps  I  may  misquote 
the  awful  proverb  which  made  me  pause  to 
cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish 
delieht,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  bv  the 
mother's  side.  The  saving,  as  recolfected 
by  me,  was  this,  but  I  nave  never  heard  or 
seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age :  — 

** '  Brig  of  Balgownie,  biaek  's  your  wa*, 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  mm,  and  a  mear's  ae  foal, 
Down  ye  shaU  &'.*"* 

^  To  meet  with  an  Aberdonian  was,  at  all 
times,  a  delight  to  him  ;  and  when  the  late 
Mr  Scott  %  who  was  a  native  of  Abcaxleen, 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Venice  in  the  year  1819, 
m  talkine  of  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  one 
of  the  places  he  particularly  mentioned  was 
Wallace-nook,  a  spot  where  there  is  a  rude 
statue  of  the  Scottish  chief  still  standing. 
From  first  to  last,  indeed,  these  recollections 
of  the  country  of  his  youth  never  forsook 
him.  In  his  early  voyage  into  Greece,  not 
only  the  shapes  of  the  mountains,  but  the 
kilts  and  haray  forms  of  the  Albanese, — all, 

>  [See  Works,  p.  707.] 

*  The  correct  reading  of  this  legend  is,  I  understand, 
as  follows :  — 

**  Brig  o'  Balgownie,  toigki  (strong)  Is  thy  wa' ; 
Wl'^a  wife's  ae  son  on  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Down  Shalt  thou  &'." 


as  he  says,  "  carried  him  back  to  Morven ;" 
and,  in  his  last  fatal  expedition,  the  dress 
which  he  himself  chiefly  wore  at  Cephalonia 
was  a  tartan  jacket. 

Cordial,  however,  and  deep  as  were  the 
impressions  which  he  retained  of  Scotland, 
he  would  sometimes  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  amiable  feelings,  endeavour  perversely 
to  belie  his  own  better  nature ;  and,  when 
under  the  excitement  of  anger  or  ridicule, 
persuade  not  only  others,  but  even  himself 
that  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  ran 
directly  otherwise.  The  abuse  with  which, 
in  his  anger  against  the  Edinbuigh  Review, 
he  overwhelmed  every  thin^  Scotch,  is  an 
instance  of  this  temporary  triumph  of  wilful- 
ness ;  and,  at  anv  tmie,  the  least  association 
of  ridicule  with  the  country  or  its  inhalHtants 
was  sufficient,  for  the  moment,  to  put  all  his 
sentiment  to  flight.  A  friend  of  his  once 
described  to  me  the  haU^layfiil  rage  into 
which  she  saw  him  thrown,  one  day,  by  a 
heedless  girl,  who  remarked  that  she  thought 
he  bad  a  uttle  of  the  Scotch  accent.  "  Om>d 
God,  I  hope  not!"  he  exclaimed.  Tm 
sure  I  have  n't.  I  would  rather  the  whole 
d — d  country  was  sunk  in  the  sea — I  the 
Scotch  accent!" 

To  such  sallies,  however,  whether  in 
writing  or  conversation,  but  little  weight  is 
to  be  allowed, — particularly,  in  comparison 
with  those  strong  testimonies  which  he  has 
left  on  record  of  his  fondness  for  his  early 
home ;  and  while,  on  his  side,  this  feeling  so 
indelibly  existed,  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Aberdeen,  who  consider  him  as 
almost  their  fellow-townsman,  a  correspond- 
ent warmth  of  affection  far  his  memory  and 
name.  The  various  houses  where  he  resided 
in  his  youth  are  pointed  out  to  the  traveller ; 
to  have  seen  him  but  once  is  a  recollection 
boasted  of  with  pride ;  and  the  Briff  of  Don, 
beautiful  in  itself,  is  invested,  by  his  mere 
mention  of  it,  with  an  additional  charm. 
Two  or  three  years  since,  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  was  offered  to  a  person  in  Aberdeen 
for  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his  possession, 
written  by  Cwtain  Byron  a  few  days  before 
his  death ;  and,  among  the  memorials  of  the 
young  poet,  which  are  treasured  up  by  in- 
dividuals of  that  place,  there  is  one  which  it 
would  have  not  a  little  amused  himself  to 
hear  of,  being  no  less  characteristic  a  relic 
than  an  old  china  saucer,  out  of  which  he 
had  bitten  a  large  piece,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
when  a  child. 

>  [Mr.  John  Soott,  author  of  <<A  Vlstt  to  Paris.  1814,** 
**  Paris  Rerisited,  181A,"  ftc.  He  was  killed  fai  a  duel  in 
I8S1.] 
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CHAPTER  IL 

1798—1801. 

NEWSTBilD. GUARDIANSHIP  OF  LORD  CAR- 
LISLE.   CHARACTER  OP  THE  LATE  LORD 

BYRON. EMPIRIC    AT     NOTTINGHAM. — 

MRS.    BYRON'S     PENSION.  —  REMOVAL    TO 

LONDON. DR.    BAILLIE.  —  DULWICH. 

DR.  GLENNIB.  —  TRAITS    OF    CHARACTER. 

MARGARET    PARKER. "FIRST    DASH 

INTO  POETRY." 

It  Mras  in  the  summer  of  1796,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  Lord  Byron,  then  in  his 
elerenth  year,  left  Scotland  with  his  mother 
and  nurse,  to  take  possession  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  of  his  latest 
letters,  referrii^  to  this  journey,  he  says,  "  I 
recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  yesterday 
— I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  England  m  1798." 
They  had  already  arrived  at  the  Newstead 
toll-bar,  and  saw  the  woods  of  the  Abbey 
stretchmg  out  to  receive  them,  when 
Mrs.  Byron,  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
place,  asked  the  woman  of  the  toU-house  to 
whom  that  seat  belonged.  She  was  told 
that  the  owner  of  it.  Lord  Byron,  had  been 
some  months  dead.  **  And  who  is  the  next 
heir?"  asked  the  proud  and  happy  mother. 
••  They  say,"  answered  the  woman,  "  it  b  a 
little  boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen."—*'  And 
this  is  he,  bless  hnn  I"  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  herself,  and  turning 
to  kiss  with  delight  the  young  lord,  who  was 
seated  on  her  lao. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, such  an  early  elevation  to  rank 
would  be  but  too  likely  to  have  a  dangerous 
influence  on  the  character ;  and  the  guidance 
under  which  youne  Byron  entered  upon  his 
new  station  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely 
to  lead  him  safely  throu^  its  perils  and 
temptations.  lEs  mother,  without  jud^ent 
or  sel^command,  alternately  spoiled  him  bv 
indulgence,  and  irritated,  or— ^  what  was  still 
^orse — amused  him  by  her  violence.  That 
strong  sense  of  the  ricuculous,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  remarkable,  and  which 
showed  itsdf  thus  early,  got  the  better  even 
of  his  fear  of  her ;  and  when  Mrs.  Byron, 
who  was  a  short  and  corpulent  person,  and 
rolled  considerably  in  her  gait,  would,  in  a 
rage,  endeavour  to  catch  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment,  the  young  urchin, 
proud  of  being  able  to  outstrip  her,  notwith- 
standing his  lameness,  would  run  round  the 
room,  laughing  hke  a  little  Puck,  and  mock- 

>  [*'  She  would  pass  from  passionate  caresses  to  the 
lepDJtaioa  of  actotf  diagost ;  *  then '  (we  quote  from  a  let- 
ter written  bjr  one  of  her  relattous  in  Sootland)  '  devour 


in^  at  all  her  menaces.  In  a  few  anecdotes 
of  his  early  life  which  he  related  in  his 
**  Memoranoa,"  though  the  name  of  his 
mother  was  never  mentioned  but  with  respect, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  re- 
collections she  had  left  behind — at  least  those 
that  had  made  the  deepest  impression — were 
of  a  painful  nature.  One  of  the  most  striking 
passages,  indeed,  in  the  few  pages  of  that 
Memoir  which  related  to  his  early  da^s,  was 
where,  in  speaking  of  his  own  sensitiveness, 
on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot,  he  de- 
scribed the  feelinp  of  horror  and  humiliation 
that  came  over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  one 
of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  "  a  lame 
brat."i  As  all  that  he  had  felt  strongly 
through  life  was,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
reproduced  in  his  poetry,  it  was  not  hkety 
that  an  expression  such  as  this  should  fail 
of  being  recorded.  Accordinjriy  we  find,  in 
the  opening  of  his  drama,  **  The  Deformed 
Tran^orm^," 

Sertka,  Oat,  hunchback ! 
Arnold.  I  was  horn  so,  mother  I  * 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  that 
whole  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  this  single  recollection. 

While  such  was  the  character  of  the  person 
under  whose  immediate  eye  his  youth  was 
passed,  the  counteraction  which  a  kind  and 
watchful  guardian  might  have  opposed  to 
such  example  and  influence  was  almost 
wholly  lost  to  him.  Connected  but  remotely 
with  the  familv,  and  never  having  had  anv 
opportunity  of  knowii^  the  boy,  it  was  with 
much  reluctance  that  Lord  Carlisle  originally 
undertook  the  trust;  nor  can  we  wonder 
that,  when  his  duties  as  a  guardian  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Byron,  he  should 
be  deterred  from  interfering  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  child  by  his  fear 
of  coming  into  collisioii  with  the  violence  and 
caprice  of  the  mother. 

Had  even  the  character  which  the  last 
lord  left  behind  been  sufficiently  popular  to 
pique  his  young  successor  into  an  emulation 
of  liis  good  naiQe,  such  a  salutary  rivalry  of 
the  dead  would  have  supplied  the  place  of 
livinff  examples}  and  there  is  no  mind  in 
which  such  an  ambition  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  spring  up  than  that  of  Byron. 
But  unlucldly,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  not 
the  case ;  and  not  only  wa^  so  fair  a  stimulus 
to  good  conduct  wanting,  but  a  rivalry  of  a 
very  different  nature  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  strange  anecdotes  told  of  the  last  lord 
by  the  country  people,  amopg  whom  his 
fierce  and  solitary  habita  had  procured  for 

him  with  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  eyes  were  as  beau- 
tiftil  as  his  father's.*  *'  —  Quart,  Rev,  1831.] 
«  [SeeWorks,p.aOO.] 
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him  a  sort  of  fearful  renown,  were  of  a  nature 
Uvelilj  to  arrest  the  fimcv  of  the  young  poet, 
and  even  to  waken  in  nis  mind  a  aort  of 
boybh  admiration  for  singularities  which  he 
found  thus  elevated  into  matters  of  wonder 
and  record.    B  v  some  it  has  been  even  sup- 
posed that  in  these  stories  of  his  eccentric 
relative  his  imagination  found  the  first  dark 
outlines  of  that  ideal  character,  which  he 
afterwards  embodied  in  so  many  different 
shapes,  and  ennobled  by  his  genius.    But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  fiur  from 
improbable  that,  destitute  as  he  was  of  other 
and  better  models,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  should,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  have  influenced  his  fancy  and 
tastes.    One  habit,  which  he  seems  early  to 
have  derived  from  this  spirit  of  imitation, 
and  which  he  retained  through  life,  was  that 
of  constantly  having  arms  of  some  description 
about  or  near  him — it  being  his  practice, 
when  quite  a  boy,  to  carry,  at  all  times, 
small  loaded  pistols  in  his  waistcoat  pockets. 
The  affiay,  mdeed,  of  the  late  lord  with 
Mr.  Chaworth  had,  at  a  very  early  ace,  by 
connecting  duelHns  in  his  mind  wiui  the 
name  of  his  race,  led  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  this  mode  of  arbitrament ;  and  the  mortifi- 
cation which  he  had,  for  some  time,  to  endure 
at  school,   from   insults,   as  he  imagmed, 
hazarded  on  the  presumption  of  his  physical 
inferiority,  found  consoiadon  in  the  thought 
that  a  day  would  yet  arrive  when  the  law  of 
the  pistol  would  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  stronaest. 

On  their  arrival  from  Scotland,  Mrs.  Byron, 
with  the  hope  of  having  his  lameness  re* 
moved,  placed  her  son  under  the  care  of  a 
person  who  professed  the  cure  of  such  cases, 
at  Nottingham.  The  name  of  this  man,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  empirical  pre- 
tender, was  Lavender;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  was  by 
first  mbbinff  the  foot  over,  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  nandsfiil  of  oil,  and  then  twisting 
the  limb  forcibly  round,  and  screwing  it  up 
in  a  wooden  machine.  That  the  boy  might 
not  lose  ground  in  his  education  during  wis 
interval,  he  received  lessons  in  Latin  firom 
a  respectable  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  read  parts  of  Virgil  and^  Cicero  with 
him,  and  represents  his  proficiency  to  have 
been,  for  his  age,  considerable.  He  was  often, 
during^  his  lessons,  in  violent  pain,  from  the 
torturing  position  in  which  his  foot  was 
kept ;  and  Mr.  Rogers  one  day  said  to  him, 
"  It  makes  me  uncomfortable,  my  Lord,  to 
see  you  sitting  there  in  such  pain  as  I  know 
you  must  be  suffering.** — '*  Never  mind, 
Mr.  Rogers,**  answered  uie  boy ;  **  you  shall 
not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  meJ* 

This  gentleman,  who  speaks  with  the  most 


& 


afiectionate  remembrance  of  his  pupil, 
mentions  several  instances  of  the  gaiety  of 
spirit  with  which  he  used  to  take  revenge  on 
his  tormentor.  Lavender,  by  exposing  and 
lau^in^  at  his  {)ompous  ignorance.  Among 
other  tncks,  he  one  day  scribbled  down  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  all  the  letters  cxf  the  alphabet, 
put  together  at  random,  but  in  the  K>rm  of 
words  and  sentences,  and,  pladnethem  before 
this  aU-pretending  person,  asked  him  gravely 
what  lan^|uage  it  was.  The  quack,  unwilling 
to  own  his  ignorance,  answered  confidently, 
"  Italian,"  —  to  the  infinite  delight,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  of  the  little  satirist  in  embryo, 
who  burst  into  a  loud,  triumphant  laugh,  at 
the  success  of  the  trap  which  he  had  thus 
laid  for  imposture. 

With  that  mindfulness  towards  all  who 
had  been  about  him  in  his  youth,  which  was 
so  distinguishing  a  trait  in  nls  character,  he, 
many  years  after,  when  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham,  sent  a  message,  mil  of  kind- 
ness, to  his  old  instructor,  and  bid  the  bearer 
of  it  tell  him,  that,  beginninff  from  a  certain 
Ime  in  Viigil  which  he  mentioned,  he  could 
recite  twenty  verses  on,  which  he  well  re- 
membered having  read  with  this  gentleman, 
when  suffering  afi  the  time  the  most  dreadful 
pain. 

It  was  about  this  period,  according  to  his 
nurse.  May  Gray,  that  the  first  symptom  of 
any  tendency  towards  rh^inin^  showed  itself 
in  him ;  and  the  occasion  which  she  repre- 
sented as  having  given  rise  to  this  childish 
effort  was  as  follows : — An  elderly  lady,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  bis  mother,  had 
made  use  of  some  expression  that  very  much 
affironted  him ;  and  these  sli^ts,  his  nurse 
said,  he  generally  resented  violently  and  im- 
placably. The  old  lady  had  some  curious 
notions  respecting  the  soul,  which,  she  ima- 
gined, took  Its  flight  to  the  moon  after  death, 
as  a  preliminary  essay  before  it  proceeded 
further.  One  day,  after  a  repetition,  it  is 
supposed,  of  her  ori^;inal  insult  to  the  boy, 
heappeared  before  his  nurse  in  a  violent  rage. 
"  Well,  my  little  hero,**  she  asked,  "  what's 
the  matter  with  you  now  ?  '*  Upon  which  the 
child  answered,  that  "  this  old  woman  had 
put  him  in  a  most  terrible  pasdon — that  he 
could  not  bear  the  si^t  or  her,"  &c  &c. — 
and  then  broke  out  mto  the  following  doo^ 
serel,  which  he  rq)eated  over  and  over,  as  if 
delighted  with  the  vent  he  had  found  for 
his  rage: — 

In  Nottlnglum  eoontj  Umm  Uvw  aft  8win  GrMU, 
At  cunt  an  old  lady  as  erer  was  seen ; 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be  iooii. 
She  firmly  belleres  she  will  go  to  Uie  moon. 

It  is  possible  that  these  rhymea  may  have 
been  caught  up  at  second-hand;  and  he 
himself,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  dated  his 
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"first  dash  into  poetry,"  as  he  calls  it,  a  year 
later: — but  the  anecdote  altogether,  as  con- 
tanung  some  early  dawmngs  of  character, 
appeared  to  rae  worth  oreserving. 

llie  small  income  of  Mrs.  Byron  received 
at  this  time  the  addition — most  seasonable, 
no  doubt,  though  on  what  grounds  accorded 
I  know  not — of  a  poision  on  the  CSvil  list, 
of  300A  a  year,  llie  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  King's  warrant  for  the  grant  :— 
(Signed) 

**  Geobob  R. 

"  Whbreas  we  are  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  unto  Catharine  Gordon  Byron, 
widow,  an  annuity  of  3001^  to  commence 
from  5th  July,  1799,  and  to  continue  during 
pleasure :  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that,  bv 
virtue  of  our  general  letters  of  Privy  Seal, 
bearing  date  5th  November,  1760,  you  do 
issue  and  pay  out  of  our  treasure,  pr  revenue 
in  the  recdpt  of  the  exchequer,  applicable 
to  the  uses  of  our  civil  government,  unto  the 
said  Catharine  Gordon  Byron,  widow,  or  her 
assignees,  the  said  annuity,  to  conunence 
from  5th  July,  1799,  and  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  same  shall  become  due, 
and  to  continue  during  our  pleasure  ;  and  for 
so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given 
at  our  Court  of  St.  James's,  2d  October,  1799, 
39th  year  of  our  reiffn. 

"  By  His  Mtyest/s  command, 
(Signed)        "*  W.  Pitt. 

**  S.  Douglas.  1 
-EdW.  Roberts,  Dep.  Cler*.  Pellium." 

Finding  but  little  benefit  from  the  Not- 
tingham practitioner,  Mrs.  Bjrron,  in  the 
snmmer  of  the  year  1799,  thought  it  right  to 
remove  her  boy  to  London,  where,  at  the 
soggestion  of  Lord  Cariisle,  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Baillie.<  It  beins  an  obiect, 
too,  to  pbce  him  at  some  quiet  school,  where 
the  means  adopted  for  the  cure  of  his  infirm- 
ity m^t  be  more  easUy  attended  to,  the 
establishment  of  the  late  Dr.  Glennie  at 
Dulwich,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose ;  and 
as  it  was  thought  advisable  that  ne  should 
have  a  ueparate  apartment  to  sleep  in.  Dr. 
Glemne  had  a  bed  put  i^for  him  in  his  own 


>  [The  ri|^t  bon.  SjIreBter  Douglas,  aftflrwards  Lord 
Gknbente.  Whan  In  Us  78th  year,  his  h»rdahlp  pub- 
nsfaed  a  tramlathw  of  tlia  flnt  canto  of  Fottegoerris 
'   Bediedinisas.] 


*  [Tlw  fflostrlous  pbjsidBn,  Dr.  Matthew  BallUe— 
brachar  to  the  poetosa  Joanna  BallUa.  and  broUier>ln- 
law  to  Lord  Chief  Jastioa  Denman — died  in  ISSS.] 

*  In alatter  addressed  latolj  bgr  Mr.  Sheldrake  to  the 
•ditor  of  a  Medleal  Joomal,  It  is  stated  that  the  person 
of  the  same  naaw  who  attended  Lord  Byron  at  Dulwich 

flie  honour  of  betng^'called  in  to  a  mistalie,  and 
nothing  towafds  the  remedy  of  the  limb.    The 


Study.  Mrs.  Byron,  who  had  remained  a 
short  time  behind  him.at  Newstead,  on  her 
arrival  in  town  took  a  house  upon  Sloane 
Terrace ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  one  of  the  Messrs  Sheldrake  ^  was 
employed  to  construct  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  the  limb  of  the 
diild.  Moderation  in  aU  athletic  exercises 
was,  of  course,  prescribed  ;  but  Dr.  Glennie 
found  it  by  no  means  easy  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  this  rule,  as,  thoush  sufficiently 
quiet  when  along  with  him  in  nis  study,  no 
sooner  was  the  boy  released  for  play,  than 
he  showed  as  much  ambition  to  excel  in  all 
exercises  as  the  most  robust  youth  of  the 
school ; — *'  an  ambition,"  adds  Dr.  Glennie, 
in  a  communication  with  which  he  fovoured 
me  a  diort  time  before  his  death,  **  which  I 
have  remaiked  to  prevail  in  ^eral  in 
young  persons  labounng  under  similar  defects 
of  nature."^ 

Having  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
Latin  grammar  according  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing adopted  at  Aberdeen,  the  young  student 
had  now  unluckily  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
was,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  retarded  in  his 
studies  and  perplexed  in  his  recollections,  by 
the  necessity  of  toiling  throtigh  the  ru- 
diments again  in  one  of  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  English  schools.  **  I  found  lum  enter 
upon  his  tasks,**  says  Dr.  Glennie,  "with 
alacrity  and  success.  He  was  playful,  good- 
humoured,  and  beloved  by  his  companions. 
His  reading  in  history  and  poetry  was  far 
beyond  the  usual  standard  or  his  age,  and  in 
my  study  he  found  many  books  open  to  him, 
both  to  please  his  taste  and  gratify  his 
curiosity ;  among  others  a  set  of  our  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  Churchill,  which  1  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  he  had  more  than 
once  perused  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
showed  at  this  age  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, upon  which  he  seemed  delighted  to 
converse  with  me,  especially  after  our  r^ 
ligious  exercises  of  a  Sunday  evening ;  when 
he  would  reason  upon  the  facts  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Volume  with  every  sppearance 
of  belief  in  the  divine  tmths  wnich  they 
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writer  of  the  letter  adds,  that  he  was  himself  consulted  bj 
Lord  Byron  four  or  fire  years  afterwards,  and  though 
unable  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  delbct,  Ihmi  the  un- 
wDUngness  of  his  noble  patient  to  submit  to  restraint  or 
confinement,  was  sucoessftil  in  constructing  a  sort  of  shoe 
for  the  foot,  which  in  some  degree  alleriated  the  incon- 
Tenience  under  which  he  laboured. 

4  u  QuolqiM/*  fays  AUeri,  speaUng  of  his  school-days, 
**Je  ftuse  le  plus  petit  de  tous  les  grands  qui  se  trou- 
▼aleot  au  seoond  appartement  oO  j'^tais  deseendu,  c*£tait 
pricistoent  mon  inferiority  de  taille,  d'Age,  et  de  Ibroe, 
qui  me  donnalt  plus  de  courage,  et  m*engageait  A  me  dii- 
tinguer.** 
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unfold.  That  the  iropressioiu,"  adds  the 
writer,  **  thiu  imbibed  in  his  boyhood,  had, 
notwithstanding  the  irr^[ularide8  of  his  after 
life,  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  will  appear,  I 
think,  to  erei^  unpartial  reader  of  his  works 
in  general ;  and  I  never  have  been  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  persuasion  that,  in  the 
strange  aberrations  which  so  unfortunately 
marked  his  subsequent  career,  he  must  have 
found  It  difficult  to  violate  the  better  prin- 
ciples early  instilled  into  him.** 

It  should  have  been  mendoned,  amonf 
the  traits  which  I  have  recorded  of  his  stiU 
earlier  years,  that,  according  to  the  character 
given  of  him  by  his  first  nurse's  husband,  he 
was,  when  a  mere  child,  ''particularly  in- 
quisitive and  puzzling  about  religion." 

It  was  not  long  before  Dr.  Oiennie  began 
to  discover — what  instructors  of  youth  must 
too  often  experience — that  the  parent  was 
a  much  more  difficult  subject  to  deal  with 
than  the  child.  Though  professing  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  representations  of  this 
gendeman,  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  her 
son  to  pursue  his  studies  without  mter- 
niption,  Mrs.  Byron  had  neither  sense  nor 
seif-deiual  enough  to  act  up  to  these  pro- 
fessions ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Dr.  Glennie,  ana  the  ii\juncdons  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  continued  to  interfere'  with  and 
thwart  the  progress  of  the  boy's  educadon 
in  every  way  that  a  fond,  wrong-headed,  and 
self-willed  mother  could  devise.  In  vain  was 
it  stated  to  her  that,  in  all  the  elemental 
parts  of  learning  which  are  requisite  for  a 
youth  destined  to  a  great  public  school, 
young  Byron  was  much  behind  other  youths 
of  his  age,  and  that,  to  retrieve  this  deficiency, 
the  undivided  application  of  his  whole  dme 
would  be  necesMfy.  Though  iqipearin^  to 
be  sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  suggestions, 
she  not  the  less  embarrassed  and  obstructed 
the  teacher  in  his  task.  Not  content  with 
the  interval  between  Saturday  and  Monday, 
which,  contrary  to  Dr.  Glennie's  wish,  the 
boy  generally  passed  at  Sloane  Terrace,  she 
would  fi*equently  keep  him  at  home  a  week 
beyond  this  time,  and,  still  fiirther  to  add  to 
the  distracdon  of  such  intemipdons,  col- 
lected around  him  a  numerous  circle  of 
young  acquaintances,  without  exercising,  as 
ma3r  be  supposed,  much  discriminadon  in  her 
choice.  '*How,  indeed,  could  she?"  asks 
Dr.  Glennie — "Mrs.  Byron  was  a  total 
stranger  to  English  society  and  English 
manners ;  with  an  exterior  ni  from  prepos- 

1  [H  This  was  a  moft  anfoittDute  oocnrrenoe,  and  jH 
we  do  not  Me  that  it  ii  pocilble  to  attach  anj  aeriouf 
blame  to  Lord  Carlif  le't  ooiyiuct  —  at  least  until  we  reach 
a  later  itas*  9t  the  atorj.  The  Inunediate  consoqnmce, 
hovvrer,  was,  that  Lord  Byron's  mind  continued  to  ex- 
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sessing,  an  understandins  where  nature  had 
not  }xen  more  boundml,  a  mind  almost 
wholly  without  cultivadon,  and  the  pecu- 
liarides  of  northern  opinions,  northern  habits, 
and  northern  accent,  I  trust  I  do  no  great 
prejudice  to  the  memory  of  my  country- 
woman, if  I  say  Mrs.  Byron  was  not  a 
Madame  de  Lambert,  endowed  with  powers 
to  retrieve  the  fortune,  and  form  the 
character  and  manners,  of  a  young  nobleman, 
her  son." 

The  interposition  of  Lord  Cariisle,  to 
whose  authority  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appeal,  had  more  than  once  given  a  check 
to  these  duturbing  indulgences.  Sanctioned 
by  such  support.  Dr.  Glennie  even  ventured 
to  oppose  nimsdf  to  the  privflege,  so  often 
abused,  of  the  usual  visits  on  a  Saturday  ; 
and  the  scenes  which  he  had  to  encounter 
on  each  new  case  of  refiisal  were  such  as 
would  have  wearied  out  the  patience  of  any 
less  zealous  and  conscientious  schoolmaster. 
Mrs.  Byron,  whose  paroxysms  of  passion 
were  not,  like  those  of  tier  son,  "silent  rages,*" 
would,  on  all  these  occasions,  break  out  into 
such  audible  fits  of  temper  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  firom  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
scholars  and  the  servants  ;  and  Dr.  Glennie 
had,  one  day,  the  pain  of  overhearing  a 
school-fellow  of  his  noble  pupil  say  to  him, 
"Byron,  your  mother  is  a  fool ;"  to  which 
the  other  answered  doomily,  "  I  know  it.** 
In  conseouence  of  afi  this  violence  and  im- 

f practicability  of  temper.  Lord  Carlisle  at 
ength  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  mother  of  his  ward;  and  on  a 
ftirther  application  fit>m  the  instructor,  for 
the  exertion  of  his  influence,  said  "  I  can 
have  nothing  more  to  do  widi  Mrs.  Byron, 
^you  must  now  manage  her  as  you  can."  ^ 
Among  the  books  that  lay  accessible 
to  the  boys  in  Dr.  Glennie's  study  was  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  brother  of  one  of 
nis  most  intimate  fiiends,  entitled,  *'  Narrative 
of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on  the  coast 
of  Aracan,  in  the  year  1795."  The  writer  > 
had  been  die  second  officer  of  the  ship,  and 
the  account  which  he  had  sent  home  to  his 
fiiends  of  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-passengers  had  appeared  to  them  so 
touching  and  strange,  that  they  determined 
to  publish  it.  The  pamphlet  attracted  but 
little,  it  seems,  of  public  attention,  but 
among  the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove 
it  was  a  favourite  study  ;  and  the  impression 
which  it  left  on  the  retentive  nrind  of  Byron 

pand  and  ripen  under  the  same  anhs|>|>y  Influences  which 
had  withered  the  bloom  of  his  Infkncjr."  ^  Qaorf .  Jtr*. 
1831.] 

*  [William  Mackery,  son  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Mackciy. 
minister  of  Lairg,  in  Sotherlandshire.] 
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may  have  had  some  share,  perhaps,  m 
soggesting  that  curious  research  through  all 
the  various  Accounts  of  Shipwrecks  upon 
record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
depict  with  such  power  a  scene  of  the  same 
dncription  in  Don  Juan.  The  following 
afiecting  incident,  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet,  has  been  adopted,  it  will 
be  seen,  with  but  little  change  either  of  phrase 
or  dicumstanoe^  by  the  poet ; — 

"  Of  those  who  were  not  immediately  near 
me  I  knew  Ettle,  unless  b^  their  cries.  Some 
struggled  hard,  and  died  m  great  agony ;  but 
it  was  not  always  those  whose  strength  was 
most  impaired  that  died  the  easiest,  though, 
in  some  cases,  it  mi^t  have  been  so.  I 
particolariy  remember  the  following  instances. 
Mr.  Wades  servant,  a  stout  and  healthy  boy, 
died  early  and  almost  without  a  eroan ; 
while  another  of  the  same  age,  but  of  a  less 
promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer. 
the  fiite  of  Uiese  unfortunate  boys  differed 
also  in  another  respect  highly  deserving  of 
notice.  Their  Others  were  both  in  the  fore- 
top  when  the  lads  were  taken  ill.  Hie 
fiuier  of  Mr.  Wade's  boy  hearing  of  his  son's 
lUneBS,  answered  with  indifierence, '  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  him,'  and  left  him  to 
his  fiite.  The  other,  when  the  accounts 
reached  him,  hurried  down,  and  watching 
for  a  fiiYourable  moment,  crawled  on  all-fours 
alon^  the  weather  gunwale  to  his  son,  who 
was  in  the  mizen  rigging.  By  that  time,  only 
three  or  four  pliSa  of  the  quarter-deck 
remained,  just  oyer  the  weather-quarter 
gallerjr ;  and  to  this  spot  the  imhappy  man 
led  his  son,  making  hnn  fost  to  the  rail  to 
prevent  his  being  washed  away.  Whenever 
the  boy  was  seu^  with  a  fit  oif  retdung,  the 

*  The  MlowiBg  U  Lord  Byron's  Tenfcm  of  tUs  toueh- 
faig  urntiTe ;  and  U  will  be  felt,  I  think,  by  every  reader, 
that  drfs  Is  one  ct  the  iutanoes  in  which  poetiy  miut  be 
coateBt  to  yidd  the  palm  to  prose.  There  is  a  pathos  In 
the  \aA  sentences  of  the  seaman*s  redtal,  which  the  ar- 
tieees  of  metre  and  rhyme  were  sure  to  disturb,  and 
wUeh,  indeed,  no  verses,  however  beantlflil,  could  half 
lo  nalorally  and  powerfttlly  express ;  <— 

*  There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  mote  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view. 

Bat  be  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 
His  neanet  luessinaCo  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  gianoe  on  him,  and  said, '  Heaven's  will  be  done, 
I  can  do  nothing,*  and  he  saw  him  thrown 
Into  the  deep  witlioat  a  tear  or  groan. 

*  The  other  frther  £ul  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  boy  bore  op  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  ihte ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  IWmi  off  the  wel^t 
He  saw  increasfaig  on  his  Cither's  heart. 
With  the  daep,  deadly  thoo^t,  that  they  most  part. 
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father  lifted  him  up  and  wiped  the  foam  fi^m 
his  lips ;  and,  if  a  shower  came,  he  made 
him  open  his  mouth  to  receive  the  drops,  or 
eently  squeezed  them  into  it  fi-om  a  rag. 
in  tms  anecting  situation  both  remained  four 
or  five  days,  ull  the  boy  expired.  The  un- 
fortunate parent,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe 
the  fact,  then  raised  the  body,  gazed  wist- 
fully at  it,  and,  when  he  could  no  longer 
entertain  any  doubt,  watched  it  in  silence  till 
it  was  carried  off  by  the  sea ;  then,  wrapping 
himself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down  and 
rose  no  more ;  though  he  must  have  lived 
two  days  longer,  as  we  judged  fit>m  the 
quivering  of  his  limbs,  when  a  wave  broke 
over  him."* 

It  was  probably  during  one  of  the  va- 
cations of  this  jear,  that  uie  boyish  love  for 
his  young  cousm.  Miss  Parker,  to  which  he 
attributes  the  glory  of  havinjg  first  inspired 
him  with  poetry,  took  possession  of  his  fancy. 
'*  My  first  dash  mto  poetry,"  he  says,  **  was  as 
early  as  1800.  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a 
passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker 
(daughter  and  erand-dau^ter  of  the  two 
Admirals  Parker^,  one  of  me  roost  beautiful 
of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long  forgotten 
the  verses,  but  it  would  be  difficult  lor  me 
to  forvet  her  —  her  dark  eyes  —  her  long 
eye-la«ies  —  her  completely  Greek  cast  of 
mce  and  figure  I  I  was  then  about  twelve — 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died 
about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  which  iimired  her  spine,  and 
induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta 
(by  some  thought  still  anore  beautiful)  died 
of  the  same  malady  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  in 
attending  her,  that  Margaret  met  with  the 
accident  whidi  occasioned  her  own  death. 


*<  And  o*er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyel  fmoi  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gased. 
And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come. 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glased, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  sqaeexed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

into  his  dying  child's  month— but  in  vain. 


41 


The  boy  expired —the  firther  held  the  clay, 
And  look'd  upon  \X  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
StUTon  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watch'd  it  wlstftilly,  until  away 
Twas  borne  by  the  rode  wave  wherein  'twas  cast : 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering. 

And  gave  no  sign  of  Ulb,  save  his  limbs  quivering." 

DoM  JuAK,  Canto  ii. 


In  the  collection  of  **  Shipwrei^  and  Disasters  at 
Sea,'*  to  which  Lord  Byron  so  skilMly  had  recourse  for 
the  technical  knowledge  and  liacts  out  of  which  he  has 
composed  hfs  own  powerful  description,  the  reader  will 
find  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Jnno  here  referred  to. 
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^  My  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to 
*  see  her,  shortly  before  her  death,  upon  acci- 
dentally menttonins  my  name,  Margaret 
coloured  through  the  paieness  of  mortality 
to  the  eyes,  to  uie  great  astomshment  of  my 
sister,  who  (residing  with  her  grandmother, 
Lady  Holdeme8S\  and  seeing  but  little  of 
me,  for  family  reasons),  knew  nothing  of  our 
attachment,  nor  could  concdve  why  my  name 
should  affect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew 
nothing  of  her  illness,  being  at  Harrow  and 
in  the  country,  till  she  was  gone.  Some 
years  after,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — 
a  very  dull  one.^ 

"  I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing 
equal  to  the  ttwuparent  beauty  of  my  cousin, 
or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  during 
the  short  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked 
as  if  she  nad  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow — 
ail  beauty  and  peace. 

"My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon 
me — I  could  not  sleep — I  could  not  eat — 
I  could  not  rest :  and  althou^  I  had  reason 
to  know  that  she  loved  me,  it  was  the  tex- 
ture of  my  life  to  think  of  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  we  could  meet  again, 
being  usually  about  twelve  hours  of  sepa*- 
ration !  But  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  am  not 
much  wiser  now.* 

He  had  been  nearly  two  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Glennie,  when  his  mother, 
discontented  at  the  slowness  of  his  progress 
— though  being,  herself,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
principal  cause  of  it  —  entreated  so  ursentiy 
of  Lord  Carlisle  to  have  him  removed  to  a 
public  school,  that  her  wish  was  at  length 
acceded  to ;  and  "  accordingly,"  says  fhr. 
Glennie,  "  to  Harrow  he  went,  as  little  pre- 
pared as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  from  two 
years  of  elementary  instruction,  thwarted  by 
every  art  that  could  estrange  the  mind  of 
youUi  from  preceptor,  from  school,  and  from 
all  serious  study.** 

This  gentleman  saw  but  little  of  Lord 
Byron  after  he  left  his  care ;  but,  from  the 
manner  in  which  both  he  and  Mrs.  Glennie 
spoke  of  their  early  charge,  it  was  evident 
that  his  subsequent  career  had  been  watched 
by  them  with  interest ;  that  they  had  seen 
even  his  errors  through  the  softemng  medium 
of  their  first  feeling  towards  him,  and  had 
never,  in  his  most  irregular  aberrations,  lost 
the  traces  of  those  fine  qualities  which  they 
had  loved  and  admired  in  him  when  a  chUdf. 
Of  the  constancy,  too,  of  this  feeling.  Dr. 
Glennie  had  to  stand  no  ordinary  trial,  having 
visited  Geneva  in   1817,  soon  af^  Lord 

1  [Tblf  lady,  daughter  of  M.  DoaUette,  a  Dutch  8«n- 
tieman,  was  married  at  the  Hague,  in  1748,  Co  Robert 
D'Arcjr,  fourth  Earl  of  Holdemeu.  Upon  hli  death,  fai 
1778,  the  earldom  became  extinct,  and  what  remained  of 


Bvron  had  left  it»  when  the  prvmte  diaracter 
of  the  poet  was  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  un- 
popularity, and  when,  amoitt  those  friends 
who  knew  that  Dr.  Glennie  had  once  been 
his  tutor,  it  was  made  a  frequent  subject  of 
banter  with  this  gentleman  that  he  had  not 
more  strictly  disciplined  his  pupil,  or,  to  use 
their  own  words,  "made  a  better  boy  of 
him." 

About  the  tiine  when  young  Byroo  was 
removed,  for  his  education,  to  London,  his 
nurse  May  Gray  left  the  service  of  Mrs.  Bvron 
and  returned  to  her  native  country,  where 
she  died  about  three  years  since.  She  had 
inarried  respectably,  and  in  one  of  her  last 
illnesses  was  attended  professionally  by 
Dr.  Ewing  of  Aberdeen,  who,  having  been 
always  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord  Byron, 
was  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  to  find 
that  the  person  under  his  care  had  for  ao 
many  years  been  an  attendant  on  his  fevourifte 
poet.  With  avidity,  as  may  be  supposed, 
ne  noted  down  from  the  1ms  of  his  patient 
all  the  particulars  she  could  remember  oi  his 
Lordsh^*s  earl^  days  $  and  it  is  to  the  cobek 
munications  with  which  this  gentlenaB  has 
favoured  me,  that  I  am  indebted  for  many  of 
the  anecdotes  of  that  period  which  I  Mve 
related. 

As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  her  attendon 
to  him,  Byron  had,  in  parting  with  May 
Gray,  presented  her  with  his  watch, — the 
first  of  which  he  had  ever  been  possessor. 
This  watch  the  futhful  nurae  presored 
fondly  through  life,  and,  when  she  died,  it 
was  g^ven  by  her  husband  to  Dr.  Bwi^g,  by 
whom,  as  a  relic  4>f  genius,  it  is  equally 
valued.  The  affectionate  bov  had  also  pie- 
sented  her  with  a  fulUeiigth  miniature  <i 
himself,  which  was  painted  by  Kay  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1795,  and  which  rqtreseats 
him  standing  with  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
hand,  and  a  profusion  of  hair  fidlingover  his 
shoulders.  This  curious  little  drawing  has 
likewise  passed  into  the  possession  or  Dr. 
Ewing. 

The  same  thoughtful  ^titude  was  evinced 
by  Byron  towards  the  sister  of  this  woman, 
his  first  nurse,  to  whom  he  wrote  some  years 
after  he  left  Scotland,  in  the  most  cordial 
terms,  making  inqniries  of  her  w^Uara,  and 
informing  her,  wrai  much  joy,  that  he  bad 
at  last  got  his  foot  so  far  restored  as  to  be 
able  to  put  on  a  common  boot, — "an  event 
for  which  he  had  long  anxiously  wished,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  give  her  great 
pleasure." 


hli  estate,  together  with  Che  tmrvuf  of 
tcended  to  hia  only  daughter,  the  ftret  wife  of  the  Poet's 
litther.  Lady  Holdemesi  died  in  London,  October,  ISOt, 
Aged  eighty.]  t  [see  Worka,  p.  S7S.] 
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Lb  the  samnier  of  &eyear  1801  he  aecom- 
panied  his  mother  to  Oftdtenham,  and  the 
aooouDt  which  he  hiinsdf  gives  of  his  seiir- 
aatioiu  at  that  period  >  shows  at  what  ao 
eaiij  age  thoae  fedinM  that  lead  to  poetry 
had  unfolded  themsaTcs  in  his  heart.  A 
boy,  gazing  with  emotion  on  the  hiUs  at  sui^ 
set,  because  ihor  renmid  him  of  the  mountains 
amouff  which  ne  passed  his  childhood,  is 
tlkemSjt  in  heart  and  imaginaliqp,  a  poet.  It 
was  durktf  their  stay  at  Cheltenham  that  a 
fbrtane4e&er,  wluMn  his  mother  consulted, 
pronouneed  m  prediction  concerning  him 
iHuch,  fiir  some  time,  left  a  strong  impression 
on  Us  mind.  Bfrs.  B^ion  had,.it  seems,  in 
her  first  visit  to  this  person,  Twho,  if  I 
mat^tAm  Bot,  was  the  celebnrted  fortune- 
teller, Mrs.  Wifliams,)  endeavoured  to  pass 
hefseif  off  aa  a  maiden  lady.  The  sS^yl,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easily  deceived ; — she  prp- 
nooDoed  her  wise  eonsulter  to  be  not  only  a 
married  woaian,  but  the  mother  of  a  son 
who  was  kme,  and  to  whom,  among  other 
events  which  she  read  in  the  stars,  it  was 
ondesdned  that  his  life  should  be  in  danger 
nxMi  poison  before  he  was  of  age,  and  that 
he  dionld  be  twice  married,— the  second 
time,  to  s  fore]|^  lady.  About  two  years 
afterwards  he  himself  mentioned  these  par- 
ticularB  to  the  person  from  whom  I  heard 
tiie  stoiy,  and  stud  that  die  thought  of  the 
fint  nurt  of  the  prophecy  very  often  occurred 
to  luBi.  The  latter  part,  however,  seems  to 
hate  been  the  mearer  guess  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER  UL 
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HARUOVr. AlfBCDOTES  OP  SCHOOL  LIFE. — 

BOriSH  FKIBIf DSHIPS. PERL. OEOROE 
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To  a  sh  V  divpoeition,  such  as  Byron's  was  in 
his  jFouui— -and  such  as,  to  a  certain  decree, 
it  continued  all  his  life— ^the  transition  Srom 
a  quiet  establishment,  like  that  of  Dulwich 
Clrovc^  to  the  bustle  of  a  great  public  school, 
was  sufficiently  trying.  Accordingly,  we 
find  from  his  own  account,  that,  for  the  first 
year  and  a  half,  he  **  hated  Harrow.**  The 
activity,  however,  and  sociableness  of  his 
nature  soon  conquered  this  repugnance; 
and,  from  bdng,  as  he  himself  says,  **  a  most 
unpopular  boy,"  he  rose  at  length  to  be  a 

>  SeeptgeS. 
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leader  in  all  the  sports,  schemes,  and  mis> 
chief  of  the  school. 

For  a  general  notion  of  his  dispositions 
and  capaaties  at  this  period,  we  could  not 
have  recourse  to  a  more  trustworthy  or 
valuable  authority  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drury,  who  wab  at  this  time  head  master  of 
the  school,  and  to  whom  Lord  Byron  has 
left  on  record  a  tribute  of  afiectkm  and 
respect,  which,  like  the  reverential  regard  of 
Dryden  for  Dr.  Busbv,  will  long  associate 
together  honourablv  the  names  o£  the  poet 
and  the  master.  From  this  venerable  scho- 
lar I  have  received  the  foUowii^  brief  but 
imjwrtant  statement  of  the  unpressions 
which  his  early  intercourse  with  tne  young 
noble  left  upon  him :  — 

**  Mr.  Hanson,  Lord  Byron's  solicitor, 
consigned  him  to  my  care  at  the  age  of  Idf , 
with  remarks,  that  his  education  had  been 
neglected;  that  he  was  iU  prepared  for  a 
public  school,  but  that  he  thouent  there  was 
a  devemesi  about  him.  After  his  departure 
I  took  my  young  disciple  into  my  study,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  en- 
quiries as  to  his  fonner  amusements,  em- 
ployments, and  associates,  but  with  little  or 
no  efiect ; — and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild 
mountain  colt  had  been  submitted  to  my 
management.  But  there  was  mind  in  his 
eye.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to 
attach  him  to  an  elder  boy,  in  order  to 
fiuailiarise  him  with  the  objects  before  him, 
and  with  some  parts  of  the  system  in  which 
he  was  to  move.  But  the  uformation  he 
received  from  his  conductor  save  him  no 
pleasure,  when  he  heard  of  Sie  advances 
of  some  in  the  school,  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  conceived  by  his  own  deficiency 
that  he  should  be  degraded,  and  humbled, 
by  being  placed  below  them.  This  I  dis- 
covered, and  having  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  one  of  the  masters,  as  his  tutor,  I 
assured  him  he  should  not  be  placed  till,  by 
diligence,  he  might  rank  with  those  of  his 
own  age.  He  was  pleased  with  this  assur- 
ance, and  felt  himself  on  easier  terms  with 
his  associates;  —  for  a  degree  of  shyness 
hung  about  him  for  some  time.  His  manner 
and  temper  soon  convinced  me,  that  he  mkht 
be  kd  by  a  silken  string  to  a  point,  rather 
than  by  a  cable ; — on  that  principle  I  acted. 
After  some  continuance  at  Harrow,  and 
when  the  powers  of  his  mind  had  begun  to 
expand,  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  his  relation, 
desired  to  see  me  in  town  ; —  I  waited  on 
his  Lordship.  His  oliject  was  to  inform  me 
of  Lord  Byron's  expectations  of  property 
when  he  came  of  age,  which  he  represented 
as  contracted,  and  to  inquire  respecting  his 
abilities.     On   the   former  circumstance  I 
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made  no  remark  ;  as  to  the  latter,  I  replied, 
'  He  has  talents,  my  Lord,  which  will  add 
lustre  to  hit  rank*  *  Indeed  III'  said  his 
Lordship,  with  a  degree  of  surprise,  that, 
according  to  m;^  feeling,  did  not  express  in  it 
all  the  satisfaction  I  expected. 

*'  The  circumstance  to  which  you  allude, 
as  to  hiB  declamatory  powers,  was  as  follows. 
The  upper  part  of  the  school  composed  de- 
clamations, which,  after  a  reyisal  by  the 
tutors,  were  submitted  to  the  master:  to 
him  the  authors  repeated  them,  that  they 
mieht  be  improved  in  manner  and  action, 
before  their  public  delivery.  I  certainly  was 
much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron*s  attitude, 
gesture,  add  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his 
composition.  All  who  spoke  on  that  day 
adhered,  as  usual  to  the  letter  of  their  com- 
position ;  as,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  delivery, 
did  Lord  Byron.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he 
suddenly  diverged  from  the  written  compo- 
sition, with  a  boldness  and  rapidity  sufficient 
to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fail  m  memory 
as  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure  : 
—  he  came  round  to  the  close  of  his  com- 
position without  discovering  any  impediment 
and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  I  ouestioned 
him,  why  he  had  altered  his  declamation? 
He  declared  he  had  made  no  alteration,  and 
did  not  know,  in  speaking,  that  he  had  de- 
viated from  it  one  letter.  I  believed  him ; 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  temperament 
am  convinced,  that  mllv  impressed  with  the 
sense  and  substance  of  the  subject,  he  was 
hurried  on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more 
striking  than  wnat  his  pen  had  expressed." 

In  communicating  to  me  these  recollec- 
tions of  his  illustrious  pupil,  Dr.  Drury  has 
added  a  circumstance  wnich  shows  how 
strongly,  even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  fiune, 
that  awe  with  which  he  had  once  regarded 
the  opinions  of  his  old  master  still  hung 
around  the  poet's  sensitive  mind :  — 

"  After  my  retreat  from  Harrow,  I  re- 
ceived from  him  two  very  affectionate  letters. 
In  my  occasional  visits  subsequently  to 
London,  when  he  had  fascinated  the  public 
with  his  productions,  I  demanded  ot  him, 
why,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  had  sent  none  to 
me  ?  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  you  are  the  only 
man  I  never  wish  to  read  them  :' — but,  in 
a  few  moments,  he  added — '  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  Corsair?'" 


1  [Here  on  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  copy  of  BjTon*»  Life  is 
the  following  MS.  note :  —  '*  Blockheadi  never  can  find 
out  bow  folfci  cleverer  than  themselves  came  by  their  in- 
formation. They  never  know  what  is  done  at  dressing- 
time,  meal-time  even-^r  in  how  few  minutes  tbey  can  get 
at  the  sense  of  many  pages.'*] 

s  For  the  dlsplqr  of  bis  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speech-days,  he  selected  always  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sages,—.soch  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of 
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I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  such 
notices  of  his  school-life  as  I  find  scattered 
through  the  various  note-books  he  has  left 
behind.  Coming,  as  they  do,  from  his  own 
pen,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  afford 
the  liveliest  and  best  records  of  this  period 
that  can  be  furnished. 

'*  Till  I  was  eighteen  years  old  (odd  as  it 
may  seem)  I  had  never  read  a  review.  But 
while  at  Harrow,  my  general  information 
was  so  great  on  modem  topics  as  to  induce 
a  suspicion  that  I  could  only  collect  so  much 
information  from  Reviews,  because  I  was 
never  seen  readinff ',  but  dways  idle,  and  in 
mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
read  eating,  reaa  in  bed,  read  when  no  one 
else  read,  and  had  read  all  sorts  of  reading 
since  I  was  five  years  old,  and  yet  never  met 
with  a  Review,  which  is  the  only  reason  I 
know  of  why  I  should  not  have  read  them. 
But  it  is  true ;  for  I  remember  when  Hunter 
and  Curzon,  in  1804,  told  me  this  opinion  at 
Harrow,  I  made  them  laugh  by  my  ludicrous 
astonishment  in  asking  them  '  What  is  a  R^ 
view?'  To  be  sure,  they  were  then  less 
common.  In  three  years  more,  I  was  better 
acquainted  with  that '  same ;  but  the  first  I 
ever  read  was  in  1806-7. 

**  At  school  I  was  (as  I  have  said)  re- 
marked for  the  extent  and  readiness  of  my 
eeneral  information ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
idle,  capable  of  great  sudden  exertions,  (such 
as  thirty  or  forty  Greek  hexameters,  of 
course  with  such  prosody  as  it  pleased  God,) 
but  of  few  continuous  dnidgenes.  My  qua^ 
Uties  were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial 
than  poetical ;  and  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand 
patron,  (our  head  master,)  had  a  great 
notion  that  I  sl^ould  turn  out  an  orator, 
from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my  voice, 
my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my 
action. «  I  remember  that  my  first  decla^ 
mation  astonished  him  into  some  unwonted 
(for  he  was  economical  of  such)  and  sudden 
compliments,  before  the  declaimers  at  our 
first  rehearsal.  My  first  Harrow  verses, 
(that  is,  English,  as  exercises,  a  translation 
of  a  chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of  JEs^ 
chylus,)  were  received  by  him  but  coollv. 
No  one  had  the  least  notion  that  I  should 
subside  into  poesy. 

**  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman^,  ('  that 
was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be,*)  was  my  form-feUow, 

Alonzo,  and  Lear's  address  to  the  storm.  On  one  of 
these  public  occasions,  when  Jt  was  arranged  that  he 
should  take  the  part  of  Drances,  and  young  Peel  that  of 
Turnus,  Lord  Byron  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and 
preferred  the  speech  of  Latinus,— fearing,  it  was  sup- 
posed, some  ridicule  fh)m  the  ins^ipropriata  taunt  of 
Tumus,  **VentosA  in  UnguA,  pedibtuqwu  /kgacAua 
ittis.** 
s  [Now  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  B<>bert  Peel.  lOS.] 
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and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove 
(a  pablic  school  phrase).  We  were  on 
Bood  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate 
firiend.  There  were  always  great  hopes  of 
Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars — 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior;  as  a 
dedaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at  least 
his  equal ;  as  a  schoolboy,  out  of  school,  I 
was  always  tn  scrapes,  and  he  never;  and  m 
Mciool,  he  alwaut  knew  his  lesson,  and  I 
rarely, — but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it 
nearly  as  welL  In  general  information,  his- 
toiT,  &C.  &C.,  I  ikaSk  I  was  ht  superior,  as 
weU  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing. 

"  The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was 
Geot^  Sinclair  ■  (son  of  8ir  John) ;  he  made 
exeroses  for  half  the  school  (UteraUy),  verses 
at  will,  and  themes  without  it.  *  *  *  He 
was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same  remove, 
and  used  at  times  to  beg  me  to  let  him  do 
my  exercise,— a  re<juest  uways  most  readily 
accorded  upon  a  pmch,  or  when  I  wanted 
to  do  something  else,  which  was  usually 
once  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
pacific  and  I  savage ;  so  I  fought  for  him,  or 
thrashed  others  for  him,  or  thrashed  himself 
to  make  him  thrash  others  when  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  point  of  honour  and  stature, 
that  he  should  so  chastise ; — or  we  talked 
politics,  for  he  was  a  great  politician,  and 
were  very  good  friends.  I  have  some  of  his 
letters,  written  to  me  from  school,  still.* 

"  Clayton  was  another  school-monster  of 
learning,  and  talent,  and  hope;  but  what 
has  become  of  him  I  do  not  know.  He  was 
certainly  a  genius. 

**  My  school  friendships  were  with  me 
passiont^,  (for  I  was  always  violent,)  but  I 

1  [Vow  (isas)  Sir  Gtoorge  Sinclair,  M.  F.  for  Caith. 
neu :  he  ■occeeded  to  the  banmetcy  on  the  death  of  hla 
ftther,  the  vdl  known  prealdeot  of  the  board  of  agri- 
caltnr^  Ac  Ac,  hi  Deeenber,  188S.] 

s  Hit  lettera  to  Mr.  SIncUr,  in  return,  are  unlnddlj 
leak,  —one  of  tibem,  aa  tbb  gentleman  t^f  me,  having 
been  faigfaly  chanderlitle  of  the  jcalooa  semitiTeneia  of 
hia  noble  adioolfellow,  being  written  under  the  im- 
pregainn  of  aome  ideal  alight,  and  beginning,  angrily, 
"  Sir." 

'Onaleafofoneofhif  note-books,  dated  180S,  1  find 
tiM  taBowlng  paaaage  from  Marmontel,  which  no  doubt 
ttrvfdi  him  as  afipUcable  to  the  flotbnslasm  of  his  own 
yootiiftal  friendahlpi :— L'amltl6,  qui  dans  le  monde  est 

I  peine  on  sentiaent,  est  one  passion  dans  las  doltres.'* 

^---- —  If  I.  ■■■■ 

4  [John  FitsglUxm,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  bom  June 

S.179S.    His  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1803,  was  for 

nMojr  jeers  Loid  ChcnoeUor  of  Irriand.] 

•  Mr.  D*IsrMli,  hi  bis  taigenioas  work  •*  On  the  Li- 

etsr,*'  baa  given  it  as  his  ophilon,  that  a 

to  athletic  sports  and  ezerdses  win  be,  in 

found  smottg  the  pecoUarftles  which  mark  a 

geolos.     In  support  of  this  notion  be  quotes 

»,  who  thus  describes  his  ideal  mtaistrel : — 
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do  not  know  that  there  is  one  which  has 
endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut 
short  by  death)  till  now.  That  with  Lord 
Clare  ^  begun  one  of  the  earliest,  and  lasted 
loneest — being  only  interrupted  by  distance 
— that  I  know  of.  I  never  hear  the  word 
'  Clare^  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even 
nowy  and  I  write  it  with  the  feelings  of  1803- 
4^,  ad  infinitum." 

The  following  extract  is  from  another  of 
his  manuscript  jounuds :  — 

"  At  Harrow,  I  fought  my  way  very 
fiurly.  ^     I  think  I  lost  but  one  battle  out  of 

seven ;  and  that  was  to  H ;  —  and  the 

rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  the  unfair  treat- 
ment of  his  own  boarding<4iouse,  where  we 
boxed :  I  had  not  even  a  second.  I  never 
forgave  him  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet 
him  now,  as  I  am  sure  we  should  quarrel. 
My  most  memorable  combats  were  with 
Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and  Lord  Jocelyn, 
— but  we  were  alwavs  friendly  afterwards. 
I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly, 
and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friend- 
ships, and  all  my  dishkes — except  to  Dr. 
Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebelliously,  and 
have  been  sorry  ever  since.  Dr.  Drury, 
whom  I  plagued  sufficiently  too,  was  the 
best,  the  kindest,  (and  yet  strict,  too,^  friend 
I  ever  had — and  1  look  upon  him  sull  as  a 
father. 

"  P.  Hunter,  Curzon,  Long,  and  Tatersall, 
were  my  principal  friends.  Clare,  Dorset, 
C*.  Gbraon,  De  Bath,  Claridee,  and  J**. 
Wingfield,  were  my  juniors  and  fiivourites, 
whom  I  spoilt  by  indulgence.  Of  all  human 
beinffs,  I  was,  perhaps,  at  one  time,  the  most 
attacked  to  poor  Wmgfield,  who  died  at  Co- 
imbra,  1811,  before  I  returned  to  England."^ 

**  Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toll,  he  erer  fled, 

]i^or  cared  to  mingle  in  the  ciamoroui  frv 

Of  squaUdlng  Imps,  but  to  the  forest  sped." 

His  highest  authoritj,  howerer,  is  Milton,  who  says  of 

Umself, 

**  When  1  was  Tet  a  child,  no  childish  plaj 
To  me  was  pleasing." 

Sudi  general  rules,  howerer,  are  as  little  ^iplicable  to 
the  dlipofitlons  of  men  of  genius  as  to  their  powers.  If, 
in  the  instances  which  Mr.  D'braeli  adduces,  an  indis- 
position to  bodily  exertion  was  manEiissted,  as  many 
others  may  be  dted  In  which  the  directiy  opposite  pro- 
pensity was  remarkable.  In  war,  the  most  turbulent  of 
exercises,  iEschylus,  Dante,  Camoens,  and  a  long  list  of 
other  poets,  distinguished  themselYes ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  granted  that  Horace  was  a  bad  rider,  and  Virgil 
no  tennis-player,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Dante  was,  we 
know,  a  falconer  as  well  as  swordsman  (  Tasso,  expert 
both  as  swordsman  and  dancer  \  Alflerl,  a  great  rider ; 
Klopstock,  a  skalter ;  Cowper,  Ikmous,  in  hU  youth,  at 
cricket  and  foot-baU ,  and  Lord  Byron,  pre-eminent  fai 
all  sorts  of  exercises. 

•  [The  Hon.  JohnWIngfield,  of  the  Coldstream  guards, 
brother  to  Lord  Powerscourt.    He  died  of  a  ferer,  Magr 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the 
English  system  of  education  is,  that  while  in 
no  country  are  there  so  many  instances  of 
manly  (riendslups  early  formed  and  steadily 
maintained,  so  m  no  other  country,  perhaps, 
are  the  feelings  towards  the  parental  home 
so  early  estranged  S  or,  at  tne  hest,  feebly 
cherished.  Transplanted  as  boys  are  from 
the  domestic  circle,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
the  affections  are  most  disposed  to  cling,  it 
is  but  natural  that  they  should  seek  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ties  of  home''  in  those  boyish 
friendships  which  they  form  at  school,  and 
which,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  scenes 
and  events  over  which  youth  threw  its  charm, 
retain  ever  after  the  strongest  hold  upon 
their  hearts.  In  Ireland,  and  I  believe  also 
in  France,  where  the  system  of  education 
is  more  domestic,  a  different  result  is  ac- 
cordingly observable: — the  paternal  home 
comes  in  for  its  due  and  natural  share  of 
affection,  and  the  growth  of  friendships,  out 
of  this  domestic  circle,  is  propordonably 
diminished. 

To  a  youth  like  Byron,  abounding  with 
the  most  passionate  feelings,  and  findii^ 
sympathy  with  only  the  ruder  parts  of  his 
nature  at  home,  tne  little  world  of  school 
afforded  a  vent  for  hb  affections,  which  was 
sure  to  call  them  forth  in  their  most  ardent 
form.  Accordingly,  the  friendships  which 
he  contracted,  both  at  school  and  college, 
were  little  less  than  what  he  himself  d^ 
scribes  them,  "  passions.**  The  want  he  felt 
at  home  of  those  kindred  cBspositions,  which 
greeted  him  amon^  *'  Ida's  social  band,**  is 
thus  strongly  described  in  one  of  his  early 
poems':— 

14.  ISU.  On  hearing  of  the  loei  of  bU  bdoved  achool- 
fellow,  Lord  Byron  added  the  following  itaiyHi  to  the 
first  canto  of  Chllde  Harold :  — 

**  And  thou,  my  Mend ! —since  unaTaillng  woe 
Burst!  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain— 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  e*en  Friendship  to  complain: 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  In  ▼aln. 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breaafe. 
And  mtx  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glory  crowns  to  many  a  meaner  crest  I 

What  hadst  thou  done  to  sbik  so  peaceftdly  to  rest  ?*'] 

1  t"  ^*  must  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and.  In  doing 
•o,  we  believe  we  may  safely  ^>peal  to  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  our  readers  of  all  classes.  But  the  ob- 
serration,  eren  had  it  lieen  just,  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted  in  a  life  of  Lord  Byron,  who  certainly  had  no 
parental  home  from  which  his  feelings  could  hare  been 
estranged  by  any  possible  system  of  education.  The 
sweet  sources  of  veneration  had  never  flowed  for  him, 
and  the  charities  of  fraternal  Intercourse,  nature's  ear- 
liest and  best  antidotes  to  selfishness,  be  had  never 
known."— QiMirf.  i?«v.  1831.] 

*  C*  At  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  goes  to 
•chooL   From  that  moment  he  becomes  a  stranger  In  his 
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la  tiiare  no  eanse  begrood  the  < 
Bndear*d  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name? 
Ah  1  sore  some  stronger  impulae  vibrates  berft. 
Which  whispers.  Friendship  wU  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  romn. 
And  se^  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home : 
Those  hearts,  dear  Us,  have  I  Itaaiid  la  time, 
A  heme,  a  woiid,  a  paradiae  to  i 


Hiis  earl^  volume,  indeed,  abounds  with 
the  most  affectionate  tributcIS  to  his  school- 
fellows. Even  his  expostulations  to  one  of 
them,  who  had  given  him  some  cause  for 
complaint,  are  thus  tenderly  conveyed  :  — 


'*  Tou  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  m; 

If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 
You  know  Bse  unaltered  by  years  or  by  distance. 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  frieodsUp  alonew 

**  You  knew— bat  away  with  the  vaia  retraapectioo, 
The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures. 
Too  late  you  may  dro<^  o*er  the  fond  reconectioo. 
And  sigh  fbr  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yoars." 

The  following  description  of  what  he  felt 
after  leavii^  Harrow,  when  he  encountered 
in  the  worU  anv  of  his  old  school-fellows, 
fiiUs  fitf  short  or  the  scene  which  actually 
occurred  but  a  few  yeara  before  his  death  in 
Italy, — when,  on  meeting  with  his  friend. 
Lord  CLire,  after  a  long  separation,  he  was 
afiected  almost  to  tears  by  the  recottectioiis 
which  rushed  on  him. 

**  If  chanee  soone  well  remember'd  boe. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  eariy  raee, 
Advance  to  chdm  his  fHend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  hear^  proclafan'd  me  yet  a  boy  { 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  all  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found.*' 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  extracts  fitMn  his 
memorandum4)ook,  which  I  have  given,  that 


father's  house.  The  coarse  of  parental  kindness  is  In- 
terrupted. The  smfles  of  his  mother,  tbaee  tender  ad- 
monitioas,  and  the  solldtoas  care  of  both  Us  parents,  ara 
no  longer  before  his  eyes  —  year  after  year  ha  Ibels 
himself  more  detached  fttnn  then,  tlU  at  laat  be  is  so 
aflbctuaUy  weaned  from  the  connection,  as  to  Bnd  hhns^ 
happier  any  where  than  in  their  company."— CW«yer, 
Letten.} 

s  Even  prevloosly  to  any  of  these  school  friendships, 
he  had  formed  the  same  sort  of  roaaantie  attaotameMC  to  a 
boy  of  his  own  age,  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants  sft 
NewBlead  t  and  tliere  are  two  or  three  of  his  most  Ju- 
venile poems,  in  whkh  ha  dwells  no  less  opeo  the  In- 
eqoaUty  than  the  wannth  of  this  friendship.    Thus :  — 

*'  Let  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  In  friendship  twined  ; 
Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  datas 
To  love,  than  rank  with  Vice 


<*  And  though  nnequal  Is  thy  fiite, 
Since  tlUe  decked  my  higher  birth* 
Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  sute» 
Thine  is  the  prkb  of  modest  worth. 

**  Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Vor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace  | 
Our  intercourse  Is  not  less  sweet. 
Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  placa 

**  November,  1801.** 
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Ifr,  Ped  waa  Mie  of  hk^  contemporaries  at 
Harrow ;  and  the  feUowiog  interestiiiff  anec- 
dote of  an  occorrenoe  in  which  bom  were 
eunecmed,haa  been  reUited  tome  by  a  firiend 
of  the  k^ter  ijentleman,  in  whose  words 
I  shall  endeaTOur  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
give  it. 

WhDe  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at 
Harrow  together,  a  tyrant,  some  few  yean 
older,  whoee  name  was  ******,  claimed 
a  r%ht  to  fiag  little  Peel,  which  daim  (whether 
rtriidy  or  wrongly  I  know  not)  Peel  resisted. 
]&  resistance,  howeyer,  was  in  yain :  — < 
*•##**  not  only  subdued  him,  but  deter- 
mined also  to  punish  the  refitu^or^  slave ; 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  put  this  deter- 
mination in  practice,  by  inflicting  a  kind  of 
basrinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of  the 
bo<8  arm,  which,  during  the  operation,  was 
twisted  round  with  some  degree  of  technical 
ddSl,  to  render  die  pain  more  acute.  While 
the  stripes  were  succeeding  each  other,  and 
poor  Ped  writhing  under  them,  Byron  saw 
and  fete  fiir  the  misery  of  his  firi^d;  and  al- 
though he  knew  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  fi^t ******  with  any  hope  of  success, 
andUmt  it  was  dangerous  even  to  approach 
lam,  he  advanced  to  theseene  of  action,  and 
with  m  Undi  of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
voice  trembling  between  terror  and  indig- 
nation, asked  veiy  humbly  if  ****** 
would  be  pleased  to  tell  him  "how  many 
stripes  he  meant  to  Inflict?"-*^  Why,"  re- 
turned die  executioner,  "  you  little  rascal, 
what  is  diat  to  you?"-* "Because  if  you 
please, "  said  Byron,  holding  out  his  arm,  **  I 

would  take  bait!* 

Iliere  is  a   mixture   of  simplicity  and 

m^;nanimity  in  this  litde  trait  which  is  truly 

heroic ;  and  however  we  may  smile  at  the 

fiiendships  of  boys,  it  is  but  rarely  that  the 

firiendship  of  manhood  is  cf^iable  of  any  thing 


Amonf;  his  school  favourites  a  great 
number,  it  may  be  observed,  were  nobles  or 
of  noble  fiunSy— Lords  Clare  and  Delawarr ', 
the  Duke  of  Dorset',  and  young  Wingfield  ; 
and  that  their  rank  may  have  had  some 
share  in  flrst  attractii^  his  regard  to  them, 
Bugfit  mwar  from  a  circumstance  mentioned 
t4^  me  by  one  of  his  school-fellows,  who, 
being  monitor  one  day,  had  put  Lord  DeUu 
warr  on  his  list  for  punishment.    Byron 

I  [Oeuiga  JuhB,  Slth  B«l  I>«taw«n-,  bora  OctolMr, 
im,  laieiiiai  hto  fctlKr.  Jq^r,  17M.  In  an  anpablltliad 
letter  or  Lord  Bfran,  dated  Hnrow,  Nov.  4.  180S,  he 
aaye,  **  Lo«4  Delawarr  U  eooilderably  yoonger  Uiaa  me, 
bqt  the  Boet  good-tanpered,  amiaUe,  derer  fellow  in 
the  uatnnei  to  all  wUeh  he  add*  the  qualHy  (a  good 
OM  In  tha  eyef  of  a  woman)  of  being  remarkablj 
XMatvarr  and  mjielf  are.  In  a  manner, 
1)    Ibr    one    of  ay   fDrefathen   la  Charlei 


hearing  of  this,  came  op  to  him,  and  said, 
'^Wildmaii,  I  find  you*ve  got  Delawarr  on 
your  list — pray  don't  lick  him."  —  •'Why 
not  ?" —  AVhy,  I  don't  know — except  that  he 
is  a  brother  peer.  But  pray  don't."  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  nis  interference, 
on  such  grounds,  was  any  thiuff  but  successful. 
One  of  the  few  merits,  indeed,  of  public 
schools  is,  that  they  level,  in  some  degree, 
these  artificial  distinctions,  and  that,  however 
the  peer  may  have  his  revenge  in  the  world 
afterwards,  the  young  plebeian  is,  for  once,  at 
l^t,  on  somediing  like  an  equaUty  with 
him. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Byron's  high  notions 
of  rank  were,  in  his  boyish  days,  so  little 
disguised  or  softened  down,  as  to  draw  upon 
him,  at  times,  the  ridicule  of  his  companions ; 
and  it  was  at  Dulwicb,  I  think,  tnat  from 
his  firemient  boast  of  the  superiority  of  an 
old  En^h  barony  over  all  the  later  creations 
of  the  peerage,  he  sot  the  nickname  among 
the  boys,  of  <'  the  Old  English  baron."  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  either  at 
school  or  afterwards,  he  was  at  aU  ^ded  in 
the  selection  of  his  fiiends  by  aristocratic 
sympathies.  On  the  contrary,  like  most 
very  proud  persons,  he  chose  his  intimates  in 
general  fix>m  a  rank  beneath  his  own,  and 
those  boys  whom  he  ranked  as  fiiendt  at 
school  were  mostly  of  this  description ;  while 
the  chief  charm  that  recommended  to  him 
his  younj^  fiivourites  was  their  inferiority  to 
hinnelf  m  ftte  and  strength,  which  enabled 
him  to  indu&e  his  generous  pride  by  taking 
upon  himseli;  when  necessary,  the  office  of 
their  protector. 

Among  those  whom  he  attached  to  himself 
by  this  latter  tie,  one  of  the  earliest  (though 
hie  has  omitted  to  mention  his  name)  was 
WiUiam  Harness ',  who  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  Harrow  was  ten  years  of  age,  while 
Byron  was  fourteen.  Young  Harness,  still 
lame  firom  an  accident  of  his  childhood,  and 
but  just  recovered  firom  a  severe  illness,  was 
ill  fitted  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
public  school ;  and  Byron,  one  day,  seeing 
nim  bullied  by  a  boy  much  older  and  stronger 
than  himself;  interfered  and  took  his  part. 
The  next  day,  as  the  litde  fellow  was  standing 
alone,  Byron  came  to  him  and  said,  '*  Harness, 
if  any  one  bullies  you,  tell  me,  and  I'll  thrash 
him,  if  I  can."    The  young  champion  kept 

ttie  Flrat't  time,  married  tato  their  family.*' —  See  Bt- 

aoifUMA.] 

*  C<3«org».John.Frederidc,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset, 
born  Not.  1798.  This  amiable  noUeraau  was  killed  hj 
a  fidl  from  hla  horM,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  Feb. 
1816.    See  jmmI,  Letter,  Mo.  S17.] 

>  {VLt,  HameM  U  now  rofaiUtar  of  Regent  Square 
Church.  He  has  published  **  Sermons  on  the  Sacrament,'* 
the  "  Connexion  of  Chrbtlaaitj  with  Happiness,"  ftc] 
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his  word,  and  they  were  from  this  time,  not- 
withstanding the  difierence  of  their  ages,  in- 
separable friends.  A  coolness,  however, 
subsequently  arose  between  them,  to  which 
and  to  the  juvenile  friendship  it  interrupted. 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  addr^ed  to  Harness 
six  years  afterwards,  alludes  with  so  much 
kincily  feeling,  so  much  delicacy  and  frank- 
ness, that  I  am  tempted  to  anticipate  the 
date  of  the  letter,  and  give  an  extract  from 
it  here. 

**  We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,  with 
a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret,  the  hours 
we  once  passed  together,  and  I  assure  you, 
most  sincerely,  thev  are  numbered  among 
the  hi^piest  of  my  brief  chronicle  of  eiyoy- 
ment.  1  am  now  getting  into  yean^  that  is  to 
say,  I  was  twenty  a  month  ago,  and  another 
year  will  send  me  into  the  world  to  run  my 
career  of  folly  with  the  rest.  I  was  then 
just  fourteen, — you  were  almost  the  first  of 
my  Harrow  friends,  certainly  \}i^fint  in  my 
esteem,  if  not  in  date ;  but  an  absence  from 
Harrow  for  some  time,  shortly  after,  and 
new  connections  on  your  side,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  our  conduct  (an  advantage  decidedly 
in  your  &vour)  from  that  turbulent  and 
riotous  dbposition  of  mine,  which  impelled  me 
into  every  species  of  mischief, — all  these  dr- 
cumstances  combined  to  destroy  an  intimacy, 
which  affection  urged  me  to  continue,  and 
memory  compels  me  to  r^;ret.  But  there  is 
not  a  circumstance  attending  that  period, 
hardly  a  sentence  we  exchai^ed,  which  is 
not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  moment. 
I  need  not  say  more, — this  assurance  alone 
must  convince  you,  had  I  considered  them 
as  trivial,  they  would  have  been  less  indelible. 
How  well  I  recollect  the  perusal  of  your 
*  firstflights  I '  There  is  anotner  circumstance 
you  do  not  know ; — the  firtt  lines  I  ever 
attempted  at  Harrow  were  addressed  to  you. 
You  were  to  have  seen  them ;  but  Sinclair 
had  the  copy  in  his  possession  when  we 
went  home ; — and,  on  our  return,  we  were 
ttrangen.  They  were  destroyed,  and  cer- 
tainly no  ^eat  loss  i  but  you  will  perceive 
from  this  circumstance  my  opinions  at  an  age 
when  we  cannot  be  hypocrites.  V 

"  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  thia  theme  than 
I  intended,  and  I  shall  now  conclude  with 
what  I  ought  to  have  begun.  We  were  once 
friends, — nay,  we  have  always  been  so,  for 
our  separation  was  the  effect  of  chance,  not 
of  dissension.  I  do  not  know  how  fiir  our 
destinations  in  life  may  throw  us  together, 
but  if  opportunity  and  inclination  allow  you 
to  waste  a  thought  on  such  a  hare-brained 
being  as  mvsel(  you  will  find  me  at  least 
sincere,  and  not  so  bigoted  to  my  faults  as 
to  involve  others  in  the  consequences.  Will 
you  sometimes  write  to  me  ?    I  do  not  ask 
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it  often ;  and,  if  we  meet,  let  us  k^  wbtit  me 
tkould  be,  and  what  we  were'  y 

0£  the  tenaciouaness  with  which,  as  we 
see  in  this  letter,  he  clunc  to  all  the  im- 
pressions of  his  youth,  tSere  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  than  the  very  interestinff  &ct, 
that,  white  so  little  of  his  own  boyish  cor- 
respondence has  been  preserved,  there  were 
found  among  his  papers  almost  all  the  notes 
and  letters  which  his  princ^Nd  school 
favourites,  even  the  youngest,  had  ever 
addressed  to  him ;  and,  in  some  cases,  where 
the  youthfid  writers  had  omitted  to  date 
their  scrawls,  his  iaithfiil  memory  had,  at  an 
interval  of  years  after,  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Among  these  memorials,  so  fondly  treasured 
by  him,  there  is  one  which  it  woum  be  ui^just 
not  to  dte,  as  well  on  account  of  the  manlv 
^irit  that  dawns  through  its  own  childiBh 
lanpiage,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  tender  and 
amiable  feeling  which,  it  will  be  seen,  ^ 
re-perusal  of  it,  in  other  days,  awak^Msd  m 
Byron : — 


**  TO  TUB  LORD  BYRON,  Ac  Ac 


\, 


•*  Harrow  on  the  Hfll.  July  SB.  ISOS. 

**  Since  you  have  been  so  unusually  unkind 
to  me,  in  calling  me  names  whenever  you 
meet  me,  of  late,  I  must  beg  an  explanation, 
wishing  to  know  Aether  you  choose  to  be  as 
good  mends  with  me  as  ever.  I  must  own 
that,  for  this  last  month,  you  have  entirely 
cut  me, — for,  I  suppose,  your  new  cronies. 
But  think  not  that  I  will  (because  you  choose 
to  take  into  your  head  some  whim  or  other} 
be  always  gomg  up  to  vou,  nor  do,  as  I  ob- 
serve certain  other  fellows  doing,  to  regain 
your  friendship ;  nor  think  that  I  am  your 
fiiend  either  throng  interest,  or  because  you 
are  bigger  and  older  than  I  am.  No, — it 
never  was  so,  nor  ever  shall  be  so.  I  was 
only  your  fiiend,  and  am  so  still, — unless 
you  go  on  in  thicF  way,  calling  me  names 
whenever  you  see  me.  I  am  sure  vou  may 
easily  perceive  I  do  not  like  it ;  therefore, 
why  should  you  do  it,  unless  you  wish  that 
I  should  no  longer  be  your  friend?  And 
why  should  I  be  so,  if  you  treat  me  unkindly  ? 
I  have  no  interest  in  being  so.  Thou^  yon 
do  not  let  the  boys  buUy  me,  yet  if  von 
treat  me  unkindly,  that  is  to  me  a  great  oeal 
worse. 

"  I  am  no  hypocrite,  Byron,  nor  will  I,  for 
your  pleasure,  ever  suffer  you  to  call  me 
names,  if  you  wish  me  to  be  your  firiend.  If 
not,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
say  that  I  will  cringe  to  regain  a  firiendship 
that  you  have  rejected.  Why  should  I  do 
so?  Am  I  not  your  equal?  Therefore, 
what  interest  can  I  have  in  doing  so  ?  When 
we  meet  again  in  the  worid,  (mat  is,  if  you 
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cfaooee  it,)  you  cannot  advance  or  promote 
Me,  nor  I  you.  Therefore  I  b^  and  entreat 
of  you,  if  you  value  my  friendanip, — which, 
by  your  conduct,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  think 
you  do, — not  to  call  me  the  names  vou  do, 
DOT  abuse  me.  TQl  that  time,  it  will  be  out 
of  my  power  to  call  you  friend.  I  shall  be 
oblued  for  an  answer  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
Tenieot ;  till  then  ^ 

**  I  remain  yours, 

*    * 

**  I  cannot  say  your  friend." 

Endorsed  on  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lord  Byron,  is  the  following : — 

"This  and  another  letter  were  written 
at  Harrow,  by  my  then^  and  I  hope  ever, 
beloved  fiiencC  Lord  ♦  *,  when  we  were  both 
school-boys,  and  sent  to  my  study  m  conse- 
quence of  some  childish  misunderstanding, 
— the  only  one  which  ever  arose  between  us. 
It  was  of  short  duration,  and  I  retain  this 
note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it 
to  his  penisal,  that  we  may  smile  over  the 
recollection  of  the  insignificance  of  our  first 
and  last  quarreL 

"  Byron." 

In  a  letter,  dated  two  years  afterwards, 
firom  the  same  boy  >,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  trait : — "  I  think,  by  your 
last  letter,  that  you  are  very  much  piqued 
widi  most  of  your  friends  ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  you  are  a  little  piqued  with 
me.  In  one  part  you  say,  '  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  a  few  ^ears,  or  months,  will 
render  us  as  politely  mdifierent  to  each  other 
as  if  we  had  never  passed  a  portion  of  our 
time  together.'  Indeed  Byron,  you  wrong 
me,  and  I  have  no  doubt — at  least,  I  hope 
— you  wrong  yourself." 

As  that  propensity  to  self-delineation, 
which  so  strongly  pervades  his  maturer 
works  is,  to  the  fiiU,  as  predominant  in  his 
early  productions,  there  needs  no  better 
record  of  his  mode  of  life,  as  a  school-boy, 
than  what  these  fondly  circumstantial  effu- 

>  There  are,  in  other  letters  of  the  same  writer,  some 
carious  prooft  of  the  passionate  and  Jealoos  sensibility 
oTBjron.  From  one  of  them,  for  Instance,  we  collect 
that  he  httl  taken  ofltaoe  at  his  young  friend's  addressing 
Urn  '«my  dear  Byron,*'  instead  of  **  my  dearest ; "  and 
fram  another,  that  his  jealousy  had  been  awakened  by  some 
cxprassions  of  regret  which  his  oonrespondent  had  ex- 
pressed at  the  departure  of  Lord  John  Russell  for 
Spain:  — 

**  Tott  tell  me,**  says  the  young  letter-writer,  **  that 
yon  new  knew  me  in  such  an  agitation  as  I  was  when  I 
wfote  my  last  letter;  and  do  yon  not  think  I  had  reason 
to  be  so?  I  reoeired  a  letter  from  yon  on  Saturday, 
tolling  me  joa  were  going  abroad  for  six  years  In  March, 
aadoo  Smdsy  John  RuaseU  set  olT  for  Spain.  Was  not 
Chat  MdMent  to  make  me  rather  melancholy  ?  Bat  how 


sions  supply.    Thus  ihe  sports  he  delighted 
and  exc^kd  in  are  enumerated : — 

**  Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done. 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball. 

Together  Join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  rirer's  spoO  ( 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green,  declining  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  waters  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchang'd,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name." 

The  danger  which  he  incurred  in  a  fight 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  fiirmers — an 
event  well  remembered  by  some  of  his 
school-fellows — is  thus  commemorated  :— 

**  Still  I  remember,  in  the  bctlous  strife, 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  lift  { 
Hi^  poised  in  air  the  massy  wem>oa  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  erery  tongue  : 
Whilst  I,  in  oombat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  the  impending  blow. 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career  — 
Forward  you  sprung,  InsenslMe  to  fear ; 
DIsarm'd  and  bailed  by  your  oonqaering  hand. 
The  grorelUng  sarage  roUed  upon  th*  sand.** 

Some  feud,  it  wpears,  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  cricKet-ground,  between  these 
"clods'*  (as  in  school-language  they  are 
called)  and  the  boys,  and  one  or  two  skir- 
mishes had  previously  taken  place.  But  the 
engagement  here  recorded  was  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  volunteers  from  drill, 
both  happenine,  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
same  hour.  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  musket,  the  butt-end  of  which 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have 
felled  him  to  the  fl;round,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  his  mend  Tatersal*,  a  lively, 
high-spirited  boy,  whom  he  addresses  here 
under  the  name  of  Davus. 

Notwithstanding  these  ^neral  habits  of 
play  and  idleness,  which  mi^t  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  absence  of  reflection  and 
feeling,  there  were  moments  when  the  youth- 
ful poet  would  retire  thoughtfully  within 

can  you  possibly  imagine  that  I  was  more  agitated  on 
John  Russell's  account,  who  is  gone  for  a  fow  months, 
and  from  whom  I  shall  hear  constantly,  than  at  your 
going  for  six  years  to  traTel  over  most  part  of  the  world, 
wheu  1  shall  hardly  ever  hear  fnm  you,  and  perhaps  may 
ncTer  see  you  again  ? 

**  It  has  very  much  hurt  me  your  telling  me  that  you 
might  be  excused  if  you  felt  rather  Jealous  at  my  ex. 
pressing  more  sorrow  for  the  departure  of  the  friend  who 
was  with  me,  than  of  that  one  who  was  absent.  It  is 
quite  impossible  you  can  think  I  am  more  sorry  for 
John's  absence  than  1  shall  be  for  yours ;  —  1  shall  there- 
fore  finish  the  snblect." 

«  [The  Bev.  John  Cecil  Tatersal,  B.  A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  died,  Dec.  ISia,  at  BaU's-Plaoe, 
Kent,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.] 
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hiuifel^  and  pwe  way  to  moods  of  muang 
uncongenial  with  the  usual  dbeeffiiloesB  of 
his  age.  They  show  a  tomb  in  the  church- 
wd  at  Harrow,  commanding  a  view  over 
Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known  to  be 
his  faTOurite  resting-place,  that  the  boys 
called  it  "  Byron's  tomb  > ;"  and  here,  they 
say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours  wrapt  up  in 
thought,  —  brooding  lonelily  over  the  first 
stirrings  of  passion  and  genius  in  his  soul, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps,  indulging  in  those 
bright  forethoughts  of  fame,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  when  little  more  than 
fifteen  yean  of  age,  he  wrote  these  remark- 
able Unes : -— 

**  Mjr  «pltaph  thali  be  mf  bum  aloo« ; 
If  Uut  with  honour  fhll  to  crown  inydiv. 
Oh  vuf  DO  other  fiuno  nf  doodi  repey  1 
Thet,  oolj  that,  dull  single  out  the  spot. 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot.'* 

In  the  autumn  of  1802,  he  passed  a  short 
time  with  his  mother  at  Bath,  and  entered, 
rather  prematurely,  into  some  of  the  gaieties 
of  the  place.  At  a  masquerade  given  by 
Lady  Riddel,  he  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  Turkish  boy,  —  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
both  in  beauty  and  costume,  of  his  own 
youn^  Selim,  in  ''The  Bride.*'  On  his 
entering  into  the  house,  some  person  in  the 
crowd  attempted  to  snatch  the  diamond 
crescent  from  his  turban,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  prompt  interposition  of  one  of  the 
party.  The  lady  who  mentioned  to  me  this 
circumstance,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Bfrs.  Byron  at  that  period,  adds  the 
following  remark  in  the  communication  with 
which  she  has  favoured  me  :  —  "  At  Bath  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Byron, — his  mother 
frequently  sent  for  me  to  take  tea  with  her. 
He  was  always  very  pleasant  and  droll,  and, 
when  conversing  about  absent  friends,  showed 
a  slight  turn  for  satire,  which  after-years,  as 
is  well  known,  gave  a  finer  edge  to." 

We  come  now  to  an  event  in  his  life 
which,  according  to  his  own  deliberate  per« 

I  To  thli  tomb  he  thuf  refers  In  the  "  Childish  Recol- 
lectiotts/*  as  printed  In  his  flrst  unpublished  volume :  >- 
*■  Oft  when,  oppress'd  with  sad,  foreboding  gloom, 
1  sat  reclin'd  upon  our  faTourlte  tomb.** 

*  [**  That  this  aflkir  gare  a  colour  to  all  his  ftiture 
life  we  do  not  In  the  slightest  degree  beliere.  It  was  his 
own  mind  that  gare  the  colour  to  the  aflUr.  It  was  his 
disposition  to  aim  always  at  unattainable  things.  If  he 
had  married  this  idol,  he  wonld  very  soon  have  drawn  the 
same  conclusion  respecting  her.  which  he  drew  respect- 
ing all  the  objects  of  his  more  success  Ail  pursuit  i-^ 

*  'TIs  an  old  lesson ;  Time  approres  It  true. 
And  they  who  know  it  best  deplore  it  most  i 

When  all  la  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prise  Is  hardly  worth  the  cost.' " — 

We9iminiier  Atftr.] 
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suasion,  exerdsed  a  lasting  aiul  pamnonnt 
influence  over  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
character  and  career. 

It  was  in  the  year  1803  that  his  heart, 
already  twice,  as  we  hare  seen,  possessed 
with  the  childish  notion  that  it  loved,  con- 
ceived an  attachment  which — young  as  he 
was,  even  then,  for  such  a  feeling — sunk  so 
deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a  colour  to  all 
his  uiture  life.*  That  unsuccessful  loves  are 
generally  the  most  lasting,  is  a  truth,  how- 
ever sad,  which  unluckiljr  did  not  require 
this  instance  to  confirm  it>  To  the  same 
cause,  I  fear,  must  be  traced  the  perfect 
innocence  and  romance  which  distinguish 
this  very  early  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth 
from  the  many  others  that  succeeded,  with- 
out effiicing  it  in  his  heart ; — making  it  the 
only  one  whose  details  can  be  entered  into 
with  safety,  or  whose  results,  however 
darkemng  thdr  influence  on  himself^  can  be 
dwelt  upon  with  pleasurable  interest  by 
others. 

On  leaving  Bath,  Mrs.  Barron  took  im  her 
abode,  in  lodgings,  at  Notdngham,  —  New- 
stead  Abbey  bei^  at  that  time  let  to  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthen,  —  and  during  the  Harrow 
vacations  of  this  year,  she  was  ioined  there 
by  her  son.  So  attached  was  he  to  New- 
stead,  that  even  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood 
was  a  deliffht  to  him ;  and,  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Grey,  he  used  som^ 
times  to  sleep,  for  a  nijj;ht,  at  the  small  house 
near  the  gate,  which  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Hut."*  An  intimacy,  how- 
ever, soon  sprunff  up  between  him  and  his 
noble  tenant,  and  an  apartment  in  the  abbey 
was  fit>m  thenceforth  always  at  his  service. 
To  the  family  of  Miss  Cnaworth,  who  r^ 
sided  at  Annesley,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newstead,  he  had  been  made 
known,  some  time  before,  in  London,  and 
now  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  young  heiress  herself  combined  with 
the  many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled 

glng  Mr.  Moore*s  pardon  --can  oooArm  the  truth  of  aqy 
such  senseless  assertion.  If  unsuooessAil,  mean  unre- 
quited loves— which  here  they  manlfSsstly  must  do  — 
then  all  observation  and  all  experience  show  that  ge- 
nerally they  are  transient.  It  must  be  so.  It  Is  altogether 
unnatural  to  cling  hopeleiily  to  any  pasdon.-  of  love  or 
bate.  It  must  die.  If  It  lived  long  Intensely,  it  wonld 
kill  the  soul  of  ttie  suflterer.  If  it  live  long  languidly, 
then  we  must  not  call  It  lasting ;  for  languor  Is  one  tiling 
and  passion  Is  another:  and  what  right  to  the  name  of 
passion  has  a  vague,  aimless  flseling,  that  now  and  then, 
to  the  touch  of  some  accidental  assodatloo,  Ufta  Its  head 
up  flrom  sleep,  and  then  lays  It  down  again  osi  the  piUow 
of  obHvton  ?**  —  WiLaoR.] 

4  I  find  this  dreumstanee,  of  hit  having  ooeaitonally 
slept  at  the  Hut,  though  asserted  by  one  of  the  oM 
servanto,  mudi  doubled  bgr  others. 
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lier,  much  penooal  bemty,  and  a  diBpoeition 
d»  most  amiable  and  attaching,  llioiigfa 
already  iiiBy  alive  to  her  charms,  it  was  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  that 
tile  jaang  poet,  who  was  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  whUe  die  object  of  his  adnura- 
tioD  was  aboat  two  years  older,  seems  to 
have  drunk  deepest  of  that  fascination  whose 
eifecta  were  to  be  so  bsting;  —  six  short 
sammer  weeks  which  he  now  passed  in  her 
eon^Monr  bein^  sufficient  to  lay  die  finmd* 
ation  ot  a  fedmg  for  all  life. 

Hie  used,  at  first,  though  offered  a  bed  at 
Annesley,  to  return  every  night  to  Newstead, 
to  sleep ;  aUeging  as  a  reason  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  fimdlv  pictures  of  the  Cha^ 
worths, — that  he  mncied  "they  had  taken 
a  grudge  to  him  on  account  of  the  duel,  and 
would  come  down  from  their  frames  at  nidit 
to  haunt  him.**  >  At  length,  one  evening,  lie 
said  gravely  to  Miss  Chaworth  and  her 
cousin,  "  In  ^ing  home  last  night  I  saw  a 
60^;**  —  which  Scotch  term  l^ing  wholly 
umnteQi^le  to  the  young  ladies,  he  ex- 
plained Uiat  he  had  seen  a  ghoti,  and  would 
not  therefore  return  to  Xewstead  that  even- 
ing. From  this  time  he  always  slept  at 
Annesley  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  Ifatlock  and  Castleton,  in  which 
he  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  Sfiss 
Oiaworth  and  her  party,  and  of  which  the 
following  interesting  notice  appears  in  one 
of  his  memoranduii^^iooks :  — 

**  When  I  was  fifteen  jears  of  a^^,  it  ha{v 
pened  that,  in  a  cavern  m  Derbyshire,  I  had 
to  cross  in  a  boat  (in  which  two  people  only 
tould  lie  down)  a  stream  whidi  flows  under 
a  rock,  with  Uie  rock  so  close  upon  the 
water  as  to  admit  the  boat  onW  to  be  pushed 
on  by  a  ferryman  (a  sort  or  Charon)  who 
wades  at  the  stern,  stooping  all  the  time. 
The  companion  of  my  transit  was  M.  A«  C 


whom  I  had  been  Ions  in  love,  and 
never  told  it,  though  the  had  discovered  it 
without.  I  recoltect  my  sensations,  but 
cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well.  We 
were  a  party,  a  Mr.  W.,  two  Miss  W.s, 
Bfr.  ana  Mrs.  CI — ^ke,  Miss  R.  and  my 
IL  A.  C  Alas  I  whv  do  I  say  my  ?  Our 
union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which 
blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers, — it 
would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it 
would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
penona  not  ill  matched  in  years  (she  is  two 


<  It  maf  poMililf  hsTe  been  ttie  reoollactlon  of  thcte 
ptouTM  that  soggeited  to  tahn  the  fcdkmbig  Hum  In  the 
SfefeorOorflBfh  :— 
"like  thatgorei  00  arras  that  gloomily  glare, 

atirr'd  hj  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 


c 


& 


ears  my  elder),  and  —  and — md-^wkat 
ac  been  the  result  ?** 

In  the  dances  of  the  evening  at  Matlock, 
AOss  Chawordi,  of  course,  joined,  while  her 
lover  sat  looking  on,  solitary  and  mortified. 
It  is  not  impossible^  indeed,  that  the  dislike 
whidi  he  always  expressed  for  this  amuse- 
ment may  have  originated  in  some  bitter 
pang^,  felt  in  his  vouSi,  on  seeing  *'  the  lady 
of  ms  love "  led  out  by  others  to  the  gav 
dance  from  whidi  he  was  himself  exdudea. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  young  horess 
of  Annesley  having  had  for  her  partner  (as 
often  happens  at  Matlock)  some  person 
with  whom  she  was  whoDy  unacquainted, 
on  her  resuming  her  seat,  Byron  aaid  to  her 
pettishly,  **  I  hope  you  like  vour  friend?" 
The  words  were  scarce  out  or  his  lips  when 
he  was  accosted  by  an  ungainly-looking 
Scotch  lady,  who  rather  boisterously  dahned 
him  as  **  cousin,"  and  was  putting  his  pride 
to  the  torture  with  her  vulgarity,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  his  fiur  companion  retort- 
ii^  archly  in  his  ear,  **  I  hope  you  like  your 
fiiend?* 

His  time  at  Annesley  was  mostly  passed 
in  riding  with  "NUaa  Chaworth  and  her  cousin, 
sitting  m  idle  reverie,  as  was  his  custom, 
pulling  at  his  handkezchief^  or  in  firing  at  a 
door  which  opens  upon  the  terrace,  and 
which  still,  I  believe,  bears  the  marks  of  his 
shots.  But  his  chief  delight  was  in  sitting 
to  hear  Was  Chaworth  play ;  and  the  pretty 
Welsh  air,  "  Mary  Anne,"  was  (parUy,  of 
course,  on  account  of  the  name)  his  especial 
fiivourite.  During  all  this  time  he  had  the 
pain  of  knowing  that  the  heart  of  her  he 
loved  was  occupied  by  anotbtf ;  —  that,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it, 

**  Her  dgfas  were  not  for  hfaa ;  to  her  he  was 
Bren  ai  a  brother— but  no  more.** 

Neither  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  had  even 
her  afiections  been  disengaged,  that  Lord 
Byron  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  selected 
as  the  object  of  them.  A  seniority  of  two 
years  gives  to  a  girl,  **  6n  the  eve  of  woman- 
nood,"  an  advance  into  life  with  which  the 
boy  keeps  no  proportionate  pace*  Bfiss 
Chawortn  looked  upon  Byron  as  a  mere 
sdiool4x)y.  He  was  in  his  manners,  too,  at 
that  period,  rough  and  odd,  and  (as  I  have 
heanf  from  more  than  one  Quarter)  by  no 
means  popular  among  girls  01  his  own  age. 
l£,  at  any  moment,  however,  he  had  flattered 


So  teen  by  the  dying  laaip*i  fltftd  light, 
LlMeee,  batllfe-Uke,  and  awAal  to  tight  t 
As  they  aeem,  throogh  the  dtmneaa,  about  to  ooBM  down 
¥nm  the  diadowy  waU  where  their  tanaget  flrown." 

£See  Works,  p.  m.] 
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himself  witii  the  hope  of  being  lored  by  her, 
a  circtuiistaoce  mentioned  in  his  **  BlenK^ 
randa,"  as  one  of  the  most  painful  of  those 
humiliations  to  which  the  defect  in  his  foot 
had  exposed  him,  must  have  let  the  truth  in, 
with  dreadful  certainty,  upon  his  heart.  He 
either  was  told  d,  or  overheard.  Miss  Cha- 
worth  saying  to  her  maid,  **  Do  you  think  I 
could  care  any  thin^  for  that  lame  boy?* 
This  speech,  as  he  hunself  described  it*  was 
like  a  shot  through  his  heart.  Though  late 
at  nia^t  when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly 
darted  out  of  the  house,  and  scarcely  know* 
ing  whither  he  ran,  never  stoppea  till  he 
found  himself  at  Newstead. 

The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  his 
youthful  love,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  hb  poems,  **  The  Dream,"  shows  how 
genius  and  feeling  can  elevate  the  realities 
of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest 
events  and  objects  an  undying  lustre.  The 
old  hall  at  Annesley,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  antique  oratory,"  will  long  call  up  to 
fancy  the  **  maiden  and  the  youth"  who  once 
stood  in  it :  while  the  image  of  the  "  lover's 
steed,"  though  suggested  by  the  unromantic 
race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less 
conduce  to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene, 
and  share  a  portion  of  that  light  which  only 
genius  could  shed  over  it.  > 

He  appears  already,  at  this  boyish  age,  to 
have  been  so  &r  a  proficient  in  gallantry  as 
to  know  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the 
trophies  of  former  triumplu  in  achieving  new 
ones  ;  for  be  used  to  boast,  with  much  pride, 
to  Miss  Chaworth,  of  a  locket  which  some 
fiur  favourite  had  given  him,  and  which  pro- 
bably may  have  been  a  present  fix>m  that 
pretty  cousin,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  such 
warmth  in  one  of  the  notices  already  quoted. 
He  was  also,  it  appears,  not  a  little  aware 
of  his  own  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding 

>  [*'ThUbbeautlftd]yezpreiMd,  ■ndUMMntfanentli 
tme  to  nature ;  tmt  we  eannot  think  It  pecnUarlj  apf^ 
cable  to  the  *  Dream.*  The  old  hall  of  Annealej  ii  not  a 
eommoD  object,  in  itielf,  and  still  lees  lo  1$  *  the  andcnt 
oratory.'  *  A  maiden  and  ayouth/  are  doiibtleu  common 
objects  ;  bat  hare  not  such  common  oblecta  many 
millions  of  times— are  they  not  the  only  themea,  of  all 
moat  impassioned  song  ?  As  to  the  lover's  *  steed,'^ no 
more  poetical  animal  going  than  a  horse  1  Had  his  lord- 
ship been  about  to  mount  a  mule,  or  take  his  departure 
on  a  donkey,  it  might  hare  required  all  his  genius  to 
throw  an  undying  lustre  orer  'that  ohiect'  and  'that 
ereiA*  The  reader  might  have  thought  of  Peter  Bell. 
With  regard  to  the  raoe-groond  of  Nottingfaam,  as  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surfisce,  It  la  not  unromantic,  but 
quite  the  rererse ;  merely  as  a  raoe-ground,  it  will  be 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  of  Byron's  *  Dream.* 
Let  Mr.  Moore,  the  nest  time  he  philosophises  on  the 
power  of  poedcal  genius  to  shed  undying  lustre  on  *  the 
commonest  ohlacts  and  erents,*  turn  from  Byron  io  all  his 
^ory,  to  Wordsworth  In  all  his— and  then  be  wlU  be 


the  tendency  to  corpulence  derived  ftom  his 
mother,  gave  promise,  at  this  time,  of  that 
peculiar  expression  into  which  his  features 
refined  and  kindled  afterwards. 

With  the  summer  holidays  ended  this 
dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Chaworth 
once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took 
his  last  fiireweU  of  her  (as  he  himself  used 
to  relate)  on  that  hill  near  Annesley*  which, 
in  his  poem  of  "  The  Dream,"  he  describes 
so  happily  as  "crowned  with  a  peculiar 
diadem."  No  one,  he  declared,  could  have 
tx^d  howsiifo4  he  felt — for  his  countenance 
was  calm,  and  his  feeling  restrained.  "  The 
next  time  I  see  you,"  said  he  in  parting  with 
her,  **  I  suppose  you  will  be  Bilrs.  6haw<Mth9," 
— and  her  answer  was,  **  I  h<^  so."  It  was 
before  this  interview  that  he  wrote,  with  a 
pencil,  in  a  volume  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
letters,  belonging  to  her,  the  following  venes, 
which  have  never,  I  believe,  before  been  pul^ 
lished^:^- 

**  Oh  Memory,  torture  me  no  ommv, 

The  present's  all  o*erca8t  ( 
My  hufm  ci  Arture  bUss  are  o*cr, 

in  merqr  tcU  the  past. 
Why  bring  those  Images  to  liew 

I  henoefiirth  most  resign  ? 
Ahl  why  ttioee  happy  hoars 

That  never  can  be  asfeae? 


To  sorrow  adds  regret. 
Regret  and  hope  are  both  In  TalOt 
I  ask  button  forget.'* 

In  the  following  year,  1806,  Miss  C!ha- 
worth  was  marri^  to  his  successfiil  rival, 
Mr.  John  Musters ;  and  a  person  who  was 
present  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
event  was  communicated  to  him,  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  he  received  it. 
— '*  I  was  prMent  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
marriage.  His  mother  said, '  Bvron,  I  have 
some  news  for  you.* — *  WeU,  what  is  it  ?' — 


Just  to  Nature  and  to  her  chosen  Bard.*'< 
1880.] 

'  Among  the  onpabllshed  tersea  of  hit  hi  my 
session,  I  find  the  following  fragment,  wrttten  not  kag 
after  this  period :  — 

'*  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  thoughtless  dilldbood  str^y*d. 
How  the  northern  tempests,  waning. 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shssle  I 

**  Now  no  more,  the  hoars  begaUtng , 
Former  Ikroarlto  haunts  I  see  { 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling. 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.** 

[See  Works,  p.  S»4.] 

s  The  lady's  faosband,  for  aone  time,  look  her  tasDy 
name. 

*  These  stanias,  I  have  since  fomid,  are  not  Laid 
Byron*s,  bat  the  prodoctlon  of  Lady  Tulle,  and  are  ooa- 
talned  In  a  volume  pabllshe4by  her  Ladlyshtp  taitheyanr 
1796. — Sramd  EMUom, 
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*  Take  out  your  handkerchief  first,  £6t  you 
win  want  it.' — 'Nonsense!* — 'Take  out 
voor  hancikerchie^  I  say.*  He  did  so,  to 
Domour  her.  'Miss  Chaworth  is  married.* 
An  expression  Tory  peculiar,  impossible  to 
describe,  passed  over  hia  pjale  &ce,  and  he 
harried  hw  handkerchief  into  his  pocket, 
spring,  widi  an  afiected  air  of  coldness  and 
aoochalance,  'Is  that  all?*  — 'Why,  lex- 
pected  you  would  have  been  plunged  in 
grief!* — He  made  no  reply,  and  soon  b^gan 
to  talk  about  something  else." 

His  pursuits  at  Harrow  continued  to  be 
of  die  same  truant  description  during  the 
whole  Ot  his  stay  there ;  —  "  always,"  as  he 
says  himself^  "  cricketing,  rebelling ',  roumg, 
and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs.'*  The  "re- 
beUing,"  of  which  he  here  speaks,  (though 
it  never,  I  believe,  proceeded  to  any  act  of 
vioience,)  took  place  on  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Druffy  from  nis  situation  as  head  master, 
when  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  chair 
presented  themselves,^  Mark  Drury,  Evans, 
and  Butler.  On  the  first  movement  to  which 
this  contest  gave  rise  in  the  school,  young 
Wildman  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for 
Mark  Drury,  while  Byron  at  first  held  him- 
self aloof  ffom  any.  Anxious,  however,  to 
hare  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  faction 
said  to  Wildman — "Byron,  I  know,  will  not 
join,  because  he  doesn't  choose  to  act  se- 
cond to  any  one,  but,  by  giving  up  the  leader- 
ship to  him,  you  may  at  once  secure  him." 
i  Tilts  Wildman  accordingly  did,  and  Byron 
took  the  command  of  the  party. 

The  violence  with  whicn  he  opposed  the 
dection  of  Dr.  Butler  on  this  occasion 
(chiefllT  from  the  warra  afiection  which  he 
had  felt  towards  the  last  master)  continued 
to  embitter  his  relations  with  that  gentleman 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Harrow. 
Unh^ipily  their  opportunities  of  collision 
were  the  more  fremient  fi'om  Byron's  being 
a  resident  in  Dr.  Butler's  house.  One  day 
the  young  rebel,  in  a  fit  of  defiance,  tore 
down  all  the  gratings  firom  the  window  in 
the  hall ;  and  when  called  upon  by  his  host 
to  say  why  he  had  committed  this  violence, 
answered,  with  stem  coolness,  "Because 
they  darkened  the  hall."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  explicitly,  and  so  hr  manfully,  avowed 
to  this  gentleman's  &ce  the  pique  he  enter- 

>  OlbboD,  Id  speaking  of  public  ichools,  sayt— **  The 

eene  of  m  rrtwUloo  hat  dlcpUqred,  in  their  tnie 

the  mbiiiten  and  patriots  of  the  rising  gener- 

Sodi  pragnoatica,  howerer,  are  not  always  to  be 

retted  on;— tiie  mild,  peaceful  Addison  was,  when  at 

school,  the  soooessAil  leader  of  a  barring-out, 

s  Thia  anecdotet  which  I  bare  glren  on  the  testimony 

of  one  of  Lord  Bynm'a  sdioolfellowa,  Dr.  BuUer  himself 

I  ne^  has  bat  Tory  little  foundation  in  flKt.— Sramtf 


tained  against  him.  It  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary, at  the  end  of  a  term,  for  the  master 
to  invite  the  upper  boys  to  dine  with  him  ; 
and  these  invitations  are  generally  considered 
as,  like  royal  ones,  a  sort  of  command. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  when  asked,  sent 
back  a  refiisal,  which  rather  surprising  Dr. 
Butler,  he,  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
occurred,  inquired  of  him,  in  tne  presence  of 
the  other  boys,  his  motive  for  this  step  :  — 
"  Have  you  any  other  engagement  ?"— "  No, , 
sir."  —  "But  you  must  have  tome  reason, 
Lord  Byron." — « I  have." — "  What  is  it  ?  " 
— "  Wfiy,  Dr.  Butler,"  replied  the  young  peer, 
with  proud  composure,  "  if  you  should  hap- 
pen to  come  into  my  neighbourhood  when  I 
was  staying  at  Newstead,  I  certainly  should 
not  ask  you  to  dine  with  me,  and  iherdbre 
feel  that  I  oueht  not  to  dine  with  you/*^ 

ThegeneraTcharacter  which  he  bore  among 
the  masters  at  Harrow  was  that  of  an  idle 
boy,  who  would  never  learn  anything ;  and, 
as  far  as  regarded  his  tasks  in  school,  this 
reputation  was,  by  his  own  avowal,  not  ill- 
founded.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look 
through  the  books  which  he  had  then  in 
use,  and  which  are  scribbled  over  with  clumsy 
interlined  translations,  without  being  struck 
with  the  narrow  extent  of  his  classical  attain- 
ments. The  most  ordinary  Greek  words 
have  their  English  signification  scrawled 
under  them,  showing  too  plainlv  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  famifiarised  witn  their  mean- 
ing to  trust  himself  without  thb  aid.  Thus, 
in  his  Xenophon  we  find  vcof,  young —  auh- 
fiaoiVy  bocUes  —  avBpiMnroiQ  toiq  ayaOoi^,  good 
men,  ic.  &c.  —  and  even  in  the  volumes  of 
Ghreek  plays  which  he  presented  to  the  library 
on  his  departure,  we  observe,  among  other 
instances,  the  common  word  XP^^^C  pro- 
vided with  its  English  representative  in  the 
margin. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  backwardness 
in  the  mere  verbal  scholarship,  on  which 
so  large  and  precious  a  portion  of  life  is 
wasted  ^  in  all  that  general  and  miscellaneous 
knowledge  which  is  alone  usefiil  in  the  world, 
he  was  making  rapid  and  even  wonderfiil 
progress.  With  a  mind  too  inc^^uisitive  and 
excursive  to  be  imprisoned  within  statutable 
Umits,  he  flew  to  subjects  that  interested  his 
already  manly  tastes,  with  a  zest  which  it  is 

'  It  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children 
make  of  their  time  at  most  schools,  employing,  or  ri^er 
casting  away,  six  or  seven  years  in  the  learning  of  words 
only,  and  that  very  imperfectly." —  Cowley,  £«saf». 

*'  Would  not  a  Chinese,  who  took  notice  of  our  way 
of  breeding,  be  apt  to  imagine  that  all  our  jroung  gen- 
tlemen were  designed  to  be  teachers  and  professors  of 
the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  to  be 
men  of  business  <n  their  own  ?  '*— 'Zeole  ois  JEdMaMm. 
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in  Tain  to  expect  that  the  mere  pedantries 
of  school  ooud  insiiire ;  and  the  irregular, 
but  ardent,  snatches  of  stady  which  he  cau^t 
in  this  way,  nve  to  a  nund  like  his  an  un- 
{Milse  forwards,  which  left  more  disciplined 
and  plodding  competitors  fiur  behind.  The 
list,  mdeed,  which  he  has  left  on  record  of 
the  works,  in  all  departments  of  literature, 
which  he  thus  hastily  and  greedily  devoured 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  such  as 
ii  almost  to  startle  belief —- comprising,  as  it 
I  does,  a  range  and  variety  of  study,  which 
might  make  much  older  ^  helluones  libro- 
rum  *  hide  their  beads. 

Not  to  argue,  howerer,  from  the  powers 
and  aaorements  of  a  mind  like  Byron's,  which 
might  well  be  allowed  to  take  a  pririleged 
direction  of  its  own,  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  to  an^  youth  of  talent  and  ambition,  the 
plan  of  mstruction  pursued  in  the  great 
achoob  and  umversities  of  Eneland,  wholly 
inadequate  as  it  is  to  the  inteilectual  wants 
of  the  ace  >,  presents  an  alternative  of  evils 
not  a  litde  emtNurassing.  Difficult,  nay,  utterfy 
impossible,  as  he  will  find  it,  to  combine  a 
competent  acquiaation  of  useful  knowledge 
with  that  round  of  antiquated  studies  whidi 
a  pursuit  of  scholastic  honours  reouires,  he 
must  either,  by  devoting  the  whole  of  his 
attention  and  ambition  to  the  latter  object, 
remain  i^orant  on  most  of  those  suljects 
upon  which  mind  grapfHes  with  mind  in  life, 
or  by  adoptmg,  as  Lord  Byron  and  other 
distinguished  persons  have  done,  the  con- 
trary system,  consent  to  pass  for  a  dunce  or 
idler  in  the  schools,  in  order  to  afibrd  him- 
self even  a  chance  of  attaining  eminence  in 
the  world. 

From  the  memorandums  scribbled  by  the 
young  poet  in  his  school4>ooks,  we  might 
almost  nncy  that,  even  at  so  early  an  age, 
he  had  a  sort  of  vague  presentiment  that 
eveiytfaiog  relating  to  him  would  one  daybe 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  The 
date  of  his  entrance  at  Hamow^  the  names 
of  the  boys  who  were,  at  that  time,  monitors, 
the  Hst  of  Ms  i^ow  pupils  under  Doctor 
Ihrurys, — all  are  noted  down  with  a  fond 
nnnuteness,  as  if  to  form  points  of  retrospect 
in  his  ^fter-life ;  and  that  he  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  them  with  this  feeling  will  appear 
firom  one  touching  instance.    On  tiie  first 


1  *'  A  flnkhed  tcbotar  may  eoMrge  from  the  hetd  of 
WMtminitar  or  Bloa  In  totel  fgnoranoe  of  the  battnesi 
Md  contwwttoD  of  Bngltth  gmClemen  in  Cfa«  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.'* — GMma. 

s  "  Byron,  Harrow  on  the  HiU,  MSddlesex,  Alumnui 
SchoUe  l^oneniii  piimua  hi  anno  Domini  1801,  BlilBon 
Dttce." 

**  ilonlton,  laoi.— BUisen,  Boyfton,  Honxman,  Bash- 
Ielgh«  Bokeby.  Leigh." 


leaf  of  his  "  Scriptores  Grasci,*  we  SMtd,  in 
his  schoolboy  hand,  the  foUowinc  memorial : 
— "George  Gordon  Byron,  WedncsMlay, 
June  86th*  a.  d.  1605,  3  quarters  of  an  hour 
past  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  3d  school,— 
Calvert,  monitor;  Tom  Wildmao  on  my 
left  hand  and  Loi^  on  my  ri|^t.  Harrow 
on  the  Hin."  On  the  same  leu,  written  five 
years  after,  appears  this  comment :— « 
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"B.  January  9th,  1800. — Of  the  four 
persons  whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  one 
M  dead,  another  in  a  distant  cliwatei  otf  se- 
parated, and  not  five  years  have  elapsed  naoe 
they  sat  together  in  school,  and  none  are 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  aee.* 

The  vacation  of  1804"*  he  passed  with  his 
mother  at  South  w^  to  whidi  place  she  had 
removed  firom  Nottingham,  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  having  taken  the  house  on  the 
Green  called  Burgage  Manor.  Thtte  is  a 
Southwell  play4riH  extant,  dated  August  8Cli, 
1804>,  in  which  the  play  is  announced  as 
bespoke  "  hr  Mrs.  and  Lord  Byron."  The 
gentieman,  nt>m  whom  the  house  where  they 
resided  was  rented,  possesses  a  Iftnuy  of 
some  extent,  which  the  young  poet,  he  says, 
ransacked  with  much  eagerness  on  his  firrt 
coming  to  Southwell ;  and  one  of  the  books 
timt  most  particularly  enpiged  and  interested 
him  was,  as  may  be  easily  believed,  the  life 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1805—1807. 

TRINITY   COLLEGE    CAlffBRIDGS.  —  COLLEGE 
FRIENDSHIPS.  — VISIT      TO     SOUTHWELL. 

—  THE    PIGOTS.  —  FAKILY    QUARREL. 

VOLUME  OF  POEMS  IN  THE  PRESS. VISIT 

TO  HARROWGATE. — SOUTHWELL  PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS.  —  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
POEMS  SUPPRESSED.  —  TRAITS  OF  CHA- 
RACTER AND  DISPOSITION. PUBLICA- 
TION OF  **  HOURS  OF  IDLENESS." — HABITS 
AND  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1805,  he  was  re- 
moved to  THnity  Collie,  Cambridge,  and 
his  feelings  on  the  change  fix>m  his  bdoved 

*  **  Drnry'i  Pupa*,  1804.  —  Bttod,  Drury.  Siadilr, 
noare.  Bolder,  Anoedej ,  Calvert,  Strong,  Adand,  Gor- 
don, Dniounond.** 

«  During  ooe  of  tbe  IbrrowvacaCioiM,  be  paiaod  aona 
time  in  the  boate  of  the  AUM  de  RooSgiir,  to  TMk'a- 
court,  for  the  purpote  of  ttadying  the  French  laagoage ; 
bat  he  was,  according  to  the  Abb6*B  aeoouot,  very  UtUe 
glren  to  study,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  In  bOKing, 
fencing,  Ac.,  to  the  no  small  distarbaiwe«f  tiw  imvmead 
teacher  and  his  establishment. 
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Ub  to  tliiB  new  scene  of  life  are  thos  des* 
cribed  by  hnnsdf  t*— 

"  When  I  fint  went  up  to  college,  k  was 
m  new  and  a  heavy-heaited  scene  for  me : 
fintly,  I  so  much  disliked  leartng  Harrow, 
that  ^tongh  it  was  tane  (I  being  seventeen), 
it  broke  my  very  rest  for  the  last  quarter  with 
ecNtetin^  tae  da^  that  remained.  I  always 
kaied  &rrow  tiH  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
bat  their  I  liked  it.  Secondy,  I  wished  to 
go  to  Oxifbrd,  and  not  to  Cambridge. 
Thirdly,  I  was  so  completelv  alone  in  this 
new  world,  that  it  half  broke  my  spirits. 
My  ooBopanions  were  not  nnsocial^  but  the 
ooDtrary — lively,  hospitable,  of  rank  and 
fartone,  and  gay  for  bevond  my  gaiety.  I 
■aqg^  with,  and  dined,  and  sopped,  ftc, 
with  them ;  bat,  I  know  not  how,  it  was  one 
of  die  deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my 
life  to  feel  that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy."' 

Bat  thoogh,  for  a  thae,  m  may  have  felt 
dns  sort  of  estiangement  at  Cambridge,  to 
lemaia  long  without  attadung  himsm  was 
not  in  his  nsfture ;  and  the  friendship  which 
he  BOW  formed  with  a  youth  named 
Eddleston,  who  was  two  years  younger  than 
faimaelf^  even  exceeded  in  warmth  and  ro» 
omnce  all  fais  schoolboy  attachments.  This 
boy,  whose  musical  talents  first  drew  them 
together,  was,' at  the  commencement  of  their 
aoqaaintanoe,  one  of  the  choir  at  Camlnridge, 
thoogh  he  afterwards,  it  i^pears,  entered 
into  a  mercantile  fine  of  Ufe ;  md  this  dis- 
parity in  then*  stations  was  by  no  means 
without  its  charm  for  Byron,  as  gratifying  at 
once  both  his  pride  and  flood-nature,  and 
foondmg  the  tie  between  Uiem  on  the  mu- 
tually dependent  relations  of  protection  on 
the  one  side,  and  gratitude  and  devotion  on 
the  other ;-— the  only  relations  ^  according 
to  Lord  Bacon,  in  whidi  the  little  friendship 
that  still  remshis  in  the  world  is  to  be  found. 
b  was  upon  a  eft  presented  to  him  by 
Eddleston,  that  he  wrote  those  verses  en- 
titled **  The  Cornelian,*'  which  were  printed 
in  his  first,  unpublished  volame,  and  of 
which  die  followmg  is  a  stanaa : 

**  Some,  who  can  ueer  at  frlendihip*i  Uat, 
Bave  Iknr  my  weaknau  oft  reprared  me ; 
Tel  itffl  tba  fliinpla  gift  I  prise. 
For  I  MB  mre  the  giver  knred  BM."  s 

>  r*  Who  with  the  weigkC  of  years  mmldwlali  to  bend, 
When  Yoath  ttaeif  ranrtvot  joeng  LoTe and  Joy? 
Ah !  b^ppy  years  I  once  more,  who  would  not  be  a 
boy  ?"  CUUe  BmroU,  c.  U.  st.  23.] 

*  BetwMB  Biverlor  and  intelor,  **  whose  fbftanes  (as 
ke  eqpnesas  It)  conpvehend  the  one  and  the  other.** 

>  C^ee  Works,  p.a9S.] 

*  CTlieGleooor«ChadUhBeconections:**' 
**  Now  iMt,  bat  nearast,  of  the  sodal  band. 

See  honest,  <ven,  generous  Cleon  stand  i 


Another  fiiendship,  of  a  less  mw^i^i^I  kind, 
which  had  been  began  at  Harrow,  and  whiofa 
he  continued  to  cultivate  during  his  first 
yesr  at  Cambrid^,  is  thus  interestingly  dwelt 
upon  in  one  of  his  journals :  — > 

**  How  strange  are  my  thou^ts! — The 
reading  of  the  song  of  Iffiiton, '  Sabrina  fiur,' 
has  brought  back  ufjon  me — I  know  not  how 
or  why— the  happiest,  periiaps,  days  of  my 
Ufe  (always  excepting,  here  and  there,  a 
Harrow  holiday  in  the  two  latter  summers 
of  my  stay  there)  when  hviag  at  Cambridge 
wiA  Edward  Noel  Long«,  afterwards  of  the 
Guards,-— who,  after  having  served  ho- 
nourably in  the  expedition  to  Copoihagen 
(of  which  two  or  three  thousand  soooadrds 
yet  survive  in  plight  and  pay),  was  drowned 
early  in  1809,  on  his  pasrage  to  Usbon  vrith 
his  regiment  in  the  St.  Oeorae  transport, 
which  was  ran  foul  of  in  the  night  by  another 
transport.  We  were  rival  swnnmen-— fond 
of  nding — readine — and  of  conviviality. 
We  had  been  at  Harrow  together;  but — 
tberef  at  least-^his  was  a  less  boisterous 
spirit  than  mine.  I  was  always  cricketing 
—rebelling — fighting -^-roinng  {from  fxrav, 
not  ^ofltfHTowing,  a  di&rent  practke),  and  in 
all  manner  of  mischiefis ;  while  he  was  more 
sedate  and  polished.  At  Cambridge— •both 
of  Trinity— my  spirit  rather  softened,  or  his 
rou^ened,  for  we  became  very  great  friends. 
The  description  of  Sabrina's  seat&  reminds 
me  of  our  rival  fonts  in  dkmg,  Thougfi 
Cam's  is  not  a  very  translucent  wave,  it  was 
fourteen  feet  deep,  where  we  use  to  dive  for, 
and  pick  up^-having  thrown  them  in  on 
purpose— -pbites,  em,  and  even  shillings.  I 
remember,  m  partiouar,  there  was  the  slump 
of  a  tree  (at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep) 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  spot  where  we 
bathed  most  commonly,  round  which  I  used  to 
ding,  and  'wonder  how  thedevil  I  came  there.' 

**  Our  evenings  we  passed  in  music  (he 
was  musical,  and  played  on  more  than  one 
instrument,  flute  and  violoncello),  in  which  I 
was  audience ;  and  I  think  tliat  our  chief 
beverage  was  soda-water.  In  the  day  we 
rode,  bathed,  and  lounged,  reading  occa- 
sionally. I  remember  our  buying,  with  vast 
alacrity,  Moore's  new  quarto  «  ^in  1806),  and 
reading  it  together  in  tne  evenings. 

With  scarce  one  speck  to  dood  the  pleashig  scene. 
No  Ttee  degrades  that  purest  sool  serene : 
On  the  same  day  our  stodions  raoe  begun  i 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  course  was  run.**— 

IFor*s.p.4M.] 
s  [**  Sabrina  fair. 

Listen  where  thou  art  rftting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  ware. 

In  twisted  braids  oClUies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  haiK,"  ae.3 
•  [**  Bpistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poeess  i  hf 
Mooie,  Saq.'*3 
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**  We  only  paMed  the  sumiiier  together ; 
— Long  had  sone  into  the  Guards  during  the 
year  I  passed  in  Notts,  away  from  coUege. 
Hit  friendship,  and  a  violent,  though  jtwir, 
love  and  passion — which  held  me  at  the 
same  peroid — were  the  then  romance  of  the 
most  romantic  peroid  of  my  life. 

#•.♦♦♦ 

"  I  remember  that,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
Hothouse  laughed  at  my  being  distressed  at 
Long's  death,  and  amused  himself  with 
itfft^^ng  epigrams  upon  his  name,  which  was 
susceptible  of  a  pun — Long,  short,  &c.  But 
three  years  after,  he  had  ample  leisure 
to  repent  it,  when  our  mutual  friend,  and  his, 
Hobhou8e*s,  particular  friend,  Charles  Mat- 
thews, was  drowned  also,  and  he  himself  was 
as  much  affected  by  a  similar  calamity.  But  / 
did  not  pay  him  back  in  puns  and  epigrams, 
for  I  valued  Matthews  too  much  mvself  to 
do  BO ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not,  I  should  have 
respected  his  sriefis. 

**  Long's  fiwier  wrote  to  me  to  write  his 
8on*s  epitiqph.  I  promised — but  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  complete  it  He  was  such  a 
good  amiable  being  as  rarely  remains  long  in 
this  world ;  with  talent  and  accomplishments, 
too,  to  make  him  the  more  refitted.  Yet, 
although  a  cheerful  companion,  he  had 
strange  melancholy  thoughts  sometimes.  I 
remember  once  tluit  we  were  going  to  his 
uncle*s,  I  think — I  went  to  accompany  him 
to  the  door  merely,  in  some  Upper  or  Lower 
Grosvenor  or  Brook  Street,  I  tbrget  which, 
but  it  was  in  a  street  leading  out  of  some 
square, — he  told  me  that,  the  night  before, 
he  '  hsd  taken  up  a  pistol — not  knowing  or 
examining  whether  it  was  loaded  or  no-^ 
and  had  snapped  it  at  his  head,  leaving  it  to 
chance  whether  it  might  or  might  not  be 
chaq^ed.'  The  letter,  too,  which  he  wrote 
me  on  leaving  college  to  join  the  Guards, 
was  as  melancnoly  in  its  tenour  as  it  could 
well  be  on  such  an  occasion.  But  he 
showed  nothing  of  this  in  his  deportment, 
being  mild  and  gentle ; — and  yet  with  much 
turn  for  the  ludicrous  in  his  disposition. 
We  were  both  much  attached  to  Harrow, 
and  sometimes  made  excursions  there  to- 
gether from  London  to  revive  our  schoolboy 
recollections.'* ' 

These  affecting  remembrances  are  con- 
tained in  a  Journal  which  he  kept  during  his 
residence  at  Ravenna,  in  1821,  and  they  are 

1  ['* ere  joa  tUrer  lamp  of  night 

Hai  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  Ught, 
I  trust  that  we,  m7  gentle  fdend. 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  weod 
Abore  the  dear-lored  peaceftil  leat, 
Which  once  cootaloed  our  7outh*s  retreat ; 
And  then  with  those  oar  chQdhood  knew. 
We'll  mingle  in  the  festlTe  crew.** 
Line$  to  S.  N.  Long^  Btq.    See  Works,  p.  414.] 
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rendered  still  more  touching  and  remarkable 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  thev  were 
noted  down.  Domesticated  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  even  connected  with  fordgn  con- 
spirators, whose  arms,  at  the  moment  he  was 
writing,  were  in  his  house,  he  could  yet  thus 
wholly  disengage  himself  ieom  the  scene 
around  him,  and  borne  away  by  the  current 
of  memory  into  other  times,  five  over  the 
lost  friendships  of  his  boyhood  again.  An 
English  gentleman  (Mr.  Wathen)  who  called 
upon  him,  at  one  of  his  residences  in  Italy, 
having  happened  to  mention  in  conversation 
that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Long,  from 
that  moment  Lord  Bvron  treated  him  with 
the  most  marked  kincfness,  and  talked  with 
him  of  Long,  and  of  his  amiable  qualities,  till 
(as  this  gentleman  says)  the  tears  could  not 
be  conceided  in  his  eyes. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1806)  he,  as 
usual,  joined  his  mother  at  Southwell, — 
amonx  the  small,  but  select,  society  of  which 
place  he  had,  during  his  visits,  formed  some 
mtimacies  and  friendships,  the  memoiy  of 
which  is  still  cherished  there  fondly  and 
proudly.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
the  bnef  and  bewildering  interval  which  he 
passed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  company  of 
Miss  Chaworth,  it  was  at  Southwell  alone 
that  an  opportunity  was  ever  afforded  him 
of  profiting  by  the  bland  influence  of  female 
society,  or  of  seeing  what  woman  is  in  the 
true  sphere  of  her  virtues,  home.  The 
amiable  and  intelligent  family  of  the  Pigots 
received  him  withm  their  circle  as  one  of 
themselves ;  and  in  the  Rev.  John  Becher  2 
the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  acute 
and  judicious  critic,  but  a  sincere  friend. 
There  were  also  one  or  two  other  families 
— as  the  Leacrofb,  the  Housons — among 
whom  his  talents  and  vivacity  made  him 
always  welcome ;  and  the  proud  shyness 
with  which,  through  the  whole  of  his  mi- 
nority, he  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  neignbouring  gentlemen  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  familiarised  away  by  the 
small,  cheerful  society  of  Southwell.  One 
of  the  most  intimate  and  valued  of  his  friends, 
at  this  period,  has  given  me  the  following 
account  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  him  : 
—  **  The  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  him 
was  at  a  party  at  his  mother's,  when  he  was 
so  shy  that  she  was  forced  to  send  for  him 
three  times  before  she  could  persuade  him 

s  A  gentleman  who  has  sinoe  honourably  distinguished 
himself  I7  his  philanthropic  plans  and  suggestions  for 
that  most  important  object,  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  [Now  pnsbendarjr  of  Southwell,  and 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  Constitution  of 
Friendlj  Societies,  the  regulation  of  Prisons  and  Peni- 
tentiarles,  ftc] 
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to  come  into  the  drawin^^yxmi,  to  play  with 
the  young  people  at  a  round  game.  He 
was  then  a  fat  bashful  boy,  with  his  hair 
combed  straight  over  his  ^rehead,  and  ex- 
tremely Uke  a  miniature  picture  that  his 
mother  had  painted  by  M.  ae  Chambruland. 
Hie  next  morning  Mrs»  Byron  brought  him 
to  call  at  oar  house,  when  ne  still  continued 
shy  and  formal  in  his  manner.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  Cheltenham,  where  we 
had  been  stayini^  the  amusements  there,  the 
plays,  &c. ;  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen 
the  character  of  Gabriel  Lackbrain  very  well 
performed.  Wa  mother  getting  up  to  go, 
lie  accompanied  her,  making  a  formal  bow, 
and  I,  in  allusion  to  the  play,  said,  "  Oood 
b^,  Oaby.**  His  countenance  lighted  up, 
his  handsome  mouth  displayed  a  broad  grin, 
an  his  shyness  vanished,  never  to  return, 
and,  upon  his  mother's  saying  *  Come, 
Byron,  are  you  ready?* — no,  she  might  go 
by  herself  he  would  stay  and  talk  a  little 
longer ;  and  from  that  moment  he  used  to 
come  in  and  go  out  at  all  hours,  as  it  pleased 
him,  and  in  our  house  considered  himself 
perfectly  at  home." 

To  this  lady  was  addressed  the  earliest 
letter  from  hia  pen  that  has  fallen  into  my 
hands.  He  correqx>nded  with  many  of  his 
Harrow  friends, — with  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
Powerscourt »,  Mr.  WilKam  PeeH,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Bankes^,  and  others.  But  it  was  then 
little  foreseen  what  general  interest  would 
one  day  attach  to  these  schoolboy  letters ; 
and  accordingly,  as  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casbn  to  lament,  there  are  but  few  of  them 
now  m  existence.  The  letter,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  to  his  Southwell  friend,  though 
containing  nothing  remarkable,  is  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  worth  insertion,  as  serving 
to  show,  on  comparing  it  with  most  of  its 
successors,  how  rapidly  his  mind  acquired 
confidence  in  its  powers.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  charm  for  tne  eye  of  curiosity  in  his 
juvenile  manuscripts,  which  they  necessarily 
want  in  their  printed  form ;  and  that  is  the 
strong  evidence  of  an  irregular  education 
which  they  exhibit, — the  unformed  and 
childish  handwriting,  and,  now  and  then, 
even  defective  speubg,  of  him  who,  in  a 
very  few  years  after,  was  to  start  up  one  of 
the  giants  of  English  literature. 

Lnm  1.        TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

Burgage  Manor,  Aagutt  29. 1804. 

"  I  received  the  arms,  my  dear  Miss  Pigot, 
and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 

<  CRiefaanl  Winfflekl,  llftb  Tiieoant  Powencourt  Hfi 
^oriMMp  VM  bora  September,  1790,  and  died  Aaguit, 
1828.] 


trouble  you  have  taken.  It  is  impossible  I 
should  have  any  feult  to  find  with  them. 
The  sight  of  the  drawings  gives  me  great 
pleasure  for  a  double  reason, — in  the  first 
place,  they  will  ornament  my  books,  in  the 
next,  they  convince  me  that  you  have  not 
entirely  forgot  me.  I  am,  however,  sorry 
you  do  not  return  sooner — you  have  already 
been  gone  an  etge,  I  perhaps  may  have 
taken  my  departure  for  London  before  you 
come  back  ;  but,  however,  I  will  hope  not. 
Do  not  overlook  my  watch-riband  and  purse, 
as  I  wish  to  carry  them  with  me.  Your 
note  was  given  me  by  Harry,  at  the  play, 

whither  I  attended  Miss  L and  Dr. 

8—— ;  and  now  I  have  sat  down  to 
answer  it  before  I  go  to  bed.  If  I  am  at 
Southwell  when  you  return, — and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  soon,  for  I  very  much 
regret  your  absence, — I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  you  sing  my  fevourite,  '  The  Maid  of 
Lodi.'  My  mother,  together  with  myself, 
desires  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Pigot,  and,  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss 
IHgot,  I  remain  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Byron." 

"  P.  S.  If  you  think  proper  to  send  me 
any  answer  to  this,  I  shall  be  extremely 
happy  to  receive  it.    Adieu. 

**  P.  8.  2d.  As  you  say  you  are  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  knitting,  I  hope  it  don't  give 
you  too  much  trouble.  Go  on  ilowfy,  but 
surely.    Once  more,  adieu." 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  remark 
the  fidelity  to  early  habits  and  tastes  by 
which  Lord  Byron,  though  in  other  respects 
so  versatile,  was  distinguished.  In  the  ju- 
venile letter,  just  cited,  there  are  two  cha- 
racteristics of  this  kind  which  he  preserved 
unaltered  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
— namely,  his  punctuality  in  immediately 
answering  letters,  and  his  love  of  the  simplest 
ballad  music.  Among  the  chief  fevourites 
to  which  this  latter  taste  led  him  at  this 
time  were  the  songs  of  the  Duenna,  which 
he  had  the  good  taste  to  delight  in  ;  and 
some  of  his  Harrow  contemporaries  still  re- 
member the  ioyousness  with  which,  when 
dining  with  his  friends  at  the  memorable 
mother  Barnard's,  he  used  to  roar  out, 
**  This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table." 

His  visit  to  Southwell  this  summer  was 
interrupted,  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
by  one  of  those  explosions  of  temper  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Byron*  to  which,  from  his  ear- 
liest cliildhood,  he  had  been  but  too  well 
accustomed,  and  in  producing  which  his  own 

•  [The  Right  Honourable  WmUunYfttet  Feel,  member 
of  parliament  fbr  Tamworth,  18Sa] 

s  [WiUiam  Bankea,  Eaq.,  the  well  known  Eastern  tra- 
veller.] Tk 
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rebel  spirit  was  not  always,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed,  entirely  blameless.  In  all  his  por- 
traits of  himself,  so  dark  is  the  pencil  which 
he  employs,  that  the  following  account  of 
his  own  temper,  from  one  of  his  joumalsi 
must  be  taken  with  a  due  portion  of  that 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  which  his  style 
of  self-portraiture,  **  overshadowing  eyen  the 
shade,**  requires. 

**  In  all  other  respects,'*  (he  says,  after 
mentioning  his  infant  passion  for  Mary  Duff,) 
**  I  differed  not  at  all  from  other  children, 
being  neither  tall  nor  short,  dull  nor  witty, 
of  my  age,  but  rather  lively— except  in  my 
sullen  moods,  and  then  I  was  always  a  Devil. 
They  once  Tin  one  of  my  silent  rages) 
wrenched  a  knife  from  me,  which  I  had 
snatched  from  table  at  Mrs.  B.'s  dinner  (I 
always  dined  earlier),  and  applied  to  my 
breast ; — but  this  was  three  or  four  years 
afler,  just  before  the  late  Lord  B.*s  decease. 

"  Mv  oiientUfle  temper  has  certainly  im- 
proved in  later  years  $  but  I  shudder,  and 
must,  to  my  latest  hour,  r^ret  the  cons^ 

2uence  of  it  and  my  passions  combined. 
)ne  event — but  no  matter — there  are  others 
not  much  better  to  think  of  also — and  to 
them  I  give  the  preference 

'*  But  I  hate  dwelling  upon  incidents. 
My  temper  is  now  under  management — 
rarely  hud^  and  when  loud,  never  deadly. 
It  is  when  silent,  and  I  feel  my  forehead 
and  my  cheek  pa^ig,  that  I  cannot  control 

it;  and  then but  unless  there  is  a 

woman  (and  not  any  or  every  woman)  in  the 
way,  I  have  sunk  into  tolerable  apathy.** 

between  a  temper  at  all  resembling  this, 
and  the  loud  hurricane  bursts  of  Mrs.  Syron, 
the  collision,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  a 
little  formidable ;  and  the  age  at  which  the 
young  poet  was  now  arrived,  when-— as  most 
parents  feel — the  impatience  of  youth  begins 
to  champ  the  bit,  would  but  render  the  oc- 
casions for  such  shocks  more  fretjuent.  It 
is  told,  as  a  curious  proof  of  their  opinion 
of  each  other's  violence,  that,  after  parting 
one  evening  in  a  tempest  of  this  kind,  they 
were  known  each  to  go  privately  that  night 
to  the  apothecary's,  inquiring  anxiously 
whether  tlie  other  had  l^en  to  purchase 
poison,  and  cautioning  the  vender  of  drugs 
not  to  attend  to  such  an  application,  if  made. 

It  was  but  rarely,  however,  that  the  young 
lord  allowed  himself  to  be  provoked  into 
more  than  a  passive  share  in  these  scenes. 
To  the  boisterousness  of  his  mother  he  would 
oppose  a  civil  and,  no  doubt,  provoking 
suence, — bowine  to  her  but  the  more  pro- 
foundly the  higher  her  voice  rose  in  the 
scale.  In  general,  however,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  a  storm  was  at  hand,  in  flight 
lay  his  only  safe  resource.    To  this  summary 
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expedient  he  was  driven  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking  $  bat  not  taU  after  a 
scene  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Byron,  in  which  the  vii^ence  of  her  temper 
had  proceeded  to  lengths,  that,  however  out- 
ngeous  they  may  be  deemed,  were  not,  it 
appears,  unusual  with  her.  The  poet. 
Young,  in  describing  a  temper  of  this  aort, 
says  — 

*<  The  eapt  ind  laaoen,  in  «  whiriwtahd  Mn(, 
JiMt  iBUinat*  the  lady*!  dlaeontent.'* 

But  poker  and  tongs  were,  It  seems,  the 
missiles  which  Mrs.  Byron  preferred,  and 
which  she,  more  than  once,  sent  resounding 
after  her  fugitive  son.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, he  was  but  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
blow  aimed  at  him  with  the  former  of  these 
weapons,  and  to  make  a  hasty  escape  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
where,  concerting  the  best  means  of  baiRing 
pursuit,  he  decided  upon  an  instant  flight  to 
ijondon.  Hie  letters,  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  were  written,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  to  some  friends  at  Southwell, 
from  whose  kind  interference  In  his  behalf, 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  blame  of 
the  quarrel,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  did 
not  rest  with  him.  The  first  is  to  Mr.  Pigot, 
a  younff  gentleman  about  the  same  age  as 
himself  who  had  just  returned,  for  the  va- 
caUon,  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  was,  at 
that  time,  pursuing  his  medical  studies. 


LitTia  s. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


<•  16.  Flocaaiity,  Aagwt  9.  I80& 

•*  My  dear  Pigot, 

"Many  thanks  for  your  amusing  nar^ 
rative  of  the  last  proceedings  of  my  amiable 
Alecto,  who  now  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of 
her  folly.  I  have  just  received  a  penitential 
epistle,  to  which,  apprehensive  of^punuk,  I 
have  despatched  a  moderate  answer,  with  a 
kind  of  promise  to  return  in  a  fortnight  $— 
this,  however  (entre  nous),  I  never  mean  to 
fulfil.  Her  soft  warblings  must  have  de* 
lighted  her  auditors,  her  higher  notes  being 
particulariy  musical,  and  on  a  calm  moon- 
light evenxitf  would  be  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Had  I  been  present  as  a  spectator, 
nothing  would  have  pleased  me  more ;  but 
to  have  come  forward  as  one  of  the  '  dramatis 
personae* — St.  Dominic  defend  me  from 
such  a  scene !  Seriously,  your  mother  has 
laid  me  under  great  obligations,  and  you, 
with  the  rest  of  your  family,  merit  my  warmest 
thanks  for  your  Kind  conmvance  at  my  escape 
from  *  Mrs.  Byron  nriota* 

'*  Oh  I  for  tne  pen  of  Ariosto  to  rehearse, 
in  epic,  the  scoldmg  of  that  momentous  eve, 
—  or  rather,  let  me  invoke  the  shade  of 
Dante  to   inspire  me,   for   none  but  the 
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moAat  of  the  Infemo  eould  property  preside 
over  mvh  an  ttttempt.  But,  perfa«M»  where 
the  pea  might  fiul,  the  pencil  would  lucoeed* 
What  a  group  2-*-Mn,  K  the  principal  figure  i 
jnm  craamung  your  eaia  with  cotton,  as 
the  aalj  aatMote  to  total  deafinessf  Mrs. 
~-«'^— '  ID  nan  endeavouring  to  mitigiite  the 
wrath  of  the  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelp  ; 
and  laat,  tboagh  not  least*  Elisabeth  and 
IFoaity,-*- wonderful  to  relate  I — both  d^^ 
prired  of  their  parts  of  speech,  and  brindng 
op  the  rear  in  mate  astonishment.  How 
did  8»  B.  receive  the  hitdliigence  ?  How 
ssany  jnom  did  he  utter  on  so  facgtiou*  an 
eveat?  Iji  your  next  inform  me  on  this 
pourt,  and  wlmt  excuse  you  made  to  A.  You 
are  pnMbly,  b^  this  time,  tired  of  deciphering 
this  nieroglvphical  letter ; — like  Tony  LumfH 

kin,  you  will  pronounce  mine  to  be 'ad -d 

up  sind  down  hand.*  AH  SonthweU,  without 
doubt,  is  involved  in  amazement.  Apropos, 
how  does  my  blue-^ed  nun,  the  fidr  **  r  Ib 
die  *r%Aedm  tMe  garb  cf  woe  t* 

■>Here  I  remain  at  least  a  wedc  or  ten 
days ;  previous  to  mv  departure  you  shall 
retgifc  mv  address,  out  what  it  will  be  I 
Imve  not  aetermined.  My  lodgings  must  be 
kept  secret  from  Mrs.  B-  You  may  present 
my  compliments  to  her,  and  say  any  attempt 
to  pnrsue  me  will  fril,  as  I  have  taken  Inea- 
sorea  to  retreat  immediately  to  Portsmouth, 
on  die  first  intimation  of  her  removal  from 
SoothwelL  You  may  add,  I  have  now  pro- 
ceeded to  a  friend's  house  in  the  country, 
there  to  remain  a  nirtnight. 

**!  have  now  Moited  (I  must  not  say 
vntten)  a  complete  double  letter,  and  in 
ffetom  ahaH  expect  a  monthvuM  budget, 
Without  doobt,  tne  dames  of  Southwell  r^ 
prohate  the  penudous  example  I  have  shown, 
and  tremble  lest  thor  babeg  should  disobejr 
their  mandates,  and  quit,  in  dudgeon,  thev 
■Muwnas  on  any  grievance.  Adi<m.  When 
yon  been  your  next,  drop  the '  lordship,'  and 
put  'Byron'  in  its  place.  Brieve  me 
yoora,  m.  **  Btron.* 

From  the  succeeding  letters,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mrs.  Byron  was  not  biehind  hand, 
in  enCTgy  and  decision,  with  his  young 
Lordship,  but  immedmteiy  on  discoveruig  Ins 
lEght,  set  off  after  him. 

Lstm  a.         TO  MIBS  PIOOT, 

"LoadM,  Ai«Mk  M.  1S06. 

'^  My  dear  Bridget, 

''As  I  have  already  troubled  tout  bn^ 
ther  with  more  than  he  will  find  pleasure  in 
dedphering,  von  are  the  next  to  whom  I 
shall  aarign  the  employment  of  perusing  this 
aaoond  episde.    Yon  will  perceive  fit>m  niy 


first,  that  no  idea  of  Mrs.  B.'s  arrival  had 
disturbed  me  at  the  time  it  was  written ;  not 
so  the  present,  since  the  appearance  of  a 
note  from  the  Uhutriout  cause  of  my  tudden 
decampment  has  driven  the  'natund  ruby 
fiom  my  cheeks,'  and  completelyblanched 
my  woe4)c^ne  countenance.  This  gun- 
powder intunation  of  her  arrival  (confound 
ner  activity!)  breathes  less  of  terror  and 
dismay  than  you  will  probably  imasine,  from 
the  volcanic  temperament  of  her  ladyship  ; 
and  concludes  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  all  present  motion  being  prevented 
bv  the  fiitjgue  of  her  journey,  for  which  my 
bteitrnge  are  due  to  the  rough  roads  and 
restive  quadrupeds  of  his  Migesty's  highways. 
Aa  I  have  not  the  smallest  mcfination  to  be 
chased  round  the  country,  I  shall  e'en  make 
a  merit  of  necessity ;  and  since,  like  Mac- 
beth, 'they've  tied  me  to  the  stake,  I  cannot 
fly  •'  I  shall  imitate  that  valorous  tyrant,  and 
'  beaiUike  fight  the  course,'  all  escape  being 
precluded.  I  can  now  ensage  with  less 
disadvantage,  having  drawn  we  enemy  from 
her  intren^ments,  though,  like  iheprototj^ 
to  whom  I  have  compared  myself];  with  an 
excellent  chance  of  beinf  knocked  on  the 
head.  However,  *  lay  on  A&cduif,  and  d"  ■  d 
be  he  who  first  cries.  Hold,  enough.' 

"  I  shall  remain  in  town  for,  at  least,  a 
week,  and  expect  to  hear  firom  you  before  its 
expiration.  I  presume  the  printer  has 
brou^t  you  the  offspring  o(  my  poetic  mania, 
Bemeralier  in  the  firat  line  to  read  *  loud  the 
winds  whistie,'  instead  of '  round,'  which  that 
blockhead  Ridge  has  inserted  by  mistake, 
and  makes  nonsense  of  the  whole  stanza. 
Addiol — Now  to  encounter  my  Hydra, 
Yours  ever." 


Lkttu  4. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


**  hooaoa,  awidajr,  mldnisbt,  Angutt  10. 1806. 

"  Deur  Pigot, 

"  This  attomtUag  packet  will,  doubdess, 
amaze  you;  but  having  an  idle  hour  this 
evening,  I  wrote  the  enclosed  stanzas,  which 
I  request  you  will  deliver  to  Ridge,  to  be 
printed  separate  firom  my  other  compoeiticms, 
as  you  will  perceive  them  to  be  improper 
for  the  perusal  of  ladies ;  of  course,  none  of 
the  females  of  vour  faniily  must  see  them. 
I  offer  1000  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  have 
given  you  in  tnis  and  other  instances.  Yours 
tnily.''^ 

ZiBiTBE  ».         TO  MB.  PIOOT. 

**  Fiocniaif,  Aucuit  16.  1806. 

^ "  I  cannot  exactly  say  with  Csesar, '  Veni, 
vidi,  vici^  however,  the  most  important 
part  of  his  laconic  account  of  success  ap- 
plies to  my  present  situation ;  for,  though 
Mrs.  Byron  took  the  trouble  of '  coming,*  and 
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'  teeing*  yet  your  humble  servant  proved  the 
victor.  After  an  obstinate  engagement  of 
some  hours,  in  which  we  suffered  consider- 
able damage,  from  the  quickness  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  thev  at  length  retired  in  con- 
fusion, leaving  behind  the  artillery,  field 
equipage,  and  some  prisoners :  their  defeat 
is  decisive  for  the  present  campaign.  To 
speak  more  intelligibly,  Mrs.  B.  returns  im- 
mediatelv,  but  I  proceed,  with  all  my  laurels, 
to  Wortning,  on  the  Sussex  coast ;  to  which 
place  you  ml  address  (to  be  left  at  the  post 
office)  your  next  epistle.  By  the  enclosure 
of  a  second  gingle  of  rhyme,  you  wiU  probably 
conceive  my  muse  to  be  vatt^  pnwfic ;  her 
inserted  production  was  brougnt  forth  a  few 
years  ago,  and  found  by  accident  on  Thurs- 
day among  some  old  papers.  I  have  recopied 
it,  and,  adding  the  proper  date,  reauest  that 
it  may  be  printed  with  the  rest  of  the  fimiily. 
I  thought  vour  sentiments  on  the  last  bant- 
ling would  coincide  with  mine,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  give  it  any  other  garb,  beinff 
founded  on/acU,  My  stay  at  Worthing  wifi 
not  exceed  three  weeics,  and  you  may  fmut- 
bh  behold  me  again  at  Southwell  the  middle 
of  September. 

'**Will  you  desire  Ridee  to  suspend  the 
printing  of  my  poems  till  he  hears  fiirther 
from  me,  as  I  nave  determined  to  ^ve  them 
a  new  form  entirely.  This  prohibition  does 
not  extend  to  the  two  last  pieces  I  have  sent 
with  my  letters  to  you.  You  will  excuse 
the  dull  vanity  of  this  epistle,  as  mv  brain  is 
a  chaos  of  absurd  imaees,  and  full  ot  business, 
preparations,  and  projects. 

*'  I  shall  expect  an  answer  with  impatience ; 
— believe  me,  there  is  nothing  at  this 
moment  could  give  me  greater  delight  than 
your  letter. 

LCTTCB  6. 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 

**  London,  Augutt  18.  1806. 

"  I  am  just  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for 
Worthing,  and  write  merely  to  request  you 
will  send  that  idle  tcoundrei  Charlet  with  my 
horses  immediately ;  tell  him  I  am  exces- 
sively provoked  he  has  not  made  his  appear- 
ance before,  or  written  to  inform  me  of  the 
cause  of  his  delay,  particularly  as  I  supplied 
him  with  money  for  his  journey.     On  no 

{iretcxt  is  he  to  postpone  his  niorcA  one  day 
onger ,-  and  if,  in  obedience  to  the  ca- 
prices of  Mrs.  B.  (who,  I  presume,  is  again 
spreading  desolation  through  her  little  mo- 
narchy), he  thinks  proper  to  disregard  my 
positive  orders,  I  shall  not,  in  fiiture,  consider 
him  as  my  servant.  He  must  bring  the  sur- 
i|;eon's  bill  with  him,  which  I  will  discharge 
immediatelv  on  receiving  it.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  the  reason  of  his  not  acquainting 
Frank  with  the  state  of  my  unfortunate  qua^ 
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drupeds.  Dear  IHgot,  forgive  this  pehdani 
effusion,  and  attribute  it  to  the  idle  conduct 
of  that  freamu  rascal,  who,  instead  of  obey- 
ing my  u^fnnctions,  is  sauntering  through  toe 
streets  of  that  poBHoal  Pandemomumj  Not* 
tingham.  Present  my  remembrances  to  your 
fiuE^  and  the  Leacrofls,  and  believe  me,  &c. 
"  P,  S.  I  delegate  to  you  the  unpleasant 
task  of  despatcmng  him  on  his  jouniey  — 
Mrs.  B.'s  oraers  to  the  contrary  are  not  to 
be  attended  to:  he  is  to  proNceed  first  to 
London,  and  then  to  Worthing,  without  de* 
lay.  Eveiy  thing  I  have  lefi  must  be  sent 
to  London.  My  PoeOct  you  will  pack  up 
for  the  same  place,  and  not  even  reserve  a 
copy  for  yourself  and  sbter,  as  I  am  about 
to  give  uiem  an  entire  new  form :  when  they 
are  complete,  you  shall  have  the  JSrttfhdit. 
Mrs.  B.  on  no  account  is  to  Mt?  or  touch 
them.    Adieu." 


Lutbb  7. 


TO  MR.  PIOOT. 


**  Little  Hamptoo,  Augtut  96. 1806. 

"  I  this  morning  received  your  epistle, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  send  for  to  Wor- 
thinff,  whence  I  have  removed  to  this  place, 
on  the  same  coast,  about  eiffht  nules  distant 
from  the  former.  You  will  probably  not  be 
displeased  with  this  letter,  when  it  informs 
you  that  I  am  30,000/.  richer  than  I  was  at 
our  parting,  having  just  received  intelligence 
fi^m  my  lawyer  that  a  cause  has  been  gained 
at  Lancaster  assizes,  which  wOl  be  worth 
that  sum  by  the  time  I  come  of  age.  Mrs. 
B.  is,  doubtless,  acquainted  of  tms  acoiii- 
sition,  though  not  apprised  of  its  exact  tftuue, 
of  which  she  had  better  be  ignorant ;  for 
her  behaviour  under  any  sudden  piece  of 
favourable  intelligence,  is,  if  possible,  more 
ridiculous  than  her  detestable  conduct  on 
the  most  trifling  circumstances  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature.  You  may  give  my  compli- 
ents  to  her,  and  say  that  her  detaining  my 
servant*s  things  shall  only  lengthen  my  ab- 
sence ;  for  unless  they  are  immediately 
despatched  to  16.  Piccaidilly,  together  with 
those  which  have  been  so  long  delayed, 
belonging  to  myself,  she  shall  never  again 
behold  my  radumt  countenance  illuminating 
her  gloomy  mansion.  If  they  are  sent,  I 
may  probably  appear  in  less  than  two  years 
fi*om  the  date  ot  my  present  epistle. 

"  Metrical  compliment  is  an  ample  reward 
for  my  strains  :  you  are  one  of  the  few  vo- 
taries of  Apollo  who  unite  the  sciences  over 
which  that  deity  presides.  I  wish  you  to 
send  my  poems  to  my  lodgings  in  London 
immediately,  as  I  have  several  alterations 
and  some  additions  to  make ;  every  copy 
must  be  sent,  as  I  am  about  to  amend  them, 
and  you  shall  soon  behold  them  in  all  their 
glory.     I  hope  you  have  kept  them  fit>m  that 
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uMs  tree,  that  antidote  to  the  arts,  Mrs.  B. 
imtre  jmmk, — you  may  expect  to  see  me  soon. 
Adieu.     Yours  ever." 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Lord  Byron  was  already  engaged  in 
preparing  a  collection  of  his  poems  n>r  the 
pcess.  The  idea  of  printing  them  first  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  parlour  of  that  cottage 
which,  durinff  his  visits  to  Southwell,  had 
become  his  adopted  home.  Miss  Pigot,  who 
was  not  before  aware  of  his  turn  for  versi- 
fying, had  been  reading  aloud  the  poems  of 
Bums,  when  young  B3rron  said  tnat  '*he, 
too,  was  a  poet  sometimes,  and  would  write 
down  for  her  some  verses  of  his  own  which 
he  remembered."  He  then,  with  a  pencil, 
wrote  diose  lines,  beginning  **  In  tnee  I 
Soadiy  hoped  to  clasp  ■,"  whidi  were  printed 
in  his  first  unpublished  volume,  but  are  not 
contained  in  tne  editions  that  followed.  He 
also  repeated  to  her  the  verses  I  have 
already  referred  to,  **  When  to  this  airy  hall 
my  fiaithas*  voices"  so  remarkable  for  the 
anticipations  of  his  fiiture  &me  that  glimmer 
through  them. 

From  this  moment  the  desire  of  appearing 
in  print  took  entire  possession  of  him ; — 
though,  tor  the  present,  his  ambition  did  not 
extend  its  views  beyond  a  small  volume  for 
private  circulation.  The  person  to  whom 
hSk  the  honour  of  receiving  his  first  manu- 
scripts was  Ridge,  the  bookseller,  at  Newark ; 
and  while  the  work  was  printing,  the  voung 
author  continued  to  pour  fiesh  materials  into 
his  hands,  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
rapidity  thirt  malted  the  progress  of  all  his 
maturer  works. 

'  His  return  to  Southwell,  which  he  an- 
Doonced  in  the  last  letter  we  have  given,  was 
but  fi>r  a  very  short  time.  In  a  wMk  or  two 
after  he  again  left  that  place,  and,  ac- 
companied by  his  youngfriend  Mr. Pigot,  set 
ooftftir  HuTowgate.  The  following  extracts 
are  firom  a  letter  written  by  the  latter  gentle 
man,  at  the  time,  to  his  sister. 

"  Harrowgate  is  still  extremel;^  fiiU ;  Wed- 
nesday (to^y)  is  our  ball-ni^t,  and  I 
meditate  going  into  the  room  ror  an  hour, 
although  I  am  by  no  means  fond  of  straiue 
fiuses.  Lord  B.,  you  know,  is  even  more  shy 
than  myself;  but  for  an  hour  this  evening  I 
win  shake  it  off.  *  *  *  How  do  our 
theatricals  jmoceed?  Lord  Byron  can  say 
off  his  pert,  and  I  ntost  of  mine.  He  certainly 
acts  it  inifloitably •     Lord  B.  is  now  poetitnig, 

>  This  pfdooi  peocflHog  !•  itfll,  of  WHiria,  pr<iery<d. 
(For  «  iKHlnile  of  tt.  Me  Works,  p.  1.] 
«  [Sm  Works,  p.  378.] 

s  TlM  Tone*  *«  To  a  beviUftal  Quakor,**  in  hii  flrtt  rt^ 
t,  woro  writtOD  at  Harrowgato.   [See  Works,  p.  887.] 
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and,  since  he  has  been  here,  has  written  some 
very  pretty  verses.  ^  He  is  very  good  in 
trying  to  amuse  me  as  much  as  possible,  but 
it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  be  happy  without 
either  female  society  or  study.  #  *  • 
There  are  many  pleasant  rides  about  here, 
which  I  have  taken  in  company  with 
Bo'swain,  who,  with  Brighton^,  is  universally 
admired.  You  must  read  this  to  Mrs.  B.,  as 
it  is  a  little  Tony  Lumpkmith.  Lord  B. 
desires  some  space  left :  therefore,  with 
respect  to  all  the  comedians  elect,  believe  me 
to  be,"  &c.  &c. 

To  this  letter  the  following  note  from 
Lord  Byron  was  appended : — 

"  My  dear  Bridget, 

'*  I  have  only  just  dismounted  from  my 
Pegatut,  which  has  prevented  me  fix>m 
descencUng  to  plain  prose  in  an  epistle  of 
greater  length  to  your  fnr  self.  You  re> 
gretted,  in  a  former  letter,  that  my  poems 
were  not  more  extensive ;  I  now  for  your 
satisfaction  announce  that  I  have  nearly 
doubled  them,  partly  by  the  discovery  of 
some  I  conceived  to  be  lost,  and  partly  by 
some  new  productions.  We  shall  meet  on 
Wednesday  next ;  till  then  believe  me  yours 
affectionately.  *'  Byron. 

"  P.  S. — Your  brother  John  is  seized  with 
a  poetic  mania,  and  is  now  rhyming  away  at 
the  rate  of  three  lines  per  hour — so  much 
for  irupiraihn  I    Adieu  1 " 

By  the  ^ntleman,  who  was  thus  early 
the  compamon  and  intimate  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  who  is  now  pursuing  his  profession  with 
the  success  which  his  eminent  talents  deserve, 
I  have  been  fiivoured  with  some  fiirther 
recollections  of  their  visit  together  to  Har- 
rowgate,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  in  his  own  words  :  — 

**  You  ask  me  to  recall  some  anecdotes  of 
the  time  we  spent  together  at  Harrowgate 
in  the  summer  of  1806,  on  our  return  m>m 
college,  he  from  Cambridge,  and  I  fix>m 
Edinbuigh ;  but  so  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  that  I  really  feel  myself  as  if  re- 
calling a  distant  dream.  We,  I  remember, 
went  in  Lord  Byron's  own  carriage,  with 
post-horses ;  and  he  sent  his  groom  with  two 
saddle4iorses,  and  a  beautifiillv  formed,  very 
ferocious,  buU-mastiff,  called  Nelson,  to  meet 
us  there.  Boatswain^  went  by  the  side  of ' 
his  ndet  Frank  on  the  box,  with  us. 

«  A  horse  of  Lord  Byron't :— tiie  other  horse  Uiat  he 
had  wlUi  Urn  at  this  time  wss  called  Sultan. 

*  The  fiiTourlte  dog,  on  which  Lord  Bjrron  after- 
wards wrote  the  weU-known  epitaph.  [See  Works, 
p.  639.] 
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""The  bull-dog,  Nelson,  always  wore  a 
muzzle,  and  was  occasionally  sent  for  into 
our  private  room,  when  the  muzzle  was  taken 
off,  much  to  my  annoyance,  and  he  and  his 
master  amused  diemselves  with  throwing  the 
room  into  disorder.  There  was  always  a 
Jealous  feud  between  this  Nelson  and  Mat- 
swain  ;  and  whenever  the  latter  came  into 
the  room  while  the  former  was  there,  they 
instantlyseized  each  other ;  and  then,  Byron, 
myself,  rrank,  and  all  the  waiters  that  could 
be  found,  were  rigorously  engaged  in  i>artmff 
them, — which  was  in  general  only  effected 
by  thrusting  poker  and  tones  into  the  mouths 
of  each.  But,  one  day,  Nebon  unfortunately 
escaped  out  of  the  room  without  his  muzzle, 
and  going  into  the  stable-yard  fastened  upon 
the  throat  of  a  horse  from  which  he  could  not 
be  disenflsged.  The  stable-boys  ran  in  alarm 
to  find  Frank,  who  taking  one  of  his  Lord's 
Wogdon's  pistols,  always  kept  loaded  in  his 
room,  shot  poor  Nelson  through  the  head,  to 
the  sreat  rqgret  of  Byron. 

"We  were  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Low 
Harrowgate.  We  always  dined  in  the  public 
room,  but  retired  very  soon  afler  dinner 
to  our  private  one ;  for  Byron  was  no  more 
a  friend  to  drinkinff  than  myself.  We  lived 
retired,  and  made  few  acauaintance ;  for  he 
was  naturally  shy,  very  sn^ ;  which  people 
who  did  not  know  hun  mistook  icM*  pride. 
While  at  Harrowg^e  he  aoctdentdly  met 
with  Professor  Hailstone  from  Cambrid^, 
and  appeared  much  delighted  to  see  hm. 
The  professor  was  at  I^p^  Harrowgate: 
we  called  upon  him  one  evening  to  take  him 
to  the  theatre,  1  think,— and  Lord  Byron 
sent  his  carriage  for  him,  another  time,  to  a 
ball  at  the  G&anby.  This  desire  to  show 
attention  to  one  of  the  professors  of  his 
college  is  a  proof  that,  though  he  might 
choose  to  satuiae  the  node  of  education  in 
the  university,  and  to  abuae  the  antiquated 
regulations  and  restrictioaB  to  whtok  imder- 
craduates  are  sulijected,  he  had  yet  a  due 
discrimination  in  his  respect  for  the  indivi* 
duals  who  belonged  to  it.  I  have  always, 
indeed,  heard  him  speak  in  hish  terms  of 
preise  of  Hailstone,  as  well  as  of  his  master. 
Bishop  Maasel  >,  of  Trinity  CoHepe,  and  of 
others  whose  names  I  have  now  forgotten. 

**  Few  people  understood  Byron ;  but  I 
know  that  he  had  naturaHy  a  kind  and  foefinff 
heart,  and  that  there  was  not  a  sfaigle  vpn 
of  malice  in  his  oompoaition.*' 

The  private  theatricals  aUvded  to  in  the 
letters    from    Harrowgate    were,    both   in 

1  [Dr.  WUlim  MwmI  tras,  ki  ITM,  n^potetad  to  flM 
hefldihlp  of  Trinity  CoUece,  by  M r.  Pitt «  aad  In  I80S  h« 
wu  iiid«M6d  to  the  Jnfliwmrw  of  hk  pupil,  Mr.  Peroevd, 
for  hit  promotion  to  the  lee  of  BriftoL    He  JSed  in  18MK,J 
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prospect  and  performance,  a  source  ot  n^ 
mite  delight  to  him,  and  took  place  soon 
after  hii  return  to  Southwell.  How  anxiously 
he  was  expected  back  by  all  parties,  may  be 
judp^ed  from  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter 
which  was  receired  by  his  companion  during 
their  absence  from  home  :*— * 

*'  Tell  Lord  Byron  that,  if  anv  acddeni 
should  retard  his  return,  his  motner  desires 
he  will  write  to  her,  as  she  shall  be  nmerMe 
if  he  does  not  arrive  the  day  he  fixes. 
Mr.  W.  B.  has  written  a  card  to  Mrs.  H.  to 
offer  far  the  character  of '  Heniy  WoodviDe,* 
—Mr.  and  Mrs.  ***  not  approving  of  their 
son's  taking  a  part  in  the  play :  but  I  believe 
he  will  pendst  in  it.  Mr.  G.  W.  says,  that 
sooner  tnan  the  party  should  be  disappointed, 
he  win  tdce  any  part, --*sin^^  dance  ^- in 
short,  do  any  thms;  to  obhge.  TQl  Lord 
Byron  returns,  nothing  can  be  done;  and 
positively  he  must  not  be  later  than  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday." 

We  haye  already  Been  that,  at  Harrow, 
his  talent  for  declamation  was  the  only  one 
b^  which  Lord  Byron  was  particulariy  dis> 
tinguished ;  and  in  one  of  his  note4)O0K8  lie 
adverts,  wkh  evident  satis&ction,  both  to 
his  school  displays  and  to  the  share  which 
he  took  in  these  representations  at  South- 
well:-— 

**  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a 
good  actor.  Besides  Hairow  speeches  (in 
which  I  shone),  I  enacted  Penniddock  in 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  Tristnun  FSdtle 
in  Altinghaofs  frove  of  the  Weathercock,  for 
three  n^ts  (the  duration  of  our  compact), 
in  some  privaite  theatricals  at  SouUiwdl  m 
1806,  witn  great  applause.  The  occasional 
prologue  for  our  volunteer  play  was  also  of 
my  composition.  T^ie  other  performers  were 
Toung  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  die  neiffhlxNir- 
hood,  and  the  whole  went  off  witn  grant 
eflfect  upon  our  good^iatured  audience. 

It  may,  perhi^,  not  be  altogether  tfiung 
to  observe,  that,  in  thus  personating  with 
such  success  two  heroes  ao  diflerent,  the 
young  poet  displayed  both  that  love  and 
power  of  versatility  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards impelled,  on  a  mnder  scale,  to 
present  himseif  under  audi  opposite  araecta 
to  the  worid  ;  —  the  gloom  of  Penniddock, 
and  the  whim  of  Tristrmn,  being  types,  as  it 
were,  of  the  two  extremes,  between  whidi 
his  own  chancter,  in  aftei^ifo,  so  singulariy 
vibrated. 

These  representadons,  wUch  fom  a  me* 
monune  era  at  Southwell,  took  place  about 
^*^-~'"^^-'— *^ ■.--■■   ^  , ,  ■ 

s  Ixyrd  Bjron  and  Dr.  PIgot  coDttaued  to  be  coire- 
•poodenti  for  Mme  tiine,  but,  after  their  peittaif  thie 
".they 
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tli0  bitter  cod  of  September,  in  the  house  of 
Bir.  Leacioft»  whoie  drawii]g<4room  was  cod- 
veited  into  a  neat  theatre  on  the  occasion, 
and  whose  famiW  contributed  some  of  the 
fiiir  ornaments  of  its  boards.  The  prolo^e 
whidi  Lord  ^ron  furnished,  and  which 
may  be  seen  in  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness  <," 
was  written  by  him  between  stages,  on  his 
way  from  Harrawgate.  Oo  getting  into  the 
carriage  at  Chest^eld,  he  uaid  to  his  con^ 
panion,  "  Now,  Pigot,  HI  spin  a  prolopie 
iaac  our  play;"  and  before  the^  reached 
Mansfield,  he  had  completed  his  task, — 
intenruptiiig,  oidy  once,  his  rh^ing  reverie, 
to  ask  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
French  word  dSdut,**  and,  on  being  told  it, 
exclaiming  in  the  true  spirit  of  Byshe,  "  Ay, 
that  will  do  £or  rhyme  to  new." 

The  qslpgue  on  the  occasion  was  from 
the  pea  of  Mr.  Becher  « ;**  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  afibrding  to  Lord  B^on,  who  was 
to  speak  it,  an  opportunity  of  displaying;  his 
powers  of  mimicry,  conristed  cu  gooMu- 
moured  portraits  of  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  representation*  S<une  intimation  of 
this  daoffi  having  got  among  the  actors,  an 
alarm  was  felt  instantly  at  the  ridicule  thus 
in  store  for  them ;  and  to  quiet  their  appr^ 
hfnsions,  the  author  was  ob%ed  to  assure 
them  that  i£,  after  having  heard  his  epilogue 
at  rebearsal,  they  did  not,  of  themselves, 
pionoonce  it  harmless,  and  even  request  that 
It  should  be  preserved,  he  would  most  wil- 
lii^y  withdraw  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
was  concerted  between  this  gentleman  and 
Lord  Byron  that  the  hitter  should,  on  the 
morning  of  rehearsal,  deliver  the  verses  in  a 
tone  as  innocent  and  as  free  from  all  point 
as  possible, «— reserving  his  mimicry,  in 
which  the  whole  sting  m  the  pleasantry  lay, 
iar  the  evening  of  representation.  The 
~  effect  was  produced ;  —  all  the  per« 


•  (Se*  BTfoniAiu.] 

It  of  (b*  SoaUiweU  ThMtriMk 
Btbonuiu.] 

4  or  thk  editioa,  wbkh  wm  in  qiutito,  m4  eoiukted 
Int  of  a  far  shaeCs,  thne  weonlf  tvo,  or,  at  Uw  utmott, 
three  aofim  In  ezlstance. 

'  X"  Me^d,  Sbrmgfotd  1  loend  thj  monli  and  tbjr  taste; 
Be  iranD,  batyvre ;  be  amoroiii,  bat  be  chaste: 
CeMe  to  decelTe  i  ttij  pilftr'd  harp  restore, 
|for  taafcfa  the  Lodan  baid  to  copjr  Moore.*' 

EaglUk  Bm4»,  fte.,  Works,  p.  4S6. 

Irfird  fltrmglbrd*f  **  Foeo^s  from  the  Portugoese  of 
appeared  Id  ISOB.  **  Lord  Straag- 
Ms  whole  arvislattoii.*'  s^  the  Edla- 
**  if  he  has  not  wUftiUf  nisnepreseBtedt 
has  entfaeif  salseoaoeiTed  the  character  of  Camoens,  and 
tiUforfscoDoeptlon  leads  him  Into  continual  errors.  There 
is  Dotlilng  in  CamoSns  to  malte  a  girl  blush  ;  his  feelings 
iMee  dsMsate,  and  ha  vraCa  as  ha  flrit.  Whether  tt  be 
owing  lo  the  fsneral  datadoraUoD  of  morals,  or  whether 


sonages  of  the  green-room  were  satisfied, 
and  even  wondered  how  a  suspicion  of 
waggery  could  have  attached  itself  to  so 
weIM>red  a  production.  Their  wonder,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  nature  a  night  or 
two  after,  when,  on  hearing  the  audience 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  this  same  com- 
position, they  discovered,  at  last,  the  trick 
which  the  unsuspected  mimic  had  played  on 
them,  and  had  no  other  resource  than  that 
of  joining  in  the  lauffh  which  his  playful 
imitation  of  the  whole  dramatis  personae 
excited.' 

The  small  volume  of  poems,  which  he 
had  now  for  some  time  been  preparing,  was, 
in  the  month  of  November,  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  select  few  amouff  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  circulate ;  and  to  Mr.  Becher  the 
first  copy  oS  the  work  was  presented.  ^  The 
influence  which  this  gentleman  had,  by  his 
love  of  poetrv,  his  sociability  and  good 
sense,  acquired  at  this  period  over  the  mind 
of  Lord  tiyron,  was  frequently  employed  bv 
him  in  ^ding  the  taste  of  his  voung  friend, 
no  less  m  matters  of  conduct  than  of  litenu 
tiu'e ;  and  the  ductility  with  which  this 
influence  was  yielded  to,  in  an  instance  I 
shall  have  to  mention,  will  show  how  fiir 
from  untractable  was  the  natural  disposition 
of  Byron,  had  he  more  frequently  been 
lucky  enough  to  fall  into  hands  that  *'  knew 
the  stops"  of  the  instrument,  and  could 
draw  out  its  sweetness  as  well  as  its  strength. 

Li  the  wild  range  which  his  taste  was  now 
allowed  to  take  through  the  light  and  mi». 
cellaneous  literature  of  the  day,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  settle  with  most 
pleasure  on  those  works  from  which  the 
feelings  of  his  age  and  temperament  could 
extract  their  most  congenial  food ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly Lord  8trangford*s  Camoens  ^  and 
Little's  Poems  ^  are  ^lid  to  have  been,  at 


it  he  tliat  foong  persons  oommenoe  authorsiiip  at  an  ear* 
Uer  age  than  heretofore,  whilst  their  fancy  is  ss  yet  an- 
chastised  by  experience,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
delicacy  is'  almost  excluded  from  the  species  of  poetry 
now  before  us.    The  young  author  of  the  present  day 
suffers  his  mind  to  wander  without  restraint  or  control  \ 
and  tlM  axtrayagant  creatures  of  a  prurient  imagiaatton, 
tricked  out  In  all  the  tiasd  and  frippery  of  the  modem 
poet's  effiraUnate  vocabulary,  are  thoughtlessly  put  into 
the  hands  of  youth,  by  those  who  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  far  less  sedudng  danger  of  a  downri^ 
obscenity.'*  —  Vol.  tI.  p.  46.3 
*  [**  Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  Tirgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  Irs, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  fay  passion  flnsb'd. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are 
'TIs  Little  1  young  Catullus  of  hU  day,       tbush'd  ? 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  muse  m^jst  still  be  Just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust.*' 

MngUih  Bard*,  ftc,  Works,  p.  425.] 
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thiB  period,  his  favourite  stady.  To  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  taste  his  reverend 
friend  very  laudably  opposed  himself,  —  re- 
presenting with  truth,  (as  fiv,  at  least,  as 
the  latter  author  is  concerned,)  how  much 
more  worthy  models,  both  in  style  and 
thought,  he  might  find  among  the  established 
names  of  English  literature.  Instead  of 
wasting  his  time  on  the  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions of  his  contemporanes,  he  should 
devote  himself,  his  adviser  smd,  to  the  pages 
of  Milton  and  of  Shakspeare,  and,  above 
all,  seek  to  elevate  his  fancy  and  taste  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  sublimer  beauties 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  latter  study,  this  gen- 
tleman acknowledges  that  his  advice  had 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  anticipated,  and 
that  with  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scripture 
he  found  Lord  Byron  deeply  conversant : — 
a  circumstance  which  corroborates  the  ac- 
count given  by  his  eariy  master,  Dr.  Glennie, 
of  his  gi]eat  proficiency  in  scriptural  know- 
ledge while  yet  but  a  child  under  his  care. 

To  Mr.  Becher,  as  I  have  said,  the  first 
copy  of  his  little  work  was  presented ;  and 
this  gentleman,  in  looking  over  its  pages, 
among  many  things  to  commend  and  ad- 
mire, as  well  as  some  almost  too  boyish  to 
criticise,  found  one  poem  in  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  the  imagination  of  the 
young  bard  had  indulged  itself  in  a  luxuri- 
ousness  of  colouring  beyond  what  even 
youth  could  excuse.  Immediately,  as  the 
most  gentle  mode  of  conveying  his  opinion, 
he  sat  down  and  addressed  to  Lord  Byron 
some  expostulatory  verses  on  the  subject  *, 
to  which  an  answcor,  also  in  verse  ^,  was  re- 
turned by  the  noble  poet  as  promptly,  with, 
at  the  same  time,  a  note  in  plain  prose,  to 
say  that  he  felt  fully  tlie  justice  of  his 
reverend  friend's  censure,  and  that,  rather 
than  allow  the  poem  in  question  to  be  cir- 
culated, he  would  instantly  r^aU  all  the 
copies  that  had  been  sent  out,  and  cancel 
the  whole  impression.  On  the  very  same 
evening  this  prompt  sacrifice  was  carried 
into  effect ;  —  Mr.  Becher  saw  every  copy 
of  the  edition  burned,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  he  retained  in  his  own  possession, 
and  another  which  had  been  despatched  to 
Edinburgh,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 

This  trait  of  the  youne  poet  speaks  suf- 
ficiently for  itself;  —  the  sensibility,  the 
temper,  the  ingenuous  pliableness  which  it 
exhibits,  show  a  disposition  capable,  by 
nature,  of  every  thing  we  most  respect  and 
love. 

Of  a  no  less  amiable  character  were  the 
feelings  that,  about  tliis  time,  dictated  the 

I  [Sm  BTaoNiANA.]  >  [Sm  Work!,  p.  409.] 


following  letter ;  —  a  letter  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  without  acknowledging 
the  noble  candour  and  conscientiousness  <m 
the  writer :  — 

Lnm  8.    TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLAEB. 

«« BouChiraU,  Notts.  F«lbnnr7  6. 1807. 
"  My  dearest  Clare, 

"Were  1  to  make  all  the  apologies 
necessaiy  to  atone  for  my  late  n^glij^ce, 
you  would  justly  say  you  had  received  a 
petition  instead  of  a  letter,  as  it  would  be 
filled  with  prayers  for  forgiveness ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  I  will  acknowledge  mv  sku  at 
once,  and  I  trust  to  your  firiendsbip  and 
generosity  rather  than  to  my  own  excuses. 
Thou^  my  health  is  not  perfectly  re- 
established, I  am  out  of  all  danger,  aiuf  have 
recovered  every  thing  but  my  spirits,  which 
are  subject  to  depression.  You  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  I  have  lately  written  to 
Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as 
far  as  possible  without  involviiiff  some  old 
fiientU  of  mine  in  the  busmess)  the  cause  of 
my  behaviour  to  him  during  my  last  residence 
at  Harrow  (nearly  two  years  ago),  which  ^ou 
will  recollect  was  rather  *  en  caoaSer.'  Since 
that  period,  I  have  discovered  he  was 
treated  with  injustice  both  by  those  who 
misrepresented  his  conduct,  and  by  me  in 
consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I  have 
therefore  made  all  the  reparation  in  mv 
power,  by  apologising  for  my  mistake,  thougn 
with  very  faint  hopes  of  success ;  indeed  I 
never  expected  any  answer,  but  desired  one 
for  form's  sake ;  tial  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  However,  I  have 
eased  my  own  conMcience  by  the  atonement, 
which  is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my 
disposition ;  yet  I  could  not  have  slept 
satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having,  even 
unmlenHonalfy,  ii^ured  any  individuals  I 
have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  rcfwir 
the  ii\iuiy,  and  there  the  affair  must  end. 
Whether  we  renew  our  uitimacy  or  not  is  of 
very  trivial  consequence. 

"  My  time  has  lately  been  much  occupied 
with  ver^  difierent  pursuits.  I  have  been 
transporting  a  servant ',  who  cheated  me, 
— rather  a  disagreeable  event ; — performing 
in  private  theatricals ; — publishiitf  a  volume 
of  poems  (at  the  reouest  of  my  mends,  for 
their  perusal) ; — making  love, — and  taking 
physic.  The  two  last  amusements  have  not 
Dad  the  best  effect  in  the  world ;  for  my 
attentions  have  been  divided  amongst  so 
many  fiiir  damsels,  and  the  drugs  I  swallow 
are  of  such  variety  in  their  composition, 
that  between  Venus  and  .£sculapius  I  am 
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harassed  to  death.  However,  I  hare  still 
leiflure  to  devote  some  hours  to  the  re- 
oonectknis  of  oast,  regretted  fiiendships,  and 
m  the  intenrel  to  take  the  advantaee  of  the 
momeot,  to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  and 
ever  wiQ  be,  my  dearest  Ckre, 

"  Your  tnily  attached  and  sincere 

••  Byron." 

Coiuidenng  himself  bound  to  replace  the 
cofnes  of  his  work  which  he  had  withdrawn, 
as  well  as  to  rescue  the  general  character  of 
the  volume  from  the  stigma  this  one  ofiender 
mi^it  bring  upon  it,  he  set  instantly  about 
prcfMirine  a  second  edition  for  the  press,  and, 
during  uie  ensuing  aix  weeks,  continued 
busily  occupied  wim  his  task.  In  the  be- 
gimmog  of  January  we  find  him  forwarding 
a  copy  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Pigot,  in  Ediik- 
bui^gh  f-^ 


». 


TO  MR.  PIGOT. 


•*  Southwell*  Jan.  Ill  1807. 

**  I  ought  to  begin  with  sundry  apoloeieSy 
finr  my  own  negligence^  but  the  variety  of  my 
avocations  in  prote  and  verte  must  plead  my 
excxwe.  With  this  epistloi  you  will  receive 
a  volume  of  all  my  JuoeMd,  published  since 
your  departure :  it  is  of  considerably  greater 
size  than  the  copy  in  your  possession,  which 
I  b^  you  will  destroy,  as  the  present  is  much 
more  ccMuplete.  That  unlucky  poem  to  my 
poor  Mary*  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
animadversion  from  hdiet  in  years.  .  I  have 
not  printed  it  in  this  collection,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  my  beinff  pronounced  a  most  pro^ 
figfiie  mmer,  in  short,  a  'young  Moore*  by 

^,  vour  *  *  ♦  niend.    I  believe, 

in  general,  tney  have  been  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  surely  the  age  of  their  author 
win  preclude  severe  criticism.  The  adven- 
tures of  my  life  from  sixteen  to  nineteen,  and 
the  dissipation  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  in  London,  have  given  a  voluptuous 
tint  to  my  ideas ;  but  the  occasions  which 
called  forth  my  muse  could  hardly  admit 
any  other  oolourinf.  This  volume  is  vastly 
correct  and  miraciuously  chaste.  Apropos, 
talking  of  love,     ♦••♦*♦♦ 

"  If  you  can  find  leisure  to  answer  this 
fiumgo  of  unconnected  nonsense,  vou  need 
not  doubt  what  gratification  will  accrue 
from  your  rq>ly  to  yours  ever,**  &c. 


1  Of  tUt**Mar7.'*wbolsiiottobeoimfoonded«lt>Mr 
wtth  tke  hdren  of  Amseslejr,  or  **  Mary**  of  Aberdeao, 
an  I  can  record  U,  that  she  was  of  a  hamUe,  if  not  eqnl- 
▼oeal,  ttaCfoD  In  Ufe,— that  the  bad  long,  light  golden 
faair,  of  which  be  uaad  to  show  a  lodi,  as  wdl  as  her 
his  friends  $  and  that  the  Tenes  Ux  his 
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To  his  young  fiiend,  Mr.  WHliam  Bankes, 
who  had  met  casually  with  a  copy  of  the 
work,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  conveying  his 
opinion  of  it,  he  returned  the  following 
answer: — 

LiTTBm  to.    TO  MB.  WILLIAM  BANKBS. 

**  Southwell,  March  6. 1807. 

Dear  Bankes,  ^ 

"Your  critique  is  valuable  for  many 
reasons :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one 
in  which  flattery  has  borne  so  slight  a  part ; 
in  the  nejpt,  I  am  cloyed  with  insipid  com- 
pliments. I  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
judgment  and  ability  than  your  JeeBngs, 
Accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  decision,  not  less  welcome,  because 
totally  unexpected.  With  regard  to  a  more 
exact  estimate,  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
few  of  the  best  poems,  in  our  language,  will 
stand  the  test  of  minute  or  verbal  criticism : 
it  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  expected  the  efl* 
fusions  of  a  bov  (and  most  of  these  pieces 
have  been  produced  at  an  early  perioa)  can 
derive  much  merit  either  from  the  subject  or 
composition.  Many  of  them  were  written 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  during 
severe  indisposition: — hence  the  gloomy 
turn  of  the  ideas.  We  coincide  in  opinion 
that  the  *  poesies  eroiiques*  are  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable ;  they  were,  however,  grateful  to 
the  deiHeSf  on  whose  altars  they  were  offered 
— ^more  I  seek  not. 

**  The  portrait  of  Pomposus^  was  drawn 
at  Harrow,  afler  a  long  sitting ;  this  accounts 
for  the  resemblance,  or  rather  the  caricatura. 
He  is  your  fiiend,  he  never  was  mine — for 
both  our  sakes  I  shall  be  silent  on  this  head. 
The  collegiate  rhymes  ^  are  not  personal — one 
of  the  notes  may  appear  so,  but  could  not  be 
omitted.  I  have  little  doubt  they  will  be 
deservedly  abused — a  just  punishment  for 
my  unfihal  treatment  of  so  excellent  an 
Alma  Mater.  I  sent  you  no  copv,  lest  toe 
should  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  Gil  Bias 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada ;  though 
running  some  hazard  firom  the  experiment,  I 
wished  your  verdict  to  be  unbiassed.  Had 
my  *Lioellus*  been  presented  previous  to 
your  letter,  it  would  have  appeared  a  species 
of  bribe  to  purchase  compliment.  I  teel  no 
hesitation  in  sayinc,  I  was  more  anxious  to 
hear  your  critique,  nowever  severe,  than  the 
praises  of  the  million.  On  the  same  day  I  was 


*•  Hours  of  Idleness."  entitled  **  To  Mary,  on  receiving 
her  Picture,*'  were  addressed  to  her.  [See  Works, 
p.  S87.] 

<  [See  Works,  p.  404.] 

*  I**  Thoughts  suggested  by  a  CoHege  Examfaiation.*' 
^  Bee  Works,  p.  897.3 
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honouivd  with  the  cnoomiuiiiB  of  JUackewat, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  'Men  of 
Feeling.'  *  Whether  kit  approbation  or  jfours 
elated  me  most,  I  cannot  decide. 

**  You  will  receive  my  JuvcnUia^ — at  least 
all  yet  published.  I  have  a  large  volume  in 
manuscript,  which  may  in  ]^art  appear  here- 
after ;  at  present  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
dination  to  prepare  it  for  the  press.  In  the 
spring  I  shall  return  to  Trinity,  to  dismantle 
my  rooms,  and  bid  you  a  final  adieu.  The 
Cam  wSX  not  be  much  increased  by  my  tean 
on  the  occasion.  Your  further  remarks, 
however  anutie  or  bitter,  to  a  palate  vitiated 
with  the  noeett  of  adtdatian,  will  be  of  service. 
Johnson  has  shown  us  that  no  voetry  is 
perfect;  but  to  correct  mine  woiud  be  an 
Herculean  labour.  In  fact  I  never  looked 
beyond  the  mcmient  of  compoation,  and  pub- 
lished merely  at  the  reouest  of  my  fiiends. 
Notwithstanding  so  muoi  has  been  said  con- 
cerning die  '  Genus  irritabfle  vatum,*  we  shall 
never  quarrel  on  the  subject— poetic  fiune  is 
by  no  means  the  '  acme'  of  my  wishes.  — 
Adieu.    Yours  ever, 

«  BmoN." 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  Mr.  Bankes,  of  which, 
unluckily,  only  the  annexed  firagment  re- 
mains:— 


**  For  my  own  part,  I  hare  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  decease  of  my  two  greatest 
fiienos,  the  only  bdngs  I  ever  loved  denudes 
excepted)  ;  I  am  therefore  a  solitary  animal, 
miserable  enough,  and  so  perfectly  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  that  whether  I  pass  my  days  in 
Great  Britain  or  KamschatKa,  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  I  cannot 
evince  greater  respect  for  your  alteration 
than  by  immediately  adopting  it — this  shall 
be  done  in  the  next  eoition.  I  am  sorry 
your  remarks  are  not  more  fi»auent,  as  I  am 
certain  they  would  be  equally  beneficial. 
Since  my  last,  I  have  recetved  two  critical 
opinions  from  Edinburdi,  both  too  flattering 
for  me  to  detail.  One  is  firom  Lord  Wood- 
houseleeS  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  literati, 
and  a  most  voiuminout  writer  (his  last  work 
is  a  life  of  Lord  Kaimes) ;  the  other  from 
Mackenzie,  who  sent  his  dedsioa  a  second 
time,  more  at  length.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  either  of  these  ^tlemea, 
nor  ever  revested  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject :  theu*  praise  is  voluntary,  and  trans- 

1  [Mr.  Mackeiule  died  In  JaDuaiy  1831,  at  Oie  ad- 
Taoood  age  of  elghty-dz.] 

*  [Alexander  Fraier  Tytltf*  Lord  Woodhooselee,  one 
of  Uie  Senatori  of  the  CoUese  of  Juftloe  In  Scotland.  Be- 
■Idet  the  Life  of  Lord  Kalmei,  he  published  **  Elements  of 
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mitted  through  the  medium  of  a  firiend,  wt 
whose  house  they  read  the  productions. 

*'  Contrary  to  my  former  intention,  I  am 
now  prepanng  a  volume  for  the  public  at 
large :  my  amatory  pieces  will  be  exchaauted, 
and  others  substituted  in  their  okoe.  Ihe 
whole  will  be  considerablv  enJaraed,  and 
appear  the  latter  end  of  May.  This  is  a 
hazardous  experiment ;  but  want  of  better 
employment,  the  encouragement  I  have  met 
witn,  and  my  own  vanity,  induce  me  to  stand 
the  test,  though  not  without  sundry  pafpk^ 
taUofu,  The  book  will  circulate  fast  enough 
in  this  country,  from  mere  curiodty,  what  I 

prin *'^ 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  following  modest  letter  accompanied 
a  copy  which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Falkner, 
his  mother's  landlord  :--- 

LirrtB  11.     TO  MR.  FALKMER. 

**  The  volume  of  little  pieces  which  ac- 
companies this,  would  have  been  presented 
before,  had  I  not  been  af^irdienstve  that 
Miss  Falkner's  indisposition  mi^t  render 
such  trifles  unwelcome.  There  are  some 
errors  of  the  printer  which  I  have  not  had 
time  to  correct  in  the  collection  :  you  have  it 
thus,  with  '  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head»' 
a  heavy  weight,  when  joined  with  the  fiuilts 
of  its  author.  Such  '  Juvenilia,'  as  they  can 
daim  no  great  d^ree  of  approbation,  i  may 
venture  to  hope,  will  also  escape  the  severity 
of  uncalled  tor,  though  perhaps  not  unde- 
served, critidsm. 

"  They  were  written  on  many  and  various 
occasions,  and  are  now  published  merely  for 
the  perusal  of  a  fiiendly  cirde.  Believe  me, 
sir,  if  they  afford  the  slightest  amusement 
to  yourself  and  the  rest  of  my  todal  readars, 
I  shall  have  oathered  all  the  oayt  I  ever  irish 
to  adorn  the  nead  of  yours,  very  truly, 

**  Btron. 

**  P.S.— I  hope  Miss  F.  is  in  a  state  of 
recovery." 

Notwithstanding  this  unambitious  declar- 
ation of  the  young  author,  he  had  that  within 
which  would  not  sufe*  hua  to  rest  so  eaoly ; 
and  the  fiune  he  had  now  reaped  within  a 
limited  drde  made  him  but  more  eager  to 
try  his  chance  on  a  wider  field.  The 
hundred  copies  of  which  this  edition  con- 
sisted were  hardly  out  of  his  hands,  when 

General  History/*  **  Essay  on  the  Prlndplet  of  Trans- 
lation/* fto.  HedlcdinlSlS.  His  "  Untrersal  History/' 
in  six  tqIs.,  appeared  In  1834.] 

*  Here  the  imperfsct  sheet  ends. 
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vitli  fresh  activity  be  went  to  press  again, 
— and  his  first  published  vohime,  **  The 
Hours  of  Idleness  *  made  its  appearance. 
Some  new  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
die  interim  were  added,  and  no  less  than 
twenty  of  those  contained  in  the  former 
vohmie  omitted ; — for  what  reason  does  not 
▼eiy  clearly  appear,  as  they  are,  most  of 
them,  equal,  it  not  superior,  to  those  re- 


Ls  one  of  the  pieces,  reprinted  in  the 
"  Hours  of  Idleness,**  there  are  some  alter- 
ations and  additions,  which,  as  far  as  they 
■iflT  be  supposed  to  spring  from  the  known 
feeungs  of  the  poet  respecting  birth,  are 
curious.  This  poem,  which  is  entitled 
**  Bpttaph  OB  a  Friend  >,*  appears,  from  the 
fines  I  am  ribout  to  give,  to  nave  been,  in  its 
original  state,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deach  of  the  same  lowly-bom  youth,  to 
whom  some  aflectionate  verses,  cited  in  a 
praredtng  page,  were  addressed : — 

*  Thooih  lov  tbj  lot,  dnce  in  a  eottage  bora, 
116  IMh  did  thy  lminbi>  dsido  adora  { 
Td  me*  te  dMDNr  vai  Chy  artlMi  lova 


But,  in  the  altered  form  of  die  epitaph,  not 
only  this  passage,  but  every  other  contahiing 
an  afionon  to  the  low  rank  of  his  youne 
eompanion,  is  omitted ;  while,  in  the  added 
parts,  the  introduction  of  such  language  as 

*  What,  Uioogb  th/  lira  lament  his  Miiag  Una,** 

■eems  calculated  to  gjrre  an  idea  of  the 
youth's  station  in  life,  whoUy  difevent  froai 
that  which  the  whole  teoour  ef  the  original 
mtuah  warrants.  The  other  poem,  too, 
mien  I  haire  mentioned,  addnaaed  evidently 
to  the  same  boy,  and  ipeaking  in  simihyr 
tenna  of  the  **  bwneas'  of  bis  ''lot,*  is,  m 
the  **  Hoon  of  Idleness,"  altogether  omitted. 
That  he  g^aw  more  oonsdous  of  his  high 
atalioo,  as  he  amnoached  to  manhood,  is  noC 
kaprobaUe ;  and  diis  wish  to  sink  his  early 
friendship  with  the  yoatif  cottager  may  have 
been  areeidtof  thatfedmg. 

As  his  visits  to  Southwdl  were,  after  this 
period,  but  jfew  and  tnnaent,  I  shall  take 
the  present  opportuni^  of  mentioning  such 


ousparticidttB  respectuighis  habits 
and  auxle  of  hfe^whfle  there,  as  I  nave  been 
able  toeolfect. 

Though  »o  remarkably  shy,  when  be  first 
went  to  Southwell,  this  reserve,  as  he  crew 
more  acquainted  with  the  young  people  of 
the  i^aoe,  wore  off;  till,  at  length,  he  became 
a  frequenter  of  their  assemblies  and  dinner- 
parties, and  even  felt  mortified  if  he  heard 
of  a  tout  to  which  he  was  not  invited.  His 
honor,  however,  at  new   fruses  still  con- 


I  [Sea  Worit,  p.  S77.] 


tinued ;  and  if,  while  at  Mrs.  Pigot's,  he  saw 
strangers  approachina  the  house,  he  would 
instantlvjump  out  of  the  window  to  avoid 
them.  This  natural  shvness  concurred  with 
no  small  degree  of  priae  to  keep  him  aloof 
fi!om  the  acquaintance  of  the  sentlemen  m 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  visits,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  he  left  unretumed ; — 
some  under  the  plea  that  their  ladies  had 
not  visited  his  mother ;  others,  because  they 
had  neglected  to  pay  him  this  compliment 
sooner.  The  true  reason,  however,  of  the 
haughty  distance,  at  which,  both  now  and 
afterwards,  he  stood  apart  fixmi  his  more 
opulent  nei^ibours,  is  to  be  found  in  Ids 
mortifying  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  means  to  his  rank,  and  die  proud 
dread  of  being  made  to  foel  this  infonority 
by  persons  to  whom,  in  everyothcr  respect, 
he  knew  himself  superior.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Becho*,  fi-equently  expostulated  with  him 
on  this  unsociableness ;  and  to  his  remon- 
strances, on  one  occaaon.  Lord  Byron  re- 
turned a  poetical  answer,  so  remariEsbly 
prefiguring  the  splendid  burst,  with  wfaicn 
ms  own  volcanic  genius  opened  upon  the 
world,  that  as  the  volume  contaimng  the 
verses  is  in  very  few  hands,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  a  few  extracts 
here: — 


j0C9vf  i^aocsa/«^ 


**  Daar  Beebar.jott  tell  ana  lo  noiK  withwantfaH^— 
I  cannot  deny  tnch  apreoept  is  wiaa ; 
But  rattrement  aooorda  with  tba  tona  cimj  Blind, 
And  I  wflBnoCdetcandaoawaridldaaplia. 

**  Did  tha  Sanata  or  Camp  mj  axaitlons  raqnira, 
Aaabttton  mii^t  proinpt  ma  at  onoa  to  go  lbith| 
And,  when  Inlhncy'a  yean  of  prabatton  axpira, 
Farclianoa,  I  may  slrlTa  to  dintngaMi  my  hbth. 

**  Tkejht,  M  lAe  etnerm  qf 
StUI  wumUa  Mmrrii  *m  ttr 

No  iorreni  oan  fHanaft  it,  mo 

**Ctktkm$,tke^airgtmimgboaom^/kmg 

BU»melHKkmittkBfeM^otleHtf9praltt; 
Comld  J  »oar,  aaM  tke  FMentix.om  pMomnffJImme, 
Wiikkimlwomld^tiihioea^ireinAehtaMe. 

**  For  thaUlb  of  a  FoK,  of  a  fatatham  tha  death. 

What  oanaura,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I  hrata? 
Their  Urea  did  not  and  when  they  yielded  their  breath,^ 
Their  gloiy  lllumlnei  tha  gloom  of  tha  grara  1"* 

In  his  hours  of  rising  and  lettriag  to  rest 
be  was»  hke  his  motlier,  always  veiy  late  ; 
and  thu  habit  he  never  altered  durmg  the 
remainder  of  his  Ufe.  The  niriit,  too,  was 
at  this  period,  as  it  continued  afterwards, 
his  fitvourite  dme  for  composition ;  and  his 
first  visit  in  the  morning  was  generally  paid 
to  the  £ur  friend  who  acted  as  his  araa» 
nuensis,  and  to  whom  he  then  gave  whatever 
new  products  of  his  bram  the  preceding  ni^ 

*  [Sea  Woriu,  p.  410.] 
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might  have  inspired.  His  next  visit  was 
usually  to  his  fnend  Mr  Becher's,  and  from 
thence  to  one  or  two  other  houses  on  the 
Qreen,  after  which  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  his  favourite  exercises.  The 
evenings  he  usually  passed  with  the  same 
fiunily,  among  whom  ne  began  ius  morning, 
either  in  conversation,  or  in  hearing  Miss 
Pigot  play  upon  the  piano-forte,  and  singing 
over  with  her  a  certain  set  of  songs  which 
he  admired  I, — among  which  the  "Maid 
of  Lodi,**  (with  the  words,  **  My  heart  with 
love  is  beating,'*)  and  "  When  Time  who 
steals  our  years  away,**  were,  it  seems,  his 
particular  mvourites.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have,  even  thus  early,  shown  a  decided 
taste  for  that  sort  of  regular  routine  of  Ufe, 
—  bringing  round  the  same  occupations  at 
the  stated  periods, —  which  formed  so  much 
the  system  of  his  existence  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  residence  abroad. 

Those  exercises,  to  which  he  flew  for  dis- 
traction in  less  happy  days,  formed  his  en- 
joyment now;  and  between  swimming, 
sparring,  firins  at  a  mark,  and  riding  "^j  the 
mater  part  of  his  time  was  passed.  In  the 
ust  of  these  accomplishments  he  was  by 
no  means  very  exp^.  As  an  instance  of 
his  little  knowledge  of  horses,  it  is  told,  that, 
seeing  a  pair  one  day  pass  his  window,  he 
exclaimeo,  **  What  beautiful  horses !  I  should 
like  to  buy  them.** — "  Why,  they  are  your 
own,  my  Lord,"  said  his  servant.  Those 
who  knew  him,  indeed,  at  that  period,  were 
rather  surprised,  in  after4ife,  to  hear  so  much 
of  his  ridmg  ;  —  and  the  truth  is,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  he  was  at  no  time  a 
very  adroit  horseman. 

in  swimming  and  diving  we  have  already 
seen,  by  his  own  accounts,  he  excelled ;  and 
a  lady  in  Southwell,  among  other  precious 
relics  of  him,  possesses  a  thimble  which  he 
borrowed  of  her  one  morning,  when  on  his 
way  to  bathe  in  the  Greet,  and  which,  as 
was  testified  by  her  brother,  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  brought  up  three  times  suc- 
cessively from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  His 
practice  of  firing  at  a  mark  was  the  occasion, 
once,  of  some  alarm  to  a  very  beautiful 
young  person.  Miss  Houson,  —  one  of  that 
numerous  list  of  &ir  ones  by  whom  his 
imagination  was  dazzled  while  at  SouthwelL 

1  Tbou^  alwayi  fond  of  muiic,  be  had  rery  little  skill 
in  the  performance  of  it.  *'  It  is  very  odd/'  he  uid,  one 
day,  to  thli  lady, — **  I  sing  much  better  to  your  playing 
than  to  any  one  else't."— *'  That  it,"  the  aniwered,  **  be- 
cmiie  I  play  to  your  ringing.'*  —  In  which  few  words,  by 
the  way,  the  whole  leeret  of  a  lUlftil  accorapanler  Um. 

*  Cricketing,  too,  was  one  of  bis  most  fkvourlte  sports  ( 
and  it  was  wonderAil,  oonridering  his  lameness,  with 
what  speed  he  could  run.  "  Lord  Byron  (says  Bfiss 
PIgot,  in  a  letter,  to  her  brother,  ttcm  Soi^well)  is  Just 


A  poem  relating  to  this  occurrence,  which 
may  be  found  in  his  unpublished  volume, 
is  thus  introduced  : — "As  the  author  was 
discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two  ladies, 
passing  near  the  spot,  were  alanned  by  the 
sound  of  a  bullet  hissing  near  them,  to  one  of 
whom  the  following  stanzas  were  addressed 
the  next  morning."* 

Such  a  passion,  indeed,  had  he  for  arms 
of  every  description,  that  there  seneially  lav 
a  small  sword  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  with 
which  he  used  to  amuse  himself,  as  he  lay 
awake  in  the  morning,  by  thrusting  it  through 
his  bed-hangings.  The  person  who  pur- 
chased this  bed  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Byron's 
furniture,  on  her  removal  to  Newstead,  gave 
out — with  the  view  of  attaching  a  stronger 
interest  to  the  holes  in  the  curtains  —  taax 
the^  were  pierced  by  the  same  sword  with 
which  the  old  lord  had  killed  Mr.  Chawor^ 
and  which  his  descendant  always  kept  as  a 
memorial  by  his  bedside.  Such  is  the  ready 
process  by  which  fiction  is  often  ehgmfted 
upon  fact ;  —  the  sword  in  question  being  a 
most  innocent  and  bloodless  weapon,  which 
Lord  Byron,  during  his  visits  at  Southwell, 
used  to  borrow  of  one  of  his  neighbours. 

His  fondness  for  dogs  —  another  ftmcy 
which  accompanied  him  through  life — may 
be  judged  from  the  anecdotes  alroidy  given, 
in  the  account  of  his  expedition  to  Harrow- 
gate.  Of  his  fiivourite  dog  Boatswain,  whom 
ne  has  immortalised  in  verse  \  and  by  whose 
side  it  was  once  his  solemn  purpose  to  be 
buried,  some  traits  are  told,  indicative,  not 
ovly  of  intelligence,  but  of  a  generosity  of 
spirit,  which  might  well  win  for  him  the  af- 
fections of  such  a  master  as  Byron.  One  of 
these  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  it  was  told  to  me.  Mrs.  Byron 
had  a  fox-terrier,  called  Gilpin,  with  whom 
her  son's  dog.  Boatswain,  was  perpetually  at 
war  *,  taking  every  opportunity  of  attacking 
and  worrying  him  so  violently,  that  it  was 
very  much  apprehended  he  would  kill  the 
animal.  Mrs.  Byron  therefore  sent  off  her 
terrier  to  a  tenant  at  Newstead ;  and  on 
the  departure  of  Lord  Byron  for  Cambridge, 
his  "friend"  Boatswain,  with  two  other 
dogs,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  servant 
till  his  return.  One  morning  the  servant 
was  much  alarmed  by  the  disappearance  of 

gone  past  the  window  with  his  bat  on  bis  shoolderto 
cricket,  which  he  is  as  fond  of  as  erer." 

>  [See  Works,  p.  8S8.] 

*  Clb.  p.  589.] 

'  In  one  of  Miss  Plgot*s  letters,  the  Ibllowlng  notice  of 
these  canine  feuds  occurs:— ** Boatswain  has  had  an- 
other battle  with  TIppoo  at  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
came  off  conqueror.  Lord  B.  brought  Bo'seo  to  our 
window  this  morning,  when  Gtlpin,  who  is  almost  always 
here,  got  into  an  amasing  fUry  with  him.'* 
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Bostsw&in,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
day  he  coiild  hear  do  tidings  of  him.  At 
last,  towards  evening,  the  stray  dog  arrived, 
accompanied  by  Gilpin,  whom  he  led  imme- 
diately to  the  kitchen  fire,  licking  him  and 
lavishnig  upon  him  eveiy  possible  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  fiu:t  was,  he  had  been 
all  the  way  to  Newstead  to  fetch  him  ;  and 
having  now  established  his  former  foe  under 
the  roof  once  more,  agreed  so  perfectly  well 
with  him  ever  after,  that  he  even  protected 
him  against  the  insults  of  other  dogs  (a  task 
which  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the  little  terrier 
rendered  no  smecure),  and,  if  he  but  heard 
Oihiin's  voice  in  distress,  would  fly  instantly 
to  his  rescue. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  tendency  to 
superstitioD,  which  is  usually  found  con- 
nected with  the  poetical  temperament.  Lord 
Bjrron  had  also  the  example  and  influence 
of  his  mother,  acting  upon  mm  fix)m  infancy, 
to  give  his  mind  this  tinge.  Her  implicit 
belief  in  the  wonders  of  second  sight,  and 
the  strange  tales  she  told  of  this  mysterious 
fiurulty,  used  to  astonish  not  a  little  her 
sober  Engtish  firiends ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
thaty  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  death  of  his 
friend  Shelley,  the  idea  of  fetches  and  for^ 
warnings  impressed  upon  him  by  his  mother 
had  not  wholly  lost  possession  of  the  poet's 
mind.  As  an  instance  of  a  more  playful  sort 
of  soperstition  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
a  di^t  circumstance  told  me  of  him  bv  one 
of  his  Southwell  friends.  Tlus  lady  nad  a 
lar|^  agate  bead  with  a  wire  through  it, 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  a  barrow,  and 
lay  always  in  her  work4x>x.  Lord  Byron 
asking  one  day  what  it  was,  she  told  him 
that  it  had  beoi  mea  her  as  an  amulet,  and 
the  charm  was,  that  as  long  as  she  had  this 
bead  in  her  possession,  she  should  never  be 
ID  love.  **  Then  give  it  to  me,"  he  cried, 
eagerly,  "  for  that's  just  the  thin^  I  want." 
The  young  lady  refused ; — but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  bead  disappeared.  She  taxed 
him  with  the  theft,  and  he  owned  it ;  but  said, 
she  never  should  see  her  amulet  again. 

Of  his  charity  and  kind-heartedness  he 
left  behind  him  at  Southwell — as,  indeed, 
at  every  place,  throughout  life,  where  he 
resided  any  time — the  most  cordial  recol- 
lections. *'  He  never,**  sa^s  a  person,  who 
knew  him  intimately  at  this  period,  "  inet 
with  objects  of  distress  without  affording 
them  succour."  Amon^  many  little  traits 
of  this  nature,  which  his  friends  delight  to 
tdl,  I  sdect  the  following, — less  y  a  proof 
of  his  generosity,  than  from  the  interest 
which  the  simple  incident  itself,  as  connected 
with  the  name  of  Byron,  presents.  While 
yet  a  school-boy,  he  happened  to  be  in  a 


bookseller's  shop  at  Southwell,  when  a  poor 
woman  came  in  to  purchase  a  Bible.  The 
price,  she  was  told  by  the  shopman,  was 
eight  shillings.  "  Ah,  dear  sir,"  she  ex- 
claimed, **  I  cannot  pay  such  a  price ;  I  did 
not  think  it  would  cost  half  the  money." 
The  woman  was  then,  with  a  look  of  cus- 

3>pointment,    going    away,  —  when    young 
yron  called  her  back,  and  made  ner  a 
present  of  the  Bible. 

In  his  attention  to  his  person  and  dress, 
to  the  becoming  arrangement  of  his  hair, 
and  to  whatever  might  best  show  off*  the 
beauty  with  which  nature  had  sifted  him,  he 
manifested,  even  thus  early,  his  anxiety  to 
make  himself  pleasing  to  that  sex  who  were, 
from  first  to  last,  the  ruling  stars  of  his  des- 
tiny. The  fear  of  becoming,  what  he  was 
naturally  inclmed  to  be,  enormously  ht,  had 
induced  him,  from  his  first  entrance  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  redudng 
himself,  a  system  of  violent  exercise  and 
abstinence,  together  with  the  frequent  use 
of  warm  batM.  But  the  embittering  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life, — that,  which  haunted 
him  like  a  curse,  amidst  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  and  the  anticipations  of  fame  and 
pleasure,  was,  strange  to  say,  the  trifling 
deformity  of  his  foot.  By  tnat  one  slight 
blemish  (as  in  his  moments  of  melancholy 
he  persuaded  himself)  all  the  blessings  that 
nature  had  showered  upon  him  were  coun- 
terbalanced. His  reverend  Mend,  Mr. 
Becher,  finding  him  one  day  unusually  d^ 
jected,  endeavoured  to  cheer  and  rouse  him, 
by  representing,  m  their  bri^test  colours, 
all  the  various  advantages  with  which  Pro- 
vidence had  endowed  him,— and,  among  the 
greatest,  that  of  "  a  mind  which  placed  him 
above  the  rest  of  mankind." — *'  Ah,  my  dear 
firiend,"  said  Byron,  mournfully,  —  "if  thii 
(laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead)  places  me 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  (pointing  to 
his  foot)  places  me  far,  fiir  below  them." 

It  sometimes,  indeed,  seemed  as  if  his 
sensitiveness  on  this  point  led  him  to  fancy 
that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  world 
afflicted  with  such  an  infirmity.  When  that 
accomplished  scholar  and  traveller,  Mr.  D. 
BaOlie',  who  was  at  the  same  school  with 
him  at  Aberdeen,  met  him  afterwards  at 
Cambridge,  the  young  peer  had  dien  grown 
so  fat  that,  though  accosted  by  him  fiuiuliarly 
as  his  school-feUow,  it  was  not  till  he  men- 
tioned his  name  that  Mr.  Baillie  could  re- 
cognise him.  ''  It  is  odd  enoudi,  too,  that 
you  shouldn't  know  me,"  said  Byron  —  **  I 
thoueht  nature  had  set  such  a  mark  upon 
me,  Siat  I  could  never  be  forgot." 

1  [Darld  BaIUi6,E8q.  ofHallM-baU,  WUtiblre.] 
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But,  while  this  delect  wu  such  a  source 
of  mortification  to  his  spirit,  it  was  also,  and 
in  an  equal  degree^  perhaps,  a  stimulus : — 
and  more  emeoally  in  wnaterer  depended 
upon  personal  prowess  or  attractiyeness,  he 
seemed  to  feel  nimself  piqued  by  this  stigma^ 
which  nature,  as  he  tnougfat,  nad  set  upon 
him,  to  distinguish  himself  aboye  those  whom 
she  had  endowed  with  her  more  **  fair  pro- 

rirtion*'*  Li  pursuits  of  gallantry  he  was, 
haye  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  actuated  by 
this  incentiye ;  and  the  hope  of  astonishing 
the  world,  at  some  future  period,  as  a  chieu 
tain  and  hero,  mingled  little  less  with  his 
young  dreams  than  the  prospect  of  a  poet's 
gfory.  "  I  will,  some  day  or  other,"  he  used 
to  say,  when  a  boy,  "  raise  a  troop,— »the 
men  of  which  shall  be  dressed  in  black,  and 
ride  on  black  horses.  They  shall  be  called 
'  Byron's  Blacks,'  and  you  ymL  hear  of  their 
performing  prodigies  or  yalour." 

I  haye  already  adyerted  to  the  exceeding 
eagerness  with  which,  while  at  Harrow,  he 
deyouied  all  sorts  of  learning,  ^-excepdiig 
only  that  which,  by  the  regimen  or  the 
sdiool,  was  prescribed  for  him.  The  same 
rapid  and  multifiirious  course  of  study  he 
pursued  duriiijg  the  holidays ;  and,  in  order 
to  deduct  as  little  as  possible  fix>m  his  hours 
of  exercise,  he  had  gtyen  himself  the  habit, 
whfle  at  home,  of  reading  all  dinner-time.  ^ 
Li  a  ound  so  yersatile  as  his,  eyery  noyelty, 
whether  serious  or  lidit,  whether  lofty  or 
ludicrous,  found  a  wdcome  and  an  echo ; 
and  I  can  easily  oonceiye  the  ffee — as  a 
friend  of  his  once  described  it  to  me^-with 
which  he  brought  to  her,  one  eyeninc,  a 
copy  of  Mother  Goose's  Tales,  which  he  had 
boiu;ht  firom  a  hawker  that  morning,  and 
kmC  ^  the  first  time,  while  he  dinecu 
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I  "  It  wMthe  cnHom  ofBnroi,**  uji  Mr.  Locfchart,  In 
lib  Life  of  tbat  poet,  **  to  revl  at  table.'* 

*  C**Few  joinif  men  ct  GoUege,  Mr.^oore  thinki,  had 
read  to  much :  we  think  lo  too :  we  may  make  large  de- 
diMttoni  from  It,  and  atlU  think  lo.    There  If,  howerer, 
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I  SHALL  now  g^ye,  fiY>m  a  memorandum-book 
begun  by  him  this  year,  the  account,  as  I 
fiiM  it  hastily  and  promiscuously  scrfi)bled 
out,  of  all  the  books  in  yarious  doNUtments 
of  knowledge,  which  he  had  already  perused 
at  a  period  of  life  when  few  of  his  school* 
fellows  had  yet  trayelled  beyond  their  kmgt 
and  shorii.  The  list  is,  unquestionably,  a 
remarkable  one; — and  when  we  recouect 
that  the  reader  of  all  these  yolumes  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  possessor  of  a  most  r^ 
tentiye  memory,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
among  what  are  called  the  re^ulariy  educated, 
die  contenders  for  scholastic  honours  and 
prizes,  there  could  be  found  a  single  one 
who,  at  the  same  am,  has  possessed  anv  thing 
like  the  same  stoo^  of  useAil  knowledge. 


"  LIST     OP 
WORKS   I 


HISTORICAL     WRITERS     WHOSE 
HATB  PERUSED   IN  DIFFERENT 
LANOUAOES.* 


"  Hkhry  of  EngkntL-^Hvme,  Kapb, 
Henry,  SmoUet,  Tmdal,  Bebham,  Biraet, 
Adolphus,  Holinshed,  Froissart's  Chronides 
(belonging  properly  to  France). 

**  ScoilamL — Buchanan,  Hector  Boedihis, 
both  in  the  Latiq. 

"  /rW<md!.— Gordon. 

« JSonw.^Hooke,  Decline  and  Fall  by 
Gibbon,  Ancient  Hbtory  by  Rottin  (in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  Carthagtniaas, 
&C.),  besides  Ltyy,  Tacitus,  Eutropius,  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Julius  Cesar,  Arrian,  Sallust. 

**  Greece.  —  Mitford's  Greece,  Leiand'a 
Philip,  Plutarch,  Potter's  Antiqiiities,  Xe- 
nophon,  Thucydides,  Herodotus. 

*•  JFWmflf.-^Mexeray,  yoltaire. 

"  Somn,-^l  chiefly  denyed  my  knowledge 
of  ola  Spanish  History  froiki  a  book  called 
the  Atlas,  now  obsolete.  The  modem  his- 
tory, from  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni  down  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  I  learned  £tom  its  con- 
nection with  European  politics. 

"  Porfii^a/.-^Froni  Yertot ;  as  also  his 
account  of  the  8ie^  of  Rhodes, — though 
the  last  is  his  own  myention,  die  real  hcts 
bemg  totally  different.-— So  much  for  his 
Knights  of  Malta. 

"  7\if^.— I  haye  read  KnoUes,  Sir  Paul 


& 


a  wajr  of  sooutlDg  through  books,  which  aane  people  call 
reading,  and  we  are  afraid  much  of  Uie  reading  here  aet 
down  was  of  that  description.  '  The  otDity  of  reading/ 
says  Home  Tooke*  '  depends  not  on  ttie  swallow,  bat  on 
the  dlgeatioa.*  **—Wt§lmtiuler  Ac*.,  ISM.] 
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RycMrt,  and  Prince  Cantemirs  beades  a 
aora  modem  histonr,  anonymoiu.  Of  the 
OtloflMui  Histonr  I  know  every  event,  from 
Tangralopi,  ana  afterwards  Othman  L,  to 
the  peace  of  Passaiowitz,  in  1718, — the 
battle  of  Cutika,  in  1739,  and  the  treaty 
between  Ronia  afid  Turkey  in  1790. 

"  JIitfMi.— Tooke'8  Life  of  Catherine  II., 
Voltaire's  Car  Peter. 

"  Svedhi.'— Voltaire's  Charles  XII.,  also 
Nbiberj^s  Charles  XIL — in  my  opinion  the 
beet  of  the  two.< — A  translation  or  Schiller's 
Tbirty  Years'  War,  which  contains  the  ex- 

Sits  of  Guatavus  Adolphus,  besides  Hute's 
e  of  the  same  Prmce.^  I  have  some* 
where,  too,  read  an  account  of  Gustavus 
Vaaa,  ^  deliverer  of  Sweden,  but  do  not 
mMtnber  the  author's  name. 

*  Pnuaa, — I  have  seen,  at  least,  twenty 
Lives  of  Frederick  IL,  the  only  prince  worth 
recording  in  Prussian  annals.  Gillies,  his 
own  Woriu,  and  Thiebault, — none  very 
amoaing*    llie  last  is  paltry,  but  circum- 


"l^iMMr*— I  know  little  of.  Of  Norway 
I  anderstand  the  natural  history,  but  not  the 
chronological. 

**  Germany, — I  have  read  long  histories  of 
die  house  of  Snabia,  Wenceslaus,  nCKl,  at 
length,  Rodolph  of  Hapsbuigh  and  his  ihkk" 
Spptd  Austrian  descendants. 

-^fiMftvr&mtf.— Ah!  WilHam  Tell,  and 
the  battle  of  Moigarten,  where  Burgundy 
WWB  slain. 

**  /Cfl^— ^Davila,  Guicciardini,  the  Gnelphs 
and  Gmbellines,  the  battle  of  Fiivia,  Mass»- 
uello,  the  revolutions  of  Nf^es,  &c.  ftc. 

**  Hhuhtitm, — Orme  and  Cambridge. 

"*  America, — Robertson,  Andrewar  Ame- 
rican War. 

^  Juried  -merely  from  travels,  as  Mungo 
Pinky  Rruoe. 

^  BtOOEAPHT. 

"  Robertson's  Charles  V.— -Caesar,  SaDost 
(Catiline  and  Jugurtha),  Lives  of  Marl- 
borou^  and  Eugene,  Tekeli,  Bonnard, 
Bonaparte,  all  the  British  Poets,  both  by 
Johnson  and  Anderson,  Rousseau's  Con- 
fisssions.  Life  of  Cromwell,  British  Plutarch, 
British  Nepos,  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Ad» 
mirals,  Charles  XIL,  Cxar  Peter,  Catherine 


1  [**  Ha  WM  at  good  a  ioirareign  offhe  lOft 
At  anj  OMntlon^d  In  the  Mrtorlet 
or  Cantomlr,  or  KndUCt,  where  few  ih!na 
Save  SoiyiBan,  the  glory  of  their  line.** 

Don  JtKOff,  CT.  it  147. j 

s  [Kartarf  waa  a  Bativa  of  Swadan.  Hb  LM  «f 
Charlat  Zll..  wMdl  la  rathar  a  coUecdon  of  vaaAil  mar 
terlalt,  thaa  a  waU-digettcd  nanatlTe,  waa  pubUtbed  In 
1740,  in  two  Toliimaa  Ibtto.] 
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IL,  Henrv  Lord  Kaimes,  Mannontd,  Teign- 
mouth's  Sir  William  Jones,  Life  of  Newton, 
i,  with  thousands  not  to  be  detailed. 

"  LAW. 

Blackstone,  Montesquieu* 

"  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  Paley,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hume,  Berkeley, 
Drummond,  Beatde,  and  Bolingbroke. 
Hobbes  I  detest. 

"  OEOORAPHT. 

**  Strabo,  Cellarius,  Adams,  Pinkerton, 
and  Guthrie. 

*•  POETRY. 

**  All  the  British  Classics  as  before  detailed, 
with  most  of  the  living  poets,  Scott,  Southey, 
&c. — Some  French  m  the  original,  of  whidi 
the  Cid  is  my  fevourite. — Little  Italian. — 
Greek  and  liatin  without  number; — these 
last  I  shall  give  up  in  future. — I  have  trans- 
lated a  good  deal  from  both  languages,  verse 
as  well  as  prose* 

''ELOaVSNCB. 

^  "  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Quintillan,  She- 
ridan, Austin's  Chironomia,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Debates  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
year  1742. 

•*  DITINITY* 

"  Blair,  Porteus,  Tiilotson,  Hooker, — all 
very  tiresome.  I  Mnor  books  of  religion, 
though  I  reverence  and  love  my  God,  with* 
out  the  blasphemous  notions  of  sectaries, 
or  belief  in  their  absurd  and  damnable 
heresies,  mysteries,  and  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

"  MISCELLANIES. 

**  spectator.  Rambler,  World,  &c.  &c. — 
Noveb  by  the  thousand. 

"  All  the  books  here  enumerated  I  have 
taken  down  from  memory.  I  recoUect 
reading  them,  and  can  quote  passages  from 
any  mentioned.  I  have,  of  course,  omitted 
several  in  my  catalogue;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  above  I  perused  before  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Since  I  left  Harrow,  I  have 
become  idle  and  conceited,  from  scribbling 
rhyme  and  making  love  to  women. 

"B.— Nov.  3a  1807. 


•  tDr.  Walter  Harte  waa  tutor  to  Lord  Chattel  drid't 
natural  ton,  Mr.  Stanbope.  H!a  Riitory  of  GutaTOt 
Adolphna  appeared  in  1799.  **  Harte,**  ndd  Dr.  Jofanaoo, 
**  wat  exoettlrdy  vidn.  Poor  raan  t  he  left  London  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  hit  book,  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  great  pndie  he  waa  to  reoelTe ;  and  he 
wat  aibamed  to  return,  when  he  fbond  how  111  hit  book 
had  tocceeded :  It  wat  unlucky  fai  coming  oat  on  the 
tame  day  with  Robertton't  HIatory  of  Scotland.**— Am- 
veU^  Tol.  Tili.  p.  SS.] 


» 
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**  I  have  also  read  ^to  my  regret  at  present) 
above  four  thousand  novels,  including  the 
works  of  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Smollet, 
Richardson,  Mackenzie,  Sterne,  Rabelais, 
and  Rousseau,  &c.  &c.  The  book,  in  my 
opinion,  most  useful  to  a  man  who  wishes  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  well  read, 
with  the  least  trouble,  is  "Burton's  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,"  the  most  amusing  and 
instructive  medley  of  quotations  and  classical 
anecdotes  I  ever  perused.  But  a  superficial 
reader  must  take  care,  or  his  intricacies  will 
bewilder  him.  If,  however,  he  has  patience 
to  go  through  his  volumes,  he  will  be  more 
improved  for  literaiy  conversation  than  bv 
the  perusal  of  any  twenty  other  works  with 
whidi  I  am  acquainted, — at  least  in  the 
English  language."' 

To  this  early  and  extensive  study  of  En- 
glish writers  may  be  attributed  that  masterv 
over  the  resources  of  his  own  languaj^  with 
which  Lord  Byron  came  furnished  mto  the 
field  of  literature,  and  which  enabled  him,  as 
fiist  as  his  youthful  fimcies  sprung  up,  to  clothe 
them  with  a  diction  worthy  of  meir  strength 
and  beauty.  In  general,  the  difficulty  of  youpg 
writers,  at  their  commencement,  lies  far  less  in 
any  lack  of  thoughts  or  images,  than  in  that 
want  of  a  fitting  oi^gan  to  give  thofie  concep* 
tionsvent,  to  which  their  unacquaintance  with 
the  great  instrument  of  the  man  of  genius, 
his  native  language,  dooms  them.  It  will 
be  found,  indeed,  diat  the  three  most  re- 
markable examples  of  early  authorship,  which, 
in  their  respective  lines,  the  history  of  li- 
terature affords — Pope,  Congreve,  and  Chat« 
terton — were  all  of  them  persons  self«du- 
cated^,  according  to  their  own  intellectual 

1  C"  Burtoa*i  *  Anatomj  of  Melancholjr*  is  a  TiluaMe 
work.  It  If,  perhi^M,  OTerloaded  with  quotation :  but 
tliere  is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton 
sajt,  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.  It  is  the  onljr 
book  tliat  erer  took  me  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than 
I  wished  to  rlse.'*->  JomisoN.  BoiweUt  toI.  iiL  p.  135., 
and  Ti.  p.  70.] 

*  <*  I  took  to  reading  bf  myself/*  sajrs  Pope,  *'  forwhich 
I  had  a  rmj  great  eegemess  and  enthusiasm.  I  followed 
erery  where,  as  mjr  Ikncj  led  me,  and  was  like  a  bojr 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fell 
in  his  way.  Theee  fire  or  six  years  I  still  look  upon  as 
the  happiest  part  of  my  life.**  It  appears,  too,  that  he 
was  htanself  aware  of  the  adrantages  which  this  free 
coarse  of  study  brought  with  it:  **  Mr.  Pope,'*  s^ys 
Spence,  **  thought  himself  the  better,  in  some  respects 
for  not  haying  had  a  regular  education.  He  (as  he  ob- 
serred  in  particular)  read  originally  for  the  sense, 
whereas  we  are  taught,  for  so  many  years,  to  read  only 
for  words.'* 

s  Before  Chatterton  was  twelve  years  <M,  he  wrote  a 
catalogue,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Byron,  of  the 
books  he  had  already  read,  to  the  number  of  screnty.  Of 
these  the  chief  suUlacts  were  history  and  divinity. 

«  The  perfect  purity  with  which  the  Greeks  wrote 


0^ 


wants  and  tastes,  and  lefk,  undistracted  by  the 
worse  than  useless  pedantries  of  the  schools, 
to  seek,  in  the  pure  **  well  of  English  und^ 
fUed,"  those  treasures  of  which  they  ac^ 
cord^ly  so  very  eariy  and  intimately 
possessed  themselves.^  To  these  three 
mstances  may  now  be  added,  virtually,  that 
of  Lord  Byron,  who,  though  a  disciple  of 
the  schools,  was,  intellectually  speakmg,  m 
them,  not  of  them,  and  who,  while  his 
comrades  were  prying  curiously  into  the 
graves  of  dead  languages,  betook  himself 
to  the  firesh,  living  sources  of  his  own  «,  and 
from  thence  drew  those  rich,  varied  stores 
of  diction,  which  have  placed  his  works,  fixnn 
the  age  of  two-and-twenty  upwards,  amoiw 
the  most  precious  depositories  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  English  language  that 
our  whole  literature  suppues. 

In  the  same  book  that  contains  the  above 
record  of  his  studies,  he  has  written  out, 
also  fi'om  memory,  a  "  List  of  the  different 
poets,  dramatic  or  otherwise,  who  have 
distinguish^  their  respective  languages  by 
their  productions.**  After  enumerating  the 
various  poets,  both  ancient  and  modeini,  of 
Europe,  he  thus  proceeds  with  his  catalogue 
through  other  quarters  of  the  worid :  — 

*'  ArtUria,  —  Mahomet,  whose  Koran  con- 
tains most  sublime  poetical  passages,  &r 
surpassing  European  poetry. 

"  Perua.  —  Ferdousi  ^  author  of  the  Shah 
Nameh,  the  Persian  Uiad — Sadi  s,  and  Hafic, 
the  immortal  Hafiz,  the  oriental  Anacreon. 
The  last  is  reverenced  beyond  any  bard  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  by  the  Persians,  who 
resort  to  his  tomb  near  Shiraz,  to  celebrate 
his  memory.  A  splendid  copy  of  his  works 
is  chained  to  his  monument.  7 


their  own  language  was,  with  Justice,  perbiiM,  attributed 
by  themselves  to  their  entire  abstlnenoe  ttom  the  study 
of  any  other.  **  If  they  became  learned,**  says  Ferguson, 
**  it  was  only  by  studying  what  th«y  themselves  had  pro- 
duced.'* 

•  [**  Ferdousi  died  a.  d.  1021 .  He  is  the  Homer  of  the 
Persians,  and  his  verses  are  as  familiar  among  the  mili- 
tary class,  as  if  their  preservation  depended  merely  upon 
oral  tradition.  The  practice  of  reciting  them  befiMe  en- 
gaging in  batUe,  proves  that  he  ei^oys  as  high  a  r»> 
putation  among  his  countrymen  as  tiie  poets  of  aadcnt 
Greece,  or  the  bards  of  Northern  Europe.** — Qmarl. 
IU9.  vol.  xxxvl.  p.  969.] 

<  [Sadi  was  bom  at  Scheras  in  1176,  educated  at  Da- 
mascus, and  died  at  the  age  of  ISO.  Of  bis  works,  the 
GCilistAn,  or  Flower  Garden,  consisting  of  short  tales, 
anecdotes,  and  apologues.  Is  most  known  to  European 
readers.  A  translation  into  Ehgllsh,  fay  Francis  Gladwin, 
in  two  volumes,  4to,  appeared  In  1808-9.] 

7  ["  Hails  Is  the  universal  favourite  of  the  Persians, 
who  visit  his  tomb  In  parties,  to  do  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, by  strewing  flowers  and  pouring  out  libations  of 
the  choicest  wines.    The  great  Latin  poet  has  said.  — 

'  Kxegl  monumentnm  sere  perennlus,*  kc 
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**  America,  —  An  epic  poet  has  already 
appeared  in  that  hemisphere.  Barlow,  author 
of  the  Columbiad,  —  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  works  of  more  polished  nations.  > 

"  Icckmdj  Denmark^  Norway,  were  fiunous 
for  their  Skalds.  Among  these  Lod- 
bmf^  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
His  Death  Song  breathes  ferocious  senti- 
ments, but  a  glorious  and  impassioned  strain 
of  poetry. 

**  ^mbutan  is  undistinguished  by  any 
|reat  bard,  —  at  least  the  Sanscrit  is  so 
imperfectly  known  to  Europeans,  we  know 
not  what  poetical  relics  may  exist. 

"  The  Btrman  Empire,  —  Here  the  natives 
are  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  but  their 
bards  are  unknown. 

*  OltwE.  —  I  never  heard  of  any  Chinese 
poet  but  the  Emperor  Kien  Lone,  and  his 
CMe  to  Tea, «  Wkat  a  pity  their  philosopher 
Confucius  did  not  wnte  poetry,  with  his 
precepts  of  morality  I 

"  4^««.  —  In  Afiica  some  of  the  native 
melo&s  are  plaintive,  and  the  words  simple 
and  afibcting ;  but  whether  their  rude  strams 
of  nature  can  be  classed  with  poetry,  as  the 
songs  of  the  bards,  the  Skalds  of  Europe,  &c. 
&C.,  I  know  not. 

"  This  brief  listof  poets  Ihave  written  down 
from  memory,  without  any  book  of  reference ; 
consequently  some  errors  may  occur,  but  I 
think,  if  any,  veiy  trivial  The  works  of 
the  European,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic,  I 
have  perused,  either  in  the  original  or  trans- 

And  Hafta,  with  ttie  laiue  confldeneeof  genliu,  thui 
dates  tedag  ftm*  for  his  works:— *  Blithely  dng,  O 
Hafts  I  yon  liairo  attcred  odes,  70a  have  •trung  pearls, 
aad  Hearen  has  enriched  yoa  with  the  crown  of  the 
FMades.'  He  is  onqnettionably  the  Horace  of  the  Bast, 
and,  DotwithstaDding  the  difihrence  of  national  numnera, 
ha  is  the  oriental  writer  with  whose  works  a  Enropean 
sdiolar  will  most  wish  to  become  fionlliar.*'  —  Si  a  Johm 
Mamsolm.] 

I  [An  edition  of  the  **  Colmnbiad  **  appeared  In  London 
la  1809.  aad  is  thus  nodeed  by  the  Edinburgh  Reriewers : 
— "  Mr.  Bartow,  we  are  afraid,  wHl  not  be  the  Homer  of 
his  eonotry ;  and  will  never  take  his  place  among  the 
enduring  poets  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world.  As 
to  the  Americans,  thdr  want  of  literature  Is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  immaturity  of  their  progress  in  drillsation, 
bat  to  tlie  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are 
generally  engaged.  These  federal  republicans  bear  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  the  Oredu  of  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  the  Italians  of  the  age  of  Dante ;  but  are  rery  much 
sach  people  as  the  modem  traders  of  Manchester,  Llrer- 
pool,  or  Glasgow.  They  hare  all  a  little  Latin  whipped 
Into  them  In  tlwlr  youth ;  and  read  Shakspeare,  Pope, 
and  MBton,  as  weU  as  bad  English  novels,  in  their  days 
of  eonrtsUp  aad  leisure.  Th^  are  Just  as  likely  to 
write  epic  poems,  tberefbre,  as  the  inhabitants  of  our 
trading  towns  at  home.'*  Vol.  xr.  p.  S4.  At  one  tfane 
Barlow  was  a  red-hot  repubUcaa.  In  179S,  he  published 
the  **  Conspiracy  of  Kings,'*  aad  in  1798  composed  a  song 
te  Che  eeleteatlon  of  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  he  prsys 
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lations.  In  my  list  of  English  I  have  merely 
mentioned  the  greatest;  —  to  enumerate 
the  minor  poets  would  be  useless,  as  well 
as  tedious.  Perhaps  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and 
Collins,  might  have  been  added,  as  worthy 
of  mention,  in  a  coimopoHte  account.  But 
as  for  the  others,  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Churchill,  they  are  'voces  et  prseterea  nihil ; ' 
—  sometimes  spoken  of,  rarely  read,  and 
never  with  advantage.  Chaucer,  notwith- 
standing the  praises  bestowed  on  him,  I 
think  obscene  and  contemptible  : — he  owes 
his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,  which 
he  does  not  deserve  so  well  as  Pierce  Plow- 
man, or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  English 
living  poets  I  have  avoided  mejitioning; — 
we  have  none  who  will  not  survive  their 
productions.  Taste  is  over  with  us  ;  and 
another  century  will  sweep  our  empire,  our 
literature,  and  our  name,  from  all  but  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
••  November  30.  1807.  "  Byron." 

Among  the  papers  of  his  in  my  possession 
are  several  detached  poems  (in  all  nearly  six 
hundred  lines),  which  he  wrote  about  this 
period,  but  never  printed— ^ having  produced 
most  of  them  afler  the  publication  of  his 
"  Hours  of  Idleness."  Tne  greater  number 
of  these  have  little,  besides  ms  name,  to  re- 
commend them ;  but  there  are  a  few  that, 
from  the  feelings  and  circumstances  that 
^ve  rise  to  them,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
interesting  to  the  reader. 

"  Save  the  guillotine, 
Till  England's  king  and  queen 
Her  power  shall  prove." 

In  1811,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  court;  and  being,  in  the  following  year, 
inrited  to  a  conference  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
Wllna,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
died,  Dec.  SSL  in  an  obscure  village  of  Poland,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cracow.] 

*  [Kien  Long  encouraged  literature,  by  cultivating  It  Ic 
his  own  person ;  and  some  of  his  poetical  compositions 
are  considered  to  possess  Intrinsic  merit.  The  most  ce« 
lebrated  is  this  '*  Ode  in  Praise  of  drinking  Tea,"  which 
was  published  by  the  imperial  edict  in  thirty-two  diiferent 
tjrpes  and  characters,  and  has  been  painted  on  all  the 
tea-pots  in  the  empire.  The  following  verbal  tranilaUon 
is  by  Shr  John  Barrow : — **  On  a  slow  Are  set  a  tripod, 
whose  colour  and  texture  show  its  long  um  ;  fill  it  with 
clear  snow  water ;  boU  it  as  long  as  would  be  necessary 
to  turn  fish  white,  and  crayfish  red  ;  throw  it  upon  the 
delicate  leaves  of  choice  tea.  In  a  cup  of  jook  "  (a  par- 
ticular sort  of  porcelain) ;  *'  let  it  remain  as  long  as  the 
vapour  rises  in  a  doud,  and  leaves  only  a  thin  mist  floathig 
on  the  surihoe.  At  your  ease,  drink  this  precious  liquor, 
which  will  chase  away  the  five  causes  of  trouble.  We 
can  taste  and  feel,  but  not  describe,  the  state  of  repose 
produced  by  a  liquor  thus  prepared."  —  TrmteU  As  Ckinot 
p.  380.  In  1795,  Kien  Long,  when  his  reign  had  reached 
the  unusual  term  of  sixty  years,  resigned  the  throne  to 
his  son.    He  died  in  1799.3 
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LIFfi  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


When  be  first  went  to  Newstead,  on  his 
arrival  from  Aberdeen,  he  planted,  it  iieenis, 
a  young  oak  in  some  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  had  an  idea  that  as  it  flouruhed  so 
should  ke.  Some  six  or  seven  years  after, 
on  revisiting  the  spot,  he  found  his  oak 
choked  up  by  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed. 
In  this  cvcumstance,  which  happened  soon 
after  Lord  Orey  de  Ruthen  left  Newstead, 
originated  one  o£  these  poems,  which  consbts 
of  five  stanzas,  but  of  which  the  few  opening 
Hnes  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen : — 

**  Youns  Oak,  when  1  pUntod  thee  desp  In  the  ground, 
I  boped  that  thf  daji  would  be  longer  tban  mine ; 
That  tby  dark-wcring  branches  would  flouriah  aroimd. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  Ha  mantle  entwine. 

••  Such,  rach  wai  taj  hope,  when,  in  inflmqr's  jrean. 
On  the  land  of  my  fathen  I  reared  thee  with  pride  ; 
They  are  paat,  and  1  water  thy  item  with  my  tears,  — • 
Thy  decay,  notthe  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hlda. 

**  I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and  since  that  flital  hour, 

A  stranger  has  dwelt  ta  the  hall  of  my  sire,"  ftc.  ftc* 

The  subject  of  the  verses  that  follow  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  notice  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  them  ;  and,  as  iQustrative  of 
the  romantic  and  almost  lovelike  feeling 
which  he  threw  into  his  school  fiiendships, 
thev  apneared  to  ipe,  though  rather  quamt 
and  elaborate,  to  be  worth  preserving. 

**  Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a 
fiiend  of  the  author  engraved  on  a  particidar 
spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few  additional 
words  as  a  memorial.  Afterwards,  on  r^ 
ceiving  some  real  or  imagined  ii\{urv,  the 
author  destroyed  the  fitul  record  before  he 
left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in  1 807, 
he  wrote  under  it  the  following  stanzas : — 

"  Here  once  engaged  the  stranger's  liew 
Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced  ( 
Few  were  her  words,  —  but  yt/t  though  few. 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defkced. 

*'  Deeply  she  cut — but,  not  erased. 
The  characters  were  still  so  plain. 
That  Friendship  once  retum'd,  and  gased,* 
Till  Memory  hall'd  the  words  again. 

*'  Repentance  placed  them  as  before  t 
Forgiveness  Join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fkir  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more, 
That  Friendship  thought  it  stUl  the  same. 

>  [See  Works,  p.8a6«  Shortly  after  Colonel  WDd- 
man,  the  present  proprietor  of  Newstead,  took  possession, 
he  one  day  said  to  the  senrant  who  was  with  him.  *  Here 
is  a  ane  young  oak ;  but  It  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows 
In  an  improper  plaoe.'->' I  hope  not,  sir,'  replied  the 
man ;  *  for  it's  the  one  my  lord  was  so  fond  of,  because 
he  set  it  himselC*  The  Colonel  has,  of  course,  taken 
every  possible  care  of  It ;  and  it  Is  already  regularly  en- 
quired after  by  strangers,  as  *  Thb  Btion  Oak.*] 

•  [See  Works,  p.  fi37.]  '  [Ibid.  p. 412.] 

*  The  only  circumstance  I  .know,  that  bears  eren  re- 
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**  Tbns  might  the  record  now  hate  been  i 
But,  ah.  In  spite  of  Hope's  endeavour, 
Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush'd 
And  blotted  out  the  line  Ibr  ever  I"  * 

The  same  romantic  feeling  of  fiiendship 
breathes  throughout  another  of  these  poems, 
in  which  he  has  taken  for  the  subject  the 
ingenious  thought  **  L'Amiti^  est  I' Amour 
sans  ailes,**  and  concludes  every  stanza  with 
the  words,  "  Friendship  is  Love  without  his 
wings."  Of  the  nine  stanzas  of  which  this 
poem  consists,  the  three  following  appear  the 
most  worthy  of  selection  :— 

'*  Why  should  my  anzKnis  breast  repine^ 

Beeanse  my  yooth  is  Sed  f 
Days  of  delight  mar  atUl  be  mine, 

AflbcttonisiwCdead. 
In  tradng  back  the  years  of  youfli. 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth, 

Celestol  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breeses,  to  the  seat. 
Where  Int  my  heart  raspondve  beat,-* 

•  Friendship  Is  Love  wlthotit  Us  wings  I ' 

**  Seat  of  my  youth  I  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  soaoe  of  joy  I 
My  bosom  glows  with  formw  ire^*- 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Tby  grove  of  dms,  thy  verdant  hQl, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still. 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  s^, 

<  Friendship  Is  Love  wtthOQt  hU  wtaifls  t  * 

**  My  Lyetts  t  whereft»re  dost  thou  weep? 

Thy  fldllng  tears  restrain  i 
Aflhction  for  a  time  may  sleep, 

But,  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  thinhv  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wlsh'd  Intercourse  how  sweet  I 

From  this  my  hope  of  rs|)tttre  springs, 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell. 
Absence,  my  ft'lend,  can  only  tell, 

*  Friendship  Is  Love  without  Us  wings  I '" * 

Whether  the  verses  I  am  now  about  to 

give  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on  fact,  I 
ave  no  accurate  means  of  determinii^. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  recording  every  partieolar 
of  his  youth,  such  an  event,  or  rather  era, 
as  is  here  commemorated,  would  have  been, 
of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  pass  onmen- 
tioned  by  him ; — and  yet  neiuier  in  con* 
versation  nor  in  any  oif  his  writings  do  I 
remember  even  an  uiusion  to  it.^    On  the 

motely  on  the  sufaject  of  this  poem,  is  the  fallowing. 
About  a  year  or  two  before  the  date  afllxed  to  It,  1w 
wrote  to  his  mother,  from  Harrow  (as  I  have  been  loM 
by  a  person  to  whom  Mrs.  Byron  herself  eosnmuBieated 
the  circumstance),  to  say,  that  he  had  lately  had  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness  on  aceoont  of  a  fonng  woman,  when  he 
knew  to  have  been  a  Avourite  of  his  lale  friend,  CanMB, 
and  who,  finding  benelf.  after  his  deatt.  In  a  itaSa  of 
progress  towards  maternity,  had  dedared  Loid  Bynm 
was  the  Ikther  of  her  child.  This,  he  positive^ 
his  mother,  was  not  the  case;  but,  beUertag^  aa 
flrmly,  that  the  child  belonged  to  Cursoo,  itwaa  Ua 
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ocber  head,  so  entirdy  was  all  that  he -wrote, 
— nwlring  aUowance  for  the  embellishments 
of  fiuicT»^the  transcript  of  his  actual  life 
and  fiyjjiy,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a 
poera»  so  niU  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have 
bee.  indebted  for  it.  origiii  to  imagination 
akme. 

•*  TO  MT  80K 1 

**  ThoM  taaun  loek«,  thoia  ejret  of  blue. 
Bright  M  thy  iDotiMr's  In  their  hoe  i 
Tboee  roqf  lipe,  whoee  dimplee  play 
And  onfle  to  iteel  the  heart  away, 
Beeall  a  aoeoe  of  former  Joy, 
Airf  toaeh  thy  Fatbev*a  heart,  my  Boy  I 


"  lad  thoa  cmA  Vtp  a  fhlher'f  name— 
Ah,  Wauan,  were  thine  owft  the 
No  aeir-reproMfa— bvl,  lei  m 
My  care  for  thee  ihall  purcfaaae  peaoe  s 
Thy  molher'a  ahade  thall  imlle  In  }oy. 
And  pankm  an  the  peat,  my  Boy  t 

*  Bar  lovly  crave  the  tarfhaa  preat. 
And  thoa  haat  hnomi  a  itnmger'i  hreait. 
PffiiloH  nieen  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yidda  ttiee  aearee  a  name  OB  earth ; 
Tel  ahall  not  theae  one  hopedeatroy,— 
A  Fadher^  heart  la  thine,  my  Boy  I 

**  Why,  let  the  world  nnfeelhic  ftown. 
Mint  I  food  Natm«*i  daira  dlaown  ? 
Ah,  no*  though  morailata  reproTO, 
I  hall  thee,  deareat  child  of  lore^ 
Fair  Aerab,  pledge  of  youth  and  }oy-» 
A  Father  guarda  thy  birth,  my  B<7 1 

**  Ob,  *twffl  be  Bweet  hi  thee  to  traoe, 
Sre  age  haa  wrinkled  o*er  my  foce. 
Bra  half  my  gUia  of  Itfe  la  ran. 
At  once  a  brothar  and  m  ion } 
And  aU  my  wane  of  yeera  employ 
In  Jortloe  done  to  thee,  my  Boy ! 

"  Althongh  ao  yoang  ttiy  heedleii  tire, 
Tooth  will  not  damp  parental  flrei 
And,  wert  thoo  ittU  leu  dear  to  me. 
While  Hdeo*8  form  rerhrea  in  thee, 
The  breaat,  which  beat  to  former  Jqy, 
Wm  ne^er  deaert  iu  pledge,  my  Boy  I 
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But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  poems 
is  one  of  a  date  prior  to  any  I  have  g;iven, 
being  written  in  IJecember,  1806,  when  he 
was  not  yet  nineteen  years  old.    It  contains. 


be  bnragbt  np  with  all  poaslble  care^  and 

entreated  that  hli  mother  woald  haTe  the 

change  of  it.    Thongh  loeh  a  reqneat 

my  InforaaaBt  espreaaea  H)  have  diioom- 

more  mDd  than  Ifn.  Bynm*a,  she  not- 

aawefod  her  ton  in  the  Undeat  terma, 

ahe  would  wnifaigly  reoeiTe  the  ehUd  aa  loon 

bring  it  iqp  In  whaterer  manner  he 

Wbtffltf,  however,  the  Inihnt  died  almoat  iaune- 

raa  thoa  apnred  the  being  a  tax  on  the  good 

tof  any  body.  —  [Bat  aee  Den  Joan,  e.  zvL  It.  61.3 

I  In  IfalB  pmetiee  of  dating  hia  Juvenile  poema  he  Ibi- 
lowed  the  example  of  Milton,  who  (aayi  Johnaon),  **by 
the  datea  to  hIa  fint  cempoaltlona,  a  boaat  of 
Fotttlan  had  given  him  aa  example. 


as  will  be  seen,  his  religious  creed  at  that 
period,  and  shows  how  early  the  struggle 
between  natural  piety  and  (loubt  began  in 
his  mind. 

**  THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE. 

**  Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  Heaven  I 

Hear'st  thou  the  aooenta  of  detpair  ? 
Can  guilt  like  mad'a  be  e*er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  Crimea  by  prayer? 
Father  of  Llght,on  thee  I  call  1 

Thou  lee'at  my  ioul  la  dark  within  \ 
Thou  who  oanat  mark  the  apanrow'a  foil. 

Avert  from  aoe  the  deaUi  of  sin. 
No  thfine  I  seek,  lo  lecta  unknown. 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  I 
Thy  dread  onmlpotenoe  I  own. 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 
Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  Ikne, 

Let  superstition  hall  the  pOe, 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rtoa  beguile. 
Shall  man  eonSne  Us  Maker's  swjqr 

To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 
Thy  temple  Is  the  fooe  of  day  ( 

Earth,  oeaan,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne. 
Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell 

Unleas  they  bend  in  pompous  form  i 
Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 

Must  perish  tn  the  mingling  storm  ? 
Shall  eadi  pretend  to  raadi  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 
IVbose  soul  a  dUforent  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  Inspire  ? 
Shall  these,  by  creeds  tb^  can't  expound, 

Prepare  a  fkaded  bliss  or  woe  ? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 
Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone, 

Whoae  years  float  on  in  daily  crime- 
Shall  they  t^  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 
Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,— 

TAy  laws  In  Nature's  woriu  appear ;  — 
I  own  mysdf  corrupt  and  weak. 

Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear  t 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 

Through  trackless  realms  of  JEther's  space  t 
Who  cahn'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  band  firom  pole  to  pole  I  trace  i 
Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here. 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence^ 
Ah  I  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  delhnoe. 

seems  to  commend  the  earllness  of  his  own  compositions 
to  the  notice  of  posterity." 

The  following  trifle,  written  also  tqr  him  hi  1807,  has 
never,  as  Ihr  aa  I  know,  appeared  In  print  i  — 

**  ipiTAPH  ON  lOHK  ADAMa,  or  aomrwiLL,  a  cabrikb, 

**  WHO  MID  OP  DBUKKIMMXaa. 

**  John  Adaaas  lies  here,uf  the  parUh  of  Southwell, 
A  OtrrieTt  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  cmrried so  much,  and htearriedwo  fsst. 
Bo  could  oarry  no  more— so  waa  carried  at  last ; 
For,  the  Uqiuor  he  drank  being  too  much  for  one. 
He  couU  not  Mrry  off;— ao  he  *s  now  oerrf-on. 

«  B ,  Sept.  1807." 
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To  Thae,  my  Goil,  to  Thot  1  call  i 

Whatever  waal  or  woe  betide^ 
Bj  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  1  confldOi 
If,  when  this  dust  to  dust  reaCored, 

My  aoul  ihall  float  on  aliy  wlog. 
How  ihaU  thy  floiiotti  name  adored, 

Inqdre  her  feeble  Totoe  to  dng  I 
But,  If  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  clay  the  grare's  eternal  bed, 
WUle  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer, 

Though  doom*d  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 
To  Thee  1  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

GrateAal  for  ail  thy  merdcs  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 

This  erring  life  m*f  fly  at  last. 
-  90k  Dec.  1M6.  Byeon." 

In  aaother  of  these  poems,  which  extends 
to  about  a  hundred  lines,  and  which  he  wrote 
under  the  melancholy  impression  that  he 
should  soon  die,  we  find  him  concluding 
with  a  prayer  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit. 
AAer  biddmg  adieu  to  all  the  &TOurite  scenes 
of  his  youth  >,  he  thus  continues,  — 

**  Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  HeaT*n : 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  secto  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  throne  $— 

To  him  addreas  thy  trembling  prayer ; 
He,  who  is  merdftil  and  just. 
Will  not  r^ect  a  child  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 
Father  of  Light,  to  thee  I  call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow  fUl, 

ATert  the  death  of  sin. 
Tliou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  foiglTe ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  Uto, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die.  1807." 

We  have  seen,  W  a  fonner  letter,  that  the 
law  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  his 
Rochdale  property  had  been  attended  with 
success  in  some  trial  of  the  case  at  Lancaster. 
The  following  note  to  one  of  his  Southwell 
firiends,  announcing  a  second  triumph  of  the 
cause,  shows  how  sanguinely  and,  as  it  turned 


1  Annesley  is,  of  course,  not  forgotten  among  the  num- 
ber :— 

"  And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene, 

StiU  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 
^UtdkM  rise  and  rivers  roll  between 

The  niral  spot  which  passion  blest ; 
Yet,  Bfaiy,  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Lore's  bewitching  dream,"  Stc,  Ac. 

>  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Miss  Figot's 
letters  to  her  brother,  that  Lord  Byron  sent,  through  this 
gentleman,  a  copy  of  his  poems  to  Mr.  Mackensie,  the 
author  of  the  Man  of  Feeing:  «•  **  I  am  ^ad  you  men- 
tioned Mr.  MackMuie's  haying  got »  copy  of  Lord  B.'s 


out,  erroneously,  he  calculated  on  the  re- 
sults* 

**Feb.9. 1S07. 


&■ 


"Dear , 

**  I  hare  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  we 
hare  gained  the  Rochdale  cause  a  second 
time,  by  which  I  am  £60fiO0pka.  Yours 
ever»  ^  *•  Bybon." 

In  the  month  of  April  we  find  him  still  at 
Southwell,  and  adctessin^  to  his  fiiend. 
Dr.  Pigot,  who  was  at  Edmbuigh,  the  fol- 
lowing note<:  — 

«  Sonthwdl,  April,  ISOT. 

"  My  dear  Pigot, 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  of  your  first  examination — ^CouragCf 
mon  amL'  The  title  of  Doctor  will  do 
wonders  with  the  damsels.  I  shall  most 
probably  be  in  Essex  or  London  when  you 
arriye  at  this  d  d  place,  where  I  am  de- 
tained by  the  publication  of  my  rhi/mes, 
"  Adieu.  — Relieve  me  yours  very  truly, 

"  Bybon. 

**  P.  8.  Since  we  met,  I  have  reduced 
myself  by  violent  exercise,  muck  physic,  and 
hot  bathing,  fi-om  14  stone  6  lb.  to  12  stone 
7  lb.  In  ul  I  haye  lost  27  pounds.  Bravo  I 
— what  say  you?" 

His  movements  and  occupations  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  will  be  best  collected 
fit)m  a  series  of  his  own  letters,  which  I  am 
enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  the  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  to  give.  Though  these 
letters  are  boyishly  ^  written,  and  a  good 
deal  of  their  pleasantry  is  of  that  conven- 
tional kind  which  depends  more  upon  phrase 
than  thought,  they  will  yet,  I  thinx,  be  found 
curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  enabling 
us  to  track  him  throuirh  this  period  of  his 
life,  but  as  throwing  li^t  upon  various  little 
traits  of  character,  and  laying  open  to  us  the 
first  working  of  his  hopes  ana  fears  while 
waiting,  in  suspense,  the  opinions  that  were 
to  decide,  as  he  thought,  nis  fiiture  fiune. 


poems,  and  what  be  thought  of  them  — >  Lwd  B.  was  ao 
muck  pleased  I " 

In  another  letter,  the  bir  writer  sqrs,— "liOrd  Byron 
desired  me  to  tell  yon  that  the  reason  you  did  not  hear 
from  him  was  because  his  publication  was  not  so  forward 
as  he  had  flattered  himself  it  would  have  been.  I  told 
him, '  he  was  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  woman,* 
which  Instantly  brought  the  softness  of  that  sex  into  his 
countenance,  for  he  blushed  exceedingly.*' 

*  He  was,  indeed,  a  thorough  boy,  at  this  period,  in 
erery  respect :  —  "  Next  Monday  "  (says  Miu  Figot)  **  is 
our  great  fidr.  Lord  Byron  talks  of  it  with  as  moA 
pleasure  as  little  Henry,  and  declares  he  will  ride  in  the 
round-about,— but  I  think  he  will  change  Us  mind.** 
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The  first  ci  the  series,  which  u  without 
date»  appears  to  have  been  written  before  he 
had  Idt  Southwell.  The  other  letters,  it 
wHl  be  seen,  are  dated  from  Cambridge  and 
from  London. 

Lnm  IS.      TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

*<  June  11. 1807. 
**  "Dear  Queen  Bess, 

**  Savage  ought  to  be  immortal: — though 
not  a  ihorougk'hrid  hutUdt^^  he  is  the  finest 
puppy  I^  erer  taw,  and  will  answer  much 
better  ;  in  his  great  and  manifold  kindness 
he  has  already  bitten  my  fingers,  and  dis- 
toxbed  the  graoHy  of  old  Boatswain,  who  is 
gnevomltf  ^composed,  I  wish  to  be  informed 
what  he  cosU^  his  expemet,  &c.  &c^  that  I 

may  indemnify  Mr.  6 .    My  thanks  are 

all  I  can  give  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken, 
make  a  Jong  speech,  and  conclude  it  with 
123456  7. 1  lam  out  of  practice,  so 
depuike  you  as  a  legate, — ambattador  would 
not  do  in  a  matter  concerning  the  Pope, 
which  I  presume  this  must,  as  die  wmIc 
turns  upon  a  Bull,     Yours, 

••  Btron. 

•*P.8.    I  write  m  bed.** 


LcTTB  is.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

•*  Cambrldse,  June  sa  1807. 

"'Better  late  than  never.  Pal,*  "  is  a 
saying  of  which  you  know  the  origin,  and  as 
It  18  a{^licable  on'  the  present  occasion,  you 
win  excuse  its  conspicuous  place  in  the  fit>nt 
of  my  q)istle«  I  am  almost  superannuated 
here.  My  <^  fiiends  (with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few)  all  departed,  and  I  am  pre- 
paring to  follow  them,  but  remain  tiU  Monday 
to  be  present  at  three  Oratcriot,  two  Concerts, 
a  Fair,  and  a  Ball.  I  find  I  am  not  only 
UAuier  but  taller  by  an  inch  since  my  last 
viDt.  I  was  obli^  to  tell  every  bocly  my 
name,  nobody  havmg  the  least  recollection 
of  my  visage,  or  person.  Even  the  hero  of 
my  ComeBan  (who  is  now  sitting  vis-Mru, 
reading  a  volume  of  my  Poetics)  passed  me 
in  Trinity  walks  without  recocnisinff  me  in 
the  least,  and  was  thunderstruck  at  the  alter- 
atioo  which  had  taken  place  in  my  coun- 
tenance. See.  Sec     Some  say  I  look  better. 


I  He  hera  alhidat  to  an  odd  fkncy  or  trick  of  bis  own ; 

wlMoercr  he  wm  at  a  lots  for  something  to  say,  be 

alwafs  to  gabble  over  **  1  S  8  4  5  6  7.'* 

MotwitbsCaiidfaig  tbe  abase  which,  evidently  more  in 

rlousness,  lie  fanrlsbea,  in  the  course  of  these 

SootbipeU,  be  was,  in  after  days,  taught  to 

that  tbe  boon  wbleb  be  bad  passed  te  this  pbue 

fu  more  bappj  tban  any  be  bad  known  afterwards. 

not  long  stawe  to  his  lerrant,  Fletcher, 


bi 
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others  worse,  but  all  agree  I  am  Mmerr^ 
more  I  do  not  require.  I  have  lost  two 
pounds  in  my  weicht  since  I  left  your  cursed, 
detestable,  and  ajSiorred  abode  of  scandal^, 
where,  excepting  yourself  and  John  Becher, 
I  care  not  it  the  whole  race  were  consigned 
to  the  PU  of  Acheron,  which  I  would  visit  in 
person  rather  than  contaminate  my  sandals 
with  the  polluted  dust  of  Southwell.  Se^ 
riousfy,  unless  obliged  by  the  emptiness  of  my 
purse  to  revisit  Mrs.  B.,  you  will  see  me 
no  more. 

**  On  Monday  I  depart  for  London.  I 
quit  Cambridge  with  little  regret,  because 
our  set  are  vanished,  and  my  musical  protesi 
before  mentioned  has  left  the  choir,  and  is 
stationed  in  a  mercantile  house  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  the  metropolis.  You 
may  have  heard  me  observe  he  is  exactly  to 
an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself. 
I  found  him  grown  considerably,  and  as  you 
will  suppose,  very  glad  to  see  his  former 
Patron.  He  is  nearly  my  height,  venr  Mm, 
verv  fiiir  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already 
know  ;  — I  hope  I  shall  never  have  occasion 
to  change  it*  Every  body  here  conceives 
me  to  be  an  inva&d.  The  University  at 
present  is  very  gay  fit>m  the  fetes  of  divers 
kinds.  I  supped  out  last  night,  but  eat  (or 
ate)  nothing,  sipped  a  bottle  of  claret,  went 
to  bed  at  two,  and  rose  at  eight.  I  have 
commenced  early  rising,  and  find  it  agrees 
with  me.  The  Masters  and  the  Fellows  all 
Yery  poSte,  but  look  a  little  askance — dpn*t 
much  admire  lan^Mxms^^tmth  always  dis- 
agreeable. 

"  Write,  and  tell  me  how  the  inhabitants 
of  your  Menagerie  go  on,  and  if  my  publication 
goes  qff^  well:  do  the  quadrupeds  growl f 
Apropos,  my  bull-dog  is  deceased — '  Flesh 
both  of  cur  and  man  is  grass.'  Address  your 
answer  to  Cambridge.  If  I  am  gone,  it  will 
be  forwarded.  Sad  news  just  arrived — 
Russians  beat  —  a  bad  set,  eat  nothing  but 
oil,  conseauently  must  melt  before  a  hardjircm 
I  get  awkward  in  my  academic  habiliments 
for  want  of  practice.  Got  up  in  a  window 
to  hear  the  oratorio  at  St.  Mary's,  popped 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  Messiahf  tore  a 
woeful  rent  in  the  back  of  my  best  black  silk 
gown,  and  damaged  an  egregious  pair  of 


by  a  lady  who  had  been  intimate  with  him,  in  bis  jroong 
days,  at  Southwell,  there  are  tbe  following  words :  — 
'*  Your  poor,  good  master  always  called  me  *  Old  Piety,' 
when  I  preached  to  him.  When  he  paid  me  his  but  rislt, 
be  said,  *  WeU,  good  friend,  I  shall  neirer  be  so  happy 
again  as  I  was  fai  old  Southwell.*  His  real  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  this  town,  as  a  place  of  residence,  will  be 
seen  In  a  subsequent  letter,  where  be  most  strenuously 
recommends  U,  bi  that  pobit  of  view,  to  Mr.  DaUas. 
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breeches.  Mem. — never  tumbled  from  a 
church  window  during  service.  Adieu,  dear 
•  *  •  *  I  do  not  remember  me  to  any  body : 
—  to  forgei  and  be  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  Southwell  is  all  I  aspire  to." 


Lima  14.       TO  HISS  PIGOT. 

*'Tri]i.  CoU.  CuBb.  Julys.  1807. 

"  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  determined 
to  reside  another  year  at  Oranta,  as  my  rooms, 
&c.  &c  are  finished  in  great  style,  several 
old  fiiends  come  up  again,  and  many  new 
acquaintances  made ;  consequently  my  in- 
clination leads  me  forward,  and  I  shall  return 
to  college  in  October  if  still  dime.  My  life 
here  has  been  one  continued  routine  of 
dissipation  —  out  at  different  places  every 
day,  engaged  to  more  dinners,  &c  &c.  than 
my  stay  would  permit  me  to  fiilfil.  At  this 
moment  I  write  with  a  bottle  of  claret  in  my 
head  and  teart  in  my  eyes ;  for  1  have  just 
parted  with  my '  Cornelian,*  who  spent  the 
evening  with  me.  As  it  was  our  last  in* 
terview,  I  postponed  my  engagement  to  de- 
vote the  hours  of  the  Sabbath  to  fiiendship  : 
—  Edleston  and  I  have  separated  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  my  mind  is  a  chaos  of  hope  and 
sorrow.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  London : 
you  will  address  your  answer  to  '  Gordon's 
Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,*  where  I  tojowm 
during  my  visit  to  the  metropolis. 

'*  1  rejoi(V3  to  hear  you  are  interested  in 
my  protege ;  he  has  been  my  almott  constant 
associate  since  October,  1805,  when  I  entered 
Trinity  College.    His  voice  first  attracted  my 

I  CIt  was  about  the  year  1779.  that  Lady  Bleaaor  But- 
ler and  Uiu  Fonsoiik»y  ftrit  associated  themselTes  to  lite 
In  retiremeDt.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  separate  two 
indlTiduals  who  appeared  to  encourage  each  other's  ec- 
oentrlcltles,  and  after  their  flrrt  departure  together,  they 
were  brought  back  to  their  respectlre  reiaUoos,  but 
soon  efliBcted  a  second  elopement.  The  place  of  their 
retreat  In  the  Vale  ot  Llangollen,  was  only  confided  to  a 
female  servant,  and  they  lired  for  years  unknown  f 
their  neighbours  by  any  other  appellation,  ezoqit  "  the 
Ladles  of  the  Vale.**  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  died  at  Uan- 
goUcn,  In  June,  1899.] 

•  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  the  sequel  of  this 
enthusiastic  attachment.  In  the  year  1811  young  Bdle- 
ston  died  of  a  consumption ;  and  the  following  letter, 
addressed  by  Lord  Byron  to  ttie  mother  of  his  feir  South, 
well  correspondent,  will  show  with  what  melancholy 
fUthftilness,  among  the  many  his  heart  had  then  to  mourn 
for,  Im  still  dwelt  on  the  xaemorf  of  his  young  college 
friend:  — 

**  Cambridge,  Oct.  98. 1811. 
«*  Dear  Madam, 

**  I  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a  silly  suhiect,  and 
yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  remember  a 
eomeiian,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to  Miss 
Plgot,  indeed  goer  to  her,  and  now  I  am  going  to  make 
the  most  selfish  and  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who 
gaTeittome,  when  IwasTeryyoang,  ItdcM^andthoni^ 


attention,  his  eowUenanoe  fixed  it,  and  his 
numnerg  attached  me  to  him  for  ever.  He 
departs  for  a  mercantile  house  m  town  in 
October,  and  we  shall  probably  not  meet  till 
the  expiration  of  my  minority,  when  I  shall 
leave  to  his  decision  either  entering  as  a 
partner  through  my  interest,  or  residing  with 
me  altogether.  Ct  course  he  would  m  his 
present  fi*ame  of  mind  prefer  the  latter,  but 
ke  may  alter  his  opinion  previous  to  that 
period  ;  — however,  he  shall  have  his  choice. 
1  certainly  love  him  more  than  any  human 
being,  and  neither  time  nor  distance  have 
had  the  least  effect  on  my  (in  general) 
changeable  disposition.  In  short,  we  shaU 
put  lAidy  E.  Butler  and  Ulitt  Pontonby  ^  to 
the  blush,  Pyiadei  and  Orestes  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  want  nothing  but  a  catastn^he 
like  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  to  give  JowUhsai 
and  David  the  'go  by.'  He  certainly  is 
perhaps  more  attacned  to  me  than  even  lam 
m  return.  During  the  whole  of  my  residence 
at  Cambridge  we  met  every  day,  summer  and 
winter,  without  passing  one  tiresome  moment, 
and  separated  ^u:h  time  with  increasing  r^ 
luctance.  I  hope  vou  will  one  day  see  us 
together.  He  is  the  only  being  I  esteem, 
though  I  Uke  many.* 

"  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  >  was  down 
the  other  day;  I  supped  with  him  at  his 
tutor's — entirely  a  Wiug  party.  The  oppo- 
sition muster  strong  here  now,  and  Lord 
Hartington  *,  the  Ddke  of  Leinster »,  &c.  &c, 
are  to  join  us  in  October,  so  eveiy  thing  will 
be  splendid,  Themttfit;  is  all  over  at  present. 
Met  with  another    ^acddency* — upset    a 

a  long  time  has  elapaed  since  we  net,  as  it  was  the  only 
memorial  I  possessed  of  that  penon  (in  whom  I  was  very 
much  interested),  it  has  acquired  a  Taloe  ky  this  «Tasit  1 
could  have  wished  it  nerer  to  have  borne  in  my  eyea. 
If,  therefore,  lOss  Pigot  should  have  preserved  it,  I  must, 
under  these  circumstances,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  re- 
questing  it  to  be  transmitted  to  me  at  Ne.  8.  St.  JaBses'i 
Street,  London,  and  I  will  replace  It  by  aaaaetfalng  sIm 
may  remember  me  by  equally  welL  As  she  was  alvafi 
so  kind  as  to  ftel  Interested  in  the  &te  of  hbn  tiiat  formed 
the  suhiect  of  our  conversation,  you  may  tdl  her  that  the 
giver  of  that  cornelian  died  in  May  last  of  a  conswnption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  making  the  sixth,  witliin  four 
months,  of  friends  and  relatives  that  I  have  lost  between 
May  and  the  end  ot  Aoguat. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  yeurs  very  linearely, 

**  BYmoM, 
**P.  8.  1  go  to  London  to-morrow.** 

The  comdlan  heart  was,  of  course,  retnmed,  and  Lovd 
Byron,  at  the  same  time,  reminded  that  he  had  left  It 
with  Mlu  Pigot  as  a  deposit.  Mora  gift. 

*  [Francis,  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  bom  ISth  Maj.  ITSS; 
married  in  1808,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles,  thM 
earl  of  Harrington.] 

*  [WiUbun- Spencer  Cavendish,  bora  M^y,  ITSQi  Mir 
Duke  of  Devonshire.] 

*  [Augustus-Fredaridi  FIttgerald,  DokeoT  Leinster ; 
bom  August,  1781.] 
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bolter-boftt  la  the  lap  of  a  lady — look'd 
Tcry  Uufi-^Mpedaton  grinned — '  curse  'cim  I  * 
Aprt^poa,  Sony  to  say,  been  drunk  every  day, 
aiid  not  cnute  $ober  yet — however,  touch  no 
neat,  notoing  but  fish,  soup,  and  vegetables, 
cooaequently  it  does  me  no  harm — sad  dogs 
all  the  CanMi*  Mem.— tew  mean  to  refonn 
next  January.  This  place  is  a  motwtony  of 
emdteu  varwUf — like  it — hate  Southwell. 
Has  Bidge  sold  well?  or  do  the  ancients 
demur  ?    What  ladies  have  bought  ? 

"  Saw  a  girl  at  St.  Mary's  the  image  of 
Anne  ***,  thou^t  it  was  her — all  in  the 
wiOB^ — the  lady  stared,  so  did  I — I  bktshed, 
so  did  not  the  lady, — sad  thing — wish 
vomeohadaior^siodipx^.  Talking  of  women, 
pots  me  in  mind  of  my  terrier  Fanny — how 
18  she?  Got  a headaich,  must  go  to  bed,  up 
eariy  in  the  morning  to  travel.  My  protegS 
brak&sts  with  me ;  parting  spoils  my 
tfipetite — excepting  from  SouthwelL  Mem. 
Ikaie  &mlkwdk    Yours,  &c 

Lnm  15.       TO  MISS  PIOOT. 

"  Gordon's  Hotel,  July  13. 1807. 

"  You  write  most  excellent  q)i8tle8 — a 
fig  for  other  correspondents,  with  their  non« 
swisical  apologies  for  '  knowing  nougfu  about 
Ui — you  send  me  a  delightml  bud^t.  I 
am  here  in  a  popetual  vortex  of  dissipation 
(very  pleasant  for  all  that),  and,  strange  to 
tell,  I  get  thinner,  being  now  below  ^ven 
stone  considerably.  Stay  in  town  a  msmik^ 
perhaps  six  wedts,  trq>  into  Essex,  and  thai, 
as  a  &vour,  tnmdid^  Southwell  for  three  days 
with  the  li^  of  my  countenance ;  but  no- 
thing shall  ever  make  me  rende  there  again. 
I  positively  letom  to  Cambridge  in  October ; 
we  are  to  be  uncommonly  gay,  or  in  truth  I 
should  ad  die  Umversity.  An  extraordinary 
dreomstance  occurred  to  me  at  Cambridge ; 
a  girl  so  very  like  *  *  made  her  appearance, 
tliat  nothing  but  the  most  vainniU  mtpection 
oould  hare  undeceived  me.  I  wish  I  had 
asked  if  «ikr  had  ever  been  at  H  •*  * 

"  'What  the  devil  would  Ridge  have?  is 
not  fifty  in  a  fortnight,  before  the  advertise- 
ments, a  sufficient  sale?  I  hear  many  of  the 
London  booksellers  have  them,  and  Crosby 
has  sent  copies  to  the  princq)al  watering 
places.  Are  they  liked  or  not  in  Soulhwell  ? 
•  •  •  *  ♦  I  wish  Boatswain  had 
noattowed  Damon !  How  is  Bran  ?  by  the 
inunortal  gods.  Bran  ought  to  be  a  Count  of 
the  Hofy  Roman  Empire, 

"The  inteDigence  of  London  cannot  be 
interesting  to  you,  who  have  rusticated  all 

1  bk  tfw  o(dlaecloii  of  hit  Poems  prhiled  for  private 
cfrndeCkim  be  bed  linfnted  •one  aevere  Tenes  on  Dr. 
Holier,  vfakh  be  omitted  In  the  titbtequent  piiblketion. 


your  life— the  annals  of  routs,  riots,  balls 
and  boxing-matches,  cards  and  crim.  cons., 
parliamentary  discussion,  political  details, 
masquerades,  mechanics,  Argyle  Street  In- 
stitution and  aquatic  races,  love  and  lotteries, 
Brookes's  and  Buonaparte,  opera^ingers  and 
oratorios,  wine,  women,  wax-work,  and 
weathercocks,  can't  accord  with  your  mn<- 
lated  ideas  of  decorum  and  other  ally  ex- 
pretaom  not  inserted  in  our  vocabuUny> 

^  Oh !  Southwell,  Southwell,  bow  I  re- 
joice to  have  left  thee,  and  how  I  curse  the 
neavy  hours  I  dragged  alons,  for  so  many 
months,  among  the  Mohawks  who  inhabit 
your  kraals  I  —  However,  one  thing  I  do  not 
regret,  which  is  having  pared  off  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  flesh  to  enable  me  to  slip  into 
*  an  eeUskin,*  and  vie  with  the  ilim  beaux  of 
modem  times  ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it 
seems  to  be  the  mode  amongst  gentlemen  to 
^Qiffai^  and  I  am  told  I  am  at  least  fourteen 
pound  below  the  feshion.  However,  I  de^ 
create  instead  of  enlarging,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary, as  violeni  exercise  in  London  is 
impracticable ;  but  I  attribute  the  phefiO' 
menon  to  our  evening  squeezes  at  pubhc  and 
private  parties.  I  heard  from  Kidge  this 
morning  (the  14th,  my  letter  was  begun 
yesterday)  :  he  says  the  poems  go  on  as  well 
as  can  be  wished ;  the  seventy-five  sent  to 
town  are  circulated,  and  a  demand  for  fifty 
more  complied  with,  the  day  he  dated  his 
epistle,  though  the  advertisements  are  not 
yet  half  published.    Adieu. 

*'  P.  8.  Lord  Carlisle,  on  receiving  my 
poems,  sent,  before  he  opened  the  book,  a 
tolerably  handsome  letter:  —  I  have  not 
heard  nrom  him  since.  His  opinions  I 
neither  know  nor  care  about :  if  he  is  the 
least  insolent,  I  shall  enrol  him  with  Butler  i 
and  the  other  worthies.  He  is  in  Yorkshire, 
poor  man  I  and  very  ill  I  He  said  he  had 
not  had  time  to  read  the  contents,  but 
thought  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  volume  immediately.  Perhaps 
the  £arl '  heart  no  brother  near  die  throne^  — 
if  JO,  I  will  make  his  sceptre  totter  m  Ms 
hands.  —  Adieu  T 

LsTTBS  16.       TO  MISS  FIGOT. 

**Auguft3.1il07. 

"  London  begins  to  disgorge  its  contents — 
town  is  empty — consequenuy  I  can  scribble 
at  leisure,  as  occupations  are  less  numerous. 
Li  a  fortnight  I  shidl  depart  to  fiilfil  a  countiy 
engagement ;  but  expect  two  emstles  from 
you  previous  to  that  period.  Kidge  does 
not  proceed  rapidly  in  Notts — very  possible. 

—at  the  tame  tixae  ezpUining  why  he  did  so,  In  a  note 
little  leM  cerere  than  the  venes. 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


In  town  things  wear  a  more  promising  aspect, 
and  a  man  whose  works  are  praised  by  re- 
viewert,  admired  by  duchesses,  and  sold  by 
every  bookseller  of  the  metropolis,  does  not 
dedicate  much  consideration  to  rustic  readers. 
I  have  now  a  review  before  me,  entitled 
'  Literary  Recreations/  where  my  hardship  is 
applauded  far  beyond  my  deserts.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  critic,  but  think  him  a  very 
discerning  gentleman,  and  viyself  a  devilish 
clever  fellow.  His  critique  pleases  me  par- 
ticularly, because  it  is  ofgreat  length,  and  a 
proper  quantum  of  censure  is  administered, 
just  to  give  an  agreeable  reHsh  to  the  praise. 
You  know  I  hate  insipid,  unqualified, 
common-place  compliment.  If  you  would 
wish  to  see  it,  order  the  13th  Kumber  of 
*  Literary  Recreations'  for  the  last  month.  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  the  writer  of  the  article  —  it  is  printed  in 
a  periodical  publication — and  though  I  have 
written  a  paper  (a  review  of  Wordsworth  >), 
which  appears  in  the  same  work,  I  am  i^o- 
rant  of  every  other  person  concerned  in  it — 
even  the  editor,  w  hose  name  I  have  not  heard. 
My  cousin,  Lord  Alexander  Gordon,  who 
resided  in  the  same  hotel,  told  me  his 
mother,  her  Grace  of  Gordon  ^  requested 
he  would  introduce  my  Poetical  Lordship  to 
her  Highness,  as  she  had  bought  my  volume, 
admired  it  exceedingly,  in  common  witli  the 
rest  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  wished  to 
claim  her  relationship  with  the  author.  I 
was  unluckily  engaged  on  an  excursion  for 
some  days  afterwards  ;  and,  as  the  Duchess 
was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Scotland, 
I  have  postponed  my  introduction  till  the 
winter,  when  I  shall  favour  the  lady,  whose 
taste  I  shall  not  dispute,  with  my  most  sub- 
lime and  edifyinff  conversation.  She  is  now 
in  the  Highlands,  and  Alexander  took  his 
departure,  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  same  blessed 
seat  of  '  dark  rolling  winds* 

'*  Crosby,  my  London  publisher,  has  dis- 
posed of  his  second  importation,  and  hat 


>  ThU  flrat  attempt  of  Lord  Byron  at  rariewlng  (for  It 
will  be  teen  that  he,  once  or  twice  afterwardt,  tried  hto 
hand  at  thUleaat  poetical  of  employments)  if  remarkable 
only  as  showing  how  pUusibly  he  could  assume  the  es- 
tablished tone  and  phraseology  of  these  minor'Judgment- 
seats  of  criticiam.  For  InsUnce :— **  The  volumes  before 
us  are  by  the  author  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  a  collection 
which  has  not  undeservedly  met  with  a  considerable 
share  of  public  applause.  The  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  muse  are  simple  and  flowing,  though  occa- 
sionally inharmonious,  verse,  —  strong  and  sometimes 
irresistible  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with  unexceptionable 
sentiments.  Though  the  present  work  may  not  equal  hit 
former  efforts,  many  of  the  poems  possess  a  native  ele- 
gance," Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  chanced 
to  cast  his  eye  over  this  article,  how  little  could  he  have 
•uspected  that  under  that  dull  prosaic  mask  lurked  one 
whok  in  five  short  years  from  thence,  would  liral  even 
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sent  to  Ridge  for  a  thtrd^^^X  least  so  he 
says.  In  every  bookseller's  window  I  see 
my  own  name,  and  say  nothing,  but  ei\joy  my 
fame  in  secret.  My  last  reviewer  kindly 
requests  me  to  alter  my  determination  of 
wnting  no  more ;  and  '  A  Friend  to  the 
Cause  of  Literature '  begs  I  will  graHfy  the 
pvbkc  with  some  new  work  *at  no  very 
distant  period.'  Who  would  not  be  a  bard  ? 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  all  critics  would  be  so 
polite.  However,  the  others  will  pay  me 
off,  I  doubt  not,  for  this  gq/Ule  encourage 
ment.  If  so,  have  at  'em  ?  By  the  by,  I 
have  written  at  my  intervals  of  leisure,  after 
two  in  the  morning,  380  lines  in  blank  verse, 
of  Bosworth  Field.  I  have  luckily  got 
Hutton*s  account. '  I  shall  extend  the  poem 
to  eight  or  ten  books,  and  shall  have  finished 
it  in  a  year.  Whether  it  will  be  published 
or  not  must  depend  on  circumstances.  So 
much  for  egotism  I  My  laurels  have  turned 
my  brain,  but  the  cooling  acids  of  forthcoming 
criticisms  will  probably  restore  me  to  nu^ 
desty. 

'*  Southwell  is  a  damned  place  —  I  have 
done  with  it — at  least  in  all  probability; 
excepting  yourself,  I  esteem  no  one  within 
its  precincts.  You  were  my  only  rational 
companion  ;  and  in  plain  truth,  I  had  more 
respect  for  you  than  the  whole  bevy,  with 
whose  foibles  I  amused  myself  in  compliance 
with  their  prevailing  propensities.  You  gave 
yourself  more  trouble  with  me  and  my  ma^- 
nuscripts  than  a  thousand  dolls  would  have 
done.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  foi^tten 
your  sood  nature  in  this  circle  of  ar,  and  one 
day  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  evince  my 
gratitude.    Adieu,  yours,  &c 

"  P.  S.    Remember  me  to  Dr.  P." 

Lbttbe  17.       TO  MISS  PIOOT. 

•*  London,  Angoit  11. 1807. 

"  On  Sunday  next  I  set  off  for  the  High- 
lands. *  A  firiend  of  mine  accompanies  me 
in  my  carriage  to  Edinburgh.    There  we 

ktm  In  poetrf .  [The  Rerlew  in  qiiestloa  will  be  found 
among  the  MiseeUaneoui  Prose  Pieces  appended  to  the 
Life.] 

s  [The  witty  Duchess  of  Gordon,  bom  BOss  Ifazwdl 
of  Hontelth,  died  in  AprU.  1813.] 

*  C"  The  BatUe  of  Bosworth  Field ;  to  whleh  la  pre. 
fixed  a  History  of  Richard  Ill.'s  Life  till  he  assumed 
the  regal  power.**  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  with 
additions  by  the  indefatigafale  John  Nichols,  appeared  Id 
1818.] 

*  This  plan  (which  he  noTer  put  in  practice)  bad  been 
Ulked  of  by  him  before  he  left  Southwell,  and  is  thus 
noticed  in  a  letter  of  his  lUr  correspondent  to  her 
brother  :«**  How  can  you  ask  If  Lord  B.  is  going  to 
Tislt  the  Highlands  in  the  summer  V  Why,  don't  foti 
know  that  he  nerer  knows  his  own  mind  for  ten  miautea 
together?  1  tell  bim  be  Is  as  fickle  as  the  wIimIi,  and  «• 
uBcertaitt  as  the  waTet.'* 
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shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in  a  tandem  (a 
apecies  of  open  carriage)  through  the  western 
passes  to  Inyerary,  i^ere  we  shall  purchase 
tktUies,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inac- 
cessible to  vehicular  amveyancei.  On  the 
coast  we  shall  hire  a  vessel,  and  visit  the 
most  lemaricable  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and,  if 
we  have  time  and  fitvourable  weather,  mean 
to  sail  as  &r  as  Iceland,  onW  300  miles  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Odedonia,  to  peep 
at  Ueda,  TUs  last  intention  you  will  keep 
a  secret,  as  my  nice  mamma  would  unagine 
I  was  on  a  Vovage  of  DiMcopery,  and  raise 
the  accustomed  maternal  warwhoop, 

**  Last  week  I  swam  in  the  Thames  from 
Lambeth  through  the  two  bridges,  West- 
minster and  Blackfriars,  a  distance,  including 
the  difierent  turns  and  tacks  made  on  the 
way,  of  three  miles !  You  see  I  am  in  ex- 
cellent training  in  case  of  a  tquall  at  sea.  I 
mean  to  colbct  all  the  Erse  traditions, 
poems,  &c.  &C.,  and  translate,  or  expand  the 
subfect  to  fill  a  volume,  which  may  appear 
next  spring  under  the  denpmination  of  *  The 
ISghiand  Harp^  or  some  title  equally  /nc^ 
iuraque.  Of  Bosworth  Field,  one  book  is 
finished,  another  just  began.  It  will  be  a 
work  of  three  or  fi>ur  y^n,  and  most  pro- 
bably never  conelvde,  What  would  you  say 
to  some  stanzas  on  Mount  Hecla?  they 
would  be  written  at  least  with^r^.  How  is 
the  immortal  Bran?  and  the  Phoenix  of 
canine  quadrupeds,  Boatswain?  I  have 
latdy  purchased  a  thorough-bred  buU-dog, 
worthy  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  aforesaid 
cdestials — his  name  is  Smut  I — 'Bear  it, 
ye  breezes,  on  your  balmy  wings.' 

"  Write  to  me  before  I  set  ofl;  I  conjure 
you,  by  the  fifth  rib  of  vour  grandfather. 
Kidge  goes  on  well  with  the  books  —  I 
thought  that  worthy  had  not  done  much  in 
the  country.  In  town  they  have  been  very 
sttcoessfiil;  Caipenter  (Moore's  publisher) 
told  me  a  lew  cuvs  ago  th^  sold  aU  theirs 
iomoediatdy,  and  had  several  enquiries  made 
since,  which,  from  the  books  being  gone, 
they  could  not  supply.  The  Duke  of  York, 
the  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  &c.  &c.,  were  among  the  pur- 
chasers ;  and  Crosby  says,  the  circulation 
will  be  still  more  extensive  in  the  winter, 
the  summer  season  being  very  bad  for  a  sale, 
as  moat  people  are  absent  from  London. 
However,  thev  have  gone  off  extremely  well 
altogether.     I  shall  pass  very  near  you  on 


i 


1  We  obterre  here,  ae  in  other  parts  of  hit  early 
Ictten,  that  aort  of  dUplay  and  boast  of  rakithness 
vUeh  Is  hot  too  eonunoo  a  folly  at  this  period  of  life, 
wImo  the  yonoff  aspirant  to  msnhood  persoades  himself 
that  to  bo  proffigata  is  to  be  manly.  Unluckily,  this 
boyish  daalre  of  being  thought  worse  than  be  really  was, 


my  journey  through  Newark,  but  cannot 
approach.  Don't  tell  this  to  Mrs.  B.,  who 
supposes  I  travel  a  diflerent  road.  If  you 
have  a  letter,  order  it  to  be  left  at  Ridge's 
shop,  where  I  shall  call,  or  the  post-office, 
Newark,  about  six  or  eight  in  the  evening. 
If  your  brother  would  nde  over,  I  should  be 
devilish  glad  to  see  him — he  can  return  the 
same  night,  or  sup  with  us  and  go  home  the 
next  morning — the  Kingston  Arms  is  my 
inn. 

•*  Adieu,  yours  ever, 

"Btbon," 

Lbttbh  18.       TO  MISS  PIGOT. 

**  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  October  96. 1807. 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth, 

"  Fatigued  with  sitting  up  till  four  in  the 
morning  for  the  last  two  days  at  hazard  \  I 
take  up  mv  pen  to  inquire  how  your  high- 
ness and  the  rest  of  my  female  acquaintance 
at  the  seat  of  archiepiscopal  grandeur  go  on. 
I  know  I  deserve  a  scolding  for  my  ne^ 
ligence  in  not  writing  more  firemiently ;  but 
racing  up  and  down  the  country  for  these  last 
three  months,  how  was  it  possible  to  fiilfil 
the  duties  of  a  correspondent  ?  Fixed  at 
last  for  six  weeks,  I  write,  as  Mm  as  ever 
(not  having  sained  an  ounce  since  my  re- 
duction), and  rather  in  better  humour  ;  — 
but,  after  all,  Southwell  was  a  detestable  re- 
sidence. Thank  St.  Dominica,  I  have  done 
with  it :  I  have  been  twice  within  eight 
miles  of  it,  but  could  not  prevail  on  myself 
to  tuffbcate  in  its  heavy  atmosphere.  This 
place  is  wretched  enough  —  a  villanous 
chaos  of  din  and  drunkenness,  nothing  but 
hazard  and  burgundy,  hunting,  mathematics, 
and  Newmarket,  riot  and  racing.  Yet  it  is 
a  paradise  compared  with  the  eternal  dulness 
or  Southwell.  Oh  I  the  misery  of  doing 
nothing  but  make  love,  enemiett  and  verses, 

"Next  January,  (but  this  is  enire  notu 
only,  and  pray  let  it  be  so,  or  my  maternal 
persecutor  wul  be  throwing  her  tomahawk 
at  any  of  my  curious  projects,)  I  am  going  to 
sea  for  four  or  five  months,  with  my  cousin 
Captain  Bettesworth,  who  commands  the 
Tartar,  the  finest  fiigate  in  the  navy.  I 
have  seen  most  scenes,  and  wish  to  look  at 
a  naval  life.  We  are  going  probably  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  or 
—  to  the  d— 4  ;  and  if  there  is  a  possibilitv 
of  taking  me  to  the  latter,  Bettesworth  will 

remained  with  Lord  Byron,  as  did  lOBie  otber  feeUngt 
and  folblei  of  bli  boyhood,  long  after  the  period  when, 
with  others,  they  are  past  and  forgotten ;  and  hii  mind, 
indeed,  waa  bat  beginning  to  outgrow  them,  when  he 
waa  cnatehed  away. 
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do  it  I  ibr  he  has  ncmed  four  and  twenty 
wounds  hi  diflferent  placea,  and  at  this  moment 
powesses  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Ndbon, 
stating  Bettesworth  as  the  only  officer  in  the 
navy  who  had  more  wounds  tnan  himself.  > 

*'  I  have  got  a  new  friend,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  a  tam^  bear»  When  I  brought  him 
here,  they  asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do 
with  him,  and  my  reply  was, '  he  should  «t^ 
fir  a  feUowihip*  Sherard  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  if  it  is  ambiguous. 
This  answer  ddighted  them  not  We  have 
several  parties  here,  and  this  evening  a  large 
assortment  of  jockeys,  gamblers,  boxers, 
authors,  parsons,  and  poets,  sup  with  me, — 
a  precious  mixture,  but  they  go  on  well 
together ;  and  for  me,  I  am  a  tjpiee  of  every 
thmg  except  a  jockey ;  by  the  bye,  I  was  dis- 
mounted again  the  other  day. 

Thank  vour  brother  in  my  name  for  his 
treatise.  I  have  written  214  pages  of  a  novel. 
— one  poem  of  380  lines  ^  to  be  published 
(without  my  name)  in  a  few  weus,  with 
notes,  —  560  lines  of  Bosworth  Field,  and 
850  lines  of  another  poem  in  rhyme,  besides 
half  a  dozen  smaller  pieces,  llie  poem  to 
be  published  is  a  Satire.  Apropoi,  I  have 
been  praised  to  the  skies  m  the  Critical 
Review',  and  abused  greatly  in  another 
publication.  *  So  much  3ie  better,  they  tell 
me,  for  the  sale  of  the  book :  it  keeps  up 
controversy,  and  prevents  it  being  foigotten. 
Besides,  the  first  men  of  all  ages  have  had 
their  share,  nor  do  the  humblest  escape ;  — 
so  I  bear  it  like  a  philosopher.  It  is  odd 
two  opposite  critiques  came  out  on  the  same 
dav,  and  out  of  five  pages  of  abuse,  my  censor 
only  quotes  two  Snet  firom  different  poems, 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  Now,  the  proper 
way  to  cut  yp^VAio  quote  long  passages,  and 
make  them  appear  absurd,  because  simple 
allegation  is  no  proof.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  ara  seven  pages  of  praise,  and  more 
than  siy  modesty  will  allow,  sud  on  the 
subject.    Adieu. 

••P.8.  Write,  write,  write  1 1 1  • 
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>  [Cq>taiDG6orge.Bdwanl.B7raDBettMwordi,boniln 
1781,  vn  the  tonof  adercyiiiflB  te  Um  north  of  Bngland. 
Id  th«  ihort  tpMs  of  dght  ymn  from  hb  lint  oiteriiig  the 
•enrioe  u  abof,  he  had  riien  by  hU  merit  to  the  poet  of 
Commander.  When  the  abore  letter  wai  written,  he  had 
Juft  been  appointed  to  the  Tartar  frigate.  In  which  he 
was  Ulled  in  ttie  May  foUowlng,  whfle  engaging  with 
lome  Danlih  gun-boau  off  Bergen.  He  had  recently 
married  Lady  Hannah-AIthea  Grey,  lister  to  Eari  Grey; 
who  allerwanU  married  the  right  hon.  Edward  ElUce.] 

>  The  poem  afterwardi  enlaiged  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Rerlewers.*'  It 
appears  fIrom  this  that  the  ground-work  of  that  satire 
had  been  laid  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the 
article  In  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew. 
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It  was  at  the  bc^pnniiig  of  the  lollowii^ 
that  an  acquaintance  commenoed 
ween  Lord  Byron  and  a  gentleman, 
rebted  to  his  fiunfly  by  maniage,  Mr.  Dallas^ 
—  the  author  of  some  novels,  jM^pnlar,  I 
believe,  in  their  day,  and  also  ot  a  sort  of 
Memoir  of  the  noble  Poet,  published  soon 
after  his  death,  which,  fixwi  beqg  founded 
chiefly  on  ori|pnal  corrapondenoe,  is  the 
most  authentic  and  trustworthy  of  any  that 
have  yet  appeared.  In  the  letters  addressed 
by  Lord  Byron  to  this  gentleman,  among 
many  details,  curious  in  a  literaiy  point  of 
view,  we  find,  what  is  much  more  uiqMNrtant 
for  our  present  purpose,  some  particulars 
illustrative  of  the  opinions  whicn  he  had 
formed,  at  this  time  o£  his  hfe,  on  the  two 
subjects  most  connected  with  the  early 
formation  of  character — morals  and  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  but  rardy  that  infidelity  or  scepticism 
finds  an  entrance  into  youthfid  minds.  That 
readiness  to  take  the  fiitnre  upon  trust, 
which  is  the  charm  of  this  period  of  life, 
would  naturally,  indeed,  make  it  the  season 
of  belief  as  well  as  of  hope.  There  are  also 
then,  still  firesh  in  the  mmd,  the  impresaona 
of  early  religbus  culture,  which  even  in  those 
who  begin  soonest  to  question  their  fidth, 
give  way  but  slowly  to  the  encroachmenU 
of  doubt,  and,  m  the  mean  time,  extend  the 
benefit  of  their  moral  restraint  over  a  portion 
of  life  when  it  is  acknowledged  such  restndnta 
are  most  necessary.    If  exemption  from  the 

*  8c^  1807.  TUa  Bavlew,  tn  proooanebig  nfoa  tte 
foung  mtbor'f  fUtnre  cereer,  ihowed  itaoif  eonewlMt 
more  '*  prophet-like  '*  than  the  greet  oracle  of  the  North. 
In  noticing  the  Elegy  <»  Newttead  Abbejr.  the  writer 
MjTf ,  *'  We  eoald  not  but  hail,  with  fomethlng  of  pro- 
pbetlc  rapture;  the  hope  conveyed  in  the  doting  itansa:  — 

**  Haply  thy  ran,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  rqr,*'  ftc.  Ae. 

*  The  flrtt  number  of  a  monthly  publication  called 
*<  The  Satirist, "  In  which  there  appeared  afterwarda 
some  low  and  personal  attacks  upon  him. 

*  [Cq>tain  George-Anson  Byron,  of  the  royal  naTj, 
fitfher  of  the  preeent  Lord  Byron,  had  manried  the  sister 
of  Hr.  Dallas.] 
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checks  of  religion  be,  as  infideb  themselves 
aDow  ',  a  state  of  freedom  from  responsibility 
dangerous  at  all  times,  it  must  be  peculiarly 
so  in  that  season  of  temptation,  youth,  when 
the  passions  are  sufficiently  disposed  to  usurp 
a  latitude  for  themselves,  witnout  taking  a 
licence  also  from  infideli^  to  enUrse  their 
range.  It  is,  therefore,  rortunate  mat,  for 
the  causes  just  stated,  the  inroads  of  scep- 
tiosm  and  disbelief  should  be  seldom  felt  m 
the  mind  till  a  period  of  hfe  when  the  cha- 
racter, already  formed,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
thdr  disturbing  influence, — when,  being  the 
result,  however  erroneous,  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  they  are  likelv  to  partake  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  process  oy  wnich  they  were 
accpured,  and  bemg  considered  but  as  matters 
of  pure  speculation,  to  have  as  little  share  in 
determinmg  the  mind  towards  evil  as,  too 
often,  the  most  orthodox  creed  has,  at  the 
same  ue,  in  influencing  it  towards  good. 

Whfle,  in  diis  manner,  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  unbeliever  himself  are  guarded  from 
some  of  the  mischiefs  that  might,  at  an 
earlier  age,  attend  such  doctrines,  the 
dancer  also  of  his  communicating  the  in* 
fection  to  others  is,  for  reasons  of  a  similar 
nature,  considerably  diminished.  The  same 
vanity  or  daring  which  may  have  prompted 
the  youthful  sceptic's  opinions,  will  lead  him 
likewise,  it  is  probable,  rashly  and  irre- 
verently to  avow  them,  without  regard  either 
to  the  effect  of  his  example  on  those  around 
him,  or  to  the  odium  which,  by  such  an 
avowal,  he  entails  irreparably  on  himself. 
But,  at  a  riper  age,  these  consequences  are, 
in  genmL  more  cautiously  we^ed.  Tbe 
I  infidel,  if  at  all  considerate  of  the  happiness 
of  others,  will  naturally  pause  before  he 
chases  frt>m  their  hearts  a  hope  of  which  his 
own  feels  the  want  so  de8<Mately.  If  re- 
gardfid  only  of  himself,  he  will  no  less  na- 
turally shrmk  from  the  promulgation  of 
opinioBS  which,  in  no  age,  have  men  uttered 
with  impunitv.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
tolerably  good  security  for  his  silence ; — for, 
should  benevolence  not  restrain  him  from 
making  converts  of  others,  prudence  may, 
at  least,  prevent  him  from  making  a  martyr 
of  lmnse1£ 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Byron  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  course  of  such  lapses, 
mth  him,  the  canker  showed  itself  *'  in  the 
mom  and  dew  of  youth,*  when  the  eflbct  of 
such  "  blastments  is,  for  every  reason,  most 
fotal,  —  and,  in  addition  to  the  real  mis- 
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Car  opoopleonUrelj  detdtute  of  religioii : 
than  at  all.  be  assured  that  th«j  are  bot  tew 
lemovod  from  brutei .'*  —  Humi. 

wni  And  thb  avowal  of  Homo  nimad  elo- 


fortune  of  being  an  unbeliever  at  any  age, 
he  exhibited  the  rare  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  an  unbelieving  schoolboy.  The 
same  prematurity  of  developement  which 
brought  his  passions  and  genius  so  early  into 
action,  enabled  also  to  anticipate  this  worst, 
dreariest  result  of  reason ;  and  at  the  very 
time  of  life  when  a  spirit  and  temperament 
like  his  most  required  control,  those  checks, 
which  religious  prepossessions  best  supply, 
were  almost  whouy  wanting. 

We  have  seen,  in  those  two  Addresses  to 
the  Deitv  which  I  have  selected  firom  among 
his  unpublished  poems,  and  still  more  strongly 
in  a  passage  of  tne  Catalogue  of  his  Studies, 
at  what  a  boyish  age  the  authority  of  all 
systems  and  sects  was  avowedly  shaken  off 
bnr  his  inquiring  spirit.  Yet,  even  in  these, 
tnere  is  a  fervour  of  adoration  minded  with 
his  defiance  of  creeds,  through  which  the 
pietv  implanted  in  his  nature  (as  it  is  deeply 
in  all  poetic  natures)  unequivocally  shows 
itself;  and  had  he  then  Men  within  the  reach 
of  such  guidance  and  example  as  would  have 
seconded  and  fostered  these  natural  dis* 
positions,  the  licence  of  opinion  into  which 
ne  afterwards  broke  loose  might  have  been 
averted.  His  scepticism,  if  not  wholly  re- 
moved, might  have  been  softened  down 
into  that  humble  doubt,  which,  so  fiur  from 
being  inconsistent  with  a  religious  spirit,  is, 
perhaps,  its  best  guard  against  presumption 
and  uncharitableness ;  and,  at  all  events, 
even  if  his  own  views  of  religion  had  not 
been  brightened  or  elevated,  he  would  have 
learned  not  wantonly  to  doud  or  disturb 
those  of  othera.  But  there  was  no  such 
monitor  near  him.  After  his  departure  from 
Southwell,  he  had  not  a  ringie  fiiend  or 
relative  to  whom  he  could  look  up  with 
respect ;  but  was  thrown  alone  on  the  world, 
witn  his  passions  and  his  pride,  to  revel  in 
the  fiital  discovery  which  he  imagined  him- 
self to  have  made  of  the  nothingness  of  the 
fiiture,  and  the  all-paramount  ckims  of  the 
present.  Bv  singular  ill  fortune,  too,  the 
mdividual  who,  among  all  his  coll^  friends, 
had  taken  the  strongest  hold  on  his  admire 
ation  and  affection,  and  whose  loss  he  after- 
wards lamented  with  brotheriy  tenderness^ 
was,  to  the  same  extent  as  himself,  if  not 
more  strongly,  a  sceptic  Of  this  remariLable 
younff  man,  Matthews,  who  was  so  early 
snatched  away,  and  whose  career  in  after-life, 
luui  it  been  at  all  answerable  to  the  extras 
ordinary  promise  of  his  youth,  must  have 

queotljr  to  tike  advanUee  of  reliclon  in  a  CoUecCkm  of 
Sermons,  entitled,  **  Tbe  Connexion  d  Christianity 
witb  Homan  Happiness,"  vvitten  by  one  of  Lord  B7. 
ron's  earliest  and  most  raloed  IHends,  the  Rar.  WlUiam 
Hamoss. 
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placed  him  upon  a  level  with  the  first  men 
of  his  day,  a  memoir  was,  at  one  time, 
intended  to  be  published  by  his  relatives ; 
and  to  Lord  Byron,  amoim  others  of  his 
college  friends,  application  mr  assistance  in 
the  task  was  addressed.  The  letter  which 
this  circumstance  drew  forth  firom  the  noble 
poet,  besides  containing  many  amusing  traits 
of  his  friend,  affords  such  an  insight  into  his 
own  habits  of  life  at  thb  period,  that,  though 
infringing  upon  the  chronological  order  of 
his  correspondence,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

Lkttm  19.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rayeona,  9bre  IS.  1820. 

"  What  you  said  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner 
Matthews  has  set  me  to  my  recollections ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  turn  up  any  thing 
which  would  do  for  the  purposed  Memoir  of 
his  brother,  -^  even  if  he  nad  previously  done 
enough  during  his  life  to  sanction  the  intro- 
duction of  anecdotes  so  merely  personal. 
He  was,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
and  would  have  been  a  great  one.  No  one 
ever  succeeded  in  a  more  surpassing  degree 
than  he  did  as  far  as  he  went.  He  was 
indolent,  too  ;  but  whenever  he  stripped,  he 
overthrew  all  antagonists.  His  conquests 
will  be  found  registered  at  Cambridge,  par- 
ticularly his  Downing  one,  which  was  hotly 
and  highly  contested,  and  yet  easily  won. 
Hobhouse  was  his  most  intinmte  fiiend,  and 
can  tell  you  more  of  him  than  any  man. 
William  jankes  also  a  great  deal.  I  myself 
recollect  more  of  his  oddities  than  of  his 
academical  qualities,  for  we  lived  most 
together  at  a  very  idle  period  of  my  life. 
When  I  went  up  to  Trinity,  in  1805,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  a  half,  I  was  miserable 
and  untoward  to  a  degree.  I  was  wretched 
at  leaving  Harrow,  to  which  I  had  become 
attached  during  the  two  last  years  of  my  stay 
there;  wretched  at  going  to  Cambridge 
instead  of  Oxford  (there  were  no  rooms 
vacant  at  Christ-church) ;  wretched  from 
some  private  domestic  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  consequently  about  as 
unsocial  as  a  wolf  taken  from  the  troop.  So 
that,  although  I  knew  Matthews,  and  met 
him  oflen  then  at  Bankes*s,  (who  was  my 
collegiate  pastor,  and  master,  and  patron,) 
and  at  Rhode's,  Milnes*s,  Price's,  Dick's, 
Macnamara's,  Farrell's,  Galley  Knight's,  and 
others  of  that  tet  of  contemporanes,  yet  I 
was  neither  intimate  with  him  nor  with  any 
one  else,  except  my  old  schoolfellow  Edward 
Long  (with  whom  I  used  to  pass  the  day  in 
riding  and  swimming),  and  William  Bankes, 
who  was  good-naturedly  tolerant  of  my 
ferocities. 

*'  It  was  not  till  1807,  after  I  had  been 
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upwards  of  a  year  away  firom  Cambridge,  to 
wnich  I  had  returned  again  to  rende  for  my  d^ 
e;ree,  that  I  became  one  of  Matthews's  fami- 
liars,  by  means  of  Hobhouse,   who,  after 
hating  me  for  two  years,  because   I  wore 
a  whSe  hat,  and  a  grey  coat,  and  rode  a  grey 
horse  (as  he  says  himself),  took  me  into  his 
good  graces  because  I  had  written    some 
poetry.     I  had  alwavs  lived  a  good  deal,  and 
got  drunk  occasionally,  in  their  company  — 
but  now  we  became  really  friends  in  a  morn- 
ing.    Matthews,  however,  was  not  at  this 
period  resident  in  College.    I  met  him  chiefly 
m  London,  and  at  uncertain  periods  at  Cam- 
bridge.   Hobhouse,  in  the  mean  time,  did 
great  things :   he  founded  the  Cambridge 
'  Whig  Club '  (which  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten), and  the  '  Amicable  Society,'  which 
was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  members 
constantly  Quarrelling,  and  made  himsdf  veiy 
popular  witn  '  us  youth,'  and  no  less  formi- 
dable to  all  tutors,  professors,  and  heads  of 
Colleges.    William  Bankes  ¥ras  gone  ;  while 
he  stayed,  he  ruled  the  oast — or  rather  the 
roatting — and  was  father  of  all  mischiefs. 

**  Matthews  and  I,  meeting  in  London,  and 
elsewhere,  became  great  cronies.  He  was 
not  eood  tempered  —  nor  am  I  —  but  with 
a  litue  tact  his  temper  was  manageable,  and 
I  thought  him  so  superior  a  man,  that  I  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  his  humours, 
which  were  often,  at  the  same  time,  amusing 
and  provoking.  What  became  of  his  fapen 
(and  he  certainly  had  many),  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  never  known.  I  mention  this 
by  the  way,  fearing  to  skip  it  over,  and  at  he 
wrote  remarkably  well,  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  We  went  down  to  Newstead 
together,  where  I  had  eot  a  famous  cellar, 
and  Monki  dresses  from  a  masquerade 
warehouse.  We  were  a  company  of  some 
seven  or  eight,  with  an  occasional  neigh- 
bour or  so  for  visiters,  and  used  to  sit  up 
late  in  our  friars'  dresses,  drinking  bur- 
gundy, claret,  champagne,  and  what  not,  out 
of  the  skuU-cup,  and  ul  sorts  of  glasses,  and 
buffooning  all  round  the  house,  m  our  con- 
ventual garments.  Matthews  always  de- 
nominated me  '  the  Abbot,'  and  never  called 
me  by  any  other  name  in  his  good  humours, 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  harmony  of 
these  our  symposia  was  somewhat  inter- 
rupted, a  few  days  after  our  assembling, 
by  Matthews's  threatening  to  throw  Hob- 
house out  of  a  window,  in  consequence 
of  I  know  not  what  commerce  of^  jokes 
ending  in  this  epigram.  Hobhouse  came 
to  me  and  said,  that  *  his  respect  and  regard 
for  me  as  host  would  not  permit  him 
to  call  out  any  of  my  guests,  and  that  he 
should  go  to  town  next  morning.'  He  did. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  that 
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die  inndow  was  not  high,  and  that  the  turf 
under  it  was  particulfuriy  soft.     Away  he 


**  Blatthews  and  myself  had  traTeOed  down 
from  London  together,  talking  all  the  way 
incessantly  upon  one  single  topic,     l^en 
we  got  to  Loughborough,  I  know  not  what 
dnnn  had  nuMe  us  <nyerge  for  a  moment 
to  some  other  subject,  at  which  he  was  in- 
dignant. '  Come,'  said  he,  *  don't  let  us  break 
through  —  let  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our 
journey's  end ;'  and  so  he  continued,  and 
was  as  entertaining  as  ever  to  the  very  end. 
He  had    previously  occupied,  during    my 
rear's  absence  from  Cambridge,  my  rooms  in 
IVinity,  with  the  furniture  ;  and  Jones,  the 
tutor,  in  his  odd  way,  had  said,  on  putting 
him  in,  *  Mr.  Biiatthews,  I  recommend  to  your 
attention  not  to  damage  ^  any  of  the  move^ 
ables,  for  Lord  Byron,  Sir,  is  a  young  man 
of  tumnUuout  pasikmt*    Matthews  was  de- 
lighted with  uiis  ;   and  whenever  anybody 
came  to  visit  him,  begged  them  to  handle 
the  very  door  with  caution ;  and  used  to 
repeat  Jones's  admonition  in  his  tone  and 
manner.    There  was  a  large  mirror  in  the 
room,    on  which    he  remarked,  '  that  he 
thought  his  frioids  were  grown  uncommonly 
assiduous  in  coming  to  tee  him,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  they  only  came  to  see  tkenu- 
teketJ  Joneses  phrase  of '  tumuUuout  pauhns* 
and  the  whole  scene,  had  put  him  into  such 
good  humour,  that  I  venly  believe  that  I 
owed  to  it  a  portion  of  his  good  graces. 

""When  at  Newstead,  somebody  by  ac- 
cident rubbed  against  one  of  his  white  silk 
stockings,  one  day  before  dinner  ;  of  course 
the  gentleman  apolo^sed.  '  Sir/  answered 
Matthews, '  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  you, 
who  have  a  great  many  silk  stockings,  to 
dirty  other  people's  ;  but  to  me,  who  have 
only  this  one  pai^  which  I  have  put  on  in 
honour  of  the  Abbot  here,  no  apology  can 
compensate  for  such  carelessness ;  besides, 
the  expense  of  washing.'  He  had  the  same 
sort  or  droU  sardonic  way  about  every  thing. 
A  wild  Irishman,  named  Farrell,  one  eveiiing 
begjmning  to  sapr  something  at  a  large  sup- 
per at  Cambridge,  Matthews  roared  out 
'Silence I'  and  then,  pointing  to  Farrell, 
cried  out,  in  the  wordis  of  the  oracle, '  Onon 
it  endowed  wOh  reaton*    You  may  easfly 


>  The  only  Chlog  remarUbl*  about  WaUh's  prebcs  ia, 
chaifc  Dr.  Jafaaaon  praiaea  it  aa  '*  mry  iudkiooa,**  but  b, 
■t  the  aane  tfane,  allent  reapectiog  the  poona  to  which  it 
la  pceflzed. 

*  [No**  Ode  '*  under  thia  title  ia  to  be  found  In  Walsh'a 
Poona.  Lofd  Byron  tied,  no  doubt.  In  mind  **The 
GoUea  AwB  Beatored ;  *'  a  conpoaltion  in  which,  asya 
Dr.  ibIinaoD,  «*tlMre  waa  aomnthlns  of  homoiir,  wliile 
the  facta  war*  reeenft ;  bat  It  now  atrikea  no  longer.**] 


suppose  that  Orson  lost  what  reason  he 
had  acquired,  on  hearins  this  compliment. 
When  Hobhouse  published  his  volume  of 
poems,  the  Miscellany  (which  Matthews 
would  call  the  *  Mitt-ieU-wnf^  all  that  could 
be  drawn  from  him  was,  tnat  the  preface 
was  'extremely  like  WaUh*  Hobhouse 
thought  this  at  first  a  compliment ;  but  we 
never  could  make  out  what  it  was  >,  for 
all  we  know  of  WaUh  is  his  Ode  to  King 
William  %  and  Pope's  epithet  of  'knowing 
WaUh!  s  When  the  Newstead  party  broke 
up  for  London,  Hobhouse  and  Matthews,  who 
were  the  gree^test  friends  possible,  agreed, 
for  a  whim,  to  waik  together  to  town.     They 

auarrelled  by  the  way,  and  actually  walked 
ie  latter  half  of  their  journey,  occasionally 
nassing  and  repassing,  without  speaking. 
When  Matthews  had  got  to  Hiffhgate,  he 
had  spent  all  his  money  but  three^pence 
halQ)enny,  and  determined  to  spend  that 
also  in  a  pint  of  beer,  which  I  believe  he 
was  drinking  before  a  public-house,  as  Hob- 
house passed  him  (soli  without  speaking) 
for  the  last  time  on  their  route.  They 
were  reconciled  in  London  a^ain. 

'*  One  of  Matthews's  passions  was  '  the 
Fancy  ; '  and  he  sparred  uncommonly  well. 
But  he  always  got  beaten  in  rows,  or  combats 
with  the  bare  fist.  In  swimming,  too,  he 
swam  well ;  but  Yiixheffbrt  and  labour ,  and  too 
high  out  of  the  water  ;  so  that  Scrope  ]>Bvies 
and  myself,  of  whom  he  was  therein  some- 
what emulous,  always  told  him  that  he  would 
be  drowned  if  ever  he  came  to  a  difficult 
pass  in  the  water.  He  was  so  ;  but  surely 
Scrope  and  myself  would  have  been  most 
heartily  glad  that 

** '  the  Dean  had  Uved, 
And  our  prediction  prored  a  lie.* 

"His  head  was  uncommonly  handsome, 
yery  like  what  Pop^t  was  in  his  youth. 

*'  His  voice,  and  laugh,  and  features,  are 
strongly  resembled  by  nis  brother  Henry's, 
if  Henry  be  he  of  Kin^s  College,  His  passion 
for  boxmg  was  so  ^eat,  that  he  actually  want- 
ed me  to  match  him  with  Dogherty  (whom  I 
had  backed  and  made  the  match  for  against 
Tom  Belcher),  and  I  saw  them  spar  together 
at  my  own  lodgings  with  the  sloves  on.  As 
he  was  bent  upon  it,  I  would  have  backed 
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Granville  the  polite. 
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•  And  knowHtg  Walsk,  would  tell  me  I  could  write.** 

**  About  flileen,**  aajra  Pope,  *«1  got  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Walah.  He  uaed  to  encourage  me  much,  and  tdl 
me,  that  Uiere  waa  one  way  left  of  excelling :  for  though 
we  had  lereral  great  poets,  we  nerer  had  any  one  great 
poet  that  was  correct ;  and  he  desired  me  to  make  that 
my  study  and  aim.**—  Spuccb.] 
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Dogherty  to  please  him,  but  Che  match  went 
off.  It  was  of  course  to  hare  been  a  private 
fight,  in  a  private  room. 

"  On  one  occasion,  bein^  too  late  to  go 
home  and  dress,  he  was  equipped  by  a  friend 
TMr.  BaiHie,  I  believe,)  m  a  magnificently 
fashionable  and  somewhat  exaffgerated  shirt 
and  neckcloth.  He  proceededto  the  Opera, 
and  took  his  station  in  Fops*  Alley.  During 
the  interval  between  the  opera  and  the  ballet, 
an  acquaintance  took  his  station  by  him  and 
saluted  him :  '  Gome  round,'  said  Matthews, 
'come  round.' — *  Why  should  I  come  round  V 
said  the  other  ;  'you  have  oidy  to  turn  your 
head  —  I  am  dose  by  you.'  — '  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  cannot  do,'  said  BAatthews ; 
*  don't  you  see  the  state  I  am  in  ?'  pointing 
to  his  buckram  shirt  collar  and  inflexible 
cravat,  —  and  there  he  stood  with  his  head 
alwa}%  in  the  same  perpendicular  position 
during  the  whole  spectacle. 

"  CHie  evening,  after  dining  together,  as  we 
were  going  to  the  Opera,  I  happened  to 
have  a  spare  Opera  ticket  (as  subscriber  to 
a  box),  and  presented  it  to  Matthews. '  Now, 
sir,*  said  he  to  Hobhouse  afterwards, '  this  I 
call  courteous  in  the  Abbot  —  another  man 
would  never  have  thought  that  I  might  do 
better  with  half  a  guinea  than  throw  it  to 
a  doop4eeper  ;  —  but  here  is  a  man  not 
only  asks  me  to  dinner,  but  gives  me  a  ticket 
for  the  theatre.'  These  were  only  his  od* 
dities,  for  no  man  was  more  liberal,  or  more 
honourable  in  all  his  doings  and  dealings, 
than  Matthews.  He  save  Hobhouse  and 
me,  before  we  set  out  for  Constautinople,  a 
most  splendid  entertainment,  to  which  we 
did  ample  justice.  One  of  his  fimcies  was 
dining  at  all  sorts  of  out-of>the-way  places. 
Somebody  popped  upon  him  in  I  luiow  not 
what  coffee-house  in  the  Strand  — and  what 
do  you  think  was  the  attraction?  Why, 
that  he  paid  a  shilling  (I  think)  to  dine  w&h 
hit  hat  on.  This  he  called  his  '  hat  house,' 
and  used  to  boast  of  the  comfort  of  being 
covered  at  mealrtimes. 

"  When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled 
from  Cambridge  for  a  row  with  a  tradesman 
named  '  Hiron,'  Matthews  solaced  himself 
with  shouting  under  Hiron's  windows  every 
evening, 

**  *  Ah  me  I  what  perlla  do  envf ron 

Th«  man  who  meddlea  with  kot  Hiron,* 

"  He  was  also  of  that  band  of  profane 
scoffers  who,  under  the  auspices  of  *  *  ♦  ♦, 
used  to  rouse  Lort  Mansel  (late  Bishop  of 
Bristol)  from  his  slumbers  in  the  lodge  of 
Trinity ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  the 
window  foaming  with  wrath,  and  crying  out, 
'  I  know  you,  gentlemen,  I  know  you  I '  were 
wont  to  reply,  'We  bes^h  thee  to  hear  us, 
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good  Lort* — 'Good  Lort  deliver  us  I'  (Lort 
was  his  christian  name.)  As  he  was  yerj 
five  in  his  speculations  upon  all  kinds  ojf 
subjects,  although  by  no  means  either  dis- 
solute or  intemperate  in  his  conduct,  and 
as  I  was  no  less  independent,  our  conver- 
sation and  correspondence  used  to  alarm  our 
fiiend  Hobhouse  to  a  considerable  degree. 

"  You  must  be  almost  tired  of  my  padLets, 
which  will  have  cost  a  mint  of  postage. 
"  Salute  Qifibrd  and  all  my  fiiendk 

"  Yours,  &c." 

As  already,  before  his  acquaintance  with 
Bfr.  Matthews  commenced.  Lord  Byron  had 
begun  to  bewilder  himself  in  the  mazes  of 
scepticism,  it  would  be  uijust  to  impute  to 
this  gentleman  any  fiuther  share  in  the 
formation  of  his  noble  fiiend's  opinions  than 
what  arose  from  the  natural  influence  of  ex- 
ample and  sympathy ;  —  an  influence  whidh, 
as  It  was  felt  perhaps  equally  on  both  sides, 
rendered  the  contagion  of  their  doctrines,  in 
a  great  measure,  reciprocal.  In  addition, 
too,  to  this  conununity  of  sentiment  on  such 
subjects,  they  were  both,  in  no  ordinary 
de^e,  possessed  by  that  dangerous  spirit  of 
ridicule,  whose  impulses  even  the  pious 
cannot  always  restrain,  and  which  draws  the 
mind  on,  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  fescination, 
to  disport  Itself  most  wantonlv  on  the  brink 
of  all  that  is  most  solemn  and  awfiil.  It  is 
not  wondeiful,  therefore,  that,  in  such 
society,  the  opinions  of  the  noble  poet 
shoula  have  been,  at  least,  accelerated  in 
tliat  direction  to  which  their  bias  already 
leaned ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  become  thus  confirmed  in  these 
doctrines,-— as  neither  now,  nor  at  any  time 
of  his  life,  was  he  a  confirmed  unbeliever, — 
he  had  undoubtedly  learned  to  feel  less 
uneasy  under  his  scepticism,  and  even  to 
mingle  somewhat  of  boast  *and  of  levity  with 
his  expression  of  it.  At  the  very  first  onset 
of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dallas,  we 
find  him  proclaiming  his  sentiments  on  all 
such  subjects  with  a  flippancy  and  confidence 
fiir  diflerent  fit>m  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
first  ventured  on  his  doubts, — firom  that 
fervid  sadness,  as  of  a  heart  loth  to  part 
with  its  illusions,  which  breathes  through 
every  line  of  those  prayers,  that,  but  a  year 
before,  his  pen  had  traced. 

Here  again,  however,  we  should  recoUect, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  share  of  allow- 
ance for  his  usual  tendency  to  make  the 
most  and  the  worst  of  his  own  obliquities. 
There  occurs,  indeed,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  an  instaiice  of  this  strange  am- 
bition,—the  very  reverse,  it  must  be  aliowed« 
of  hypocrisy, — which  led  hiin  to  court,  rather 
than  avoid,  the  reputatbn  of  profl^acy,  and 
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to  paty  at  an  times,  the  wont  fiice  on  his 
own  character  and  conduct.  His  new  coi^ 
respondent  having,  in  introducing  himself  to 
his  acquaintance^  passed  some  compliments 
on  the  tone  of  moral  and  charitable  feeling 
which  breathed  througjh  one  of  his  poems, 
bad  added,  that  it  **  brought  to  his  mind 
another  nMe  author,  who  was  not  only  a 
fine  poet,  orator,  and  historian,  but  one  of 
the  dosest  reasonere  we  have  on  the  truth  of 
that  T^Hif^on  of  which  forgiveness  is  a  promi- 
nent pnndple,  the  great  and  gpod  Lord 
Lyttklon.  whose  fiune  will  never  die.  His 
son,"  adds  Mr.  Dallas,  "  to  whom  he  had 
transmitted  genius,  but  not  virtue,  sparkled 
fisr  a  moment  and  went  out  like  a  star, — 
mod  whh  hmi  the  title  became  extinct.**  To 
this  Lord  Byron  answers  in  the  following 
letter: — 

Lsrm  n.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

*  Dorant*!  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  Jan.  aO.  1806. 
OtTf 

"  Your  letter  was  not  received  till  this 
morning  I  presume  from  being  addressed  to 
me  in  ^otts.,  where  I  have  not  resided  since 
last  June ;  and  as  the  date  is  the  6th,  you  will 
excuse  the  deUy  of  my  answer. 

**  If  the  little  vohune  you  mention  has 
given  pleasure  to  the  author  of  Perdval  and 
Auireyf  I  am  suffidenth  repaid  by  his  praise. 
Tliough  our  periodical  censors  have  been 
unconanonly  lenient,  I  confess  a  tribute  from 
a  man  of  acknowledged  ^piius  is  still  more 
flattering.  But  I  am  afraid  I  should  forfeit 
all  claim  to  candour,  if  I  did  not  decline  such 
praise  as  I  do  not  deserve;  and  this  is,  I 
am  aorty  to  say,  the  case  in  the  present 


**  My  compositions  speak  for  themselves, 
and  must  stand  or  fidl  by  their  own  worth 
or  demerit :  tkmfar  I  feel  highly  gratified  by 
your  fif^onrable  opinion.  But  my  pretensions 
to  virtue  are  unluckily  so  few,  that  though  I 
should  be  happy  to  merit,  I  cannot  accept, 
your  af^buise  m  that  respect.  One  passage 
m  your  letter  struck  me  forcibly:  you 
mention  the  two  Lords  Ljrttleton  in  the 
jBaonar  dier  respectively  deserve,  and  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  the  person  who  is  now 
addressing  you  has  been  vecpiently  compared 
to  the  latter^  I  know  I  am  ii^juring  myself 
in  your  esteem  by  this  avowal,  but  the  cir- 
cunHtanoe  was  so  remarkable  firom  your 
observationi  that  I  cannot  help  relating  the 
Act.  Hie  events  of  my  short  life  have  been 
of  so  sin^^dar  a  nature,  that,  though  the  pride 


>  CiMneCen  in  tbe  noTd  ealled  PercAial. 
*  TUs  opfteel  to  the  imagfaiation  of  li1«  correqKmdeiit 
vtthout  eflbct.  —  •*  I  eoDftderad," 


commonly  called  honour  has,  and  I  trust  ever 
will,  prevent  me  firom  dis^clne  my  name  by 
a  mean  or  cowardly  action,  I  have  been 
already  held  up  as  tne  votaiy  of  licentious- 
ness, and  the  disciple  of  iidldelity.  How 
fiir  justice  may  have  dictated  this  accusation, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but,  like  the  gen* 
tieman  to  whom  my  religious  friends,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  charity,  have  already  devoted 
me,  I  am  made  worse  than  I  really  am. 
However,  to  quit  myself  (the  worst  theme 
I  could  pitch  upon),  and  return  to  my 
poems,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
thanks,  and  I  hope  I  shall  some  day  have  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  them  in  person.  A 
second  edition  is  now  in  the  press,  with 
some  additions  and  considerable  omissions  ; 
you  will  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a 
copy.  The  Critical,  Monthly,  and  Anti- 
Jacobin  Reviews  have  been  ve^  indulgent ; 
but  the  Eclectic  has  pronounced  a  fiuious 
Philippic,  not  against  the  book  but  the  ouikor, 
where  you  will  find  all  I  have  mentioned 
asserted  by  a  reverend  divine  who  wrote  the 
critique. 

Your  name  and  connection  with  our 
femily  have  been  long  known  to  me,  and  I 
hope  your  person  will  be  not  less  so :  you 
will  find  me  an  excellent  compound  of  a 
*  Brainless'  and  a '  Stanhope.'  i  I  am  afi-aid 
vou  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  this,  for  my 
nand  is  almost  as  bad  as  my  character ;  but 
you  will  find  me,  as  legibly  as  possible, 
^  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

••  Btron.* 

There  is  here,  evidently,  a  degree  of  pride 
in  being  thought  to  resemble  the  wicked 
Lord  Lyttleton;  and,  lest  his  known  irre- 
gularities should  not  bear  him  out  in  the 
pretension,  he  refers  mysteriously,  as  was 
his  habit,  to  certain  untold  events  of  his  life, 
to  warrant  the  parallel.  ^  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
seems  to  have  l^en  but  little  prepared  for 
such  a  reception  of  his  compliments,  escapes 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  transferring  to  the 
young  lord's  "  candour^  the  praise  he  had  so 
thanklessly  bestowed  on  his  morals  in  gene* 
ral ;  adding,  that  from  the  design  Lord  Byron 
had  expressed  in  his  prefiu:e  ci  resigning  the 
service  of  the  Muses  for  a  different  vocation, 
he  had  "conceived  him  bent  on  pursuits 
which  lead  to  the  character  of  a  l^;isiator 
and  statesman ;— -had  imagined  him  at  one 
of  the  tmiversities,  training  himself  to  habits 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and  stormg  up  a 
laigefimdofhistoiyandkw.''    It  ism  reply 
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lays  Mr.Dallas,  **  these  UttetUtikougk  nUenOif  grtnmOed 
on  nme  ocemrrenoet  im  the  ttiU  earUtr  part  ^  Mr  1^, 
rather  %mJ*u»  d^etfrU  than  ac  a  true  portntt.'* 
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to  thiB  letter  that  the  exposition  of  the  noble 
poet's  opinions,  to  which  I  have  above 
alluded^  is  contained. 

Lrrnft  si.       TO  HR.  DALLAS. 

**DoraDt*f,  Jasuir7  21.  1806. 

-Sir, 

"  Whenever  leisure  and  inclination  per- 
mit me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  I  shall  feel  truly 
gratified  in  a  personal  acquaintance  with  one 
whose  mind  nas  been  long  known  to  me  in 
his  writings. 

"  You  are  so  &r  correct  in  your  coi\]ecture, 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  1  shall  take  my  degree 
of  A.  M.  this  term ;  but  were  reasonins, 
eloquence,  or  virtue,  the  objects  of  my  search, 
Granta  is  not  their  metropolis,  nor  is  the 
place  of  her  situation  an  '  £1  Dorado,*  far 
less  an  Utopia.  The  intellects  of  her  children 
are  as  stagnant  as  her  Cam,  and  their  pursuits 
linoited  to  the  church — not  of  Christ,  but  of 
the  nearest  benefice. 

"  As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver, 
without  h^erbole,  it  has  been  tolerably 
extensive  m  the  historical  department ;  so 
that  few  nations  exist,  or  have  existed,  with 
whose  records  I  am  not  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted, firom  Herodotus  down  to  Gibbon. 
Of  the  classics,  I  know  about  as  much  as 
most  school-boys  after  a  discipline  of  thirteen 
years  ;  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  much  as 
enables  me  to  keep '  within  the  statute' — to 
use  the  poacher's  vocabulary.  I  did  study 
the  '  Spirit  of  Laws '  and  the  Law  of 
Nations ;  but  when  I  saw  the  latter  violated 
every  month,  I  gave  up  my  attempts  at  so 
useless  an  accomplishment :— *of  geography, 
I  have  seen  more  land  on  maps  than  I  should 
wish  to  traverse  on  foot ; — of  mathematics, 
enough  to  give  me  the  headach  without 
clearing  the  part  affected  ; — of  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  metaphysics,  more  than  I  can 
comprehend  i ;  and  of  common  sense  so  little, 
that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Byronian  prize  at 
each  of  our  'Almae  Matres'  for  the  first 
discovery, — though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the 
longitude  will  precede  it. 

**  I  once  thought  myself  a  philosopher,  and 
talked  nonsense  with  great  decorum  :  I  defied 
pain,  and  preached  up  equanimity.  For  some 
time  this  did  very  well,  for  no  one  was  in 
pain  for  me  but  my  fiiends,  and  none  lost 
their  patience  but  my  hearers.  At  last,  a 
fall  from  my  horse  convinced  me  bodily 
suffering  was  an  evil ;  and  the  worst  of  an 
argument  overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper 

1  He  appears  to  hare  had  In  hit  memory  **  Voltaire's 
Urelj  aocount  of  Zadlg*s  leamfng :  **  11  savait  de  la  m6- 
taph^iqne  ce  qa*on  en  a  su  dans  tous  let  Ages,— c'est  i 
db»,  fort  pett  de  chose/'  ftc. 
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at  Qie  same  moment :  so  I  quitted  Zeno  for 
Aristippus,  and  conceive  that  pleasure  con- 
stitutes the  TO  jcaXov.  [In  morality,  I  prefer 
Confucius  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  though  the  two  latter 
agree  in  their  opinion  of  marriage.  In  re- 
ligion, I  favour  the  Catholic  emancipation, 
but  do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope ;  and  I 
have  refused  to  take  the  sacrament,  because 
I  do  not  think  eating  bread  or  drinking  w^ine 
from  the  hand  of  an  earthly  vicar  will  make 
me  an  inheritor  of  heaven.]  I  hold  virtue, 
in  general,  or  the  virtues  severally,  to  be  only 
in  the  disposition,  each  KfeeUng,  not  a  prin- 
ciple. ^  1  believe  truth  the  prime  attnbute 
or  the  Deity,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep,  at 
least  of  the  body.  You  have  here  a  brief 
compendium  of  the  sentiments  of  the  wicked 
George  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  till  I  get  a  new 
suit,  you  will  perceive  I  am  badly  clothed. 

I  remain,"  &c. 

Though  such  was,  doubtless,  the  general 
cast  of  his  opinions  at  this  time,  it  must  be 
recollected,  before  we  attach  any  particular 
importance  to  the  details  of  his  creed,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  temptation,  never  easily 
resisted  by  him,  of  displaying  his  wit  at  the 
expense  of  hb  character,  he  was  here  ad- 
dressing a  person  who,  though,  no  doubt* 
well  meanine,  was  evidently  one  of  those 
officious,  sel^satisfied  ad\dsers,  whom  it  was 
the  delight  of  Lord  Byron  at  all  times  to 
astonish  and  mytlify.  The  tricks  which, 
when  a  boy,  he  played  upon  the  Nottingham 
quack.  Lavender,  were  but  the  first  of  a  long 
series  with  which,  through  life,  he  amused 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  numerous 

Suacks  whom  his  celebrity  and  sociability 
rew  around  him. 
The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
university  in  this  letter  agree  m  spirit  with 
many  passages    both    in    the   "  Hours  of 
Idleness,"  and  his  early  Satire,  and  prove 
that,  while  Harrow  was  remembered  by  him 
with  more  affection,  perhaps,  than  respect, 
Cambridge  had  not  been  able  to  inspire  him 
with  either.    This  feeling  of  distaste  to  his 
"  nursing  mother  "  he  entertained  in  common 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of 
English  literature.     So  great  was  Milton*8 
hatred  to  Cambridge,  that  he  had  even  con- 
ceived, says  Warton,  a  dislike  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  —  to  the  fields  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.    The  poet  Gray  thus  speaks  of  the 
same  university  :  —  "  Surely,  it  was  of  this 
place,  now  Cambiidge,  but  formerly  known 

*  The  doctrine  of  Hume,  who  resoWes  all  virtue  into 
sentiment.  —  See  his  "  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
dples  of  Morals." 
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1^  the  name  of  Babjlon,  that  the  prophet 
mke  when  he  said, '  The  wild  beasts  ot  the 
deserts  shall  dwell  there,  and  their  houses 
diall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls 
shall  bofld  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there,* " 
&C.  &c«  The  bhter  recollections  which  Gib- 
bon retained  of  Oxford,  his  own  pen  has  re- 
corded ;  and  the  cool  contempt  bywhich  Locke 
8f  enged  himself  on  the  bigotiy  of  the  same  seat 
of  ieaming  is  e^en  still  more  memorable  J 

In  poets  such  distasteful  recollections  of 
their  collegiate  life  may  well  be  thought  to 
have  their  origin  in  that  antipathy  to  the 
trammels  of  discipline,  which  is  not  unusually 
observable  amon^  the  characteristics  of  ge- 
nius, and  which  mi^ht  be  reearded,  indeed,  aa 
a  sort  of  instinct,  mipbmted  in  it  for  its  own 
preservation,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
opinion  that  a  course  of  learned  education 
is  hurtful  to  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of 
the  imaginative  fiiculty.  A  right  reverend 
writer^,  but  little  to  be  susp^^ted  of  any 
desire  to  depredate  academical  studies,  not 
only  puts  the  question,  '^  Whether  the  usual 
forms  of  leammg  be  not  rather  ii^jurious  to 
the  true  poet,  than  really  assisting  to  him  ?" 
but  appears  strongly  disposed  to  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative, — giving,  as  an  instance, 
in  &vour  of  this  conclusion,  the  classic 
Addison,  who,  "  as  appears,"  he  says,  "  from 
some  original  efibrts  in  the  sublime,  allego- 
rical way,  had  no  want  of  natural  talents  for 
the  ^eater  poetry, — which  yet  were  so 
restrained  and  disabled  by  his  constant  and 
superstitious  study  of  the  old  classics,  that 
he  was,  in  feet,  but  a  verv  ordinary  poet." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  unaer  some  such  im- 
pression of  the  malign  influence  of  a  col- 
legiate atmosphere  upon  genius,  that  Milton, 
in  speaking  of  Cambridge,  gave  vent  to  the 
exclamation,  that  it  was  "  a  place  quite  in- 
compatible with  the  votaries  of  PnGebus," 
and  that  Lord  Byron,  versifying  a  thou^t  of 
his  own,  m  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas  just  given, 
declares, 

•■  Bcr  Hdkon  U  dnller  than  her  Can.'* 

Hie  poet  Dryden,  too,  who,  like  Milton, 
had  incurred  some  mark  of  disgrace  at 
Cambridge,  seems  to  have  entertamed  but 
little  more  veneration  for  his  Alma  Mater  ;* 
and  the  verses  in  which  he  has  praised 
Oxford  at  the  expense  of  his  own  university) 
were,  it  is  probable,  dictated  much  less  by 


>  See  fab  Letter  to  Anthony  ColUnc,  1708-4,  where  he 
ipeeke  ot  "Uioee  sharp  heads,  which  were  for  damning 
Us  hook,  becanse  of  its  disoooraglng  the  staple  com- 
BDodky  of  the  place,  which  hi  his  time  was  called  Assv' 


*  Hwd,  ■■  Diacooraee  on  Poetical  Imitatknu' 
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admiration  of  the  one  than  by  a  desire  to 
spite  and  depreciate  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  genhts  only  that  thus  rebels 
against  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  Even 
the  tamer  ouality  of  Taste,  which  it  is  the 
professed  object  of  classical  studies  to  cul- 
tivate, is  sometimes  found  to  turn  restive 
under  the  pedantic  manese  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  It  was  not  tiU  released  from  the 
duty  of  reading  Virgii  as  a  task,  that  Gray 
could  feel  himself  capable  of  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  that  poet ;  and  Lord  Byron  was, 
to  the  last,  unable  to  vanquish  a  similar  pre> 
possession,  with  which  the  same  sort  of 
school  association  had  inoculated  him,  against 
Horace. 

...  «  Though  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd. 
Yet  such  the  llx*d  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impaUenoe  of  my  early  thought, 
Tliati  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  couU  relish  what  it  might  hare  soo^t. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
lUhealUa;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

**  Then  fhrewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so, 
Kot  for  thy  fkults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  Sow, 
To  comprehend,  hot  nerer  Ioto  thy  Terse.** 

ChOdt  HaroUt  Canto  IV. 

To  the  Ust  of  eminent  poets,  who  have 
thus  left  on  record  their  cuslike  and  disap- 
proval of  the  Enelish  system  of  education, 
are  to  be  added  the  distinguished  names 
of  Cowley,  Addison,  and  Cowper ; '  while, 
among  the  cases  which,  like  those  of  Milton 
and  Dryden,  practically  demonstrate  the  sort 
of  inverse  ratio  that  may  exist  between 
college  honours  and  ^nius,  must  not  be 
forgotten  those  of  8wif^  Goldsmith,  and 
Churchill,  to  every  one  of  whom  some  mark 
of  incompetency  was  affixed  by  the  respective 
universities,  whose  annals  they  adorn.  When, 
in  addition,  too,  to  this  rather  ample  catalogue 
of  poets,  whom  the  universities  have  sent 
form  either  disloyal  or  dishonoured,  we  come 
to  number  over  such  names  as  those  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Pope,  followed  by  Gay, 
Thomson,  Bums,  Chatterton,  &c.,  all  of 
whom  have  attained  their  respective  stations 
of  eminence,  without  instruction  or  sanction 
from  any  college  whatever,  it  forms  altogether, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  large  portion  of  the 
poetical  world,  that  must  be  subducted  from 
the  sphere  of  that  nursing  influence  which 


*  p*  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother-university : 
Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engage ; 
He  diooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age.'* 

Z>fyden*«  Prologm  to  ike  Umivertiljf  ^  Ot^fbrd,} 
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the  uniTersitiefl  are  supposed  to  exerdse 
over  the  ffenius  of  the  country.  ■ 

The  fbUowing  letters,  written  at  this  time, 
contain  some  particulars  which  will  not  be 
found  uninteresting. 

Lnm  SI    TO  MR.  HBiniT  DBVBT. 

•*  Dorani*!  Hotel,  Jan.  IS.  1806. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

**  Through  the  stupidity  of  my  servants, 
or  the  porter  of  the  house,  in  not  showing 
you  up  stairs  (where  I  should  hare  joined 
you  dtfectly),  prevented  me  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  yestoxlay,  I  hoped  to  meet  you 
at  some  public  place  in  the  evening.  How* 
ever,  my  stars  decreed  otherwise,  as  they 
generaUv  do,  when  I  have  any  favour  to  re- 
quest of  them.  I  think  you  would  have 
been  surprised  at  my  figure,  for,  since  our 
last  meetim^,  I  am  reduced  four  stone  in 
weight.  I  then  weighed  fourteen  stone 
seven  pound,  and  now  only  ten  stone  and  a 
half.  1  have  disposed  of  my  tuferflmHet  by 
means  of  hard  exercise  and  abstmence. 

**  Should  your  Harrow  engagements  allow 
you  to  visit  town  between  this  and  February, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  in  Albemarle 
Street.  If  I  am  not  so  fortunate,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  join  you  for  an  aflotioon  at 
Harrow,  though,  I  fear,  your  cellar  will  by 
no  means  contribute  to  mv  cure.  As  for  my 
worthy  preceptor.  Dr.  ti.,  our  encounter 
would  by  no  means  prevent  the  mutual  en^ 
dearments  he  and  I  were  wont  to  lavish  on 
each  other.  We  have  only  spoken  once 
since  my  departure  firom  Harrow  in  1805, 
and  then  he  politely  told  Tatersall  I  was  not 
a  proper  associate  for  his  pupils.  This  was 
loi^  Defore  my  strictures  in  verse ;  but,  in 
plain  prote,  had  I  been  some  years  older,  I 
should  have  held  mv  tongue  on  his  per- 
fections. But,  being  laid  on  my  back,  wnen 
that  schoolboy  thing  was  written — or  rather 
dictated  —  expecting  to  rise  no  more,  my 


>  [**  No  tytUm  of  nttlonal  aducatlon  eror  wm,  or  will 
be,  plsnned  with  refereiiee  to  mindt  euch  ae  Mr.  Moore 
leemt  not  merely  chiefly,  but  exclosirely,  to  be  thtnking 
of  in  thii  diatribe.  The  grand  object  i«  to  prepare  men 
for  the  discharge  of  thote  duties  which  society  has  a 
right  to  demand  fhmi  Its  members ;  and,  original  genlos 
being  so  rare  as  hitherto  it  always  has  been,  the  Ainctioas 
which  cannot  be  discharged  in  the  absence  of  that  extr»> 
ordinary  gift  are  not  mititled  to  be  mainly,  or  eren  di- 
rectly, considered.  We  are  rery  Uit  from  maintaining 
that  the  established  system  ought  not  to  be  considerably 
modllled :  the  classical  literatore  of  antiquity  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  hold  the  eKdasivo  place  which  belonged  to  it 
In  the  age  of  our  sdiolastic  and  academical  foundations ; 
but  it  is  not  by  such  iinpiarded  attacks  as  this,  that  the 
cotirse  of  rational  improrement  is  at  all  Ukdy  to  be  fbr- 
warded.  They  can  senre  no  better  purpose  than  to  irri- 
tate or  disoourage  the  existing  race  <^  teachers  (than 


d> 


ph3rttcian  having  taken  Ins  sixteendi  fee,  and 
1  his  prescription,  I  could  not  ouit  this  earth 
without  leaving  a  memento  or  mv  constant 
attachment  to  Butler  in  gratatude  fer  his 
manifold  good  offices.* 

"  I  meant  to  have  been  down  hi  July  t  but 
thinkinff  my  appearance,  immediatdjr  after 
the  puUication,  would  be  oonstnied  mto  an 
insult,  I  directed  my  steps  etwwhere. 
Besides,  I  heard  that  some  of  the  boys  had 
got  hold  of  my  Libdlus,  contrary  to  my 
wishes  certainly,  for  I  never  transmitted  a 
single  copy  till  October,  when  I  gafve  one  to 
a  boy,  Buice  gone,  afber  repeated  importunities. 
You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  this  Motism.  Asyoa 
had  touched  on  the  sul^}ect  I  thought  some 
explanation  necessary.  Defence  I  shall  not 
attempt, '  Hie  mums  aheneus  esto,  nil  con- 
scire  sibi '  — and  *  soon '  (as  LordBaldmore 
said  on  his  trial  for  a  rape)  —  I  have  been  so 
long  at  Trinity  as  to  feroet  the  ooncluskm  of 
the  line ;  but  though  I  cannot  finish  way 
quotation,  I  wiU  my  fetter,  and  entreat  you  to 
believe  me,  gratefully  and  afiectionatefy,  Ac. 

'*  P.  8.  I  will  not  lay  a  tax  on  your  time 
by  requiring  an  answer,  lest  you  say,  as 
Butler  said  to  Tatersall  Twhen  I  had  written 
his  reverence  an  impudent  epistle  on  the 
expression  before  mentioned),  viz.  'that  I 
wanted  to  draw  him  into  a  correqiondettce.'* 

Lirm  SH     TO  MR.  HARNBS8. 

•*  Dorant*s  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  Feb.  11.  IS08. 

"  My  dear  Harness, 

*  As  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning 
my  verbal  thanks,  I  trust  you  will  accq>t  my 
written  acknowledgments  for  the  compli- 
ment you  were  pleased  to  pay  some  pro- 
duction of  my  unlucky  muse  last  Novemoer, 
—  I  am  induced  to  do  this  not  less  fix>m  the 
pleasure  I  feel  in  the  pnuse  of  an  old  schooU 
fellow,  than  from  iustice  to  you,  for  I  had 
heard  the  story  with  some  slight  variations. 
Indeed,  when  we  met  this  morning,  Wing- 


whom  a  more  meritorious  or  worse-paid  dass  of  noB 
cannot  be  named),  and  so  pamptr  sdf^coB^aeaney,  pe- 
tolance,  and  the  silly  ambition  of  knowing  a  Uttle  of 
erery  thing,  in  a  rising  generation,  already  more  than 
enough  tinged  with  such  jduntasies."  —  Qmtvter^ 
Btvifw,  1881. 

**  The  only  bald  part  of  this  Biogn^hy  is  that  which 
relates  to  Byron*s  college  111b ;  nor  can  we  approve  of 
Rs  spirit.  Mr.  Moore  Is  too  well  aeqnalnted  with  UtHcwy 
history,  to  fUl  Into  any  blunders  of  commission  ;  but  he 
has  fUlen,  —  not  perhaps  nnpurpoeely— Into  not  a  Ibw  of 
omlsslon,and  strives,  most  Inefhctoally,  to maka oa be- 
Here,  that  because  Byron  did  no  good  at  OsmbrMge,  oo 
other  young  poet  of  a  high  order  could  do  any,  — asad 
that  the  Genius  Lod  Is  adverse  to  all  Inspiration.**— 
JBtaekwood,  1880.] 

*  [See  Works,  p.  888.] 
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field  \md  not  undeceived  qie ;  bat  he  will  teU 
jnm  that  I  dirobtyed  no  resentment  in  men* 
tiooii^  what  I  had  heard,  thotuh  I  was  not 
sorry  to  discover  the  trutlL  Perhaps  yoa 
hanBy  recollect,  some  years  a^,  a  short, 
thffligh^  for  the  time,  a  warm  friendship  b^ 
tweea  as*  Wbv  it  was  not  of  longer  duration 
I  know  not.  I  have  still  a  gift  of  yours  in 
my  poescosion,  that  must  always  prevent  me 
from  forgetting  it.  I  also  remember  being 
fovoured  with  the  perusal  of  many  of  your 
compositions,  and  several  other  circum> 
stances  very  pleasant  in  their  dav,  which  I 
wfll  not  foroe  upon  your  memory,  but  entreat 
yott  to  bcdieve  me,  with  much  rqpret  at  their 
shmt  oontBuance,  and  a  hope  mey  are  not 
irrevooaUe. 

**  Yours  very  sincerely,  Ac 

"  Btbon." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  early  friend- 
ship that  subsisted  between  this  gentleman 
ana  Lord  Byron,  as  well  as  the  coolness 
that  succeeded  it.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  with  which  Mr.  Hfuness  frir- 
voored  me,  in  placing  at  my  disposal  those  of 
fan  noble  correspondent,  will  explain  the 
cvoumstanees  that  led,  at  this  time,  to  their 
reooocflement ;  and  the  candid  tribute,  in 
the  oondnding  sentences,  to  Lord  Byron, 
will  be  found  not  less  honourable  to  the  re- 
verend writer  himself  than  to  his  friend. 
'  **  A  coolness  afterwards  arose,  which 
Byron  alludes  to  in  the  first  of  the  accom- 
panying letters,  and  we  never  spoke  during 
the  last  vear  of  his  remaining  at  school, 
nor  til  aner  the  publication  of  his  '  Hours 
of  Idleness.'  Lord  Bvron  was  then  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  I,  in  one  of  the  i^per  forms,  at 
Harrow.  In  an  Eng^iish  theme  I  hiqppened 
to  quote  from  the  volume,  and  mention  it 
wim  praise.  It  was  reported  to  Bvron  that 
I  had,  on  the  contrary,  spoken  slightingly  of 
his  work  and  of  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  fiivour  of  Dr.  Butler,  the 
master,  who  had  been  severely  satirised  in 
one  of  the  poems.  WingfieU,  who  was  a& 
terwarda  Lord  Powersoonrt,  a  mutual  friend 
of  Byron  and  myself  disabused  him  of  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  led,  and  this 
was  the  occasion  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
collection.  Our  intinuu^  was  renewed, 
and  continued  fitim  that  time  till  his  going 
abroad.  Whatever  (aults  Lord  Byron  might 
have  had  towards  others,  to  mys&f  he  was 
always  uniformly  affectionate.  I  have  manv 
slights  and  neglects  towards  him  to  reproach 
mysdf  with  ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
a  single  instance  of  caprice  or  unkindness,  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  friendship,  to  allege 


CHAPTER  VIL 

1808. 

CAHBEIDGB.  —  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ON 
"  HOURS  OF  IDLENESS."  —  ITS  EFFECT.  — 
DISSIPATIONS  OF  LONDON,  CAMBRIDGE, 
AND  BRIGHTON.  —  PUGILISM. RESI- 
DENCE AT  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. —  CORRES- 
PONDENCE.— PROJECT  OF  VISITING  INDIA. 
—  SUPPOSED  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN 
ROUSSEAU  AND  BYRON.  —  B0ATSWA1N*S 
MONUMENT.  —  JOE  MURRAY.  —  ANEC- 
DOTES.—  COMMENCEMENT  OF  "ENGLISH 
BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS.**  — 
LORD  BYRON*S  MAJORITY. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1808)  ap- 
peared the  memorable  critique  upon  the 
**  Hours  of  Idleness "  in  the  Bdinburgh 
Review.  That  he  had  some  notice  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  that  ouarter,  appears 
bv  the  followbg  letter  to  nis  fiiend,  Mr. 
JBecher. 

Lbttbb  St.       TO  MR.  BBCHER. 

*«  Dorant*!  Hotel,  FA.  S6. 1806. 

'*  My  dear  Becher, 

"  Now  for  Apollo.  I  am  happy  that 
you  still  retain  your  predilection,  and  that 
the  public  allow  me  some  share  of  praise. 
I  am  of  so  much  importance  that  a  most  violent 
attack  is  preparingfor  me  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  I  had  from 
the  authority  of  a  friend  who  has  seen  the 
proof  and  manuscript  of  the  critique.  You 
know  the  systan  of  the  Edinburgh  gentle- 
men is  universal  attack.  They  praise  none ; 
and  neither  the  public  nor  the  author  expects 
praise  fix>m  them.  It  is,  however,  something 
to  be  noticed,  as  they  profess  to  pass  judg- 
ment only  on  works  requiring  the  pubbc 
attention.  You  will  see  this  when  it  comes 
out ;  —  it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  un- 
merciful description  ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it, 
and  hope  you  will  not  be  hurt  by  its  se- 
veri^. 

"  TeU  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  them,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the 
greatest  hostility  on  their  part.  It  will  do  no 
mjury  whatever,  and  I  trust  her  mind  will 
not  be  ruffled.  They  defeat  their  object  by 
indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they  never  praise 
except  the  partisans  of  Lord  Holland  and 
Co.  It  is  nothing  to  be  abused  when 
Southey,  Moore,  tauderdale,  Strangford, 
and  Payne  Knight,  share  the  same  fate. 

*•  I  am  sorry — but '  Childish  Recollections' 
must  be  suppressed  during  this  edition.  I 
have  altered,  at  your  suggestion,  the  o6- 
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noxiout  alluthni  in  the  sixth  stanza  of  my 
last  ode. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  Becher,  I  must  re- 
turn my  best  acknowledgments  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  me  and  mv  poetical 
bantlings,  and  I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show 
how  much  I  esteem  the  advice  and  the  ad- 
mter.    Believe  me  most  truly,"  &c. 

Soon  after  Uiis  letter  appeared  the  dreaded 
article,  —  an  article  which,  if  not  "witty 
in  itsel("  deserved  eminently  the  credit  of 
causinff  "wit  in  others.**  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  it  rallen  to  the  lot  of  the  justest  criticism 
to  attain  celebrity  such  as  injustice  has  pro- 
cured for  this  ;  nor  as  long  as  the  short,  but 
glorious  race  of  Byron's  senius  is  remembered, 
can  the  critic,  whoever  ne  may  be,  that  so 
unintentionally  ministered  to  its  first  start,  be 
forsotten. 

ft  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark, — 
without  at  the  same  time  intending  an^  ex- 
cuse for  the  contemptuous  tone  of  criticism 
assumed  by  the  reviewer,  —  that  the  early 
verses  of  Lord  Byron,  however  distinguished 
by  tenderness  and  ^ce,  give  but  little  pro- 
mise of  those  dazzling  miracles  of  poesy  with 
which  he  afterwards  astonished  and  enchanted 
the  world  ;  and  that,  if  his  youthful  verses 
now  have  a  peculiar  charm  in  our  eyes,  it  b 
because  we  read  them,  as  it  were,  by  the 
light  of  his  subsequent  glory. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  point  of  view,  in 
which  these  productions  are  deepW  and  in- 
trinsically interesting.  As  faithful  reflec- 
tions of  his  chacacter  at  that  period  of  life, 
they  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  he  was  in 
his  yet  unadulterated  state, — before  dis- 
appointment had  begun  to  embitter  his 
ardent  spirit,  or  the  stirring  up  of  the  en- 
ergies of  nis  nature  had  brought  into  activity 
also  its  defects.  Tracine  him  thus  through 
these  natural  eflusions  of  his  young  genius, 
we  find  him  pictured  exactly  such,  in  all 
the  features  of  his  character,  as  every  anec- 
dote of  his  boyish  days  proves  him  really  to 
have  been,  proud,  daring,  and  passionate, 
—  resentful  of  slight  or  injustice,  but  still 
more  so  in  the  cause  of  others  than  in  his 
own  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  vehemence,  docile 
and  placable,  at  the  least  touch  of  a  hand 
authorised  by  love  to  guide  him.  The 
affectionateness,  indeed,  of  his  disposition 


1  ["  Thli  U  admirable,— all  but  the  lait  lentence  in 
which  we  see  the  hand  of  a  man  of  flneat  feellngf  and 
genius  trying  In  Tain  to  wash  the  greasy  flice  of  a  stnpld 
slanderer,  more  hopelessly  black  than  an  Ethlop's  skin.** 
—WiLaorr. 

*•  Mr.  Moore  *  walks  delicately,*  like  Agag,  when  the 

coarse  of  his  narratlTe  brings  him  to  the  trucolent  cri. 
tique  on  these  boyish  essays,  which  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Rerlew.  Himself  a  distinguished  ylctlm  and 
prop  of  that  Journal,  he  writes  elegantly  and  eloqaently 
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traceable  as  it  is  through  every  pace  of  tfais 
volume,  is  yet  but  fiuntly  done  Justice  to, 
even  by  himself, — his  whole  youth  being,  fixmi 
earliest  childhood,  a  series  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate attachments,  —  of  those  overflowmga 
of  the  soul,  both  in  friendship  and  love,  whidi 
are  still  more  rarely  responded  to  than  felt, 
and  which,  when  checked  or  sent  back  upon 
the  heart,  are  sure  to  turn  into  bitterness. 

We  have  seen  also,  in  some  of  his  early 
unpublished  poems,  how  fl^parent,  even 
through  the  doubts  that  already  clouded 
them,  are  those  feelings  of  piety  which  a 
soul  like  his  could  not  but  possess,  and 
which,  when  afterwards  diverted  out  of  their 
legitimate  channel,  found  a  vent  in  the  poet- 
ical worship  of  nature,  and  in  that  shadowy 
substitute  for  religion  which  superstition 
offisrs.  When,  in  addition,  too,  to  diese 
traits  of  early  cliaracter,  we  find  scattered 
through  his  youthful  poems  such  anticipa- 
tions of  the  glory  that  awaited  him,-»  snch, 
alternately,  proud  and  saddened  glimpsea 
into  the  future,  as  if  he  already  felt  the  ele- 
ments of  something  great  wimin  him,  but 
doubted  whether  his  destiny  would  allow 
him  to  bring  it  forth, — it  is  not  wonderful 
that,  with  the  whole  of  his  career  present 
to  our  imaginations,  we  should  see  a  lustre 
round  these  first  puerile  attempts  not  really 
their  ovm,  but  shed  back  upon  them  fixMU 
the  bright  eminence  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained ;  and  that,  in  our  indignation  against 
the  fiistidious  blindness  of  the  critic,  we 
should  forget  that  he  had  not  then  the  ud 
of  this  reflected  charm,  with  whidi  the  sub- 
seauent  achievements  of  the  poet  now  ir* 
radiate  all  that  bears  his  name.  ^ 

The  effect  this  criticism  produced  upon 
him  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who, 
besides  having  an  adequate  notion  of  what 
most  poets  would  feel  under  such  an  attack, 
can  understand  all  that  there  was  in  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  Lord  Byron  to 
make  him  feel  it  with  tenfold  more  acuteness 
than  others.  We  have  seen  with  what  fe- 
verish anxiety  he  awaited  the  verdicts  of  all 
the  minor  Reviews,  and,  firom  his  sensibility 
to  the  praise  of  the  meanest  of  these  cen- 
sors, may  guess  how  painfully  he  must  have 
writhed  under  the  sneers  of  die  highest. 
A  fiiend,  who  found  him  in  the  first  moments 


on  the  subject,  and  contrives  to  drop  no  hint  of  what 
erery  human  being  felt  at  the  time  to  be  the  sim|rie  troth 
of  the  whole  matter— to  wit,  that  out  of  the  tbooa«nd 
and  one  volumes  of  indUTerent  ^vtwt,  whkh  happened 
to  be  printed  In  the  year  of  gwce,  1807.  only  one  bore 
a  noble  name  on  the  title-page ;  and  the  opportuni^  of 
insulting  a  lord,  under  pretext  of  admonlsliing  a  poet- 
aster, was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  in  a  pattScolar 
quarter,  at  that  particular  time.'*  —  (immleHf  JU^tatk 
1831.] 
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of  exdlement  after  reading  the  article,  in* 
qamd  anxiously  whether  he  had  just  re- 
ceired  a  challenge, — not  knowing  how 
ebe  to  account  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  his 
looks.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for 
sculptor  or  painter  to  imagine  a  subject  of 
more  fearful  beauty  than  the  fine  counte- 
nance of  the  young  poet  must  have  exhi- 
bited in  the  collected  energy  of  that  crisis. 
His  pride  had  been  wounded  to  the  quick, 
and  nis  ambition  humbled ; — but  this  feeling 
of  humifiadon  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
Tlie  yeiy  reaction  of  his  spirit  against  ag- 
gression roused  him  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers  i ;  and  the  pain  and  the 
shame  of  tne  injury  were  forgotten  in  the 
proud  certam^  of  reyenge. 

Among  the  less  sentimental  effects  of  this 
Review  upon  his  mind,  he  used  to  mention 
that,  on  tne  day  he  read  it,  he  drank  three 
bottles  of  claret  to  his  own  share  after 
fiinoer;  —  that  nothing,  however,  relieved 
him  till  he  had  siven  vent  to  his  indignation 
in  rhyme,  and  Uiat  "  after  the  first  twenty 
lines,  he  felt  himself  considerably  better. ' 
His  chief  care,  indeed,  afterwards,  was  ami- 
ably devoted, — as  we  have  seen  it  was,  in 
like  manner,  be/bre  the  criticism,  — to  allay- 
ing as  fiff  as  he  could,  the  sensitiveness  of 
lus  mother ;  who,  not  having  the  same 
motive  or  power  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of 
resistance,  was,  of  course,  more  helplessly 
alive  to  this  attack  upon  his  fiune,  and  felt 
it  fer  more  than,  after  the  first  burst  of  in^ 
dignarion,  he  did  hinisel£  But  the  state  of 
his  mind  upon  the  subject  will  be  best  under- 
ftood  firom  the  fi>llowmg  letter, 

LarmoL  SB.       TO  WL  BECHER. 

•*  Doranfc*!,  Marcli  9B.  1808. 

"  I  have  lately  received  a  cop;^  of  the  new 
edition  firom  Ridge,  and  it  is  lugh  time  for 
me  to  return  my  nest  thanks  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  the  superintends 
ence.  This  I  do  most  sincerely,  and  only 
regret  that  Ridge  has  not  seconded  you  as  1 
could  wish, — at  least,  in  the  bindings,  paper, 
Ac,  of  the  copy  he  sent  to  me.  Perhaps 
those  fi>r  the  public  may  be  more  respectable 
in  such  articles. 

You  have  seen  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of 
coarse.  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Byron  is  so  much 
annoyed*    For  my  own  part,  these  '  paper 

>  ■**11c  a  qinli^T«70l»erT»ble  in  human  nature,  Uuit 
any  opposicioa  wfalch  does  not  entirely  diicoarage  and 
tetfanidate  at,  liai  rather  a  contrary  efltet,  and  inspires  us 
wttb  a  more  than  ordinary  grandeur  and  magnanimity. 
b  fidlwrtiig  oor  foroe  to  oreroome  the  opposition,  we 
inttgwite  the  eonl,  and  gire  it  an  eteratkm  with  which 
olfacrvise  it  would  never  have  been  acquainted.**  — 
Hem,  7Vv««ipe  qf  Bummm  Natmre, 

*  r^Dr.  JofcoMOB's  replj  to  the  Mend  who  asked  h^ 


bullets  of  the  brain '  have  only  taught  me  to 
stand  fire ;  and,  as  I  have  been  lucky  enough 
upon  the  whole,  my  repose  and  appetite  are 
not  discomposed.  Fratt,  the  gleaner,  author, 
poet,  &C.  &c.,  addressed  a  long  rhyming 
epistie  to  me  on  the  sulgect,  by  way  of  con- 
solation ;  but  it  was  not  well  done,  so  I  do 
not  send  it,  though  the  name  of  the  man 
might  make  it  go  down.  Tbe  £.  R'.  have 
not  performed  their  task  well ;  at  least  the 
literati  tell  me  this;  and  I  think  /  could 
write  a  more  sarcastic  critique  on  myielf 
than  any  yet  published.  For  instance,  in- 
stead of  the  remark, — ill-natured  enough, 
but  not  keen, — about  Macpherson,  I  (quoad 
reviewers)  could  have  said,  '  Alas,  this 
imitation  only  proves  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  many  men,  women,  and  tJiiU 
dren,  could  write  such  poetry  as  Ossian^s.' « 

*'  I  am  Mta  and  in  exercise.  During  the 
sprinff  or  summer  I  trust  we  diall  meet.  I 
hear  Lord  Ruthyn  leaves  Newstead  in  April. 
As  soon  as  he  quits  it  for  ever,  I  wish  much 
you  would  take  a  ride  over,  survey  the 
mansion,  and  give  me  your  candid  opinion 
on  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding 
with  regard  to  the  house,  Enire  natu,  I  am 
cursedly  dipped ;  my  debts,  every  thing  in- 
clusive»  will  be  nine  or  ten  thousand  before 
I  am  twenty-one.  But  I  have  reason  to 
think  my  property  will  turn  out  better  than 
general  expectation  may  conceive.  0£  New- 
stead  I  have  little  hope  or  care ;  but  Hanson, 
my  agent,  intimated  my  Lancashire  property 
was  worth  three  Newsteads,  I  believe  we 
have  it  hollow ;  though  tRb  defendants  are 
protracting  the  surrender,  if  possible,  till 
after  my  nuyority,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
some  arrangement  with  me,  thinking  I  shafl 
probably  prefer  a  sum  in  hand  to  a  reversion, 
rfewstead  I  may  sell: — perhaps  I  will  not, 
— though  of  that  more  anon.  I  will  come 
down  in  Slay  or  June. 

"  Yours  most  truly,"  Ac. 

The  sort  of  life  which  he  led  at  this  period 
between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
Cambridge*  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or 
even  the  roof  of  a  single  relative  to  receive 
him,  was  but  little  calculated  to  render  him 
satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world. 
Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any 
will  but  his  own  3,  even  the  pleasures  to 

if  tmg  wum  Ufrtmg  oould  have  written  such  a  book  is  well 
known :  *  Yes,  Sir ;  many  men,  many  women,  and  many 
children.'  I  faiquired  of  him  myself  if  this  stoiy  was  au- 
thentic,  and  he  said  It  was.".- Mas.  Pioxu,  Joktum- 
#«iM,p.84.] 
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>  **  The  colour  of  oor  whole  life  Is  generally  such  as  the 
three  or  four  first  years  fai  wUch  we  are  our  own  masters 
make  it.**—  Cownta. 
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which  he  was  naturally  most  inclined  pre- 
maturely palled  upon  hmi,  for  want  of  those 
best  zests  of  all  enjoyment,  rarity  and  re- 
straint. I  have  airplay  quoted,  from  one  of 
his  note-books,  a  passage  descriptive  of  hb 
feelings  on  first  going  to  Cambridge,  in  whidi 
he  says  that  "one  of  the  deadliest  and 
heaviest  feelings  of  his  life  was  to  feel  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  boy."— **  From  that 
moment  (he  adds)  I  began  to  grow  old  in  my 
own  esteem,  and  in  my  esteem  age  is  not 
estimable.  I  took  my  ipudations  in  the  vices 
with  great  promptitude,  but  they  were  not 
to  my  taste  ;  for  my  early  passions,  though 
violent  in  the  extreme,  were  concentrated, 
and  hated  division  or  spreading  abroad.  I 
could  have  left  or  lost  the  whole  worid  with, 
or  for,  that  which  I  loved ;  but,  though  my 
temperament  was  naturally  burning,  I  could 
not  share  in  the  commonplace  libertinism  of 
the  place  and  time  without  disgust.  And 
vet  this  very  dissust,  and  my  heart  thrown 
back  upon  itself  threw  me  into  excesses 
perhaos  more  fatid  than  those  from  which  I 
shrunk,  as  fixing  upon  one  (at  a  time)  the 
passions  which  spread  amongst  many  would 
nave  hurt  only  myself." 

Though,  fix>m  the  causes  here  alleged,  the 
irregularities  he,  at  this  period,  gave  way  to 
were  of  a  nature  fu  less  gross  and  misceU 
laneous  than  those,  perhaps,  of  any  of  his 
associates,  yet,  partly  fi*om  the  vehemence 
which  this  concentration  caused,  and,  stfll 
more,  firom  that  strange  pride  in  his  own 
errors,  which  led  him  always  to  bring  them 
forth  in  the  most  conspicuous  light,  it  so 
happened  that  one  single  indiscretion,  in  his 
hands,  was  made  to  go  farlheT^  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  than  a  tnousand  in  those  of 
others.  An  instance  of  this,  that  occurred 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  sole  found- 
ation of  the  mysterious  allusions  just  dted. 
An  amour  (if  it  may  be  dignified  with  such 
a  name)  of  that  sort  of  casual  description 
which  less  attachable  natures  would  have 
forgotten,  and  more  prudent  ones  at  least 
concealed,  was  bjr  him  converted,  at  this 
period,  and  with  circumstances  of  most  un- 
necessary display,  into  a  connection  of  some 
continuance, — the  object  of  it  not  only 
becoming  domesticated  with  him  in  lodgings 
at  Brompton,  but  accompanied  him  after- 
wards, disguised  in  boy's  clothes,  to  Brighton. 
He  introduced  this  young  person,  who  used 
to  ride  about  with  him  m  her  male  attire, 
as  his  younger  brother ;  and  the  late  Lady 


*  **  I  refar  to  mj  <4d  CH«nd  and  corporeal  pastor  ud 
matter,  John  Jackion,  Bfq.,  ProlMaor  of  PuffUkm,  who 
I  truBt  itlU  retains  the  strength  and  fjnmnetry  ofhb 
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P  *  *,  who  was  at  Kighton  at  the  time,  and 
had  some  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
relationship,  said  one  day  to  the  poet's  com- 
panion, "  What  a  pretty  horse  1»at  is  you 
are  riding  I  * — ^"  Yes,"  answered  the  pretended 
cavalier,  "  it  was  gave  me  by  my  brother  I " 
Beattie  tells  us,  of  his  ideal  poet, — 

"  The  exploits  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 
To  him  nor  ranitjr  nor  Joj  could  bring." 

But  fiir  different  were  the  tastes  of  the  real 
poet,  Byron ;  and  among  the  least  romantic, 
perhaps,  of  the  exercises  in  which  he  took 
delight  was  that  of  boxing  or  sparring.  This 
taste  it  was  that,  at  a  very  earijr  period, 
brought  him  acquainted  with  the  distmguished 
professor  of  that  art,  Mr.  Jackson,  for  whom 
he  continued  through  life  to  entertain  the 
sincerest  regard,  one  of  his  latest  woHls  con- 
taining a  most  cordial  tribute  not  only  to 
the  professional  but  sodal  <|^ities  of  this 
sole  prop  and  ornament  of  pugilism.  >  During 
his  stajr  at  Brighton  this  year,  Jackson  was 
one  of  his  most  constant  visiters, — the  ex- 
pense of  the  professor's  chaise  thither  and 
back  beinff  always  defimyed  by  his  noble 
patron.  He  also  honoured  with  his  notice, 
at  this  time,  D^Egville,  the  ballet-master, 
and  Grimaldi;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 
sent,  as  I  understand,  on  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  a  present  of  five  guineas. 

Having  been  fiivoumi  by  Mr.  Jackson 
with  copies  of  the  few  notes  and  letters, 
which  he  has  preserved  out  of  the  many  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Lord  Byron,  I  shall  here 
lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two,  which  bear 
the  date  of  the  present  year,  and  which, 
though  referring  to  matters  of  no  interest  in 
themselves,  give,  periiaps,  a  better  notion  of 
the  actual  life  and  habits  of  the  younc  poet, 
at  this  time,  than  could  be  affi>rded  by  the 
most  elaborate  and,  in  odier  respects,  in^ 
portant  correspondence.  They  will  show,  at 
least,  how  ve^  little  akin  to  romance  were 
the  early  pursuits  and  associates  of  the  author 
of  Childe  Harold,  and,  combined  with  what 
we  know  of  the  still  less  romantic  youth  of 
Shakspeare,  prove  how  unhurt  the  vital 
principle  of  genius  can  preserve  itself  even  in 
atmospheres  apparently  the  moat  iiwy^nifl 
and  noxious  to  it 

Lvrm  K.      TO  MB.  JACK80K. 

"  K.  A.,  Notts.  September  18.  ISQS. 

"  Dear  Jack, 

**  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  what 
has  been  done  by  JekyU,  at  No.  40.  Sloane 


model  of  a  form,  together  with  bis  good  bomoar  . 
athleUc,  as  weU  as  mental,  aocompUshmiente.**— Note 
i>M  JiMHs,  Canto  XI.  it  19. 
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Square,  concenung  the  pony  I  returned  as 

"  I  have  also  to  request  you  will  call  on 
I^Kich  at  Broaq>ton,  and  inquire  what  the 
devil  he  meant  by  sending  suich  an  insolent 
Irtter  to  me  at  jBrighton ;  and  at  the  same 
time  tdl  him  I  by  no  means  can  comply  with 
the  charge  he  has  made  for  things  pretended 
to  be  damaged* 

'^Ambraae  behaved  most  scandalously 
about  the  pony.  You  may  tell  JekvU  if  he 
does  not  refund  the  money,  I  shall  put  the 
aflbir  into  my  lawyer's  hands,  five  and 
twenty  guineas  is  a  sound  price  for  a  pony, 
and  by  ,  if  it  costs  me  five  hundred 
pounds,  I  will  make  an  example  of  Mr.  Jekyll, 
and  that  immediately,  unless  the  cash  is  r^ 


**  Bdieve  me,  dear  Jack,"  Ac 

TO  KR.  JACKSON. 

"V.  A.,  Notts.  Octolwr 4.  UOS. 

"Tou  win  make  as  good  a  baigain  as 
possible  with  this  Master  Jekyll,  if  he  is  not 
a  gentleman.  If  he  is  a  fentletnan^  inform 
me,  for  I  shall  take  very  different  steps.  If 
he  is  not,  you  must  get  what  you  can  of  the 
money,  for  I  have  too  much  business  on 
hand  at  present  to  commence  an  action. 
Besides,  Ambrose  Is  the  man  who^  ought  to 
lefiuid, — but  I  have  done  with  him.  You 
can  settle  with  L.  out  of  the  balance,  and 
dispose  of  the  bidets,  &c  as  you  best  can. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here ; 
but  the  honse  is  Sled  with  workmen,  and 
andergoing  a  thorough  repair.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  be  more  fortunate  before  many 
months  haye  elapsed. 

"  If  you  see  Bold  Webster,  remember  me 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  have  to  regret  Sydney, 
who  has  perished,  I  fear,  in  mv  rabbit  warren, 
£or  we  have  seen  nothing  of  him  for  the  last 
fortnight. 

"  Adieu. — Believe  me,"  &c. 

Lsma  M.     TO  MB.  JACKSON. 

-  N.  A.,  Notts.  Dooembar  IS.  1806. 

**  My  dear  Jack, 

**  Yoa  wiQ  get  the  greyhound  from  the 
owner  at  any  price,  and  as  many  more  of  the 
samebreed(male  or  female)  as  you  can  collect. 
«*  Tell  I^Egville  his  dress  shell  be  returned 
— I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  pattern.  I 
am  sorry  you  should  have  so  much  trouble, 
bat  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difilcoltv  of  pro- 
curing the  animnlff  fai  question.  I  shall  have 
fhfiishffd  part  of  my  mansion  in  a  few  weeks, 
and,  if  you  can  pav  me  a  visit  at  Christinas, 
I  shall  be  Tery  giaa  to  see^you. 

me,"  &C, 


S 


The  dress  alluded  to  here  was,  no  doubt, 
wanted  for  a  private  play,  which  he,  at  this 
time,  got  up  at  Newstead,  and  of  which 
there  are  some  further  oardculars  in  the  an- 
nexed letter  to  Mr.  Becner. 

Ltrru  as.       TO  MR.  BECHER. 

*•  NewitoMl  Abbflf ,  Notts.  Sept.  14. 180S. 

**  My  dear  Becher, 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
inquiries,  and  shall  profit  by  them  accord- 
in^y.  I  am  going  to  get  up  a  plav  here ; 
the  hall  will  constitute  a  most  admirable 
theatre.  I  have  settled  the  dram,  pers.,  and 
can  do  without  ladies,  as  I  have  some  young 
firiends  who  will  make  tolerable  substitutes 
for  females,  and  we  only  want  three  male 
characters,  beside  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself 
for  the  play  we  have  fixed  on,  which  will  be 
the  Revenge.  Pray  direct  Nicholson  the  car- 
penter to  come  over  to  me  immediately,  and 
inform  me  what  day  you  will  dine  and  pass 
the  night  here.  **  Believe  me,"  &c. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  as  the 
letters  I  have  just  given  indicate,  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Newstead  Abbey.^  Having  received  the 
place  in  a  most  ruinous  condition  from  the 
hands  of  its  late  occupant,  Lord  Orey  de 
Ruthyn,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  repair 
and  fit  up  some  of  the  apartments,  so  as  to 
render  them*-more  with  a  view  to  his 
mother's  accommodation  than  his  own*— 
comfortably  habitable.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Byron,  published  by  Mr.  Dallas,  he 
thus  exj>]ains  his  views  and  intentions  on 
this  subject. 

I«lTTMlt  SOL 

TO  THB  HONGUBABLBi  MBS.  BYBON. 

<•  Ncnrata^  Abbqr,  Notts.  OcCotar  7.  IMS. 

**Dearlfadam, 

**  I  have  no  beds  for  the  H* *  s  or  any 
body  dse  at  present.  The  H  *  *  s  sleep  at 
Msnsfield.  i  do  not  know  that  I  resemble 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Ihave  no  ambition 
to  be  like  so  iHustrious  a  madman — but  this 
I  know,  that  I  shall  live  in  my  own  manner, 
and  as  much  alone  as  possible.  When  my 
rooms  are  ready  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you : 
at  present  it  would  be  improper,  and  uncom- 
fortable to  both  parties.  You  can  hardly 
object  to  my  renderinff  my  xnansiDn  habitable, 
notwithstanding  my  oeparture  for  Persia  in 
March  (or  lAay  at  fiuthest),  since  you  will 
be  ierumi  till  mv  return ;  and  in  case  of  anv 
accident  (for  1  nave  already  arranged  my  will 

i  TlrasaddNSStd  atways  VflMid  Brn»,.bat  wtthowt 
■07  liglit  to  tto  disllBeCloii. 
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to  be  drawn  up  the  moment  I  am  twenty- 
one),  I  have  taken  care  vou  shall  have  the 
house  and  manor  for  hfet  besides  a  sufl^ient 
income.  So  you  see  my  improvements  are 
not  entirely  selfish.  As  I  have  a  friend  here, 
we  will  go  to  the  Infirman^  Ball  on  the  13th ; 
we  will  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Byron  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  expect  to  see  you  at  the  ball. 
If  that  lady  will  allow  us  a  couple  of 
rooms  to  drera  in,  we  shall  be  highly  obliged : 
— if  we  are  at  the  ball  by  ten  or  eleven,  it 
will  be  time  enough,  and  we  shall  return  to 
Newstead  about  uree  or  four.  Adieu. 
**  Believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

«  Bteon." 

The  idea,  entertained  by  Mrs.  Byron,  of 
a  resemblance  between  her  son  and  Rousseau 
was  founded  chiefly,  we  may  suppose,  on 
those  habits  of  solitariness,  in  whicn  he  had 
even  already  shown  a  disposition  to  follow 
that  self-contemplative  philosopher,  and 
which,  manifesting  themselves  ttius  early, 
gained  strength  as  he  advanced  in  hfe.  in 
one  of  his  Journals,  to  which  I  fi^equently 
have  occasion  to  refer  *,  he  thus,  in  question- 
ing the  justice  of  this  comparison  between 
himself  and  Rousseau,  gives,  —  as  usual, 
vividly,  —  some  touches  of  his  own  dispo- 
sition and  habitudes :  — 

"  My  mother,  before  I  was  twenty,  would 
have  It  that  I  was  like  Rousseau,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  used  to  say  so  too  in 
1813,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  its  critique  on  the  fourth 
Ouito  of  Childe  Harold.  ^  I  can't  see  any 
point  of  resemblance :  — he  wrote  prose,  I 
verse  :  he  was  of  the  people  ;  I  of  the  aris- 
tocracy'  :  he  was  a  philosopher ;  I  am  none : 
he  published  his  first  work  at  forty  ;  I  mine 
at  eighteen :  his  first  essay  brought  him 
universal  applause  ;  mine  the  contrary  :  he 
married  Ids  Housekeeper ;  I  could  not  keep 

1  The  Jouraal  entitled  bjr  hlmielf  "Detached  ThougfaU.** 
*  [**  There  are  two  writers  In  modem  literature,  whose 
extraordinary  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  has  existed  less  In  their  works  than  in  them- 
sdres  •»  Rousseau  and  Lord  Byron.  They  haTe  other 
points  of  resemUanoe.  Both  are  distinguished  Iqr  the  most 
ardent  and  Tlvld  delineations  of  intense  conception,and  by 
an  Intense  sensibility  of  passion,  rather  than  aflbctlon. 
Both  too,  by  this  double  power,  hare  held  a  dominion  orer 
the  sympathy  of  their  readers,  fax  beyond  the  range  of 
those  ordinary  feelings  which  are  usually  excited  by  the 
mere  eilbrts  of  genius.  Thn  Impreasion  of  thb  interest  still 
accompanies  the  perusal  of  tiieir  writings :  but  there  is 
another  interest  of  more  lasting,  and  far  stronger  power, 
which  the  one  has  possessed,  and  the  other  now  possesses 
«.which  lies  in  the  continual  embodying  of  the  indtrldual 
diaracter,— It  might  almost  be  said,  of  the  very  person 
of  the  writer.  When  we  speak  or  think  of  Rousseau  or 
9rron,  we  are  not  consdoos  of  speaking  or  thinking  of  an 
aul^or.  We  haye  a  Tague  but  Impassiooed  remembranoe 
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house  with  my  wife :  he  thought  all  the  worid 
in  a  plot  against  him ;  my  little  world  seems 
to  think  me  in  a  plot  against  it,  if  I  may  judge 
by  their  abuse  in  print  and  coterie :  he  liked 
botany ;  I  like  flowers,  herbs,  and  trees,  but 
know  nothing  of  their  pedigrees  :  he  wrote 
music  ;  I  limit  my  knowledge  of  it  to  what  I 
catch  by  ear — I  never  could  learn  any  thing 
by  itudy,  not  even  a  language — it  was  all  by 
rote  and  ear,  and  memory :  he  had a^ocf  me- 
mory ;  I  Aod,  at  least,  an  excellent  one  (ask 
Hodgson  the  poet  —  a  good  judge,  .for  he 
has  an  astonishing  one)  :  he  wrote  with  he- 
sitation and  care  ;  I  with  rapidity,  and  rarely 
with  pains :  he  could  never  ride,  nor  swim, 
nor  '  was  cunning  of  fence ; '  /  am  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer,  a  decent,  though  not  at  all 
a  dashing,  rider,  (having  staved  in  a  rib  at 
eighteen,  in  the  course  of  scampering),  and 
was  sufficient  of  fence,  particularly  of  the 
Highland  broadsword,  —  not  a  bad  boxer, 
when  I  could  keep  my  temper,  which  was 
difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to  do  ever  since 
I  knocked  down  Mr.  Purling,  and  put  lus 
knee-pan  out  (with  the  gloves  on),  in  An- 
gelo's  and  Jackson's  rooms  in  1806,  during 
the  sparring,  —  and  I  was,  besides,  a  very 
fiur  cricketer,  —  one  of  the  Harrow  eleven, 
when  we  played  against  Eton  in  1805. 
Besides,  Rousseau's  way  of  life,  his  coun- 
try, his  manners,  his  whole  character  were 
so  very  diflerent,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  such  a  comparison  could  have 
arisen,  as  it  has  done  three  several  times, 
and  all  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  he  was  also  8hort-«i^ted, 
and  that  hitherto  my  eyes  have  been  the 
contrary,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  the  largest 
theatre  of  Boloepa,  I  distinguished  and  read 
some  busts  and  mscriptions,  painted  near  the 
stage,  from  a  box  so  distant  and  so  darkly 
lighted,  that  none  of  the  company  (composed 
of  youn^  and  very  bright-eyed  people,  some 
of  them  m  tiie  same  box,)  coula  make  out  a 

of  men  of  surpassing  genius,  eloqueooe,  and  power,  —  of 
prodigious  capacity  both  of  misery  and  happiness.  We 
feel  as  if  we  had  transiently  met  such  beings  in  real  liCe, 
or  had  known  them  In  the  dim  and  dark  communion  of  a 
dream.  Bach  of  their  works  presents,  in  suoeesdoB,  a 
fresh  idea  of  themselres ;  and,  while  tiie  productions  of 
other  great  men  stand  out  from  them,  like  aooMthing 
they  have  created,  theirs,  on  the  contrary,  are  images, 
pictures,  busts  of  their  liTing  sdres, — dotbed,  no  doubt, 
at  diilbrent  times  in  dUferent  dnqiery,  and  prominent 
from  a  diflTerent  back-ground,  but  imifiirmly  fanpreaaed 
with  the  same  form,  and  mien,  and  Uneamenta,  aad  not 
to  be  mlstakwi  for  the  representations  of  any  other  of  the 
children  of  men."— Wi&mn,  ISIS.] 

*  Few  philosophers,  howerer,  hare  been  so  Indulgeot 

to  the  pride  of  Urthas  Rousseau "  811  est  ua  oiiueU 

pardonnaUe  (he  says)  aprte  celul  qui  se  tire  du  mfaite, 
personnel,  c'est  odui  qui  se  tire  de  la  nwistance."  — 
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letter,  and  thou^t  it  was  a  trick,  thou^  I 
had  never  been  in  that  theatre  before. 

''Altogether,  I  think  myself  lustified  in 
fhmlring  the  comparison  not  well  founded. 
I  don't  say  this  out  of  pique,  for  Rousseau 
was  a  great  man  ;  and  the  thing,  if  true,  were 
flattering  enough ;  — but  I  have  no  idea  of 
being  pleased  with  the  chimera.** 

In  another  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
some  wedcs  after  the  preceding  one,  he  ex- 
niains  furdier  his  plans  both  with  respect  to 
liewstead  and  his  projected  travels. 

LcmB  tl.       TO  MRS.  BTRON. 

•■  Nevttead  AUbejr.  NoT«nb«r  S.  1808. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  If  ^ou  please,  we  will  forget  the  things 
you  mention.  I  have  no  desire  to  remember 
them.  When  my  rooms  are  finished,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you ;  as  I  tell  but  the  truth, 
you  wuf  not  suspect  me  of  evasion.  I  am 
nimishing  the  house  more  for  ^ou  than  my- 
aelf^  and  I  shall  establish  you  m  it  before  I 
sail  for  India,  which  I  expect  to  do  in  March, 
if  nothing  particularly  obstructive  occurs.  I 
am  now  fitting  up  the  green  drawing-room  ; 
the  red  for  a  bed-room,  and  the  rooms  over 
as  sleeping-rooms.  They  will  be  soon  com- 
pleted ; — at  least  I  hope  so. 

**1  wish  you  would  inquire  of  Migor 
Watson  (who  is  an  old  Indian)  what  things 
wiU  be  necessary  to  provide  for  my  voyage. 
I  have  already  procured  a  fiiend  to  write  to 
the  Arabic  Profess<»'  at  Cambridge,  for  some 
information  I  am  anxious  to  procure.  I  can 
eaaly  get  letters  firom  government  to  the 
ambassadors,  consub,  &c.,  and  also  to  the 
governors  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  I  shall 
place  my  pro|>erty  and  my  will  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  till  my  return,  and  I  mean  to 
^ipoint  you  one.  r  rom  H  *  *  [Hanson]  I 
have  hesurd  nothing — when  I  do,  you  shall 
have  the  particulars, 

"  After  all,  you  must  own  my  project  is 
not  a  bad  one.  If  I  do  not  travel  now,  I 
never  shall,  and  all  men  should  one  day  or 
odier.  I  have  at  present  no  connections  to 
keep  me  at  home ;  no  wife,  or  unprovided 

I  TUf  ffndenuB,  who  took  ordan  In  the  year  1814,  If 
the  aadwr  oC  a  qplirtted  tmulatkm  of  Jareiud,  and  of 
other  wotka  of  dbtfagnlBhad  nwrtt.  He  vaa  long  In  oor^ 
leiyciiMlaiMe  with  Lord  Byron*  and  to  him  I  am  Indebted 
tor  fOBM  Intereattng  letters  of  hU  noble  Mend,  which 
wfll  begircn  In  the  ooorte  of  the  foUowIng  paget. 

s  He  had  alao,  at  one  thne,  at  appears  firom  an  aneodote 
Haatmid  by  Spenee,  aoeae  thoushtt  of  burying  thia  dog 
hi  Ua  gvden,  and  pladng  a  monmneot  over  him,  with 
the  hiaerlpdoa,  «*  Oh,  rare  Boonce  !** 

In  ipealrfng  of  the  membcii  of  Ronnean*i  domeadc 
•ayi,  **  She  (Th^rte)  gorema  him 


nsters,  brothers,  &c.  I  shall  take  care  of 
vou,  and  when  I  return  I  mav  posribly 
become  a  politician.  A  few  years'  knowledge 
of  other  countries  than  our  own  will  not  m- 
capacitate  me  for  that  part.  If  we  see  no 
nation  but  our  own,  we  do  not  give  mankind 
a  fair  chance  ;  —  it  is  firom  experience,  not 
books,  we  ou^t  to  judge  of  them.  There 
is  nothing  like  inspection,  and  trusting  to 
our  own  senses.  **  Yours,*'  &c 

In  the  November  of  this  year  he  lost  his 
favourite  dog.  Boatswain, — the  poor  animal 
having  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  so  littie  aware 
was  Lord  Byron  of  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
that  he  more  than  once,  with  his  bare  hand, 
wiped  away  the  slaver  firom  the  dog's  lips 
during  the  paroxysms.  In  a  letter  to  his 
frienc^  Mr. Hodgson',  he  thus  announces 
this  event :  —  "  Boatswain  is  dead  J — he 
expired  in  a  state  of  madness  on  the  1 8th, 
after  sufiering  much,  yet  retaining  all  the 
gentieness  of  his  nature  to  the  lut,  never 
attempting  to  do  the  least  iigury  to  any  one 
near  him.  I  have  now  lost  every  thing 
except  old  Murray." 

The  monument  raised  b^  him  to  this  dog, 
—the  most  memorable  tnbute  of  the  kind, 
since  the  Dog's  Grave,  of  old,  at  Salamis,— 
is  still  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  gardens 
of  Newstead.  The  misanthropic  verses  en- 
graved upon  it  may  be  found  among  his 
poems,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription 
by  which  they  are  introduced :— > 

•*  Near  this  ipot 

Are  depoaited  the  Remaina  of  one 

Who  poaMised  Beanty  withont  Vanity, 

strength  without  Inaolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Virtuea  of  Han  without  hia  Vleei. 

Thia  Praise,  which  would  be  imtneanlng  Flattery 

If  Inicrlbed  orer  human  aihea, 

la  but  a  just  tribuU  to  the  Memory  of 

BOATawAin,  a  Dog, 

Who  waa  bom  at  Newtwndland,  ICay.  IMS, 

And  died  at  Newatead  Abbay,  Norember  18. 1606. 

The  poet  Pope,  when  about  the  same  age 
as  the  writer  of  this  inscription,  passed  a 
gbniku'  eulogy  on  his  dogS  at  the  expense 


aa  abaolntely  at  a  none  doea  a  child.  In  her  abaence, 
Ua  dog  haa  aoquhred  that  aaoendant.  Hla  allbction  for 
that  creature  b  bqrond  all  expreaikm  or  oonoeption.'*  — 
Friwale  Corretpomdeft,  See  an  Inatance  which  he  girea 
of  this  dog'a  Influanoe  over  the  philosopher,  p.  14S. 

In  Bums*B  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  fkrourlte  MalUe, 
we  find  the  frlendahip  even  of  a  sheep  set  on  a  lerel  with 
that  of  man:  — 

■*  Wl*  kindly  bleat,  when  ahe  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wl'  apeed : 
A  friend  mair  fidthAil  ne'er  oune  nigh  him. 
Than  Maille  dead." 
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of  human  nature;  adding,  that  **  Histories 
are  more  fiill  of  examples  of  the  fidelity  of 
dogs  than  of  firiends."  In  a  stUl  sadder  and 
bitterer  spirit,  Lord  Byron  writes  of  his  &- 
▼ourite, 

**  To  mark  a  frioid'i  remaint  theM  itODM  arlM ; 
I  nerer  knew  bat  Mie,  and  kert  bo  lias."  * 

Melancholy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
gaining  fast  upon  his  mind  at  this  period. 
In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  he  says, 
—  **  You  know  laughing  is  the  sign  of  a 
rational  animal  —  so  says  Dr.  Smollet.  I 
thiidc  so  too,  but  unluckdy  my  spirits  don't 
always  keep  pace  with  my  opinions." 

Old  Murray,  the  servant  whom  he  men- 
tions, in  a  preceding  extract,  as  the  only 
faithful  follower  now  remaining  to  him,  had 
Ions  been  in  the  service  of  the  former  lord, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  ^oung  poet  with  a 
fondness  of  affection  which  it  has  seldom 
been  the  lot  of  age  and  dependence  to  inspire. 
'*  I  have  more  than  once,'*  says  a  gentleman 
who  was  at  this  time  a  constant  visiter  at 
NewstoEui,  **  seen  Lord  Byron  at  the  dinner* 
table  fill  out  a  tumbler  of  Madeira,  and  hand 
it  over  his  shoulder  to  Joe  Murray,  who 
stood  bdiind  his  chair,  saying,  with  a  cor- 
diality that  brightened  his  whole  counts 
nance,  *  Here,  my  old  fellow.' " 

The  unconcern  with  which  he  could  some- 
times allude  to  the  defect  in  his  foot  is 
manifest  from  another  passage  in  one  of 
these  letters  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  That  sen- 
tlmnan  having  said  jestingly  that  some  of  the 
verses  in  the  ''Hours  of  Idleness"  were 
calculated  to  make  schoolboys  rebellious. 
Lord  Byron  answers — "  If  my  songs  have 
producM  the  glorious  effiects  you  mention, 
I  shaU  be  a  complete  Tyrt»us  ;  —  though  I 
am  soriy  to  say  I  resemble  that  interesting 
harper  more  in  his  person  than  in  his  poesy."  < 
Sometimes,  too,  even  an  allusion  to  this 
infirmity  by  others,  when  he  could  perceive 
that  it  was  not  offensively  intended,  was 
borne  by  him  with  the  most  perfect  good 
humour.  "  I  was  once  present,"  says  the 
friend  I  have  just  mentioned,  "  in  a  large 
and  mixed  company,  when  a  vulgar  person 
asked  him  aloud  — '  Pray,  my  Lonl,  how  is 
that  foot  of  yours?'  —  'Thank  you,  sir,* 
answered  Lord  Byron,  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness — '  much  the  same  as  usual.' " 


In  speaking  of  the  ikToarlte  dogi  of  great  poeti,  we 
muit  not  forget  Cowper'i  Uttie  ipaniel  **  Bean ; "  nor 
will  poiterity  Ikil  to  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott* s  "  liaida.*' 

I  In  the  epitaph,  at  ftrat  printed  in  hit  friend's  Miscd- 
lany,  this  line  runs  thus :  — 

*'  1  knew  but  one  unchanged  —  and  here  he  lies." 


&= 


The  following  extract,  relating  to  a  r^ 
verend  fiiend  of  his  Lordship,  is  firom  another 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  this  year :  — 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  *  *  «^,  to 
reouest  he  would  receive  the  son  of  a  citisen 
of  London,  well  known  to  me,  as  a  pupil ;  the 
fiunily  having  been  particularly  poute  during 
the  short  time  I  was  with  them  induced 
me  to  make  this  application.  Now,  mark 
what  follows,  as  somebody  sublimely  saith. 
On  this  day  arrives  an  epistle  simea  *  *  *, 
containing  not  the  smallest  r^renoe  to 
tuition  or  mtuition,  but  a  |9^tion  for  Robert 
Greffson,  of  pugilistic  notoriety,  now  in 
bondage  for  certain  paltry  poundjB  sterling, 
and  liable  to  take  up  his  everlasting  abode 
in  Banco  Regis.  Had  the  letter  been  from 
any  of  my  lai^  acquaintance,  or,  in  short,  fit>m 
any  person  but  the  gentleman  whose  sig- 
nature it  bears,  I  shoSd  have  marvelled  not. 
If  #  #  *  is  serious,  I  congratulate  pugilism 
on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  patron,  and 
shall  be  most  happy  to  advance  any  sum 
necessary  for  the  uberation  of  die  captive 
Gregson.  But  I  certainly  hope  to  be  cer- 
tified fiY>m  you,  or  some  respectable  house- 
keeper, of  the  fiict,  before  1  write  to  *  *  * 
on  the  subject.  When  I  say  ihefoct^  I  mean 
of  the  letter  bang  written  by  •  •  ♦,  not 
having  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  statement.  The  letter  is  now  bdunre 
me,  and  I  keep  it  for  your  perusaL" 

His  time  at  Newstead  during  this  autumn 
was  principally  occupied  in  wl^wging  and 
preparing  his  Satire  for  the  press ;  and  with 
the  view,  perhaps,  of  mellowing  his  own  jud^ 
ment  of  its  merits,  by  keeping  it  some  time 
before  hiB  eyes  in  a  printed  form  ',  he  had 
proofs  taken  off  from  the  manuscript  by  his 
former  publisher  at  Newark.  It  is  som^ 
what  remarkable,  tha^  excited  as  he  was  by 
the  attack  of  the  reviewers,  and  possessing, 
at  all  times,  such  rapid  powers  of  compo* 
sition,  he  should  have  allowed  so  long  an 
interval  to  elapse  between  the  aggression 
and  the  revenge.  But  the  importance  of  his 
next  move  in  literature  seems  to  have  been 
fully  appreciated  by  him.  He  saw  that  hia 
chances  of  future  eminence  now  depended 
upon  the  efibrt  he  was  about  to  make,  and 
therefore  deliberately  collected  all  his  ener- 
^es  for  the  spring.  Among  the  preparatives 


•  [**  And  okl  Tyitseos,  when  the  Spaitana  wm^d, 

(As  lamu  as  I  am,  but  a  better  baid.) 
Though  wall*d  Ithome  bad  resisted  long. 
Beduoed  the  fortress  Iqr  theforee  of  song.'* 

Hinttjhm  Boraee  :  Works,  p.  480,2 

*  We  are  told  that  Wieland  used  to  have  Ms  works 
printed  thus  for  the  purpose  of  eorreotlon,  and  said  thai 
he  found  great  advantage  hi  it.  The  praoUoe  is,  it 
appears,  not  unusual  in  Germanr.    [Nor  la  BnglaBd.3 
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byiriiidi  he  cfiscipliiied  his  talent  to  the 
tuk,  was  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of 
Pope ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  this 
penod  may  be  dated  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration which  he  ever  after  cherished  for  this 
great  poet, — an  admiration  which  at  last 
ertinguished  in  him,  after  one  or  two  trials, 
all  hope  of  pre-eminence  in  the  same  track, 
and  drove  him  thenceforth  to  seek  renown 
in  fields  more  open  to  competition. 

The  misanthropic  mood  of  mind  into  which 
he  had  fiJlen  at  this  time,  from  disappointed 
aflections  and  thwarted  hopes,  made  the 
office  of  satiiist  but  too  conj^eiual  and  weU 
come  to  his  spirit.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
this  bitterness  existed  far  more  in  his  fancy 
tlun  his  heart ;  and  that  the  sort  of  relief  he 
now  found  in  making  war  upon  the  world  arose 
modi  less  from  the  indiscriminate  wounds 
he  dealt  around,  than  from  the  new  sense  of 
power  he  became  conscious  of  in  dealing  them, 
and  by  which  he  more  than  recovered  his 
former  station  in  his  own  esteem.  In  truth, 
the  versatiHty  and  ease  with  which,  as  shall 
presently  be  shown,  he  could,  on  the  briefest 
ooDsideration,  shift  from  praise  to  censure, 
and,  sometimes,  almost  as  rapidly,  from 
censure  to  praise,  shows  how  ranciful  and 
transient  were  the  impressions  under  which 
he,  in  many  instances,  pronounced  his  judg- 
ments ;  and  though  it  may  in  some  degree 
deduct  from  the  weight  of  his  eulogy,  ab- 
aobea  him  also  from  any  great  depth  of 
malice  in  his  Satire. 

I£s  comins;  of  age,  in  1809,  was  celebrated 
at  Newstead  by  such  festivities  as  his  narrow 
means  and  society  could  furnish.  Besides 
dbe  ritual  roasting  of  an  ox,  there  was  a  ball, 
it  seems,  given  on  the  occasion,  —  of  which 
the  only  particular  I  could  collect,  from  the 
oU  domestic  who  mentioned  it,  was,  that 
Mr.  Hanson,  the  agent  of  her  lord,  was 
among  the  dancers.  Of  Lord  Byron*s  own 
method  of  commemorating  the  day,  I  find 
the  following  curious  record  in  a  letter 
written  fivm  Genoa  in  1822 : — **  Did  I  ever 
tdl  you  that  the  day  I  came  of  age  I  dined 
on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  bottle  of  ale  ?  ^ 
For  once  in  a  way  they  are  my  fiivourite  dish 
and  dfu^able  s  but  as  neither  of  them  agree 
with  me,  I  never  use  them  but  on  great 
Mbilees, '—  once  in  four  or  five  years  or  so." 
llie  pecuniary  supplies  necessary  towards 
his  outset,  at  this  epoch,  were  procured  from 
money-I^denat  an  enormous w  usurious  in^ 
terest,  the  payment  of  which  mr  a  long  time 
continued  to  be  a  burden  to  him. 
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—  RETROSPECT. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  year 
that  he  took  his  Satire,  —  in  a  state  rc»dy, 
as  he  thought,  for  publication, —  to  London. 
Before,  however,  he  had  put  the  work  to 
ress,  new  food  was  unlucluly  fiimished  to 
is  spleen  by  the  neglect  with  which  he  con- 
coved  himself  to  have  been  treated  by  his 
guardian.  Lord  Carlisle.  The  relations  between 
this  nobleman  and  his  ward  had,  at  no  time, 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  cultivation  of  muchfiienoliness 
on  either  side ;  and  to  the  tem(>er  and  in> 
fluence  of  Mrs.  Byron  must  mainly  be  at- 
tributed the  blame  of  widening,  if  not  of 
producing,  this  estrangement  between  them, 
llie  coldness  with  which  Lord  Carlisle  had 
received  the  dedication  of  the  young  poet's 
first  volume  was,  as  we  have  seen  from 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  hitter,  felt  by  him 
most  deeply.  He,  however,  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  ur  governed  by  prudential  con- 
siderations as  not  only  to  stifle  this  dis- 
pleasure, but  even  to  introduce  into  his 
Satire,  as  originally  intended  for  the  press, 
Uie  following  compliment  to  his  guardian : — 

**  On  OM  alone  Apollo  delgnf  to  nnOe, 
Ami  crowni  a  mw  RoioonuDOB  la  Carliilo.** 

The  crown,  however,  thus  generously 
awarded,  did  not  long  remain  where  it  had 
been  placed.  Li  the  interval  between  the 
inditing  of  diis  couplet  and  the  delivery  of 
the  manuscript  to  the  press.  Lord  Byron, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  customary 
for  a  young  peer,  on  first  taking  his  seat,  to 
have  some  friend  to  introduce  him,  wrote  to 
remind  Lord  Carlisle  that  he  should  be  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  sort  of  answer  which 
he  expected,  a  mere  formal,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  cold  reply,  acquainting  him 
with  the  technical  mode  of  proceeding  on  such 
occasions,  was  aU  that,  in  return  to  this  ap- 
plication, he  received.  Disposed  as  he  had 
been,  by  preceding  circumstances,  to  suspect 
his  noble  guardian  of  no  very  friendly  indin- 
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ations  towards  him,  this  backwardness  in 
proposing  to  introduce  him  to  the  House  (a 
ceremony,  however,  as  it  appears,  by  no  means 
necessary  or  even  usual)  was  sufficient  to 
rouse  in  his  sensitive  mind  a  strong  feeling  of 
resentment.  ^  The  indignation,  thus  excited, 
found  a  vent,  but  too  temptingly,  at  hand ; — 
the  laudatory  couplet  I  have  just  cited  was 
instantly  expunged,  and  his  Satire  went 
forth  charged  with  those  vitunerative  verses 
against  Lord  Carlisle,  of  whicn,  gratifying  as 
they  must  have  been  to  his  revenge  at  the 
moment,  he,  not  lon^  after,  with  uie  placa- 
bility so  inherent  in  his  generous  nature,  re- 
pented.« 

During  the  progress  of  his  poem  through 
the  press,  he  mcreased  its  length  by  more 
than  a  hundred  lines  ;  and  made  several  al- 
terations, one  or  two  of  which  may  be 
mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  that  prompt 
foaceptibiUty  of  new  impressions  ana  influ- 
ences which  rendered  both  his  judgment  and 
feelings  so  variable.  Li  the  Satire,  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood,  was  the  following  couplet :  — 

**  Though  prtntert  oondMcend  the  preM  to  Mil 
With  odes  by  Smythe*,  ud  cpic  Mngs  by  H<qri0.'* « 

Of  the  injustice  of  these  lines  (ui\just,  it  is 
but  fiur  to  say,  to  both  the  writers  men- 
tioned,) he,  on  the  brink  of  publication, 
repented  ;  and, — as  far,  at  least,  as  regarded 
one  of  the  intended  victims,  —  adopted  a 

1  [**  It  appMrtt  oertaialj,  that  the  young  poet  had.  In 
bis  own  opinion,  ererjr  right  to  expect  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance of  hit  relatlYe  on  this  occaiion,  and  that,  poueM- 
ing  not  one  penonal  Mend  or  acquaintance  among  the 
memberi  of  the  peerage  then  In  London,  hlf  entree  wai 
embarratied  with  many  awkward  and  humiliating  difll- 
coltiei,  which  tlie  MUgktett  Interference  on  the  part  of  a 
nobleman  of  Lord  Oarllile'i  rank  and  character  would 
hare  rendered  impossible.  It  would  be  uniUr,  however, 
not  to  add,  that  from  all  we  have  heard  and  read,  very 
little  was  at  this  time  known  about  Lord  Byron  that 
could  have  been  expected  to  conciliate  those  pr^udlces 
with  whidi  his  mother's  rude  pusionsand  conduct  seem 
originally  to  have  inspired  the  Barl  of  Carlisle ;  a  weak 
poet,  no  doubt,  but  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal virtues,  whose  tastes  were  all  elegant  and  praise- 
worthy, and  his  habits  and  manners,  of  course,  of  the 
highest  standard  of  nUtumeat,"  —  Quarter^  Review, 
1881.] 

s  See  his  lines  on  Major  Howard,  the  son  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo  :  ~ 

*'  Their  praise  Is  hymn*d  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
And  portly  tkat  I  dU  kit  tire  tome  torong."^ 

CkOde  Harold,  Canto  III. 
s  [William  Smythe,  M.  A.,  professor  of  modem  history 
In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  author  of  *'  English 
Lyrics."  Ac  Ac] 

«  [The  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoyle,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1800,  he  published  "Exodus."  an  epic  in 
ikirteem  books,^"  thereby  surpasshig  in  generosity,"  says 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  *'  Virgil  himself;  giring  us  thlr- 
nKe  books,  as  the  c<msclentious  baktf  gives  thirteen  rolls, 
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tone  directly  opposite  in  his  printed  Satire^ 
where  the  name  of  Professor  Smythe  is  men- 
tioned honourably,  as  it  deserved,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  one  of 
the  poet's  most  valued  fiiends :  — 

**  Oh  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  1 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning  and  disgrace  ; 
So  sunk  In  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame. 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  Cune.** 

In  another  instance  we  find  him  "changing 
his  hand "  with  equal  &cility  and  sudden- 
ness. The  oriflnal  manuscript  of  the  Satire 
contained  this  une, — 

**  I  leave  topography  to  coxcomb  Gdl ;  **  * 

but  having,  while  the  work  was  printing 
become  acquainted  with  Sir  William  G^ 
he,  without  difficulty,  by  the  change  of  a 
single  epithet,  converted  satire  into  eulogy, 
and  the  line  now  descends  to  posterity 
thus:  — 

I  leave  topography  to  daaic  GeU."  * 

Among  the  passages  added  to  the  poem 
during  its  progress  through  the  press  were 
those  lines  denouncing  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Opera,  **  Then  let  Ausonia,"  &c  which 
the  young  satirist  wrote  one  night,  after  re- 
tummg,  brimful  of  morality,  fit)m  the  Opera, 
and  sent  them  early  next  morning  to  Mr. 
Dallas  for  insertion.  The  just  and  animated 
tribute  to  Mr.  Crabbe  was  also  among  the 

to  the  doien."  The  reviewer  pronounces  the  moral  of 
this  epic  to  be  the  very  echo  of  the  concluding  stanaa 
of  old  Zachary  Boyd's  heroic  poem  on  the  same  subfeet— 

*'  Now,  was  not  Pharaoh  a  very  great  rascal. 
Not  to  let  the  chUdren  of  Israel,  with  their  wives  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  go  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  eat  the  Lord's  pascal  ?" — 

and  describes  the  style  of  the  poem  as  "  the  most  perfect 
model  that  could  be  imagined  for  seconding  the  lollliig 
magic  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  muse,  breathing  the  very  spirit  oC 
repose."— Vol.  xl.  p.  870.] 

•  [Besides  the  **  Topognqihy  of  Troy."  Sir  WOUam 
Oell  published  '*  Topography  of  Rome,"  **  Pompelana," 
Ac.    He  died  at  Naples,  In  February  1886.3 

*  In  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Satire  (suppressed  by  blm 
in  1819)  he  again  changed  his  mind  respecting  this  gen- 
tleman, and  altered  the  Une  to 

"  I  leave  topography  to  rapid  Oell ;  ** 

explaining  his  reasons  for  the  change  In  the  followlBf 
note  :—***  Bapid,*  indeed ;— he  topographised  and  typo- 
gr^ihlsed  King  Priam's  domfaiions  in  three  days,  i 
called  him  *  dasslc'  before  I  saw  the  Troad,  but  sinoe 
have  learoed  better  than  to  tack  to  his  name  what  don't 
belong  to  It."  He  is  not,  however,  the  only  satirist  who 
has  been  thus  capricious  and  changeable  in  his  Jodgmeots. 
The  variations  of  this  nature  in  Pope's  DoncSad  are  well 
known ;  and  the  Abb6  Codn,  it  is  said,  owed  the  **  painftt 
pre-eminence"  of  his  station  in  Boileau's  Satires  to  the 
unlucky  convenience  of  his  name  as  a  rhyme.  Of  the 
generous  change  flrom  censure  to  pndse,  the  poet  Dante 
had  already  set  an  example ;  having.  In  Us  "  Convllo," 
lauded  some  of  those  persons  whom,  In  his  CommedU, 
he  had  most  severely  lashed. 
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after-thougbts  -with  which  his  poem  was 
adorned  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  both  this, 
and  the  equally  merited  eulo^  on  Mr. 
BogCTB,  irere  the  disinterested  and  deliberate 
result  of  the  young  poet's  judgment,  as 
he  had  neirer  at  that  period  seen  either 
of  these  distinguished  persons,  and  the 
opinion  he  then  expressed  of  their  genius 
iffmained  unchanged  tlurough  life.  With 
the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  he 
afterwards  hecazne  intimate  ;  but  with  him, 
whom  he  had  so  well  designated  as  **  Na- 
ture's sternest  painter,  yet  the  best,"  he  was 
iie?er  lucky  enough  to  form  any  acquaint- 
ance ; — thou^«  as  my  venerated  friend  and 
nd^bour,  Blr.  Crabbe^  himself,  tells  me,  they 
were  once,  without  being  aware  of  it,  in  the 
same  inn  together  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
most  hare  frequently  met,  as  they  went  in 
and  out  of  the  nouse,  during  the  tune. 

Almost  ewer^  second  day,  while  the  Sap 
tire  was  printmg,  Mr.  Dallas,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  superintend  it  through  the  press, 
received  firesh  matter,  for  the  enrichment  of 
its  pages,  from  the  author,  whose  mind,  once 
excit»l  on  any  subject,  knew  no  end  to  the 
OQtpoorings  of  its  wealth.    In  one  of  his 
ahmt  notes  to  Mr.  Dallas,  he  says,  "  Print 
soon,  or  I  shall  overflow  with  rhyme  ; "  and 
it  was,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  his  sub- 
sequent publications,  —  as  lonff,  at  least,  as 
he  remamed  within  reach  of  me  printer, — 
that  he  continued  thus  to  feed  the  press,  to 
the  very  last  moment,  with  new  and  "  thick- 
coming  &ncie8,"  which   the   re-^perusal  of 
what  he  had  already  written  suggested  to 
him.     It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  from 
the  extreme  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
he  produced  some  of  his  brightest  passages 
dunng  die  progress  of  his  works  through 
the  paress,  that  there  was  in  the  very  act  of 
printing  an  excitement  to  his  fancy,  and  that 
die  rush  of  his  thoughts  towards  this  outlet 
gave  increased  life  and  fre^ness  to  their 
flow. 

Among  the  passing  events  from  which  he 
now  cai^t  illustrations  for  his  poem  was 
the  melancholy  death  of  Lord  Fidkland  *, — a 
gallant,  but  disnpated  naval  officer,  with 
whom  the  habits  of  his  town  life  had  brought 
him  acquainted,  and  who,  about  the  banning 
of  March,  was  killed  in  a  duel  bv  Mr.  Powell. 
That  this  event  afiected  Lord  Byron  very 
de^ljr,  the  few  touching  sentences  devoted 
to  it  m  his  Sadre  prove.  "  On  Sunday  night 
(he  aays)  I  beheld  Lord  Falkland  presiding 

1  CChvIe».JolUi  Cvrj,  eighUi  TlKoniit  Falkland.  He 
aarrM.  fa  ISOSiMiia  Christiana  Autoo.by  whom  he  had 
direetoDf.] 


>  ZShctHj  after  Lord  Falkland's  death.  Lord  Bjnron 
rcninded  the  nnfortoBate  widow,  that  he  was  to  be  god« 
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at  his  own  table  in  all  the  honest  pride  of 
hospitality ;  on  Wednesday  morning  at  three 
o'clock  I  saw  stretched  before  me  all  that 
remained  of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of 
passions.*'  But  it  was  not  by  words  only 
that  he  gave  proof  of  svmpathy  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  fiunily  of  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man were  left  behind  in  circumstances  which 
needed  something  more  than  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  compassion  to  alleviate  them ; 
and  Lord  Byron,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
sure of  his  own  difficulties  at  the  time,  found 
means,  seasonably  and  delicately,  to  assist 
the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend.  ^  In 
the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Byron,  he  men- 
tions this  among  other  matters  of  interest,— 
and  in  a  tone  of  unostentatious  sensibility 
highly  honourable  to  hun. 

LrtuSS.       to  MRS.  BTRON. 

**  8.  St  James's  Street,  March  S.  1809. 

'*  Dear  Mother, 

"  My  last  letter  was  written  under  great 
depression  of  spirits  from  poor  Falkland's 
death,  who  has  left  without  a  shilling  four 
children  and  his  wife.  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  assist  them,  which,  God  knows,  I 
cannot  do  as  I  could  wish,  from  my  own  em- 
barrassments and  the  many  claims  upon  me 
from  other  quarters. 

**What  you  say  is  all  very  true:  come 
what  may,  Newstead  and  I  ttand  or  fall 
together.  I  have  now  lived  on  the  spot,  I 
have  fixed  my  heart  uoon  it,  and  no  pressurcj 
present  or  future,  shail  induce  me  to  barter 
the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have 
that  pride  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to 
support  difficulties.  I  can  endure  privations ; 
but  could  I  obtain  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I 
would  reject  the  proposition.  Set  your 
Diind  at  ease  on  that  score ;  Mr.  H  *  * 
[Hanson]  talks  like  a  man  of  business  on 
the  subject,  —  I  feel  like  a  man  of  honour, 
and  I  will  not  sell  Newstead. 

"  I  shall  get  my  seat  on  the  return  of  the 
affidavits  horn  Carhais,  in  Cornwall,  and  will 
do  something  in  the  House  soon :  I  must 
dash,  or  it  is  all  over.  Mv  Satire  must  be 
kept  secret  for  a  month :  after  that  you  may 
say  what  you  please  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Carlisle  has  used  me  infiunously,  and  refused 
to  state  any  particulars  of  my  family  to  the 
Chancellor.  I  have  lashed  him  in  my  rh}ines, 
and  perhaps  his  lordship  may  regret  not 
being  more  conciliatory.   They  tell  me  it  will 

Ihther  to  her  InHuit:  the  eUld  was  christened  Byron- 
Charles-FenUnand-Plantagenet  Gary,  and  after  the  cere- 
mony the  poet  Inserted  a  ftve-hmdred  pomd  note  fak  a 
breaktet  cup ;  hot  In  so  cantioos  a  manner,  that  it  was 
not  dlaoorered  until  he  had  left  the  house — Bee  Bt- 

BONIAKA.] 
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have  a  sale  ;  I  hope  so,  for  the  bookseller 
has  behaved  well,  as  far  as  publishing  well 
goes. 

**  Believe  me,  &c. 
"  P.  S.  —  You  shall  have  a  mortgage  on 
one  of  the  fiums.* 

The  affidavits  which  he  here  mentions,  as 
expected  from  Cornwall,  were  those  required 
in  proof  of  the  marriage  of  Admiral  Byron 
with  Miss  Trevanion,  the  solemnisation  of 
which  having  taken  place,  as  it  appears,  in  a 

grivate  chapel  at  Carhais,  no  regular  certi- 
cate  of  the  ceremony  could  be  produced. 
The  delay  in  procuring  other  evidence,  cou- 
pled with  the  refusal  of  Lord  Carlisle  to 
afford  any  explanations  respecting  his  fiunily, 
interposed  diose  difficulties  which  he  alludes 
to  in  the  way  of  his  taking  his  seat.  At 
length,  all  the  necessary  proofs  having  been 
obtained,  he,  on  the  13tn  of  March,  presented 
himself  in  tiie  House  of  Lords,  in  a  state 
more  lone  and  unfriended,  perhaps,  than  any 
youth  of  his  high  station  had  ever  before  been 
reduced  to  on  such  an  occasion, —  not  having 
a  sinde  individual  of  his  own  class  either  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  as  friend  or  acknow- 
ledge him  as  acquaintance.  To  chance  alone 
was  he  even  inclebted  for  being  accompanied 
as  far  as  the  bar  of  the  House  by  a  very 
distant  relative,  who  had  been,  little  more 
than  a  year  before,  an  utter  stranffer  to  him. 
This  relative  was  Mr.  Dallas ;  and  the  account 
which  he  has  ^ven  of  the  whole  scene  is  too 
striking  in  all  its  details  to  be  related  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own  :  — 

''The  Satire  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  March,  previous  to  which  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ISth 
of  the  same  month.  On  that  day,  passing 
down  St.  James's  Street,  but  with  no  in- 
tention of  calling,  I  saw  his  chariot  at  his 
door,  and  went  in.  His  countenance,  paler 
than  usual,  showed  that  his  mind  was  agita- 
ted, and  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  noble- 
man to  whom  he  had  once  looked  for  a  hand 
and  countenance  in  his  introduction  to  the 
House.  He  said  to  me  —  *  I  am  glad  you 
happened  to  come  in  ;  I  am  goine  to  take 
my  seat,  perhaps  you  will  go  with  me.*  I 
expressed  my  readiness  to  attend  him  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  I  concealed  the  shock  I 
felt  on  thinking  that  this  young  man,  who 
by  birth,  fortune,  and  talent,  stood  high  in 
life,  should  have  lived  so  unconnected  and 
neglected  by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  senate 
to  which  he  belonged  to  whom  he  could  or 
would  apply  to  introduce  him  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  birth.  I  saw  that  he  felt  the 
situation,  and  I  fully  partook  his  indigna- 
tion. 
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"  After  some  talk  about  the  Satire,  the 
last  sheets  of  which  were  in  theprees,  I  ac- 
companied Lord  Byron  to  the  House.  He 
was  received  in  one  of  the  ante-chambers  by 
some  of  the  officers  in  attendance,  with  whom 
he  aettied  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to  pay. 
One  o£  them  went  to  apprise  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and  soon  re- 
turned for  him.  There  were  very  few  per- 
sons in  the  House.  Lord  Ekion  was  going 
through  some  ordinary  business.  When 
Lord  Byron  entered,  I  thought  he  looked 
still  paler  than  before ;  and  he  certainly  wore 
a  countenance  in  which  mortification  was 
mingled  with,  but  subdued  bj,  indignation* 
He  passed  the  woolsack  without  lookiog 
round,  and  advanced  to  the  taUe  where  the 
proper  officer  was  attending  to  administer 
the  oaths.  When  he  had  gone  through  them, 
the  Chancellor  Quitted  his  seat,  and  went 
towards  him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his 
hand  warmly  to  welcome  him ;  and,  thoufjfa 
I  did  not  catch  his  words,  I  saw  that  he  paid 
him  some  compliment.  This  was  all  thrown 
away  upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff 
bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  into  the 
Chancellor's  hand.  The  Qiancellor  did  not 
press  a  welcome  so  received,  but  resumed 
nis  seat ;  while  Lord  Byron  carelessly  seated 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  empty 
benches  to  the  lef^  of  the  throne,  usually 
occupied  by  the  lords  in  opposition.  When, 
on  his  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had 
felt,  he  said — '  If  I  had  aiiaken  hands  heartily, 
he  would  have  set  me  down  for  one  of  hu 
party— but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them,  on  either  side ;  1  have  taken 
my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go  abroad.'  We  re> 
turned  to  St.  James's  Street,  but  he  did  not 
recover  his  spirits." 

To  this  account  of  a  ceremonial  so  trying 
to  the  proud  spirit  engaged  in  it,  and  so  httle 
likely  to  abate  the  bitter  feelingofmisantbropv 
now  crowing  upon  him,  I  am  enabled  to  ada, 
from  his  own  report  in  one  of  his  note-books, 
the  particulars  of  the  short  conversation 
whicn  he  held  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  occasion: — 

"  When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  ac- 
count of  some  birth  and  marriage  certificates 
firom  Cornwall,  occasioned  me  not  to  take 
my  seat  for  several  weeks.  When  these  were 
over,  and  I  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  Chan- 
cellor apologised  to  me  for  the  delay,  ch^ 
serving  *  that  these  forms  were  a  part  of  his 
duty.*  I  begged  him  to  make  no  apology,  and 
added  (as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  violent 
hurry),  'Your  Lordship  was  exactiy  like 
Tom  Thumb '  (which  was  then  being  acted) 
— *  you  did  your  duty,  and  you  did  no  nwreJ** 

In  a  few  days  after,  the  Satire  made  its 
appearance ;  and  one  of  the  first  copies  was 
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weat,  with  the  Mowing  letter,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Harness. 


a.       TO  MB.  HABNBS& 

••a.  ft.  lMMt*t  SCneClfardi  1&  1809. 

**  Thefe  was  no  necessity  for  your  excuses : 
if  Toa  \mwe  time  and  inclination  to  write, '  for 
what  we  receiTe,  the  Lord  make  us  thimkiul/ 
— if  I  do  not  hear  fiom  you,  I  console  mysetf 
with  die  idea  that  you  are  much  more  acree- 
ably  employed.  ^^^ 

**I  send  down  to  yon  by  this  post  a  certain 
Satire  lately  published,  and  in  return  for  the 
three  and  sixpence  expenditure  upon  it,  only 
bar  that  if  you  shouhl  guess  the  author,  you 
wffl  keep  nis  name  secret ;  at  least  for  the 
present.  London  is  full  of  the  Duke's  busi* 
neaa.  *  The  Commons  haye  been  at  it  these 
last  three  nights,  and  are  not  yet  come  to  a 
dedaion.  I  do  not  know  if  the  afiair  will  be 
farooght  before  our  House,  unless  in  the 
shape  of  an  impeachment.  If  it  makes  its 
appeanmoe  in  a  debatable  form,  I  believe  I 
snail  be  tempted  to  say  somethinjr  on  the 
subject.— I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  &.e  Cam* 
bridge:  firstly,  because,  to  loiow  that  you 


happy  is  pleasant  to  one  who  wishes 
yon  all  possflue  sublunary  enjoyment ;  and, 
secondly,  I  admire  the  raorauty  of  the  sen- 
tinient.  Jima  MaUt  was  to  me  vnjiala 
wamerea ;  and  the  old  bddam  only  gave  me 
my  M.A.  dwee  because  she  cS^  not 
avoid  it.< — You  know  what  a  force  a  noble 
Cantab,  must  perform. 

<*  I  am  Aomff  abroad,  if  possible,  in  the 
ning,  and  bmre  I  depart  I  am  collecting 
the  pictnres  of  my  most  intimate  sdiool- 
fellows;  I  have  already  a  few,  and  shall  want 
vonra,  or  my  cabinet  will  be  incomplete.  I 
nave  employed  one  of  the  first  miniature 
paaatars  of  tne  day  to  take  them,  of  course, 
at  my  own  expense,  as  I  never  allow  my  ac- 
quaintance to  incur  the  least  expenditure  to 
gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To  mention  this 
may  seem  indelicate ;  but  when  I  tell  you  a 
fiioiid  of  oars  first  refosed  to  sit,  under  the 
iA»  that  he  was  to  disburse  on  the  occasion, 
you  win  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  state 
these  preliminaries  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  similar  mistake.  I  shall  see  you  in 
time,  and  will  cany  you  to  the  Smner.    It 

>  [The  ioTMtlsatloB,  then  goliig  od,  in  the  Honte  of 
CiwiMiwM,  of  tiM  chargM  broaglit  a^dntt  the  Dnka  of 
Yotk  by  GokMMl  W«dla.] 

>  In  aaothor  letter  to  Mr.  Harnett,  diCad  FAmary, 
I80B,  he  !■]«,  *■  I  do  not  know  how  you  end  Alma  Mater 
agive.  I  watbatanantowanldiildni7tdf,aodIbeUe?e 
tfae  food  lady  and  her  brat  were  equally  ntfolced  when  I 
via  WMned  i  and  if  I  obtained  her  benediGtkmat  partiag, 
a  wat,  at  hett,  eqnlTocal/' 

*  C  When  I  ramember,**  tayt  Lord  Byron,  hi  a  note 
to  the  teoond  canto  of  ChiMe  HaroU,  **  that,  a  ihort  time 


will  be  a  tax  on,  your  patience  for  a  week ; 
but  pray  excuse  it,  as  it  is  possible  the  re* 
semblance  may  be  the  sole  trace  X  shall  be 
able  to  preserve  of  our  past  friendship  and 
acquaintance.  Just  now  it  seems  foolish 
enouffh ;  but  in  a  few  years,  when  some  of  us 
are  dead,  and  others  are  separated  by  in- 
evitable circumstances,  it  wiU  be  a  kind  of 
satis&ction  to  retain  in  these  images  of  the 
living  the  idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to 
contemplate,  in  the  resemblances  of  the  dead, 
all  that  remains  of  judgment,  feeling,  and  a 
host  of  passions.  But  all  this  will  be  dull 
enough  tor  you,  and  so  good  night ;  and  to 
end  my  chapter,  or  rather  my  homily,  believe 
me,  my  dear  H.,  yours  most  affectionately.'' 

In  this  romantic  design  o£  collecting  to- 
gether the  portraits  of  his  school  fiiend^  we 
see  the  natural  working  of  an  ardent  and 
disappointed  heart,  wmch,  as  the  future 
began  to  darken  upon  it,  clung  with  fondness 
to  the  recollections  of  the  past  $  and,  in 
despair  of  finding  new  and  true  friends,  saw 
no  luppiness  but  in  preserving  all  it  could  of 
the  Old.  But  even  here,  his  sensibility  had 
to  encounter  one  of  those  fieezing  checks, 
to  which  fedines,  so  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  world,  are  but  too  coi^ 
stantlv  exposed  ; — it  being  from  one  of  the 
very  friends  thus  fondly  valued  by  him,  that 
he  experienced,  on  leaving  England,  that 
mark  of  neglect  of  which  he  so  mdignantly 
complains  in  a  note  on  the  second  canto  of 
CSulde  Harold, — contrasting  with  this  con- 
duct the  fidelity  and  devotedness  he  had 
just  found  in  his  Turkish  servant.  Dervish.' 
Mr.  Dallas,  who  witnessed  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  slight  upon  him,  thus  describes 
his  emotion : — 

"  I  found  him  bursting  with  indignation. 
'  Win  you  believe  it  ?'  said  he,  '  I  have  just 
met  *  e  *,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  sit  an 
hour  with  me:  he  excused  himself;  and 
what  do  you  think  was  his  excuse  ?  He  was 
engaeed  with  his  mother  and  some  ladies  to 
go  shopping  \  And  he  knows  I  set  out  to- 
morrow, to  be  absent  for  years,  perhaps 
never  to  return  I — Friendship!  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  leave  behind  me,  yourself  and 
fiunily  excepted,  and  perhaps  my  mother,  a 

before  my  departure  from  Enghmd,  a  noble  and  most 
Intimate  anodate  had  excnaed  himielf  from  takhig  leare 
of  me  becaute  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  *  to  a  milliner*!,' 
I  felt  no  leu  torprbed  than  humiliated  by  the  preicnt 
oooorrence  and  the  past  recollection.  That  Denriah 
would  leaTe  me  with  tome  regret  wai  to  he  expected : 
when  master  and  man  have  been  acrambtlog  orer  the 
moontatnt  of  a  doaen  proTinoea  together,  they  are  un- 
willing to  leparate  s  but  bit  pretent  feellngi*  eontratted 
with  hit  natlre  ferocity.  Improved  my  optailon  of  the 
buman  heart."— See  Works,  p.  76S.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYROK. 


1809. 


•ingle  bemg  who  will  care  what  becomes  of 


me. 


From  his  expressions  in  a  letter  to  BIrs. 
BjfToOy  alr«Kiy  cited,  that  he  must  **  do  some- 
thing in  the  House  soon,"  as  well  as  from  a 
more  definite  intimation  of  the  same  intention 
to  Mr.  Harness,  it  would  appear  that  he  had, 
at  this  time,  serious  thoughts  of  at  once  en- 
tering on  the  hig^  political  path  which  his 
station  as  an  hereditary  lefiisbEitor  opened  to 
him.  But,  whatever  mav  have  been  the  first 
movements  of  his  ambition  in  this  direction, 
they  were  soon  relinquished.  Had  he  been 
connected  with  anv  distinguished  political 
feiwilwi,  his  love  of  eminence,  seconded  by 
such  example  and  sympathy,  would  have  im- 
pelled him,  no  doubt,  to  seek  renown  in  the 
fields  of  party  warfare,  where  it  might  have 
been  his  fiite  to  afibrd  a  single  instance  of 
that  transmuting  process  by  which,  as  Pope 
says,  the  corruption  of  a  poet  sometimes  leads 
to  the  generation  of  a  statesman.  Luckily, 
however,  for  the  world  (though  whether 
luckily  for  himself  may  be  questioned),  the 
brighter  empire  of  poesy  was  destined  to 
chum  him  all  its  own.  The  lonelmess,  indeed, 
of  his  position  in  society  at  this  period,  left 
destitute,  as  he  was,  of  all  those  sanctions 
and  sympathies,  by  which  youth  at  its  first 
start  is  usually  surrounded,  was,  of  itself, 
enough  to  discourage  him  fit>m  embarking  in 
a  pursuit,  where  it  is  chiefly  on  such  ex- 
trinsic advantages  that  any  cfaiance  of  success 
must  depend.  So  fiur  firom  taking  an  active 
part  in  tne  proceedings  of  his  noble  brethren, 
ne  appears  to  have  regarded  even  the  cere- 
mony of  his  attendance  among  them  as  irk- 
some and  mortifying ;  and  in  a  few  days  afta* 
his  admission  to  his  seat,  he  withdrew  him- 
self in  disgust  to  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
Abbey,  there  to  brood  over  the  bitterness  of 
premature  experience,  or  meditate,  in  the 
scenes  and  adventures  of  other  lands,  a  fi^er 
outlet  for  his  impatient  spirit  than  it  could 
command  at  home. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was 
summoned  back  to  town  by  the  success  of 
his  Satire, — the  quick  sale  of  which  already 
rendered  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
necessary.  Hu  zealous  agent,  Mr.  Dallas, 
had  taken  care  to  transmit  to  lum,  in  his  re- 
tirement, all  the  favourable  opinions  of  the 
work  he  could  collect ;  and  it  is  not  una- 
musing,  as  showing  the  sort  of  steps  by  which 
Fame  at  first  mounts,  to  find  the  approbation 
of  such  authorities  as  Pratt  and  the  magazine 
writers  put  forward  among  the  first  rewards 
and  encouragements  of  a  Byron. 


1  [Sir  Richard  PhlUipt,  th«  bootUeUer  and  pubUfher. 
Ha  wat  knigbtad  In  1807.] 
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**  You  are  already  (he  says)  pretty  gen^ 
rally  known  to  be  the  author.  So  Cawuiom 
tells  me,  and  a  proof  occurred  to  myself  at 
Hatchard*s,  the  Queen's  bookseller.  On 
inquirinff  for  Ithe  Satire,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  sold  a  fjreat  many,  and  had  none  Idft, 
and  was  gomg  to  send  for  more,  which  I 
afterwards  found  he  did.  I  asked  who  was 
the  author  ?  He  said  it  was  believed  to  be 
Lord  Byron*s.  Did  he  bdieve  it  ?  Yes  he 
did.  On  asking  the  sround  of  his  belief,  he 
told  me  that  a  mdy  of  distinction  had,  with- 
out hesitation,  asked  for  it  as  Lord  Byron's 
Satire.  He  likewise  informed  me  that 
he  had  inquired  of  Mr.  Giflbrd,  who  fre- 

auents  his  shop,  if  it  was  yours.  Mr.  Giflbrd 
enied  any  knowled^  of  the  author,  but 
spoke  very  highly  of  it,  and  said  a  copy  had 
been  sent  to  him.  Hatchard  asmred  me 
that  all  who  came  to  his  reading-room  admired 
it.  Cawthom  tells  me  it  is  universally  well 
spoken  of,  not  onlv  among  his  own  customers, 
but  generally  at  all  the  booksellers'.  I  heard 
it  hi^ly  praised  at  my  own  publisher's,  where 
I  have  lately  called  several  times.  At  Phil- 
lios's  I  it  was  read  aloud  by  Pratt  to  a  circle 
of  literaiv  guests,  who  were  unanimous  in 
their  applause  :  —  The  Anti-jacobin,  as  well 
as  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  has  alreadv 
blown  the  trump  of  fame  for  you.  We  shaU 
see  it  in  the  other  Reviews  next  month,  and 
probably  in  some  severely  handled,  according 
to  the  connection  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors  with  those  whom  it  lashes." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  he  found  the  fint  edition  of  his 
poem  nearly  exhausted ;  and  set  immediately 
about  preparing  another,  to  which  he  deter- 
mined to  prefix  his  name.  The  additions  he 
now  made  to  the  work  were  considerable, — 
near  a  hundred  new  lines  being  introduced 
at  the  very  opening*. —  and  it  was  not  till 
about  the  middle  m  the  ensuing  mondi  that 
the  new  edition  was  ready  to  go  to  press. 
He  had,  during  his  absence  firom  town,  fixed 
definitely  with  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
that  they  should  leave  England  together  on 
the  following  June,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  see 
the  last  proofs  of  the  volume  corrected  before 
his  departure. 

Among  the  new  features  of  this  edition 
was  a  Postscript  to  the  Satire,  in  prose, 
which  Mr.  Dallas,  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
discretion  and  taste,  most  earnestly  entreated 
the  poet  to  suppress.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  adviser  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts, 
as  there  runs  a  tone  of  bravado  through  this 
ill-judged  effusion,  which  it  is,  at  all  times. 


s  Tha  poam»  In  tba  first  adttlon,  began  at  tha  Una, 
**  Tlma  wai  ere  jet,  in  thaie  dagenarata  daja.'* 
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painfiil  to  see  a  brave  man  assume.  <  For 
instance  :  —  "It  may  be  sud,"  he  observes, 
"  that  I  quit  England  because  I  have  cen- 
sured these  'persons  of  honour  and  wit 
about  town ;'  but  I  am  coming  back  again, 
and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  nw 
return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testier 
that  mj  motives  for  leaving  England  are 
reiy  different  from  fears,  hterary  or  per- 
sonal ;  those  who  do  not  may  be  one  da^y 
convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
thing,  my  name  has  not  been  concealed ;  I 
have  been  mostiy  in  London,  ready  to  answer 
(or  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  sundry  cartels ;  but,  alas,  '  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  over,'  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
there  is  no  spirit  now«a-days.* 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  &ults 
or  indiscretions  of  this  Satire,  there  are  few 
who  would  now  sit  in  judgment  upon  it 
so  severely  as  did  the  author  himself,  on 
reading  it  over  nine  years  after,  when  he  had 
quitted  Endand,  never  to  return.  The  copy 
which  he  then  perused  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Bfr.  Murray,  and  the  remarks  wnich  he 
has  sonbbied  over  its  pages  are  well  worth 
transcribing.    On  the  first  leaf  we  find  — 

"  The  bindinff  of  this  volume  is  consider- 
ably too  valuable  for  its  contents. 

*  Kotfalng  but  the  consideration  of  its  being 
the  property  of  another  prevents  me  fi-om 
consigninf  uiis  miserable  record  of  misplaced 
anger  and  indiscriminate  acrimony  to  the 
flames.  "  B." 

Opposite  the  passage, 

•*  to  be  misled 
By  J«A«f '■  >>ent,  or  Lamb'i  BootlaB  hmd,** 

is  written,  *  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentiemen  are 
at  all  what  they  are  here  represented." 
Aloqg  the  in^le  of  the  severe  verses  a^nst 
Mr.  Wordsworth  he  has  scrawled  "  Ui^t," 

—  and,  the  same  verdict  is  affixed  to  those 
against  Mr.  Coleridge.  On  his  unmeasured 
attack  upon  Mr.  Bowles,  the  comment  is, — 
"  Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles ;"  and  down 
the  marg^  of  the  page  containing  the  lines, 
"  Health  to  immortal  Jeffirey,"  &c.  he  writes, 
— "  Too  ferocious —  this  is  mere  insanity ; " 

—  addii^  on  the  verses  that  follow  ("  Can 
none  remember  tiiat  eventful  day  ?**&&}, 
"  All  this  is  bad,  because  personal' 
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iPHsviiig  hfmaelf  been  groedy  Iniolted  bjr  ooe 
•eC  of  men,  Bjrrao  tomewliat  illoglceUf  eoncefTed  tiMt 
he  wtsht  incatt  not  only  tiiem,  but  every  body  elie: 
enter  and  aoom  are  bad  reasonen ;  but  Oielr  barttt  of 
tifvB^  eapedany  after  huaifUatloD,  are  not  braTadoea. 
Byroo  vat  no  braTO — he  was  deficient  in  ooolneit ;  and 
the  FOataofpt  that  oflbnded  the  *  diacretion  and  taste'  of 
^■rfi  DaDaa,  and  fa  to  lwgid>rfc>atly  lamenlad  by  merry 


Sometimes,  however,  he  shows  a  dispo- 
sition to  stand  by  his  original  decisions. 
Thus,  on  the  passa^  relating  to  a  writer  of 
certain  obscure  Epics*  (v.  793.),  he  says, — 
**  All  right  ;**  adding,  of  the  same  person^  '*  I 
saw  some  letters  oi  this  fellow  to  an  unfor- 
tunate poetess,  whose  productions  (which 
the  poor  woman  by  no  means  thought  vainly 
of)  ne  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that 
I  could  hardly  resret  assailing  him  ;  —  even 
were  it  unjust,  which  it  is  not ;  for,  verily, 
he  if  an  ass."  On  the  strong  lines,  too  (v. 
953.),  upon  Clarke  (a  writer  in  a  magazine 
called  the  Satirist), he  remarks,  —  "Right 
enough,  —  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well 
laid  on.** 

To  the  whole  paragraph,  beginning ''  Illus- 
trious Holland,"  are  affixed  the  words  "  Bad 
enouch ; — and  on  mistaken  grounds  besides*" 
The  bitter  verses  against  Lord  Carlisle  he 
pronounces  "  Wrong  also : — the  provocation 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  such  acerbity  ;" 

—  and  of  a  subsequent  note  rejecting  the 
same  nobleman,  he  says,  "  Much  too  savage, 
whatever  the  foundation  may  be."  Of  Rosa 
Matilda  (v.  738.)  he  tells  us,  "  She  has  since 
married  the  Morning  Post,  —  an  exceeding 
good  match."  To  the  verses,  "  When  some 
brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,"  &c.,  he 
has  appended  the  following  interesting  note : 

—  "  Tnis  was  meant  at  poor  Bladcett,  who' 
was  then  patronised  by  A.  I.  B.  s :  —  but 
thai  I  did  not  know,  or  this  would  not  have 
been  written  ;  at  least  I  think  not." 

Farther  on,  where  Mr.  Campbell  and 
other  poets  are  mentioned,  the  following 
^;ingle  on  the  names  of  their  re^ective  poems 
IS  scribbled :  — 

*  Fretty  Mti  laoqueUne 
Had  a  note  aquIUne  { 
And  would  assert  nide 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude ; 
While  Mr.  Marmion 
Led  a  great  army  on. 
Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mamaloke.** 

Opposite  the  paragraph  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Crabbe  he  has  written,  **  1  consider  Crabbe 
and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these  times  in 
point  of  power  and  genius."  On  his  own 
line,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  "  And  glory 
like  the  phoenix  mid  her  ^'es,"  he  says,  com- 
ically, '*  The  devil  take  that  phoenix  —  how 

Moore,  Is  a  Tery  proper  pendant  to  such  a  poem  as 
'English  Barda  and  Scotch  Rerieirers.'"— Wilson, 
1880.] 

*  [Joseph  Cottle,  a  bookseller  of  Bristol,  author  of 
**  Alfred,  an  Epic  hi  twenty.four  Books,"  the  **  Fall  of 
Cambria,'*  *'  Early  RecoUecttons  of  Color  Mge,*'  te.] 

>  Lady  Byront  then  Miss  Milbanke. 
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came  it  there  ?  "  and  hb  conduding  remark 
on  the  whole  poem  ia  as  follows :  -» 

'*  The  greater  nart  of  this  Satire  I  most 
sincerely  wish  had  never  been  written  ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  much  of 
the  critical  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of 
it,  but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I 
cannot  approve.  **  Btron. 

•*  DiodAtm,  OeneTA,  July  U.  1816.*' 

While  engaged  m  preparing  his  new  edition 
for  the  press,  he  was  also  gaily  dispensing 
the  hospitalxdes  of  Newstead  to  a  party  of 
young  college  fiiends,  whom,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  so  lonff  an  absence  from  England,  he 
had  assembled  round  him  at  the  Abbey,  for 
a  sort  of  festive  farewell.  Hie  following 
letter  from  one  of  the  party,  Charles  Skinner 
Matthews,  though  contaming  much  less  of 
the  noble  host  himself  than  we  could  have 
wished,  yet,  as  a  picture,  taken  freshly  and 
at  the  moment,  of^  a  scene  so  pregnant  with 
character,  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

LETTER   FROM   CHARLES    SKINNER 
MATTHEWS.  ESQ.  TO  MISS  I.  M. 

**  LondoB,  Majtt.  1809. 


•*  My  dear  , 

**  I  must  begin  with  giving  you  a  few 
particulars  of  the  singular  place  which  I  have 
lately  quitted. 

'*  Newstead  Abbey  is  situate  136  miles 
from  London,— four  on  this  side  Mansfield. 
It  is  so  fine  a  piece  of  antiquity,  that  I 
should  think  there  must  be  a  description,  and, 
perhaps,  a  picture  of  it  in  Grose.  Hie  an- 
cestors of  Its  present  owner  came  into  pos* 
session  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries, — but  the  building  itself  is 
of  a  much  earUer  date.  Hiough  siuily  fallen 
to  decay,  it  is  still  completely  an  abtiy,  and 
most  part  of  it  is  still  standing  in  the  same 
state  as  when  it  was  first  built.  There  are 
two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  a  variety  of  cells 
and  rooms  about  them,  which,  though  not 
inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable  state,  might 
easily  be  made  so  ;  and  many  of  the  original 
rooms,  amongst  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall, 
are  still  in  use.  Of  the  abbey  church  only 
one  end  remains  ;  and  the  old  kitchen,  with 
a  long  range  of  apartments,  is  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  Leading  from  the  abbey  to 
the  modem  part  of  the  habitation  is  a  noble 
room  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-^ree 
in  breadth  ;  but  every  part  of  the  house  dis- 
plays neglect  and  decay,  save  those  which 
the  present  Lord  has  lately  fitted  up. 

**  The  house  and  gardens  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  battlements.  In 
firont  is  a  large  lake,  bordered  here  and  there 
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with  castellated  buSdingi,  the  chief  of  wfai^ 
stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  furdier  ex- 
tremity of  it.  Fancy  all  tius  sarroooded 
with  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  scarce  a 
tree  to  be  seen  for  miles,  except  a  solitary 
dump  or  two,  and  you  will  ha^  aonie  idea 
of  Newstead.  For  the  late  Lord  bemg  at 
emnity  with  his  son,  to  whom  the  estate  was 
secured  by  entail,  resolved,  out  of  spite  to 
the  same,  that  the  estate  should  descend  to 
him  in  as  miserable  a  plight  as  he  could 
possibly  reduce  it  to ;  ror  which  cause,  he 
took  no  care  of  the  mansion,  and  f^  to 
lopping  of  everf  tree  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  so  furiously,  that  he  reduced  immense 
tracts  of  woocUand  countrv  to  the  desohite 
state  I  have  just  described.  However,  his 
son  died  before  him,  so  that  all  his  rage  was 
thrown  awav. 

**  So  much  for  the  place,  oonoeming  wliidi 
I  have  thrown  together  these  few  particulars, 
meaning  my  account  to  be,  fike  the  place 
itself,  without  any  ordsr  or  connection.  Bot 
if  the  place  itself  appear  rather  straiue  to 
you,  the  ways  of  tne  inhabitants  will  not 
appear  much  less  so.  Ascend,  then,  with 
me  the  hall  steps,  that  I  may  introduce  yon 
to  mv  Lord  and  his  visitants.  But  have  a 
care  now  you  proceed ;  be  mindfid  to  go 
tiiere  in  broad  oayl^t,  and  with  your  eyes 
about  you.  For,  should  you  make  any 
blunder,— -flliould  you  go  to  the  right  of  the 
hall  steps,  you  are  laid  hold  of  1^  a  bear ; 
and  should  vou  go  to  the  left,  your  case  is 
still  worse,  n>r  you  run  fuU  aninst  a  wolf! 
— -  Nor,  when  you  have  attained  the  door,  is 
your  danger  over ;  for  the  hall  beiqc  decayed, 
and  therefore  standing  in  need  of  repair,  a 
bevy  of  inmates  are  very  probably  bangiiig 
at  one  end  of  it  with  their  pistols ;  so  that 
if  you  enter  without  giving  loud  notice  of 
your  approach,  you  have  only  escaped  the 
wolf  and  the  bear  to  expire  by  the  pistol- 
shots  of  the  meny  monks  of  Newste§a. 

**  Our  party  consisted  of  Lord  Bjjftoo  and 
four  others,  and  was,  now  and  then,  mcreased 
by  the  presence  of  a  neighbouring  parson. 
As  for  our  way  of  living,  the  order  of  the 
day  was  generally  this : — for  breakfast  we 
haid  no  set  hour,  but  each  suited  his  own 
convenience, — every  thli^  remaining  on  tiie 
table  till  the  whole  party  nad  done ;  though 
had  one  wished  to  breakfast  at  the  eany 
hour  of  ten,  one  would  have  been  rather 
lucky  to  find  any  of  the  servants  up.  Our 
average  hour  of  rising  was  one.  I,  who 
generally  got  up  between  eleven  and  twdve, 
was  always, — even  when  an  invalid,— -the 
first  of  the  party,  and  was  esteemed  a  procfigy 
of  early  rising.  It  was  fi^uently  pest  two 
before  the  breakfiwt  party  broke  up.    Tlien. 
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for  the  amuaeiiieats  of  the  morning,  there 
WW  raedinff,  fencings  single-etick,  or  shuttle- 
cock, io  the  mat  room;  {xrectising  with 
piatob  in  the  hell ;  waOdog — riding — cricket 
•— aaiti^g  on  the  lake,  playing  with  the  bear» 
or  teeaing  the  wolf.  Between  seven  and 
eight  we  dined;  and  our  evening  lasted 
fiom  that  time  till  one,  two,  or  three  in  the 
Bormqg.  The  evening  diversiona  may  be 
cuilv  eoncehred. 

**  I  iftist  not  omit  the  custom  of  handing 
found,  after  dinner,  on  the  removal  of  the 
doth,  a  hmnao  skull  fiUed  with  burgundy. 
After  revellinff  on  choice  viands,  and  the 
finest  wines  or  France,  we  a4ioumed  to  tea, 
where  we  amnaed  ourselves  with  readii^,  or 
improving  oonveraation, — each,  according  to 
hia  frncy, — and,  after  sandwiches,  &c.  re- 
tibred  to  rest.  A  set  of  monkish  dresses, 
widdi  had  been  provided,  with  all  the  proper 
mMoratus  of  crosses,  beads,  tonsures,  &c. 
often  gave  a  variety  to  our  appearance,  and 
to  our  pnnuits. 

"  You  may  easfly  imagine  how  chagrined 
I  was  at  bemg  ill  nearly  the  first  half  of  the 
time  I  was  there.  But  I  was  led  into  a  very 
dififefent  reflection  firom  that  of  Dr.  Swift, 
who  left  Pope^s  house  without  ceremony, 
and  afterwards  informed  him,  by  letter,  that 
it  was  impossible  ix  two  sick  finends  to  live 
together ;  tor  I  found  my  shivering  and 
iflvi^  frame  so  perpetually  annoyed  by  the 
tiioi^hdess  and  tumultuous  health  of  every 
one  about  me,  that  I  heartily  wished  every 
soul  in  the  house  to  be  as  ill  as  myself. 

**  The  journey  back  I  performed  on  foot, 
together  with  another  or  the  guests.  >  We 
walked  about  twenty-finre  miles  a  day ;  but 
were  a  week  on  the  road,  fiom  bemg  de* 
tained  by  the  rain. 

"•  So  here  I  dose  my  account  of  an  expe- 
dition which  has  somewhat  extended  my 
knowledge  of  this  country.  And  where  do 
you  tfaidc  I  am  going  next?  To  Con- 
standnopie  I  —  at  lust,  such  an  excursion 
has  been  pr^iosed  to  me.  Lord  B.  and 
anodier  firiend  of  mine  are  going  thither  next 
month,  and  have  asked  me  to  join  the  party ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  but  a  wild  scheme,  and 
requhes  twice  thinking  upon. 

**  Addio^  my  dear  I.,  yours  very  affection- 
atdj, 

'*G.  8.  Matthews.** 

Having  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  new 
editionThe,  without  waitmg  for  the  fresh 
hoDoors  that  were  in  store  for  him,  took 

<  CMr.  BbbhoaMl 

»[■*  B««B  In  Itt  ablest  ]MiMeei,tbb  poem  ezhlUti  mora 
eC  iMniffliBffi  melioe  thao  of  istellectnal  stromgtb.  Ito 
dledon  I*  often  pcrinted  and  energetic  enough,  but  ihowi 
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leave  of  London  (whither  he  had  returned) 
on  the  11th  of  June,  and,  in  about  a  fort- 
night after,  sailed  for  Lisbon. 

Great  as  was  the  advance  which  his  powers 
had  made,  under  the  influence  of  tiiat  re- 
sentment from  which  he  now  drew  his  inspir- 
ation, they  were  vet,  even  in  his  Satire,  at 
an  inuneasurable  distance  from  the  point  to 
which  they  afterwards  so  triumphantly  rose. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that,  essentially  as 
his  genius  seemed  connected  with,  and,  as  it 
were,  springing  out  of  his  character,  the  de» 
velopment  of  the  one  should  so  long  have 
preceded  the  foil  maturity  of  the  resources 
of  the  other.  By  her  very  early  and  rapid 
expansion  of  his  sensibilities,  x^ature  had 
given  him  notice  of  what  she  destined  him 
for,  long  before  he  understood  the  call ;  and 
those  materials  of  poetry  with  which  his 
own  fervid  temperament  abounded  were  but 
by  slow  degrees,  and  after  much  self-medi- 
tation, reveued  to  him.  In  his  Satire,  thoush 
vigorous,  there  is  but  little  foretaste  of  the 
wonders  that  followed  it.  His  spirit  was 
stirred,  but  he  had  not  yet  looked  clown  into 
its  depths,  nor  does  even  his  bitterness  taste 
of  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  like  those  sar- 
casms which  he  afterwards  flung  in  the  fitce 
of  mankind.  Still  less  had  the  other  count- 
less feelings  and  passions,  with  which  his 
soul  had  been  long  labouring,  found  an  organ 
worthy  of  them ; — the  gloom,  the  grandeur, 
the  toidemess  of  his  nature,  all  were  left 
without  a  voice,  till  his  mighty  genius,  at 
last,  awakened  in  its  strength. « 

In  stooping,  as  he  did,  to  write  after  es- 
tablished models,  as  well  in  the  Satire  as  in 
his  still  earlier  poems,  he  showed  how  little 
he  had  yet  explored  his  own  original  re- 
sources, or  found  out  those  distinctive  marks 
by  which  he  was  to  be  known  through  all 
times.  But,  bold  and  energetic  as  was  his 
general  character,  he  was,  m  a  remarkable 
degree,  diffident  in  his  intellectual  powers. 
The  consciousness  of  what  he  could  achieve 
was  but  by  d^ees  forced  upon  him,  and 
the  discovery  of  so  rich  a  mine  of  genius  in 
his  soul  came  with  no  less  surprise  on  himself 
than  on  the  world.  It  was  from  the  same 
slowness  of  self-appreciation  that,  afterwards, 
in  the  full  flow  of  nis  fame,  he  long  doubted, 
as  we  shall  see,  his  own  aptitude  for  works 
of  wit  and  humour,  —  tiU  the  happy  ex- 
periment of  "  Beppo  **  at  once  dissipated  this 
distrust,  and  opened  a  new  region  of  triumph 
to  his  versatile  and  boundless  powers. 

But,  however  far  short  of  himself  his  first 

few,  If  any,  traces  of  refined  art,  and,  we  renture  to  say, 
none  of  the  cwrio$afeUeiUi»  of  genius.  We  should  rather 
characterise  it  as  a  smart  lampoon  than  as  a  vigorous 
satire.**  — Cl«ar<.  Rev.  1831.] 
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writings  must  be  considered,  there  is  in  his 
Satire  a  liveliness  of  thouffbt,  and  still  more 
a  vi^ur  and  courage,  which,  concurring  with 
the  lustice  of  his  cause  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  on  his  side,  could  not  fiiil  to 
attach  instant  celebrity  to  his  name.  Not- 
withstanding, too,  the  general  boldness  and 
recklessness  of  his  tone,  there  were  occa** 
sionally  mingled  with  this  defiance  some 
allusions  to  his  own  fiite  and  character, 
whose  affecting  earnestness  seemed  to  answer 
for  their  truth,  and  which  were  of  a  nature 
strongly  to  awaken  curiosity  as  well  as  in- 
terest. One  or  two  of  these  passages,  as 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
period,  I  shall  here  extract.  The  loose  and 
unfenced  state  In  which  his  youth  was  left  to 
grow  wild  upon  the  world  is  thus  touchin^y 
alluded  to :  ^ 

'*  Bt'o  I.  loMt  thinking  of  a  thooghUflM  throng. 
Just  ikill'd  to  know  the  liflrt  and  cbooM  the  wroBf , 
Froed  at  that  ago  when  Reawn't  shield  U  lost 
To  light  mj  coarse  through  Passion's  oounUess  host, 
Whom  ereiy  path  of  Pleasure's  flowery  waj 
Has  lured  in  torn,  and  all  have  led  astray  *  ~ 
BT*n  I  most  raise  my  Toloe,  er'n  I  mast  feel 
8ttch  scenes,  soch  men  destrof  the  public  weal : 
Although  some  kind,  oensortous  flrlend  will  sagr, 
*  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool*,  than  tbqr?' 
And  ererj  brother  Rake  wOl  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  Moralist,  in  me." 

But  the  passage  in  which,  hastily  thrown 
off*  as  it  is,  we  find  the  strongest  traces  of 
that  wounded  feeling,  which  Meeds,  as  it 
were,  through  all  his  subsequent  writings^  is 
the  following :  ~- 

**  The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  (Ul 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  fanbned  with  gall. 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyee. 
But  now  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  Aram  yonth,*'*c 

Some  of  the  causes  that  woriced  this 
change  in  his  character  have  been  intimated 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages.  That 
there  was  no  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his 
natural  disposition,  we  have  abundant  tes- 
timon  V,  besides  his  own,  to  prove.  Though, 
as  a  child,  occasionally  passionate  and  head- 
strong, his  docility  and  kindness  towards 
those  who  were  themselves  kind,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all ;  and  "playfiil "  and  **  affection- 
ate "  are  invariably  the  epithets  by  which 
those  who  knew  hmi  in  his  childhood  convey 
their  impression  of  his  character. 

Of  all  the  qualities,  indeed,  of  his  nature, 
affectionateness  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ardent  and  most  deep.     A  disposition, 

1  In  the  MS.  remarks  on  his  Satire,  to  which  I  hare 
alreedy  referred,  he  says,  on  this  passage —**  Yea,  and  a 
pretty  dance  they  have  led  me." 

s  **  Fool  then,  and  but  little  wiser  now.** 


on  his  own  side,  to  form  strong  attachments, 
and  a  yearning  desire  after  affection  in  re- 
turn, were  the  feeline  and  the  want  that 
formed  the  dream  and  torment  of  his  ex- 
istence. We  have  seen  with  what  passionate 
enthusiasm  he  threw  himself  into  ub  boyish 
firiendships.  The  all^dMorbing  and  unsuc- 
cessfiil  love  that  followed  was,  if  I  may  so 
sajr,  the  agony,  without  being  the  death,  of 
this  unsated  desire,  which  lived  on  through 
his  life,  and  filled  his  poetry  widi  the  very 
soul  of  tenderness,  lent  the  colouring  of  its 
light  to  even  those  unworthy  ties  which 
vanity  or  passion  led  him  afterwards  to  form, 
and  was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  farnd 
spirit  in  those  stanzas  written  but  a  few 
months  before  his  death : — 

u  *Tls  ttane  this  heart  should  be  nnmoired, 
Since  others  It  ha^pseeed  Co  move ; 
Tet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love  1" 

It  is  much,  I  own,  to  be  questioned, 
whether,  even  under  the  moat  finrourabie 
circumstances,  a  dispooition  such  as  I  have 
here  described  could  have  escaped  ultimate 
disappointment,  or  found  any  where  a  resting 
place  for  its  imaginings  and  desires.  But,m 
the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  disappointment  met 
him  on  the  very  threshold  of  life*  Hismother,. 
to  whom  his  affections  first,  naturally  with 
ardour,  turned,  either  repelled  them  rudc^» 
or  ci^riciously  trifled  wtth  them.  In  speu- 
ing  ol  his  early  days  to  a  friend  at  Genoa,  a 
short  time  before  his  departure  for  Greece, 
he  traced  the  first  feelings  of  pain  and  hu- 
miliation he  had  ever  known  to  the  coldness 
with  which  his  mother  had  received  his  ca- 
resses in  infimcy,  and  the  fiwquent  taunts  on 
his  personal  deformity  with  which  she  had 
wounded  him. 

The  sympathy  of  a  sister's  love,  of  all  the 
influences  on  the  mind  of  a  youth  the  moat 
softening,  was  also,  in  his  early  davs,  denied 
to  him,  —  his  sister  Augusta  and  he  havii^ 
seen  but  little  of  each  other  while  youn^. 
A  vent  throuffh  the  calm  channel  of  domestic 
aff*ections  miriit  have  brought  down  die  high 
current  of  his  feelings  to  a  level  nearer 
that  of  the  worid  he  had  to  traverse,  and 
thus  saved  them  firom  the  tumultuous  rapida 
and  falls  to  which  this  eariy  elevation,  in 
their  after-course,  exposed  them.  In-  the 
dearth  of  all  home-endearments,  his  heart 
had  no  other  resouree  but  in  those  boyish 
friendships  which  he  formed  at  school;  and 
when  these  were  interrupted  by  his  removal 
to  Cambridge,  he  was  again  thrown  back, 
isolated,  on  nis  own  restless  desires.  Then 
followed  his  ill4ated  attachment  to  Miss 
Chaworth,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  he  himself  attributed  the  desolating 
change  then  wrought  in  his  disposition. 
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*I  doubt  sometimes  (he  says,  in  his 
'Detedied  Thoughts,')  whether,  after  all,  a 
qoiet  and  nnagititted  life  would  have  suited 
me ;  yet  I  sometimes  long  lor  it.  My  earliest 
dreams  (as  most  boys'  dreams  are)  were 
martial  :  but  a  little  later  they  were  all  for 
kne  and  retirement,  till  the  hopeless  attach- 
ment to  Mary  Chaworth  began  and  con- 
timied  (though  sedulously  concealed)  very 
euty  in  my  teens ;  and  so  upwards  for  a  time. 
TVi  threw  me  out  again  '  alone  on  a  wide, 
wide  seau'  In  the  year  1804  I  recollect 
Bieeting  my  sister  at  General  Harcourt's,  in 
Porttand  nice.  I  was  then  cne  thmg,  and 
sf  she  had  alwajrs  tiU  then  found  me.  When 
we  met  again  m  1805  (she  told  me  since) 
that  my  temper  and  disposition  were  so 
conpletelT  altered,  that  I  was  hardly  to  be 
recognised.  I  was  not^en  sensible  of  the 
ehai^;  bnt  I  can  beueve  it,  and  account 
fcrit." 

I  hare  already  described  his  parting  with 
Miss  Chaworth  previously  to  her  marriage. 
Once  again,  aft^  that  erent,  he  saw  her, 
and  for  the  last  time, — being  invited  by 
Mr.  Chaworth  to  dine  at  Annesley  not  long 
before  his  departure  from  England.  The 
few  years  that  had  elapsed  since  their  last 
meeting  had  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  imeanmce  and  manners  of  the  young 
poet,  llie  fiit,  unformed  sdioolboy  was  now 
a  slender  and  gracefol  vonng  man.  Those 
eflBotions  and  pasrions  which  at  first  hei^ten, 
and  then  destroy,  beauty,  had  as  yet  produced 
only  their  fovourable  effects  on  his  features ; 
ana,  though  with  but  little  aid  from  the  ex- 
amine of  refined  society,  his  manners  had 
subsided  into  that  tone  of  gentleness  and 
self^KMsession  which  more  uian  any  thing 
mans  the  well-bred  gentleman.  Once  only 
was  the  latter  of  these  qualities  put  to  the 
trial,  when  the  little  daughter  of  his  feir 
hostess  was  brought  into  the  room.  At  the 
flight  of  the  child  he  started  involuntarily, — it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
conceal  his  emotion ;  and  to  the  sensations 
of  that  moment  we  are  indebted  for  those 
toochinff  stanzas,  *  Well — thou  art  happy," 
8tc  ■,  which  appeared  afterwards  in  a  Bus- 
ceOany  published  by  one  of  his  friends,  and 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  general  collection 
of  his  woitkM,  Under  the  influence  of  the 
same  deqwndent  passion,  he  wrote  two 
other  poems  at  this  period,  from  which,  ss 
they  exist  only  in  the  Miscellanv  I  have  just 
alluded  to,  and  that  collection  has  for  some 
time  been  out  pi  print,  a  few  stanzas  may, 
not  improperly,  be  extracted  here. 

I  Dated,  Id  Mi  d»islMioo|)f,  Not.  S.  1808. 

•  BncidML  fa  hl»  oflgfaid  BHuniMripC,  **  To  Mn. 


•*  THB  FARBWBLL~TO  A  LADY.  • 

*  When  man,  expeUM  from  Bd«n*s  bowers, 
A  mOBWDt  Unger'd  near  the  gate. 
Bach  scene  recall'd  the  TanishM  hoars, 
And  bade  him  curse  his  fbture  Ikte. 

**  But  wandering  oo  through  distant  dimes. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 
Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  rellet 

**  Thus,  Indj*,  most  it  be  with  me. 

And  1  must  view  thy  ehanns  no  more  1 
For,  whilst  I  Unger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  aU  I  knew  before,'*  ftc.  &c. 

The  Other  poem  is,  throughout,  full  of 
tenderness ;  but  I  shall  ffiye  only  what  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  strikmg  stanzas. 

•*  STANZAS  TO  •  •  •  OK  LEAVING 
BNGLAND. 

**  'TIs  done— and  shirerhig  in  the  gale 
llie  bark  nnftirls  her  snowy  sail  i 
And  whistUng  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  shags  on  hl^  the  fresh'nlng  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone. 
Because  I  cannot  lore  but  one. 

**  As  soose  lone  bird,  without  a  mate, 
Mjr  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  fhoe. 
And  er'n  in  crowds  em  still  alone, 
I  cannot  lore  but  one. 


Hasten,  «B  belDf  sakad  njr  reaapo  for  qniltioe  ^ng- 
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*  And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  win  seek  a  foreign  home  $ 
TiU  I  forget  a  lUse  folr  face, 
I  ne*er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun. 
But  erer  lore,  and  lore  but  one. 

*•  I  go— bnt  whertsoe*er  I  See 
There's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  mei 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart, 
'Where  I  can  daim  the  meanest  perti 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

**  To  tbiidi  of  ereiy  early  leene. 
Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we're  been. 
Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with 
But  mine,  alas  I  has  stood  the  blow ; 
Tet  still  beau  on  as  it  begun. 
And  never  truly  lores  but  one. 

**  And  who  that  dear  lored  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  Tulgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  lore  was  crost. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  fisel  the  most  { 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Hare  lored  so  long,  and  lored  but  one. 

••  Tre  tried  anotker's  fotters,  too. 
With  cfaanns,  perchance,  as  foir  to  rlew  ( 
And  I  would  foln  hare  lored  as  well. 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 


landlnthe  spring."    The  date  mbiaiwA  is  Decembers. 
1808. 
s  In  his  first  copy, "  Thus,  Mary," 
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**  ■Twoald  looche  tolak«  mm  Uaswteg  Tiew, 
Ami  bl6M  fthM  In  my  bMt  adieu ; 
Yet  wlih  1  not  tboie  egret  to  wmp 
For  bim  thet  wanders  o*er  the  deq) ; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth,  are  gone. 
Yet  stlU  he  Ioyos,  and  Iotos  but  one/'  > 

While  thus,  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
heart,  his  thirst  after  affection  was  thwarted, 
in  another  instinct  of  his  nature,  not  1^ 
strong — the  desire  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction —  he  was,  in  an  equal  degree, 
checked  in  his  aspirings,  and  mortified.  The 
inadequacy  of  his  means  to  his  station  was 
early  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  humili- 
ation to  him ;  and  those  hi^h,  patrician 
notions  of  birth  in  which  he  mdulged  but 
made  the  disparity  between  his  fortune 
and  his  rank  the  more  galling.  Ambition, 
however,  soon  whispered  to  him  that  there 
were  other  and  nobler  ways  to  distinction. 
The  eminence  which  talent  builds  for  itself 
might,  one  day,  he  proudly  felt,  be  his  own ; 
nor  was  it  too  sanguine  to  hope  that,  under 
the  favour  accoroed  usually  to  youth,  he 
might  with  impunity  venture  on  his  first 
steps  to  fame.  But  here,  as  in  every  other 
object  of  his  heart,  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification awaited  him.  Instead  of  ex- 
periencing the  ordinary  ibrbeanuice,.if  not  in- 
dulgence, with  which  young  aspinuits  for  fiune 
are  received  by  their  critics,  he  found  himself 
instantly  the  victim  of  such  unmeasured 
severity  as  is  not  often  dealt  out  even  to 
veteran  offenders  in  literature ;  and,  with  a 
heart  fresh  from  the  trials  of  disappointed 
love,  saw  those  resources  and  consolations 
which  he  had  sought  in  the  exercise  of  his 
intellectual  strength  also  invaded. 

While  thus  prematurely  broken  into  the 
pains  of  life,  a  no  less  darkening  effect  was 
produced  upon  him  by  too  early  an  initiation 
mto  its  pleasures.  That  chann  with  which 
the  fancy  of  youth  invests  an  untried  world 
was,  in  his  case,  soon  dissipated.  His 
passions  had,  at  the  very  onset  of  their 
career,  forestalled  the  future ;  and  the  blank 
void  that  followed  was  by  himself  considered 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  that  melancholy, 
which  now  settled  so  deef^y  into  his  chaF 
racter. 

"  Mv  passions"  (he  says,  in  his  *  Detached 
Thoumts')  "were  developed  very  early — 
so  eany  that  few  would  bcjieve  me  if  I  were 
to  state  the  period  and  the  facts  which  ac- 
companied it.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  caused  the  anticipated  melan- 
choly of  my  thoughts, — having  anticipated 
life.    My  earlier  poems  are  the  thoughts  of 

^  Thus  corrected  by  htanself  in  a  copy  of  the  Ifflseellany 
now  in  my  possession }  —the  two  last  lines  being,  ori- 
ginally, as  fbUows  t-- 


one  at  least  ten  years  older  than  the  age  at 
which  they  were  written, — I  don*t  mean  for 
their  solidity,  but  their  experience.  The 
two  first  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  were 
completed  at  twenty-^wo ;  and  thev  are 
written  as  if  by  a  man  older  than  I  shfttt 
probably  ever  be." 

Thoi^glh  the  allusions  in  the  first  sentence 
of  this  extract  have  reference  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  they  aflbrd  an  opportunity  of 
remarkmg,  that  however  dissipated  may  have 
been  the  life  which  he  led  during  the  two  or 
three  years  previous  to  his  departure  on  his 
travels,  yet  the  notion  caught  up  by  many* 
fix>m  his  own  allusions,  in  Childe  Harold,  to 
irregularities  and  orgies  of  which  Kewstewl 
had  been  the  scene,  is,  like  most  odier  im- 
putations against  him,  founded  on  his  own 
testimony,  greatly  exaggerated.  He  describes, 
it  is  well  known,  the  nome  of  his  poetical 
representative  as  a  "monastic  dome,  con- 
demned to  uses  viU^"  and  then  adds,-^ 

**  Where  SuperstiUon  oooe  had  nude  her  den. 
Now  Paphian  girts  were  known  to  sing  and  smne.** 

Mr,  Dallas,  too,  giving  in  to  the  same  strain 
of  exaggeration,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
poet's  preparations  for  his  departure,  *'at 
ready  satiated  with  pleasure,  and  disgusted 
with  those  companions  who  have  no  other 
resource,  he  had  resolved  on  mastermg 
his  appetites; — he  broke  up  his  harems."* 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  narrowness 
of  Lord  Byron's  means  would  alone  have 
prevented  such  oriental  luxuries.  The  mode 
of  his  life  at  Newstead  was  simple  and  unex- 
pensive.  His  companions,  though  not  averse 
to  convivial  indulgences,  were  of  habits  and 
tastes  too  intellectual  for  mere  vulgar  de- 
bauchery ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
"  harems,"  it  appears  certain  that  one  or  two 
suspected  **  sMUroduckB^  (as  the  andent 
monks  of  the  abbey  would  have  styled  themX 
and  those,  too,  among  the  ordinair  menials 
of  the  establishment,  were  all  tnat  even 
scandal  itself  could  ever  fix  upon  to  warrant 
such  an  assumption. 

That  gaming  was  among  his  follies  at  this 
period  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  journal  I 
nave  just  cited :  — 

**  I  have  a  notion  (he  says)  that  gamblers 
are  as  happy  as  man^  people,  being  always 
excUetL  Women,  wme,  fame,  the  table, — 
even  ambition,  sate  now  and  then ;  but  every 
turn  of  the  card  and  cast  of  the  dice  keeps 
the  gamester  alive :  besides,  one  can  game 
ten  times  longer  than  one  can  do  any  thing 
else.*    I  was  very  fond  of  it  when  young. 


"Though 
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that  18  to  amy,  of  haaurd,  for  I  hate  all  card 
gamea, — even  faro.  When  macco  (or  what- 
ever thev  spdl  it)  was  introduced,  I  gave  up 
the  whole  thing,  for  I  loved  and  mi^ed  the 
nUie  and  dash  of  the  box  and  dice,  and  the 
glorioas  uncertainty,  not  only  of  good  luck 
or  had  luck,  but  of  any  luiJk  ai  all,  as  one  had 
a^mns^numi  fo  throw  jieu  to  dccide  at  all.  I 
have  thrown  as  many  as  fourteen  mains 
rwimin^  and  cairied  off  all  the  cash  upon 
the  table  occauonaUy;  but  I  had  no  cooU 
neaa,  or  iudg^nent,  or  calculation.  It  was 
the  delii^t  of  the  thing  that  pleased  me. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  left  off  in  time,  without 
beo^  much  a  winner  or  loser.  Since  one- 
and-twenty  yean  of  age  I  played  but  little, 
and  theo  never  above  a  hundred,  or  two,  or 


To  this,  and  other  follies  of  the  same 
period,  he  aUudes  in  the  following  note  — 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BAKKES. 

«  Tvelr*  o'clock,  Fridij  night. 

«  My  dear  Baokes, 

''Ihavejustreodvedyournote;  believe 
me  I  regret  most  sincerely  that  I  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it  before,  as  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you  that  your  conversation  for 
half  an  hour  would  haye  been  much  more 
i^ireeaUe  to  me  than  gambling  or  drinking, 
or  any  other  foshionable  mode  of  passing  an 
evening  abroad  or  at  home. — I  really  am 
venr  sorrv  that  I  went  out  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  your  despatch  :  in  future  pray  let 
me  hear  fincHn  you  before  six,  and  wnatever 
my  eneagements  may  be,  I  will  always  post- 
pone them. — Believe  me,  with  that  deference 
which  I  have  always  from  my  childhood  paid 
to  yoor  ialenii,  and  with  someidiat  a  better 
ofnmon  of  your  heart  than  I  have  hitherto 

"  Yours  ever,"  &c. 

Among  the  causes — if  not  rather  among 
tlie  rendts — of  that  disposition  to  melan- 
choly, which,  after  all,  perhaps,  naturally 
bdoi^ed  to  his  temperament,  must  not  be 
fofgotten  those  scqptical  views  of  religion. 


Scott  hw  wifttcD— **  A  man  mnit  Uke  monej  well,  or 
plaf  very  deep,  to  admin  famblfaag."] 

>  I  ttvothowordaaa  Johnion  hat  reported  tiMm;~ 
hi  Swift's  ovn  lattar  thof  are.  If  1  recollect  rlfht,  raUier 
C**  I  have  no  Tery  ftroog  faith  in  your  pro- 
I  to  NtlramaBt :  yo*  are  not  of  an  age  for  It,  nor 
haTO  fonetbrangh  either  good  or  bad  fortmie  enough  to 
go  Into  a  eomer«  and  form  coochtriont  4t  cemitmptm 
lUfitfi  memU,  uttlem  a  poet  grows  weary  of  too 
aliriatera  do  of  too  much  weight  of 
*^Smifi  «9  Pope,  Sep.  SO.  17».] 
t  Thmm  in,  at  loait,  ono  itrlUng  point  of  ilmllarlty 

In  the  dlapodllon  which  John- 
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which  clouded,  as  has  been  shown,  his  boyish 
thoughts,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
8f>eakin£,  gathered  still  more  darkly  over  his 
mind.  In  general  we  find  the  young  too 
ardently  occupied  with  the  ei\joyments  which 
this  life  gives  or  promises  to  afford  either 
leisure  or  inclination  for  much  inquiiy  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  next.  But  with  him  it 
was  unluckily  otherwise;  and  to  have,  at 
once,  anticipated  the  worst  experience  both 
of  the  volup^ary  and  thereasoner, — to  have 
readied,  as  he  supposed,  the  boundary  of 
this  world's  pleasures,  and  see  notliing  but 
**  clouds  ana  darkness "  beyond,  was  the 
doom,  the  anomalous  doom,  which  a  nature, 
premature  in  all  its  passions  and  powers,  in- 
flicted on  Lord  Byron. 

When  Pope,  at  the  age  of  five4U)d<^wenty, 
coii4>lained  of  beim;  weary  of  the  world,  he 
was  told  bv  Swift  that  he  "  had  not  yet  acted 
or  suffered  enoiuh  in  the  world  to  have 
become  wearv  of  it."  *  But  for  different 
was  the  youtn  of  Pope  and  of  Byron ;  — 
what  the  former  but  anticipated  in  thought, 
the  latter  had  drunk  deq>  of  in  reality ; — 
at  an  age  when  the  one  was  but  looking 
forth  on  the  sea  of  life,  the  other  had  plunged 
in,  and  tried  its  depths.  Swift  himself,  in 
whom  early  disappomtments  and  wrongs  had 
opened  a  vein  of  bitterness  that  never  again 
closed,  afibrds  a  for  closer  parallel  to  the  fote 
of  our  noble  poets  as  well  in  the  untime* 
liness  of  the  trials  he  had  been  doomed  to 
encounter,  as  in  the  traces  of  their  havoc 
which  they  left  in  his  character. 

That  the  romantic  foncy  of  youth,  which 
courts  melancholy  as  an  indulgence,  and 
loves  to  assume  a  sadness,  it  has  not  had 
time  to  earn,  may  have  had  some  share  in, 
at  least,  fostering  the  gloom  by  which  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet  was  overcast,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  of  his  havings  at  this  time,  amone  the 
ornaments  of  his  study,  a  number  of  skulls 
hi^y  polished,  and  placed  on  li^dit  stands 
rouna  the  room,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  rather  courted  than  shunned  such  ^loomv 
associations.  ^  Being  a  sort  of  boyish  m^ 
mickry,  too^  of  the  use  to  which  the  poet 

fon  has  thui  attributed  to  Swift  :—**  The  roqptdons  of 
Swift*!  Irrellglon/*  he  Mqrt,  **  proceeded.  In  a  greet  mea^ 
rare,  flrom  hU  dread  of  hypocrisy ;  iiuiead  tf  wi»ki$ig  t» 
«Mm  tetter,  he  detjgkted  te  seatUitg  worse  tkan  he  wot." 

'  Another  um  to  which  he  ^H>ropriated  one  of  the 
Bkulb  found  la  digging  at  Newitead  was  the  baring  It 
mounted  in  tilTfr,  and  converted  Into  a  drinklng-cup. 
TbU  whim  has  been  commemorated  In  some  well-linown 
Terses  of  his  own  ;  and  the  cop  Itself,  which,  apart  from 
any  revolting  Ideas  It  may  excite,  forms  by  no  means  an 
inelegant  ol^ect  to  the  eye,  is,  with  many  other  inte- 
resting relics  of  Lord  Byron,  hi  the  possession  of  the 
present  proprietor  of  Kewstead  Abbey,  Colonel  WOdman. 
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Young  18  said  to  have  u>plted  a  skull  ^  such 
a  display  might  well  induce  some  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  gloom,  did  we  not, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
life  and  writings,  track  yisibly  the  deep  yein 
of  melancholy  which  nature  had  imbedded 
in  his  character. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  and  heart,  *— 
as,  from  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  others, 
I  have  collected  it,  —  in  which  Lord  Byron 
now  set  out  on  his  indefinite  pilgrimage ; 
and  never  was  there  a  change  wrought  in 
disposition  and  character  to  which  Shak- 
speare's  fancy  of  "  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 
tune  "  more  truly  applied.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  Lord  Carlisle  to  countenance  him, 
and  his  humiliating  position  in  consequence, 
completed  the  full  measure  of  that  mortifi- 
cation towards  which  so  many  other  causes 
had  concurred.  Baffled,  as  he  had  been,  in 
his  own  ardent  pursuit  of  affection  and 
firiendship,  his  sole  revenge  and  consolation 
lay  in  doubting  that  any  such  fedings  really 
existed.  The  various  crosses  he  had  met 
with,  in  themselves  sufficiently  irritating  and 
wounding,  were  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
high,  impatient  teinper  with  which  he  en- 
countered them.  What  others  would  have 
bowed  to,  as  misfortunes,  his  proud  spirit 
rose  against,  as  wrongs  ;  and  the  vehemence 
of  this  re-action  produced,  at  once,  a  revo- 
lution throughout  his  whole  character^,  in 
which,  as  in  revolutions  of  the  political 
world,  all  that  was  bad  and  irregular  in  his 
nature  burst  forth  with  all  that  was  most 
energetic  and  gr^d.  The  very  virtues  and 
excellences  of  his  disposition  ministered  to 
the  violence  of  this  change.  The  same  ardour 
that  had  burned  through  his  friendships  and 
loves  now  fed  the  fierce  explosions  of  his  indig- 
nation and  scorn.  His  natural  vivacity  and 
humour  but  lent  a  fresher  flow  to  his  bitter- 
ness *,  till  he  at  last  revelled  in  it  as  an  indul- 
gence  ;  and  that  hatred  of  h^rpocrisy,  which 
had  hitherto  only  shown  itselfin  a  too  shadowy 
colouring  of  his  own  youthful  frailties,  now 
hurried  him,  from  his  horror  of  all  false  pre- 
tensions to  virtue,  into  the  still  more  dan- 
gerous boast  and  ostentation  of  vice. 


1  [When  Young  wu  writing  on«  of  hb  trigeiUet, 
Grafton,  according  to  Spence,  sent  Mm  a  human  ikoll, 
whh  a  candle  In  tt  ai  a  lamp ;  and  the  poet  b  ndd 
to  have  uied  It.  —  Sptnee*s  Anecdotes.^ 

*  Bouueau  appears  to  have  been  consdoua  of  a  similar 
sort  of  change  In  hU  own  nature :— '*  They  have  laboured 
without  Intermission,"  he  says.  In  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
Boufflers.  *'  to  give  to  my  heart,  and,  perhaps,  at  the 
same  time  to  my  genius,  a  spring  and  stimulus  of  action, 
which  they  have  not  inherited  from  nature.    1  was  bom 
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FALMOUTH.  —  LBTTKRS  TO  VES.  BTROIf, 
REMRY  DRURY,  AND  HODGSON. — VERSES 
WRITTEN  ON  BOARD  THE  LISBON  PACKET. 

—  LISBON.  —  SETILLB.  —  CADIZ. CIN- 

TRA.  —  MAFRA. —  ANECDOTES.  — GIBRAL- 
TAR.— MALTA.  — MRS.  SPENCER  SMITH. 

"  SWEET  FLORENCE."  —  PRBVE8A.  —  TE- 
PALEEN.  —  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALI  PA- 
CHA.— JANINA. — ZITZA. — ^ACARNANIA. — 

NIGHT    SCENE     AT    UTRAIKEY.  MIS80- 

LONGHI.  —  PATRAS.  —  Y08TIZZA. PAR- 
NASSUS. —  THEBES.  —  ATHENS.  — "  MAID 
OF  ATHENS.** — CHILDE  HAROLD  COM- 
MENCED. 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother,  written 
a  few  days  before  he  sailed,  giYes  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  persons  who  com- 
posed his  suite.  Robert  Kushton,  whom  he 
mentions  so  feelingly  in  the  postscript,  was 
the  boy  introduced,  as  his  page.  In  the  first 
canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

LnTsa  94.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

*«  Fafanouth,  June  tL  ISOS. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  am  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days ;  pro- 
bably before  this  reaches  you.  Fletcher 
begged  so  hard,  that  I  have  continued  him 
in  my  service.  If  he  does  not  behave  well 
abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a  tnauport, 
I  have  a  German  servant,  (who  has  been 
with  Mr.  Wilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and 
was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  Dr. 
Butler,  of  Harrow,)  Robert  and  William  ; 
they  constitute  my  whole  suite.  I  have 
letters  in  plenty  :  —  you  shall  hear  from  me 
at  the  different  ports  I  touch  upon ;  but 
you  must  not  be  alarmed  if  my  letters  mis- 
canjy.  The  Continent  is  in  a  fine  state  — 
an  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Paris,  and 
the  Austrians  are  beating  Buonaparte  — the 
Tyrolese  have  risen. 

'*  There  is  a  pictive  of  me  in  oil,  to  be 
sent  down  to  Kewstead  soon.  —  I  wish  the 


weak,— HI  treatment  hat  made  me  ttroiig.**~HviR*8 
Priwmie  Cormpomdtmce, 

•  [**  Dr.  Adami  told  me  that  Johuon,  while  he  waa 
at  Pembroke  College,  *  was  a  gay  and  froUoome  fellow  ;  * 
but  thb  1*  a  itrlklng  proof  of  the  fiUlacy  of  I4»pearancea, 
and  bow  Utile  any  of  ua  know  of  the  real  Internal  state 
eren  of  thoie  whom  we  aee  moat  frequently.  When  I 
mentioned  to  him  thli  aeoount,  he  laid,  '  Ah,  air,  I  waa 
mad  and  violent :  It  was  Mtenteu  which  they  mlatook 
for  frolic.'  *'  —  BoswBLL,  toI.  L  p.  74.] 
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had  something  better  to  do  than 
cany  my  miniatiires  to  Nottingham  to  copy. 
Now  they  have  done  it,  you  may  ask  them 
to  copy  the  others,  which  are  greater  fa- 
Yourites  than  my  own.  As  to  money  mat- 
ters, I  am  mined — at  least  till  Rochdale  is 
sold ;  and  if  that  does  not  turn  out  well,  1 
shall  enter  into  the  Austrian  or  Russian 
service — perhiqw  the  Toridsh,  if  I  like  their 
manners.  The  world  is  all  before  me,  and  I 
leave  England  without  regret,  and  without 
a  wish  to  revisit  any  thing  it  contains,  except 
ycwTMJ^  and  your  present  residence. 

**  Believe  me,  yours  ever  sincerely. 

"P.  S. — Pray  teU  Mr.  Rushton  his  son 
is  weD,  and  doing  well ;  so  is  Murray,  indeed 
better  than  I  ever  saw  him  ;  he  will  be  back 
in  about  a  month.  I  ou^t  to  add  the  leaving 
Murray  to  my  few  regrets,  as  bis  age  perhaps 
will  prevent  my  seeing  him  again.  Robert 
I  take  with  me ;  I  like  him,  because,  like 
myself  he  seems  a  friendless  animal." 

To  those  who  have  in  their  remembrance 
his  poetical  description  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  now  took  leave  of  England,  the 
gaiety  and  levity  of  the  letters  I  am  about 
to  give  will  appear,  it  is  not  improbable, 
straiwe  and  startling.  But  in  a  temperament 
like  that  of  Lord  Byron,  such  bursts  of  vivacity 
on  the  flurftce  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  wounded  spirit  underneath  i  ;  and 
the  Iig^t,  laughing  tone  that  pervades  these 
letters,  but  nutkes  the  feeling  of  solitariness 
that  breaks  out  in  them  the  more  striking 
and  afibcting. 


LcrmSft.    TO  MR.  HENBT  DRURY. 

•«  Falmouth.  Jane  3A.  1809. 

•*  My  dear  Drury, 

**Vf^e  sBjl  to-morrow  in  the  Lisbon 
padLet,  having  been  detained  till  now  by  the 
tack  of  wind,  and  other  necessaries.    These 


<  Tlw  poet  Cowpwr,  iti*  well  knovo,  prodooedtluit 
iBii>«r|rttim  of  hmnour,  John  Gilpbi,  during  wm  of  hit 
•ts  of  movWd  do)«ction ;  nnd  be  himself  sajt,  **  Strange 
m  H  Buqr  teem,  the  noet  iudlcrooa  Unet  I  erer  wrote 
here  been  written  In  the  laddect  mood,  and  but  for  that 
nilArtt  mood,  perbepa,  bed  never  been  written  at  alL** 
[See  floolhef'i  Ufe  of  Cowper,  vol.  U.  p.  8B.] 

*  The  feeooeOlatloa  wldch  took  place  between  hfan 
and  Dr.  Bntkr,  beftm  hla  departure,  la  one  of  tlMiee 
inatancaa  of  plMsebiilty  and  pUaUeneaa  with  which  hla 
HUB  abounded.  We  haire  leen,  too,  from  the  manner  in 
wMch  he  mentiona  the  clrcnmstanoe  in  one  of  hii  note- 
liooka,  that  tlie  reconcllemait  waa  of  that  generously 
letiospeaire  kind,  in  which  not  only  the  feeing  of  hoa- 
tWtf  la  renoooced  In  fttture,  but  a  strong  regret  ez- 
IpreBSCd  that  It  had  been  erer  entertained. 

Hot  eoolent  with  this  private  atonement  to  Dr.  Butler, 
it  was  his  iatenlSon,  had  he  published  another  edition  of 
the  BouFt  ct  Idleneas,  to  substitute  for  the  olltasive 


bemg  at  last  procured,  by  this  tune  to- 
morrow  evening  we  shall  be  embarked  on  the 
vide  vorld  of  vaters.  vor  all  the  vorld  like 
Robinson  Crusoe.  The  BCalta  vessel  not 
sailing  for  some  weeks,  we  have  determined 
to  go  by  way  of  Lisbon,  and,  as  my  servants 
term  it,  to  see  *that  there  Portmgale*  — 
thence  to  Cadiz  and  CHbraltar,  and  so  on 
our  old  route  to  Malta  and  Constantinople, 
if  so  be  that  Captain  Kidd,  our  gallant  com- 
mander, understands  plain  sailing  and  Mei^ 
cator,  and  takes  us  on  our  voyage  all  ac- 
cording to  the  chart. 

"  Will  you  tell  Dr.  Butler  ^  that  I  have 
taken  the  treasure  of  a  servant,  Friese,  the 
native  of  Prussia  Proper,  into  my  service 
from  his  recommendation.  He  has  been  all 
among  the  Worshippers  of  Fire  in  Persia, 
and  has  seen  Persepolis  and  all  that. 

**  Hobhouse  has  inade  woundy  preparations 
for  a  book  on  his  return  ;  100  pens,  two 
gallons  of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of 
best  blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a  discern- 
ing public.  I  have  laid  down  my  pen,  but 
have  promised  to  contribute  a  chapter  on 
the  state  of  morals,  &c.  &c. 

**  *  The  cock  is  crowing, 
1  must  be  going. 
And  can  no  more.* 

Gkoa  qf  Gttgtr  numb, 

**  Adieu.  — Believe  me,"  &c  &c 


Lbttse  as.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

•*  Falmouth,  June  n,  1800. 

**  My  dear  Hodgson, 

"Before  tms  reaches  you,  Hobhouse^ 
two  officers'  wives,  three  children,  two 
waitinMuaidSy  ditto  subalterns  for  the  troopjs, 
three  Portuguese  esquires  and  domestics,  in 
all  nineteen  souls,  will  have  sailed  in  the 
Lisbon  packet,  wiUi  the  noble  Captain  Kidd, 
a  eallant  commander  as  ever  smu^led  an 
anker  of  ri^t  Nantz. 


Torses  against  that  gentlenian  a  Ikvnk  anrowal  of  the 
wrong  he  had  been  guUty  of  in  giving  vent  to  them. 
This  ftct,  so  creditable  to  the  candour  of  his  nature,  I 
loam  from  a  loose  sheet  in  his  hand-writing,  containing 
the  following  corrections.  In  place  of  the  passage  be- 
gbming  **  Or  If  my  Muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew,"  lie 
meant  to  insert— 

**  If  once  my  Muse  a  harslier  portrait  drew. 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem'd  tlie  likeness  tme. 
By  cooler  judgment  taught,  her  fiiult  she  owna,« 
With  noble  minds  a  ftult,  confessed,  atones." 


And  to  the  passage  immediatdy  succeeding  bis 
praise  of  Dr.  Drury —**  Pomposus  fills  Ids  magisterial 
chair,'*  it  waa  his  intention  to  give  the  following  turn :  — 

**  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair  { 
Beltictant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care ; 
Oh  may  like  honours  crown  his  flitnre  name,  — 
If  such  his  virtues,  such  shall  be  his  fiune.*' 


& 
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"  We  are  going  to  Lisbon  irst,  because 
the  Malta  packet  has  sailed,  d'ye  see?  — 
from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Constanti- 
nople, and  '  all  that,*  as  Orator  Henley  said, 
when  he  put  the  Church,  and  '  all  that,'  in 
danger. ' 

**This  town  of  Falmouth,  as  you  will 
partly  ooiyecture,  is  no  great  wa^s  from  the 
sea.  It  is  defended  on  the  sefr«ide  by  tway 
castles,  St.  Maws  and  Pendennis,  extremely 
well  calculated  for  annoying  every  body 
except  an  enemy.  St.  Maws  \a  garrisoned 
by  an  able4x>died  person  of  fourscore,  a 
widower.  He  has  tne  whole  conunand  and 
sole  management  of  six  roost  unmanageable 
pieces  of  ordnance,  admirably  adapted  for 
the  destruction  of  Pendennis,  a  like  tower 
of  strength  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ChanneL  We  have  seen  St.  Maws,  but 
Pendennis  they  will  not  let  us  behold,  save 
at  a  distance,  because  Hobhouse  and  I  are 
suspected  of  having  already  taken  St.  Maws 
by  a  coup  de  main. 

**  The  town  contains  many  Quakers  and 
salt  fish — the  ousters  have  a  taste  of  copper, 
owing  to  the  soil  of  a  mining  country  —  the 
women  (blessed  be  the  Corporation  there- 
for I)  are  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail  when  they 
pick  and  steal,  as  happened  to  one  of  the 
lair  sex  vesterday  noon.  She  was  perti- 
nadous  m  her  behaviour,  and  damned  the 
mayor. 

'*  I  don't  know  when  I  can  write  acain, 
because  it  depends  on  that  experienced  na*- 
vi^tor.  Captain  Kidd,  and  the  'stormy 
wmds  that  (don't^  blow '  at  this  season.  1 
leave  England  without  regret  —  I  shall  re- 
turn to  It  without  pleasure.  I  am  like 
Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten 
no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ;  — 
and  uius  ends  my  first  chapter.    Adieu. 

*•  Yours,"  &c. 


In  thb  letter  the  following  lively  verses 
were  enclosed :  — 

"  Falmouth  Roads,  June  80. 1809. 

**  Huxsa  1  Hodftoo,  we  ara  gotog. 

Our  embargo's  off  at  last ; 
FaTourable  breasas  blowiog 

Bend  the  canrass  o'er  the  mast. 
From  aloft  the  signal's  streaming, 

Harkl  the  fkrewell  gun  is  fired. 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 

Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 

<  [Henlejr,  in  one  of  his  publications  entitled  **  Oratory 
Transactioni,"  engaged  '*  to  execute  singly  what  would 
sprain  a  doten  of  modem  doctors  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
—to  write,  read,  and  study  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  yet 
appear  as  ontoached  by  the  yoke  as  if  he  nerer  wore  it 
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Here's  m  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Prying  from  the  Custom-hoaae ; 
Trunks  mtpadiing. 
Cases  cracking, 
Not  a  comer  for  a  mouae 
'Scapes  unseareh'd  amid  the  rad^et. 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

**  Now  our  boatmen  quit  thdr  mooriag, 
And  all  liaiids  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  from  the  qu^  is  lowering. 
We're  impatient— •  push  fhnn  shore. 

*  Have  a  care  I  that  case  holds  Hquor— 

Stop  the  boat  —  rm  Bick  — oh  Lord  I  ■ 

*  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  yonll  be  i 
Ere  you'To  been  an  hour  oi 

Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Oemmen,  ladies,  scrrants,  Jukt  i 
Here  entangling. 
All  are  wran^taig. 
Stuck  together  dose  as  wax — 
Such  the  gmeral  noise  and  racket. 
Ere  we  reach  tlie  Lisbon  Tmcktlt. 

*'  Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo  I  tlM  captain. 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  Use  crew ; 
Passengers  their  berths  are  tiapt  in. 

Some  to  grumble,  seane  to  spew. 
'  Hey  day !  can  yoQ  that  a  cabin? 

Why  'tis  hardly  three  feet  squan  t 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in.-i 

MHio  tlie  deuce  can  harbour  there  ?* 

*  Who,  sir?  fAenty— 
NoMes  twenty 

Did  at  once  my  vesaal  lU'— 
'Did they?  Jesus, 
How  vou  sqoeete  ns  1 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  stflli 
Then  I'd  scape  the  heat  and  raekat. 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet.* 

'•Fletcher  I  Murray!  Bob  I  where  am  y«a? 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  Io0b  — 
Bear  a  hand,  you  Jolly  tar  you  I 

Here's  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhouse  muttering  fearftd  curses. 

As  the  hatchway  down  lie  rolls ; 
Now  his  breakihst,  now  his  verses. 

Vomits  forth —and  damns  oar  sools. 

*  Here's  a  stanaa 
OnBragansa— 

Help  I '—'  A  couplet  ?'— '  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water.'  — 

*  What's  the  matter  ?* 

'  Zounds  i  my  liver's  eomlng  fap ; 
I  shall  not  survive  Oie  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Padet.' 

"  Now  at  length  we'ra  off  far  Tlirkiy« 

Lord  knows  when  we  ahell  earn 
Brecxes  foul  and  tfwpests  murky 

May  unship  ns  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  Ufe  at  most  ajest  is. 

As  philosophers  allow, 
Stm  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  k. 

Then  lau|^  on —as  I  do  BOW. 


—  to  teach  in  one  year  what  schools  or  unlversitieB 
in  five ;"  and  he  i^irtheratore  pledged  himself  to 
severe  in  his  bold  scheme,  until  he  had  "  pot  the 
oMtf  aU  UuU,  in  danger."] 
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Oneat  and  small  thiogt, 
Skk  or  well,  at  tea  or  shore ; 
Wtdle  we're  quaffing. 
Let's  have  laughing — 
Who  the  deril  caret  ibr  more  ?— 
Sone  good  wine  I  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Bv'n  oo  boafd  the  Lbbon  Packet  7 

"  Btbon.'* 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  packet  saOed 
from  Falmouth,  and,  after  a  favourable  pas- 
sage  of  fi>ur  days  and  a  half,  the  voyagers 
readied  Lisbon,  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
that  city.' 

The  Ibttowing  letters,  from  Lord  Barron 
to  his  friend  Bfr.  Hodgson,  though  written 
in  hia  most  lig^t  and  schoolboy  strain, 
wiil  give  some  idea  of  the  first  impres- 
sions that  his  residence  in  Lisbon  made 
upon  him.  Such  letters,  too,  contrasted 
with  the  noble  stanzas  on  Portugal  in 
'*Chihie  Harold,*  wiU  show  how  various 
were  tlie  moods  of  his  versatile  mind,  and 
what  dilEsrent  aspects  it  could  take  when  in 
repose  or  on  the  wing. 

I.sma  IT.       TO  MB.  HODGSON. 

•*  LbboQ,  Jaly  16. 1809. 

''Thus  fiur  have  we  pursued  our  route, 
and  seen  all  sorts  of  marvellous  sights,  pa- 
laces, convents.  Sec. ; — which,  being  to  be 
heard  in  my  fr»end  HobHouse's  forthcoming 
Book  of  Tiravels,  I  shall  not  anticipate  by 
sDinii&ling  any  aocoont  whatsoever  to  you  in 
•  p^iteandrdaiideMiDe  manner.  Imurt 
jost  observe,  that  the  village  of  Cintra  in 
Estremadnra  is  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps, 
in  the  world. 

**  I  am  very  happy  here,  because  I  loves 
oranges,  and  talk  Dad  Latin  to  the  monks, 
who  understand  it,  as  it  is  like  their  own, — 
and  I  goes  into  society  (with  my  pocket- 
pistols},  and  I  swims  in  the  Tagus  all  across 
at  once,  and  I  rides  on  an  ass  or  a  mule, 
and  swears  Portuguese,  and  have  |;ot  a 
diaRfaoea  and  bites  from  the  musquitoes. 
Bot  what  of  that  ?  Comfort  must  not  be 
expected  by  Mks  that  go  a  pleasuring. 

"  When  the  Portuguese  are  pertinacious, 
I  say,  *  Carracho ! ' — the  great  oath  of  the 
grandees,  ihat  very  well  supplies  the  place 

^  Lard  BjrroD  mad  aometiaMs  to  mention  a  itrange 
r,  whidi  the  eoramander  of  the  packet.  Captain  Kidd, 
toMmoBthapaaaaga.  This  officer  itatod  that, 
ono  night  In  hli  berth,  he  waa  awakened  bf 
ot  aomethlng  heavy  on  hit  llmba,  and,  there 
being  a  ftint  Hght  In  the  room,  could  see,  as  he  thought, 
dbCfeieily,  the  flgnre  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time 
la  the  narai  servica  in  the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his 
nnUbrm,  and  stretdied  across  the  bed.  Condading  it  to 
be  an  lUnaion  of  the  senses,  he  shot  his  eyes  and  made 
an  aataeCta  sleep.  Bat  still  the  same  preasoreoontlnned, 
aadstill,  u  often  as  ha  TantaNd  to  take  another  look. 


of  *  Damme,'  -~  and,  when  dissatisfied  with 
my  neighbour,  I  pronounce  him  '  Ambra  di 
merdo.  With  these  two  phrases,  and  a 
third,  'Avra  bouro,'  which  signifieth  'Get 
an  ass,'  I  am  universally  understood  to  be  a 
person  of  degree  and  a  master  of  languages. 
How  merrily  we  lives  that  travellers  be!  — 
if  we  had  rood  and  raiment.  But,  in  sober 
sadness,  any  thing  is  better  than  England, 
and  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  my  p^^rim- 
age  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

"  To-morrow  we  start  to  ride  post  near 
400  miles  as  &r  as  Gibraltar,  where  we  em- 
bark for  Melita  and  Byzantium.  A  letter 
to  Malta  will  find  me,  or  to  be  forwarded,  if 
I  am  absent.  Pray  embrace  the  Drury  and 
Dwyer,  and  all  the  Ephesians  you  encounter. 
I  am  writing  with  Butler's  donative  pencil, 
which  makes  my  bad  hand  worse.  Excuse 
illeg^ity. 

**  Hodgson !  send  me  the  news,  and  the 
deaths  and  defeats  and  capital  crimes  and 
the  misfortunes  of  one's  firiends  ;  and  let  us 
hear  of  literary  matters,  and  the  contro- 
versies and  the  criticisms.  All  this  will  be 
pleasant — '  Suave  mari  magno,'  &c.  Talking 
of  that,  I  have  been  sea-sick,  and  sick  of  the 


sea. 


**  Adieu.    Yours  feithfidly,'*  &c. 


e>= 


8.       TO  MB.  H0D080K. 

**  Gibraltor,  Aogust  6.  ISOQ. 

**  I  have  just  arrived  at  this  place  after  a 
journey  tlurough  Portugal,  and  a  part  of 
Spain,  of  nearly  500  miles.  We  left  Lisbon 
and  travelled  on  horseback  ^  to  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and  thence  in  the  Hyperion  fi-igate 
to  Gibraltar.  The  horses  are  excellent  — 
we  rode  seventy  miles  a  day.  Eggs  and 
wine,  and  hard  b^s,  are  all  the  accommodation 
we  found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite 
enough.  My  health  is  better  than  in  Engumd. 

*'  iSeviUe  is  a  fine  town,  and  the  sierra 
Morena,  part  of  which  we  crossed,  a  very 
sufficient  mountain  ;  but  damn  description, 
it  is  alwavs  disgusting.  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  I 
—  it  is  tne  first  spot  in  the  creation.  Hie 
beaulv  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only 
excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its  inhabitants. 
For,  with  all  national  pr^udice,  I  must  con- 
he  saw  the  figure  lying  across  him  in  the  same  position. 
To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his  ban**  forth  to  touch 
this  form,  he  found  the  uniform,  in  which  it  appeared  to 
be  dressed,  dripping  wet.  On  the  entrance  of  one  of 
his  brother  officers,  to  whom  he  called  oxtt  In  alann,  the 
apparition  ranlshed ;  but  in  a  few  months  after  be  re- 
ceived the  startling  intelligence  that  on  that  night  his 
brother  had  been  drowned  In  the  Indian  seas.  Of  the 
supernatural  character  of  this  appearance,  Captain  Kidd 
himself  dd  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

*  The  baggage  and  part  of  the  serrants  were  sent  by 
sea  to  Gibraltar. 
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fess  the  women  of  Cadiz  are  as  fiur  superior 
to  the  Engtish  wom^i  in  beauty  as  the 
Spaniards  are  inferior  to  the  English  in 
every  quality  that  dignifies  the  name  of  man. 
Just  as  I  benn  to  know  the  principal  persons 
of  the  city,  I  was  obliged  to  sail. 

'*  You  will  not  expect  a  long  letter  after 
nw  riding  so  &r  '  on  hollow  pampered  jades 
of  Asia.*  Talking  of  Asia  puts  me  in  mind 
of  Afiica,  which  is  within  five  miles  of  my 
present  rendence.  I  am  going  over  before  I 
go' on  to  Constantinople. 

"  Cadiz  is  a  complete  Cythera.  Many  of 
the  grandees  who  nave  IcA  Madrid  during 
the  troubles  reside  there,  and  I  do  believe  it 
is  the  prettiest  and  cleanest  town  ui  Europe. 
London  is  filthy  in  the  comparison.  TheSpi^ 
nish  women  are  all  alike,  their  education  the 
same.  The  wife  of  a  duke  is,  in  information, 
as  the  wife  of  a  peasant, —  the  wife  of  pea^ 
sent,  in  manner,  equal  to  a  duchess.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  fescmating ;  but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue. 

**  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been 
down  on  my  knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put 
me  into  black  and  white.  ^  Pray  remember 
me  to  the  Drurys  and  the  Davies,  and  aU  of 
that  stamp  who  are  yet  extant.  *  Send  me 
a  letter  and  news  to  Afalta.  My  next  epistle 
shall  be  from  Mount  Caucasus  or  Mount 
SioD.  I  shall  return  to  Spain  before  I  see 
England,  for  I  am  enamoured  of  the  country. 
**  Adieu,  and  believe  me,"  &c. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Byron,  dated  a  few 
days  later,  from  Gibraltar,  he  recapitulates 
the  same  account  of  his  progress,  only 
dwelling  rather  more  diffusely  on  some  of  the 
details.  Thus,  of  Cintra  and  Mafiti :  —  '"To 
make  amends  for  this  \  the  villase  of  Cintra, 
about  fifteen  miles  fit>m  the  capital,  is,  per- 
haps in  every  respect,  the  most  delightful  in 
Europe;  it  contains  beauties  of  every  de- 

'  ["  Once  itopplng  at  an  Inn  at  Dimdalk,  the  Dean 
waa  10  much  amuied  with  a  prating  barber,  that  rather 
than  be  alone  he  inTlted  hfan  to  dinner.  The  fellow  wac 
r^foleed  at  thl«  unexpected  honour,  and  being  dressed 
ant  in  hU  best  apparel  came  to  the  inn,  first  inquiring 
of  the  groom  what  the  clergyman's  name  was  who  had 
fo  kindly  invited  him.  *  WhAt  the  Tengeanoe,'  said  the 
serrant,  •  don't  you  know  Dean  Swift  ?•  At  which  the 
barber  turned  pale,  and  running  into  the  house  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  intreatad  the  Dean  •  not  to  put  him  into 
print ;  for  that  be  was  a  poor  barber,  had  a  large  family 
to  maintain,  and  If  his  rererance  put  him  into  black  and 
white  he  should  lose  all  his  customers.'  Swift  laughed 
heartily  at  the  poor  fellow's  simplicity,  bade  him  sit 
down  and  eat  his  dinner  in  peace,  for  he  assured  him  he 
would  neither  put  him  nor  his  wife  in  print."— £A«- 

•  **  This  sort  of  passage,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  «note 
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scrbtion,  natuffll  and  ardfidaL  Palaces  and 
gardens  rising  in  the  midst  of  rodu,  cataracts, 
and  precipices;  convents  on  stupendous 
heights — a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
Tagus;  and,  besides  (though  that  is  a 
secondary  consideration  j,  is  lemariLaMe  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dalmnple's  Con- 
vention.«  It  umtes  in  itself  aU  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  western  highlands,  with  the 
verdure  of  the  south  of  fhmee.  Near  this 
place,  about  ten  miles  to  the  Hg^t,  is  the 
palace  of  Blafta,  the  boast  of  Portu^  as  it 
might  be  of  an^r  other  country,  in  point  of 
magnificence  without  elegance.  There  is  a 
convent  annexed  ;  the  monks,  who  possess 
large  revenues,  are  courteous  enough,  and 
understand  Latin,  so  that  we  had  a  long 
conversation :  they  have  a  large  library,  and 
asked  me  if  the  EngGtk  had  mty  booh  in 
their  country?" 

An  adventure  which  he  met  wi&  at 
Seville,  characteristic  both  of  the  country 
and  of  himself,  is  thus  described  in  the  same 
letter  to  Mrs.  Byron :  — 

"  We  lo4ged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanidi 
unmarried  ladies,  who  possess  njt  houses  in 
Seville,  and  gave  me  a  curious  specimen  of 
Spanish  manners.  They  are  women  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  eldest  a  fine  woman,  the 
youngest  pretty,  but  not  so  eood  a  figure  as 
Donna^  Josepluu  The  fi-eedom  of  manner, 
which  is  general  here,  astonished  me  not  a 
little ;  and  in  the  course  of  fiirther  observ* 
ation,  I  find  that  reserve  is  not  the  characs 
teristic  of  the  Spanish  belles,  who  are,  hi 
general,  very  handsome,  with  bi^  Mack 
eyes,  and  very  fine  forms.  The  eldest 
honoured  your  unworthy  son  with  very  par- 
ticular attention,  embracing  him  with  mat 
tenderness  at  paiting  (I  was  there  but  wree 
days),  after  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
presenting  him  with  one  of  her  own,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  which  I  send,  and  beg 
you  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  hwt 
words  were,  *  Adios,  tu  hermoso  J  me  gusto 


on  his  copy  of  this  letter,  •*  constantly  oocors  in  hia  cor- 
respondence. Nor  was  his  interest  conflned  to  men 
remembrances  and  inquiries  after  health.  Were  it  poe- 
sible  to  state  o/Z  he  has  done  for  numerous  iViends,  be 
would  appear  amiable  indeed.  For  myself,  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge,  in  the  ftilleat  and  warmcat  manner.  Ids 
most  generous  and  weU-timed  aid;  and,  were  ny  poor 
fHend  Bland  alive,  he  wooM  as  itedly  beor  tiM  lOta  tes- 
timony;—though  I  bare  most  rooaon,  of  all  nan,  to 
do  so." 

'  The  fllthineu  of  Lisbon  and  its  inhabitants. 

*  Colonel  Napier,  in  a  note  in  his  able  History  of  the 
Penhisular  War,  notices  the  mistake  into  which  Lord 
Byron  and  others  were  led  on  this  suti|)eet;->  the  sig- 
nature of  the  CkmTention,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ]>ro> 
ceediags  connected  with  it,  haTlng  taken  place  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  mUes  fhnn  Clutra.    [See  Works,  p.  67.] 
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madu>* — '  Adieu,  jou  pretty  fellow \  you 
please  me  much.'  ohe  oflered  me  a  share  of 
ner  f^Mrtment,  which  my  tirtme  induced  me 
to  dedine ;  ^e  laughed,  and  said  I  had 
feme  Kngjish  *  amante '  (lorer ),  and  added 
that  die  was  going  to  be  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  army." 

Among  the  beauties  of  Gadis»  his  imagin* 
acion,  dsizled  by  the  attractioos  of  the  many, 
was  on  the  poiut,  it  would  appear  from  the 
fbOowin^  of  being  fixed  by  one .'— - 

**  Gadti,  sweet  Cadiz,  is  the  most  delight- 
fiil  town  I  ever  beheld,  very  difierent  from  our 
Engiiah  cities  in  erery  respect  except  cieanli> 
ness  (and  it  is  as  clean  as  JLondon),  but  still 
beautiful,  and  full  of  the  finest  women  in 
Spain,  the  Cadis  bdles  being  the  Lancashire 
witches  of  their  land.  Just  as  I  was  intro- 
duced and  b^gan  to  like  the  grandees,  I  was 
forced  to  leanre  it  for  this  cuned  place  \  but 
befiire  I  return  to  Engbnd  I  will  visit  it 


The  nigfit  before  I  left  it,  I  sat  in  the 
box  at  the  opera  with  admiral  Cordora's 
frmily ;  he  is  the  commander  whom  Lord 
St.  Yinoent  defeated  in  1797,  and  has  an 
eged  wife  and  a  fine  daughter,  Sennorita 
Cordo'va.  The  girl  is  very  pretty,  in  the 
Spanish  style ;  in  mj  opinion,  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  English  in  charms,  and  cer- 
tainly superior  in  fascination.  Long  black 
hair,  dark  languishing  eyes,  dear  olive  com- 
plexions, and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman 
■aed  to  die  drowsy,  listless  air  of  his  coun- 
trywcmien,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress, 
aad,  at  die  same  time,  the  most  decent  in  the 
worid,  render  a  Spamah  beauty  irresistible. 
"  Bfiss  Cordova  and  her  little  brother 
understood  a  little  French,  and,  after  regret- 
tiqg  niy  %narance  of  the  Spamsh,  she  pro- 
posed to  become  my  (H'eceptress  in  that 
Luyiage*  I  could  only  rq>ly  by  a  low  bow, 
ana  eqiress  my  regret  that  I  quitted  Cadiz 
too  soon  to  permit  me  to  make  the  progress 
which  would  doubdess  attend  my  studies 
under  so  charming  a  directress.  I  was 
standing  at  the  back  of  the  box,  which  re- 
sembles our  Opera  boxes,  (the  theatre  is 
large  and  finely  decorated,  the  music  ad- 
mirable,) in  the  manner  which  Englishmen 
generally  adopt,  Sat  fear  of  incomuKxiinff  the 
in  firont,  when  this  fidr  Spaniard  dis- 


1  Hb  a  bltar  of  the  nme  date  Lord  Bjwoa  wKjtx  **  I 
bag  lesw  to  obMrre,  Uiat  Intrlgne  here  ia  thabuainaaa  of 
life ;  when  a  woniao  naarriei  she  tiirows  off  all  reatralnt, 
bat  I  bdieva  UMir  eonduct  la  chaate  anoogh  before.  If 
jo«  make  a  propoaal,  which  In  EDgJand  would  bring  a 
boK  oo  tiM  aar  from  Uie  meekest  of  Tirgina,  to  a  SpanUh 
gill,  Ae  t»»ff*^«  700  for  the  honour  jou  intend  bo',  and 


& 


possessed  an  old  woman  (an  aunt  or  a 
duenna)  of  her  chair,  and  commanded  me  to 
be  seated  next  herself,  at  a  tolerable  distance 
firom  her  mamma.  At  the  close  of  the  perw 
ibmumce  I  withdrew,  and  was  lounging  with 
a  party  of  men  in  the  passage,  when,  en 
pauant,  the  lady  turned  round  and  cidled 
me,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  her 
to  the  admiral's  mansion*  I  have  an  in- 
vitation on  my  return  to  Cadiz,  which  I  shall 
accept  if  I  repass  through  the  country  on  my 
return  fix>m  Asia."  1 

To  these  adventures,  or  rather  glimpses  of 
adventures,  which  he  met  with  in  lus  hasty 
passage  through  Spain,  he  adverted,  I  recol- 
lect, briefly,  in  the  early  part  of  his  "  Memo- 
randa;"  and  it  was  the  younger,  I  think,  of 
his  fiur  hostesses  at  Seville,  whom  he  there 
described  himself  as  making  earnest  love  to, 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  "  For  some 
time,"  he  said,  *'  I  went  on  prosperously  both 
as  a  linguist  and  a  lover  2,  till  at  length,  the 
lady  took  a  fancy  to  a  ring  which  1  wore; 
ana  set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as 
a  pledge  of  my  sincenty.  'fraa,  however, 
could  not  be :  —  an/  thing  but  the  ring,  I 
declared,  was  at  her  service,  and  much  more 
than  its  value, — but  the  ring  itself  I  had 
made  a  vow  never  to  give  away."  The 
young  Spaniard  grew  anoy  as  the  contendon 
went  on,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  lover 
became  angry  also ;  till,  at  length,  the  affair 
ended  by  their  separating  unsuccessful  on 
both  sides.  "  Soon  after  diis,"  said  he,  "  I 
sailed  for  Malta,  and  there  parted  with  both 
my  heart  and  ring." 

In  the  letter  from  Gibraltar,  just  cited,  he 
adds — **l  am  going  over  to  Africa  to- 
morrow; it  is  only  six  miles  from  this 
fortress.  My  next  stage  is  CagUari  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  I  shall  be  presented  to  his 
miyesty.  I  have  a  most  superb  uniform  as 
a  court-dress,  indispensable  in  travelling." 
His  plan  of  visiting  Africa  was,  however,  re- 
lin^iushed.  After  a  short  stay  at  Gibraltar, 
during  which  he  dined  one  Jay  with  Lady 
Westmoreland,  and  another  with  General 
Castanos,  he,  on  the  19th  of  Aiwust,  took 
his  departure  for  Malta,  in  the  packet,  having 
first  sent  Joe  Murray  and  youn^  Rushton 
back  to  England, — the  latter  bemg  unable, 
from  ill  health,  to  accompany  him  any  further. 
**  Ptay  "  he  says  to  his  mother,  **  show  the 

repUea,  *  Wait  till  I  ammarried,and  IihaUbetoohapi^.* 
Thia  la  literally  and  ■trlcUy  trae."3 

*  We  And  an  alluaion  to  thia  ioddeot  in  Don  Joan:  — 
*•  "lia  pleaalns  to  beaebotrf'd  in  a  atranga  tongue 
By  finnale  Upi  and  eyes —that  ia,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  yoong» 
Aa  waa  the  eaie,  a|  leaat,  where  1  hare  heeB,"  Ac 
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kid  every  kindneM,  m  he  is  my  great  &- 
vourite*' 

He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  father  of  the 
boy,  which  gives  so  fkvourable  an  impression 
of  his  thoughtfiilness  and  kindliness,  that  I 
have  much  pleasure  m  being  enabled  to  in* 
troduce  it  here. 

Lrtbs  as.       TO  MB.  RU8HTON. 

"  Gibraltar,  Aiifwt  16. 1809. 

"  Mr.  Rushton, 

"  I  have  sent  Robert  home  with  Mr. 
Murray,  because  the  country  which  I  am 
about  to  trarel  throuj^  is  in  a  state  which 
renders  it  unsafe,  particularl?  for  one  so 
young.  1  allow  yovt  to  deduct  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  for 
three  years,  provided  I  do  not  return  before 
that  tune,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  considered 
as  in  my  service.  Let  every  care  be  taken 
of  him,  and  let  him  be  sent  to  school.  In 
case  of  my  death  I  have  provided  enough  in 
my  will  to  render  him  independent.  He  has 
benaved  extremely  well,  and  has  travelled  a 

Sreat  deal  for  the  time  of  his  absence.    De- 
uct  the  expense  of  his  education  from  your 
rent.  •*  Byron.* 

It  was  the  &te  of  Lord  Byron,  throughout 
life,  to  meet,  wherever  he  went,  with  perw 
sons  who,  by  some  tinge  of  the  extraordinary 
in  their  own  fates  or  characters,  were  pre* 
pared  to  enter,  at  once,  into  full  sympathy 
with  his  ;  and  to  this  attraction,  bv  which 
he  drew  towards  him  all  stranee  and  eccen- 
tric spirits,  he  owed  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able connections  of  his  life,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  troublesome.  Of  the  former 
description  was  an  intimacy  which  he  now 
cultivated  during  his  short  sojourn  at  Malta. 
The  lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  ac- 
quaintance was  the  same  addressed  by  him 
Under  the  name  of  "  Florence  *  in  Childe 
Harold  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from 
Malta,  he  thus  describes  her  in  prose :  — 
"  This  letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
a  very  extraordinary  woman,  whom  you 
have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs.  8  *  S  * 
[Spencer  Smith],  of  whose  escape  the  Mar- 
quis de  Salvo  published  a  narrative  a  few 
years  ago.*   She  has  since  been  shipwrecked, 

>  The  potttcripC  to  this  tetter  la  aa  ftrilowi :  — •«  P.S. 
8e  Lord  O.  ia  married  to  a  ruatSo  I  Well  done  1  If  I  wed, 
I  will  bring  yoa  home  a  aoltana,  With  half  a  doien  dtleg 
for  a  dowrj,  and  reconcile  you  to  an  Ottoman  daughter- 
in-law  with  a  bushel  of  pearls,  not  larger  than  ostrich 
eggs,  or  smaller  than  walnuts.**  [Henry-Bdward,  nlne- 
teendi  Baron  Onj  de  Rathjn,  married,  81  Jane,  1809, 
Amuk-Marte,  danghtar  of  Mr.  William  KeUam,  of  Ryton- 
tqHm-DunsBBora,  Warwieiu  His  lordship  died  in  Oct. 
1S10.] 

s  tBniltled  **  Timfeia,  In  the  jear  180S,  Ihm  Italy  to 


and  her  life  has  been  from  its  commence- 
ment BO  fertile  in  remarkable  incidents,  that 
in  a  romance  they  would  appear  improbable. 
She  was  bom  at  Constantmople,  where  her 
fitther.  Baron  H  *  [Herbert]  was  Austrian 
ambassador ;  married  unhappiUr,  yet  haa 
never  been  impeached  in  point  of  character } 
excited  the  vengeance  oi  Buonaparte  by  a 
part  in  some  conspiracy ;  several  times  risked 
ner  life ;  and  is  not  yet  twenty<^ve.  She  is 
here  on  her  way  to  England,  to  join  her 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste, 
where  she  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  mother, 
by  the  approach  of  tl^  French,  and  embarks 
soon  in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival 
here,  I  have  had  scarcely  any  other  com- 
panion. I  have  found  her  very  pretty, 
very  accomplished,  and  extremely  eccentric; 
Buonaparte  is  even  now  so  incensed  i^ainst 
her,  that  her  life  would  be  in  some  dangerif 
she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second  time. 

The  tone  in  which  he  addresses  this  fiur 
heroine  in  Childe  Harold  is  (consistentlv 
with  the  above  dispassionate  account  of  her) 
that  of  the  purest  admiration  and  interestp 
un warmed  by  any  more  ardent  sentiment  t — 


**  Sweet  Florence  I  eould  another  erer 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  It  would  he  i 
Bat,  check'd  liy  erevy  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthleu  oflsring  at  thy  shrine, 

Kor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

Thus  Harold  deem*d  as  on  that  lady's  ay« 

He  look'd,  and  met  Its  beam  without  a  theiight. 

Save  admiration,  glandng  harmless  by,' 


In  one  so  imaginative  as  Lord  Byron, 
who,  while  he  infused  so  muck  of  his  life 
into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little 
of  poetry  with  his  life,  it  is  difficult,  in  ui^ 
ravelling  the  texture  of  his  fedings,  to 
distincuish  at  all  times  between  the  nmciful 
and  me  reaL  His  description  here,  lor 
instance,  of  the  unmoved  and  "loveless 
heart,"  with  which  he  contemplated  even 
the  charms  of  this  attractive  person,  is 
whollv  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  aneo> 
dote  from  his  **  Memoranda*  which  I  have 
recalled,  but  with  the  statements  in  many  of 
his  subsequent  letters,  and,  above  all,  widi 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  lesser  poems» 
purporting  to  be  addressed  to  this  same  lady 
dunng  a  thunder-etorm,  on  his  road  to  Zitsa^ 


England,  throngh  the  Tyrol,  Ac ;  containing  an 

of  the  liberatloa  of  Mrs.  Spenoer  Smith  from  the  Fransh 

Police."  Iteo.  1807.] 

*  The  IbUowing  stanaas  firom  this  llttte  poem  haire  a 
music  in  them,  which,  indepcndenUy  of  aU  meaning,  ii 
enchanting :  — 

**  And  sfawe  I  now  remember  thee 
In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  boors  of  rerelry, 
Whidi  mirth  and  musk  sped  t 
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KoCwidHtandiiig,  howerer,  these  counter 
eridcncesy  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe 
tliat  the  representation  of  the  state  of  heart 
in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Childe  Harold 
nmj  be  rq^vdra  as  the  true  one  ;  and  that 
the  notion  of  his  beins  in  loye  was  but  a 
dream  that  sprang  up  anenrards,  when  the 
imue  of  the  nir  Florence  had  become  ideal- 
Bed  m  his  fancy,  and  every  remembrance  of 
their  pleasant  hours  among  **  Calypso's  isles  " 
came  invested  by  his  imagination  with  the 
warm  aspect  of  love.    It  will  be  recollected 
that  to  die  chilled  and  sated  feelincs  which 
early  indulgence,  and  almost  as  eiuny  disen- 
cnauluienty  had  left  behmd,  he  attributes  in 
these  verses  the  calm  and  passionless  regard 
widi  whidi  even  attractions  like  those  of 
Florence  were  viewed  by  him.    That  such 
was  actndly  his  distaste^  at  thk  period,  to 
dl  real  objects  of  love  or  passion  (however 
Us  &ncv  could  call  up  creatures  of  its  own 
to  worsh^)  there  is  every  reason  to  believe ; 
and  the  same  morbid  indifference  to  those 
pleasares  he  had  once  so  ardeMly  pursued 
sdU  continued  to  be  professed  by  him  on  his 
return  to^  England.     No  anchoret,  indeed, 
could  claim  for  himself  much  more  apathy 
towards  all  such  dlurements  than  he  did  at 
that  poiod.     But  to  be  thus  saved  from 
temptation  was  a  dear-bought  safety,  and,  at 
the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  satiety  and  dis- 
gust  are  but   melancholy  substitutes  for 


The  brig  of  war,  in  which  they  sailed, 
having  been  ordered  to  convoy  a  fleet  of 
sBuU  merchant-men  to  Patras  and  Prevesa, 
thcT  remained,  for  two  or  three  days,  at 
andxir  off  the  former  place.  From  thence, 
proceeding  to  their  ultunate  destination,  and 
fatfhing  a  sunset  view  of  Missolongld  in 
their  way,  they  landed,  on  the  29th  of  S^ 
tembcr,  at  Prevesa. 

The  route  which  Lord  Byron  now  took 
throng  Albania,  as  well  as  those  subsequent 
journm  through  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
winch  he  performed  in  company  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  may  be  traced,  by  such  as 
are  desirous  of  detuls  on  the  sulject,  in  the 
account  which  the  latter  gentleman  fans  given 
of  Im  travels ;  an  account  which,  interesting 
from  its  own  excellence  in  every  merit  tibat 
should  adorn  such  a  woik,  becomes  still 
more  so  from  the  feeling  that  Lord  Byron 
is,  as  it  were,  present  through  its  paces,  and 
tluit  we  there  follow  his  first  youthfid  foot- 
stqps  into  the  land  with  whose  name  he  has 
mtertwined  his  own  for  ever.    As  I  am  en- 

"  Do  thou,  amidst  Uw  fidr  white  walls, 
irCMliifstbefinM, 
At  Ubms,  from  oat  her  latticed  halls. 
Look  o'or  the  daA  Uae  sea; 


^5 


abled,  however,  by  the  letters  of  the  noble 
poet  to  his  mother,  as  well  as  by  other,  still 
more  curious,  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time 
published,  to  ^ve  his  own  rapid  and  lively 
sketches  of  his  wanderings,  I  shall  content 
myself,  after  this  general  reference  to  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  with  such  occa^ 
sional  extracts  firom  its  pages  as  may  throw 
light  upon  the  letters  of  nis  fiiend. 


LnvBS  40.       TO  MB8.  BTRON. 

**  Piwresa,  Noremher  11.  IMBk 

^  My  dear  Mother, 

**  I  have  now  been  some  time  in  Turkey : 
this  place  is  on  the  coast,  but  I  have  tnu> 
versed  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albania 
on  a  visit  to  the  Pacha.  I  left  Bfalta  in  the 
Spider,  a  brig  of  war,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  in  eight  days  at  Prevesa. 
I  thence  have  been  about  150  miles,  as  fiv 
as  Tepaleen,  his  Highness's  country  palace, 
where  I  stayed  three  days.  The  name  of 
the  Pacha  is  AM,  and  he  is  considered  a  man 
of  the  first  abilities  :  he  jroverns  the  whole 
of  Albania  (the  ancient  JQlyricum)*,  Epirus, 
and  part  of  Macedonia.  His  son,  Vely 
Pacha,  to  whom  he  has  given  me  letters. 

Ens  the  Morea,  and  has  ereat  influence  in 
t ;  in  short,  he  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
en  in  the  Ottoman  enipire.  When  I 
reached  Yanina,  the  capital,  after  ajourney  of 
three  days  over  the  mountains,  througn  a 
country  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  I 
found  that  All  Pacha  was  with  nis  anny  m  lU 
lyricum,  besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  castle 
of  Berat.  He  had  heard  that  an  Englishman 
of  rank  was  m  his  dominions,  and  had  Idft 
orders  in  Yanina  with  the  commandant  to 
provide  a  house,  and  8U[^ly  me  with  every 
kind  of  necessary  gro/tr;  and,  though  1 
have  been  allowed  to  make  presents  to  the 
slaves,  &c.,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to 
pay  for  a  single  article  of  household  con- 
sumption. 

''I  rode  out  on  the  vizier's  hones,  and 
saw  the  palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons : 
thev  are  splendid,  but  too  much  ornamented 
with  silk  and  gold.  I  then  went  over  the 
mountains  through  Zitza,  a  village  with  a 
Greek  monastery  (where  I  slept  on  my 
return),  in  the  most  beautifiu  situation 
(always  excepting  Cintra,  in  Portugal)  I 
ever  beheld.  In  nine  days  I  reachra  Te- 
paleen. Our  journey  was  much  prolonged 
by  the  torrents  that  had  fellen  from  the 
mountains,  and  intersected  the  roads.  I  shall 


**  Then  thlak  open  Calypio's  isles. 
Endeared  t^  days  gone  bjr ; 
To  other*  give  a  tbooaaod  tmllea. 
To  me  a  ifaigle  aigh,**  ftc.  Ac 
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never  forget  the  siiigular  icene  ■  on  entering 
Tepaleen  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  eun 
was  going  down.  It  brought  to  my  mind 
^with  some  change  of  dress,  however)  Scott's 
aescripdon  of  Branksome  Castle  in  his  Lay, 
and  the  feudal  svstem.  *  The  Albanians,  m 
their  dresses,  (the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  consistmg  of  a  long  whiie  kili;  gold 
workmi  cloak,  crimson  velvet  gold-laced 
Jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver-mounted  pistols 
and  daggers,)  the  Tartars  with  their  high 
caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast  pelisses  and 
turbans,  the  soldiers  and  black  slaves  with 
the  horses,  the  former  in  groups  in  an  im- 
mense large  open  gallery  in  m>nt  of  the 
palace,  the  latter  pliu:ed  in  a  kind  of  cloister 
below  it,  two  hundred  steeds  read^  capa- 
risoned to  move  in  a  moment,  couners  en- 
tering or  passing  out  with  the  despatches, 
the  kettle-drums  beating,  boys  calling  the 
hour    fix>m    the   minkret  of  the  mosque, 

1  Th«  following  it  Mr.  HobhoaM*t  toM  emlMlUalMd 
datcrlptkm  of  this  aoeiM  t—**  The  court  al  TapellcDe, 
which  WM  endoted  oa  two  ildei  hy  the  pelace,  and  on 
the  other  two  Mm  by  a  high  wall,  presented  lu,  at  our 
flnt  entranoe,  with  a  light  snmething  like  wliat  we  might 
hare,  perhapa,  bdteld  soma  hundred  yean  ago  In  the 
eaitlo-fvd  of  a  great  feadai  lord.  Soldlert,  with  their 
arms  piled  against  the  wall  near  them,  were  assembled 
fai  diAreat  parts  of  the  square ;  some  of  them  pacing 
slowljr  backwards  and  forwards,  and  others  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  groups.  Sereral  bones,  completely  capa- 
risoned, were  leading  about,  whilst  othen  were  neighing 
under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In  the  part  fkrthest 
from  the  dwelling,  preparations  were  making  for  the 
last  of  the  night ;  and  several  kids  and  sheep  were  being 
dressed  by  cooks  who  were  tiiemselTes  half  armed. 
Every  thing  wore  a  most  martial  look,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  style  of  the  beadninarten  of  a  Christian 
general  {  tor  many  of  the  soldien  were  In  the  most  com- 
mon dress,  without  shoes,  and  having  more  wQdness  in 
ttialr  air  and  manner  than  the  Albanlatts  we  had  before 


On  comparing  this  description,  which  is  itself  sufll- 
dently  striking,  with  those  which  Lord  Byron  has  given 
of  the  same  scene,  both  in  the  letter  to  his  mother,  and 
In  the  second  canto  of  Chllde  Harold,  we  gain  some 
Insight  into  the  process  by  which  Inuigination  elevates, 
without  lUsiiying,  reality,  and  ftcto  become  brightened 
and  reflned  into  poetry.  Ascending  tnm  the  repre- 
sentation drawn  fUthlUlly  on  the  spot  liy  the  trardler, 
to  the  more  fandfU  arrangement  of  the  same  materials 
in  the  letter  of  the  poet,  we  at  length,  by  one  step  more, 
arrive  at  that  consummate,  idealised  picture,  the  result 
of  both  memory  and  Inveotfon  oomUned,  which  in  the 
following  splendid  stanias  Is  presented  to  us : — 

**  Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparations  shook  the  court, 
Slares,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within  a  palace,  and  without  a  fort : 

Hera  men  of  every  cUme  appear  to  make  resort. 

*'  Richly  caparlson*d,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  hone,  and  many  a  warlike  store, 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below ; 
Abore,  strange  groups  adorn  *d  the  corrMore  { 


& 


altogether,  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  building  itself,  formed  a  new  and  de- 
lightfiil  spectacle  to  a  stranger.^  I  was 
conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apartment, 
and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizir's 
secretary, '  iUbMnode  Turque  I ' 

"  The  next  day  I  was  introduced  to  All 
Pacha.  I  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  staff 
uniform,  with  a  very  magnificent  sabre,  &c 
The  vizier  received  me  in  a  large  room  jpaved 
with  marble ;  a  fountain  was  playing  m  the 
centre;  the  apartment  was  surrounded  by 
scarlet  ottomans.*  He  received  me  standing, 
a  wonderfiil  compliment  tcom  a  Mussulman, 
and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  I 
have  a  Greek  interpreter  for  general  use, 
but  a  physician  of  Ah's  named  Femlario,  who 
understands  Latin,  acted  for  me  on  this  oc- 
casion. His  first  question  was,  why,  at  so 
earlv  an  age,  I  left  my  country  ?  ^  —  (the 
Turks  have  no  idea  of  travelling  for  amuse- 


And  oft-duMB  through  the  araa's  < 
Some  hlgh-c^»p'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  aw«y : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  In  their  many-hned  array,  ^of  daj. 

While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  doae 

**  The  wild  Albanian,  klrtled  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider*d  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Ifaoedon ; 
The  Delhi,  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaire ;  the  lively,  supple  Gtmk.  1 
And  swarthy  MubU*s  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  qieek. 

Master  of  all  around ->  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

'*  Are  mix'd,  conspicuous :  some  recline  In  groups. 
Scanning  the  motl^  scene  that  Taries  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate  { 
Hark  I  from  the  mosque  the  nl^tly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muexsln*s  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 

**There  Is  no  god  but  God  I— to  prayer— lo  I   God  Is 
great  I  *  '*  CkOde  Harold,  Canto  IL 

•  [See  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  1.  Scott's  Po- 
etical Works,  vol.  ri.  p.  49.  ed.  1833.] 

>  [*'  In  the  second  canto  of  ChUde  Harold,  Lord  Byron 
has  admirably  characterised  this  scene  as  be  saw  it  in  the 
seraglio  of  the  Virgin  at  Tepaleni.  His  plctursa  aio  as 
mlnutdr  aocurate  hi  their  descriptive  details,  as  they  aiw 
splendid  and  Imposing  in  the  po^  which  conveys  them 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader.'* .  Da.  Holland.) 

4  C"  In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repoee, 
Ali  recUned,  ftc.  —  CkOde  BmroU,  c  U.  st.  O.] 

*  ['*  We  UAA.  him  the  desire  of  seeing  so  great  a  man 
as  himself.  *  Aye,*  returned  he,  *  did  you  ever  hear  of 
me  in  Bni^and  ?*  We,  of  course,  assured  him  that  be 
was  a  rery  common  subject  of  conversation  In  our 
country ;  and  he  seemed  by  no  means  Inaoceaslble  to  the 
flattery."— HoBaouia.1 
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meat).  He  dien  itatd,  the  English  minister, 
C^iptain  Leake ',  had  told  him  I  was  of  a 
grnt  family,  and  desired  his  respects  to  my 
mother ;  whidi  I  now,  in  the  name  of  Au 
Pacha,  present  to  you.  He  said  he  was 
certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  had 
small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  little  white 
hands  «,  and  ezprened  himself  pleased  with 
my  appearance  and  gaib.  He  told  me  to 
oonsiaer  him  as  a  fiuher  whilst  I  was  in 
IWkey,  and  said  he  looked  on  me  as  his 
son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a  chUd, 
sending  me  afanonds  and  sugared  sherbet, 
fruit  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day. 
He  beg^d  me  to  visit  him  often,  and  at  night, 
when  ^  was  at  leisure.  I  then,  after  coffee 
and  pipes,  retired  for  the  first  time.  I  saw 
him  duice  afterwards.  It  is  singular,  that 
the  Tmks,  who  have  no  hereditary  dignities, 
and  few  great  families,  except  the  Sultans, 
pay  so  much  respect  to  birUi ;  for  I  found 
my  pedigree  more  regarded  than  mv  title.' 

**  To-£ty  I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town 
of  Acthim,  near  which  Antony  lost  the 
worid,  in  a  small  bay,  where  two  firijgates 
could  hardly  manoeuvre :  abroken  wall  is  the 
sole  remnant.  Chi  another  part  of  the  gulf 
stands  the  ruins  of  Kicopolis,  built  by  Auf 
gustus  in  honour  of  bis  victoiy.  Last  night 
I  was  at  a  Greek  marriap ;  but  this  and  a 
thousands  things  more  I  have  neither  time 
nor  i^Mce  to  describe. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow,  with  a  guard  of 


Tupmiaphy  of  AUmoi,' 


.Coloiiel  Leiks,  F.R.S.,  author  of  *•  The 
>*  Hwearcfaet  in  Greaoa/' 
"  joorail  of  a  Tour  in  Aaia  Minor/'  Ac 

s  In  tika  ahapa  of  Uia  handa,  at  a  nark  of  high  Mrth, 
Lord  ByiOD  hfmMlf  had  aa  trnpUdt  fUth  aa  ttio  Pacha : 
iM  Ua  wito  on  Um  Une,  **  Though  oo  BiorolAorotvil-ArMr 
,"  in  Don  Joan, 


AU 
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A  few  tentencei  are  hero  and  aliewhero  omitted,  aa 
no  referenoa  to  Lord  Bjron  liimfoif,  but  mereij 
una  partlcQian  relating  to  AU  and  hli  grand- 
vhldn  may  be  found  in  Tariooi  booki  of  trareli. 
had  not  forgotten  his  noble  giieit  when  Dr.  Holland, 
iw  jmn  after,  vleited  Albania:—**  I  mentioQed  to 
hha,  aaneraUy  (safe  thli  intelligent  tratreller),  Lord 
ByraB*a  pocdcal  dBacription  of  Albania,  Uie  biterett  it 
exched  in  Kngland,  and  Mr.  Hobbouie*i  Intended 
at  hie  traToli  in  the  lamo  conntrj.  He 
pleaMd  with  thace  drcumttanoea,  and  stated  his 
rocoHertlfliM  of  Lord  Byron.*' 

«  [**  TlM  captain  wrung  falf  hands,  and  wept  Being 
Mkad  wtaft  he  eould  ^  he  mM  ha  eould  do  nothing. 
•Cooid  he  get  bnek  to  the  nafai  hsad?*  — *If  God 
chooaca,' w« Us  answer.  *  Gould  he  maluGorfti?'— 
*  U  God  ehoosas."  In  short,  there  was  nottibag  left  but 
to  retpKSt  be  would  give  up  the  management  of  the 
TBiecl  to  the  Graeks.  Be  said  he  would  gire  It  to  any 
bodlj.**—  Bonaovss.] 

*  I  hata  heaid  the  poet'i  follow-traTeller  describe  this 
nasartabla  histarif*f  of  his  coolness  and  courage  eren 
strikingly  than  It  is  here  stated  by  himself. 


fifty  men,  to  Patras  in  the  Morea,  and  thence 
to  Athens,  where  I  shall  winter.  Two  days 
ago  I  was  nearly  lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of 
war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain 
and  crew,  though  the  storm  was  not  violent. 
Fletcher  yelled  after  his  wife,  the  Greeks 
called  on  all  the  saints,  the  Mussulmans 
on  Alia;  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and 
ran  bdow  deck,  telling  us  to  call  on  God  * ; 
the  sails  were  split,  the  main-j'ard  shiyered, 
the  wind  blowing  finesh,  the  night  setting  in, 
and  all  our  chance  was  to  make  Corfii, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  French,  or  (as 
Fletcher  pathetically  termed  it)  'a  watery 
graye.'  idid  what  I  could  to  console  Flet- 
cher, but  finding  him  incorrigible,  wrapped 
myself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote  (an  im« 
mense  cloak),  and  lay  down  on  deck  to  wait 
the  worst.  ^  I  haye  learnt  to  philosophise 
in  my  travels ;  and  if  I  had  not,  complaint 
was  useless.  Luckily  the  wind  abateo,  and 
only  drove  us  on  the  coast  of  Sub',  on  the 
mam  land,  where  we  landed,  and  proceeded, 
by  the  help  of  the  natives,  to  Prevesa  again ; 
but  I  shall  not  trust  Turkish  sailors  in  future, 
though  the  Pacha  had  ordered  one  of  his 
own  flalliots  to  take  me  to  Patras.  I  am 
thererore  going  as  fiu*  as  Missolong^i  by  land, 
and  there  nave  only  to  cross  a  smidl  gulf  to 
get  to  Patras. 

"  Fletcher's  next  epistle  will  be  full  of 
marvels.  We  were  one  night  lost  for  nine 
hours  in  the  mountains  in  a  thunder-storm  \ 


G: 


Finding  that,  from  his  lameness,  he  was  unable  to  be  of 
any  serrioe  In  the  exertions  which  their  rery  serious 
danger  called  for,  after  a  laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his 
Talat,  he  not  only  wrapped  himself  up  and  lay  down,  in 
the  manner  here  mentioned,  but,  when  their  dlfllculiles 
were  surmounted,  was  found  ihst  asleep, 

*  In  the  route  fhrai  loannlna  to  Zltta,  Mr.  Hobhouie 
and  the  secretary  of  All,  aooompanled  by  one  of  the  ser- 
rants,  had  rode  on  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
anired  at  the  Tiilaga  just  as  the  evening  sK  in.    After 
describing  the  sort  of  hovel  In  which  they  were  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  Mr.  Hobhouse  thus  con- 
tinues :  —  **  Vasllly  was  despatched  into  the  village  to 
procure  eggs  and  fowls,  that  wouhl  be  ready,  as  we 
thought,  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  party.  But  an  hour 
passed  away  and  no  one  iqypeared.    It  was  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  storm  had  increased  to  a  fkiry  I  had  never  before, 
and,  indeed,  have  q,ever  since,  seen  equalled.    The  roof 
of  our  hovel  shook  under  the  clalteriog  torrents  and  gusts 
of  wind.    The  thunder  roared,  as  It  seemed,  without  any 
intermission  ;  for  the  echoes  of  one  peal  had  not  ceased 
to  roU  in  the  mountains,  before  another  tremendous 
crash  burst  over  our  heads ;  whilst  the  plains  and  the 
distant  hills  (visible  through  the  cracks  of  the  cabin)  ap* 
peered  in  a  perpetual  blaia.  The  tempest  was  altogether 
terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove ;  and  the  pea- 
sants, no  less  rellgtous  than  their  ancestors,  confessed 
their  alarm.    The  women  wept,  and  the  men,  calling  on 
the  name  of  Ood,  crossed  themselves  at  every  repeated 
peal. 

**  We  were  very  uneasy  that  the  party  did  not  arrive ; 
but  the  secretary  assured  me  that  the  guides  knew  every 
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and  since  neuly  wrecked.  In  both  cases 
Fletcher  was  sorely  bewildered,  from  ap- 
prehensions of  fiuiune  and  banditti  in  the 
first,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance. 
His  eyes  were  a  kttle  hurt  bv  the  lightning, 
or  crying  (I  don*t  know  which),  but  are  now 
recover«l.  \¥hen  you  write,  address  to  me  at 
Mr.  Strane's,  En^sh  consid,  Patras,  Morea. 

"  I  could  tell  you  I  know  not  how  many 
incidents  that  I  think  would  amuse  you,  but 
they  crowd  on  my  mind  as  much  as  they 
would  swell  my  paper,  and  I  can  neither 
arrange  them  in  the  one,  nor  put  them  down 
on  the  other,  except  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
I  like  Uie  Albanians  much ;  they  are  not  all 
Turks;  some  tribes  are  Christians.  But 
their  religion  makes  little  difference  in  their 
manner  or  conduct.  They  are  esteemed  the 
best  troops  in  the  Turkish  service.  I  lived 
on  my  route,  two  days  at  once,  and  three 
days  again,  in  a  barrack  at  Salora,  and  never 
found  solctiers  so  tolerable,  though  I  have 
been  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
and  seen  Spanish,  French,  Sicilian,  and 
British  troops  in  abundance.  I  haye  had 
nothing  stolen,  and  was  always  welcome  to 
.  their  provision  and  milk.  Not  a  week  a^ 
an  Albanian  chief,  (every  village  has  its 
chief,  who  is  called  Primate,^  after  hewing 
us  out  of  the  Turkish  galley  m  her  distress, 
feeding  us,  and  lodging  my  suite,  consist- 
ing of  Fletcher,  a  Oredi,  two  Athenians,  a 
Greek  priest,  and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hob> 
house,  refused  any  compensation  but  a 
written  paper  stating  that  I  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  when  I  pressed  him  to  accept 
a  few  sequins,  '  No,  he  replied ;  '  I  wish 
ou  to  love  me,  not  to  pay  me.'  These  are 
is  words. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  far  money  goes  in 
this  country.    While  I  was  in  the  capital  I 

purt  of  the  countiT,  m  did  alto  hit  own  Mrruit,  who  wm 
with  them,  and  that  they  had  oertalalf  taken  shelter  in  a 
Tillage  at  an  hour's  distance.  Not  being  satisfied  with 
the  coqiectore,  I  ordered  fires  to  he  lighted  on  the  hill 
abore  the  Tillage,  and  some  mnsketa  to  be  discharged : 
this  was  at  eloTen  o*clock,  and  the  storm  had  not  abated. 
I  laj  down  in  mj  great  coat ;  but  all  sleeping  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  any  pauses  In  the  tempest  were  filled  up 
by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  shooting  of  the  shep- 
herds  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

"  A  little  after  midnight,  a  man,  panting  and  pale,  and 
drenched  with  rain,  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  between 
crying  and  roaring,  with  a  proflision  of  action,  communl- 
eated  something  to  the  secretary,  of  which  I  understood 
only—  that  they  had  all  fiUlen  down.  1  learnt,  howcTer, 
that  no  accident  had  h^pened,  except  the  fklllng  of  the 
luggage  horses,  and  losing  their  way,  and  that  they  were 
now  waiting  for  fresh  horses  and  guides.  Ten  were 
Immediately  sent  to  them,  together  with  scTeral  men  with 
pine-torches ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing that  we  beard  they  were  approaching,  and  my  friend, 
with  the  priest  and  the  serrants,  did  not  enter  our  hut 
before  three. 
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had  nothing  to  pay  by  the  viziei's  order; 
but  since,  though  I  have  generally  had 
sixteen  horses,  and  generally  six  or  seven 
men,  the  expense  has  not  been  kaff'aa  much 
as  staying  onl  v  three  weeks  in  Malta,  though 
Sir  A.  Ball,  tne  governor,  gave  me  a  house 
for  nothing,  and  1  had  only  one  servant.  By 
the  by,  I  expect  Hanson  to  remit  regulariy ; 
for  I  am  not  about  to  stay  in  this  province 
for  ever.  Let  him  write  to  me  at  Mr. 
Strang's,  English  consul,  Patras.  The  fiut 
is,  the  fertility  of  the  plains  is  wonderful,  and 
specie  is  scarce,  which  makes  this  remarkable 
cneapness.  I  am  foine  to  Athens,  to  study 
modem  Greek,  which  difiers  much  from  the 
ancient,  though  radically  similar.  I  have  no 
desire  to  return  to  England,  nor  shall  ^ 
unless  compelled  by  absolute  want,  and 
Hanson's  neglect ;  but  I  shall  not  enter  into 
Asia  for  a  year  or  two,  as  I  have  much  to 
see  in  Greece,  and  I  may  periiaps  cross  into 
Africa,  at  least  the  Egyptian  part.  Fletcher, 
like  all  Englishmen,  is  very  much  dissatisfied, 
though  a  httle  reconciled  to  the  Turks  b^  a 
present  of  eighty  piastres  from  the  vizier, 
which,  if  you  consider  every  thing,  and  the 
value  of  specie  here,  is  nearly  worth  ten 
guineas  F,iiglish.  He  has  sufiered  nothing 
but  from  cold,  heat,  and  ▼ennin,  which  thoee 
who  lie  in  cottages  and  cross  mountains  in  a 
cold  countiy  must  undergo,  and  of  which  I 
have  equally  partaken  wiui  himself;  but  he 
is  not  reliant,  and  is  afraid  of  robbers  and 
tempests.  I  have  no  one  to  be  remembered 
to  in  England,  and  wish  to  hear  nothing  fiom 
it,  but  tlutt  you  are  well,  and  a  letter  or  two 
on  business  firom  Hanson,  whom  you  may 
tell  to  write.  I  will  write  when  I  can,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me, 

**  Your  affectionate  son, 

••  Btron.* 


**  I  now  learnt  from  him  that  they  had  loM  their  wiqr 
from  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  when  not  aborv 
three  miles  ftttm  tie  Tillage ;  and  that,  after  wandering 
up  and  down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  they 
had,  at  last,  stopped  near  some  Turkish  tombstones  and 
a  torrent,  which  they  saw  by  the  flashea  of  H^itBing. 
They  had  been  thus  exposed  for  nine  hours ;  and  Cbe 
guides,  so  for  ihnn  assisting  than,  only  aoguiented  Oe 
confusion,  by  running  away,  after  being  threatened  with 
death  by  George  the  dragoman,  who,  in  an  agony  of  rage 
and  fear,  and,  without  glTlng  any  warning,  fired  off  botk 
Ills  plstf^,  and  drew  from  ttie  BngUah  servant  an  in- 
voluntary scream  of  horror,  for  he  foncled  thagr  were 
beset  by  robbers. 

**  1  had  not,  as  you  have  seen,  witnessed  thedlstwssing 
part  of  this  adTeoture  myself  t  but  from  the  Urely  picture 
drawn  of  it  by  my  fHend,  and  ftt>m  the  exaggerated  d»> 
scriptions  of  George,  1  fancied  mysdf  a  good  Judge  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  should  consider  this  to  haTo  been 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  few  adTcntures  that 
befell  either  of  us  during  our  tour  In  Turkey.  It  was 
long  before  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the  thunder-itom  In  the 
plain  of  Zitsa.** 


W: 


Mr.  21. 
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About  the  middle  of  November,  the  young 
traydler  took  his  departure  from  Preyesa 
(the  place  where  the  foregoing  letter  was 
wrkten),  and  proceeded,  attended  by  his 
guard  of  fifty  Albanians « ,  through  Acamania 
and  iBtolia,  towards  the  Morea. 

■•  And  thervlbra  did  lie  take  a  tnutjbaad 
To  utnmm  AmrnenU'i  foreit  wtd0» 
fa  war  well  ieesoii*d,  end  with  leboon  tnn'd, 
Tm  he  did  greet  white  AcbeloiM*  tide, 

And  from  hie  Anther  bank  ftolie'f  woldt  eipied.*' 

aUkU  HaroU,  Canto  II. 

Wb  de8crq>tion  of  the  night-scene  at 
Utraikey  (a  small  place  situated  in  one  of 
the  bays  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta)  is,  no  doubt, 
▼ividly  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader  of 
these  pages;  nor  will  it  diminish  their 
et^yment  of  the  wild  beauties  of  that 
picture  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
drcumstances  on  whicn  it  was  founded,  in 
tlie  following  animated  details  of  the  same 
scene  by  his  feUow-tnnreUer : — 

"  In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured, 
and  preparations  were  inMle  for  feeding  our 
AJbaniana.  A  goat  was  killed  and  roasted 
whole,  aad  four  fires  were  kindled  in  the 
yard,  roimd  which  the  soldiers  seated  them* 
selves  m  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking, 
the  greater  part  of  them  assembled  round 
the  laigest  of  the  fires,  and  whilst  ourselves 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on 
the  ground,  danced  round  the  blaze  to  their 
own  songs,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
but  with  an  astonishing  eneigy.  All  their 
songs  were  rdations  of  some  robbing  exploits. 
One  of  them,  which  detained  them  more 
than  an  hour,  began  thus  : — '  When  we  set 
out  firom  Paiga  there  were  sixty  of  us :' — 
then  came  the  burden  of  the  vene, 

**  *  Bohbert  aU  at  Parga  I 
Bobbers  all  at  Parga  1 

**  *  KXtfftH  r«n  Urn^m ! 
KXifvttf  mf«  IIfl<9«  !* 

And  as  they  roared  out  this  stave  they 
whirled  round  the  fire,  dropped  and^  re- 
bounded from  their  knees,  ana  again  whirled 
round  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated. 
The  nfifXtog  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly 
marg^  where  we  were  seated  filled  up  the 
pauses  of  the  song  with  a  milder  and  not 
more  monotonous  music.  The  night  was 
Tery  dark,  but  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires  we 
cai^t  a  fflimpse  of  the  woods,  the  rocks, 
and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild 
appearance  of  the  dancers,  presented  us 
with  a  scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine 

I  Mr.  Hohhouie,  I  think,  makei  the  annber  of  thta 
gaerd  bat  thlr^HOven,  end  Lord  Byron,  in  a  aubiequent 
letter,iaiei  them  at  fiiutj. 

*  **  Oh,  thoa  Pamanna  t  whom  I  now  tunrej, 
Not  in  tlie  freas7  of  a  dreamer's  ey. 
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picture  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the 
author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 

Having  traversed  Acamania,  the  travellers 
passed  to  the  iEtolian  side  of  the  Achelous, 
and  on  the  21st  of  November  reached  Mis- 
solonghL  And  here,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pause,  and  send  a  mournful  thou£ht  forward 
to  the  visit  which,  fifteen  jears  after,  he  paid 
to  this  same  spot,  when,  m  the  full  meridian 
both  of  his  age  and  fame,  \^e  came  to  lav 
down  his  life  as  the  champion  of  that  land, 
through  which  he  now  wandered  a  stripling 
and  a  stranger.  Could  some  spirit  have 
here  revealed  to  him  the  events  of  that  in- 
terval,— have  shown  him,  on  the  one  side, 
the  triumphs  that  awaited  him,  the  power 
his  variea  genius  would  acquire  over  all 
hearts,  alike  to  elevate  or  depress,  to  darken 
or  illuminate  them, -^  and  then  place,  on 
the  other  side,  all  ihe  penalties  of  this  gift, 
the  waste  and  wear  of  the  heart  through  the 
imagination,  the  havoc  of  that  perpetual  fire 
witmn,  which,  while  it  dazzles  otners,  con- 
sumes the  possessor, —  the  invidiousness  of 
such  an  elevation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  the  revenge  they  take  on  him  who  conip 
pds  them  to  look  up  to  it, — tvouid  he,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  welcomed  fflory  on  such 
conditions?  would  he  not  rather  have  felt 
that  the  purchase  was  too  costly,  and  that 
such  wamre  with  an  ungratefiil  world,  while 
living,  would  be  ill  recompensed  even  by  the 
immortality  it  miriit  award  him  afterwards  ? 

At  Missolongm  he  dismissed  his  whole 
band  of  Albanians,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  named  Dervish,  whom  he  took  into  his 
service,  and  who,  with  Basilius,  the  at* 
tendant  allotted  him  by  Ali  Pacha,  continued 
with  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in 
the  Bast.  Afrar  a  residence  of  near  a  fort- 
night at  Pkitras,  he  next  directed  his  course 
to  VostizzSy^-on  approaching  which  town 
the  snowy  peak  of  Parnassus,  towering  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  first  broke  on  his 
eyes;  and  in  two  days  after,  among  the 
sacred  hollows  of  Delphi,  the  stanzas,  with 
whidi  that  vision  had  inspired  him,  were 
written.^ 

It  was  at  this  time,  that,  in  riding  along 
the  sides  of  Pkimassus^  he  saw  an  unusually 
laige  flight  of  eagles  in  the  air, — a  pheno- 
menon which  seems  to  have  affected  his 
imagination  with  a  sort  of  poetical  super- 
stition, as  he,  more  than  once,  recurs  to  the 
circumstance  in  hb  journals.  Thus,  **  Going 
to  the  fountain  of  Delphi  (Castri)  in  1809, 

I  saw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles  (H«  says  they 

——^^— 

Not  in  the  bbled  landscape  of  a  laj, 

But  soaring  snow-dad  through  thjr  native  skjr, 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  !  ** 

CkiUe  Harold^  Canto  L 
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were  cultures — at  least  in  coorersation), 
and  I  seized  the  omen.  On  the  day  before 
I  composed  the  lines  to  Parnassus  (in  Childe 
Harold),  and,  on  beholding  the  birds,  had  a 
hope  that  Apollo  had  accepted  my  homage. 
I  have  at  least  had  the  name  and  fame  of  a 
poet  during  the  poetical  part  of  life  (from 
twenty  to  thirty) ;  —  whether  it  will  last  is 
another  matter.*' 

He  has  also,  in  reference  to  this  joumej 
from  Patras,  related  a  little  anecdote  of  his 
own  sportsmanship,  which,  by  all  bui  sports- 
men, will  be  thought  creditable  to  his 
humanity.  "  The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at 
was  an  eaglet,  on  the  shore  of  the  Oulf 
of  Lepanto,  near  Vostizza.  It  was  only 
wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it, — the  eye 
was  so  bright.  But  it  pined,  and  died  in  a 
few  days  ;  and  I  never  did  since,  and  nerer 
will,  attempt  the  death  of  another  bird.** 

To  a  traveller  in  Greece,  there  are  few 
things  more  remarkable  than  the  diminutive 
extent  of  those  countries,  which  have  filled 
such  a  wide  space  in  fame.  "  A  man  might 
very  easily,**  sa^s  Mr.  Hobhouse,  *'  at  a 
moderate  pace  nde  fix)m  Livadia  to  Thebes 
and  back  again  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner ;  and  tne  tour  of  all  Boeotia  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  in  two  days  without  baggage.** 
Havmg  visited,  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  uie  fountadns  of  Memory  and  Oblivion 
at  Livadia,  and  the  haunts  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes,  the  travellers  at  length 
turned  towards  Athens,  the  dty  of  their 
dreams,  and,  after  crossing  Mount  Cithaeron, 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Phyle,  on  the 
evening  of  Christmas-day,  1809. 

Though  the  poet  has  left,  in  his  own 
verses,  an  ever-during  testimony  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  now  contemplated 
the  scenes  around  him,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that,  to  superficial  observers.  Lord 
Byron  at  Athens  might  have  appeared  an 
untouched  spectator  of  much  that  throws 
ordinary  travellers  into,  at  least,  verbal 
raptures.  For  pretenders  of  every  sort, 
whether  in  taste  or  morals,  he  entertained, 
at  all  times,  the  most  profound  contempt; 
and  if,  frequently,  his  real  feelings  of  ad- 
miration disguised  themselves  under  an 
affected  tone  of  indifference  and  mockery,  it 
was  out  of  Dure  hostility  to  the  cant  of  those, 
who,  he  well  knew,  praised  without  any  feel- 
ing at  all.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  while 
he  thus  justly  despised  the  raptures  of  the 
common  herd  of  travellers,  there  were  some 
pursuits,  even  of  the  intelligent  and  tasteful, 

1  The  passage  of  Harris.  Indeed,  contains  the  pith  of 
the  whole  stansa:  —  **  Notwithstanding  the  rarlous  for- 
tune of  Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  is  still  (kmoos  for  olives, 
•ad  Mount  Hjmettus  for  honojr.    Human  institutions 
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in  which  he  took  but  very  little  interest 
With  the  antiquarian  and  connobseur  his 
sympathies  were  few  and  feeble : — **  I  am 
not  a  collector,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  notes 
on  Childe  Harold,  **  nor  an  admirer  o(  col- 
lections.** For  antiquities,  indeed,  unas- 
sociated  with  high  names  and  deeds,  he  had 
no  value  whatever ;  and  of  works  of  art  he 
was  content  to  admire  the  general  effect, 
without  professing,  or  aiming  at,  any  know- 
ledge of^the  details.  It  was  to  nature,  in 
her  lonely  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  or 
as  at  Athens,  shining,  unchanged,  among  the 
ruins  of  glory  and  of  art,  that  die  true  fervid 
homage  of  his  whole  soul  was  paid.  In  the 
few  notices  of  his  travels,  appended  to  Childe 
Harold,  we  find  the  sites  and  scenery  of  the 
different  places  he  visited  far  more  fondly 
dwelt  upon  than  their  classic  or  historical 
associations.  To  the  valley  of  Zitza  he  re- 
verts, both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  a  much 
warmer  recollection  than  to  Delphi  or  the 
Troad ;  and  the  plain  of  Athens  itself  is 
chiefly  praised  by  him  as  "  a  more  glorious 
prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  IstamboL" 
Where,  indeed,  could  Nature  assert  such 
claims  to  his  worship  as  in  scenes  like  these, 
where  he  beheld  ner  blooming,  in  inde- 
structible beauty,  amid  the  wreck  of  all  that 
man  deems  most  worthy  of  duration? 
'*  Human  institutions,"  says  Harris,  "  perish, 
but  Nature  is  permanent  :*' — or,  as  Lord 
B^ron  has  amplified  this  thou^t  ^  in  one  of 
his  most  splendid  passages : — 

**  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild  ; 
Sweet  are  thy  grorea,  and  Terdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerra  smiled. 
And  stUl  his  honeyed  wealth  Hymettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fhtgrant  fortress  builds. 
The  ttte-bofn  wanderer  of  thy  mountahi-air } 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 

Art,  Gloiy,  Freedom  lUl,  but  Nature  stiU  la  lUr.** 

Cki'Ue  HanU,  Canto  II. 

At  Athens,  on  this  his  first  visit,  he  made 
a  stay  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
not  a  day  of  which  he  let  pass  without  em- 
ploying some  of  its  hours  in  visiting  the 
erand  monuments  of  ancient  genius  around 
him,  and  calling  up  the  spirit  of  other  times 
among  their  ruins.  He  made  fi^uently, 
too,  excursions  to  different  parts  of  Attica  ; 
and  it  was  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Cape  Co- 
lonna,  at  this  time,  that  he  was  near  being 
seized  by  a  party  of  Mainotes,  who  were 
lying  hid  in  the  caves  under  the  cliff*  of 
Minerva  Sunias.    These  pirates,  it  appears. 


perish,  but  Nature  la  permanent.**—  PMeiog, 
-•  I  recollect  having  oooe  pointed  out  this 
Lord  Byron,  but  he  assured  mo  that  he  bad 
seen  this  work  of  Harris. 
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were  only  deterred  from  attacking  him  (as  a 
Greek,  who  was  then  their  prisoner,  in- 
formed him  afterwards)  by  a  supposition 
that  the  two  Albanians,  whom  they  saw  at- 
tendinff  him,  were  but  part  of  a  complete 
guard  ne  had  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  all  the  magic  of  its  names 
and  scenes,  the  dty  of  Bfinerva  possessed 
anodier  sort  of  attraction  for  the  poet,  to 
which,  whererer  he  went,  his  heart,  or 
rather  imagination,  was  but  too  sensible. 
His  pretty  song,  "  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we 
part ',"  is  smd  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
ddest  dsogfater  of  the  Greek  lady  at  whose 
house  he  lodged ;  and  that  the  fair  Athenian, 
when  he  composed  these  verses,  may  have 
been  the  tenant,  for  the  time  being,  of  his 
fimcy,  is  highly  possible.  Theodora  Macri, 
bis  noetess,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  En- 
eiish  vice^onsnl,  and  derived  a  livelihood 
from  letting,  chiefly  to  English  travellers, 
the  apartments  which  Lord  Byron  and  his 
firieod  now  occupied,  and  of  which  the  latter 
gentleman  gives  us  the  following  description : 
—  **  Our  lodeings  consisted  of  a  sitting-room 
and  two.  bed-rooms,  opening  into  a  court- 
yard, where  there  were  five  or  six  lemon- 
trees,  from  which,  during  our  residence  in 
the  place,  was  plucked  the  fiidt  that  season- 
ed  tne  pilaC  and  other  national  dishes  served 
op  at  our  frugal  table." 

Tlie  fiune  of  an  illustrious  poet  is  not 
confined  to  his  own  person  and  writings,  but 
in^Mots  a  share  of  its  splendoiu*  to  whatever 
has  been,  even  remotely,  connected  with 
faim ;  and  not  only  ennobles  the  objects  of 
his  friendships,  his  loves,  and  even  his 
likings,  but  on  every  spot  where  he  has  so- 
journed through  life  leaves  traces  of  its 
H^t  that  do  not  easily  pass  away.  Little 
did  the  Maid  of  Athens,  while  listening  in- 
nocently to  the  compliments  of  the  young 
Englishman,  foresee  that  a  day  would  come 
whea  he  should  make  her  name  and  home 
so  celelnated  that  travellers,  on  their  return 
from  Greece,  would  find  few  things  more 
interestiitt  to  their  hearers  than  sucn  details 
of  heradfuid  her  family  as  the  following : — 

"Our  servsnt,  who  had  gone  before  to 
procure  accommodation,  met  us  at  the  gate, 
and  conducted  us  to  Theodora  Macri,  the 
Consulina's,  where  we  at  present  live.  This 
lady  is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has 
three  lovelv  daughters ;  the  eldest  cele- 
brated for  ner  bcwity,  and.  said  to  be  the 
subject  of  those  stanzas  by  Lord  Byron,  — 

*«  *  Maid  of  Atbeoi,  ere  we  part, 

Gl*e^  oh,  giTO  me  back  mj  heart  I*  ftc 

"  At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple 
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o£  the  Graces,  I  was  tempted  to  exclaim, 
'Whither  have  the  Graces  fled?'  — Little 
did  I  expect  to  find  them  here.  Yet  here 
comes  one  of  them  with  golden  cups  and 
coffee,  and  another  with  a  lx>ok.  The  book 
is  a  register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
far  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fiune.  Among 
them  is  Lord  Byron's,  connected  with  some 
lines  which  I  shall  send  you :  — 

**  *  lUr  AlMon,  imiUos*  leea  her  Km  depart, 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nanery  of  art ; 
Noble  hU  ohfect,  glortoui  hU  aim. 
He  comes  to  Athena,  and  he—  writes  his  name.' 

**  The  counterpoise  by  Lord  B^Ton :  -— 

'*  *  This  modest  bard,  Uke  many  a  bard  mknown, 
Bhyroes  on  our  mnoea,  but  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
But  yet  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  hia  Terse.' 

''The  mention  of  the  three  Athenian 
Graces  will,  I  can  foresee,  rouse  your  cu- 
riosity, and  fire  your  imagination ;  and  I 
may  despair  of  your  farther  attention  till  I 
attempt  to  give  you  some  description  of 
them.  Their  apartment  is  immediately  op- 
posite to  ours  ;  and  if  you  could  see  them,  as 
we  do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aro- 
matic plants  before  our  wmdow,  you  would 
leavevour  heart  in  Athens. 

"  Theresa,  the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco, 
and  Mariana,  are  of  middle  stature,  (hi 
the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red 
Albanian  skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread 
out  and  fastened  down  like  a  star.  Near 
the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap,  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colours  bounci  round 
their  temples.  The  vouncest  wears  her 
hair  loose,  falUng  on  her  dioulders,  —  the 
hair  behind  descending  down  the  back  nearly 
to  the  waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk. 
The  two  eldest  generally  have  their  hair 
bound,  and  fastened  under  the  handkerchief. 
Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fur, 
hanging  loose  down  to  the  ankles  :  below  is 
a  handxerchief  of  muslin  coverine  the  bosom 
and  terminating  at  the  waist,  which  is  short ; 
under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins, 
falling  in  front  in  graceful  negligence  ;  — 
white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers  complete 
their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black, 
or  dark  hair  and  eyes ;  their  visage  oval, 
and  complexion  somewhatpale,  with  teeth 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  in- 
clined to  aquiline.  The  youngest,  Ma- 
riana, is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than 
her  sisters',  whose  countenances,  except 
when  the  conversation  has  something  of 
mirth  in,  it  may  be  stud  to  be  rather  pensive. 
Their  persons  are  el^ant,  and  their  manners 
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pleasing  and  lady  like,  such  as  would  be 
tasdnatm^  in  any  country.  They  poBsesa 
▼ery  considerable  powers  of  conversation, 
and  their  minds  seem  to  be  more  instructed 
than  those  of  the  Greek  women  in  general. 
With  such  attractions  it  would,  indeed,  be 
remarkable,  if  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
attentions  from  the  travellers  who  occa- 
sionally are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit 
in  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with 
their  limbs  ^thered  under  them  on  the 
divan,  and  without  shoes.  Their  employ- 
ments are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  read- 
ing. 

**  I  have  said  that  I  saw  these  Grecian 
beauties  through  the  waving  aromatic  plants 
before  their  window.  This,  perhaps,  has 
raised  your  ima^nation  somewnat  too  high, 
in  regard  to  their  condition.  You  may  have 
supposed  their  dwelling  to  have  every  attri- 
bute of  eastern  luxury.  The  golden  cups, 
too,  may  have  thrown  a  little  witchery  over 
your  excited  fancy.  Confess,  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  doors 

**  *  Self-opea*d  into  hallt,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand, 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Penla'i  land ; 
Soft  quilti  on  qunti,  on  carpeCi  oarpeti  spread. 
And  couches  stretdi'd  around  in  seemly  band, 
And  endleu  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head, 

80  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full  swelling  bed  ? ' 

*'  You  will  shortly  perceive  the  propriety 
of  my  delaying,  till  now,  to  inform  you  that 
the  aromatic  plants  which  I  have  mentioned 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  few  ee- 
raniums  and  Grecian  balms,  and  that  3ie 
room  in  which  the  ladies  sit  is  auite  unfur- 
nished, the  walls  neither  painted  nor  deco- 
rated by  *  cunning  hand.'  Then,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  Graces  had  I  told  you 
sooner  that  a  single  room  is  all  they  have, 
save  a  little  closet  and  a  kitchen?  You 
see  how  careful  I  have  been  to  make  the 
first  impression  ^ood  ;  not  that  they  do  not 
merit  every  praise,  but  that  it  is  m  man's 
august  and  eievated  nature  to  think  a  little 
slightingly  of  merit,  and  even  of  beauty,  if 
not  supported  by  some  worldly  show.  Now 
I  shall  commumcate  to  you  a  secret,  but  in 
the  lowest  whisper. 

'*  These  ladies,  since  the  death  of  the 
consul,  their  father,  depend  on  strangers 
livipff  in  their  spare  room  and  closet,  — 
which  we  now  occupy.  But,  thou^  so 
poor,  their  virtue  shines  as  conspicuously  as 
their  beauty. 

**  Not  all  the  wealth  of  the  East,  or  the 
complimentary  lays  even  of  the  first  of  Eng- 
land's poets,  could  render  them  so  trufy 
worthy  of  love  and  admiration."  ^ 

1  TraTels  in  Italy,  Greece,  &c.  by  the  late  acccnnpUshed 
artist,  H.  W.  Williams,  Esq. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
1810—1811. 

DBPABTURB  FROM  ATHENS. — SHTRIfA. — 
COMPLETION  OP  THE  SECOND  CANTO 
OP  CHILDB  HAROLD.  —  VISIT  TO  THB 
RUINS  OP  BPHESU8 — AND  TO  THE  TBOAD 

—  8ESTOS  AND  ABYDOS.  —  SWIMMING 
EXPLOIT.  —  CONSTANTINOPLE.  —  EXCUR- 
SION THROUGH  THE  B06PHORU8  TO  THB 
BLACK  SEA.  —  VISIT  TO  CORINTH.  — TOUR 
OP  THE  MOREA. VISIT  TO  VBLAY  PACHA. 

—  RETURN  TO  ATHENS.  —  RESIDENCE  AT 
THB    FRANCISCAN    CONVENT. — STUDIES. 

—  **  HINTS  FROM  HORACE."  —  "  CURSE  OF 
MINERVA."  —  RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. 

Ten  weeks  had  flown  rapidly  away,  when 
the  unexpected  offer  of  a  passage  in  an 
English  sloop  of  war  to'  Smyrna  induced  the 
travellers  to  make  immediate  preparations 
for  departure,  and,  on  the  6th  or  Bfarch, 
they  reluctantly  took  leave  of  Athens.  — 
**  Passing,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  through 
the  gate  leading  to  the  Piraeus,  we  struck 
into  th^  olive-woo^  on  the  road  p>ing  to 
Sabunis,  galloping  at  a  quick  pace,  m  cinder 
to  rid  ourselves,  by  huny,  <»  the  pain  of 

garting."  He  adds,  *'  We  could  not  lefiratn 
'om  looking  back,  as  we  passed  rapidly  to 
the  shore,  and  we  continued  to  direct  our 
eves  towards  the  spot,  where  we  had  caudit 
tne  last  glimpse  of  the  Thes^um  and  ue 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  through  the  vistas 
in  the  woods,  for  many  minutes  after  the 
city  and  the  Acropolis  had  been  totally 
hidden  fix>m  our  view." 

At  Smyrna  Lord  Byron  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  consul-general,  and 
remained  there,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  days  employed  in  a  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Ephesus,  till  the  11th  of  ApriL  It  was 
during  this  time,  as  appears  from  a  memo- 
randum of  his  own,  that  the  two  first  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold,  which  he  had  begun  five 
months  before  at  loannina,  were  completed. 
The  memorandum  alluded  to,  which  I  find 
prefixed  to  his  original  manuscript  of  the 
poem,  is  as  follows :  — 

*'  Byron,  loannina  in  Albania. 
Bagan  October  Slst,  1809 ; 
Concluded  Canto  9d,  Smyrna, 
March  28th,  1810. 

"  Btbom.** 

From  Sm  vma  the  only  letter,  at  all  inter- 
esting, which  I  am  enabled  to  present  to  the 
reader,  is  the  following :  — 
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41.       TO  MRS.  BTRON. 

**  Smjrru,  March  19. 1810. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

"  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter ;  but 
as  I  know  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  receive 
any  intelligence  of  my  movements,  prav  ac- 
cept what  I  can  nve.  I  have  traversed  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece,  besides  Epirus^  &c. 
&C.,  rended  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  and  am 
now  on  die  Asiatic  side  on  my  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. I  have  just  returned  from  viewing 
the  ruins  of  Ephetnis,  a  day's  joume^r  from 
Stanyma.  I  presume  you  have  received  a 
long  letter  I  wrote  from  Albania,  with  an 
account  of  my  reception  b^  the  Pacha  of 
the  province. 

*  When  I  arrive  at  Constantinople,  I  shall 
deteraune  whether  to  proceed  into  Persia  or 
retom,  wluch  latter  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can 
avoid  it.  But  I  have  no  intelligence  from 
Mr.  Hanson,  and  but  one  letter  from  yourself. 
I  shall  stand  in  need  of  remittances  whether 
I  proceed  or  return.  I  have  written  to  him 
roieatedly,  that  he  may  not  plead  ignorance 
or  my  situation  for  n^ect.  I  can  give  you 
no  account  of  any  thing,  for  I  have  not  time 
or  opportuni^,  the  frigate  sailing  immediately. 
Indeed  the  further  I  go  the  more  my  laziness 
increases,  and  my  aversion  to  lettei^writing 
becomes  more  confirmed.  I  have  written  to 
no  one  but  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Hanson,  and 
these  are  communications  of  business  and 
duty  rather  dian  of  inclination. 

**  Fletcher  is  very  much  disgusted  with  his 
fioKtigues,  though  he  has  undergone  nothing 
duit  I  have  not  shared.  He  is  a  poor 
creature;  indeed  Enslish  servants  are  de- 
testable travellers.  I  nave,  besides  him,  two 
Albanian  soldiers  and  a  Greek  interpreter ; 
allezeellentinthdrway.  Greece,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  is  deughtfiil ;  — 
cloudless  skies  and  lovely  landscapes.  But 
I  must  reserve  all  account  of  my  adven- 
tures till  we  meet.  I  keep  no  journal,  but 
my  friend  Hobhouse  scribbles  incessantly. 
Pray  take  care  o£  Murray  and  Robert,  and 
teH  the  boy  it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing 
for  him  that  he  did  not  accompany  me 
to  Tnrk^.  Consider  this  as  merely  a  notice 
of  my  safety,  and  believe  me, 

**  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

•*  Byrow." 

On  the  11th  of  April  he  left  Smyrna  in 
the  Salsette  frigate,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  amnueador,  Mr.  Adair,  to  En^ 
land ;  and  after  an  exploratory  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  Troas,  arrived,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fbllowii^  month,  in  the  Dardanelles.  — 
While  the  mgate  was  at  anchor  in  these 


straits,  the  followimr  letters  to  his  friends 
Mr.  Drury  and  Mr.  Hodgson  were  written. 

Lbttu  4S.    to  MR.  HBNRY  DRURY. 

**  SalMtte  Mgate,  UajZ.  I8I0. 

"  My  dear  Drury, 

**  When  I  left  England,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
you  requested  me  to  write  to  you  —  I  will 
do  so.  I  have  crossed  Portugal,  traversed 
the  south  ^of  Spain,  visited  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  thence  passed  into  Turkey, 
where  I  am  still  wandering.  I  first  landed 
in  Albania,  the  ancient  Epirus,  where  we 
penetrated  as  fiur  as  Mount  Tomarit — 
exceUently  treated  by  the  chief  AH  Pacha, 
— and,  after  joumeving  through  Dl^a, 
Chaonia,  Dec.,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Actium, 
with  a  guard  of  fifty  Albanians,  and  passed 
the  Acnelous  in  our  route  through  Acamania 
and  iEtolia.  We  stopped  a  short  time  in 
the  Morea,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus ; — saw  all 
that  Delphi  retains,  and  so  on  to  Thebes 
and  Athens,  at  which  last  we  remained  ten 
weeks. 

"  I£s  Majesty's  ship,  I^lades,  brought  us 
to  Smyrna;  but  not  b^ore  we  had  to- 
pographiBed  Attica,  including,  of  course, 
M^thon  and  the  Sunian  promontory. 
From  Smyrna  to  the  Troad  (which  we 
visited  when  at  anchor,  for  a  fortnight,  off 
the  tomb  of  Antilochus)  was  our  next  stase ; 
and  now  we  are  in  the  Dardanelles,  waiting 
for  a  wind  to  proceed  to  Constantinople. 

"This  morning  I  swam  fit>m  Settot  to 
Abydot,  The  immediate  distance  is  not  above 
a  mile,  but  the  current  renders  it  hazardous  ; 
-^80  much  so  that  I  doubt  whether  Leander's 
coi^u£al  affection  must  not  have  been  a  little 
chilled  in  his  passage  to  Paradise.  I  at- 
tempted it  a  week  ago,  and  fidled, — owing 
to  Uie  north  wind,  and  the  wondeHul  ra- 
pidity of  the  tide, — though  I  have  been  from 
my  childhood  a  strong  swimmer.  But,  this 
morning  being  calmer,  I  succeeded,  and 
crossed  the  '  broad  Hellespont '  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes* 

**  Well,  my  dear  sv,  I  have  left  my  home, 
and  seen  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  a 
tolerable  portion  of  Europe.  I  have  been 
with  generals  and   admirals,  princes  and 

rshas,  governors  and  ungovemables,  —  but 
have  not  time  or  paper  to  expatiate.  I 
wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  hve  with  a 
firiendly  remembrance  of  you,  and  a  hope  to 
meet  you  again  ;  and  if  I  do  this  as  shortly 
as  possible,  attribute  it  to  any  thing  but 
forgetfiilness. 

**  Greece,  ancient  and  modem,  you  know 
too  well  to  require  description.  Albania, 
indeed,  I  have  seen  more  of  than  any  English- 
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man  (except  a  Mr.  Leake),  for  it  is  a 
country  rarely  visited,  from  the  savage  cha* 
racter  of  the  natives,  though  abounding  in 
more  natural  beauties  than  the  classical 
r^ons  of  Greece,  —  which,  however,  are 
stfll  eminently  beautiful,  particularly  Delphi 
and  Cape  Colonna  in  Atdca.  Yet  Uiese  are 
nothing  to  parts  of  Dlyria  and  Epirus,  where 
places  without  a  name,  and  rivers  not  laid 
down  in  maps,  may,  one  day,  when  more 
known,  be  justly  esteemed  superior  subjects, 
for  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  to  the  dry  ditch 
of  the  Ilissus  and  the  bogs  of  Boeotia. 

"  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture 
and  snipe-shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman 
and  an  ingenious  scholar  may  exercise  their 
feet  and  raculties  to  great  advantajge  upon 
the  spot;  —  or,  if  they  prefer  ridmg,  lose 
their  way  (as  I  did)  in  a  cursed  quagmire  of 
the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about  as  if  the 
Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted 
tribute.  The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her 
destroyers,  are  the  barrows  supposed  to 
contain  the  carcasses  of  Achilles,  Andlochus, 
Ajax,  &c, ;  —  but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high 
feather,  though  the  shepherds  are  now-a-days 
not  much  like  Ganymede.  But  why  should 
I  say  more  of  these  things  ?  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Soke  of  Gellf  >  and  has  not 
Hobhouse  got  a  journal  ?  I  keep  none,  as  I 
have  renounced  scribbling. 

"  I  see  not  much  difference  between  our- 
selves  and  the  Turks,  save  that  we  have  *  * 
and  they  have  none  —  that  they  have  long 
dresses,  and  we  short,  and  that  we  talk  much, 
and  thev  little.  They  are  sensible  people. 
All  Pacna  told  me  he  was  sure  I  was  a  man 
of  rank,  because  I  had  smaU  ears  and  hands, 
and  curling  hear.  By  the  by,  I  speak  the 
Romaic,  or  modem  Greek,  tolerably.  It 
does  not  differ  from  the  ancient  dialects  so 
much  as  you  would  conceive ;  but  the  pro- 
nunciation is  diametrically  opposite.  Of 
verse,  except  in  rhyme,  they  have  no  idea. 

*'  I  like  the  Greeks,  who  are  plausible 
rascals,  —  with  all  the  Turkish  vices,  without 
their  courage.  However,  some  are  brave, 
and  all  are  beautifiil,  very  much  resembling 
the  busts  of  Alcibiades  ;  ^-  the  women  not 
quite  so  handsome.  I  can  swear  in  Turkish  ; 
but,  except  one  horrible  oath,  and  '  pimp,' 
and  *bre»d,'  and  'water,*  I  have  got  no 
great  vocabulary  in  that  language.  They 
are  extremely  polite  to  strangers  of  any  rank, 
properly  protected  ;  and  as  I  have  two 
servants  and  two  soldiers,  we  get  on  with 
great  ^clat.    We  have  been  occasionally  in 

1  [Sir  William  GeU*f  **  Topograpbj  of  Troj  and  ito 
Vicinity."] 

*  The  Miscellany,  to  wlikh  I  liaTe  more  than  once  re- 
ferred. 


danger  of  thieves,  and  once  <»f  shipwreck,— 
but  always  escaped. 

"Of  Spain  I  sent  some  account  to  our 
Hodgson,  but  have  subeequendy  written  to 
no  one,  save  notes  to  relarions  and  law- 
yers, to  keep  them  out  of  my  premises. 
1  mean  to  give  up  all  connection,  on  my 
return,  with  many  of  my  best  fiiends  —  as  I 
supposed  them— and  to  snari  all  my  life. 
But  I  hope  to  have  one  good4iuiiioared  lau^ 
with  you,  and  to  embrace  Dwyer,  and  pledge 
Hodgson,  before  I  commence  cynicism. 

**  Tell  Dr.  Butler  I  am  now  wridng  with 
the  gold  pen  he  save  me  before  I  left 
England,  which  is  we  reason  my  scrawl  is 
more  unintellidble  than  usuaL  1  have  been 
at  Athens,^  and  seen  plenty  of  these  reeds 
for  scribbling,  some  or  which  he  refiised  to 
bestow  upon  me,  because  topogru>hic  Gell 
had  brou^t  them  from  Attica.  But  I  will 
not  descnbe,  —  no  —  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  simple  detail  till  my  return,  and  then 
we  will  unfold  the  flood-fates  of  colloquy. 
I  am  in  a  thirty-six  gun  fiigate,  going  up  to 
fetch  Bob  Adair  firom  Constantinople,  who 
will  have  the  honour  to  carry  this  letter. 

"  And  so  Hobhouse's  boke  is  out  9,  with 
some  sentimental  sin^-song  of  mv  own  to  fill 
up, — and  how  does  it  take,  eh  r  and  where 
the  devil  is  the  second  edition  of  my  Satire, 
with  additions  ?  and  my  name  on  the  title 
page  ?  and  more  lines  tagged  to  the  end,  with 
a  new  exordium  and  what  not,  hot  fix>m  my 
anvil  before  I  cleared  the  Channel?  The 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  roll  between 
me  and  criticism ;  and  the  thunders  of  the 
Hyperborean  Review  are  deafened  by  the 
roar  of  the  Hellespont. 

"  Remember  me  to  Claridge,  if  not  trans- 
lated to  college,  and  present  to  Hodgson  as- 
surances of  my  hig^  consideration.  Now, 
you  will  ask,  what  shall  I  do  next  ?  and  I 
answer,  I  do  not  know.  I  may  return  in  a 
few  months,  but  I  have  intents  and  projecta 
after  visitine  ConstanUnople.  —  H<^oiise, 
however,  wiU  probably  be  back  in  September. 

*<  On  the  2d  of  July  we  have  left  Albion 
one  year — *  oblitus  meorum  obliviscendus  et 
elUs.*  I  was  sick  of  my  own  country,  and  not 
much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  other ; 
but  I  'drag  on  my  chain '  without ' length- 
ening it  at  each  remove.' ^  I  am  like  the 
Jolly  Miller,  caring  for  nobody,  and  not 
cared  for.  All  countries  are  much  the  same 
in  my  eyes.  I  smoke,  and  stare  at  moun- 
tains, and  twirl  my  mustachios  very  inde- 
pendently.   I  miss  no  comforts,  and  the 
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>  ["  And    drags    at    each    remore    a  lengthening 
chain.** 
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moflqiiitoea  that  rack  the  moibid  frame  of  H. 
haTe,  luckily  for  me,  little  effect  on  mine, 
becaose  I  live  more  temperately. 

"I  omitted  Epheaiis  in  my  catalogue, 
which  I  visited  during  my  sojourn  at 
Smyrna ;  bat  the  Temple  has  almost  perished, 
and  St.  Ptol  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
epistolise  the  present  brood  of  Ephesians, 
who  have  converted  a  large  church  built 
entirely  of  marble  into  a  mosque,  and  I  don't 
know  that  the  edifice  looks  the  worse  for  it. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  my  ink  ebbing — 
good  afternoon  I  If  you  address  to  me  at 
lilalta,  the  letter  will  be  forwarded  wherever 
I  may  be.  H.  greets  you ;  he  pines  for  his 
poetry, — at  least,  some  tidings  of  it.  I 
abnoet  foigot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  dying  for 
love  of  three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  sisters. 
I  lived  in  the  same  house.  Teresa,  Mariana, 
and  Karinka  ^  are  the  names  of  diese  divi- 
nitiesy — all  c^  them  under  fifteen.  Your 
rawutroraTOQ  ^ovXocy 

"  Bybon." 

Lnmsa.       TO  mt  HODOSOX. 

**  SidMtte  frigate,  te  the  Dardanellat,  off  Abydot, 

"I  am  oo  my  way  to  Constantinople, 
after  a  tour  through  Greece,  Epirus,  &c., 
and  part  of  Asia  Blmor,  some  particulars  of 
wMdi  I  have  just  conununicated  to  our 
friend  and  host,  H.  Drury.  With  these, 
then,  I  shall  not  trouble  yon ;  but  as  you 
vriD  perhaos  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am 
well,  &C.,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  our  am- 
bassador's return  to  forward  the  few  lines  I 
have  time  to  despatch.  We  have  undergone 
some  inconveniences,  and  incurred  putial 
perils,  but  no  events  worthy  of  communi- 
cation, unless  you  will  deem  it  one  that  two 
days  ago  I  swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos. 
Ibis,  with  a  few  alarms  from  robbers,  and 
some  danger  of  shipwreck  in  a  Turkish  gal- 
liot six  months  ago,  a  visit  to  a  Pacha,  a 
paasion  for  a  married  woman  at  Malta,  a 
challenge  to  an  officer,  an  attachment  to 
three  Greek  girls  at  Athens,  with  a  great 
deal  of  buffoonery  and  fine  prospects,  form 
aQ  that  has  distinguished  my  progress  since 
my  departure  fix>m  Spain. 

"Hobhouse  rhymes  and  journalises;  I 
stare  and  do  nothing^-unless  smoking  can  be 
deemed  an  active  amusem^it.  The  Turks 
take  too  much  care  of  their  women  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  scrutinised  ;  but  I  have  bved 
a  good  deal  with  the  Greeks,  whose  modem 

*  Be  hM  adopted  this  name  ia  hii  deicripdon  of  the 
Seraglio  ia  Don  Joan,  Canto  TI.  It  was,  if  I  recoUect 
rfgfat,  ia  BiakingloTe  to  one  oftheie  girls  that  he  had  re- 
eonne  to  an  act  of  coortsbip  oftea  practised  in  that  coao. 
by;— nanelj,  givtaig  hlinMif  a  iroimd  across  the  breast 
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dialect  can  I  converse  in  enough  for  my  pur- 
poses. Witli  the  Turks  I  have  also  some  male 
acquaintances  —  female  society  is  out  of  the 
ouestion.  I  have  been  very  well  treated  by 
tne  Pachas  and  Governors,  and  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  any  kind.  Hobhouse 
will  one  day  inform  you  of  all  our  adven- 
tures —  were  I  to  attempt  the  recital,  nei- 
ther lay  paper  nor  your  patience  would  hold 
out  during  the  operation. 

"Nobody,  save  yourself,  has  written  to 
me  since  I  left  England  ;  but  indeed  I  did 
not  request  it.  I  except  my  relations,  who 
write  quite  as  often  as  I  wish.  Of  Hob- 
house's  volume  I  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  is  out ;  and  of  mv  second  edition  I  do  not 
even  know  thai,  and  certainly  do  not,  at  this 
distance,  interest  myself  in  the  matter.  I 
hope  you  and  Bland  roll  down  the  stream 
of  sale  with  rapidity. 

"  Of  my  return  1  cannot  positively  speak, 
but  think  it  probable  Hobhouse  will  precede 
me  in  that  respect.  We  have  been  very 
nearly  one  year  abroad.  I  should  wish  to 
gaze  away  another,  at  least,  in  these  ever- 

green  climates ;  but  I  fear  business,  law 
usiness,  the  worst  of  employments,  will 
recall  me  previous  to  that  period,  if  not  very 
quicklv.    If  so,  you  shall  nave  due  notice. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  me  an  altered  per- 
sonafl«, — I  do  not  mean  in  body,  but  in  man- 
ner, for  I  begin  to  find  out  that  nothina  but 
virtue  wHl  do  in  this  d— d  world.  I  am 
tolerably  sick  of  vice,  which  I  have  tried  in 
its  agreeable  varieties,  and  mean,  on  my  re- 
turn, to  cut  all  my  diissolute  acquaintance, 
leave  off  wine  and  carnal  company,  and  b^ 
take  myself  to  politics  and  decorum.  I  am 
very  serious  and  cynical,  and  a  good  deal 
disposed  to  moralise  ;  but  fortunately  for 
you  the  coming  homily  is  cut  off  by  default 
of  pen  and  defection  of  paper. 

"  Good  morrow  I  If  you  write,  address 
to  me  at  Malta,  whence  your  letters  will  be 
forwarded.  You  need  not  remember  me 
to  any  body,  but  believe  me 

<«  Yours  with  all  faith, 

"  Byron." 

From  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  May,  he  addressed  four  or 
five  letters  to  Mrs.  Byron,  in  almost  every 
one  of  which  his  achievement  in  swimming 
across  the  Helleepont  is  commemorateo. 
The  exceeding  pricle,  indeed,  which  he  took 
in  this  classic  feat  (the  particulars  of  which 

with  hli  dagger.  The  young  Athenian,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, looked  on  Tery  coolly  during  the  operation,  consi- 
dering it  a  fit  tribute  to  her  beauty,  but  In  no  degree 
moved  to  gratitude. 
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he  has  hunself  ■bondantly  detailed)  may  be 
dted  among  the  instaaces  of  that  boyishneM 
of  character  which  he  carried  with  hun  so 
remarkably  mto  his  maturer  years,  and  which, 
while  it  puxxled  distant  observers  of  his 
eondact,  was  not  amonji;  the  least  amusing 
or  attaching  of  his  peculiarities  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  So  late  as  eleven 
years  from  this  period,  when  some  sceptical 
traveller  ventured  to  question,  after  all,  the 
practicability  of  Leander*B  exploit.  Lord 
t^on,  with  that  jealousy  on  die  subject  of 
his  own  personal  prowess  which  he  retained 
from  boyhood,  entered  again,  with  fresh 
leal,  into  the  discussion,  and  brought  for- 
ward two  or  three  other  instances  of  nis  own 
feats  in  swimming  >,  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment originally  nuide  by  him. 

In  one  of  these  letters  to  his  mother  from 
Constantinople,  dated  May  S4th,  after  re- 
ferring, as  usual,  to  his  notable  exploit,  "  in 
humble  imitation  of  Leander,  of  amorous 
memory,  thougji,'*  he  adds,  "  I  had  no  Hero 
to  receive  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont," he  continues  thus  :  — 

"  When  our  ambassador  takes  his  leave  I 
shall  accompany  him  to  see  the  sultan,  and 
afterwards  probably  return  to  Greece.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  Blr.  Hanson  but  one 
remittance,  without  any  letter  from  that 
legal  gentleman.  If  you  have  occasion  for 
any  pecuniary  supply,  pray  use  my  funds  as 
far  as  thev  go  without  reserve ;  and,  lest 
this  shoula  not  be  enough,  in  my  next  to 
Blr.  Hanson  I  will  direct  him  to  advance 
any  sum  you  may  want,  leaving  it  to  your 
discretion  how  much,  in  the  present  state  of 
my  aflairs,  you  may  think  proper  to  require. 
I  have  already  seen  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  shall  not  proceed  further  till  I  hear  from 
England :  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  expect 
occasional  supplies,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  shall  pass  my  summer  amongst 
my  friends,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea." 

He  then  adds,  with  his  usual  kind  solici- 
tude about  his  fiivourite  servants  :  — 

"  Pray  take  care  of  my  boy  Robert,  and 
the  old  man  Murrav.  It  is  fortunate  they 
returned  ;  neither  tne  youth  of  the  one,  nor 
the  age  of  the  other,  would  have  suited  the 
changes  of  climate,  and  fiitigue  of  travelling." 

1  Among  othen,  he  mentions  hli  panage  of  the  Tagus 
in  1809,  which  ii  that  described  by  Mr.  Hobhouse:  — 
*'  Mj  companion  had  before  made  a  more  perilous,  but 
less  celebrated,  passage ;  for  I  recollect  that,  when  we 
were  in  Portugal,  he  swam  from  old  Lisbon  to  Belem 
Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  tide  and  counter 
current,  the  wind  blowing  freshlf,  was  but  little  less  than 
two  hours  In  crossing  the  rirer.'*    In  swimming  firom 
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Lbttbi  44.    TO  MR.  HENRT  DRURT. 

*'  Constantinople,  June  17.  1810. 

''  Though  I  wrote  to  you  so  recently,  I 
break  in  upon  vou  agam  to  congratulate 
you  on  a  chiicf  being  bom,  as  a  letter 
from  Hodgson  apprizes  me  of  that  event, 
in  which  I  rejoice. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition 
through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Cyanean  Symplegades,  up  which 
last  I  scrambled  with  as  great  risk  as  ever 
the  Aigonauts  escaped  in  th&r  hoy.  You 
remember  the  hwcamg  of  the  nurse's  dole 
in  the  Medea,  ofwhich  I  beg  you  to  take 
the  following  translation,  done  on  the 
summit:  — 

**  Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  sUp  Argo  ! 
Who,  still  unlannch'd  Aram  Grecian  dodu. 
Had  nerer  passed  the  Aaure  rocks ; 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn'd  business  for  mj  Mlu  Medea,  ftc  ttc,* 

as  it  very  nearly  was  to  me ;  -—  for,  had  not 
this  sublime  passage  been  in  my  head,  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  ascending  die 
said  rocks,  and  bruising  my  carcass  in  ho- 
nour of  the  ancients. 

**  I  have  now  sat  on  the  Cyaneaos,  swam 
from  Sestos  to  Abydos  (as  I  trumpeted  in 
mv  last),  and,  after  passing  through  the 
Morea  again,  shall  set  sail  for  Santo  Maura, 
and  toss  myself  from  the  Leucadian  promon- 
tor}';  —  surviving  which  operation,  I  shall 
probablv  join  you  in  England.  Hobhouse, 
who  will  deliver  this,  is-  bound  straij^t  for 
these  parts ;  and,  as  he  is  bursting  with  his 
travels,  I  shall  not  anticipate  his  narratives, 
but  merely  beg  you  not  to  believe  one  word 
he  says,  biut  reserve  vour  ear  for  me,  if  you 
have  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth. 

"  I  am  bound  for  Athens  once  more, 
and  thence  to  the  Morea ;  but  mv  stav  de- 
pends so  much  on  my  caprice,  tnat  I  can 
say  nothing  of  its  probable  duration.  I  have 
been  out  a  year  already,  and  may  stay 
another ;  but  I  am  quicksilver,  and  sav 
nothing  positivdy.  We  are  all  very  much 
occupied  doing  nothing,  at  present.  We 
have  seen  every  thing  but  the  mosques, 
which  we  are  to  view  with  a  firman  on 
Tuesday  next.     But  of  these   and  other 

Sestos  to  Abydos,  he  was  one  hour  and  ten  minutei  In 
the  water.  In  the  year  1MB,  he  had  been  nearly  drowned, 
while  swimming  at  Brighton  with  Mr.  L.  Stanhope.  His 
friend  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  other  bystanders,  sent  in  some 
boatmen,  with  ropes  tied  round  them,  who  at  last  suc> 
ceeded  In  dragging  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Stanhope  from 
the  surf,  and  thus  sared  their  llres. 
*  [Euripid.  Medea,  act  1.  sc.  1.] 
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gmidries  let  H.  rdate,  with  this  proyiso,  that 
/  am  to  be  referred  to  for  autheaticity ; 
and  I  beg  leare  to  contradict  all  those  thii^ 
whereon  ne  lap  particular  stress.  But,  if  he 
aoars  at  any  tune  into  wit,  I  gire  yon  leave 
to  apphmd,  because  that  is  necessarily  stolen 
from  faJfl  feUow-pilgrim.  Tell  Danes  that 
Hbhhouse  has  made  excellent  use  of  his 
best  jokes  in  many  of  his  BCajesty's  ships  of 
war ;  but  add,  also,  that  I  always  took  care 
to  restore  them  to  the  rufat  owner ;  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  he  (Dalies)  is  no  less 
famous  by  water  than  by  land,  and  reigns 
murivallea  in  thecabin  asin  the  *  Cocoa  Tree.* 

"  And  Hodsson  has  been  publishing  more 
poeay — I  wira  he  would  send  me  his  '  Sir 
£(^,'  and  *Bknd's  Anthology,'  to  Malta, 
where  they  will  be  forwarded.  In  my  last, 
which  I  hope  you  received,  I  gave  an  outline 
of  the  ground  we  have  covered.  If  you  have 
not  been  overtaken  by  this  despatch,  Hob- 
hoose^s  tongue  is  at  your  service.  Remember 
me  to  Dwyer,  who  owes  me  eleven  guineas. 
Tdl  Um  to  put  them  in  my  banker's  hands 
at  Gibraltar  or  Constantinople.  I  believe 
he  paid  them  once,  but  that  goes  for  nothing, 
as  It  was  an  annuity. 

"  I  wish  you  would  write.  I  have  heard 
from  Hodgson  frequently.  Malta  is  my 
post-office.  I  mean  to  be  with  you  by  next 
Mont«n.  You  remember  the  last, — Ihopa 
lor  such  another;  but  after  having  swam 
across  the  '  broad  Hellespont,'  I  disdain 
Datcfaett.!  Good  afternoon  I  I  am  yours, 
TCiy  sincerely, 

••  Byron.*' 

About  ten  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  we  find  another  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Byron,  which  —  with  much  that  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  what  he  had  detailed  in 
former  communications  —  contains  also  a 
good  detl  worthy  of  being  extracted. 


45. 


TO  MRS.  BYRON. 


**  GoDttanUnople,  Jime  t8. 18la 

**  Dear  Mother, 

**  Bfr.  Hobhouse,  who  will  forward  or 
deliver  this,  and  is  on  his  return  to  England, 
can  inform  you  of  our  different  movements, 
but  I  am  verv  uncertain  as  to  my  own 
return.  He  will  probably  be  down  in  Notts. 
some  time  or  other ;  but  Fletcher,  whom  I 
send  back  as  an  incumbrance  (English 
servanu  are  sad  travellers),  will  supply  his 
place  in  the  interim,  and  describe  our  travels, 
which  have  been  tolerably  extensive. 

I  AOodlnf  to  hi«  haTliigiwiunacroM  the  Thames  wUh 
Mr.  IL  Dmry,  aftsr  the  MoDtem,  to  lee  how  maoy  times 
perlbrm  the  peuage  beekwanb  and  fiMrwardt 
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"  I  remember  Mahmout  Padm,  the 
mndson  of  All  Pacha,  at  Yanina,  (a  little 
lellow  of  ten  years  of  age,  with  large  black 
eyes,  which  our  ladies  would  purchase  at 
any  price,  and  those  resular  features  which 
distinguish  the  Turks,)  asked  me  how  I 
came  to  travel  so  youn^,  without  anybody 
to  take  care  of  me.  This  Question  was  put 
by  the  little  man  with  all  the  gravity  of 
threescore.  I  cannot  now  write  copiously ; 
I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  tluit  I  have 
passed  many  a  fiiticuing,  but  never  a  tedious 
moment ;  and  all  uat  1  am  afraid  of  is  that 
I  shall  contract  a  gipsylike  wandering  dispo* 
sition,  which  will  make  home  tiresome  to 
me :  diis,  I  am  told,  is  very  common  with 
men  in  the  habit  of  peregrination,  and, 
indeed,  I  feel  it  so.  On  the  3d  of  May  I 
swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos.  You  know 
the  story  of  Leander,  but  I  had  no  Hero  to 
receive  me  at  landing. 

'*  I  have  been  in  aU  the  principal  mosques 
by  the  virtue  of  a  firman :  this  is  a  fiivour 
rarely  permitted  to  infidels,  but  the  ambas- 
sador's departure  obtained  it  for  us.  I  have 
been  up  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea, 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  I 
know  more  of  it  by  sight  than  I  do  of 
London.  I  hope  to  amuse  you  some  winter's 
evening  with  the  details,  but  at  present  you 
must  excuse  me ; — I  am  not  able  to  write 
long  letters  in  June»  I  return  to  spend  my 
summer  in  Greece.  I  write  often,  but  you 
must  not  be  alarmed  when  you  do  not  re* 
ceive  my  letters ;  consider  we  have  no 
regular  post  fiuther  than  Malta,  where  I 
bqg  you  will  in  future  send  your  letters. 

''Fletcher  is  a  poor  creature,  and  r^ 

Siires  comforts  that  I  can  dispense  with, 
e  is  very  sick  of  his  travels,  but  you  must 
not  believe  his  account  of  the  country.  He 
sighs  for  ale,  and  idleness,  and  a  wife,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  besides.  I  have  not 
been  disappointed  or  disgusted.  I  have 
lived  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  I 
have  been  for  days  in  a  Pacha's  palace,  and 
have  passed  many  a  night  in  a  cowhouse, 
and  I  find  the  people  inoffensive  and  kind. 
I  have  also  passed  some  time  with  the 
principal  Greeks  in  the  Morea  and  Livadia, 
and,  though  inferior  to  the  Turks,  they  are 
better  than  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  their 
turn,  excel  the  Portuguese.  Of  Constanti- 
nople you  will  find  manv  descriptions  in 
different  travels ;  but  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
errs  strangely  when  she  says,  *  St.  Paul^ 
would  cut  a  strange  figure  by  St.  Sophia's.* 
I  have  been  in  both,  surveyed  them  inside 

without  tooching  land.    In  thto  trial  Lord  BjrroD  was 
the  conqueror. 
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and  out  attentiTely.  8t.  Sophia's  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  from  its 
immense  antiouity,  and  the  circumstance  of 
all  the  Greeic  emperors,  from  Justinian, 
having  been  crowned  there,  and  several 
murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turltish 
sultans  who  attend  it  regularly.  But  it  is 
inferior  in  bcautv  and  size  to  some  of  the 
mosques,  particulsrly  '  Soleyman,'  &c.,  and 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  rage  with 
St.  Paul's  (I  speak  like  a  Cocknev\  How- 
ever, I  prefer  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Se- 
ville to  St.  Paul's,  St.  Sophia's,  and  any 
religious  building  I  have  ever  seen. 

"  The  walls  m  the  Seraglio  are  like  the 
walls  of  Newstead  gardens,  only  higher,  and 
much  in  the  same  order ;  but  the  ride  b^ 
the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  land  side,  is 
beautifuL  Imagine  four  miles  of  immense 
triple  battlements,  covered  with  ivy,  sur- 
mounted with  218  towers,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  Turkish  burying-grounds 
(the  loveliest  spots  on  earth),  full  of  enor- 
mous cypresses.  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi  I  have 
traversed  great  part  of  Turkey,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  of  Asia ; 
but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  pros- 
pect on  each  side  from  the  Seven  Towers 
to  die  end  of  the  Goldem  Horn.  > 

'*  Now  for  England.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  the  progress  of  '  Enelish  Bards,'  &c.  Of 
course,  you  observed  I  have  made  great 
additions  to  the  new  edition.  Have  you 
received  mv  picture  from  Sanders,  Vi^ 
Lane,  London?  It  was  finished  and  paid 
for  long  before  I  left  England :  pray,  send 
for  it.  You  seem  to  be  a  mighty  reader  of 
magazines :  where  do  you  pick  up  all  this 
intelligence,  quotations,  Sec,  &c.  ?  Though 
I  was  hiq>py  to  obtain  mv  seat  without  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Carlisle,  I  had  no  mea^ 
■urea  to  keep  with  a  man  who  declined 
interfering  as  my  relation  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  have  done  with  him,  though  I  regret 
distressing  Mrs.  Leigh,  poor  thing!  —  I  hope 
she  is  happy. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  B  *  *  ought 
to  marry  Miss  R  *  *.  Our  first  duty  is  not 
to  do  evil ;  but,  alas !  that  is  impossible : 
our  next  is  to  repair  it,  if  in  our  power. 
I  The  girl  is  his  equal :  if  she  were  his  inferior, 
a  sum  of  money  and  provision  for  the  child 
would  be  some,  though  a  poor,  compen- 
sation :  as  it  is,  he  should  marry  her.     I  will 

*  [**  The  Bnropean  with  the  Allan  shore 

Sprinkled  wiih  palaoei  \  the  ocean  •treira 
Here  and  there  studded  with  a  serenty-four ; 
8ophia*s  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 
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have  no  gav  deceivers  on  my  estate,  and  I 
shall  not  allow  my  tenants  a  privilege  I  do 
not  permit  myself —  that  of  debauching  each 
other's  daughters.  God  knows,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  excesses ;  but,  as  I  have  laid 
down  a  resolution  to  reform,  and  lately  kqyt 
it,  I  expect  this  Lothario  to  foOow  the 
example,  and  begin  bv  restoring  thu  g^l 
to  society,  or,  by  the  beard  of  my  frtther  1 
he  shall  hear  of  it.  Pray  take  some  notice 
of  Robert,  who  will  miss  his  master ;  poor 
boy,  he  was  venr  unwilling  to  return.  I 
trust  you  are  well  and  happy.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  Believe  me 
yours  very  sincerely, 

«  Btron  . 

''  P.  S.  — How  is  Joe  Murray? 

"P.  S.  —  I  open  my  letter  again  to  tell 
you  that  Fletcher  having  petitioned  to  ac- 
companv  me  into  the  Alorea,  I  have  taken 
him  with  me,  contrary  to  the  intention  ex- 
pressed in  my  letter." 

The  reader  has  not,  I  trust,  nassed  care- 
lessly over  the  latter  part  of^  this  letter. 
There  is  a  healthfulness  m  the  moral  feeling 
so  unaffectedly  expressed  in  it,  which  seems 
to  answer  for  a  neart  sound  at  the  core, 
however  passion  might  have  scorched  it. 
Some  years  af^er,  when  he  had  become  more 
confirmed  in  that  artificial  tone  of  banter,  in 
which  it  was,  unluckily,  his  habit  to  speak 
of  his  own  good  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  however  capable  he  might  still  have 
been  of  the  same  amiable  sentiments,  I 
question  much  whether  the  perverse  fear  of 
beinff  thought  desirous  to  pass  for  moral 
would  not  have  prevented  him  from  thus 
naturally  and  honestly  avowing  them.  ^ 

The  following  extract  firom  a  commu- 
nication addressed  to  a  distinguished  monthly 
work,  by  a  traveller  who,  at  this  period, 
happened  to  meet  with  Lord  Byron  at  Con- 
stantinople, bean  sufficiently  the  features  of 
authenticity  to  be  presentedf,  without  hesita- 
tion, to  my  readers. 

**  We  were  interrupted  in  our  debate  by 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  whom,  on  the  first 
glance,  I  guessed  to  l^  an  Englishman,  but 
lately  arrived  at  ConstantinopTe.  He  wore 
a  scarlet  coat,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
in  the  style  of  an  English  aide-de-camp's 
dress  uniform,  with  two  heavy  epaulettes. 
His  countenance  announced  him  to  be  about 
the  age  of  two-and-twenty.     His  features 

The  cypress  grores  ;  Oljmpus  high  and  hoar ; 

The  twelTe  Isles,  and  the  more  than  I  can  ooold 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  rlew  [dream» 
Which  cham*d  the  charming  Maiy  Montagv.** 
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remarkably  delicate,  and  would  have 
ffwea  him  a  femuine  appearance,  but  for  the 
manly  expreadon  of  his  fine  blue  eyes.  On 
entering  the  inner  shop,  he  took  off  his 
feathered  cocked-hat»  and  showed  a  head  of 
curly  auburn  hair,  which  improyed  in  no 
small  dqnree  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his 
fiioe.  Tne  impression  which  his  whole 
appearance  made  upon  my  mind  was  such, 
that  it  has  ever  since  remained  deeply  en- 

Siven  on  it;  and  although  fifteen  years 
Te  since  gone  by,  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
in  the  sti^^test  degree  impaired  the  fireshness 
of  the  recollection.  He  was  attended  by  a 
Janissary  attached  to  the  English  embassy, 
and  by  a  person  who  professionally  acted 
as  a  ucerone  to  strangers.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  a  very  visible  lame- 
ness in  one  of  his  legs,  convinced  me  at  once 
he  was  Lord  Byron.  I  had  already  heard 
of  his  Lordship,  and  of  his  late  arrival  in  the 
Salsette  fr^S^ite,  which  had  come  up  from 
the  Smyrna  station  to  fetch  away  Mr.  Adair, 
our  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  Lord  Byron 
had  been  previously  travelling  in  Epirus  and 
Asia  Minor,  with  nis  friend  Mr.  Uobhouse, 
and  had  become  a  great  amateur  of  smok- 
ing :  he  was  conducted  to  this  shop  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  few  pipes.  The 
mdifierent  Italian,  in  which  language  he 
spoke  to  his  Cicerone^  and  the  laser's  still 
more  imperfect  Turkish,  made  it  difficult  for 
the  shop-keeper  to  understand  their  wishes ; 
and  as  this  seemed  to  vex  the  stranger,  I 
addressed  him  in  English,  offering  to  mter- 
pret  for  him.  When  his  Lordship  thus  dis- 
covered me  to  be  an  Englishman,  he  shook 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  me, 
with  some  warmth  in  his  manner,  that  he 
always  felt  great  pleasiwe  when  he  met  with 
a  countzyman  abroad.  His  purchase  and 
my  bargam  being  completed,  we  walked  out 
together,  and  rambled  about  the  streets,  in 
several  cMf  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable curiosities  in  Constantinople.  Hie 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  our  ac- 
quaintance took  place  established  between 
us,  in  one  day,  a  certain  decree  of  intimacy, 
which  two  or  three  years*  frequentinff  each 
other's  company  in  Endand  would  most 
likely  not  have  accomplished.  I  freouently 
addressed  him  by  his  name,  but  he  aid  not 
think  of  inquiring  how  I  came  to  learn  it, 
nor  of  asking  mine.  His  Lordship  had  not 
yet  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hterary  re- 
nown which  he  afterwards  acquired ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  only  known  as  the  author 
of  his  fiours  of  Idleness ;  and  the  severity 
wifh  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had 
criticised  that  production  was  still  fresh  in 
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every  English  reader's  recollection.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  seek  his  ac- 
quaintance from  any  of  those  motives  of 
vanity  which  have  actuated  so  many  others 
since:  but  it  was  natural  that,  aner  our 
accidental  rencontre,  and  all  that  pamed  be^ 
tween  us  on  that  occasion,  I  should,  on 
meeting  him  in  the  coune  of  the  same  week 
at  dinner  at  the  English  ambassador's,  have 
requested  one  of  the  secretaries,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  to  in- 
troduce me  to  him  in  regular  form.  His 
Lordship  testified  his  perfect  recollection  of 
me,  but  in  the  coldest  manner,  and  imm^ 
diately  after  turned  his  back  on  me.  This 
unceremonious  proceeding,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  previous  occurrences,  had 
something  so  strange  in  it,  that  I  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  account  for  it,  and  felt  at  the 
same  time  much  disposed  to  entertain  a  less 
favourable  opinion  of  his  Lordship  than  his 
apparent  firamkness  had  inspired  me  with  at 
our  first  meedng.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  surprise,  that,  some  days  after,  I 
saw  him  in  the  streets,  coming  up  to  me 
with  a  smile  of  good  nature  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  accosted  me  in  a  familiar 
manner,  and,  offering  me  his  hand,  said, 
— *  I  am  an  enemy  to  English  etiquette, 
especially  out  of  England;  and  I  always 
make  my  own  acquaintance  without  waiting 
for  the  formality  of  an  introduction.  If  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  disposed  for 
another  ramble,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  com* 
pany.'  There  was  that  irresistible  attraction 
m  ms  manner,  of  which  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  into  his  in- 
timacy can  alone  have  felt  the  power  in  his 
moments  of  good  humour ;  and  I  readily 
accepted  his  proposal.  We  visited  again 
more  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of 
the  capital,  a  description  of  which  would 
here  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  a  hundred 
travellers  have  already  detailed  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  and  accuracy ;  but  his 
Lordship  expressed  much  dis^pointment  at 
their  want  of  interest.  He  praised  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  town  itself,  and 
Its  surrounding  scenery;  and  seemed  of 
opinion  that  nothing  else  was  worth  looking 
at.  He  spoke  of  the  Turks  in  a  manner 
which  mignt  have  given  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  luui  made  a  long  residence  among 
them,  and  closed  his  observations  with  these 
words : — '  The  Greeks  will,  sooner  or  later, 
rise  against  them  ;  but  if  they  do  not  make 
haste,  I  hope  Buonaparte  will  come,  and 
drive  the  useless  rascals  away.'**' 
During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  the 
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English  minister,  Mr.  Adair,  being  indisposed 
the  greater  oart  of  the  time,  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  him.  He,  however, 
pressed  him,  with  much  hospitality,  to  ac- 
cept a  lodging  at  the  English  palace,  which 
Lord  Byron,  preferring  the  freedom  of  his 
homely  inn,  declined.  At  the  audience 
crantea  to  the  ambassador,  on  his  taking 
Mave,  by  the  Sultan,  the  noble  poet  attended 
in  the  train  of  Mr.  Adair, — havine  shown  an 
anxiety  as  to  the  place  he  was  to  nold  in  the 
procession,  not  a  little  characteristic  of  his 
j«dous  pride  of  rank.  In  vain  had  the 
minister  assured  him  that  no  particular 
station  could  be  allotted  to  him ; — that  the 
Turks,  in  their  arrangements  for  the  cere- 
monial, considered  only  the  persons  con- 
nected with  the  embassy,  and  neither  attended 
to,  nor  acknowledged,  the  precedence  which 
our  forms  assien  to  nobihty.  Seeing  the 
young  peer  still  unconvinced  by  these  repre- 
sentations, Mr.  Adair  was,  at  length,  obliged 
to  refer  him  to  an  authority,  considered  in- 
fallible on  such  points  of  etiquette,  the  old 
Austrian  Internuncio  ;^-on  consulting  whom, 
and  finding  his  opinions  agree  fully  with  those 
of  the  English  minister,  Lord  Byron  declared 
himself  pmectly  satisfied. 

On  the  14th  of  July  his  fellow-traveller 
and  himself  took  their  departure  from  Con- 
stantinople on  board  the  Salsette  frigate, — 
Mr.  Hobhouse  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
companying the  ambassador  to  England,  and 
Lord  Byron  with  the  resolution  of  visiting 
his  beloved  Greece  a^n.  To  Mr.  Adair  he 
appeared,  at  this  tune,  (and  I  find  that 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  met  him  afterwards  at 
Athens,  conceived  the  same  impression  of 
him,)  to  be  labouring  under  great  dejection 
of  spirits.  One  circumstance  related  to  me, 
as  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
passage,  is  not  a  little  striking.  Perceiving, 
as  he  walked  the  deck,  a  smul  yataghan,  or 
Turkish  dagger,  on  one  of  the  benches,  he 
took  it  up,  unsheathed  it,  and,  having  stood 
for  a  few  moments  contemplating  the  blade, 
was  heard  to  say,  in  an  under  voice,  **  I 
should  like  to  know  how  a  person  feels  after 
committing  a  murder!"  In  this  startling 
speech  we  may  detect,  I  think,  the  ^erm  of 
his  future  Giaours  and  Laras.  This  mtense 
fvish  to  explore  the  dark  workings  of  the 
passions  was  what,  with  the  aid  of  imagin- 
ation, at  length  generated  the  power;  and 
that  faculty  which  entitled  him  afterwards  to 
be  so  truly  styled  **  the  searcher  of  dark 
bosoms,*'  may  be  traced  to,  perhaps,  its 
earliest  stirrings  in  the  sort  of^  feeling  that 
produced  these  words. 

On  their  approaching  the  island  of  Zea,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  put  on  shore.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  having  taken  leave  of  his  com- 
panions, he  was  landed  upon  this  small  island* 
with  two  Albanians,  a  Tartar,  and  one  £n- 
dbh  servant ;  and  in  one  of  his  manusoripts 
he  has  himself  described  the  proud,  solitary 
feeling  with  which  he  stood  to  see  the  ship 
sail  swiftly  away  —  leaving  hun  there,  in  a 
land  of  strangers  alone. 

A  few  days  after,  he  addressed  the  tal» 
lowing  letters  to  Mrs.  Byron  firom  Athens. 


LrrmlS. 


TO  MRS.  BTBOy. 


**  Atheoi,  Jttlj  ».  IBia 

"  Dear  Mother, 

**  I  have  arrived  here  in  four  days  firom 
Constantinople,  which  is  considered  as  sin- 
gularly quicK,  particulariy  for  the  season  of 
the  year.  Your  northern  gentry  can  have 
no  conception  of  a  Greek  summer ;  which, 
however,  is  a  perfect  frost  compared  with 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  where  I  reposed  myself 
in  the  shade  Ust  year,  after  a  gentle  gallop 
of  four  hundred  miles,  without  intermission, 
through  Portugal  and  Spain.  You  see,  by 
mv  date,  that  1  am  at  Athens  again,  a  phice 
which  I  think  I  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  to 
any  I  have  seen. 

**  My  next  movement  is  to-morrow  into  the 
Morea,  where  I  shall  probably  remain  a 
month  or  two,  and  then  return  to  winter 
here,  if  I  do  not  change  my  plans,  which, 
however,  are  very  variable,  as  you  may  eap' 
pose ;  but  none  of  them  verge  to  England. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Sli^,  my  old  fellow- 
collegian,  is  here,  and  wishes  to  accompany 
me  into  the  Morea.  We  shall  go  toother 
for  that  purpose ;  but  1  am  woenilly  sick  of 
travelling  companions,  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  Great  Britain.  Lord  8.  will  after- 
wards pursue  his  way  to  the  capital;  and 
Lord  B.,  having  seen  all  the  wonders  in 
that  quarter,  will  let  you  know  what  he  does 
next,  of  which  at  present  he  is  not  quite 
certain.  Malta  is  my  perpetual  post-office, 
from  which  my  letters  are  forwarded  to  all 

?arts  of  the  faiabitable  ^obe: — by  the  bye, 
have  now  been  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
east  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  made  the  most 
of  my  time,  without  hurrying  over  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  the  ancient  world.  Flet- 
cher, after  having  been  toasted  and  roasted, 
and  baked,  and  grilled,  and  eaten  by  all  sorts 
of  creeping  things,  begins  to  philosophise,  is 
grown  a  refined  as  well  as  a  resigned  cha- 
racter, and  promises  at  his  return  to  become 
an  ornament  to  his  own  parish,  and  a  very 
prominent  person  in  the  future  family  pedigree 
of  the  Fletchers,  who  I  take  to  be  Goths  by 
their  accomplishments,  Greeks  by  their  acute- 
ness,  and  ancient  Saxons  by  their  appetite. 
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He(1'1etdier)be0  leave  to  send  half-a-dozen 
flidia  to  Sally  nis  spouse,  and  wonders 
(ttKNigh  I  do  not)  that  his  ill-written  and 
worae  spelt  letters  hare  nerer  come  to  hand ; 
as  for  that  matter,  there  is  no  great  loss  in 
ehfaer  of  oar  letters,  saving  and  except  that 
I  wish  you  to  know  we  are  weU,  and 
warm  enough  at  this  present  writing,  €k>d 
knowa.  You  must  not  expect  long  letters 
at  present,  for  they  are  written  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  I  assure  you.  It  is 
TBther  singular  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  not 
written  a  sellable  since  my  departure.  Your 
letters  I  have  mostlv  received  as  well  as 
others;  from  which  I  conjecture  that  the 
man  o£  law  is  either  angiy  or  busy. 

**  I  trust  you  like  Newstead,  and  agree 
widi  your  neighbours ;  but  vou  know  you 
are  atwm —  is  not  that  a  dutinil  appellation  ? 
Pray,  take  care  of  my  books  and  several  boxea 
of  papers  in  the  hands  of  Joseph ;  and  pray 
leave  me  a  few  bottles  of  cnampagne  to 
drink,  for  I  am  very  thirsty ;  —but  I  do  not 
insist  cm  the  last  article,  without  you  like  it. 
I  suppose  you  have  your  house  mil  of  silly 
women,  prating  scandalous  things.  Have 
you  ever  received  my  picture  in  oil  from 
Saaders,  London?  It  has  been  paid  for 
these  sixteen  months ;  why  do  you  not  get 
it  ?  My  suite,  consisting  of  two  Turks,  two 
Greeks,  a  Lutheran,  and  the  nondescript, 
Fletcher,  are  making  so  much  noise,  that  I 
am  gbd  to  sign  mysdf 

"  Yours,  &c.  ftc        Btron.* 

A  day  or  two  after  the  date  of  this,  he  left 
Athens  in  company  with  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo.  Having  travelled  together  as  far  as 
Gonrinth,  they  from  thence  branched  off  in 
diliereut  directions,  —  Lord  Sligo  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  Lord 
Byron  to  proceed  to  Patras,  where  he  had 
some  busmess,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  with  the  English  consul,  Mr. 


47. 


TO  MBS.  BTRON. 


•*  Firtru,  July  ao.  1810. 

**  Dear  Madam, 

"In  four  days  from  Constantinople, 
with  a  lavonrable  wind,  I  arrived  in  the 
frigate  at  the  island  of  Teos,  from  whence 
1  took  a  boat  to  Athens,  where  I  met  my 
friend  the  Bfaiquis  of  Sligo,  who  expressed 
a  wish  to  proceed  with  me  as  fer  as  Corinth. 
At  Corintn  we  separated,  he  for  Tripolitza, 
I  for  Patras,  where  I  had  some  business  with 
the  oonsul,  Mr.  Strand,  in  whose  house  I 
now  write.  He  has  rendered  me  every 
service  in  his  power  since  I  emitted  Malta 
oa  flay  way  to  Constantinople,  whence  I 


have  written  to  yon  twice  or  thrice.  In  a 
few  davs  I  visit  the  Pacha  at  Tripolitza, 
make  the  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  return 
again  to  Athens,  which  at  present  is  my 
head^quarters.  The  heat  is  at  present  in* 
tense.  In  England,  if  it  reaches  9QP  you 
are  all  on  fire :  the  other  day,  in  travelling 
between  Athens  and  Megara,  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  125^  1 1 1  Yet  I  feel  no  incon- 
venience ;  of  course  I  am  much  bronzed,  but 
I  live  temperately,  and  never  ei^oyed  better 
health. 

*'  Before  I  left  Constantinople,  I  saw  the 
Sultan  (with  Mr.  Adair),  ana  the  interior 
of  the  mosques,  things  which  rarely  happen 
to  travellers.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  gone  to 
England :  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  return,  but 
have  no  particular  communications  for  your 
country,  except  my  surprise  at  Mr.  Hanson's 
silence,  and  my  d^ire  that  he  will  remit  re- 
gularly. I  suppose  some  arrangement  has 
been  made  witn  regard  to  Wymondham  and 
Rochdale.  Malta  iff  my  post-office,  or  to 
Mr.  Strand,  consul-general,  Patras,  Morea. 
You  complain  of  my  silence  —  I  have  written 
twenty  or  thirty  times  within  the  last  year : 
never  less  than  twice  a  month,  and  often 
more.  If  my  letters  do  not  arrive,  you 
must  not  conclude  that  we  are  eaten,  or  that 
there  is  a  war,  or  a  pestilence,  or  famine : 
neither  must  you  credit  silly  reports,  which 
I  dare  say  you  have  in  Notts.,  as  usual.  I 
am  very  well,  and  neither  more  nor  less 
happy  than  I  usually  am ;  except  that  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  once  more  alone,  for  I  was 
sick  of  my  companion, — not  that  he  was  a 
bad  one,  but  because  my  nature  leads  me  to 
solitude,  and  that  every  day  adds  to  this  dis- 
position* If  I  chose,  here  are  many  men 
who  would  wish  to  join  me  —  one  wants  me 
to  go  to  Egypt,  another  to  Ada,  of  which  I 
have  seen  enough.  The  greater  part  of 
Greece  is  already  my  own,  so  that  I  shall 
only  ffo  over  my  old  ground,  and  look  upon 
my  oui  seas  and  mountains,  the  only  ac- 
quaintances I  ever  found  improve  upon  me. 

**  I  have  a  tolerable  suite,  a  Tartar,  two 
Albanians,  an  interpreter,  besides  Fletcher ; 
but  in  this  country  these  are  easily  maintained. 
Adair  received  me  wonderftiUy  well,  and 
indeed  I  have  no  complaints  agamst  any  one. 
Hospitality  here  is  necessary,  for  inns  are  not. 
I  have  lived  in  the  houses  of  Greeks,  Turks, 
Italians,  and  English  —  to-day  in  a  palace, 
to-morrow  in  a  cow-house  ;  tikis  day  with  a 
Pacha,  the  next  with  a  shepherd.  I  shall 
continue  to  write  briefly,  but  frequently,  and 
am  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  but  you  fill  your 
letters  with  things  from  the  papers,  as  if 
English  papers  were  not  found  all  over 
the  world.      I  have    at   this    moment   a 
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I  dozen  before  mei.    Phiy  take  care  of  my 
;  books,  and  believe  me»  my  dear  mother, 
••  Yours,  &c  Byron." 

The  mater  part  of  the  two  following 
months  ne  appears  to  have  occupied  in 
making  a  tour  of  the  Morea  > ;  and  the  very 
distinguished  reception  he  met  with  from 
Veley  Pacha,  the  son  of  Ali,  is  mentioned 
with  much  pride,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
letters. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour  to  Patras,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson ;  and  they  are,  in 
nuuny  respects,  so  sumlar  to  those  of  the  last 
fatal  mauuly,  with  which,  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  he  was  attacked,  in  nearly  the 
same  spot,  that,  Uvelily  as  the  account  is 
written,  it  is  difficult  to  read  it  without  me- 
lancholy :  — 

LvrTBi  4S.       TO  MR.  HODOSOH. 

**  Patraf,  Morea,  October  S.  1810. 

**  As  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  physician 
and  a  fever,  which  confined  me  five  days  to 
bed,  you  won*t  expect  much  '  alleffrezza'  in 
the  ensuing  letter.  In  this  place  there  is  an 
indigenous  distemper,  which  when  the  wind 
blows  frY>m  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (as  it  does 
five  months  out  of  six),  attacks  great  and 
small,  and  makes  wofiil  work  with  visiters. 
Here  be  also  two  physicians,  one  of  whom 
trusts  to  his  genius  (never  havinff  studied) 
—  the  other  to  a  campaign  of  eighteen 
months  against  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which 
he  made  in  his  youth  with  great  effect. 

"  When  I  was  seized  with  my  disorder,  I 
protested  against  both  these  assassins ;—  but 
what  can  a  helpless,  feverish,  toast-^nd* 
watered  poor  wretch  do  ?  In  spite  of  my 
teeth  ana  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my 
Tartar,  Albanians,  dragoman,  forced  a  phy- 
sician upon  me,  and  in  three  days  vomited 
and  glvstered  me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this 
state  I  made  my  epitaph  —  take  it :  — 

**  Youth.  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  mjr  lamp  te  itrongly  strove  x 
But  RomanelU  waa  so  itout. 
He  beat  all  three— and  blew  It  omL 

But  Nature  and  Jove,  being  piqued  at  my 
doubts,  did,  in  fact,  at  last,  beat  Romanelli, 
and  here  I  am,  well  but  weakly,  at  your 
service. 

"  Since  I  left  Constantinople,  I  have  made 
a  tour  of  the  Morea,  and  visited  Veley 

1  In  a  note  upon  the  AdvertiMnnent  preflzed  to  hli 
Siege  of  Corinth,  he  saxi,  — "  1  Tisiied  all  three  (Tii- 
poUtza,  Napoli,  and  Argoa.)  In  1810-11,  and  in  the  ooune 
of  Joomejlng  through  the  oountiy,  from  my  first  arriral 


Piu:ha,  who  paid  me  great  honours,  and  gave 
me  a  pret^  staUion.  H.  is  doubtless  in 
Endand  be&re  even  the  date  of  this  leuttx : 

—  he  bears  a  despatch  from  me  to  your 
hardship.  He  writes  to  me  from  Malta,  and 
requests  my  loumal,  if  I  keep  one.  I  Imve 
none,  or  he  would  have  it ;  but  I  have  replied 
in  a  consolatory  and  exhortatory  epistle, 
prayin|;  him  to  abate  three  and  sixpence  in 
the  pnce  of  his  next  boke,  seeing  tnat  half- 
a  ^umea  is  a  price  not  to  be  given  for  any 
thing  save  an  opera  ticket. 

**  As  for  England,  it  is  long  since  I  have 
heard  from  it.  Every  one  at  all  connected 
with  my  concerns  is  asleep,  and  you  are  my 
onlv  correspondent,  agents  excepted.  I  have 
really  no  fiiends  in  the  world ;  uiough  all  my 
old  school  companions  are  gone  forth  into  that 
world,  and  walk  about  there  in  monstrotis 
disguises,  in  the  garb  of  guardsmen,  law- 
yers, parsons,  fine  gentlemen,  and  such  other 
masquerade  dresses.  So,  I  here  shake  hands 
and  cut  with  all  these  busy  peoide,  none  of 
whom  write  to  me.  Indeed  I  ask  it  not ;  — 
and  here  I  am,  a  poor  traveller  and  hea- 
thenish philosopher,  who  hath  perambulated 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Levant,  and  seen  a 
great  quantity  of  very  improvable  land  and 
sea,  and,  after  all,  am  no  better  than  when  I 
set  out  —  Lord  help  me  \ 

'*  I  have  been  out  fifteen  months  this  very 
day,  and  I  believe  my  concerns  will  draw  me 
to  England  soon  ;  but  of  this  I  will  apprise 
you  regularly  from  Malta.  On  all  points 
Hobhouse  will  inform  you,  if  you  are  curious 
as  to  our  adventures.  I  have  seen  some  old 
English  papers  up  to  the  15th  of  May.  I 
see  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake'  advertised.  Of 
course  it  is  in  his  old  ballad  style,  and  pretty. 
After  all,  Scott  is  the  best  of  them.  The 
end  of  all  scribblement  is  to  amuse,  and  he 
certainly  succeeds  there.  I  long  to  read  his 
new  romance. 

"  And  how  does  '  Sir  Edgar?'  and  your 
friend  Bland  ?  I  suppose  you  are  invcuved 
in  some  literary  souabble.  Hie  only  way  is 
to  despise  all  brotners  of  the  quill.  I  sup- 
pose you  won't  allow  me  to  be  an  author, 
but  1  contemn  you  all,  you  doos  I  —  I  do. 

"  You  don't  know  Dallas,  do  you  ?  He 
had  a  farce  ready  for  the  sti^  before  I  left 
England,  and  asked  me  for  a  prologue,  which 
I  promised,  but  sailed  in  such  a  huny  I 
never  penned  a  couplet.  I  am  afivid  to  ask 
after  his  drama,  for  fear  it  should  be  danmed 

—  Lord  forgive  me  for  using  sudi  a  word  1 
but  the  pit.  Sir,  you  know  the  pit  —  they 


in  1809,  eroiaed  the  Itthnua  eight  timea  In  mf  mf  from 
Attica  to  the  Morea,  over  the  Bioaiitaina,  or  lA  Um  otfier 
direction,  when  paictDg  fttm  the  Oulfof  AUmos  to  Uiat 
of  Lepanto.'* 
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win  do  those  thing*  in  spite  of  mem.  I  re* 
member  this  farce  ^  firom  a  curious  circum- 
stance. When  Drury  Lane  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  by  which  accident  Sheridan  and  his 
SOD  kMt  the  few  remaining  shilUncs  they 
were  worth,  what  doth  my  mend  DaSas  do  ? 
Why,  before  the  fire  was  out,  he  writes  a 
note  to  Tom  Sheridan,  the  manager  of  this 
combustible  concern,  to  inquire  whether  this 
6rce  was  not  converted  into  fuel  with  about 
two  thousand  other  unactable  manuscripts, 
which  of  course  were  in  great  peril,  if  not 
actoally  consumed.  Now  was  not  this  cha^ 
racteristic? — the  ruling  passions  of  Pope 
are  nothing  to  it.  Whilst  tne  poor  distracted 
manager  was  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  building 
only  worth  300,000/.,  together  with  some 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  rags  and  tinsel 
in  the  tiring  rooms,  Bluebeard's  elephants, 
and  an  that — in  comes  a  note  from  a 
scorching  author,  requirinff  at  his  hands  two 
acts  and  odd  scenes  of  a  mrce  1 1 

"  Dear  H.,  remind  Drury  that  I  am  his 
wdl-wisher,  and  let  Scrope  Davies  be  well 
aflfected  towards  me.  I  look  forward  to 
meeting  you  at  Newstead,  and  renewing  our 
old  diao^Nigne  evenings  with  all  the  ^ee  of 
anticipation.  I  have  written  by  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  expect  responses  as  regi^ar  as 
thoaeoftheliturpr,  and  somewhat  longer.  As 
it  is  impossible  ror  aman  in  his  senses  to  hope 
for  happy  days,  let  us  at  least  look  forward 
to  merry  ones,  which  come  nearest  to  the 
odier  in  i^ypearance,  if  not  in  reality ;  and  in 
such  expectations  I  remain,"  &c. 

He  was  a  good  deal  weakened  and  thinned 
by  his  illness  at  Patras,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  standing  one  day  before  a  lookine- 
dasa,  he  said  to  Lord  Sligo  —  **  How  pale 
I  look  1  —  I  should  like,  1  think,  to  die  of  a 
consun^on  ?* — **  Why  of  a  consumption  ?* 
asked  his  friend.  "  ^cause  Uien  (he  an- 
swered) the  women  would  all  sav, '  See  that 
poor  Byron «- how  interesting  he  looks  in 
dying ! '  *  In  this  anecdote, — wnich,  slight  as 
it  is,  the  rdater  remembered,  as  a  proof  of 
the  poet's  consciousness  of  his  own  beauty, 
-—may  be  traced  also  the  habitual  reference 
of  his  imagination  to  that  sex,  which,  how- 
ever he  affected  to  despise  it,  influenced, 
more  or  less,  the  flow  and  colour  of  tXL  his 
thoughts. 

He  spoke  often  of  his  mother  to  Lord 
SUgOf  ^  with  a  feeling  that  seemed  little 
sh<»t  of  aversion.  **  Some  time  or  other,** 
he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  why  I  feel  thus 


towards  her. ''•—A  few  dajjrs  after,  when 
they  were  bathing  together  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  he  referred  to  this  promise,  and, 
pomting  to  his  naked  leg  and  foot,  exclaimed 
— **  L<x>k  there!— it  is  to  her  false  delicacy 
at  my  birth  I  owe  that  deformity  ;  and  yet 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  she  has  never 
ceased  to  taunt  and  reproach  me  with  it. 
Even  a  few  days  before  we  parted,  for  the 
last  time,  on  mv  leaving  England,  she,  in 
one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  uttered  an  impre- 
catbn  upon  me,  jpnpng  that  I  might  prove 
as  ill  formed  in  mmd  as  I  am  in  body  I" 
His  look  and  manner,  in  relatine  this  fright* 
ful  circumstance,  can  be  conceived  only  by 
those  who  have  ever  seen  him  in  a  similar 
state  of  excitement. 

The  little  value  he  had  for  those  relics  of 
ancient  art,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  saw  all 
his  classic  fellow-travellers  so  ardent,  was, 
like  eveiything  he  ever  thought  or  fdt,  un- 
reservedly avowed  by  him.  Lord  Sligo 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  expend  some 
money  in  digging  for  antiquities.  Lord  Byron, 
in  offering  to  act  as  lus  aflent,  and  to  see  the 
money,  at  least,  honestiy  applied,  said  — 
**  You  may  safely  trust  me — I  am  no  dilet- 
tante* Vour  connoisseurs  are  all  thieves; 
but  I  care  too  little  for  these  things  ever  to 
steal  them.* 

The  system  of  thinning  himself,  which  he 
had  b^gun  before  he  left  En^^and,  was  con- 
tinued still  more  rigidly  abroad.  While  at 
Athens,  he  took  the  hot  bath  for  this  pur- 
pose, three  times  a  week, — his  usual  drink 
being  vinegar  and  water,  and  his  food  seldom 
more  than  a  little  rice. 

Among  the  persons,  besides  Lord  Sligo, 
whom  he  saw  most  of  at  this  time,  were 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bruce.  — 
One  of  the  first  objects,  indeed,  that  met  the 
eyes  of  these  two  distinguished  travellers, 
on  their  wproaching  the  coast  of  Attica, 
was  Lord  Bvron,  disporting  in  his  favourite 
element  under  die  rocks  of  Cape  Colonna. 
They  were  afterwards  made  acquainted  with 
each  other  by  Lord  Slicoj  and  it  was  in 
the  course,  I  believe,  of  their  first  interview, 
at  his  table,  that  Ladj)r  Hester,  with  that 
lively  eloquence  for  which  she  is  so  remark- 
able, took  the  poet  briskly  to  task  for  the 
depreciating  opinion,  which,  as  she  under- 
stood, he  entertained  of  all  female  intellect. 
Being  but  little  inclined,  were  he  even  able, 
to  sustain  such  a  heresyi  against  one  who 
was  in  her  own  person  such  an  irresistible 
refutation  of  it.  Lord  Byron  had  no  other 
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*  TTIiis  tem  WM  Mrthlad,  '  Not  at  Rone,'  and  wm  |  wardi  printed,  with  a  prologue  (intended  to  have  been 

•poken)  written  by  Waller  BodweH  Wright,  esq.,  author 
of**  Hor«  lonlca.'l 
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with  moderate  meeany  at  the  Lyceum,  by 
the  Drwy  Laae  Compaogr,  tai  IToTcmber  1800.  It  wa 


I 


refiige  from  the  fiur  ontor's  anameiiCt  than 
in  assent  and  sUenoes  and  niis  weU-bved 
deference  being,  in  a  senaibie  woman's  «res, 
eqiuvalent  to  ooncession,  the^  hf>ranM*,  from 
thence&mrafd,  moat  cordial  friends.  In  re> 
calling  some  recollections  of  tUs  period  in  his 
"  Memoimnda,*  after  relating  the  drcum* 
stance  of  his  being  caught  hariiing  bj  an 
Engliah  party  at  Sumom,  he  added,  **  This 
was  the  b^gbming  of  the  moat  delightful 
acquaintance  which  I  fiinnod  in  Oreeoe." 
He  then  went  on  to  assure  Mr.  Bmoe^ 
if  ever  those  pages  should  meet  his  ^es. 


that  the  days  they  had  paased  together  at 
Athens  were  rememberecl  by  hu 


him  with  pl< 


sure. 


Duriiw  this  period  of  his  stay  in  Greece, 
we  find  him  ibrnun||  one  of  those  estraordi- 
narjr  friendships,  — >  if  attadment  to  persons 
so  mferior  to  nimself  can  be  called  by  that 
name, — of  whidi  I  hare  already  mentioned 
two  or  three  instances  in  his  younger  days, 
and  in  which  the  pride  of  being  a  protector, 
and  the  pleasure  of  exciting  gratitude,  seem 
to  have  constituted  to  his  imnd  the  chief, 
pervading  chann.  The  person,  whom  he 
now  adopted  in  this  manner,  and  from 
similar  feelings  to  those  which  had  inspired 
his  eariy  attachments  to  the  cottage-boy 
near  Newstead,  and  the  young  chorister  at 
Cambridfle,  was  a  Greek  youth,  named  Nicolo 
Giraud,  we  son,  I  believe,  of  a  widow  lady, 
in  whose  house  the  artist  Lusieri  lodged. 
In  this  young  man  he  ^spears  to  have  tuken 
the  most  lively,  and  even  brotherty,  interest  t 
— 8o  much  ao,  as  not  only  to  have  presented 
to  him,  on  their  parting,  at  Malta,  a  consi-> 
derable  sum  of  money,  but  to  have  subse- 
quently desjbpied  for  bun,  as  the  reader  will 
learn,  a  stifl  more  munificent,  as  well  as 
^rmanent,  provision. 

Though  he  occasionally  made  excursions 
through  Attica  and  the  Morea,  his  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Athens,  where  he 
had  taken  lodgings  in  a  Francisan  convent, 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  tours,  employed 
hinuelf  in  collecting  materials  for  tliose 
notices  on  the  state  of  modem  Greece  which 
he  has  appended  to  the  second  canto  of 
Childe  UEtfold.  In  this  retreat,  also,  as  if 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  *' genius  loci,"  he 
wrote  his  **  Hinu  from  Horace," — a  Satire 
which,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  London 
life  from  b^inning  to  end,  bears  the  date, 
"  Athens,  Capucmn  Convent,  March  12. 
1811." 

From  the  few  remaining  letters  addressed 
to  his  mother,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
selecting  the  two  following :  — 


& 


«.       TOMBS.BTmOV. 


.  14. 1811. 

"  My  dear  Madam, 

"I  sdxe  an  occasion  to  write  as  usual, 
shortly,  but  frequently,  as  the  arrival  of 
letters,  where  there  exists  no  regular  com- 
munication, is,  of  course,  very  precarious,  I 
have  latdy  made  several  small  tours  of  some 
hundred  or  two  miles  about  the  Morea, 
Attica,  &C.,  as  I  have  finished  my  grand 
giro  by  the  TVoad,  Constantinople,  ore,  and 
am  returned  down^  again  to  Athens.  I 
believe  I  have  mentioned  to  you  more  than 
once  that  I  swam  (in  imitation  of  Leander, 
though  without  his  ladv)  across  the  Helles- 
pont, fitmi  Sestos  to  Abydos.  Of  this,  and 
an  other  particulars,  Fletcher,  whom  I 
have  sent  home  with  papers,  &c^  will  apprise 
you.  I  cannot  find  that  he  is  any  loss; 
being  tolerably  master  of  the  Italmn  and 
modem  Greek  languages,  which  last  I  am 
also  studying  with  a  master,  I  can  order  and 
discourse  more  than  enough  for  a  reason- 
able man.  Besides,  the  peipetual  lamen- 
tations after  beef  and  beer,  the  stupid, 
bigoted  contempt  for  every  thing  foreign, 
and  insurmountable  incapacity  of  acquinng 
even  a  few  words  of  any  language,  rendered 
him,  like  all  other  En^h  servants,  an  in- 
cumbrance. I  do  assure  you,  the  plague  of 
apeakinff  for  him,  the  conuorts  he  requnned 
(more  than  myself  by  fiv),  the  pflaws  (a 
Turkish  dish  of  rice  and  meat)  which  he 
could  not  eat,  the  wines  which  he  could  not 
drink,  the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleoi, 
and  the  long  list  of  calamities,  such  as  stumb- 
ling horses,  want  of  teal!!  &c^  which 
as^ed  him,  would  have  made  a  lasting 
source  of  laughter  to  a  spectator,  and  incon- 
venience to  a  master.  After  all,  the  man  is 
honest  enough,  and,  in  CSiristendom,  o^Mible 
enough;  but  in  Turkey,  Lord  foigive  mel 
my  Albanian  soldiers,  my  Tartars  md  ~ 
sary,  worked  for  him  and  us  too,  as  my 
Hobhouse  can  testify. 

*'  It  is  probable  I  may  steer  homewarda  in 
spring ;  but  to  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must 
have  remittances.  My  own  fimds  would 
have  lasted  me  very  weU ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  assist  a  firiend,  who,  I  know,  will  pay  me ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  out  of  pocket 
At  present,  I  do  not  care  to  venture  a 
winter*s  voyage,  even  if  I  were  otherwise 
tired  of  travelling ;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  advantafjes  of  looking  at  mankind  in- 
stead of  readmg  about  thram,  and  the  hitter 
effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  an  ishmder,  that  I  think  there 
should  be  a  law  amongst  us,  to  set  our  young 
men  abroad,  for  a  term,  among  the  few  allies 
our  wars  have  left  us. 
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*Here  I  see  and  hsre  convened  with 
Fkench,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks, 
Turks,  Americans,  Sec.  Ac  &c. ;  and  without 
losing  sight  of  my  own,  I  can  jud^of  the 
countries  and  manners  of  others.  Where  I 
see  the  superiority  of  Eiu;]and  (which,  by 
the  by,  we  are  a  good  deal  mistaken  about 
in  many  tliinp),  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I 
find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enligfitened. 
Now,  I  misht  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your 
towns,  or  &gged  in  your  country,  a  century, 
without  beins  sure  of  this,  and  without  ao- 
qnirii^  any  tiling  more  useful  or  amusing 
at  home.  I  keep  no  journal,  nor  have  i 
any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  I 
have  done  with  authorship,  and  if,  in  my 
htst  prodnction,  I  have  convinced  the  critics 
or  tne  worid  I  was  something  more  than 
they  took  me  for,  I  am  satisfiea ;  nor  will  I 
haaard  Aat  reputation  by  a  future  efibrt.  It 
is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manuscript, 
but  I  leave  them  for  those  who  come  afler 
me ;  and,  if  deemed  worth  publishing,  they 
may  serve  to  prolong  my  memory  when  I 
myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I  have  a 
fiunous  Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of 
Athens,  &c.  &c  for  me.  This  will  be  better 
than  scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope  myself 
cured  oL  I  hcMoet,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a 
quiet,  recluse  lite,  but  Cm  knows  and  does 
best  for  us  all ;  at  least,  so  th^  say,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  olject,  as,  on  the  whole,  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  lot.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  men  do  more 
harm  to  themselves  than  ever  the  devil  could 
do  to  them.  I  trust  this  will  find  you 
wdl,  and  as  ha|^y  as  we  can  be ;  you  will, 
at  least,  be  pleued  to  hear  I  am  so,  and 
yours  ever." 


i 


so.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

"  AthaoB,  FebraUT  ».  1811. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  As  I  have  received  a  firman  for  Egypt, 
&c^  I  shall  proceed  to  that  quarter  in  tne 
qnins,  and  I  beg  you  will  state  to  Mr.  Han* 
son  niat  it  b  necessary  to  further  remit- 
tances. On  the  subject  of  Newstead,  I 
answer  as  before,  No.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
sen,  se&  Rochdale.  Fletcher  will  have  ar- 
rived by  this  time  with  mv  letters  to  that 
purport,  I  will  tdl  yoa  mirhr,  I  have,  in 
the  first  place,  no  opinion  of  funded  pro- 
pertv;  ](  bv  any  particular  circumstances,  I 
shall  be  led  to  adopt  such  a  determination, 
I  win,  at  aH  events,  pass  my  life  abroad,  as 
my  only  tie  to  England  is  Newstead,  and, 
that  once  gone,  neither  interest  nor  indin- 
atioB  lead  me  northward.  Competence  in 
your  country  is  ample  wealth  in  the  East, 


such  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
and  the  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  much  a  dtiaen  of 
the  worid,  that  the  spot  where  I  can  ei\ioy 
a  delicious  climate,  and  every  luxury,  at  a 
less  expense  than  a  common  college  Ufe  in 
England,  will  always  be  a  country  to  me ; 
and  such  are  in  fact  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Thb  then  is  the  alternative — if  I 
preserve  Newstead,  I  return ;  if  I  sell  it,  I 
stay  away.  I  have  had  no  letters  since  yours 
of  June,  but  I  have  written  several  times,  and 
shall  continue,  as  usual,  on  the  same  plan. 
Believe  me  yours  ever,  **  Btron. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  shall  most  likely  see  you  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  but,  of  course,  at 
such  a  distance,  I  cannot  specify  any  par- 
ticular month.** 

The  vo3rage  to  Egypt,  which  he  m>pears 
from  this  letter  to  have  contemplatea,  was, 
probably  for  want  of  the  expected  remit- 
tances, relinquished  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
he  set  sail  from  Malta,  in  the  Volage  frigate, 
for  England,  having,  during  his  short  stay  at 
Bialta,  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  the  tertian 
fever.  The  feelings  with  which  he  returned 
home  maybe  collected  fi*om  the  following 
melancholy  letters. 


LiTTBsSl.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

•*  Voliga  FMgate,  at  fca,  Jane  ».  1811. 

'*  In  a  week,  with  a  fiur  wind,  we  shall  be 
at  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  I  shall 
have  completed  (to  a  day)  two  years  of  per^ 
grination,  from  which  I  am  returning  with  as 
Gttle  emotion  as  I  set  out.  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  I  was  more  grieved  at  leaving  Greece 
than  England,  which  I  am  impatient  to  see,ll 
simply  because  I  am  tired  of  a  long  yoyttge. 

**  Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  plea- 
sant. Embarrassed  in  my  private  anairs, 
indifferent  to  public,  solitary  without  the 
wish  to  be  social,  with  a  body  a  little  en- 
feebled by  a  succession  of  fevers,  but  a  spirit 
I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am  retumine  home 
without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire. 
The  first  thing  I  shall  have  to  encounter 
will  be  a  lawyer,  the  next  a  creditor,  then 
colfiers,  fiirmers,  surveyors,  and  all  the  agre&> 
able  attachments  to  estates  out  of  repair, 
and  contested  coal-pits.  In  short,  I  am  sick 
and  sorry,  and  when  I  have  a  little  repaired 
my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march, 
either  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again 
to  the  East,  where  I  can  at  least  have  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  cessation  from  impertinence. 

"  I  trust  to  meet,  or  see  you,  m  town,  or 
at  Newstead,  whenever  you  can  make  it 
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convenient— I  suppose  you  are  in  love  and 
in  poetry  as  usual.  That  husband,  H.  Drury, 
has  never  written  to  me,  albeit  I  have  sent 
him  more  than  one  letter  ;  —  but  I  dare  say 
the  poor  man  has  a  fiuouly,  and  of  course  all 
his  cares  are  confined  to  ms  circle. 

*'  *  For  chiklnm  flmh  expeoMt  get, 
And  Dickj  DOW  for  ichool  !•  ftU* 

Wartom. 

If  you  see  him,  tdl  him  I  have  a  letter  for 
him  from  Tucker,  a  rqpmental  chirui|^n 
and  friend  of  his,  who  prescribed  for  me, 
*  *  *  and  is  a  very  worthy  man,  but  too 
fond  of  hard  words.  I  should  be  too  late 
for  a  speech-day,  or  I  should  probably  ^ 
down  to  Harrow.  I  regretted  very  much  m 
Greece  having  omitted  to  carry  the  Antho- 
loffy  with  me  —  I  mean  Bland  and  Meri- 
vde's.  —  What  has  Sir  Edgar  done  ?  And 
the  Imitations  and  Translations  —  where 
are  thev  ?  I  suppose  ^ou  don't  mean  to  let 
the  public  off  so  easily,  but  charge  them 
home  with  a  quarto.  For  me,  I  am  '  sick 
of  fops,  and  poesy,  and  prate,'  and  shall 
leave  the  '  whole  Castalian  state '  to  Bufo, 
or  any  body  else.  >  But  you  are  a  senti- 
mentfu  and  sensibilitous  person,  and  will 
rhyme  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Howbeit, 
I  have  written  some  4000  lines,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  on  my  travels. 

"  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  shall  be  hi4>py 
to  see  you.  1  shall  be  in  town  about  tne 
8th,  at  Dorant's  Hotel,  in  Albemarle  Street, 
and  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  Notts.,  and 
thence  to  Rochdale  on  business. 

1  am,  here  and  there,  yours,"  &c. 


«« 


Lrrnt  &8.       TO  MRS.  BYRON. 

**  VoU««  frigate,  aft  Ma,  June  0. 1811. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

*'  This  letter,  which  will  be  forwarded 
on  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  probably 
about  the  4th  ot  July,  is  begun  about 
twenty-three  days  after  our  departure  from 
Malta.  I  have  just  been  two  years  (to  a 
day,  on  the  2d  of  July)  absent  £rom  Eng- 
land, and  I  return  to  it  with  much  the  same 
feelings  which  prevailed  on  my  departure, 
viz.  indifference  ;  but  within  that  apathy  I 
certainly  do  not  comprise  yourself,  as  1  will 
prove  by  every  means  in  my  power.  You 
will  be  good  enough  to  get  my  apartments 
ready  at  Newstead ;  but  don't  disturb  your- 
selC  on  any  account,  particularly  mine,  nor  con> 
sider  me  m  any  other  light  than  as  a  visiter. 
I  must  only  inform  you  that  for  a  long  time 

1  ["  And  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate, 

To  Bufo  leave  the  whole  Caatallan  ftate.**— Fora.] 


I  have  been  restricted  to  an  entire  vegetable 
diet,  ndther  fish  nor  flesh  comine  wiudn  my 
regimen ;  so  I  expect  a  powerml  stock  of 
potatoes,  greens,  and  bbcuit :  I  drink  no 
wine.  I  have  two  servants,  middle-a^ed 
men,  and  both  Greeks.  It  is  my  intention 
to  proceed  first  to  town,  to  see  Mr.  Hanson, 
and  thence  to  Newstead,  on  my  way  to 
Rochdale.  I  have  only  to  bq;  you  will  not 
foi^  my  diet,  which  it  b  very  necessary 
for  me  to  observe.  I  am  well  m. health,  as 
I  have  generally  been,  with  the  exception  of 
two  agues,  both  of  which  I  quickly  got 
over. 

**  My  plans  will  so  much  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  shall  not  venture  to  lay 
down  an  opinion  on  the  sul^iect.  My 
prospects  are  not  very  promisii^  but  I  aup* 
pose  we  shall  wrestle  tkroug^  life  like  our 
neighbours  ;  indeed,  by  Hwison's  last  ad- 
vices, I  have  some  apprehension  of  finding 
Newstead  dismantlea  by  Messrs.  Brothers, 
&c.,  and  he  seems  determined  to  force  me 
into  selling  it,  but  he  will  be  baffled.  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  be  much  pestered  with 
visiters ;  but  if  I  an^  you  must  receive 
them,  for  I  am  detemuned  to  have  nobody 
breaking  in  upon  my  retirement :  you  know 
that  I  never  was  fond  of  sodety,  and  I  am 
less  so  than  before.  I  have  brought  you  a 
shawl,  and  a  quantity  of  attar  of  roses,  but 
these  1  must  smu^le,  if  possible.  I  trust 
to  find  my  library  m  tolerable  order. 

*'  Fletcher  is  no  doubt  arrived.  I  shall 
separate  the  mill  firom  Mr.  B  *  **s  fenn, 
for  his  son  is  too  say  a  deceiver  to  inherit 
both,  and  place  Fletcher  in  it,  who  has 
served  me  faithfiilly,  and  whose  wife  is  a 
good  woman ;  besides,  it  is  necessary  to 
sober  j^oung  Mr.  B  *  *,  or  he  will  people 
the  parish  with  bastards.  In  a  word,  if  De 
had  seduced  a  dairy-maid,  he  might  have 
found  something  like  an  apology;  but  the 
girl  is  his  equal,  and  in  high  life  or  low  life 
reparation  is  noade  in  such  circumstances. 
But  I  shall  not  interfere  fiirther  than  (like 
Buonaparte)  by  dlsmemberiiijg  jM^.  B.'s  ntig^ 
dom,  and  erectme  part  of  it  into  a  principu- 
ity  for  field-marmal  Fletcher  I  I  hope  you 
govern  my  little  empire  and  its  sad  load  of 
national  debt  with  a  wary  hand.  To  drop 
my  metaphor,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  my- 
self. 

**  Yours  ever.  •*  Bvbon." 

"  P.  S.  July  14.— This  letter  was  written 
to  be  sent  from  Portsmouth,  but,  on  arriving 
there,  the  squadron  was  ordmd  to  the  Nore, 
fix>m  whence  I  shall  forward  it  This  I 
have  not  done  before,  supposing  you  might 
be  alarmed  by  the  interval  mentioned  in  the 
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fetter  being  kmger  than  expected  between 
our  arriTal  in  port  and  my  appearance  at 
Newsteadv* 


& 


8S.    TO  MB.  BBlfBT  DRUBT. 

"  VotefB  frifite,  off  Uthaol.  Jul/ 17.  lUl. 

"  My  dear  Dmry, 

"  After  two  years'  absence  (on  the  2d) 
mad  aome  odd  days,  I  am  approaching  your 
country.  The  day  of  our  arriral  jrou  will 
see  by  the  outsicie  date  of  nw  letter.  At 
preeent,  we  are  becahned  comfortably,  close 
to  Brat  Harbour;  —  I  have  nerer  been 
so  near  it  since  I  left  Duck  Puddle.  We 
left  Malts  tfahty-four  days  aco,  and  have 
had  a  tedioas  passage  of  it.  Voa  wiU  either 
see  or  hear  firom  or  of  me,  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  this,  as  I  pass  through  town  to 
repair  my  irreparable  aflairs  ;  and  thence  I 
want  to  go  to  Notts,  and  raise  rents,  and  to 
Lanes,  and  sell  collieries,  and  back  to  Lon- 
don and  pay  debts,  —  for  it  seems  I  shall 
neither  hinre  coals  nor  comfort  till  I  go  down 
to  Rochdale  in  person. 

**  I  have  brot^t  home  some  mart>le8  for 
Hobhooae ; — m  myself  four  ancient  Atho- 
man  skulls*,  dug  out  of  sarcophagi  —  a 
phial  of  Attic  hemlock*— four  live  tortoises 
— amyhoond  (died  on  the  passage) — two 
live  Greek  servants,  one  an  Athenbn,  t'other 
a  Yaniote,  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Ro- 
maic and  Italian — and  myte^,  as  Moses  in 
tiie  Vicar  of  Wakefield  says,  slfly,  and  I 
may  say  it  too,  for  I  have  as  Utde  cause  to 
boast  of  my  expedition  as  he  had  of  his  to 
thefidr.^ 

"  I  wrote  to  you  from  the  Cvanean  Rocks 
to  tell  vou  I  had  swam  from  oestos  to  Aby- 
dos — nscve  you  recehred  my  letter  ?  Hodg- 
son, I  supDose,  is  four  deep  by  this  time. 
What  would  he  have  given  to  have  seen, 
like  me,  the  ran/ PtfnuMMtfy  where  I  robbed 
die  Bi^iop  of  Chrissse  of  a  book  of  ^|eo- 
gra^yt — but  thb  I  only  call  plagiansm, 
as  It  was  done  within  an  hours  ride  of 
DdphL' 
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to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
la  Um  pooatflon  of  Mr.  Hurray. 

MoMt  I  woU.  U7  boy.  what 


bare  foa  brought  at  from  tfaebir?' — '  X-have  brought 
r,'  criod  MoMt,  vith  a  Oj  look,  and  reatiiig 
ho  dfWMr.**-.  FifaMT  ^  IToM^ii.  ch.  xlL] 
4  C  Wo  eamiol  i«f«a  trilh  Mr.  If oore  te  tfafaiUBg  that 
BjroBl*  life  aft  Harrow  waa  *  tho  very  vovorao  of  pofltloaL' 
That  Ufa  la  the  vMit  poetical  which  la  the  ftiUeat  of  fan- 
pulioa  t  and  BfToa'i  ttfe  at  Harrow  was  fliU  to  overllowfaig 
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Having  landed  the  young  pilgrim  once  more 
in  England,  it  may  be  worth  while,  before 
we  accompany  him  into  the  scenes  that 
awaited  him  at  home,  to  consider  how  far 
the  general  character  of  his  mind  and  dispo- 
sition mn^  have  been  affected  by  the  course 
of  travel  and  adventure  in  which  he  had 
been,  for  the  last  two  years,  engaged.  A  life 
less  savouring  of  poetry  and  romance  than 
that  which  he  had  pursued  previously  to  his 
departure  on  his  travels,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.    In  his  childhood,  it  is  true,  he 
had  been  a  dweller  and  wanderer  among 
scenes  well  calculated,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary notion,  to  implant  the  first  rudiments 
of  poetic  feelmff.    But,  though  the  poet  mav 
afterwards  feed  on  the  recoUecdon  of  such 
scenes,  it  is  more  than  auestionable,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  wnether  he  ever  has 
been  formed  by  them.    If  a  childhood,  in- 
deed, passed  among  mountidnous  scenery 
were  so  favourable  to  the  awakening  of  the 
imaginative  power,  both  the  Webh,  among 
ourselves,  and  the  Swiss,  abroad,  ought  to 
rank  much  higher  on  the  scale  of  poetic  ex- 
cellence than  they  do  at  present.    But,  even 
allowing  the  picturesqueness  of  his  early 
haunts  to  have  had  some  share  in  giving  a 
direction  to  the  fancy  of  Byron,  the  actual 
operation  of  this  influence,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  ceased  with  his  childhood  ;  and 
the  life  which  he  led  afterwards  during  his 
school-days  at  Harrow,  was,  as  naturally  the 
life  of  so  idle  and  daring  a  scbool4)oy  must 
be,  ^  the  very  reverse  of  poetical.*    For  a 

of  aAetiona  and  patdona.  He  did  not,  during  play  hoart, 
■port  Tttymi  *  tub  togntne  ftgl/  bat,  Oiough  lame,  pr«- 
fBrradcrldMt!  and  can  tfioro  bo  any  doubt  that,  out  of 
acfaool,  a  bat  to  batter  than  a  book,  and  the  wicketa  a 
thooaand  tfanaa  more  poetical  than  the  gatet  of  ParadUe 
Loat  ?  The  ? ety  bodiea  of  reiddas  icboolboji  at  play 
are  tpirltnal ;  and  *  poetic  Tiiioni  iwann  on  erery  bough ' 
of  the  green  shady  trees,  nistitag  orer  their  heads  as  they 
are  swimming  like  Draoones  in  the  milk-warm  riTers  of 
anmmer,  or  radng  along  tiie  banks  to  dij  tbemselTef  ta 
the  aonshine.*'— WiLsoM,  1810.] 
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soldier  or  an  adventurer,  the  course  of  train- 
ing  through  which  he  then  passed  would 
have  been  perfect ; — his  athletic  sports,  his 
battles,  hb  love  of  dangerous  enterprise,  gave 
every  promise  of  a  spirit  fit  for  the  most 
stormy  career.  But  to  the  meditative  pur- 
suits of  poesy,  these  dispositions  seemed,  of 
all  others,  the  least  fnendly ;  and,  however 
they  might  promise  to  render  him,  at  some 
fiiture  time,  a  subiect  for  bards,  gave,  as- 
suredly, but  little  hope  of  his  riiining  first 
among  bards  himself. 

The  habits  of  his  life  at  the  university 
were  even  sdll  less  intellectual  and  literarv. 
While  a  schoolboy,  he  had  read  abundanUy 
and  eagerly,  though  desultorily;  but  even 
this  disciphne  of  his  mind,  irregular  and  un- 
directed as  it  was,  he  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
given  up,  after  leaving  I^Eirrow ;  and  among 
the  pursuits  that  occupied  his  academic 
hours,  those  of  playing  at  hazard,  sparring, 
and  keeping  a  bear  >  and  bulldogs,  were,  if 
not  the  most  favourite,  at  least,  perhaps,  the 
most  innocent.  His  time  in  London  passed 
equally  unmarked,  either  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  refined  amusement.  Having  no 
resources  in  private  vodety,  fit>m  his  total 
want  of  fiienas  and  connections,  he  was  left 
to  live  loosely  about  town  among  the  loungers 
in  coffee-houses  ;  and  to  those  who  remem- 
ber what  his  two  fiivourite  haunts,  Lim- 
mer's  and  Stevens's^,  were  at  that  period, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  whatever  else  may 
have  been  the  merits  of  these  establishments, 
they  were  anything  but  fit  schools  for  the 
formation  of  poetic  character. 

But  however  incompatible  such  a  life 
must  have  been  with  those  habits  of  con- 
templation, by  which,  and  which  only,  the 
faculties  he  had  already  displayed  could  be 
ripened,  or  those  that  were  still  latent  could 
be  unfolded,  yet,  in  another  point  of  view, 
the  time  now  apparently  squandered  by  him 
was,  in  after  aays,  turned  most  invaluably 
to  account.  Bv  thus  initiating  him  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  human  cha- 
racter,— by  giving  him  an  insight  into  the 
details  of  society,  in  their  least  artificial 
form, — in  short,  bv  mixing  him  up,  thus 
early,  with  the  world,  its  business  and  its 
pleasures,  his  London  life  but  contributed 
Its  share  m  forming  that  wonderful  combin- 

I  ["  Young  poeU  mutt  bare  ttteir  amusementt  at  col- 
lege, like  young  proien.  Now,  what  are  poetical  amuse- 
ments ?  Flaying  on  the  flute  or  flageolet  ?  Sketching 
trees  and  towers  in  chalk  ?  Taking  lessons  In  net-woi^ 
from  young  ladies  that  superintend  drculaUng  libraries  ? 
Why,  all  that  is  vastly  weU  to  those  who  Uke  it ;  but  what 
if  Byron  preferred  swimming,  sparring  —  sometimes 
with  a  man,  and  sometimes  with  a  bear  ?  A  young  poet 
who  spars  frequently  is  always,  it  maybe  satd.  In  training ; 
and  we  all  know  that  to  be  in  training  merely  means  to 


ation  which  his  mind  afterwards  exhibited, 
of  the  imaginative  and  the  practical — the 
heroic  and  the  humorous  —  of  the  keenest 
and  most  dissecting  views  of  real  life,  with 
the  grandest  and  most  spiritualised  concep- 
tions of  ideal  grandeur. 

To  the  same  period,  perhaps,  another  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  his  maturer  mind 
and  writings  may  be  traced.  In  this  antici- 
pated experience  of  the  work!  which  his 
eariy  mixture  with  its  crowd  gave  him,  it  is 
but  little  probable  that  many  of  the  more  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  human  kmd  diookl 
have  fallen  under  his  notice.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  but  too  likely  that  some  of  the 
lightest  and  least  estin»ble  of  both  sexes 
may  have  been  among  the  models,  on  which 
at  an  a^  when  impressions  sink  deepest, 
his  earhest  judnnents  of  human  nature 
were  formed.  Hence,  probably,  those  con- 
temptuous and  debashig  views  of  humani^ 
with  whidi  he  was  so  often  led  to  alloy  his 
noblest  tributes  to  the  loveliness  and  migesty 
of  general  nature.  Hence  the  contrast  that 
appeared  between  the  fruits  of  his  iraa- 
gmation  and  of  his  experience, —  between 
those  dreams,  full  of  beau^  and  kindliness, 
with  which  the  one  teemed  at  his  bidding, 
and  the  daik,  desolating  Mtterness  that  over- 
flowed when  he  drew  uom  the  othor. 

Unpromising,  however,  as  was  his  youth 
of  the  high  destiny  that  awaited  him,  there 
was  one  unfidling  characteristic  of  the  imagi- 
native order  of  minds  — *  his  love  of  solitude 
— which  very  eari v  ^ve  signs  of  those  habits 
of  self-«tudy  and  mtrospection  by  wluch 
alone  the  **  diamond  quarries  "  of  genius  are 
worked  and  brought  to  light.  When  but  a 
bo^,  at  Harrow,  he  had  shown  this  dispo- 
sition strongly, — being  often  known,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  to  withdrew  him- 
self from  his  playmates,  and,  ritting  alone 
upon  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  gave  him- 
self up,  for  hours,  to  thou^t.  As  his  mfaid 
began  to  disclose  its  resources,  this  feeHng 
grew  upon  him ;  and,  had  his  forei|p  trava 
done  no  more  than,  by  detaching  him  from 
the  distractions  of  society,  to  enable  him, 
solitarily  and  freely,  to  commune  with  his 
own  spirit,  it  would  have  been  an  all- 
important  step  gained  towards  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  his  &culties.    It  was  only  then, 

be  in  the  highest  healUi.  Now,  Hygeia  has  «ren  mora  to 
do  with  poetry  than  ApoUo ;  and  therefore  Byron  did 
right  well  to  spar  dally.  But  Aurtbcr—what  are  all 
amusements  and  recreations  to  a  man  who  Is  not  a  mere 
idler?  Nothtaig;  or  less  than  nothing.  One  rfngle 
hour's  study,  which  has  been  rlalted  by  giortoos  ind^ts, 
often  constitutes  the  day,  and  a  day,  too,  whoee  memory 
wm  nerer  die."  —  Wilson,  1880.] 

*  [The  fonner  in  Conduit  Street;  and  the  latter  In  Mew 
Bond  Street.] 
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indeed,  that  he  began  to  feel  himself  ospable 
of  die  abetnctUm  which  ■etf«tiidy  requires, 
or  to  oQoy  that  freedom  from  the  intmeioa 
of  others'  thcraghts  which  alone  leaves  the 
coptcmplatiye  mind  master  of  its  own.  In 
thesolitode  of  his  nights  at  sea,  in  his  lone 
wanderings  througfa  Greece,  he  had  soffi- 
oent  leirare  and  seclusion  to  look  withm 
liimsdC  and  diere  catch  the  first "  glimpses 
of  his  glorioos  mtnd.*  One  of  his  chiet  de- 
ligfafa,  as  he  mentioned  in  his  "  Hemcmuida,*' 
was,  when  bathing  in  some  retired  spot,  to 
seat  himself  on  a  hifh  rock  above  the  sea, 
and  there  remain  fbrnours,  gasfng  i^n  the 
sky  and  the  watera  *,  and  lost  in  uiat  sort  of 
yagoe  reverie,  which,  however  formless  and 
in&tinct  at  the  moment,  setded  afterwards 
on  his  pBffesy  into  those  clear,  bright  pic- 
tures wnidi  will  eadnre  for  ever. 

Were  it  not  fer  the  doubt  end  diffidence 
dmt  hang  round  the  first  stoM  of  genius,  this 
flowing  condousness  of  his  own  power, 
dicae  openin0  into  a  new  domain  of  in- 
tdlect,  where  ne  was  to  reign  supreme,  must 
hare  made  die  solitaiy  hours  of  the  young 
trareUer  one  dream  of  hampineaa.  But  it 
wiU  be  seen  diat,  even  yet,  he  dismisted  hiB 
own  strength,  nor  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
ha^t  to  which  die  spirit  he  was  now  calling 
np  would  grow.  So  enamoured,  neverdieless, 
had  he  become  of  these  lonely  musings, 
dmt  even  the  aoaetj^  of  his  fellow-traveller, 
though  widi  pursuits  so  congenial  to  his 
own,  g^ew  at  last  to  be  a  chain  and  a  burden 
on  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  stood,  con^ 
panionless,  on  the  shore  of  the  little  island 
m  the  JEgean,  that  he  found  his  i^irit 
breathe  freely.  If  any  stroiuer  proof  were 
wantiog  of  his  deep  passion  £r  solitude,  we 
sUl  find  it,  not  many  years  after,  in  his  own 
written  avowal,  that,  even  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  woman  he  most  loved,  he  not 

>  TDtfabbeailiidailBtiioMlMMitlAilttiiisM, 

"  Td  tit  on  rockf .  to  oraae  o'er  flood  and  lUl,'*  Ac. 

AUerl.  belbre  Us  dramatic  genius  had  y«C  "nftJrtffd 
itadi;  used  to  poia  hours,  as  he  UiU  us,  in  this  sort  of 
gasiaf  upon  the  ocean :  — **  Aprds  le 
M  aaaseoMns,  i  MarseBlo,  Itait  do  UM 

ler.  J'avals  tnmri 
on  petit  endralt  ioit  agrfiaMe.  sor  one  langue  de  terre 
plaefie  k  draifta  hors  dn  port,  oO,  en  m*asseyant  sur  le 
stfUa.  le  dos  aiipogri  ooatre  on  petit  rodierqalempMiait 
4a*aaMpataMTOirdaoStidalatam,  Je  n'avais  plw 
davastt  mat  qa»  lo  eiel  et  la  nar.  Bntve  oes  dens  fan- 
mesMitieq«iiiBhelilwaient  lee  rayons  d'on  soleil  couehant, 
Ja  paaiai  en  rfrvant  dee  henree  dflidauses;  et  lA.  je  serais 
davcMi  po9t^  si  J'arais  sn  taire  dans  one  langna  quel* 


'  Bat  a  few  nMoths  before  ha  died,  in  a  conversation 
vith  Manroeosdato  ai  Mlasolonghi,  Lord  Byron  s«id~ 
'*  The  TlirUsh  Hbtany  was  one  of  the  flrst  books  that 
«lMn  a  chad ;  and  I  beltere  it  had 
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unfirequendy  fi>uiid  himself  sighing  to  be 
alone. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  by  affording 
him  the  concentration  necessary  for  this 
silent  drawing  out  of  his  feelings  and  powers, 
that  travel  conduced  so  essentially  to  the 
formation  of  his  poedcal  character.  To  the 
East  he  had  looked,  with  the  eyes  of 
romance,  fix>m  his  very  childhood.  Before 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  perusal  of 
Rycaut's  Histoiy  of  the  Turks  had  taken  a 
stronff  hold  of  his  imagination,  and  he  read 
eagerly,  in  consequence,  every  book  concern- 
ing the  East  he  could  find.s  In  visidng, 
therefore,  those  countries,  he  was  but 
realising  the  dreams  of  his  childhood ;  and 
this  return  of  his  thoughts  to  that  innocent 
time,  gave  a  fi-eshness  and  purity  to  their 
current  which  they  had  long  wanted.  Under 
the  spell  of  such  recoUecdons,  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty  was  among  the  least  that  the 
scenes,  through  which  he  wandered,  pre- 
sented. Fond  traces  of  the  past — and  few 
have  ever  retained  them  so  vividly — mingled 
themselves  with  the  impressions  of  the 
objects  before  him ;  and  as,  amone  the 
Highlands,  he  had  oft^n  traversed,  in  fancy, 
the  Und  of  die  Moslem,  so  memory,  from 
the  wild  hills  of  Albania,  now  '*  earned  him 
back  to  Morven.** 

While  such  sources  of  poetic  feeling  were 
stirred  at  eveiy  step,  there  was  also  in  his 

Suick  chanee  o  place  and  scene — in  the 
ivenity  oTiiien  Ld  maimen  surveyed  by 
him-— in  the  perpetual  hope  of  adventure 
and  diirst  of  enterprise,  such  a  succession 
and  variety  of  ever  fresh  excitement  as  not 
only  brouj^ht  into  play,  but  invigorated,  all 
the  energies  of  his  character :  as  ne,  himiself, 
describes  his  mode  of  living,  it  was  '*  To-day 
in  a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow-house — 
this  day  with  the  Pacha,  the  next  with  a 


much  inSoence  on  my  subsequent  wishes  to  visit  the 
Lersnt,  and  gaTo  perhaps  the  oriental  colouring  which 
is  obeerred  h>  my  poetry.'* — ComU  Gamba*a  Narraa9e. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  D'Israell's  work  on  **  the 
Literary  Character/'  that  gentleman  has  given  some 
curious  marginal  notes,  which  he  found  written  by  Lord 
Byron  in  a  copy  of  this  work  that  belonged  to  him. 
Among  them  Is  ttie  following  enumeration  of  the  writers 
that,  besides  Byeant,  had  drawn  his  attention  so  early 
to  the  East :  — 

"  KnoUes,  Caatemir,  De  Tott,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
Hawkins's  Thmalatioa  from  lOgnot's  History  of  the 
Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights,  all  travels,  or  histories,  or 
books  upon  the  East  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read,  as 
well  as  Bycaut,  before  I  was  ten  ffear§  old,  I  think  the 
Arabian  Mights  first.  After  these,  I  preferred  the  hU- 
tory  of  naval  actions,  Don  Quixote,  and  Smollett's  novels, 
particularly  Boderick  Baadom,  and  I  was  passionate  for 
the  Bomaa  History.  When  a  boy,  1  could  never  bear 
to  read  any  Poetry  whatever  without  disgust  and  relue- 
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shepherd."  Thui  were  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation quickened,  and  the  impressions  on 
his  imagtnatioii  multiplied.  Thus  schooled, 
too,  in  some  of  the  roughnesses  and  privations 
of  life,  and,  so  fiu*,  mme  acquainted  with  the 
flavour  of  adversity,  he  learned  to  enUrge, 
more  than  is  common  in  his  high  station, 
the  circle  of  his  sympathi^  and  became 
inured  to  that  mamy  and  vigorous  cast  of 
thought  which  b  so  impressed  on  all  his 
writings.  Nor  must  we  forget,  among  these 
strengthening  and  animating  effects  of  travel, 
the  ennobling  excitement  of  dancer,  which 
he  more  than  once  experienced, — havinc 
been  placed  in  situations,  both  on  land  and 
sea,  well  calculated  to  call  forth  that  plea- 
surable sense  of  enei^,  which  perils,  oumly 
confronted,  never  fidl  to  inspire. 

The  strong  interest  which — in  spite  of 
his  assumed  philosophy  on  this  subject  in 
Childe  Harold— he  took  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  a  life  of  warfare,  found  frtquent 
opportunities  of  gratification,  not  only  on 
board  the  Ensltsh  ships  of  war  in  which  he 
sailed,  but  in  nis  occasional  intercourse  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  country.  At  Salora,  a 
soUtarv  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  he  once 
passed  two  or  three  days,  lodged  in  a  small 
miserable  barrack.  Here  he  lived  the  whole 
dme,  familiarly,  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  a 
picture  of  the  singular  scene  which  their 
evenings  presented — of  those  wild,  half- 
bandit  warriors,  seated  round  the  young 
poet,  and  examining  with  savage  admiration 
his  fine  Manton  gun  >  and  Engush  sword  — 
might  be  contrasted,  but  too  touchingly,  with 
another  and  a  later  picture  of  the  same  poet, 
dying,  as  a  chiefUin,  on  the  same  land,  with 
Suliotes  for  his  guards,  and  all  Greece  for  his 
mourners. 

It  is  true,  amidst  all  this  stimulating 
variety  of  objects,  the  melancholy  which  he 
had  brought  from  home  still  lingered  around 
his  mind.  To  Mr.  Adair  and  Mr.  Bruce,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  he  gave  the  idea 
of  a  person  labouring  under  deep  dejection ; 
and  Colonel  Leake,  who  was,  at  that  time, 

>  **  It  rained  hard  the  next  daj,  and  wa  spent  another 
eTenlng  with  our  loldiera.  The  captain,  Elmai,  tried  a 
fine  Manton  gun  belonging  to  mj  friend,  and  hitting  hit 
mark  every  tine  was  highly  delighted/' ~  AvMowe** 

•  It  moit  be  recollected  that  bgr  two  of  UMae  gentlemen 
he  wai  leen  chiefly  under  the  reatninta  of  preMntatlon 
and  etiquette,  when  whatever  gloom  there  was  on  his 
spirits  would,  in  a  shy  nature  like  hla,  most  show  Itself. 
The  account  which  his  fellow-traTeller  gives  of  him  Is 
altogether  different.  In  introducing  the  narration  of  a 
short  tour  to  Negroponte.  in  which  his  noble  friend  was 
unable  to  accompany  him,  Mr.  Hobhouse  expresses 
strongly  the  deficiency  of  which  he  is  sensible,  tmat  the 
abaenoe,  on  this  oocaaion,  of  **  a  companion,  who,  to 


& 


rendent  at  loannina,  oonccivad  Tcry  much 
the  same  impression  of  the  state  of  his 
mind.  9  But,  assuredly,  even  this  melancholy, 
habitually  as  it  still  clung  to  him,  must, 
under  the  stirring  and  healthful  influences 
of  his  rovins  lifie,  have  become  a  fiw  more 
elevated  and  abstract  fediB^  than  it  ever 
could  have  expanded  to  within  reach  of 
those  annoyaacea,  whose  tendency  was  to 
keep  it  wholly  concentrated  round  self. 
Had  he  remained  idly  at  home,  he  would 
have  sunk,  perhaps,  into  a  querulous  satirist. 
But,  as  Us  views  opened  on  a  fireer  and 
wider  horiaon,  every  feeling  of  hip  nature 
kept  pace  with  their  enlargement  s  and  this 
inborn  sadness,  mioglii^  itself  with  the 
effusions  of  his  genius,  became  one  of  the 
chief  constituent  charms  not  only  of  their 
pathos,  but  their  grandeur.  For,  when  did 
ever  a  sublime  thought  spriqc  up  in  the  soul, 
that  melancholy  was  not  to  be  found,  how* 
ever  latent,  in  its  neighbourhood? 

We  have  seen,  fiK>m  the  letters  written  by 
him  on  his  passage  homeward,  how  fiv  from 
cheerful  or  nappy  was  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  returned.  In  truth,  even  for  a 
disposition  of  the  most  sancuine  cast,  there 
was  quite  enough  in  the  discomforts  that 
now  awaited  him  in  England  to  sadden  its 
hopes,  and  check  its  buoyancy.  **  To  be 
happy  at  home,"  says  Johnson,  **  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which 
everv  enterprise  and  labour  tends.**  But 
Lord  Byron  had  no  home, — at  least  none 
that  deserved  this  endearing  name.  A  fond 
family  circle,  to  accompany  him  with  its 
prayers,  while  away,  and  draw  roimd  him, 
witn  listenin({  eagerness,  on  his  return,  waa 
what,  unluckily,  be  never  knew,  thoug^  with 
a  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  by  nature  nsrined 
for  it.  In  the  absence,  too,  of  all  that  mig})t 
cheer  and  sustain,  he  had  every  thing  to  en* 
counter  that  could  distress  and  humiliate. 
To  the  dreariness  of  a  home  without  affection, 
was  added  the  burden  of  an  establishment 
without  means ;  and  he  had  thus  all  the 
embarrassments  of  domestic  life,  without  its 


quickness  ofobienratioQ  and  lagmnitty  of  romailt,  vnMed 
that  gay  good-humour  which  keeps  aUve  the  attentloa 
under  the  pressure  of  fktlgoe,  and  softens  the  aspect  of 
erery  dUBculty  and  danger.'*  In  sonae  Unes,  too,  of  tlse 
**  HinU  from  Horaeek"  addreased  erldenUy  to  Mr.  Hob- 
honae,  X^onl  Byron  not  only  noders  the  aasne  Justice  to 
his  own  social  cheer  ftdnesa,  but  ghw  •  aomewhat  aaopn 
distinct  idea  of  the  frame  of  mind  out  of  which  It  roee  »-« 

**  Moschus  I  wHh  whom  I  hope  once  more  to  sit. 
And  smUe  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit  ( 
Yes,  friend,  for  thee  1*11  quit  my  cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swill's  motto,  *«  Vive  la  bagatelle  I  ** 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  iEgean  dime. 
And  oft  at  bosne  with  reveby  and  rhyme.** 

t«wWoik»,p.44l.] 
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Bis  affiMiB  had,  duriog  his  abflence, 
been  milered  to  fail  into  oonfiiaion,  even 
ffta/ter  than  their  inherent  tendency  to  such 
a  state  warrsnted.  llkere  had  been,  the 
nreeeding  year,  an  execution  on  Newstead, 
for  a  debt  of  ISOOi.  owing  to  the  Blessrs. 
Brothers,  apholsteren ;  ami  a  circumstance 
told  of  the  yeteran,  Joe  Murray,  on  this 
occasion,  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
To  this  frithiul  old  servant,  jealous  of  the 
sndent  honour  of  the  Bvrons,  the  sight  of 
the  notice  of  sale^  pasted  up  on  the  abbey- 
door,  ooold  not  be  otherwise  than  an  un» 
^ghtly  and  intolerable  nuisance.  Having 
eootuh,  however,  of  the  fear  of  the  law  b^ 
fixe  his  eyes,  not  to  tear  the  writing  down, 
he  was  at  last  forced,  as  his  only  consolatory 
expedient,  to  paste  a  huge  piece  of  brown 
paoerover  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution,  so  r^ 
cently  expressed  by  Lord  Byron,  to  abandon 
for  ever  the  vocation  of  authorship,  and 
leave  **  the  whole  Castalian  state  "  to  others, 
he  was  hardly  landed  in  England  when  we 
find  him  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  poems  which 
he  bad  produced  abroad.  So  eager  was  he, 
indeed,  to  print,  that  he  had  already,  in  a 
letter  written  at  sea,  announced  himaeUT  to 
Mr.  DaUas,  as  reader  for  the  press.  Of  this 
letter,  which,  from  its  date,  ought  to  have 
preceded  some  of  the  others  thi^  have  been 
given,  I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader  the 
most  ffHitffria^  parts. 

Lirm  S4.        TO  MB.  DALLAS. 

•■  Volts*  Frisito.  It  IM,  JOM  IB.  1611. 

"  After  two  years'  absence  (to  a  dav,  on 
the  8d  of  July,  before  which  we  shall  not 
arrive  at  Portsmouth),  I  am  retracing  my 
way  to  Bngland. 

**  I  am  coming  back  with  little  prospect 
of  pleasure  at  home,  and  with  a  booy  a  uttle 
shaken  by  one  or  two  smart  fevers,  but  a 
spirit  I  hope  yet  unbroken.  My  affairs,  it 
seems,  are  considerably  involved,  and  much 
business  must  be  done  with  lawyers,  colliers, 
formers,  and  creditors.  Now  tnis,  to  a  man 
who  hates  bustle  as  he  hates  a  bishop,  is  a 
serious  concern.  But  enough  of  my  home 
dqiartment. 

*'  My  Satire,  it  seems,  is  in  a  fourth  edition, 
a  success  rather  above  the  middling  run,  but 
not  flouch  for  a  production  which,  from  its  to- 
pics, most  be  temporary,  and  of  course  be  suc- 
cesilul  at  first,  or  not  at  all.  At  this  period, 
when  I  can  diink  and  act  more  coolly,  I 
rqp^  that  I  have  written  it,  though  I  shall 
probably  find  it  forgotten  by  ail  except  those 
whom  Jt  has  offianded.     My  friend  Hob- 


I   whom 
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housc^s  MJBcdlany  has  not  succeeded  ;  but 
he  himself  writes  so  good-humouredly  on 
the  subject,  I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry  with  him.  He  met  with  your  son  at 
Gadis,  of  whom  he  speaks  highly. 

'*  Yours  and  PratTs  prot^S,  Blackett,  the 
cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  of  nis  rhymes,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  instances  where  death 
has  saved  a  man  firom  damnation.  You 
were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amonsst 
you :  had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he 
might  now  have  been  in  very  good  plight, 
shoe-  (not  verse-)  making ;  but  you  have 
made  him  immortal  with  a  vengeance.  I 
write  this,  supposing  poetry,  patronage,  and 
strong  waters,  to  luve  been  the  death  of 
him.  If  you  are  in  town  in  or  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  you  will  find  me  at  Do- 
rant's,  in  Albemarle  Street,  slad  to  see  you. 
I  have  an  imitatbn  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  ready  for  Cawthom,  but  don't  let 
that  cieter  you,  for  I  sha'n't  inflict  it  upon 
you.  You  know  I  never  read  my  rhymes 
to  visiters.  I  shall  quit  town  in  a  few  days 
for  Notts.,  and  thence  to  Rochdale. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

Immediately,  on  Lord  Byron's  arrival  in 
London,  Mr.  Dallas  called  upon  him.  "  On 
the  15th  of  July,"  savs  this  gentleman,  "  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  snakinff  hands  with  him 
at  Reddish's  Hotel  m  St.  Jones's  Street.  1 
thought  his  looks  belied  the  report  he  had 
given  me  of  his  bodily  health,  and  his  couiw 
tenance  did  not  betoken  melancholy,  or 
di^leasure  at  his  return.  He  was  very 
animated  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  but 
assured  me  he  had  never  had  the  least  idea 
of  writing  them.  He  said  he  believed  satire 
to  be  hia  forte,  and  to  that  he  had  adhered, 
having  written,  during  his  stay  at  different 
places  abroad,  a  Paraphrase  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  which  would  be  a  good  finish 
to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
He  seemed  to  promise  himself  additional 
fiune  fiY>m  it,  ana  I  undertook  to  superintend 
its  publication,  as  I  had  done  that  of  the 
Sature.  1  had  chosen  the  time  ill  for  my 
visit,  and  we  had  hardly  any  time  to  con- 
verse uninterruptedly,  he  therefore  engaged 
me  to  breakfiut  with  him  next  morning." 

In  the  interval  Mr.  Dallas  looked  over  this 
Paraphrase,  which  he  had  been  permitted  by 
Lord  Byron  to  take  home  with  him  for  the 
purpose,  and  his  disappointment  was,  as  he 
himself  describes  it,  **  grievous,"  on  finding, 
that  a  pilgrimaffe  of  two  years  to  the  inspir- 
ing lands  of  the  East  had  been  attended 
with  no  richer  poetical  result.  On  their 
meeting  again  next  morning,  though  unwill- 
ing to  spMk  disparafftn|;ly  of  the  work,  he 
could  not  refiain,  as  he  informs  us,  torn  ex- 
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pressing  some  surarise  that  hn  noble  friend 
shoidd  have  proouoed  nothing  else  during 
his  absence.  —  "  Upon  this,"  he  continues, 
"  Lord  Byron  told  me  that  he  had  occasion- 
ally written  short  poems,  besides  a  great 
many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure,  relative 
to  the  countries  he  had  visited.  '  They  are 
not  worth  troubling  you  with,  but  you  shall 
have  them  ail  with  you  if  you  like.*  So 
came  I  by  Childe  Harold*s  Pil^primage.  He 
took  it  from  a  small  trunk,  with  a  number 
of  verses.  He  said  they  had  been  read  but 
by  one  person,  who  had  found  very  little  to 
commend  and  much  to  condemn :  that  he 
himself  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  was 
sure  I  should  be  so  too.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  at  my  service  :  but  he  was 
urgent  that '  The  Hints  from  Horace'  should 
be  immediately  put  in  train,  which  I  pro- 
mised to  have  done." 

The  value  of  the  treasure  thus  presented 
to  him,  Mr.  Dallas  was  not  slow  in  discover- 
ing. That  verv  evening  he  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  his  noble  friend,  saying — "  You  have 
written  one  of  the  most  delij^htful  poems 
I  ever  read.  If  I  wrote  this  m  flattery,  I 
should  deserve  your  contempt  rather  than 
your  friendship.  I  have  been  so  fascinated 
with  Childe  Harold  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  it  down.  I  would  almost  pledge 
my  life  on  its  advancing  the  reputation  of 
your  poetical  powers,  and  on  its  gaining  you 
great  nonour  and  regard,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  credit  and  favour  of  attending  to  my 
suttestions  respecting,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

ifotwithstanding  this  just  praise,  and  the 
secret  echo  it  must  have  found  in  a  heart 
so  awake  to  the  slightest  whisper  of  fame, 
it  was  some  time  bdTore  Lord  Byron's  ob- 
stinate repugnance  to  the  ulea  of  publishing 
Childe  Harold  >  could  be  removed. 

**  Attentive,"  says  Mr.  Dallas,  "  as  he  had 
hitherto  beeb  to  my  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions, and  natural  as  it  was  that  he  should 
be  swayed  by  such  decided  praise,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  could  not  at  first 
obtain  credit  with  him  for  my  judgment  on 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  '  It  was  any 
thing  but  poetry  —  it  had  been  condemned 
by  a  good  critic  —  had  I  not  myself  seen 

e  sentences  on  the  mai^gins  of  the  manu- 
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I  [tlie  itory  told  of  Lord  Byron*!  hesitation  to  publish 
Childe  Harold,  li  at  complete  rarlance  with  all  he 
repeatedly  menUoned  to  me  on  the  snhJect.  —  Hob- 

BOCSB.] 

*  [Mr.  Gait,  In  his  Life  of  the  Poet,  Intimates  that  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  was  the  critic  here  alluded  to.  The 
Right  Honourable  Baronet,  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magaslne,  thus  repels  the  Insinuation :  -~ 
**  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  ibr  the  ooiUecture, 
;hat  I  diuuaded  Lord  Byron  from  pubUshing  Childe 
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scripts  ?'  3  He  dwelt  upon  the  Paraphrase 
of  the  Art  o£  Poetry  witb  pleasure,  and 
the  manuscript  of  that  was  given  to  Caw- 
thorn,  the  Dublishcr  of  the  Satire,  to  be 
brought  fortn  without  delay.  I  d&d  not, 
however,  leave  him  so :  befinre  I  Quitted  him 
I  returned  to  the  diam,  and  told  him  that 
I  was  BO  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  that  as  he  had  given  it 
to  me,  I  should  certainly  pid>lish  it,  if  he 
would  have  the  kindness  to  attend  to  some 
corrections  and  alterations.** 

Amonff  the  many  instances,  recorded  in 
literary  nistoiy,  of  the  false  judgments  of 
authors  respecting  their  own  nroductioBs, 
the  preference  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  a 
work  so  little  worthy  of  his  ^«uiis,  over  a 
poem  of  such  rare  and  original  beauty  as 
the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  may  be  ac- 
counted, perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraor* 
dinary  and  inexplicable.  ^  **  It  is  in  men 
as  in  soils,"  says  Swift,  **  where  sometimes 
there  is  a  vein  of  gold  which  the  owner 
knows  not  of."  But  Lord  Byron  had  made 
the  discovery  of  the  vein,  without,  as  it 
would  seem,  being  aware  of  its  value.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  even 
while  occufned  with  the  composition  i^ 
Childe  Harold,  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  himself  was  yet  finlv  conscious  of  the 
new  powers,  both  of  thought  and  feeling, 
that  had  been  awakened  in  him ;  and  the 
strange  estimate  we  now  find  him  forming 
of  his  own  production  appears  to  warrant 
the  remark.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if, 
while  the  imaginative  powers  of  his  mind 
had  received  such  an  impulse  forward,  the 
faculty  of  judgnuent,  slower  in  its  develop- 
ment, was  stm  immature,  and  that  of  «4^ 
jud^ent,  the  most  difficult  of  all,  still  un- 
attamed. 

On  the  other  hand,  fiom  the  defe|ence 
which,  particularly  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  was  inclined  to  pay  to  the  opinions  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  it  would  be 
fairer,  perhaps,  to  conclude  that  this  erro- 
neous valuation  arose  rather  fi'om  a  difii- 
dence  in  his  own  jud^ent  than  fit>m  any 
deficiency  of  it.  To  his  college  companions, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  his  superiors  in 
scholarship,  and  some  of  them  even,  at  this 

Harold.    Had  I  done  so,  Indeed,  It  Is  not  likely  that  be 
would  have  dedicated  that  noble  poem  to  mjrself."] 

>  It  is,  however,  less  wonderftil  that  anttien  should 
thus  ml4adge  their  productions,  when  whole 
have  sometimes  folleo  Into  the  same  sort  at  erroc 
Sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  by  the  learned  of  his  day, 
dered  only  worthy  of  the  ballad-singers  by  whom  they ' 
chanted  aboutthe  streeU ;  while  his  Epic  Poem,  **  AlHca.** 
of  which  few  now  even  know  the  existence,  was  sought 
for  on  all  tides,  and  the  smallest  fragment  of  It  bs^ged 
firom  the  author  for  the  Ubnudes  of  Che  kwmed. 
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time,  Ills  compethora  in  poetty,  he  looked 
np  with  a  degree  of  fond  and  admiring 
deference,  for  which  his  ignorance  of  his 
own  intdlectual  strength  alone  could  ac- 
count ;  end  the  example,  as  well  as  tastes, 
of  these  young  writers  being  mostly  on  the 
side  of  established  modds,  their  authority, 
as  long  as  it  influenced  him,  would,  to  a 
certain  degree,  interfere  with  his  striking 
confidently  into  any  new  or  original  path. 
That  some  remains  of  this  bias,  with  a  little 
leaning,  perhaps,  towards  school  recoBec- 
tions  I,  may  have  had  a  share  in  prompting 
his  preference  of  the  Horatian  Paraphrase, 
is  by  no  means  improbable ; — at  least,  that 
it  was  enough  to  lead  him,  untried  as  he 
had  yet  been  in  the  new  path,  to  content 
himseif,  for  the  present,  with  following  up 
his  success  in  the  old.  We  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  the  manuscript  of  the  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold  had,  previously  to 
its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
been  sutemtted  by  the  noble  author  to  the 
perusal  of  some  niend — the  first  and  only 
one,  it  appears,  who  at  that  time  had  seen 
diem.  Who  this  fiutidious  critic  was,  Mr. 
Dallas  has  not  mentioned ;  but  the  sweeping 
tone  of  censure  in  which  he  conveyea  his 
remarks  was  such  as,  at  any  period  of  his 
career,  would  have  disconcerted  the  judg- 
ment of  one,  who,  years  after,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  feme,  confessed,  that "  the 
depreciation  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  was 
more  painfiil  to  him  than  the  applause  of  the 
highest  was  pleasing."' 

Though  on  eyeiy  thing  that,  after  his 
arriral  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  produced, 
some  mark  or  other  of  the  master4iand 
may  be  traced ;  yet,  to  print  the  whole  of 
his  Paraphrase  or  Horace,  which  extends  to 
neariy  800  lines,  would  be,  at  the  best,  but 
a  cpieitionable  compliment  to  his  memory. 
That  the  reader,  howeyer,  may  be  enabled 
to  form  some  opinion  of  a  performance, 
whidi — by  an  error  or  caprice  of  ludgment, 
unexampled,  perhaps,  in  tne  annals  of  lite- 
rature— its  author,  for  a  time,  preferred  to 
the  subfime  musings  of  Childe  Harold,  I 
shall  here  select  a  few  such  passages  fi'om 
the  Pisrapfarase  as  may  seem  calcmated  to 
give  an  idea  as  well  of  its  merits  as  its 
defects. 


I  Onf,  voder  tke  tnBm&moB  of  m  ibnBar  predUoctfoD, 
prefctTad,  Ibr  •  k»g  tfane,  hii  Latiii  poenu  to  tboee  bj 
wbfdi  he  h«  gaiiied  sueh  a  ftatlon  in  English  llterataro. 
**  nudl  w  attritaCe  tlite/'  aaft  Maaon,  ••  to  hia  baring 
tMOD  adneatod  at  BCOB,  or  to  what  oClier  caofa  ?  Certain 
a  ia,  that  wfion  I  llrat  Imafw  liini,  lia  ieemed  to  aet  a 
gnaCar  ndm  on  bla  Latto  poetry  tiian  bn  that  which  lie 
Ua  aathre  langoago." 


The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  re* 
ference  to  the  original,  ingenious :  — 

**  Who  would  not  laugh  If  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
Hia  ooatly  canrasa  with  each  flattor'd  fluse, 
Abnaed  hia  art,  tQl  Nature,  with  a  tdiiah. 
Saw  dta  grow  centaora  underneath  hia  bmah  ? 
Or  should  aome  limner  Join,  for  ahow  or  aale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tall  ? 
Or  low  Dubost  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatmnas  In  his  graphic  spleen  ? 
Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Foola  in  their  fiuilts,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 
B^eve  me,  Moachua  *,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book,  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams. 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete. 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feetl*' 


exi 


The  following  is  popnted,  and  felidtonsly 


**  Then  glide  down  Grub  Street,  ihsdng  and  forgot, 
LanghJ  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Reriew, 
Whoae  wit  la  nerer  troublesome  till — true." 

Of  the  grayer  parts,  the  annexed  is  a 
feyourable  specimen :  — 

**  New  words  find  credit  in  thaae  latter  daya. 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phraae : 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser,  did,  we  scarce  reftise 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muae. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  »bj  why  not. 
As  well  aa  William  Pitt  and  Walter  Scott, 
Since  they,  by  force  oi  rhyme,  and  force  of  lunga, 
Enrich'd  our  ialand'a  lll^united  tongnea  ? 
'Tia  then,  and  shall  be,  lawAil  to  praaent 
Beforms  in  writing  as  in  parliament. 

**  As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fode  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas  I  are  due  to  fiOe, 
And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  date. 
Though,  as  a  monarch  nods  and  commerce  calls. 
Impetuous  rirers  stagnate  in  canals  i 
Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain'd  sustain 
The  heary  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain ; 
And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  ressel  froia  old  Ocean's  roar— 
An,  all  must  perish.    But,  sunrlrlng  last. 
The  lore  of  letters  half  preserrcs  the  past : 
True, — some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  snrrlTe, 
Though  those  shall  sfaik  which  now  appear  to  thrire. 
As  custom  arMtratea,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey." 

I  quote  what  follows  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  note  attached  to  it :  — 

**  Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  fhm  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt  ?  —  See  Diyden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick's  Deaa^ 

"  Blank  Terse  is  now  with  one  consent  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side ; 

*  One  of  the  manuscript  notes  of  Lord  Byron  on  Mr. 
D'lsraeU's  work,  already  referred  to. 

*  ['*  Hobhouse,"  in  the  original  MS.] 

*  **  Mac  Flecknoe,  the  Dunclad,  and  all  Swift's  lam- 
pooning ballads.  —  Whatever  their  other  works  may  be, 
these  originated  in  personal  feelings  and  angry  retort  on 
unworthy  rlrais ;  and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires 
elevates  the  poetical,  their  poignancy  detracta  from  the 
personal,  character  of  the  writers." 
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Thofngh  mad  hlnnanr  rhymed  in  Diydtn*!  diyi, 

No  fing-MUg  h«ro  note  In  modem  pteyi ;  — 

While  modest  Comedj  her  rene  foregoes 

For  jest  end  pan  in  rerf  mfaldlhig  prose. 

Not  that  oar  Bens  or  BeeomoDts  show  the  worse. 

Or  lose  one  point  heesnse  they  wrote  In  verse  i 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  ^pear,« 

Poor  Tirgin  I  —  danm'd  some  twenty  times  a  year  1  ** 

There  is  more  of  poetry  in  the  following 
verses  upon  Milton  than  in  any  other  passage 
throughout  the  Paraphrase :  — 

**  *  Awahe  a  loader  and  a  loftier  strain.* 

And,  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? 
He  sfakks  to  Soutbey's  level  in  a  trice. 
Whose  epic  mountains  never  001  in  mice  1 
Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  temper'd  waitUngs  of  his  matter  ]yi«  t 
Soft  as  the  gentler  bteefthing  of  the  lot^ 
*  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  * 
He  speaks  ;  but,  as  hii  subject  swells  along. 
Earth,  Heaven,  and  Hades,  echo  with  the  scog." 

The  annexed  sketch  contains  some  lively 
touches:-— 

*'  Behold  him,  Freshman  I  —  forced  no  more  to  groan 
0*er  Virgil's  devUlsh  verses  >,  and  —  his  own  ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedkws,  lecturers  too  abstniae, 
He  files  from  TaveU's  *  fh>wn  to '  Fordham*s  Mewi  ;< 
(Unlucky  Tav^,  doom'd  to  daUy  caret 
By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears  i; 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions,  threat  in  vain. 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain : 
Rough  with  his  elders  v  with  his  equals  rash ; 
Civil  to  sharpers,  pro^gal  of  cash. 
FooI'd,  paiaged,  dum'd.  he  wastes  his  tenns  aw^ ; 
And,  unezpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. :  — 
Master  of  ArU  I  —  as  Hells  and  Clubs'  prodafan, 
Where  scarce  a  black.leg  bears  a  brighter  name. 

"  Lannch'd  hito  lifo,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire } 
Marries  for  money  ;  chooses  friends  for  rank| 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 
Sits  hi  the  senate ;  gets  a  son  and  heir} 
Bends  him  to  Harrow  —  for  himtdf  was  there ; 
Mute  though  he  votes,  unleu  when  call'd  to  cheer, 
His  son's  so  sharp  —  he'll  see  the  dog  a  peer  1 

"  Manhood  dedfaies ;  age  palsies  every  limb ; 
He  quits  the  scene^  or  else  the  scene  quiUhim  { 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penqy  grieves. 
And  Avarice  teites  all  Ambition  leaves  \ 
Counts  cent,  per  cent.,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  f^ett 
0*er  hoards  dlminish'd  by  young  Hopefol's  debU ; 
Weighs  weU  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy, 
Complete  in  aU  life's  lessons— but  to  die  ; 


1  *■  Harvey,  the  drculatar  of  the  dhwIoMm  of  the 

blood,  used  to  flhig  aw«y  Virgil  in  hU  ecttaty  of  admlra. 
tion,  and  say  *the  book  had  adevU.'  Now.  such  a  eha- 
racter  as  I  am  copybig  would  probably  flhig  it  away  also, 

but  rather  wish  that  the  devU  had  the  book  i  not  (hMi  a 
dislike  to  the  poet,  but  a  well-founded  horror  of  t*«»flnMH 
ters.  Indeed,  the  puUicschool  penance  of  *  Long  and 
Short'  is  enough  to  beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry  for  the 
residue  of  a  man's  life,  and  perhaps  to  ikr  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage." 

s  [The  Rev.  George  Tavell  was  a  feUow  and  tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  resi- 
dence, and  was  indebted  for  this  notice  to  the  teal  with 
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Peevish  aad  spAtaAU,  dottog,  bard  to 
Commending  every  time  save  timet  like 
erased,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot. 
Expires  unwqit.  Is  buried— let  him  rot  1** 

In  speaking  of  the  opera»  he  says :  — 

*  Hence  tlM  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Adies  with  ordieetrat  whldi  he  p^rs  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore. 
His  anguish  doubled  by  hit  own  *  encore !' 
Squeesed  hi  •  Fop's  AU^,*  Jostled  by  the  beaux. 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes. 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  gliid  release : 
Why  this  and  more  he  soflhn,  can  ye  guest  ?  — 
Because  it  costs  hUn  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  I " 

The  concluding  couplet  of  the  following 
lines  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mix- 
ture of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their 
author  sometimes  spoke  in  conversation  ;— 
so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew  him  might 
almost  &ncy  they  hear  him  utter  the  words : — 

**  But  every  thing  has  foults,nor  is't  unknown 
The  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone. 
And  wayward  voices  at  their  owner's  call. 
With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall  $ 
Dogs  bUnk  their  covey,  flfaiU  withhold  the  spark. 
And  double  barrels  (damn  them)  miss  their  marie  r*  * 

Oae  more  passage,  with  the  humorous 
note  appended  to  it,  will  complete  tlie  whole 
amoimt  of  my  favourable  specimens  :  — 

**  And  that's  enough  —  then  write  and  print  so  fost,— 
If  Satan  take  the  hhidmost,  who'd  be  kst  ? 
They  storm  the  typet,  they  publish  one  and  all. 
They  leep  the  counter,  and  th«y  leave  the  stall : — 
Provincial  maidfins,  men  of  high  mmmand, 
Yea,  baroneU,  have  hik'd  the  bloody  hand  I 
Cash  cennot  qudl  them— Pollio  >  play'd  this  pnmk : 
(Then  Phcsbus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank ;} 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  deed 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus*  heed  1 
Damn'd  aUT their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive^ 
Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 
Reviews  record  tiiis  epidemic  crime, 
Those  books  of  martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme : 
Alas  !  woe  worth  the  acribbier,  often  teen 
In  Morning  Post  or  Monthly  Magaifaie  1 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays,  but  soon,  hoi-prest'd. 
Behold  a  quarto  I  — tarts  must  tell  the  rttt  I 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets  or  madder  lords, 
Or  country  Crispfais,  now  grown  somewhat  stale. 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale  I 


which  he  had  protested  againtt  some  JuTenile 
already  explahied. 

•  ■*  *  Hell,'  a  gamtag-hoote  so  called,  where  y«n  risk 
litUe,  and  are  cheated  a  good  deal :  *  Cliib,'  a  plesMoi 
puigatoffy,  where  yon  lose  more^  and  are  not  siipjiuetd  to 
be  cheated  at  alL" 

<  **  As  Mr.  Fttpe  took  the  Ubeity  of  damnfaig  Hoaaer, 
to  whom  he  was  under  great  obligations—  *  And  Homer 
(damn  him)  calls  '—it  mty  be  pretomed  thsit  any  body  or 
any  thing  may  be  damned  in  verte  by  poetical  Ueenoe  $ 
and  hi  case  of  aoddeot,  1  beg  leave  to  plead  so  illwtrloat 
a  precedent.'* 

•  [In  the  original  MS.  ••  JUgtn,**} 
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Bnk  to  thon  BOtaa,  iHModMlly  loft, 

Th»  cobblv-anrmfeM  ilos  to  Ciipfll  Loft  I**  I 

Fhmi  these  select  specimens,  which  com- 
prise, altogether,  little  more  than  an  eighth 
of  die  whole  poem*  the  reader  may  be  en- 
abled to  form  some  notion  of  the  reoiainder, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  Tery  inferior 
ayality,  and*  in  some  ports,  descending  to 
the  depths  of  dogeerel.  Who,  for  instance, 
could  trace  the  iiand  of  Byron  in  such 
"  proae^  fringed  with  rhyme,"  as  the  follow- 
ing?— 


to  Swift's  ftolto  I  tab  wit  liatli  made  tlMm  pan 
Ummdi'd  bf  all,  ww  maleiilMa  Hndlbnt, 
W1KM0  aaUMV  It  parbapt  the  flnt  w«  meet 
Wlio  from  oar  coapki  lopp'd  two  flnal  fcot  i 
Vor  lew  in  nerlt  tlian  tlie  loDffer  line 
TM»  ■iMUiij  — oftt,  a  fcrourite  of  tlie  Nina. 

Ihuufikk,  at  ftnC  riew,  dght  IbeC  majr  leem  in  rain 
Fonn'd,  wva  in  ode*,  to  bear  a  lerloua  itraln. 
Tat  Seott  bat  fiiawB  oar  wonderint  itle  of  lato 
TUa  maamre  ilirtaikj  not  ih»  a  tlieme  of  weight. 
And,  Torledfkilltally,  tttrpasMf  fkr 
ucmlc  rujuwt  but  most  in  love  or  war, 
WImim  aoctaatfooi,  tender  or  tablinie, 
Aia  tmVd  too  much  bf  loot  recurring  rfa  jae. 

Ib  moCli,  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn  who  our  Ihnt  Bngllth  itroUert  were. 
Or  ir^tin  roeft  received  the  vagrant  art— 
Oar  Moae — Uka  that  of  Theepia — kept  a  cart. 
But  thli  is  certain,  dnoe  oar  8hakipeare*t  dagn, 
There*!  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  playi ; 
Vor  wlU  Melpomene  anend  her  throne 
intboot  high  hedt,  white  plume,  and  Brlitol 

I  b  that  llvfa«  tai^aage  which  eoold  daim 


1  ••  TIlie  wdl-meenlag  gendemaa  hei  spoilt  some  ex- 
ifaocnBakars,  and  been  aoeessarj  to  the  poetioel 
of  many  of  the  induttrloas  poor.  Nathaniel 
and  his  brother  Bobby  haTe  set  all  Somerset- 
ahbe  sittgfaig.  Kor  has  Uie  malady  ooofhied  itself  to  one 
Pratt,  too  (who  once  was  wiser),  has  cau^t 
of  patronage,  and  decoyed  a  poor  fellow, 
faito  poetty ;  but  he  died  during  the  ope- 
leaflng  one  chUd  acd  two  Tolumes  of  *  Remains ' 
ntteriy  destitote.  The  girl.  If  she  don't  take  a  poetical 
twist,  and  come  ibrtfa  as  a  shoemaklng  Sappho,  may  do 
bat  the  •  Tragedies'  are  as  rickety  as  If  they  had 
the  oApring  of  an  Earl  or  a  Seatonian  prise-poet. 
The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  answerable  for 
his  end,  and  It  ought  to  be  an  indictable  ofltoce.  But  this 
Is  Oe  least  they  haTO  done ;  fbr,  by  a  refinement  of  bar- 
barity, they  have  made  the  (late)  man  posthumously  ridl- 
adoas,  I9  prtnthig  what  he  wouM  hare  had  sense  enough 
rer  to  prina  himself.  Certas,  these  rakers  of  *Remafais' 
under  the  statute  against  resurrection-men.  What 
It  signUy  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce  is  to  be 
stndkupiaSaiieons' or  In  Stationers*  Hall?  Isltsobad 
to  anearth  his  bmias  as  his  btandan  ?  Is  it  not  bettor 
to  gibbet  bis  bo4y  00  a  heath  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo? 
*  Wa  know  what  wa  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may 
be,*  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall  know,  if  a  man 
who  has  passed  through  life  with  asort  of  <clat  is  to  And 
If  a  aMMntabmik  on  the  other  side  of  Stfx,  sod 
ifte  poor  Joe  Blacfcett,  the  langUag-stock  of  par. 
The  plea  of  pubticatfon  is  to  provide  for  the 
Now,  Bsi^t  not  some  of  this  '  sutor  ultra  crepi. 


If  an 

Would  stop  like  Fope  to  polish  by  the  way  ?** 

In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  not 
a  little  cunous  to  observe  how  often  the 
course  of  a  whole  life  has  depended  on  one 
single  step.*  Had  Lord  Byron  now  per- 
sisted in  his  original  purpose  of  ipring  this 
poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Oiilde  Harold, 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  lost,  as  a  great  poet,  to  the  world* 
Inferior  as  the  Paraphrase  is,  in  every  re^ 
spect,  to  his  former  Satire,  and,  in  some 
places,  even  descending  below  the  level  of 
undep^graduate  versifiers,  its  failure,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  been  cer- 
tain and  signal  {--his  fonner  assailants  would 
have  resumed  their  advantage  over  him<, 
and  either,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  mortifici^ 
tion,  he  would  have  flung  CSiilde  Harold  into 
the  fire' ;  or  had  he  summoned  up  sufficient 
confidence  to  publish  that  poem,  its  reca>- 
tion,  even  if  sufficient  to  retrieve  hhn  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nublic  and  his  own,  could  never 
have,  at  all,  resembled  that  explosion  of 
success, — that  instantaneous  ana  universal 
iu!claim  of  admiration  into  which,  coming  as 
it  were,  fivsh  firom  the  land  of  song,  he  now 
surprised  the  worid,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  borne,  buoyant  and  sdf-essured 
along,  through  a  succession  of  new  triumphs, 
each  more  splendid  than  the  last. 

Happily,  the  better  judgment  of  his  fiiends 
averted  such  a  risk;  and  he  at  length 
consented  to  the  immHiflite  publication  of 


dam's '  IHends  and  seducers  have  done  a  decent  action 
without  inveigling  Pratt  into  biography  ?  And  then,  his 
Inscriptions  split  into  m  many  modicums  I  *  To  the 
Duchess  of  So  Mneh,  the  Bight  Honble.  So.4uid-so,  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are,'  &c.  Ac. 
Why,  this  is  doling  out  the  *  soft  milk  of  dedication  *  in 
gins  t  there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  It  among  a 
dosen.  Why,  Pratt  I  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left?  dost 
thou  think  six  ihmilies  of  disdnction  can  shava  this  in 
quiet?  There  is  a  dilld,  a  book,  and  a  dedication ;  send 
the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  volumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the 
dedicatioti  to  the  d-v-1.** 

1  That  he  himself  attributed  every  thing  to  fortune, 
^ipears  fh>m  the  following  psssage  in  one  of  his  jomrnals : 
•*  Like  Sylla,  I  have  always  believed  that  all  things 
depend  upon  fortune,  and  nothing  upon  oundvas.  1 
am  not  aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action  worthy  oi 
being  called  good  to  myself  or  others,  which  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  good  goddeu,  Footuni  I " 

*  C**  *  y<^  9*M  oAnIt,'  one  is  apt  to  exclaim,  on  reading 
this  sentence.  The  Satire  would  have  fellen  still-born 
ihm  the  press  -,  but  that  his  former  assailants  would 
have  '  resumed  their  advantage  over  him,'  we  see  no 
reason  to  bdleve ;  for  men  who  have  been  flayed  alive 
do  not  like  to  wrestle.*'— Wilson,  1830.] 

*  C'*The  deuce  ha  would?— No~*  Trtut  Byrcn,* 
He  would  hare  InstanUy  written  another  satire —and  as 
*faeii  hUUgnatio  sersw,'  it  would  have  been  a  red-hot 
bar  of  Iron.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  power  of  a 
mighty  poet  oould  have  been  palsied  by  a  single  stumble, 
however  inoppOTtune." — IHd,} 
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ChQde  Harold, — still,  however,  to  the  last, 
ezpresnng  his  doubts  of  its  merits,  and  his 
alarm  at  me  sort  of  reception  it  might  meet 
with  in  the  world. 

*'  I  did  all  I  could,*  says  his  adviser,  **  to 
raise  hu  opinion  of  this  composition,  and 
I  succeeded ;  but  he  varied  much  in  his 
feelings  about  it,  nor  was  he,  as  will  appear, 
at  his  ease  until  the  world  decided  on  its 
merit.  He  said  apun  and  again  that  I  was 
going  to  get  him  mto  a  scrape  with  his  old 
enemies,  and  that  none  of  them  would  rejoice 
more  than  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  at  an 
opportunity  to  humble  hun.  He  said  I  must 
not  put  his  name  to  it.  I  entreated  him  to 
leave  it  to  me,  and  that  I  would  answer  for 
this  poem  sflendng  all  his  enemies.** 

Tne  publication  beine  now  determined 
upon,  there  arose  some  doubts  and  difficulty 
as  to  a  publisher.  Though  Lord  Byron  had 
intrusted  Cawthom  with  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  surer  card,  the  **  ffintsfrom  Horace," 
he  did  not,  it  aeens,  think  him  of  sufficient 
station  in  the  trade  to  give  a  sanction  or 
fashion  to  his  more  hanutious  experiment. 
The  former  refusal  of  the  Messrs.  Longman  • 
to  publish  hb  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers" was  not  forgotten ;  and  he  expressly 
stipulated  with  Bfr.  Dallas  that  the  manuscript 
should  not  be  offiared  to  that  house.  An  ap- 
plication was,  at  first,  made  to  Mr.  Miller 
of  Albemarie  Street ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  severity  with  which  Lord  Elgm  was 
treated  in  the  poem,  Mr.  Bfiller  (alrrady  the 
publisher  and  bookseller  of  this  latter  no- 
bleman) declined  the  work.  Even  this  dr^ 
cumstance,  —  so  apprehensive  was  die  poet 
for  his  fiune, — b^gan  to  re-awaken  all  the 
qualms  and  terrors  he  had,  at  first,  felt ;  and, 
had  any  further  difficulties  or  objections 
arisen,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  might 
have  relapsed  into  his  original  intention. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  person 
was  found  willing  and  proud  to  undertake 
the  publication.  Mr.  Murray,  who,  at  this 
period,  resided  in  Fleet  Street,  having,  some 
time  before,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  iQlowed 
to  publish  some  work  of  Lord  Byron,  it  was 
in  nis  hands  that  Mr.  Dallas  now  placed  the 
manuscript  of  Childe  Harold  ;  —  and  thus 
was  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  con- 
nection between  this  gentleman  and  the 
noble  poet,  which  continued,  with  but  a 
temporary  interruption,  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  one,  and  has  proved  an  abundant 
source  of  honour,  as  well  as  emolument,  to 
the  other. 


*  Tha  grooiMto  on  wUdi  the  Metfri.  Loogman  raftued 
to  publbh  his  Lordihlp*!  Saklro  were  Uie  Mfare  atteckt 
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Whilb  thus  busily  eni^ased  in  his  literary 
projects,  and  having,  besides,  some  law  affiurs 
to  transact  with  his  agent,  he  was  called 
suddenly  away  to  Newstead  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  an  event  which  seems  to  have 
affected  his  mind  far  more  deeply  than,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  nave  been  expected.  Mrs.  Byron, 
whose  excessive  coipuience  rendered  her, 
at  all  times,  rather  a  perilous  subject  for 
illness,  had  been  of  late  indisposed,  but  not 
to  any  alarming  decree ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that,  when  the  foUowiaff  note  was  written, 
there  existed  any  grounds  for  apprehension 
as  to  her  state:  — 

**  R«ldl<h*t  Hotel,  St  Jamot*!  Street,  Londoo. 

Julj  St.  1811. 

«  My  dear  Madam, 

"  I  am  only  detained  by  Mr.  Hanson 
to  sign  some  copyhold  papers,  and  will  give 
you  timely  notice  of  my  approach.  It  is 
with  great  reluctance  I  remain  in  town.  I 
shaU  pay  a  short  visit  as  we  go  on  to  Lan- 
cashire on  Rochdale  business.  I  shall  attend 
to  your  directions,  of  course,  and  am,  with 
great  respect,  yours  ever,  "  Byron. 

•*  P.  S.  —  You  will  consider  Kewstead 
as  ^'our  house,  not  mine ;  and  me  only  as  a 
visiter." 

On  his  going  abroad,  she  had  conceived  a 
sort  of  superstitious  fancy  that  she  should 
never  see  nim  again ;  and  when  he  returned, 
safe  and  well,  and  wrote  to  inform  hep  that 
he  should  soon  see  her  at  Newstead,  she 
said  to  her  waiting-woman,  "  If  I  should  be 
dead  before  Byron  comes  down,  what  a 
strange  thing  it  would  be  I" — and  so,  in  fiitct, 

it  contained  upon  Mr.  Southex  and  othen  of  their  llleraix 
friends. 
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it  happened.  At  the  end  of  July,  her  iOness 
took  »  new  and  fatal  torn;  and,  so  sadly 
characteriatic  was  the  close  of  the  poor  lady's 
life,  that  a  fit  of  rage,  brought  on,  it  is  said, 
bjr  reading  over  the  upholsterer's  bills,  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of  her  death.  Lord 
Byron  had,  of  course,  prompt  intelligence  of 
the  attack.  But  though  he  started  instantly 
from  town,  he  was  too  late,  — she  had 
breathed  her  last.  « 

The  following  letter,  it  will  be  perceived, 
was  written  on  his  way  to  Newstcad. 


u. 


TO  DR.  FiaOT. 


*«  Newport  Fsgndl,  Aogoat  i.  1811. 

"  My  dear  Doctor, 

**  My  poor  mother  died  yesterday  I  and 
I  am  on  my  way  from  town  to  attend  her  to 
the  fiunfly  vault.  I  heard  one  day  of  her 
illness,  the  next  of  her  death.  Thank  God 
her  last  moments  were  most  tranquil.  I  am 
told  she  was  in  little  pain,  and  not  aware  of 
her  situation.  I  now  feel  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Gray's  observaticMi,  '  Hiat  we  can  only  have 
one  mother.'  >  Peace  be  with  her !  I  have 
to  thank  yon  for  your  expressions  of  regard ; 
and  as  in  six  wedcs  I  shall  be  in  Lancashire 
on  business,  I  may  extend  to  Liverpool  and 
CSiester,  —  at  least  I  shall  endeavour. 

"  If  it  will  be  anv  satisfection,  I  have  to 
infiorm  yon  that  in  {November  next  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Scourge  will  be  tried  for  two  dif- 
ferent libels  on  the  late  Mrs.  B.  and  myself 
(the  decease  of  Mrs.  B.  makes  no  difference  in 
the  proceedings) ;  and  as  he  is  guilty,  by 
his  very  fooliui  and  unfounded  assertion  of 
a  breach  of  privflege,  he  will  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

**  I  inform  you  of  this,  as  you  seem  inter- 
ested in  thesiffidr,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Attomey-^nend. 

"  I  shall  remain  at  Newstead  the  greater 
part  of  this  month,  where  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you,  after  my  two  years'  absence 
in  the  East.  I  am,  dear  Pigot,  yours  very 
truly.  "Byron." 

It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  observ- 
ation of  the  reader,  that  the  general  tone 
of  the  noble  poet*s  correspondence  with  his 
mother  is  that  of  a  son,  performing,  strictly 
and  conscientiously,  what  he  deems  to  be  his 
duty,  without  the  mtermixture  of  any  senti- 


<  [**  I  have  loag  dbcorered  a  Uitng  rerj  little  known, 
wkleh  is,  that  in  oiie*t  whole  Ufe  one  can  nerer  have  more 
than  a  iliigia  mother.  Yoa  majr  think  this  is  obvious, 
and  what  yon  will  call  a  trite  obserraUon.  You  are  a 
fneofoalhigl  I  was  at  the  same  age  (rery  near)  as  wise 
m  JOB,  and  jeH  I  never  ^scoreradtUs  (with  fliUeridenoe 
ai^ooDTlctloo,  ImeflD)tiUltwastooiate.  Itis thirteen 
jcan  ago,  and  erery  day  I  Uto  it  sinks  deeper  into  my 
heart.**— iTroy  to  Mr.  NickoOt,  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  4B2.] 


ment  of  cordiality  to  sweeten  the  task.  The 
very  title  of  "  Madam,'*  by  which  he  addresses 
her,  —  and  which  he  but  seldom  exchanges 
for  the  endearing  name  of  ** mother  >,"  -—is, 
of  itself,  a  suffiaent  proof  of  the  sentiments 
he  entertained  for  her.  That  such  should 
have  been  his  dispositions  towards  such  a 
parent,  can  be  matter  neither  of  surprise 
or  blame,  —  but  that,  not  withstanding  this 
alienation,  which  her  own  unfortunate  tem- 
per produced,  he  should  have  continued 
to  consult  her  wishes,  and  ministi^r  to  her 
comfort^  with  such  unfeiling  thougfatfiilness 
as  is  evinced  not  onlv  in  Sie  frequencj[  of 
his  letters,  but  in  tne  almost  exclusive 
appropriation  of  Newstead  to  her  use,  r^ 
dounds,  assuredly,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to 
his  honour ;  and  was  even  the  more  strikinoly 
meritorious  from  the  absence  of  that  affection 
which  renders  kindnesses  to  a  beloved  olv 
ject  little  more  than  an  indulgence  of  self. 

But,  however  estranged  fit>m  her  his  feel- 
ings must  be  allowed  to  have  been  while 
she  lived,  her  death  seems  to  have  restored 
them  into  their  natural  channel.  "Whether 
from  a  return  of  early  fondness  and  the 
all-atoning  power  of  the  frvve,  or  fixmi  the 
prospect  otthat  void  in  his  future  life  which 
this  loss  of  his  only  link  with  the  past  would 
leave,  it  is  certain  that  he  felt  the  death  of 
his  mother  acutely,  if  not  deeply.  On  the 
night  after  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  the 
waiting-woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  passintf 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  deceased 
lady  lay,  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
signing  heavily  from  within ;  and,  on  en- 
tering the  duunber,  found,  to  her  surprise. 
Lord  Byron,  sitting  in  the  dark,  beside  the 
bed.  On  her  representing  to  him  the  weak- 
ness of  thus  giving  way  to  grief,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  On,  Mn,  By,  I  had 
but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is  gone  !* 

While  his  real  thoughts  were  thus  con- 
fided to  silence  and  darkness,  there  was,  in 
other  parts  of  his  conduct  more  open  to 
observation,  a  degree  of  eccentriaty  and 
indecorum  which,  with  superficial  obsorers, 
might  well  bring  the  sensibility  of  his  nature 
into  question.  On  the  morning  of  the  ftm^ral, 
having  declined  following  the  remains  him- 
self, he  stood  looking,  £n>m  the  abbey  door, 
at  the  procession,  till  the  whole  had  moved 
off ; —  then,  turning  to  young  Rushton,  who 

t  In  many  instances,  the  mothers  of  Hlostrloiis  poets 
hare  had  reason  to  be  proud  no  less  of  the  alfcetlon  tiaan 
of  the  ^ory  of  their  sons ;  and  Tuso,  Pope,  Gray,  and 
Cowper,  are  among  these  memorable  examples  of  filial 
tenderness.  In  the  lesser  poems  of  Tasso,  there  are  flaw 
things  so  beantifld  as  his  deacrlption,  hi  the  Cansone  lo 
the  Metaoro,  of  his  first  parting  with  his  mother :  — 
**  Me  dal  sen  della  madre  empia  fbrtona 
Fargoletto  diTelse,'*  Ac. 
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was  the  only  person  left  besides  himself,  he 
desired  him  to  fetch  the  spanine-^loves,  and 

Proceeded  to  his  usual  exercue  with  the 
oy.  He  was  silent  and  abstracted  all  the 
time,  and,  as  if  from  an  effort  to  pet  the 
better  of  his  feeling,  threw  more  violence, 
Rushton  thought,  mto  his  blows  than  was 
his  habit ;  but,  at  last,  —  the  struggle  seem- 
ing too  much  for  him,— he  flung  away  the 
gloves,  and  retired  to  his  room. ' 

Of  Mrs.  Byron,  sufficient,  perhaps,  has 
been  related  m  these  pages  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  fuUv  his  own  opinion,  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  this  lady 
herself,  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  her 
temper  and  conduct  may  have  exercised  on 
those  of  her  son.  It  was  said  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinarv  of  men  ^ — who  was 
himself,  as  he  avowed,  principally  indebted 
to  maternal  culture  for  the  unexampled  ele- 
vation to  which  he  subsequently  rose,— 
that  "  the  future  pood  or  bad  conduct  of  a 
child  depends  entu^ly  on  the  mother."  How 
fiu*  the  leaven  that  sometimes  mixed  itself 
with  the  better  nature  of  Byron, — his  un* 
certain  and  wayward  impulses, -— his  defi- 
ance of  restraint,— -the  occasional  bitterness 
of  his  hate,  and  the  precipitance  of  his  re- 
sentments,*-may  have  had  their  origin  in 
his  early  collisions  with  maternal  caprice 
and  violence,  is  an  inquiry  for  which  suffi- 
cient materials  have  been,  perhaps,  furnished 
in  these  pages,  but  which  every  one  will 
decide  upon,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
weiffht  he  may  attribute  to  the  influence  of 
such  causes  on  the  formation  of  character. 

That,  notwithstanding  her  iiyudicious  and 
coarse  treatment  of  him,  Mrs.  Bvron  loved 
her  son,  with  that  sort  of  fitfiil  rondness  of 
which  alone  such  a  nature  b  capable,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  —  and  still  less,  that  she 
was  ambitiously  proud  of  him.  Her  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  his  first  literary  essays 
may  be  collected  from  the  pains  which  he  so 
considerately  took  to  tranquillise  her  on  the 
appearance  of  the  hostile  article  in  the  Re- 
view. As  his  feme  began  to  brighten,  that 
notion  of  his  future  greatness  and  ^lory, 
which,  by  a  singular  forecast  of  superstition, 
she  had  entertained  from  his  very  childhood, 
became  proportionably  confirmed.  Every 
mention  of  him  in  print  was  watched  by  her 
with  eagerness  ;  and  she  had  got  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume,  which  a  friend  of  mine 

*  [**  If  ererUierewaa  one  anecdflCe  from  which  it  would 
be  lafe  to  form  our  nottoo  of  a  maa*i  whole  character, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  thli  Is  that  one.  Excellent 
natural  feelings,^ the  cdree  of  reality  to  check,  and  the 
bleating  of  fancy  to  heighten,  their  flow,  —  the  misery  of 
conidous  loUtarineu  of  heart  and  mind,  and  the  proud, 
rebellious  scorn  of  the  rery  sympathies  which  that  heart 
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once  saw,  a  collection  of  all  the  literary 
notices  that  had  then  appeared  of  his  early 
Poeins  and  Satire,  —  written  over  on  the 
margin  with  observations  of  her  own,  which 
to  my  informant  appeared  indicative  of  much 
more  sense  and  ability  tiian,  from  her  general 
character,  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
to  her. 

Among  those  lesser  traits  of  his  conduct 
•through  which  an  observer  can  trace  a  filial 
wish  to  uphold,  and  throw  respect  around, 
the  station  of  his  mother,  may  be  mentioned 
his  insisting,  while  a  boy,  on  being  called 
•*  George  Byron  Gbrdon  • — giving  thereby 
preced^ce  to  the  maternal  name, —  and 
nis  continuing,  to  the  last,  to  address  her  as 
"  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bmn,"  —  a  mark 
of  rank  to  which,  he  must  have  been  aware, 
she  had  no  claim  whatever.  Neither  does  it 
appear,  that,  in  his  habitual  manner  towards 
her,  there  was  any  thing  denoting  a  want  of 
either  affection  or  deference, — with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  occasionally,  of  a  som^ 
what  gr«tter  degree  of  fanflliarity  than  com- 
ports with  the  ordinary  notions  of  filial 
lespect  Thus,  the  usual  name  he  called 
her  by,  when  they  were  on  good-humoured 
terms  together,  was  "  Kitty  Oordoo  ; "  and 
I  have  heard  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  de- 
scribe the  look  of  arch  dramatic  humour, 
with  which,  one  da^,  at  Southwell,  when 
they  were  in  the  height  of  their  theatrical 
rage,  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  to  admit  his  mother,  saying;  at  the 
same  time,  *' Enter  the  Honourable  Kit^-." 

The  pride  of  birth  was  a  feeling  common 
alike  to  mother  and  son,  and,  at  tmies,  even 
became  a  point  of  rivalry  between  them,  from 
their  respective  claims,  English  and  Scotch, 
to  high  lineage.  In  a  letter  written  by  him 
from  Italy,  referring  to  some  anecdote  which 
his  mother  had  told  him,  he  savs,  —  "  Mv 
mother,  who  was  as  haughty  as  Cucifer  with 
her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her  ri^t 
line  from  the  old  GordoHt,'^not  the  SeyUm 
Gordons,  as  she  disdainfully  termed  the 
ducal  branch, — told  me  the  story,  always 
reminding  me  how  superior  her  Gordons 
were  to  the  southern  Byrons,  notwithstand- 
ing our  Norman,  and  always  masculine,  de- 
scent, which  has  never  lapsed  into  a  female, 
as  my  mother*s  Gordons  had  done  in  her 
own  person." 

If,  to  be  able  to  depict  powerfully  the  pain- 

Inly  bled  for,  —  we  hare  all  before  us.    It  is  a  picture  In 
which 

*  Whate*er  Lorraine  light  touch'd  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,' 

are  beautlftilly  and  fearftilly  pomUned.    Hot  Sh§kapmn 
could  have  ooncefTed  soda  a  soene."~  Qmart,  iter.  lOl.] 

*  Napoleon. 
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fill  emotions,  it  is  necessary  first  to  have 
experienced  them,  or,  in  other  words,  if,  for 
the  noet  to  be  great,  the  roan  must  svifter, 
Lota  Byron,  it  must  be  owned,  paid  early 
this  dear  price  of  mastery.  Few  as  were 
the  ties  by  which  his  affections  held,  whether 
within  or  without  the  circle  of  relationship, 
he  was  now  doomed,  within  a  short  space, 
to  see  the  most  of  them  swept  away  by 
death.  >  Besides  the  loss  of  his  mother,  he 
had  to  moura  over,  in  quick  succession,  the 
untimely  &tafities  that  carried  off,  within  a 
fiew  wews  of  each  other,  two  or  three  of  his 
most  lored  and  valued  fiiends.  "In  the 
short  space  of  one  month,"  he  says,  in  a 
note  on  CSiilde  Harold,  "  I  have  lost  ker 
who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who 
made  that  being  tolerable."^  Of  these 
young  Wingfidd,  whom  we  have  seen  high 
on  the  list  of  his  Harrow  fiivourites,  died  of 
a  fever  at  Coimbra  ;  and  Matthews,  the  idol 
of  his  admiration  at  college,  was  drowned 
whfle  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Cam. 

Hie  following  letter,  written  immediately 
after  the  latter  event,  bears  the  impress  of 
strong  and  even  a^nised  feeling,  to  such  a 
degree  as  renders  it  almost  painfiil  to  read 
it: — 

Lnm  as.    TO  MR.  8CR0PE  DA  VIES. 

**  Newttead  Abbej,  August  7.  1811. 

**  My  dearest  Davies, 

"  Some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine. 
My  mother  lies  a  corpse  in  this  house ;  one 
of  my  best  friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.' 
What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or  do  ?  I  received 
a  letter  fitnn  him  the  day  befi)re  yesterday. 
My  dear  Scrope,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment. 


between  two  and  three  months 
,  ha  italee  no  len  a  number  than 
or  relatftee,  who  had  been  tnatdied 
Mbj  and  tha  end  of 


*  In  eontinnatlon  of  tha  note  quoted  in  tha  text,  he 
laya  of  ICatthawi  — **  HU  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the 
attalamcst  of  greater  honours,  against  the  aUat  cam- 
rffrfaftrs,  than  thoea  of  any  gradoala  on  record  at  Cam- 
bridse,  ha:ra  raAdaDdj  ealabliabad  hia  faoM  on  thaapot 
where  It  wm  aoqnired.**  One  of  the  candidates,  thus 
dt scribed,  was  Mr.  Tliomas  Barnes,  a  genUeman  whose 
career  ainoe  has  kept  Ailly  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
though,  flrom  tha  nature  of  the  channels  through  which 
his  Htararj  laboma  have  been  directed,  his  great  talents 
are  ftr  asofw  extensivaly  known  than  his  name.  [Mr. 
Baraas  Is  known  to'  hara  been,  during  many  years,  a 
proprialor  and  the  principal  Editor  of  the  Tbnas  News- 

'  [**  Whlla  bftfhing  fai  tha  Cam,  this  promising  young 
gentleasan  got  entangled  In  the  weeds,  and  thotigh  an 
excellene  swimmer,  was  drowned  In  thepresenoeof  three 
gsBllemen,  who  had  It  not  In  their  power  to  assist  him." 

-.0«Nl.  Mi«.] 

*  H  had  been  the  tatentlOB  of  Mr.  Matthews  to  oflhr 
at  the  anflDlDg  dectkm,  Ibr  the  anfrarsl^.    In 


1  In  a  letter, 
after  his  mother^ 
six  pcfaoos,  allfrlands 

awagr  from  bias  iff 


do  come  down  to  me — I  want  a  finend, 
Matthew8*8  last  letter  was  written  on  Friday, 
—  on  Saturday  he  was  not.  In  ability,  who 
was  like  Matthews  ?  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  him?  You  do  me  but  justice  in 
sajong,  I  would  have  risked  my  paltry  ex- 
istence to  have  preserved  his.  This  very 
evening  did  I  mean  to  write,  inviting  him, 
as  I  invite  vou,  my  rery  dear  firiend,  to  visit 
me.  God  rorgive  ***  for  his  apathy  I  What 
will  our  poor  Hobhouse  feelr  l£s  letters 
breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me, 
Scrope,  I  am  almost  desolate  —  left  almost 
alone  in  the  world  — I  had  but  you,  and  H., 
and  M.,  and  let  me  epjov  the  survivors  whilst 
I  can.  Poor  M.,  in  his  letter  of  Friday, 
speaks  of  his  intended  contest  for  Cam- 
bridge S  and  a  speedy  journey  to  London. 
Write  or  come,  but  come  if  you  can,  or  one 
or  both.  *•  Yours  ever."  • 

Of  this  remarkable  young  man,  Charles 
Skinner  Matthews  ^  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak  ;  but  the  high  station 
which  he  held  in  Lord  Byron's  affection  and 
admiration  may  justify  a  somewhat  ampler 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

There  have  seldom,  perhaps,  started  to- 
gether in  life  so  many  youths  of  high  promise 
and  hope  as  were  to  be  found  among  the 
society  of  which  Lord  Byron  formed  a  part  at 
Cambridge.  Of  some  of  these,  the  names 
have  since  eminentlv  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  world,  as  the  mere  mention  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Mr.  William  Bankes  is  suffi- 
cient to  testi^ ;  while  in  the  instance  of 
another  of  this  lively  circle,  Mr.  Scrope 
Davies^,  the  only  regret  of  his  friends  is 


reference  to  this  purpose,  a  manuscript  memoir  of  him, 
now  lying  before  me,  says—**  If  acknowledged  and  sue* 
oessftd  talents — if  principles  of  the  strictest  honour  —  if 
the  derotion  of  many  (Hands  oould  hare  secured  the 
succesr  of  an  '  tndepandent  pauper '  (as  he  Jocularly 
called  himself  in  a  letter  on  the  subject),  the  rislon  would 
bAve  been  realised.*' 

s  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  John  Matthews, 
Esq.  of  Befanont,  Herefordshire,  representatire  of  that 
county  in  tha  parliament  of  IMS— S.  The  author  of 
**  The  Diary  of  an  Inralid,**  also  untimely  snatclied  away, 
was  another  son  of  the  same  gecUeman,  as  is  likewise 
the  present  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  the  Rcyerend 
Arthur  Matthews,  who,  by  bis  ability  and  attainments, 
sustains  worthily  the  reputation  of  the  name. 

Hie  fhther  of  this  accomplished  family  was  himself  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  and  the  author  of  soTeral  un- 
aTOwed  poetical  places  {  one  of  which,  a  Parody  of  Pope's 
filoisa,  written  in  early  youth,  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  late  Professor  Person,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  reciting  it,  and  even  printed  an  edition  of  the 
Terses. 

>  **  One  of  the  clererest  men  I  erer  knew,  in  oonver. 
sat  ion,  was  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies.  Hobhouse  Is  also 
rery  good  in  that  line,  though  it  Is  of  less  consequence  to 
a  man  who  has  other  ways  of  showing  his  talents  than  in 
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that  the  social  wit  of  which  he  is  sach  a 
master  should  in  the  memories  of  bis  hearers 
alone  be  Hkel y  to  leave  any  reeoril  of  its  bril- 
liancy. Among  all  these  ^oung  men  of 
leanunff  and  talent  (including  Bjron  him* 
self,  imose  genius  was,  however,  as  yet, 
"  an  undiscovered  worid*),  the  superiority, 
in  almost  every  department  of  intellect, 
teems  to  have  been,  by  the  ready  consent 
of  all,  awarded  to  Matthews;— -a  concur- 
rence of  homage  which,  oonaidcriig  the 
peraoos  from  whom  it  came,  rives  mch  a 
nigh  notion  of  the  powers  of  nis  ndnd  at 
that  period,  as  renders  the  thought  of  what  he 
miffht  have  been,  if  spared,  a  matter  of  inter* 
esting,  though  vain  and  moumiiil,  specul»> 
tion.  To  mere  mental  pre-eminence,  un- 
accompanied by  the  kindher  qualities  of  the 
heart,  such  a  tribute,  however  deserved, 
onAt  not,  peihaps,  have  been  so  uncontea- 
teAypaid.  But  younc  Matthews  appears, 
—  in  spite  of  some  Itttb  asperities  of  temper 
and  manner,  which  he  was  already  beginnmg 
to  soften  down  when  snatched  away,  —  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who, 
while  they  command  deference^  can,  at  the 
some  time,  win  regard ;  and  who,  as  it  were, 
relieve  the  intense  feeling  of  admiration 
which  they  excite  by  blendmg  it  with  love. 

To  his  religions  opinions,  and  their  unfor- 
tunate coincidieoce  with  those  of  Lord  Byron, 
I  have  before  adverted.  Like  his  noUe 
fiiend,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  lYuth,  he, 
like  him  too,  unluduly  lost  his  way  in 
seeking  her,^''the  lignt  that  led  astray" 
being  oy  both  firiends  nustaken  for  hers. 
Tliat  in  his  scepticism  he  proceeded  any 
fiuther  than  Lord  Byron,  or  ever  suffered 
his  doubting,  but  stul  ingenuous,  mind  to 
persuade  itMlf  into  the  "incredible  creed" 
of  atiidsm,  is,  I  find  (notwithstanding  an 
assertion  in  a  letter  of  the  noble  poet  to  this 
e^ct)  disproved  by  the  testimony  of  those 
among  his  relations  and  friends,  wno  are  the 
most  ready  to  admit,  and,  of  course^  lament 
his  other  heresies;  —  nor  should  I  have 
felt  that  I  had  any  right  to  allude  thus  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  one  who  had  never, 
by  promulgating  his  heterodoxy,  brought 
hunself  within  tne  jurisdicdon  of  the  pubuc, 
had  not  the  wroi^  impression,  as  it  appears, 
civen  of  those  opmions,  on  the  authonty  of 
Lord  Byron,  rendered  it  an  act  of  justice  to 
both  friends  to  remove  the  iinputation. 

In  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Byron,  written 

eompcBj.  Icrapv  was  alwiji  nadjr,  and  oftm  witty  ~ 
HobhooM  af  wittjt  bat  not  alwajrt  so  ready,  bdng  aaoM 
dUUant.''— Iff .  Jfmmal  ^  t.&r4  Bgnm. 

I  *«  If  tlM  papert  Mr  not  (which  thagr  ffenarallj  da), 
Dcaaatriua  gograflb  of  Athana  to  at  tha  haadof  iha  Atha 
■Ian  part  of  tba  OraMi  taMunadioa.    IlawaiQjMrvaat 


d= 


nrevkwdy  to  the  departure  of  her 

his  travds,  there  occurs,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, some  mention  of  a  Will,  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  behind  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  trustees.  Whatever  may  Iwve 
been  the  eonteats  of  this  former  instmmeat, 
we  find  that,  in  about  a  fortnight  after  hk 
mother's  death,  he  thoQght  it  r^ht  to  have 
a  new  form  of  will  dsawn  npt  and  the 
f<^owing  letter,  endosfaig  his  mstnictionB 
for  that  purpose,  waf  addressed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Bolton,  a  aoHckorof  Notta^ham.  Of 
the  eadBtence,ia  anj  serious  or  fonml  shs|»e^ 
of  the  strange  duectioBS  here  given,  re- 
apeetiiw  his  own  intenneat,  I  was,  for  sane 
time,  1  confoss,  muah  indmed  to  donhe ; 
but  the  curious  documents  here  annexad 
put  this  remarkable  instaaoe  of  his 
tridty  b^ond  all  question. 


TO 


BOLTON,  BSQ. 


11. 1811. 


-Sir. 

"  I  enclose  a  roudi  draudbt  of  my 
intended  will,  which  I  beg  to  Esve  drawn 
up  as  soon  as  possible;  in  the  firmest  manner, 
llie  alterations  are  principally  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  fitrs.  Byron.  I 
have  only  to  request  that  it  may  be  got 
ready  in  a  short  time,  and  have  tlie  honour 
to  be, 

"  Your  most  obedient*  humble  servant, 

"  Btkom." 

**  Kewataad  Abbey,  Aoguat  11.  lUl. 
**  DiKicTioMs  roa  ms  CoimxTt  or  a  Wul  «o 

BC  OKAWV  Ur  IMMKIUATStT. 

"  The  estate  of  Newstead  to  be  entailed 
(sutject  to  certain  deductions)  on  Oeoi^ 
Anson  B^on,  heir-at-law,  or  whoever  may 
be  the  heiri«l>4aw  on  the  death  of  Lord  B. 
Tlie  Rochdale  property  to  be  sold  in  part 
or  the  whole,  according  to  the  debts  and 
legacies  of  the  present  Lord  B. 

**  To  Nicolo  OiFBud  of  Athens,  sulject  of 
France,  but  bom  in  Oreeee,  d»e  sum  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid 
from  the  sale  or  such  parts  m  Rochoale, 
Newstead,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  enable  the 
said  Nicolo  Oiraud  (resident  at  Athens  and 
Malta  in  the  ;rear  1810)  to  receive  the 
above  sum  on  his  attaining  the  i^  of  twenty- 
one  yean. 

**  To  William  Fletcher,  Joseph  Murray, 
and  Demetrius  Zograflb*  (native  of  Greece^, 


in  1800.  1810,  1811,  1811,  at  dtthrant  intarvab  of 
yaan  (for  I  Ml  hkn  In  Otaaca  whan  I  want  to 
•tanUaople),  and  aocaamtniad  ma  to  Bnsiand  In  Mil 
ha  retumad  to  Groaoe,  aprinff,  1811.    Ha 


Htotvoi 
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the  ram  of  fiftf  pounds  pr.  aan* 
eMfa,  for  their  nattind  lives.  To  W^.  Flet- 
cber,  tke  MQH  at  Newt tead*  on  oondkion 
that  he  paveth  rent,  but  net  ral^iect  to  tha 
caprice  or  the  landlord.  To  R^  RuBhton 
the  mma  of  fifty  pounda  per  ana.  for  life,  and 
a  fonker  am  of  one  taouaand  pounds  oa 
mmg  the  a^a  af  twenty-fore  years. 
To  }*.  Haaaan,  "Eaq,  the  suoi  of.  two 
thciaaands  pounds  atcrMi^ 

■*Tbed«iB8af  a  Ik  Davies,  Esq.  to  be 

satisfied  oa  pnmi^  the  anount  of  the  same. 

«*  The  body  of  I^rd  B.  to  be  buried  in 


the  vault  oi  the  garden  of  Newstead, 
out  any  ceranonir  or  burial  service  what- 
erer,  ar  anv  inscnptiAi*  save  his  name  and 
agp.  Hia  oof  not  to  he  remo^  from  tha 
aaid  vault. 

**^  My  Iibfary  and  fomiture  of  every  de» 
scription  to  my  firienda  J*.  Gam  Hobbouse, 
Esq.,  and  A.  B.  Datviea,  Esq.,  my  executors. 
In  caae  of  their  decrease,  the  Rev.  J.  Becher, 
of  Southwell  Notts.,  and  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq., 
of  Mdrtlake,  Snrrev,  to  be  executors. 

"  The  produce  or  the  sale  of  Wymondham 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  kite  Kra.  B.'s  Scotch 
property*,  to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the 
pajmff  of  debts  and  legacies." 

In  sending  a  copy  of  the  Will,  fiamed  on 
these  instructions,  to  Lord  Byron,  the  so- 
licitor accompanied  some  of  the  clauses  with 
maninal  queries,  calling  die  attention  of  his 
nobm  ohmit  to  pomts  which  he  considered 
inexpedient  or  questionable;  and  aa  the 
short  pithv  answers  to  these  suggestions  are 
strongly  CTsracteristic  of  their  writer,  I  shall 
here  give  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  in  foil, 
with  the  respective  queries  and  answers  an- 


I 


"This  IS  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
the  Rt  Hon^*"  Oeorse  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 
Baron  Byron  of  Rochdak^  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  —  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  garden  of  ifew- 
atead,  without  an  v  ceremony  or  burial-ser- 
vioe  whatever,  and  that  no  mscription,  save 
my  name  and  age,  be  written  on  the  tomb 
or  tablet ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  my  fiutbfol 
dog  may  not  be  removed  from  the  said 
vault.  To  the  performance  of  this  my  par- 
ticular desire,  I  rely  on  the  attention  ox  my 
executors  hereinafter  named." 


Um 


of  lib  moUitr,  •  eooglderabl*  ram  of 
of  the  prieo  of  tbo  eitate  of  Gifht, 

bflM 

I 


J"— JCS. 
>  ObUio 
Ike 
■■liM 


'^  liii  mbmUed  to  Lord  Bvnm  whetkerthit 
cknue  relative  to  the  funeral  had  not  better  be 
omkted.  The  tubttance  <^it  canbe  givenma 
letter  from  hu  Lordship  to  the  executon^  and 
aeeompany  the  toUl:  and  the  wUl  may  state 
&at  the  frmeral  shall  be  performed  m  such 
manner  as  his  Lordship  may  bjf  letter  direct, 
andt  >>*  defindt  of  any  such  letter,  then  at  the 
dueretion  t^his  executors^ 

**  It  must  stand.  •<  B." 

'^  I  do  hereby  specifically  order  and  direct 
that  all  the  cudms  of  the  said  8.B.  Davies 
upon  me  shall  be  foUy  paid  and  satisfied  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  d^ 
cease,  on  his  proving  [^y  vouchers,  or  other- 
wise, to  the  satisfoction  of  my  executors 
heronafter  named] «  the  amount  tfaerecf,  and 
the  correctness  ot  the  same.'' 

**  If  Mr,  Dames  has  any  unsettled  dtdms 
upon  Lord  Byron,  that  circumstance  is  a  reason 
for.  his  not  being  appointed  executor;  each 
executor  having  an  opportumty  cf  paying  iUm- 
seif  his  oum  debt  without  connoting  Ms  eo- 
executors!* 

**  80  much  the  better — if  possible,  let 
him  be  an  executor.  **  B." 

The  two  following  letters  contain  forther 
instructions  on  the  same  subject :  — 

LiTTBB  97.       TO  MR.  BOLTON. 

*•  Kewttoad  Abbej,  Aufutt  16.  ISIl. 

••Sir,  -^    H.« 

"  I  have  answered  the  queries  on  the 
maigin.9  I  wish  Mr.Davies's  claims  to  be 
most  foUy  allowed,  and,  forther,  that  he  be 
one  of  my  executors.  I  wish  the  will  to  be 
made  in  a  manner  to  prevent  all  discussion^ 
if  possible,  after  my  decease ;  and  this  I 
leave  to  you  as  a  professional  gentleman. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  few  and  simple 
directions  for  the  diraosal  of  my  earoau,  I 
must  have  them  implicitly  folfiUed,  as  they 
will,  at  least,  prevent  trouble  and  expense , 
— >and  (what  would  be  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  but  may  quiet  the  conscience  of  the 
omrvivors)  the  garden  is  consecrated  ground. 
These  directions  are  copied  verbatim  fit>m 
my  former  will;  the  alterations  in  other 
parts  have  arisen  fiom  the  death  of  Mrs.  B. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Byron." 


>  In  Um  daoM  onumenaiaf  tfie  aamot  and  placet  of 
abode  of  the  czocutOTt,  the  loUdtor  had  left  blaokt  for 
tiie  ChrfiClan  names  of  thcMgentiemen,  and  Lord  ByroQ, 
having  sued  op  all  but  that  of  Dallas,  writes  in  the 
Margin— ''I  forget  the  Christian  nanaof  DaUas— cot 
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LtTTBB  M.       TO  MR.  BOLTOK. 


M 


Sir, 


**  Newttewl  Abbey,  Augiut  SO.  1811. 


"  The  witnesses  shall  be  provided  from 
amongst  my  tenants,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  vou  on  any  day  most  convenient  to 
Yourself.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  it  must 
be  specified  by  codicil,  or  otherwise,  that 
my  body  is  on  no  account  to  be  removed 
from  the  vault  where  I  have  directed  it  to 
be  placed ;  and  in  case  any  of  my  successors 
within  the  entail  (from  bigotry,  or  otherwise) 
mi^t  think  proper  to  remove  the  carcass, 
such  proceeoing  shall  be  attended  by  for- 
feiture of  the  estate,  which  in  such  case  shall 
go  to  m  v  sister,  the  Hon*^  Augusta  Leigh 
and  her  neirs  on  similar  conditions.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

**  Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

**  Byron." 

In  consequence  of  this  last  letter,  a  pr<^ 
viso  and  declaration,  in  conformity  with  its 
instructions,  were  inserted  in  the  will.  He 
also  executed,  on  the  88th  of  this  month,  a 
codicil,  by  which  he  revoked  the  bequest  of 
his  *'  household  goods  and  furniture,  library, 
pictures,  sabres,  watches,  plate,  linen,  trin- 
kets, and  other  personal  estate  (except  money 
and  securities)  situate  within  the  walls  of 
the  mansion-house  and  premises  at  his 
decease  —  and  bequeathed  the  same  (ex- 
cept his  wine  and  spirituous  liquors)  to  his 
friends,  the  said  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  S.  B.  Davies, 
and  Francis  Hodgson,  their  executors,  &c, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them  for  their 
own  use  ; — and  he  bequeathed  his  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  which  should  be  in  the 
cellvs  and  premises  at  Newstead,  unto  his 
friend,  the  said  J.  Becher,  for  his  own  use, 
and  requested  the  said  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
S.  B.  Davies,  F.  Hodgson,  and  J.  Becher, 
respectively,  to  accept  the  bequest  therein 
contained  to  them  respectively,  as  a  token 
of  his  friendship." 

The  following  letters,  written  while  his 
late  losses  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  will  be 
read  with  painful  interest :  — 

Lrmm  60.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  MewitaMi  Abbey,  MotU.,  Augiut  12.  1811. 

*'  Peace  be  with  the  dead  I  Regret  cannot 
wake  them.  With  a  sigh  to  the  departed, 
let  us  resume  the  dull  business  of  life,  in  the 
certainty  that  we  also  shall  have  our  repose. 
Besides  her  who  gave  me  being,  I  have  lost 
more  than  one  who  made  that  being  tolerable. 
— The  best  friend  of  my  friend  Hobhouse, 
Matthews,  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  and 
also  not  the  worst  of  my  narrow  circle. 


&-- 


has  perished  miserably  in  the  muddy  waves 
of  the  Cam,  always  fatal  to  genius :-— my 
poor  school-lellow,  Wingfield,  at  Coimbra  -— 
within  a  month  ;  and  whilst  I  had  heard 
fit>m  all  three,  but  not  seen  one,  Matthews 
wrote  to  me  the  very  day  before  his  death  ; 
and  thouffh  I  feel  for  his  fate,  I  am  still  more 
anxious  for  Hobhouse,  who,  I  very  much 
fear,  will  hardlv  retain  his  senses  :  his  letters 
to  me  since  the  event  have  been  most  in- 
coherent. But  let  this  pass;  we  shall  all 
one  day  pass  alons  with  the  rest — the  world 
is  too  rail  of  such  uungs,  and  our  very  sorrow 
is  selfish. 

**  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  which  my 
late  occupations  pr^rented  me  fi^m  duly 
noticing. — I  hope  vour  friends  and  family 
will  long  hold  together.  I  shall  be  g^ad  to 
hear  from  you,  on  business,  on  common- 
place, or  any  thing,  or  nothing — but  death 
— I  am  already  too  fimiiliar  with  the  dead. 
It  is  strance  that  I  look  on  the  skuUs  which 
stand  beside  me  (I  have  always  had  four  in 
my  study)  without  emotion,  but  I  cannot 
strip  the  features  of  those  I  have  known  of 
theur  fleshy  covering,  even  in  idea,  without  a 
hideous  sensation ;  but  the  worms  are  less 
ceremonious.  —  Surely,  the  Romans  did  well 
when  they  burned  uie  dead. — I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  am  yours,'*  &c. 

Lrtir  60.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

*<  Newftewl  Abbey,  Augiwt  S3. 1811. 

^  You  may  have  heard  of  the  sudden 
death  of  my  mother,  and  poor  Matthews, 
which,  with  that  of  Wingfield  (of  which  I 
was  not  fully  aware  till  just  before  I  left 
town,  and  indeed  hardly  believed  it,)  has 
nuuie  a  sad  chasm  in  my  connections.  In- 
deed the  blows  followed  each  other  so 
rapidlv  that  I  am  yet  stupid  fix>m  the  shock  ; 
and  though  I  do  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk, 
and  even  laugh,  at  times,  yet  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  awake,  did  not 
every  mormng  convince  me  mournfully  to 
the  contrary. — I  shall  now  wave  the  subject, 
— the  dead  are  at  rest,  and  none  but  the 
dead  can  be  so. 

**  You  will  feel  for  poor  Hobhouse, — 
Matthews  was  the  '  god  of  his  idolati^  ;' 
and  if  intellect  could  exalt  a  man  above  his 
fellows,  no  one  could  refiise  him  pre- 
eminence. I  knew  him  most  intimately, 
and  valued  him  proportionably ;  but  I  am 
recurring  —  so  let  us  talk  of  life  and  the 
living. 

"  If  you  should  feel  a  disposition  to  come 
here,  you  will  find  '  beef  and  a  sea-coal  fire,' 
and  not  ungenerous  wine.  Whether  Otway's 
two  other  requisites  for  an  Englishman  or 
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not,  1  cannot  tell,  but  probably  one  of  them.  > 
—  Let  me  know  when  I  may  expect  you, 
that  I  may  tell  you  when  I  go  and  when 
return.  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Lanes. 
Danes  has  been  here,  and  has  invited  me  to 
Cambridge  for  a  week  in  October,  so  that, 
peradventure,  we  mav  encounter  glass  to 
riass.  His  gaiety  (death  cannot  mar  it) 
has  done  me  service ;  but,  after  all,  ours  was 
a  hollow  laufhter. 

**  Tou  wiU  write  to  me  ?  I  am  solitary, 
and  I  never  felt  solitude  irksome  before. 
Your  anxiety  about  the  critique  on  *  *'s 
book  is  amusinff;  as  it  was  anonymous, 
certes  it  was  ot  little  consequence :  I  wish 
it  had  produced  a  little  more  confusion, 
being  a  lover  of  literary  malice.  Are  you 
doing  nothing?  writing  nothing?  printing 
nothing?  whv  not  your  Satire  on  Methodism? 
the  subject  (supposing  the  public  to  be  blind 
to  ment)  wouta  do  wonders.  Besides,  it 
would  be  as  well  for  a  destined  deacon  to 
I»ove  his  orthodoxy. — It  really  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  see  you  properly  appreciated. 
I  say  re€dlift  as,  being  an  autnor,  my  numani^ 
might  be  suspected.  Believe  me,  dear  H. 
yours  always.* 

Lcmm  61.      TO  VR.  DALLAS. 

«*N«wit««d,  Aogoft  ai.  181 1. 

"  Tour  letter  gives  me  credit  for  more 
acute  feelings  than  I  possess ;  for  though  I 
feel  tolerably  miserable,  yet  I  am  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  a  kind  of  hysterical  merri- 
ment, or  rather  laughter  without  merriment, 
which  I  can  neither  account  for  nor  conquer, 
and  yet  I  do  not  fed  relieved  by  it ;  but 
an  indifferent  person  would  think  me  in 
excellent  spirits.  'We  must  foreet  these 
things,*  and  have  recourse  to  our  old  selfish 
comSirts,  or  rather  comfortable  selfishness. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  return  to  London  im- 
mediately, and  shall  therefore  accept  finely 
what  is  offered  courteously — your  mediation 
between  me  and  Murray.  I  don't  think  my 
name  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  you  must 
be  aware  that  my  plaguy  Satire  will  bring 
the  north  and  south  Chrub  Streets  down 
upon  the  *  Pilgrimage ;'  —  but,  nevertheless, 
it  Murray  makes  a  point  of  it,  and  you 
coincide  with  him,  I  will  do  it  daringly ;  so 
let  it  be  entitled  'By  the  author  of  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers.'  My  remarks 
on  the  Bomaic,  &c.,  once  intencted  to  ac- 
company the  '  Hints  firom  Horace,'  shall  go 

>  [**  Glr«  but  an  EngUthman  Us e  and  aate, 

Beaf  and  a  taa  cioal  ire,  ha'f  youn  tat  ever.*' 

Femiee  Pruerwed^  act  IL  tc.  9.] 
•  fWaltar BodwaO Wright.  Milhor  of**  Hon»  looloa,*' 
a  poeiB,  daacr^w  of  tlM  loolaB  lilaoda,  and  the  nelgb. 
boarlagooaat  oTGraaoe:  — 


along  with  the  other,  as  being  indeed  more 
appropriate ;  also  the  smaller  poems  now  in 
my  possession,  with  a  few  selected  fi'om 
those  published  in  Hobhouse's  Miscellany. 
I  have  found  amomzst  mv  poor  mother's 
papers  all  my  letters  nom  the  East,  and  one 
in  particular  of  some  length  fi*om  Albania. 
From  this,  if  necessary,  I  can  work  up  a 
note  or  two  on  that  subject.  As  I  kept  no 
journal,  the  letters  written  on  the  spot  are 
the  best.  But  of  this  anon,  when  we  have 
definitively  arranged. 

**  Has  Murray  uiown  the  work  to  any  one  ? 
He  may  —  but  I  will  have  no  traps  for  ap- 
plause. Of  course  there  are  little  things  I 
would  wish  to  alter,  and  perhaps  the  two 
stanzas  of  a  bufiboning  cast  on  London's 
Sundaj^  are  as  well'  left  out.  I  much  wish 
to  avoid  identi^ng  Childe  Harold's  cha- 
racter with  mine,  and  that,  in  sooth,  is  my 
second  objection  to  my  name  appearing 
in  the  title-page.  When  you  have  made 
arrangements  as  to  time,  size,  type,  &c. 
favour  me  with  a  reply.  I  am  giving  you 
an  universe  of  trouble,  which  thanks  can- 
not atone  for.  I  made  a  kind  of  prose 
apology  for  my^  scepticism  at  the  head 
of  the  MS.,  which,  on  recollection,  is  so 
much  more  like  an  attack  than  a  defence, 
that,  haply,  it  might  better  be  omitted  : — 
perpend,  pronounce.  After  all,  I  fear  Mur- 
ray will  be  in  a  scrape  with  the  orthodox ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I  wish  him  well 
through  it.  As  for  me, '  I  have  supped  full 
of  criticism,'  and  I  don't  think  that  the 
'  most  dismal  treatise'  will  stir  and  rouse  my 
'  fell  of  hair*  till '  Birnam  wood  do  come  to 
Dunsinane.' 

"  I  shall  continue  to  write  at  intervals, 
and  hope  you  will  pay  me  in  kind.  How 
does  Inratt  get  on,  or  rather  get  off,  Joe 
Blackett's  posthumous  stock  ?  You  killed 
that  poor  man  amongst  you,  in  spite  of  vour 
Ionian  fiiend  ^  and  myself,  who  would  have 
saved  him  fi*om  Pratt,  poetry  j)re8ent  poverty, 
and  posthumous  oblivion.  Cruel  patrona^  I 
to  ruin  a  man  at  his  calling ;  but  then  he  is  a 
divine  subject  for  subscription  and  biop^h y ; 
and  Pratt,  who  makes  the  most  of  his  dedi- 
cations, has  inscribed  the  volume  to  no  less 
than  five  fiuniUes  of  distinction. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harrv 
White:  with  a  great  deal  of  cant,  which 
in  him  was  sincere  (indeed  it  killed  him 
as  you  killed  Joe  Biackett),  certes  there 

**  Wright  I  'twat  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  Tiew 
ThoM  thorea  of  glory,  and  to  ring  thorn  too  { 
Aadauro  no  comnum  muao  bitpirod  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  godi  and  godlike  men." 

Engli$kBora»,^    Works,  p.  481] 
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18  poesy  and  genius.  I  don't  say  this  on 
account  of  my  simfle  and  rhymes  > ;  but 
surely  he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields 
and  Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobUen, 
whom  Lofft  and  Pratt  hare  or  may  kidnap 
from  their  calling  into  the  sendee  of  the 
trade.  Yon  must  excuse  my  flippancy,  for 
I  am  writing  I  know  not  what,  to  escape 
from  myself.  Hobhouse  is  gone  to  IrehuKl. 
Mr.  Daries  has  been  here  on  his  way  to 
Harrowgate. 

"  You  did  not  know  Matthews :  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  astonishing  powers,  as  he 
sufficiently  prored  at  Cambndge,  by  carrying 
oflT  more  prizes  and  fellowships,  against  the 
ablest  candidates,  than  any  other  graduate 
on  record ;  but  a  most  dedaed  atheist,  indeed 
noxiously  so,  for  he  proclaimed  his  principles 
in  all  societies.  I  knew  him  well,  and  feel 
a  loss  not  easily  to  be  supplied  to  myself— 
to  Hobhonse  never.  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
and  beueve  me,  StCm 

The  progress  towards  pnblication  of  his 
two  forthcominff  works  wm  be  traced  in  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Dallas. 

LsmiB  C9.       TO  MR.  ICURRAT. 


« 


Sir, 


Newitaad  Abbey,  Motto.,  Auguit ».  1811. 


**  A  domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  a 
near  relation  has  hitherto  prevented  my  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  sulject  of  this  letter. — 
My  friend,  Mr.  Dallas,  has  placed  in  your 
hands  a  manuscript  poem  written  by  me  in 
Greece,  which  he  tens  me  you  do  not  object 
to  publishing.  But  he  also  informed  me  in 
London  that  you  wished  to  send  the  MS.  to 
Mr.  Oifford.  Now,  though  no  one  would 
feel  more  gratified  by  t£t  chance  of  ob« 
tainimr  his  observations  on  a  work  than 
mvseIC  there  is  in  such  a  proceeding  a  kiod 
of  petition  for  praise,  that  neither  my  pride 
—  or  whatever  ^ou  please  to  call  it — will 
admit.  Mr.  6.  is  not  only  the  first  satirist 
of  the  day,  but  editor  of  one  of  the  principal 
reviews.  As  such,  he  is  the  last  man  whose 
censure  (however  eager  to  avoid  it)  I  would 
deprecate  by  clandestine  means.  You  will 
therefore  retain  the  manuscript  in  your  own 
care,  or,  if  it  must  needs  be  shown,  send  it 
to  another.  Though  not  very  patient  of 
censure,  I  would  fiwi  obtain  fiurly  any  little 
praise  my  rhymes  might  deserve,  at  all  events 
not  by  extortion,  and  the  humble  solicits 

I  [**  So  tiiettniekMgto,  itreCdi'd  npoa  Iho  plain. 
No  mora  tfaroogb  rolling  doudi  to  loor  ataiii, 
VlewM  bis  own  ftoUier  on  tho  fktal  dart. 
And  winfd  Cho  ibaftttuit  qutTOr'd  In  hli  hoort,*'  Ac. 
EngUiA  Bardi.    Works,  p.  4S4.] 
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ations  of  a  bandied^«boiit  MS.  I  am  sure  a 
little  consideratioB  will  convince  you  it 
would  be  wrong. 

"  If  you  determine  on  publication,  I  have 
some  smaller  poems  (never  published),  a 
few  notes,  and  a  short  dissertation  on  the 
literature  of  the  modem  Oredcs  (written  at 
Athens),  which  will  coane  in  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  — And,  if  the  present  poem 
should  succeed,  it  is  mv  intention,  at  some 
subsequent  period,  to  publish  some  sdections 
from  my  first  work, — my  Satire^  -^  another 
nou^y  the  same  length,  and  a  few  other 
things,  with  the  MS.  now  in  your  hands, 
in  two  volumes.  —  But  of  these  hereafter. 
You  will  apprixe  me  of  your  determination. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedlettt,"  &c 

Lnrm  C8.      TO  MB,  DALLAS. 

**  NowvtMd  Abbi7.  Antost  flS.  18II. 

"  Being  fortunately  enabled  to  frank,  I  do 
not  spare  scribbling,  naving  sent  you  packets 
within  the  last  ten  days.  I  am  passing  soli- 
tary, and  do  not  expect  my  agent  to  acoom- 
pwiy  me  to  Rochdale  bdbre  the  second 
weds  in  S^tember ;  a  delay  which  perplexes 
me,  as  I  wish  the  business  over,  and  should 
at  present  welcome  employment.  I  sent 
you  exordiums,  annotations,  &c.  for  the 
forthcoming  quarto,  if  quarto  it  is  to  be  : 
and  I  also  have  written  to  Mr.  Murray  mv 
objection  to  sending  the  MS.  to  Juvenal, 
but  allowing  him  to  show  it  to  any  others  of 
the  calling.  Hobhouse  is  amongst  the  types 
already :  so,  between  his  prose  and  my  verse, 
the  world  will  be  decently  drawn  upon  for 
its  paper-money  and  patience.  Besides  all 
this,  my  '  Imitation  of  Horace '  is  gasping 
for  the  press  at  Cawthom's,  but  I  am  hesK 
tatine  as  to  the  how  and  the  whtn^  the  single 
or  the  double,  the  present  or  the  future. 
You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  have  nothine 
to  say  in  this  lone  mansion  but  of  myself, 
and  yet  I  would  willingly  talk  or  think  of 
aught  else. 

"  What  are  you  about  to  do  ?  Do  you 
think  of  perching  in  Cundierland,  as  you 
opined  when  I  was  in  the  metropolis  ?  If  you 
mean  to  retire,  why  not  occupy  Miss*** 
p!dilbanke*s] '  Cottage  of  Friendship,*  late  the 
seat  of  Cobbler  Joe  ^  for  whose  death  you 
and  others  are  answorable  ?  His  *  Orphan 
Daughter'  (pathetic  Pratt  I)  will,  certea, 
turn  out  a  shoemaking  Sappho.  Have  you 
no  remorse  ?    I  think  that  elegant  addresa 


*  [**  In  Seohaitt  ehureb-yaid,  wkhoot  anyi 
Mjt  Mr.  SurtoM,  **  rest  ttioivniidnf  of  JoMph  Blackett, 
an  unfortunabB  child  of  geoim,  whoam  last  daji  wort 
•ooUied  by  the  genorooi  attention  of  the  ftmUjr  of  Mil- 
banke/'—JSTM.  qfDurkam^  toI.  L  p.  STS.] 
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to  MIm  BKBafl  ahonki  be  inscribed  on  the 
cenotaph  which  Miss  ***  [MSbenke]  means 
to  stitch  to  his  memory. 

**  The  newspi^ierB  seem  much  disappoint- 
ed at  his  Miyest/s  not  dying»  or  doii%  some- 
thing better.  I  presume  it  is  almost  o?^. 
If  parliament  meets  in  OctobeTt  I  shall  be 
in  town  to  attend.  I  am  also  invited  to 
Caaabridge  for  the  begianinff  of  that  month, 
but  am  first  to  jaunt  to  Kochdale.  Now 
Matthews  is  gone,  and  Hobhouse  in  Ireland, 
I  have  hardly  one  left  there  to  bid  me  wel- 
come, except  mv  inyiter.  At  three-and- 
twe&ty  I  am  leftaume,  and  what  more  can  we 
be  at  serenty?  It  is  true  I  am  young 
enough  to  begin  aAain,  but  with  whom  can 
I  retrace  the  laughing  part  of  life  ?  It  is 
odd  how  few  of  my  friends  have  died  a  quiet 
death,—  I  mean,  in  their  beds.  But  a 
qiuet  life  is  of  more  consequence.  Yet  one 
loves  squabbling  and  jostling  bettei^  than 
yawnii^  This  kui  word  admonishes  me  to 
xelieffe  you  firon  yours  very  truly,"  &c. 

Lnm  64.       TO  MB.  DALLAS. 

"  HMTflnd  AUmj,  Aug.  ST.  ISIl. 

*  I  was  so  sincere  in  my  note  on  the  late 
diaries  Matthews,  and  do  feel  myself  so 
totally  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  talents, 
that  the  passage  must  stand  for  the  very 
reason  you  bring  against  it.  To  him  all  the 
men  I  ever  knew  were  pities.  He  was 
an  intellectual  giant.  It  is  true  I  loved 
Wingfield  better;  he  was  the  earliest  and 
the  dearest,  and  one  of  the  few  one  could 
never  repent  of  having  loved :  but  in  ability 
— ah  I  jToa  did  not  know  Matthews ! 

** '  C£ilde  Harold '  may  wait  and  welcome 
— books  are  never  die  worse  for  delay  in  the 
publication.  So  you  have  got  our  heir,  Geoige 
Anson  Byron,  and  his  sister,  with  you. 

**  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  you 
are  one  of  the  murderers  or  Blackett,  and 
yet  you  won't  allow  Harry  White's  genius. 
Settmg  aside  his  bieotry,  he  surely  ras^ 
next  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  he  was  known ;  and  at  Cambridge  no 
one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man  Si  his 
death  rendered  all  notice  useless.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  have  been  most  proud  of 
such  an  acquaintance :  his  very  prejudices 

>  [HoirT  Kiika  WldCe  died  at  Cambridge.  In  1806_ 

*■  UnlianT  "WUte  I  while  life  was  Id  iti  ipring. 
And  ttqr  young  vniM  lost  waved  her  Joyous  wfang. 
The  ipoltar  awepC  that  aoaring  lyre  away» 
Which  elae  had  aounded  an  tanmortal  lay.*'  — 

BnglUk  JSardt,  ^ 
Bb  "  Remains,''  wfOi  a  memoir  of  his  Life  by  Mr. 
;  have  frequently  been  reprinted.] 
[The  Bm.  George  Tbunsend,  of  Trinity  College, 


were  respectable.  >  There  is  a  sucking  epic 
poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend  <,  prougi 
of  the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  him  and  his  *  Armageddon  ? '  I  think 
his  plan  (the  man  I  don't  know)  borders  on 
the  sublime:  though,  perpaps,  the  antici* 

Sttion  of  the  '  Last  Day '  (according  to  you 
asarenes)  is  a  little  too  darinc  :  at  least, 
it  looks  like  telling  the  Lord  what  he  is  to 
do,  and  might  renund  an  iUnwtured  person 
of  the  line, 

*  And  fbolt  rush  In  where  angels  flbar  to  tread.' 

But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil,  only  other  folks 
wHl,  and  he  may  bring  all  the  hunbs  of 
Jacob  Behmen  about  his  ears.  However,  I 
hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though 
Muton  is  in  his  way.' 

'^  Write  to  me  —  I  dote  on  gossip — and 
make  a  bow  to  Ju— *,  and  shake  George 
by  the  hand  for  me ;  but,  take  care,  for  he 
has  a  sad  sea  paw. 

"  P.  8.  —  I  would  ask  George  here,  but 
I  don't  know  how  to  amuse  him  —  all  my 
horses  were  sold  when  I  left  England,  and 
I  have  not  bad  time  to  replace  them.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  he  will  coiiie  down  and  shoot 
in  September,  he  will  be  very  welcome  : 
but  he  must  bring  a  gun,  for  I  gave  away  all 
mine  to  AU  Pacha,  and  other  Turks.  Dogs, 
a  keeper,  and  plenty  of  same,  with  a  very 
large  manor,  I  have — a  Ifdie,  a  boat,  house- 
room,  and  neai  wmet,** 


Lrrm  S5.      TO  MB.  UVRRAT. 


"Sir, 


Kewstead  Abbey,  NotU.,  Sept.  6. 1811. 


**  The  thne  seems  to  be  past  when  (as 
Dr.  Johnson  said}  a  man  was  certain  to 
'hear  the  truth  from  his  bookseller,'  for 
you  have  paid  me  so  many  compliments, 
that,  if  I  was  not  the  veriest  scribbler  on 
earth,  I  should  feel  affionted.  As  I  accept 
your  compliments,  it  is  but  fair  I  should 
give  equal  or  greater  credit  to  your  ob- 
jections, the  more  so,  as  I  believe  them  to 
be  well  founded.  With  regard  to  the  po- 
litical and  metaphysical  parts,  I  am  afraid  I 
can  alter  nothii^ ;  but  I  have  hig^  authority 
for  my  errors  in  that  point,  for  even  the 
JSneid  was  BpoSHcal  poem,  and  written  for  a 


s  [In  1816,  Mr.  Townsend  published  dght  out  of  the 
twelve  books  of  which  "Armageddon"  was  to  oonsbt, 
bat  never  brought  ttie  poem  to  a  eonduslon,  **  from  a 
eoBvietton,**  he  says,  **  of  hlstaiabiUty  to  support  a  sulijeet, 
under  which  the  greatest  mental  powers  must  Inevitably 
stalk.**] 

*  [Julia-Maria,  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Byron ;  who 
married.  In  1817,  the  Bev.  Bobert  HeaUi,  FeUew  of  St. 
John*s  CoUege,  Oxibrd.] 
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poStieal  purpose;  and  as  to  my  unlucky 
opinions  on  subjects  of  more  importance,  I 
am  too  sincere  in  them  for  recantation.  On 
Spanish  afflairs  I  have  said  what  I  saw,  and 
every  day  confirms  me  in  that  notion  of  the 
result  formed  on  the  spot ;  and  I  rather 
think  honest  John  Bull  is  beginning  to  come 
round  again  to  that  sobriety  which  Mas- 
Sena's  retreat  had  begun  to  reel  from  its 
centre  -^  the  usual  consequence  of  tmusual 
success.  So  you  perceive  I  cannot  alter 
the  sentiments  ;  but  if  there  are  any  alter- 
ations in  the  structure  of  the  versification 
you  would  wish  to  be  made,  I  will  tag 
rhymes  and  turn  stanzas  as  much  as  you 
please.  As  for  the  *<nihodox'  let  us  hope 
thev  will  buy,  on  purpose  to  abuse  —  vou 
will  forgive  tne  one,  if  tney  will  do  the  other. 
You  are  aware  that  any  thing  horn  my  pen 
must  expect  no  quarter,  on  many  accounts ; 
and  as  tne  present  publication  u  of  a  nature 
very  different  fi^om  the  former,  we  must  not 
be  sanguine. 

**  You  have  given  me  no  answer  to  my 
question  —  tell  me  fairly,  did  you  show  the 
MS.  to  some  of  your  corps?  —  I  sent  an 
introductory  stanza  to  Mr.  Dallas,  to  be 
forwarded  to  you  ;  the  poem  else  will  open 
too  abruptly.  The  stanzas  had  better  be 
numberea  in  Roman  characters.  There  is 
a  disquisition  on  the  literature  of  the  modern 
Oreeks,  and  some  smaller  poems  to  come  in 
at  the  close.  These  are  now  at  Newstead, 
but  will  be  sent  in  time.  If  BCr.  D.  has  lost 
the  stanza  and  note  annexed  to  it,  write, 
and  I  will  send  it  myself.  —  You  tell  me  to 
add  two  cantos,  but  I  am  about  to  visit  my 
coUieriet  in  Lancashire  on  the  15th  instant, 
which  is  so  unpoetical  an  employment  that 
I  need  sav  no  more.  I  am»  su*,  your  most 
obedient,^  &c. 

The  manuscripts  of  both  his  poems  having 
been  shown,  much  against  his  own  will,  to 
Mr.  Giffbrd,  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
was  thus  reported  to  him  by  Mr.  Dallas :  — 
*'  of  your  Satire  he  spoke  highly ;  but  this 
poem  (Childe  Harola)  he  pronounced  not 
only  the  best  you  have  written,  but  equal  to 
any  of  the  present  age.** 

LsTTBR  68.        TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  Newftekl  Abtef.  September  7.  1811. 

"As  Oiflbrd  has  been  ever  my  *  Magnus 
Apollo,'  any  approbation,  such  as  you  men- 
tion, would,  ot  course,  be  more  welcome 

1  [**  That  roqr  cheek,  that  liljr  hand. 
Would  give  thj  poet  mote  delight. 
Than  all  Bocara'f  raunted  gold, 
lliao  all  the  gemi  of  SaiaarcaiMl."— > 

8ia  W.  JoNia.] 


ei= 


than  'all  Bocara*s  vaunted  gold,  than  all 
the  flems  of  Samarcand.'  >  &it  I  am  sony 
the  MS.  was  shown  to  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  had  written  to  Murray  to  say  as 
much,  before  I  was  aware  that  it  was  too 
late. 

"  Your  objection  to  the  expression  '  cen- 
tral line'  I  can  onlv  meet  by  8a}4tt^  that, 
before  Childe  Harold  left  England,  it  was 
his  full  intention  to  traverse  Persia,  and 
return  bv  India,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  witnout  passing  the  equinoctiaL 

*'  The  other  errors  you  mention,  I  must 
correct  in  the  progress  throu^  the  press. 
I  feel  honoured  by  the  wish  of  such  men 
that  the  poem  should  be  continued,  but  to 
do  that  1  must  return  to  Greece  and  Asia ; 
I  must  have  a  warm  sun  and  a  blue  sky ;  I 
cannot  describe  scenes  so  dear  to  me  by  a 
searcoal  fire.  I  had  projected  an  additional 
canto  when  I  was  in  the  Troad  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  if  I  saw  them  again,  it 
would  go  on;  but  under  existing  circum- 
stances and  Memaiitms,  I  have  neither  harp, 
'  heart,  nor  voice'  to  proceed.  I  feel  that 
you  are  aU  right  as  to  the  metaphysical 
part ;  but  I  also  feel  that  I  am  sincere,  and 
that  if  I  am  only  to  write  *ad  capiandum 
vulgiu^  I  might  as  well  edit  a  magazine  at 
once,  or  spin  canzonetlaa  for  VauxnalL 

**  My  work  must  make  its  wav  as  well  as 
it  can ;  I  know  I  have  every  thing  against 
me,  an^  poets  and  pr^udices ;  but  if  the 
poem  IS  a  poem^  it  wul  surmount  these  ol^ 
stacles,  and  if  not^  it  deserves  its  jhte.  Your 
fiiend's  Ode«  I  have  read— *  it  is  no  great 
compliment  to  pronounce  it  far  superior  to 
Sm^the*ss  on  the  same  subject,  or  to  the 
merits  of  the  new  Chancellor.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  man  of  taste,  and 
a  poet,  though  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
say  it  was  tullv  equal  to  what  mi^t  be 
expected  from  the  author  of '  Hora  IcmctB* 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  that  is  more  than 
I  would  do  for  any  other  Ode  of  the  present 
day. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  good  wishes, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  need  of  them.  My 
whole  life  has  been  at  variance  with  pro- 
priety,  not  to  say  decency ;  my  circumstances 
are  become  involved ;  my  mends  are  dead 
or  estranged,  and  my  existence  a  dreary 
void.  In  Matthews  I  have  lost  my  '  guide, 
philosopher,  and  firiend ; '  in  Wingfield  a 
niend  only,  but  one  whom  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  preceded  in  his  long  journey. 


•  [An  Ode  written  bj  Mr.  Walter  Wright,  on  the 
occatlon  of  the  Duke  of  Gloaceeter*a  toatallatioa  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Universltj  of  Cambridge.J 

*  [Profeiaor  Smythe,  of  Peter  Houm.  See  anH,  p.  T6.] 
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"  MafctbewB  was  indeed  an  extraordinary 
man  ;  it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
atranger  to  conceive  such  a  man :  there  was 
the  stamp  of  immortality  in  all  he  said  or 
did; — and  now  what  is  he?  When  we 
see  such  men  pass  away  and  be  no  more — 
men,  who  seem  created  to  display  what  the 
Creator  could  make  his  creatures,  gathered 
into  corruption,  before  the  maturi^  of  minds 
that  naght  have  been  the  pride  of  posterity, 
what  are  we  to  conducfe?  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  bewfldered.  To  me  he  was 
much,  to  Hobhouse  every  thing.  My  poor 
Hobhpuse  doted  on  Matthews.  For  me,  I 
did  not  love  quite  so  much  as  I  honoured 
him ;  I  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his  infinite 
superiority,  that  though  I  did  not  env3r,  I 
stood  in  awe  of  it.  I&,  Hobhouse,  Davies, 
and  myself  formed  a  coterie  of  our  own  at 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  Davies  is  a  wit 
and  man  of  the  world,  and  feels  as  much  as 
such  a  character  can  do ;  but  not  as  Hob- 
house has  been  affected.  Davies,  who  is  not 
a  scribbler,  has  always  beaten  us  all  in  the 
war  of  words,  and  by  his  colloquial  powers 
at  once  delighted  and  kept  us  in  order. 
Hobhouse  and  mvself  always  had  the  worst 
of  it  with  the  other  two ;  and  even  Mat- 
thews yielded  to  the  dashing  vivacity  of 
Scrope  Davies.  Bm  I  am  t^Jdng  to  you 
of  men,  or  boys,  as  if  you  cared  about  such 
beings. 

"  1  expect  mine  agent  down  on  the  14th 
to  proceed  to  Lancashire,  where  I  hear  from 
all  quarters  that  I  have  a  very  valuable  pro- 
perty  in  coals,  &c.  I  then  intend  to  accept 
an  mvitation  to  Cambridge  in  October,  and 
shall,  perhaps,  run  up  to  town.  I  have  four 
invitations  —  to  Wales,  Dorset,  Cambridge, 
and  Chester ;  but  I  must  be  a  man  of  bu- 
siness. I  am  (^uite  alone,  as  these  long 
letters  sadly  testify.  I  perceive,  by  referring 
to  your  letter,  that  the  Ode  is  from  the 
author ;  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  him. 
His  muse  is  wcnrthv  a  nobler  theme.  You 
will  write  as  usual,  I  hope.  1  wish  you  good 
evening,  and  am,"  &c. 

LRm  97.     .  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  KewttaBd  AblMj,  Notti.,  8«pt  14.  ISll. 

-Sir, 

"  fiSnce  your  former  letter,  Mr.  Dallas 
informs  me  that  the  MS.  has  been  submitted 
to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Gifibrd,  most  contrary 

>  Ooftlesf  ofoneofhlipttper-booluIfiDdanEplgram 
written  at  thlf  time,  which,  thoagfa  not  perfaapt  p«r- 
tfealarljr  gpod,  I  oomldar  mjielf  boond  to  taiamt  i  — 

"  om  moobb's  VUft  otbratio  FAmos,  ob  faboioal  opbba. 
"'Good  piBjt  are  learoe,    • 
8o  Moon  writes  ftrae : 


<h 


to  my  wishes,  as  Mr.  D.  could  have  explained, 
and  as  my  own  letter  to  you  did,  m  fiict, 
explain,  with  my  motives  for  objecting  to 
such  a  proceeding.  Some  late  domestic 
events,  of  which  you  are  probably  aware, 
prevented  my  letter  from  bemg  sent  before ; 
mdeed,  I  hardly  conceived  you  would  have 
so  hastily  thrust  my  productions  into  the 
hands  of  a  Strang,  who  could  be  as  little 
pleased  by  receiving  them,  as  their  author  is 
at  their  being  offered,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
to  such  a  man. 

**  My  address,  when  I  leave  Newstead, 
will  be  to  'Rochdale,  Lancashire;'  but  I 
have  not  yet  fixed  the  day  of  departure,  and 
I  wiU  apprise  you  when  ready  to  set  off. 

**  You  have  placed  me  in  a  veiy  ridiculous 
situation,  but  it  is  past,  and  nothing  more  is  to 
be  said  on  the  subject.  You  hinted  to  me  that 
you  wished  some  alterations  to  be  made ;  if 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  r^ 
ligion,  I  wiU  make'them  with  great  readiness. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

"  Byron." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Newrtead  Abbey.  SopC.  16L 1811.  i 

**  I  return  the  prooC  which  I  should  wish 
to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  understands 
typographical  arrangements  much  better  than 
t  can  pretend  to  do.  The  printer  may  place 
the  notes  in  his  own  way,  or  any  wm^,  so  that 
they  are  out  of  my  way;  I  care  nothing 
about  types  or  margins. 

"  If  you  have*any  communication  to  make, 
I  shall  be  here  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days 
longer. 

"  I  am.  Sir,"  &c.  &c. 

Lbttbb  68.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

•*  Mewitead  Abbey.  Sept.  17. 1811. 

"  I  can  easily  excuse  your  not  writing,  as 
you  have,  I  hope,  something  better  to  do, 
and  you  must  pardon  my  frequent  invasions 
on  your  attention,  because  I  have  at  this 
moment  nothing  to  interpose  between  you 
and  my  epistles. 

"I  cannot  settle  to  any  thing,  and  my 
days  pass,  with  the  exception  of  bodily 
exercise  to  some  extent,  with  uniform  in- 
dolence, and  idle  insq>idity.  I  have  been 
expecting,  and  still  expect,  my  agent,  when 
I  snail  have  enough  to  occupv  my  reflections 
in    business  of  no  very  pleasant  aspect. 

The  poet*!  fimae  growi  brittle— 
We  knew  before 
That  LHUe't  Moore, 
But  BOW  *tis  Moore  that'a  Mtfr." 

Sept.  14.  1811. 
[**  M.  P. ;  or  the  Blue  Sto^faif '*  waa  perfoimed  at 
tho  Lyoeum,  fer  the  Ant  time,  oo  the  9th  of  September  ~ 
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Before  nyjournej  to  Rochdale,  you  shall 
have  due  notice  where  to  address  me — I 
befieve  at  the  post-office  of  that  township. 
From  Murray  i  received  a  second  proof  of 
the  same  pages,  which  I  reqaested  him  to 
show  you,  that  any  thing  which  may  hare 
escaped  mj  obserration  may  be  detected 
before  the  printer  lays  the  comer-stone  of 
an  errata  column. 

"  I  am  now  not  qoite  alone,  having  an  M 
acquaintance  and  school-fellow  with  me,  so 
old,  indeed,  that  we  hare  nothing  new  to  say 
on  any  subject,  and  yawn  at  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  ^tdei  mqmetnie.  I  hear  nothine  from 
Cawthom,  or  Captain  Hobhouse ;  and  tkar 
miarto  —  Lord  have  mercy  on  mankind! 
We  come  on  like  Cerberus  with  our  triple 
publications.  As  for  myself,  by  mjfte^  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  comparison  to 
Janui. 

"I  am  not  at  all  pleased  wtdi  Murray  for 
diowing  the  MS. ;  and  1  am  certain  Guford 
must  see  it  in  the  same  fight  that  I  do. 
fiOs  praise  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  what 
could  he  say  ?  He  could  not  spit  in  the  fiure 
of  one  who  had  praised  him  in  every  possible 
way.  I  must  own  that  I  wish  to  have  the 
impression  removed  from  his  mind,  that  I 
had  any  concern  in  such  a  paltry  transaction. 
The  more  I  think,  the  more  it  disquiets  me ; 
so  I  wUl  say  no  more  about  it«  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  a  scribbler,  without  having  r^ 
course  to  such  shifts  to  extort  praise,  or  de- 
precate censure.  It  is  anticipating,  it  is 
Degging,  kneefing,  adulating,  —  the  devil ! 
the  devil  I  the  devil  I  and  all  without  my 
wish,  and  contrary  to  mjr  express  desire.  I 
wish  Murray  had  been  tied  to  Paynes  neck 
when  he  jumped  into  the  Paddington  Canal  ■, 
and  so  tell  hrni,  —  ikat  is  the  proper  recep- 
tacle for  publishers.  You  have  thoughts  of 
settling  m  the  country,  why  not  try  Notts.  ? 
I  think  there  are  places  which  would  suit 
you  in  all  points,  and  then  you  are  nearer 
the  metropoUs.  But  of  this  anon. 
•*  I  am,  yours,"  Ac. 

"  BvaoN.** 


1  Id  a  note  on  hit  **  Hinti  from  Horaee/*  he  thiu 
humorouily  appliet  thU  InddaBt :  — 

**  A  Utarsry  friend  of  mine  walkinf  oot  one  lovelj 
evonlns  iMt  rammor  on  the  eloTenth  bridge  of  theFaddlng- 
ton  canal,  watalannad  bfthecryof  '  One  in  Jeopardy  t' 
He  ruihed  along,  collected  a  body  of  Irish  h^midcert 
(supping  on  bttttermitt  in  an  a4ioining  paddock),  pro- 
cured three  raket,  one  eel  tpear,  and  a  landing-net,  and 
at  lait  (horraeo  r^ferem)  pulled  out— hli  own  puUbher. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  ever,  and  lo  was  a 
large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap,  which 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  South^'s  last 
work.    Its  *  alacrity  of  sinking '  was  so  great,  that  it  ha« 
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69.       TO  MB.  DALLAS. 

"  Mewitflad  Abbey,  Sept.  SI.  181U 

"I  have  shown  niy  respect  for  your  sug* 
gestiona  by  adopting  them ;  but  I  hanre  made 
many  aUentioDB  in  the  first  proof,  over  and 
above ;  as,  for  esuunple : 

"  Oh  Thou,  la  JMbs  deem'd  of  heaTeoly  bitth. 


Tet  there  i*«r  m 


tflvythetraimtedril; 


and  so  on.  So  I  have  got  rid  of  Dr.  Lowth 
and  '  drunk '  to  boot,  ami  very  glad  I  am  to 
say  so.  I  have  also  sullenised  the  Ime  as 
heretofore,  and  in  short  have  been  quite 
conformable. 

**  Pray  write ;  yon  shall  hear  when  I  re- 
move to  Lancashire.  I  have  brought  you 
and  my  friend  Juvenal  Hodgson  upon  my 
back,  on  the  score  of  revelation.  You  are 
fervent,  but  he  is  quite  ghwm^ ;  and  if  he 
take  half  the  pains  to  save  his  own  soul, 
which  he  volunteers  to  redeem  mine,  great 
will  be  his  reward  hereafter.  I  honour  and 
thank  vou  both,  but  am  convinced  by  neither. 
Now  for  notes.  Besides  those  I  liave  sent, 
I  shall  send  the  observations  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer's  remarks  on  the  modem 
Greek,  an  Albanian  sdng  in  the  Albanian 
(noi  Greek)  lanpiage,  specimens  of  modem 
Greek  fit)m  their  New  Testament,  a  comedy 
of  Goldoni's  translated,  one  toene,  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  friend's  book,  and  perhaps  a  song 
or  two,  all  in  Romaic,  besides  their  Pater 
Noster ;  so  there  will  be  enouch,  if  not  too 
much,  with  what  I  have  already  sent.  Have 
you  received  the '  Noctes  Attics^  ?'  I  sent 
also  an  annotation  on  Portugal.  Hobhouse 
is  also  forthcoming." 

Larm  70.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

**  Newstend  Abbey,  Sept.  SS.  1811. 

"  Luboa  is  the  Portuguese  word,  conse- 
ouently  the  venr  best.  UUssipoat  is  pe» 
dantic ;  and  as  I  have  Hellat  and  Eroi  not 
long  before,  there  would  be  somethii^  like 
an  affectation  of  Greek  terms,  which  I  wish 


nerer  sinoe  been  heard  of,  tboogh  some  maintain  HMt  It 
is  at  Ukis  moment  ooooealed  at  Aldennan  Biroh's  pastxy- 
promitet,  ComhilL  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conmer'a 
inquest  brought  In  a  Terdict  of  *  Fdo  de  BtbUopoli* 
against  a  *  quarto  unknown,*  and  drcunstsBstlal  eiidenee 
being  since  struig  against  the  *  Curse  of  Kehama*  (of 
which  the  abof*  words  are  an  eauKt  doscripttaa),  it  wUI 
be  tried  fay  itspeers  nextsesdon  la  Grub  Street.  Aithnr, 
Alfred,  DaTicMs,  BIchanI  Comv  de  Lion,  Sxodna,  Bx* 
odlad,  Epigonlad,  CalTary,  Fall  of  Cambria.  Siege  of 
Acre,  Don  Boderick,  and  Tom  Thuasb  the  Greet,  are 
the  names  of  the  twdte  Jurors.  TW  Jud^^es  are  Ty% 
Bowles,  and  the  beUnutt  of  St  SsfsMwe's.*' 


I 


to  sfoid,  nee  I  ahaU  hftre  * 
qiumdty  of  wiodem  OredL  in  mj  notes,  m 
ipecimens  of  the  toneue ;  therefore  LuAkm 
m^  keep  its  plaee.  xoo  areright  about  the 
*Bmtta  ^  they  mutt  not  precede  the  *Romairot; 
but  CiMTthoni  wiB  be  samge  if  they  don't ; 
however,  keep  tkem  back,  and  kirn  in  good 
kmmam'^  if  we  can,  but  do  not  let  him  pumith. 

**  1  hare  adopted,  I  believe,  moat  of  your 
■oggeBtioai;  but  ^Lieboa'  will  be  an  ez^ 
ceptioa  to  prove  the  rule.  I  have  lent  a 
quantity  of  notes,  and  shall  contfarae ;  but 
pray  let  them  be  copied ;  no  devil  can  read 
my  hand.  By  the  by,  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
change the  ninth  verse  of  the  '  Good  Night/ 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  mv  dog  better 
than  his  brother  brutes,  mankind ;  and  Arf^^ 
we  know  to  be  a  fidile.  The '  Cosmopohte' 
was  an  accmisition  abroad.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  to  be  found  in  England.  It  is  an 
amusing  little  volume,  and  fiill  of  French 
flippancy.  I  read,  though  I  do  not  speak  the 
lanimaae. 

"  I  wUl  be  angnr  with  Murray.  It  was 
a  bookselling,  bacL-shop,  Paternoster-row, 
paltiy  proceeding ;  and  if  the  experiment  had 
tumeci  out  as  it  deserved,  I  would  have 
raised  all  Fleet  Street,  and  borrowed  the 
pant's  staff  from  St*  Dunstaa'a  church,  to 
mimolate  the  betrayer  of  trust.  I  have 
written  to  him  as  he  never  was  written  to 
before  bv  an  author,  I'll  be  sworn,  and  I  hope 
you  will  amplify  my  wrath,  till  it  has  an 
eflbct  upon  him.  lu>u  tell  me  always  you 
have  much  to  write  about.  Write  it,  but  let 
us  drop  metaphysics  i  —  on  that  pcunt  we 
shall  never  agree.  ^  J  am  dull  and  drowsy,  as 
usnaL  I  do  nothing,  and  even  that  nothing 
Adieu." 


71.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

*«  NewttMd  AMm7,  Oct.  II.  Mil. 

"I  have  returned  from  Lancashire,  and 
ascertained  that  my  property  there  may  be 
■BKle  ytx,  yaluabfe.  blit  ^oiu  cirLn- 
Stances  very  much  circumscribe  my  exertions 
at  present.  I  shall  be  in  town  on  business 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  periiaps 
at  Gambiidge  bdTore  the  end  of  this  month  ; 
but  of  my  movements  you  shall  be  regulariy 
apprised.  Your  oljections  I  have  in  part 
dkme  awiqr  hy  alterations,  which  I  hope  will 
suffice ;  ud  I  have  sent  two  or  three  ad* 
ditional  stanzas  for  both  '  Fyttet,*  I  have 
been  iigain  shocked  with  a  deaths  and  have 
lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times  ; 
but '  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grie(' 
and  '  supped  full  of  horrors '  till  I  have  bc^ 
come  callous,  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an 
event  which,  five  years  ago,  would  have 
bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth.   It  seems 


as  thou|^  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth 
the  greatest  miaery  of  age.  My  fricads  foil 
around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree 
before  I  am  withered.  Other  men  can  al- 
ways take  reft^s*  >°  ^l>^  fomilies  i  I  have 
no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and 
they  present  no  prospect  here  or  hernfter* 
except  the  selfisn  sadsfoction  of  survivii^ 
my  betters.  I  am  indeed  very  wretched 
and  you  wiD  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you 
know  I  am  not  apt  to  cant  of  s^isibifity. 

**  Instead  of  tunna  yourself  with  my  con- 
cerns, I  should  be  ^iii  to  hear  «o«r  pmns  of 
retirement.  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to 
be  wholly  shut  out  of  society  ?  Now  I  know 
a  large  village,  or  small  town,  about  twelve 
miles  off,  where  your  fomily  would  have  the 
advantage  of  very  genteel  society,  without 
the  hasard  of  being  annoyed  by  mercantile 
affluence  ;  where  ymi  would  meet  with  men 
of  information  and  independence ;  and  where 
I  have  friends  to  whom  I  should  be  nroud 
to  introduce  you.  There  are,  besiaes,  a 
coflecNffoom,  assemblies,  &c.&c,  which  bring 
people  together.  My  mother  had  a  house 
there  some  years,  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  economy  of  Southwell,  the  name 
of  this  little  commonwealth.  Lastly,  you 
will  not  be  very  remote  from  me  ;  and  though 
I  am  the  very  worst  companion  for  youiiff 
people  in  the  world,  this  objection  would 
not  apply  to  you,  whom  I  could  see  fi^uent* 
ly.  Your  expenses,  too,  would  be  such  as 
best  suit  your  inclinations,  more  or  less,  as 
vou  thought  proper ;  but  very  little  would 
be  requisite  to  enable  you  to  enter  into  all 
the  gaieties  of  a  country  life.  You  could 
be  as  quiet  or  bustling  as  you  liked,  and 
certainly  as  well  situated  as  on  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  unless  you  have  a  particular 
wish  to  h^pktmnaque, 

**Pray,  is  your  Ionian  friend  in  town? 
You  have  promised  me  an  introduction. 
You  mention  having  consulted  some  friend 
on  the  MSS.  Is  not  this  contrary  to  our 
usual  way  ?  Instruct  Mr.  Murray  not  to 
allow  his  shopman  to  call  the  work '  Child 
of  Harrow's  Pilgrimage  1 1 1 !  I '  as  he  has 
done  to  some  of  my  astonished  friends,  who 
wrote  to  inquire  sifter  my  joai^  on  the  oc- 
casion, as  well  they  might.  1  have  heard 
nothing  of  Munray,  whom  I  scolded  heartily. 
Must  I  write  more  notes  ? —  Are  there  not 
enough  ?  —  Cawthoro  must  be  kept  back 
with  the  *  EQnts.'  —  I  hope  he  is  getting  on 
with  Hobhouse's  quarto.  Good  evening. 
Yours  ever,"  &c. 

Of  the  same  date  with  this  melancholy  letter 
are  the  following  verses,  never  before  printed, 
which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  some  Imes  re- 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
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ceiTed  from  a  friend,  exhorting  him  to  be 
cheerful,  and  to  "  banish  care.*^  They  will 
show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  eren  while 
under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  he  re- 
verted to  the  disappointment  of  his  early 
affection,  as  the  chief  source  of  all  his  sui- 
ferings  and  errors,  present  and  to  come. 

*'  Newttetd  Abbey,  October  11. 1811. 

**  *  Oh  I  banish  care '  — inch  ever  be 
The  motto  or<4y  rerelry  I 
Perchance  of  mMr,  when  waisall  nights 
Benew  those  riotous  delights. 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  kme  heart,  and  'banish  care.* 
But  not  in  morn's  reflecting  hour. 
When  present,  past,  and  ftiture  lour. 
When  all  I  loved  Is  changed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one 
Whose  erery  thought  —  but  let  them  pass  — 
Thou  linow'st  1  am  not  what  I  was. 
Bitt,  above  all.  If  thou  wouldat  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere. 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  Joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak  —  speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

'*  'Twere  long  to  toll,  and  vain  to  hear 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  Is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  sufhr'd  more  than  well 
*Twould  suit  PbUoeophy  to  tell. 
I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride,— 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,  — 
Have  seen  the  infant  which  she  bore 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child ;—. 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain. 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belle  my  heart, 
Retum'd  the  Areesing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  Iblt  the  while  llkmt  woman's  slave ;  ~ 
Have  klss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  nine. 
And  show'd,  alas  !  in  eadi  careu 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 

•*  But  let  this  pass— 1*11  whine  no  more, 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain,— 
111  hie  roe  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 
When  Britain's  *  May  is  in  the  sere,* 
Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sabtest  of  the  times. 
Of  ono,  whom  Love  nor  Pity  sways, 
Kor  hope  of  fame,  .nor  good  men's  praise. 
One,  who  in  stem  Ambition's  pride, 
Perchance  not  Blood  shall  turn  aside. 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age. 
Him  wilt  thou  Anowr —and,  knowk^,  pMue, 
Kor  with  the  <0kf  forget  the  cause." 

The  anticipations  of  his  own  future  career 
in  these  concluding  lines  are  of  a  nature,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  awaken  more  of  horror 


&= 


than  of  interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by 
so  many  instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this 
respect,  not  to  be  startled  at  any  lengths  to 
which  the  spirit  of  self4ibeUing  would  carry 
him.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of 
painting  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he 
nad  also  the  ambition  to  be,  himself,  the 
dark  **  sublime  he  drew,"  and  that,  in  his 
fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime, 
he  endeaTOured  to  fiucy,  where  be  could 
not  find,  in  his  own  character,  fit  subjects 
for  hispenciL 
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THE  REV.  ROBERT  BLAND.  —  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  THE  biographer's  ACQUAINT- 
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It  was  about  the  time  when  he  was  thus  bit- 
terly feeling  and  expressing  the  blight  which 
his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  real  object  of  af- 
fection, that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an 
tmagnuny  one,  "  ThjTza,*  were  written  ;  — 
nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these 
beautiful  effusions  flowed  fix>m  his  fiimcv, 
that  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they  should 
be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They 
were,  indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit, 
as  it  were,  of  many  griefs  ;  —  a  confluence 
of  sad  thoughts  from  many  sources  of  sor- 
row, refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage 
through  his  fancy,  and  forming  thus  one 
deep  reservoir  of  mournful  feeling.  In  re- 
tracing the  happy  hours  he  had  known  with 
the  firiends  now  lost,  all  the  ardent  tender- 
ness of  his  youth  came  back  upon  him.  His 
school-sports  with  the  fiivourites  of  .his  boy- 
hood, Wingfield  and  Tatersall,  —  Ids  sum- 
mer days  with  Long ',  and  those  evenings 
of  music  and  romance  which  he  had  dreamed 
away  in  thesociety  of  his  adopted  brother, 
Edlestone,  —  all  these  recollections  of  the 
young  and  dead  now  came  to  minele  them- 
selves in  his  mind  with  the  image  of  her  who, 
though  living,  was,  for  him,  as  much  lost  as 
they,  and  diffused  that  general  feeline  of 
sadness  and  fondness  through  his  soul,  which 
found  a  vent  in  these  poems.    No  friendship, 

>  See  the  extract  tmax  one  of  his  Joonuds,  mmU,  p.  SI. 
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howeyer  warm,  could  have  inspired  Borrow 
so  paasioiiate  ;  as  no  love,  however  pure, 
could  have  kept  passion  so  chastened.  It 
was  the  blending  of  the  two  affections,  in  his 
memory  and  imagination,  that  thus  gave 
birth  to  an  ideal  object  combining  the  best 
features  of  both,  and  drew  from  him  these 
saddest  and  tenderest  of  love  poems,  in 
which  we  find  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
real  feeling  touched  over  with  such  a  light 
as  no  reality  ever  wore. 

The  following  letter  eives  some  further 
account  of  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and 
pursuits  at  this  period :  — 

LBrm  7S.       TO  UR.  HODOSOK. 

•*  Newitead  Abbej,  Oct.  19.  1811. 

-  *■  You  will  beffn  to  deem  me  a  most  liberal 
correspondent ;  but  as  my  letters  are  free, 
you  will  overlook  their  frequency.  I  have 
sent  you  answers  in  prose  and  verse  '  to  all 
your  late  communications;  and  though  I  am 
mvading  your  ease  again,  I  don't  know  why, 
or  what  to  put  down  that  you  are  not  ac- 
mminted  with  already.  I  am  growing  nervous 
(how  joa  will  lau^!) — but  it  is  true, — 
really,  wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fine-ladically 
nervous.  Your  climate  kills  me;  I  can 
neither  read,  write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or 
any  one  else.  My  days  are  listless,  and 
my  nights  restless ;  I  have  very  seldom  any 
society,  and  when  I  have,  I  run  out  of  it. 
At  '  this  present  writing,'  there  are  in  the 
next  room  three  ladies,  and  I  have  stolen 
away  to  write  this  grumbling  letter.  —  I 
don't  know  that  I  sha'n't  end  with  insanity, 
for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arranging 
my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely ; 
bat  this  looks  more  like  silliness  than 
madness,  as  Scrope  Davies  would  facetiously 
remark  in  his  consoling  manner.  I  must 
try  the  hartshorn  of  your  comjMuiy ;  and  a 
session  of  Parliament  would  smt  me  well,  — 
any  thing  to  cure  me  of  conjugating  the 
accursed  verb  '  ennuyer^ 

**  When  shall  j^ou  be  at  Cambridge  ?  You 
have  hinted,  I  tmnk,  that  your  fnend  Bland 
is  returned  from  Holland.  I  have  always 
had  a  great  respect  for  his  talents,  and  iar 
all  that  I  have  heard  of  his  character  ;  but 
of  me,  I  believe  he  knows  nothing  except 
that  he  heard  my  sixth  form  repetitions  ten 
months  together,  at  the  average  of  two 
lines  a  mominff,  and  those  never  perfect. 
I  remembered  nim  and  his  'Slaves'  as  I 
passed  between  Capes  Matapan,  St.  Angelo, 
and  his  Isle  of  Ceriga,  and  I  always  be- 
wailed the  absence  of  the  Anthology.     I 


>  The  Tenet  at  p.  140. 


suppose  he  will  now  translate  Vondel,  the 
Dutch  Shakspeare,  and  '  Gysbert  van  Am- 
stel'  will  easily  be  accommodated  to  our 
stage  in  its  present  state;  and  I  presume 
he  saw  the  Dutch  poem,  where  the  love  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  compared  to  the 
passion  of  Christ;  also  the  love  of  Iau^ 
for  Eve,  and  other  varieties  of  Low  Country 
literature.  No  doubt  you  will  think  me 
crazed  to  talk  of  such  things,  but  they  are 
all  in  black  and  white  and  good  rqiute  on 
the  banks  of  every  canal  from  Amsterdam 
to  Alkmaar. 


•*  Yours  ever. 
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**  My  poesy  is  in  the  hands  of  its  various 
publishers ;  but  the  '  Hints  from  Horace,' 
(to  which  I  have  subjoined  some  savage 
Unes  on  Methodism,  and  ferocious  notes  on 
the  vani^  of  the  triple  Editory  of  the  Edin. 
Annual  Register,)  my  *  HinJts^  I  say,  stand 
still,  and  why? — I  have  not  a  fnend  in  the 
world  (but  you  and  Dnuy)  who  can  construe 
Horace's  Latin  or  my  English  well  enough 
to  acQust  them  for  the  press,  or  to  correct 
the  proofs  in  a  grammatical  way.  So  that, 
unless  you  have  bowels  when  you  return  to 
town  (I  am  too  fer  off  to  do  it  for  myself), 
this  ine£fable  work  will  be  lost  to  the  worid 
for  —  I  don^  know  how  many  weeks, 

"  *  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage'  must  wait 
till  Murra^s  is  finished.  He  is  making  a 
tour  in  Middlesex,  and  is  to  return  soon, 
when  high  matter  may  be  expected.  He 
wants  to  have  it  in  quarto,  which  is  a  cursed 
unsaleable  size ;  but  it  is  pestilent  long,  and 
one  must  obey  one's  bookseller.  I  trust 
Murray  will  pass  the  Paddington  Canal 
without  being  seduced  by  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay's  example, —  I  say  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay,  supposing  that  the  partnership  held 
good.  Dniiy,  the  villain,  nas  not  written 
to  me  ;  '  I  am  never  (as  Mrs.  Lumpkin  says 
to  Tony)  to  be  gratined  with  the  monster's 
dear  wild  notes.' 

*^  So  you  are  going  (going  indeed !)  into 
orders.  You  must  make  your  peace  with 
the  Eclectic  Reviewers — they  accuse  you 
of  impiety,  I  fear,  with  unjustice.  Demetnus, 
the  '  Si^er  of  Cities,'  is  here,  with  '  Gilpin 
Horner.'  The  painter^  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  portraits  ne  already  painted  are  (by 
anticipation)  very  like  the  new  aninpals. — 
Write,  and  send  me  your  '  Love  Song'  — 
but  I  want  *  paulo  m^jora'  from  you.  Make 
a  dash  before  you  are  a  deacon,  and  try  a 
dry  publisher. 

"  Yours  alwoys,  •'B." 


>  Barber,  whom  he  had  brought  down  to  Newitead  to 
pdnt  hU  wolf  and  hto  bear. 


O 


re 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  I  fint  had  tha 
happiness  of  seeing  and  becoming  acouainted 
with  Lord  Byion*  The  correspondence  in 
which  our  acquaintance  originated  is,  in  a 
high  degree,  dhistnitiTe  of  the  frank  man* 
liness  ofhis  character ;  and  as  it  was  begun 
on  my  side,  some  Motism  must  be  tolerated 
in  the  detail  which  I  have  to  give  of  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  it.  So  fiir  back 
as  the  year  1806,  on  the  occasion  isf  a 
meeting  wUch  took  place  at  CSialk  Farm 
between  Mr.  Jeffiey  and  myself  a  good 
deal  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  founded  on  a 
fidse  representation  of  what  occurred  before 
the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street,  appeared  in 
almost  all  the  pubtie  prints.  In  consequence 
of  this,  I  was  indac«i  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  c^one  of  the  Journds,  eontradictinff 
the  fidsehood  tibat  had  been  ciroalated,  and 
stating  briefly  the  real  drciimstaoces  of  the 
case.  For  some  time  my  letter  seemed  to 
produce  die  intended  efieet, — but,  unlnckily, 
the  original  story  was  too  tempting  a  theme 
(br  humour  and  sarcasm  to  be  so  easily 
supeneded  by  mere  matter  of  fact.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  little  ttme,  whenever  the 
subject  was  pidilicly  alluded  to,  —  more 
especially  by  those  who  were  at  all  "  willing 
to  wound,* — the  old  fidsehood  was,  for  the 
sake  of  its  ready  sting,  renred. 

In  the  year  1809,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  **  English  Bards  and  Scotdi  Reviewers,* 
I  found  the  auAor,  who  was  then  generally 
understood  to  be  Lord  Byron,  not  onl^  jest^> 
ing  on  the  sutgect — and  with  suffiaently 
provoking  pleasantry  and  devemess — in  his 
verse,  but  giving  also,  in  the  more  responsible 
form  of  a  note',  an  outline  of  the  transaction 
in  accordance  with  the  original  misreport, 
and,  therefore,  in  direct  contradiction  to  my 
published  statement.  Still,  as  the  Satire 
was  anonymous  and  unacknowledged,  I  did 
not  fed  that  I  was,  in  any  way,  called  upon 
to  notice  it,  and  therefore  dismissed  the 
matter  entirely  from  my  mind.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  appeared  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  work,  with  Lord 
Byron's  name  prefixed  to  it.  I  was,  at  the 
time,  in  Ireland,  and  but  little  in  the  way  of 
literary  aodety;  and  it  so  happened  that 

I  [ThefollowtaigwptheUnwaiMliiotereferredto:— . 


••  Can  noM  rancntar  thia  •reatftil  d^, 
That  «r«r  glorloiM.  almoat  Atal  fra/i 
Wkan  Littla'f  leadltu  piatol  mat  bU  «je» 
And  Bow-ttrect  mjrmldoni  stood  1a«jgMng  fay  ? 

**  In  1806,  Mastn.  Jefl^  and  Moore  mat  at  Chalk  Farm. 
Tha  duel  waa  preranted  bjr  the  Intarferenoa  of  the  ma- 
glatracy ;  and,  on  aramfaarton,  tha  balli  of  tha  iiiatola 
wara  found  to  hara  eraporatad.    Thla  incident  gsra 


some  months  passed  away  before  the  appeai^> 
aace  of  this  new  edition  was  known  to  me. 
Immediately  on  being  apprised  of  it,-— the 
offience  now  assuming  a  oiffarent  fixin, — I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 
and,  transmitting  it  to  a  friend  in  London, 
requested  that  be  would  have  it  delivered 
into  his  Lordship's  hands.* 


©= 


••DabUB.JaMafyLlSIO. 
«  My  Lord, 

"  Having  just  seen  the  name  of  '  Lord 
Byron '  prefixed  to  a  work  entitied  '  Kngliwh' 
Mrds  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  in  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  he  it  given  to  a  public 
statement  of  mine,  respecting  an  affair  with 
Mr.  Jeffrey  some  years  since,  I  beg  you  will 
have  the  eoodness  to  inform  me  wnether  I 
may  consider  your  Lordship  as  the  anUior 
of  this  publication. 

"  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  return  to 
London  for  a  week  or  two ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  trust  jour  Lordship  wiU  not  deny  me 
the  satisfaction  of  knowm^  whether  you 
avow  the  insult  contained  m  the  passages 
alluded  to. 

**  It  is  needless  to  suggest  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  propriety  of  Keeping  our  corre- 
spondence  se<Tet. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  Lordship's  very  humble  servant, 

**  Thomas  Moore 

**  SI.  Moleaworth  Street.** 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  friend  to 
whom  I  intrusted  this  letter  wrote  to  inform 
me  that  Lord  Byron  had,  as  he  learned  on 
inquiring  of  his  publisher,  gone  abroad  im- 
mediatdy  on  the  publication  of  his  Second 
Edition ;  but  that  my  letter  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  gentteman,  named  Hodgson, 
who  had  undertaken  to  forward  it  cardluUy 
to  his  Lordship.  Though  the  latter  step 
was  not  exacdy  what  I  could  have  wisheo, 
I  thought  it  as  well,  on  the  whole,  to  let  my 
letter  take  its  chance,  and  again  postponed 
all  consideration  of  the  matter. 

During  the  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half 
which  elapsed  before  Lord  Byron's  return,  I 
had  taken  upon  myself  obligations,  both  as 


oooaikm  to  much  wggerj  ia  tha  dailf  prlnta."—  8aa 
H^orit,  p.  4SB.1 

s  This  if  the  only  entire  lettter  of  my  own  that,  in  the 
eoorte  of  thla  work,  I  aaean  to  obtrude  upon  my  readera. 
Being  short,  and  hi  terma  more  explanatory  of  the  ftelinf 
on  which  I  acted  than  any  otiiere  that  oould  be  aab- 
itituted,  it  anight  be  suflbred.  I  thought,  to  form  tlM 
dngle  exception  to  my  general  rule.  In  all  other  caaea, 
I  ahall  merely  glTo  inch  extracti  from  my  own  lettan 
aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  doddata  thoaa  of  my  corre- 
apcmdent. 


« 


^^: 
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iniitlwuHl  aod  fethiTt  whicb  make  moit  won, 
— and  opeciaUy  those  who  have  nothiiw  to 
bequeath, — lesB  wilUpg  to  expose  themsOTes 
nnnecewarily  to  dampr.  On  hearing,  there- 
fore, of  the  arrival  of  the  noble  traycQer  from 
Greece,  though  still  thmkiag  it  due  to  myself 
to  follow  up  my  first  request  of  an  eiplanatiop, 
I  resolTed,  in  prosecnrin^  that  object,  to 
adopt  such  a  tone  of  concdiadon  as  should 
not  only  prove  nv  sincere  desire  of  apadfic 
result.  But  show  the  entire  freedom  from  anv 
ai^ry  or  resentfol  foding  widi  which  I  took 
the  st^.  The  death  of  Mrs.Byron»  for 
some  tune,  deUyed  my  purpose.  But  as 
soon  after  that  event  as  was  consistent  with 
decorum,  laddressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 
in  which,  referring  to  my  former  communici^ 
tion,  and  expressing  some  doubts  as  to  its 
hsviiag  ever  reachM  him,  I  restated,  in 
pretty  neariy  the  same  words,  the  nature  of 
the  insult,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
passage  in  his  note  was  calculated  to  convey. 
"  It  is  now  useless,"  I  continued,  "to  speak 
of  the  steps  with  which  it  was  my  intention 
to  follow  up  that  letter.  The  time  whidi 
has  elapsed  since  then,  tfaouch  it  has  done 
away  neither  die  iiy uiy  nor  3ie  feeling  of  it, 
has,  in  many  respects,  materially  altered  my 
situation ;  and  tne  only  object  which  I  have 
now  in  wiUing  to  your  Lordship  is  to  pre- 
serve  MomT^omgtLy  with  tW  fairer 
letter,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  the  iigured 
feeling  still  exists,  however  drcumatanoes 
may  compel  me  to  be  deaf  to  its  dictates,  at 
present.  YThen  I  sav  '  ii\jured  feeling,'  let 
me  assure  your  Lordship  that  there  is  not 
a  sini^e  vindictive  sentiment  in  my  mind 
towards  you.  I  mean  but  to  express  that 
uneasiness,  under  (what  I  consider  to  be)  a 
charge  of  fidsehood,  which  must  haunt  a 
Bsan  of  any  feefin;  to  his  Rrave,  unless  the 
insult  be  retractedor  atoned  for ;  and  which, 
if  1  did  fio^fod,  I  should,  indeed,  deserve  fiur 
worse  than  your  Lordship's  satire  could  in* 
flict  upon  me."  In  conclusion  I  added,  that 
so  &r  from  being  influenced  by  any  angry  or 
resentful  feeling  towards  him,  it  would  give 
me  sincere  pleasure  if^  by  any  satisfactorv 
explanation,  he  would  enable  me  to  sees 
the  honour  of  bemg  henceforward  ranked 
among  his  acquaintance. 

To  this  letter.  Lord  Byron  returned  the 
following  answer :  — 

LOTvnIt.      TO  m.  MOOHB. 

••  0MBbrl4t^  OdokvSr.  1611. 

**  Your  letter  followed  me  from  Notts. 
to  this  plaoe,  which  will  account  for  the 


drangfau  cf  lUft  Iflttar  oMiag 
to  qivite  Mrtiriii  M  to  ao»«  of  Um 


delay  of  mv  reply.  Your  former  letter  I 
never  had  the  honour  to  receive  ;  ^- be  as- 
sured in  whatever  jpart  of  the  world  it  had 
found  me,  I  should  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  return  and  answer  it  in  person. 

'*  The  advertisement  you  mention,  I  know 
nothing  oC-— At  the  tune  of  your  meeting 
with  Mr.  Jeffirey,  I  had  recenUy  entered 
CoU^e,  and  remember  to  have  beard  and 
read  a  number  of  squibs  on  the  occasion ; 
and  from  the  recollection  of  these  I  derived 
all  my  knowledge  on  the  subject,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of 'givine  the  lie'  to  an  ad- 
dress which  I  never  behdd.  When  I  put 
my  name  to  the  production,  which  nas 
occaaoned  this  coirespondence,  I  became 
responsible  to  all  whom  it  nught  concern, — 
to  explain  where  it  requires  explanation,  and, 
where  insuffidendy  or  too  sufficiently  explicit, 
at  all  events  to  satisfy.  My  situation  leaves  me 
no  choice ;  it  rests  with  the  injured  and  the 
angry  to  obtain  reparation  in  their  own  way. 

"  With  regard  to  the  passage  in  question, 
you  were  certainly  not  the  person  towards 
whom  I  felt  personally  hostile.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  wnole  thoughts  were  en^ssed 
by  one,  whom  I  had  reason  to  consider  as 
my  worst  literary  enemy,  nor  could  I  foresee 
tliat  his  former  antagonist  was  about  to 
become  his  champion.  You  do  not  specify 
what  you  would  wish  to  have  done :  1  can 
neither  retract  nor  apologise  for  a  charge  or 
felsehood  which  I  never  advanced. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  week,  I  shall  be 
at  No.  8.  St.  James's  Street,  —  Neither  the 
letter  nor  the  friend  to  whom  you  stated  your 
intention  ever  made  their  appearance.  > 

"  Your  friend,  Bfr.  Rogers,  or  any  other 
gentleman  del^ated  by  you,  will  find  me 
most  ready  to  adopt  any  condliatory  pro- 
position which  shall  not  compromise  my  own 
nonour,  —  or,  fiuling  in  that,  to  make  the 
atonement  you  deem  it  necessary  to  r&> 
quire« 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

*^  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

••  Btron." 

In  my  replj  to  this,  I  commenced  by 
sayinff,  oiat  nis  Lordship's  letter  was,  upon 
the  whole,  as  satisfectorv  as  I  coidd  expect. 
It  contained  all  that,  in  uttt^cttRplamaUque 
of  enilanation,  could  be  required,  namelv,— 
that  ne  had  never  seen  the  statement  which 
I  supposed  him  wiUulljrtohave  contracfieted, 
— that  he  had  no  intention  of  bringing 
acainst  me  any  chaige  of  frdsehood,  and  that 
the  objectionable  passage  of  his  work  was 
not  levelled  personally  at  ai0.  This,Iadded, 


«mplof«d  {  but  lwT«  utile  doobt  that  ttogr  aM  ban 
glTCB  convcdlj. 


& 
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was  all  the  explanation  I  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  i  was,  of  courBe,  satisfied 
with  it. 

I  then  entered  into  some  detail  relatiTe  to 
the  transmission  of  my  first  letter  fit>m  Dublin, 
—giving,  as  my  reason  for  descending  to  these 
minute  particulars,  that  I  did  not,  I  must  con- 
fess, feel  quite  easy  under  the  manner  in 
which  hJs  Lordship  had  noticed  the  mis- 
carriage of  that  first  application  to  him. 

Mv  reply  concluded  thus  :  —  "As  your 
Lordship  does  not  show  any  wish  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  rigid  formiuary  of  explan- 
ation, it  is  not  for  me  to  make  any  further 
advances.  We  Irishmen,  in  businesses  of  this 
kind,  seldom  know  any  medium  between 
decided  hostility  and  decided  fiiendship  ;  — 
but,  as  any  approaches  towards  the  latter 
alternative  must  now  depend  entirely  on 
your  Lordship,  I  have  only  to  repeat  tnat  I 
am  satisfied  with  your  letter,  and  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,   &c.  &c. 

On  the  following  day  1  received  the  an- 
nexed rejoinder  from  Lord  Byron :  — 

Lbttbb  74.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 


M 


Sir, 


**  8.  St.  JaiDM'i  Strwt,  October  S0. 1611. 


Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  my 
fi*iend,  Mr.  Hodgson,  apprised  me  that  a 
letter  for  me  was  in  his  possession  ;  but  a 
domestic  event  hurrying  me  fix>m  London, 
immediately  after,  tne  letter  (which  nuy 
most  probably  be  vour  own)  is  still  unopened 
in  hu  keeping,  I(  on  examination  of  the 
address,  the  similarity  of  the  handwriting 
should  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  shall  be 
opened  in  your  presence,  for  the  satisfiuition 
of  all  parties.  Mr.  H.  is  at  present  out  of 
town ;  —  on  Friday  I  shall  see  him,  and  re- 
quest him  to  forwftfd  it  to  my  address. 

"  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  both 
your  letters,  until  the  principal  point  was 
discussed  between  us,  I  felt  myself  at  a  loss 
in  what  manner  to  reply.  Was  I  to  antici- 
pate fiiendship  from  one,  who  conceived 
me  to  have  cnarged  him  with  falsehood? 
Were  not  advanoet,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  be  misconstrued,  — not,  perhaps,  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  aadressed,  but  by 
others?  In  nv  case  such  a  step  was  im- 
practicable. If  you,  who  conceived  yourself 
to  be  the  ofiended  person,  are  satisfied  that 
you  had  no  cause  for  offence,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  convince  me  of  it.  My  situation, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  leaves  me  no  choice. 
I  should  have  felt  proud  of  vour  acquaintance, 
had  it  commenced  under  other  circumstances ; 
but  it  must  rest  with  you  tg  determine  how 
fer  it  may  proceed  after  so  mupicioiu  a  be- 
ginning.   1  have  the  honour  to  be,**  &c. 


0- 


Somewhat  piqued,  I  own,  at  the  manner  m 
which  my  efforts  towards  a  more  friendly  un- 
derstanding, —  ill-timed  as  I  confess  them  to 
have  been,  —  were  received,  I  hastened  to 
close  our  correspondence  by  a  short  note, 
saying,  that  his  Lordship  had  made  me  feel 
the  imprudence  I  was  guilty  of,  in  wander- 
ing from  the  point  immediately  in  discussion 
between  us ;  and  I  should  now,  therefore, 
only  add,  that  i£  in  my  last  letter,  I  had  cor- 
rectly stated  the  substance  of  his  explanation, 
our  correspondence  might,  fit>m  this  moment, 
cease  for  ever,  as  with  that  explanation  I  de- 
clared myself  satisfied.  i 

This  brief  note  drew  immediatdy  fit>m 
Lord  Byron  the  following  fiimk  and  open- 
hearted  reply ;  —  I 

Lbttu  75.       TO  Ma  MOORB.  M 


••  S.  St.  JamM'i  Street,  October  90.  ISll. 


"Sir, 

"You  must  excuse  my  troubling  you 
once  more  upon  this  very  unpleasant  subject. 
It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  m<^  and  I  should 
think  to  yourself,  that  the  unopened  letter  in 
Mr.  Hodgson's  possession  (supposing  it  to 
prove  your  own)  should  be  returned  *  in  statu 
quo '  to  the  writer ;  particularly  as  you  ex- 
pressed yoursdf '  not  quite  easy  under  the 
manner  m  which  I  had  dwelt  on  its  mis- 
carriage.* 

"  A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  further.  I  felt,  and  still  feel, 
very  much  flattered  by  those  parts  of  your 
correspondence,  which  held  out  the  prospect 
of  our  becoming  acquainted.  If  I  did  not 
meet  them  in  the  first  instance  as  perhaps  I 
ought,  let  the  situation  I  was  placed  in  be 
my  ddTence.  You  have  now  declared  yourself 
toHified,  and  on  that  point  we  are  no  longer 
at  issue.  If,  therefore,  you  still  retain  any 
wish  to  do  me  the  honour  you  hinted  at,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  you,  when, 
where,  and  how  you  please,  and  I  presume 
you  will  not  attnbute  my  saying  thus  much 
to  any  unworthy  motive.  I  nave  the  honour 
to  remain,"  &c. 

On  receivine  this  letter,  I  went  instantly 
to  my  fiiend,  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  on  a  visit  at  Holland  House,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  informed  him  of  die  corre- 
spondence in  which  I  had  been  engaged. 
With  his  usual  readiness  to  oblige  and  serve, 
he  proposed  that  the  meetins  between  Lord 
Byron  «ind  myself  should  tSke  place  at  his 
table,  and  requested  of  me  to  convey  to  the 
noble  Lord  his  wish,  that  he  would  do  him 
the  honour  of  naming  some  day  for  that 
purpose*  The  followmff  is  Loni  Byron's 
answer  to  the  note  which  I  then  wrote :  — 
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MR.  ROGERS.  —  MR.  CAMPBELL. 
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Lnru  76.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 


M 


Sir, 


**  8.  St.  Jamet'i  Street,  November  1. 1811. 


**  As  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  interrupt 
your  Sunday's  engagement,  if  Monday,  or 
any  other  day  of  the  ensuing  week,  would 
be  equally  conyenient  to  yourself  and  friend, 
I  will  then  have  the  honour  of  accepting  his 
invitation.  Of  the  professions  of  esteem 
with  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  honoured  me,  I 
cannot  but  feel  proud,  though  undeseryjng. 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  if  insensible 
to  the  praise  of  such  a  man ;  and,  should 
my  approaching  interview  with  him  and  his 
fhend  lead  to  any  degree  of  intimacy  with 
both  or  either,  I  shall  regard  our  past  cor- 
respondence as  one  of  the  happiest  events  of 
my  life.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
**  Your  very  sincere  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Byron." 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  good  sense, 
self-possession,  and  frankness,  of  these  letters 
of  Lard  Byron.  I  had  placed  him, — by  the 
somewhat  national  confusion  which  I  had 
made  of  the  boundaries  of  peace  and  war,  of 
hostility  and  friendship,  —  in  a  position 
which,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  cnaracter 
of  the  person  who  addressed  him,  it  required 
all  the  watchfulness  of  his  sense  of  honour 
to  guard  from  surprise  or  snare.  Hence, 
the  judicious  reserve  with  which  he  abstained 
from  noticing  my  advances  towards  acquaint- 
ance, till  he  should  have  ascertained  exactly 
whether  the  explanation  which  he  was  will* 
ing  to  give  would  be  such  as  his  correspond- 
ent would  be  satisfied  to  receive.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  set  at  rest  on  this  point,  the 
frankness  of  his  nature  displayed  itself;  and 
the  disregard  of  all  further  mediation  or 
etiquette  with  which  he  at  once  professed 
himself  ready  to  meet  me,  "  when,  where, 
and  how"  I  pleased,  showed  that  he  could  be 
as  pliant  and  confiding  after  such  an  under- 
standing, as  be  had  b^  judioiously  reserved 
and  punctilious  Mare  it. 

Such  did  I  find  Lord  Byron,  on  my  first 
experience  of  him ;  and  such,  —  so  open 
and  manly-minded,  —  did  I  find  him  to  the 
last. 

It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  Mr.  Rogers 
that  his  company  at  dinner  should  not  extend 
beyond  Lord  ^yron  and  myself;   but  Mr. 

1  In  gpeeUng  thu,  I  beg  to  dlidafan  all  affected  mo- 
desty. Lord  Bjrron  had  already  made  the  tame  distinction 
himself  in  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the  living 
poets ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  for  the  praises 
vhidi  he  afterwards  bestowed  on  my  writings,  I  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  indebted  to  his  portialtty  to  myself. 


Thomas  Campbell,  having  called  upon  our 
host  that  morning,  was  invited  to  join  the 
party,  and  consented.  Such  a  meeting  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  us  all. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  was 
ever  seen  by  any  of  his  three  companions  ; 
while  be,  on  his  side,  for  the  first  time,  found 
himself  in  the  society  of  persons,  whose 
names  had  been  associated  with  his  first 
literary  dreams,  and  to  two  >  of  whom  he 
looked  up  with  that  tributary  admiration 
which  youthful  genius  is  ever  ready  to  pay 
its  precursors. 

Among  the  impressions  which  this  meet- 
ing lefl  upon  me,  what  I  chiefly  remember 
to  have  remarked  was  the  nobleness  of  his 
air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness  of  his  voice 
and  manners,  and  -^  what  was  naturally  not 
the  least  attraction  —  his  marked  kindness 
to  myself.  Being  in  mourning  for  his  mother, 
the  colour,  as  well  of  his  dress,  as  of  his 
glossy,  curling,  and  picturesque  hair,  gave 
more  effect  to  the  pure,  spiritual  paleness 
of  his  features,  in  tne  expression  or  which* 
when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  perpetual  play 
of  lively  thought,  though  melancholy  was 
their  habitual  character  when  in  repose. 

As  we  had  none  of  us  been  apprised  of 
his  peculiarities  with  respect  to  food,  the 
embarrassment  of  our  host  was  not  a  little, 
on  discovering  that  there  was  nothing  upon 
the  table  which  his  noble  guest  could  eat  or 
drink.  Neither  meat»  fish,  nor  wine,  would 
Lord  Byron  touch  ;  and  of  biscuits  and 
soda-water,  which  he  asked  for»  there  had 
been,  unluckily,  no  provision.  He  professed, 
'however,  to  be  equally  wellpleasea  with  po- 
tatoes and  vinegar  ;  and  of  these  meagre 
materials  contrived  to  make  rather  a  hearty 
dinner. 

I  shall  now  resume  the  series  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  other  fiiends. 

Lbttir  17.       TO  MR.  HARNES& 

*'  8.  St.  James's  Street,  Dec  6. 1811. 

"  My  dear  Harness, 

'*  I  write  again,  but  don't  suppose  I 
mean  to  lay  such  a  tax  on  your  pen  and  pa* 
tience  as  to  expect  regular  rephes.  When 
you  are  inclined,  write  :  when  silent,  I  shall 
nave  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you 
are  much  better  employed.  Yesterday, 
Bland  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Miller,  who,  being 
then  out,  will  call  on  Bland  ^  to-day  or  to- 

*  The  Rer.  Robert  Bland,  one  of  the  authors  of  '*  Col- 
lections from  the  Greek  Anthology."  Lord  Byron  was, 
at  this  tfane,  endeavouring  to  secure  for  Mr.  Bland  the 
task  of  translating  Luclen  Buonaparte's  poem.  [This 
accomplished  scholar  died  at  Leamington  in  1895,  at  the 
age  of/orty-seren.    Besides  contributing  to  the  **  Col- 
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morrow.  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  bring 
them  together. — You  are  censorious,  child ; 
when  you  are  a  little  older,  you  will  learn  to 
dislike  every  body,  but  abuse  nobody. 

"  With  regard  to  the  person  of  whom  you 
speak,  your  own  good  sense  must  direct  you. 
I  never  pretend  to  advise,  being  an  implicit 
believer  in  the  old  proverb.  This  present 
frost  is  detestable.  It  is  the  first  1  have 
felt  for  these  three  years,  though  I  longed 
for  one  in  the  oriental  summer,  when  no 
such  thing  is  to  be  had,  unless  I  had  gone  to 
the  top  of  Hymettus  for  it. 

'*  I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  concluding 
part  of  your  letter.  I  have  been  of  late  not 
much  accustomed  to  kindness  from  any 
quarter,  and  am  not  the  less  pleased  to  meet 
with  it  again  from  one  where  I  had  known 
it  earliest.  I  have  not  changed  in  all  my 
ramblings,  —  Harrow,  and,  of  course,  your- 
self, never  left  me,  and  the 

**  *  Dttloet  remlnlMltur  Argoi ' 

attended  me  to  the  very  spot  to  which 
that  sentence  alludes  in  the  mind  of  the  fall- 
en Argive.  —  Our  intimacy  began  before  we 
began  to  date  at  all,  and  it  rests  with  you  to 
continue  it  till  the  hour  which  must  num- 
ber it  and  me  with  the  things  that  were, 

"  Do  read  mathematics.  —  I  should  think 
X  pltu  Y  at  least  as  amusing  as  the  Curse 
of  Kehama,  and  much  more  intelligible. 
Master  Southey's  poems  are,  in  fact,  what 
parallel  lines  might  be  —  viz.  prolonged  ad 
infinitum  without  meeting  anything  half  bo 
absurd  as  themselves. 

"  What  news,  what  newi  ?    Queec  Oraaca, 
What  news  of  scribblers  five  ? 

S ,  W ,  C ,  L— d,  and  L— «  ?  — 

All  damnti,  though  jet  aliTe. 

Coleridge  is  lecturing.  '  Many  an  old  fool,' 
said  Hannibal  to  some  such  lecturer, '  but 
such  as  this,  never.* 

**  Ever  yours,  &c.* 

Lbttbr  78.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

**  St.  James's  Street,  Dec.  8. 1811. 

*'  Behold  a  most  formidable  sheet,  without 
gilt  or  black  edging,  and  consequently  very 
vulgar  and  indecorous,  particularly  to  one 
of  your  precision  ;  but  this  being  Sunday,  I 
can  procure  no  better,  and  will  atone  for  its 
length  by  not  filline  it.  Bland  I  have  not 
seen  since  my  last  Tetter  ;  but  on  'Tuesday 
he  dines  with  me,  and  will  meet  M  *  *  e 
[Moore],  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  exquisite 

lections,"  he  published  a  Tolume  of  original  poems,  among 
which  are  **  Bdwy  and  Elgira,"  and  the  **  Four  Slaves 
of  Cytheria."] 

*  [The  Honourable  William  Wellesley-Fole,  son  of 


<S= 


in  poetical  or  personal  accomplishments. 
How  Bland  has  settled  with  Miller,  I  know 
not.  I  have  very  little  interest  with  either, 
and  they  must  arrange  their  concerns  ac- 
cording to  their  own  gusto.  I  have  done 
my  endeavours,  ai  your  request,  to  bring  diem 
together,  and  hope  they  may  agree  to  their 
mutual  sidvantage. 

**  Coleridge  has  been  lecturing  against 
Campbell.  Rogers  was  present,  and  from 
him  I  derive  the  information.  We  are  going 
to  make  a  party  to  hear  this  Manichean  of 
poesy.  Pole  is  to  marry  Miss  Long,  and 
will  be  a  very  miserable  dog  for  all  that.  * 
The  present  ministers  are  to  continue,  and 
his  Majesty  does  continue  in  the  same  state ; 
so  there's  folly  and  madness  for  you,  both  in 
a  breath. 

"  I  never  heard  but  of  one  man  truly  for- 
tunate, and  he  was  Beaumarchais,  the  author 
of  Figaro,  who  buried  two  wives  and  gained 
three  lawsuits  before  he  was  thirty. 

**  And  now,  child,  what  art  thou  doing  ? 
Reading,  I  trust,  I  want  to  see  you  take  a 
degree.  Remember,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  your  life  i  and  don*t  cUs- 
appoint  your  papa  and  vour  aunt,  and  all 
your  kin — besides  myself.  Don't  you  know 
that  all  male  children  are  begotten  for*  the 
express  purpose  of  being  graduates?  and 
that  even  I  am  an  A.M.,  though  how  I  be- 
came so  the  Public  Orator  only  can  resolve. 
Besides,  ^ou  are  to  be  a  priest ;  and  to  con- 
fiite  Sir  WilUam  Drummond's  late  book 
about  the  Bible,  (printed,  but  not  published,) 
and  all  other  infidels  whatever.  T^ow  leave 
Master  H.'s  gig,  and  Master  S.*s  Sapphics, 
and  become  as  immortal  as  Cambridge  can 
make  you. 

**  You  see,  Mio  Carissimo,  what  a  pes- 
tilent correspondent  I  am  likely  to  become ; 
but  then  you  shall  be  as  quiet  at  Newstead 
as  vou  please,  and  I  won't  disturb  your 
studies  as  I  do  now.  When  do  you  fix"  the 
day,  that  I  may  take  you  iip  according  to 
contract  ?  Hodgson  talks  of  making  a  mird 
in  our  journey;  but  we  can't  stow  him, 
inside  at  least.  Positively  you  shall  go  with 
me  as  was  agreed,  and  don't  let  me  have 
any  o£  your  poiitesse  to  H.  on  the  occasion. 
I  shall  manage  to  arrange  for  both  with  a 
little  contrivance.  I  wish  H.  was  not  ouite 
so  fat,  and  we  should  pack  better.  You 
will  want  to  know  what  I  am  doing  — 
chewing  tobacco. 

"  You  see  nothing  of  my  allies,  Scrope 

Lord  Maryborough,  married,  in  Ifarch  1819,  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  James  Tylnej-Long, 
Bart. ;  upon  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  addlUonal 
names  of  Tylney  and  Long.  The  lady  terminated  a  most 
unhappy  life  in  Sept  18SS.] 
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Davies  and  Matthews  >  —  they  don't  suit 
you  ;  and  how  does  it  happen  that  I  —  who 
am  a  pipkin  of  the  same  pottery  —  continue 
in  your  good  graces  ?  Qood  night,  —  I  will 
go  on  in  the  morning. 

"  Dec.  9th.  — In  a  morning,  I'm  always 
sullen,  and  to-day  is  as  sombre  as  myself. 
Rain  and  mist  are  worse  than  a  sirocco, 
particularly  in  a  beetoiting  and  beer-drinking 
country.  My  bookseller,  Cawthome,  has 
just  \m  me,  and  tells  me,  with  a  most  im- 
portant face,  that  he  is  in  treaty  for  a  novel 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's,  for  which  1000  gui- 
neas are  asked !  He  wants  me  to  read  the 
MS.  n£  he  obtains  it),  which  I  shall  do 
with  pleasure ;  but  I  should  be  very  cautious 
in  venturing  an  opinion  on  her  whose  Cecilia 
1>r.  Johnson  superintended.  %  If  he  lends  it  to 
roe,  I  shall  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Rogers 
and  M  *  *  e,  who  are  truly  men  of  taste.  I 
have  filled  the  sheet,  and  beg  your  pardon  ; 
I  will  not  do  it  spin.  I  shall,  perhaps, 
write  again ;  but  it  not,  believe,  silent  or 
scribbli^  that  I  am,  my  dearest  William, 
ever,  fcc." 

Lkttu  79.        TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

"  London,  Dec.  8.  1811. 

"  I  sent  you  a  sad  Tale  of  Three  Friars 
the  other  day,  and  now  take  a  dose  in 
another  style.  I  wrote  it  a  day  or  two  ago, 
on  hearing  a  song  of  former  days. 

"  *  Awaj,  cway,  je  notes  of  woo>,*  Ac.  &c. 

"  I  have  gotten  a  book  by  Sir  W.  Dnim- 
mond,  (printed,  but  not  published,)  entitled 
CBdipus  Judaicus,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
an  allegory,  particularly  Genesis  and  Joshua. 
He  professes  himself  a  theist  in  the  preface, 
and  handles  the  literal  interpretion  very 
roughly.  I  wish  you  could  sec  it.  Mt.W*» 
has  lent  it  me,  and  I  confess  to  me  it  is 
worth  fifty  Watsons. 

'*  You  and  Harness  must  fix  on  the  time 
fi>r  your  visit  to  Newstead ;  I  can  command 
mine  at  your  wish,  unless  any  thing  particular 
occurs  in  the  interim.  Bland  dines  with 
me  on  Tuesday  to  meet  Moore.  Coleridge 
has  attacked  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and 
all  other  pleasures  whatsoever.  Mr.  IU>ger8 
was  present,  and  heard  himself  indirectly 
rowed  by  the  lecturer.  We  are  going  in  a 
party  to  hear  the  new  Art  of  Poetry  by  this 
reformed  schismatic ;  and  were  I  one  of 
these  poetical  luminaries,  or  of  sufficient 

1  The  brother  of  his  late  Mend,  Cbarles  Skinner  Mat- 
thews. 

*  Lord  Bjron  Is  here  mistaken.  Dr.  Johnson  nerer 
saw  Cecflla  till  it  was  in  print.  A  day  or  two  before 
pabUcatlon,  the  young  authoress,  as  I  understand,  sent 
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consequence  to  be  noticed  by  the  man  of 
lectures,  I  should  not  hear  him  without  an 
answer.  For  you  know,  'an  a  man  will 
be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  never  keep  a 
clean  doublet.'  Campbell  will  be  despe- 
rately annoyed.  I  never  saw  a  man  (and 
of  him  I  have  seen  very  little)  so  sensitive  ; 
—  what  a  happy  temperament  I  I.am  sorry 
for  it ;  what  can  he  tear  firom  criticism  ?  I 
don't  know  if  Bland  has  seen  Miller,  who 
was  to  call  on  him  yesterday. 

**  To-day  is  the  Sabbath,  —  a  day  I  never 
pass  pleasantly,  but  at  Cambridge  ;  and, 
even  tnere,  the  organ  is  a  sad  remembrancer. 
Things  are  stagnant  enough  in  town;  as  long 
as  they  don*t  retrograde,  'tis  all  very  well. 
Hobhouse  writes  and  writes  and  writes,  and 
is  an  author.  I  do  nothing  but  eschew 
tobacco.  I  wish  parliament  were  assembled, 
that  I  may  hear,  and  perhaps  some  day  be 
heard  ;  —  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  very 
sanguine.  I  have  many  plans  ; — sometimes 
I  think  of  the  East  again,  and  clearly  beloved 
Greece.  I  am  wel^  but  weakly.  Yes- 
terday Kinnaird  told  me  I  looked  very  ill, 
and  sent  me  home  happy. 

"  Is  Scrope  stili  interesting  and  invalid  ? 
And  how  cloes  Hinde  with  his  cursed  che- 
mistry? To  Harness  f^liave  written,  and 
he  has  written,  and  we  hj&ve  all  written,  and 
have  nothing  now  to  do  out  write  again,  till 
death  splits  up  the  pen  and  the  scribbler. 

"  The  Alfi*ed  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  candidates  for  six  vacancies.  The  cook 
has  run  away  and  left  us  liable,  which 
makes  our  committee  veiy  plaintive.  Master 
Brook,  our  head  senring-man,  has  the  gout, 
and  our  new  cook  is  none  of  the  best.  I 
speak  from  report, — for  what  is  cookery  to 
a  leguminous-eating  ascetic  ?  So  now  you 
know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  I  do.  Books 
aiid  quiet  are  stiU  there,  and  they  may  dress 
their  dishes  in  their  own  way  for;me.  Let 
me  know  your  determination  as  to  Newstead, 
and  believe  xoe. 


"  Yours  ever, 


r'ji\ 


"NLvMfm.* 
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TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

*•  8.  St.  James's  Street,  Dee.  IS.  1811. 

Why,  Hodgson!  I  fear  ^ou  have  left 
off  wine  and  me  at  the  same  tune,  —  I  have 
written  ^and  written  and  written,  and  no 
answer  I  My  dear  Sir  Edgar,  water  dis- 
agrees with  you,  —  drink  sack  and  write. 
Bland  did  not  come  to  his   appointment, 

three  copies  to  the  three  persons  who  had  the  best  dalm 
to  them. —her  ftther,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Dr.  Johnson.— 
Second  edit  fan, 

*  This  poem  is  now  printed  in  Lord  Byron's  Works. 
[See  Works,  p.  650.] 
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being  unwell,  but  M*  *  e  supplied  all  other 
vacancies  most  delectably.  I  have  hopes  of 
his  joining  us  at  Newstead.  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  him  more  and  more  as  he  de- 
velopcs,  —  at  least  I  do. 

"  How  Miller  and  Bland  go  on,  I  don*t 
know.  Cawthome  talks  of  l^ing  in  treaty 
for  a  novel  of  Madame  D'Arblay*s  *,  and  if 
he  obtains  it  (at  1500  guineas ! !)  wishes  me 
to  see  the  MS.  This  I  should  read  with 
pleasure,  —  not  that  I  should  ever  dare  to 
venture  a  criticism  on  her  whose  writings 
Dr.  Johnson  once  revised,  but  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  thing.  If  my  worthy  pubhsher 
wanted  a  sound  opinion,  I  should  send  the 
MS.  to  Rogers  and  M  *  *  e,  as  men  most 
alive  to  true  taste.  I  have  had  frequent 
letters  from  Wm.  Harness,  and  you  are  si- 
lent ;  certes,  you  are  not  a  schoolboy. 
However,  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  you  are  better  employed,  viz.  reviewing. 
You  don't  deserve  that  I  should  add  another 
syllable,  and  I  won't.     Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  only  wait  for  your  answer  to 
fix  our  meeting.^ 

Lvma  RI.       TO  MR.  HARNESS. 

**  8.  St.  James's  Street,  Dec.  IS.  1811. 

"  I  wrote  you  an  answer  to  your  last, 
which,  on  reflection,  pleases  me  as  little  as 
it  probably  has  pleased  yourself.  I  will  not 
wait  for  your  rejoinder ;  but  proceed  to  tell 
you,  that  I  had  just  then  been  greeted  with 
an  epistle  of  **'s,  full  of  his  petty  grievances, 
and  this  at  the  moment  when  (from  circum- 
stances it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon )  I 
was  bearing  up  against  recollections  to  which 
his  imaginary  sufferings  are  as  a  scratch  to  a 
cancer.  These  things  combined,  put  me 
out  of  humour  with  him  and  all  mankind. 
The  latter  part  of  ray  life  has  been  a  per- 
petual struggle  against  affections  which  em- 
bittered the  earliest  portion  ;  and  though  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  in  a  great  measure 
conquered  them,  yet  there  are  moments  (and 
this  was  one)  when  I  am  as  foolish  as 
formerly.  I  never  said  so  much  before,  nor 
had  I  said  this  now,  if  I  did  not  suspect 
myself  of  having  been  rather  savage  in  my 
letter,  and  wish  to  inform  you  thus  mucn 
of  the  cause.    You  know  I  am  not  one  of 

>  ['*  The  Waoderer,  or  Female  Difficulties,*'  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1814.  **  This  novel.'*  say  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  '*  which  might  be  expected  to  finish 
and  crown  Madame  D*Arblay*s  literary  labours,  is  not 
only  inferior  to  its  sister-works,  but  cannot,  in  our  judg- 
ment, dalm  any  very  decided  superiority  over  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  volumes  with  which  the  Minerva  Press 
inundates  the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries,  and  in- 
creases, instead  of  diverting  the  ennui  of  the  loungers  at 
watering-place*  ?"  —  Vol.  xl.  p.  124.] 
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Jrour  dolorous  gentlemen:   so  now  let 
augh  again. 

*•  Yesterday  I  went  with  Moore  to  Sy- 
denham to  visit  Campbell.^  He  was  not 
visible,  so  we  jogged  homeward  merrily 
enough.  To-morrow  I  dine  with  Rogers, 
and  am  to  hear  Coleridge,  who  is  a  kind  of 
rage  at  present.  Last  night  I  saw  Kemble 
in  Coriouuius ; — he  uhu  g/orioiu,  and  exerted 
himself  wonderfully.  By  good  luck  I  got 
an  excellent  place  in  the  best  part  of  the 
house,  which  was  more  than  overflowing. 
Clare  and  Delawarr,  who  were  there  on  the 
same  speculation,  were  less  fortunate.  I 
saw  them  by  accident,  —  we  were  not  to- 
gether. I  wished  for  you,  to  gratify  your 
love  of  Shakspeare  and  of  fine  acting  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Last  week  I  saw  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  different  kind  in  a  Mr.  Coates, 
at  the  Hajrmarket,  who  performed  Lothario 
in  a  damned  and  damnable  manner. 

"  I  told  you  the  &te  of  B.  and  H.  in  my 
last.  So  much  for  these  sentimentalists, 
who  console  themselves  in  their  stews  for 
the  loss  —  the  never  to  be  recovered  loss  — 
the  despair  of  the  refined  attachment  of  a 
couple  of  drabs!  You  censure  my  life. 
Harness,  —  when  I  compare  myself  with 
these  men,  my  elders  and  my  betters,  I 
really  begin  to  conceive  myself  a  monument 
of  prudence  —  a  walking  statue  —  without 
feeling  or  failing ;  and  yet  the  world  in 
general  hath  given  me  a  proud  pre-eminence 
over  them  in  profligacy.  Yet  I  like  the 
men,  and,  God  knows,  ought  not  to  condemn 
their  aberrations.  But  I  own  I  feel  pro- 
voked when  they  dignify  all  this  by  the  name 
of  love  —  romantic  attachments  for  things 
marketable  for  a  dollar ! 

"  Dec.  16th.  —  I  have  just  received  your 
letter  ;  —  I  feel  your  kindness  very  deeply. 
The  foregoing  part  of  my  letter,  written  yes- 
terday, will,  I  hope,  account  for  the  tone  of 
the  former,  though  it  cannot  excuse  it.  I 
do  like  to  hear  fi-om  you  —  more  than  like. 
Next  to  seeing  you,  1  have  no  greater  satis- 
fiiction.  But  you  have  other  duties,  and 
greater  pleasures,  and  I  should  regret  to  take 
a  moment  from  either.  H  *  *  was  to  call 
to-day,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  cir- 
cumstances you  mention  at  the  close  of  your 
letter  is  another  proof  in  favour  of  my 

*  On  this  occasion,  another  of  the  noble  poet's  pecu- 
liarities was,  somewhat  startlingly,  introduced  to  my 
notice.  When  we  were  on  the  point  of  setting  out  firom 
his  lodgings  in  St.  James's  Street,  it  being  then  about 
mid-day,  he  said  to  the  servant,  who  was  shutting  the 
door  of  the  vis-i-vis,  *'  Have  yon  put  in  the  pistols  ?  " 

and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.    It  was  difficult. 

more  especially,  taking  Into  account  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  bad  just  become  acquainted, — to  Icecp 
from  smiling  at  this  singular  noondi^  preeaatlon. 
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opinion  of  mankind.  Such  you  will  always 
find  them  —  aelfish  and  distrustful.  I  except 
none.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  state  of  so* 
ciety.  In  the  world,  every  one  ia  to  stir  for 
himself — it  is  useless,  perhaps  selfish,  to 
expect  any  thing  firom  his  neighbour.  But 
I  GO  not  think  we  are  born  of  this  disposition; 
for  you  find  fiiendthip  as  a  schoolboy,  and 
lote  enough  before  twenty. 

"  I  went  to  see  •  ♦  ;  he  keeps  me  in  town, 
where  I  don't  wish  to  be  at  present.  He  is 
a  good  man,  but  totally  without  conduct. 
And  now,  my  dearest  William,  I  must  wish 
you  good  morrow,  and  remain  ever,  most 
sincerely  and  affectionately  yours,  &c." 

From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  there 
seldom  elapsed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  and  I 
did  not  see  each  other ;  and  our  acquaintance 
ripened  into  intimacy  and  friendship  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  I  have  seldom  known  an 
example.  I  was,  indeed,  lucky  in  all  the 
circumstances  that  attended  my  first  intro- 
duction to  him.  In  a  generous  nature  like 
his,  the  plea.<nire  of  repairing  an  injustice 
would  naturaUy  give  a  zest  to  any  partiality 
I  might  have  inspired  in  his  mind  ;  while  the 
manner  in  which  1  had  sought  this  reparation, 
free  as  it  was  from  resentment  or  defiance, 
lef^  nothing  painful  to  remember  in  the 
transaction  between  ns,  —  no  compromise 
or  concession  that  could  wound  self-love,  or 
take  away  from  the  grace  of  that  frank 
friendship  to  which  he  at  once,  so  cordially 
and  so  unhesitatingly,  admitted  me.  I  was 
also  not  a  little  fortunate  in  forming  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  before  his  success  had 
yet  reached  its  meridian  burst,  —  before  the 
triumphs  that  were  in  store  for  him  had 
brougnt  the  world  all  in  homage  at  his  feet, 
and,  among  the  splendid  crowds  that  courted 
his  society,  even  claims  less  humble  than 
mine  had  but  a  feeble  chance  of  fixing  his 
r^ard.  As  it  was,  the  new  scene  of  life 
that  opened  upon  him  with  his  success, 
instead  of  detacning  us  from  each  other,  only 
multiplied  our  opportunities  of  meeting,  and 
increased  our  mtimacy.  In  that  society 
where  his  birth  entitled  him  to  move,  cir- 
cumstances had  already  placed  me,  notwith- 
standing mine ; .  and  wnen,  after  the  ap- 
p^rance  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  he  began  to 
mingle  with  the  world,  the  same  persons,  who 
had  long  been  my  intimates  and  fiiends, 
became  his ;  our  visits  were  mostly  to  the 
same  places,  and,  in  the  gay  and  giddy  round 

1  "Written  beneath  the  picture  of  Mist Chaworth.'* 
[See  Workt,  p.  540.] 

■  [**  The  meaning  of  these  two  lines  Is  so  obrious,  that 
it  is  marreUous  how  any  one  could  miss  It :  — *  By  the 
daatfa-lilov  of  my  hope— the  blow  that  deprlred  me  of 


of  a  London  spring,  we  were  generally  (as 
in  one  of  his  own  letters  he  expresses  it)  "em- 
barked in  the  same  Ship  of  Fools  together.*' 

But,  at  the  time  when  we  first  met,  his 
position  in  the  world  was  most  solitary. 
Even  those  coffee-house  coinpanions  who, 
before  his  departure  from  England,  had 
served  him  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  more 
worthy  society,  were  either  relinquished  or 
had  dispersed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  associates  of  his  d>llege  davs 
(to  whom  he  appeared  strongly  attached), 
^Ir.  Dallas  and  nis  solicitor  seemed  to  be 
the  only  persons  whom,  even  in  their  very 
questionable  degree,  he  could  boast  of  as 
niends.  Thoueh  too  proud  to  complain  of 
this  loneliness,  it  was  evident  that  he  felt  it ; 
and  that  the  state  of  cheerless  isolation, 
"unguided  and  unfriended,"  to  which,  on 
entering  into  manhood,  he  had  found  him- 
self abandoned,  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  that  resentful  disdain  of  mankind,  which 
even  their  subsequent  worship  of  him  came 
too  late  to  remove.  The  effect,  indeed^ 
which  his  subsequent  commerce  with  society 
had,  for  the  short  period  it  lasted,  in  soft- 
ening and  exhilarating  his  temper,  showed 
how  fit  a  soil  his  heart  would  have  been  for 
the  growth  of  all  the  kindlier  feelings,  had 
but  a  portion  of  this  sunshine  of  the  world's 
smiles  shone  on  him  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  in  aU  such  speculations 
and  conjectures  as  to  what  might  have  been, 
under  more  &vourable  circumstances,  his 
character,  it  is  invariably  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  his  very  defects  were  among  the 
elements  of  his  greatness,  and  that  it  was  out 
of  the  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil 
principles  ^  his  nature  that  his  mighty 
genius  drew  its  strength.  A  more  eenial 
and  fostering  introduction  into  life,  while  it 
would  doubtless  have  softened  and  disci- 
plined his  mind,,  might  have  impaired  its 
vigour ;  and  the  same  influences  tnat  would 
have  difiused  smoothness  and  happiness  over 
his  life  might  have  been  fatal  to  its  glory.  In  a 
short  poem  of  his  > ,  which  appears  to  have  been 
produced  at  Athens,  (as  I  find  it  written  on 
a  leaf  of  the  original  MS.  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  dated  "Athens,  1811,") there  are  two 
lines  which,  though  hardly  intelligible  as 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  may, 
taken  separately,  be  interpreted  as  implying 
a  sort  of  propnetic  consciousness  that  it 
was  out  of  tne  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  his  hopes 
the  immortality  of  his  name  was  to  arisc.^ 

the  original  of  this  picture — my  memory  grew  immortal : 
— my  remembrance  of  her  became  so  strong  that  it  shows 
not  the  slightest  symptom  of  decay ;  now,  when  after  a 
lapse  of  time  I  look  at  her  picture,  the  painftil  feelings 
of  memory  are  as  Tivld  um  on  the  day  I  lost  her.    This 
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**  Dear  oliiiect  of  defeated  care. 

Though  now  of  loTe  and  thee  bereft. 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair. 

Thine  Image  and  mj  tears  are  left. 
*Tis  said  with  sorrow  Time  can  cope. 

But  this,  I  feel,  can  ne'er  be  true  ; 
For,  Ay  tke  deathMow  qfmy  hopet 

Mff  Memory  immorial  grew !  " 

We  frequently,  during  the  first  months  of 
our  acquaintance,  dined  together  alone ;  and 
as  we  had  no  club,  in  common,  to  resort  to, 
—  the  Alfred  being  the  only  one  to  which 
he,  at  that  period,  belonged,  and  I  being  then 
a  member  of  none  but  Watier's  —  our  din- 
ners used  to  be  either  at  the  St.  Alban's,  or 
at  his  old  haunt,  Stevens's.  Though  at  times 
he  would  drink  freely  enough  of  claret,  he  still 
adhered  to  his  system  of  abstinence  in  food. 
He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  conceived  a 
notion  that  animid  food  has  some  peculiar 
influence  on  the  character ;  and  I  remember, 
one  day,  as  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  employed, 
I  suppose,  rather  earnestly  over  a  beeMteak, 
after  watching  me  for  a  few  seconds,  he  said, 
in  a  grave  tone  of  inauiry,  —  •*  Moore,  don*t 
you  find  eating  beeNst^ik  makes  you  fe- 
rocious?* 

Understanding  me  to  have  expressed  a  wish 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  he  very 
good-naturedly  lost  no  time  in  proposing  me 
as  a  candidate ;  but  as  the  resolution  which 
I  had  then  nearly  formed  of  betaking  myself 
to  a  country  life  rendered  an  additional  club 
in  London  superfluous,  I  wrote  to  he^  that 
he  would,  for  the  present  at  least,  withdraw 
my  name ;  and  his  answer,  though  con- 
taining little,  being  the  first  familiar  note  he 
ever  honoured  roe  with,  I  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  inserting  it. 

Lbttbr  81       TO  HR.  MOORE. 

**  December  11. 1811. 

"  My  dear  Moore, 

"  If  you  please,  we  frill  drop  our  former 
monosyllables,  and  adhere  to  the  appellations 
sanctioned  by  our  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
If  you  make  it  a  point,  I  will  withdraw  your 
name  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  occasion, 
as  I  have  this  day  postponed  your  election 
'  sine  die,'  till  it  shall  smt  your  wishes  to  be 
amongst  us.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any 
awkwardness  the  erasure  of  your  proposal 
would  occasion  to  me^  but  simply  such  is  the 
state  of  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  the  longer 
I  your  name  is  up,  the  stronger  will  become 
the  probability  of  success,  and  your  voters 
more  numerous.     Of  course  you  will  decide 

proves  that  Time  cannot  cope  with  sorrow.*  Mr.  Moore, 
however,  expounds  the  passage  thus :  —  *  B7  the  death- 
blow of  my  hope,  in  the  loss  of  this  object,  I  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  immortal  memory  for  myself:  of  my 


—  your  wish  shall  be  my  law.  If  my  zeal 
has  already  outrun  discretion,  pardon  me, 
and  attribute  my  officiousness  to  an  excus- 
able motive. 

**  I  wish  you  would  go  down  with  me  to 
Newstead.  Hodgson  will  be  there,  and  a 
young  fiiend,  named  Harness,  the  earliest 
and  dearest  I  ever  had  from  the  third  form 
at  Harrow  to  this  hour.  I  can  promise  you 
good  wine,  and,  if  you  like  shooting,  a  manor 
of  4000  acres,  fires,  books,  your  own  fi^e 
will,  and  my  own  very  indiflerent  company. 
'Balnea,  vina*  *.* 

"  Hodgson  will  plague  you,  I  fear,  with 
verse  ;  —  for  my  own  part  I  will  conclude, 
with  Martial, '  nil  recitabo  tibi ;  *  and  surely 
the  last  inducement  is  not  the  least.  Ponder 
on  my  proposition,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Moore,  yours  ever. 

"Byron." 

Among  those  acts  of  generosity  and  friend- 
ship by  which  every  year  of  Lord  Byron's 
life  was  signalised,  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
that,  for  its  own  peculiar  seasonableness  and 
delicacy,  as  well  as  for  the  perfect  worthiness 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it,  de- 
serves more  honourable  mention  than  that 
which  I  am  now  about  to  record,  and  which 
took  place  nearly  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  The  friend,  whose  good  for- 
tune it  was  to  inspire  the  feeling  thus  tes- 
tified, was  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  so  many  of  the  preceding  letters  are 
addressed ;  and  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  rob 
him  of  the  grace  and  honour  of  bein^  him- 
self, the  testimony  of  obligations  so  signal,  I 
shall  here  lay  before  mv  readers  an  extract 
from  the  letter  with  which,  in  reference  to 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  noble  fiiend's  Jour- 
nals, he  has  favoured  me :  — 

"  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  explain 
the  circumstances  to  which  this  passage  al- 
ludes, however  private  their  nature.  They 
are,  indeed,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  my  lamented  friend.  Having  be- 
come involved,  unfortunately,  in  difficulties 
and  embarrassments,  I  received  firom  Lord 
Byron  (besides  former  pecuniary  obligations} 
assistance,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  poundfs.  Aid  of  such 
magnitude  was  equally  unsolicited  and  un- 
expected on  my  part ;  but  it  was  a  long- 
cherished,  though  secret,  purpose  of  my 
fnend  to  afford  that  aid  ;  and  he  only  wait- 
ed for  the  period  when  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  most  service.     His  own  words  were, 

being  Immortally  remembered.  This  proves  that  Tfane 
cannot  cope  with  sorrow.'^ A  most  contorted  Interpre- 
tation, and  a  most  exemplary  non  sequitur  I" — ffVvl- 
mifutcr  Rev.  1830.3 
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^OD  the  occasion  of  conferring  this  over- 
whelming faTour,  '  I  always  intended  to  do 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1811—1812. 

CQILDE  HABOLD  IN  THE  PRESS  —  ADDI- 
TIONS AND  ALTERATIONS. — BINTS  FROM 
HORACE,  CURSE  OP  MINEBYA,  AND  A 
FIFTH  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND 
SCOTCH  RETIEWER8  LIKEWISE  IN  THE 
PRESS. — EPISODE. — LETTERS  TO  ROBERT 
RUSHTON,  MR.  HODGSON,  AND  YOUNG  COW- 
ELL.  MAIDEN  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

LORDS. — ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  LORD  HOL^ 

LAND. PUBLICATION  OF  CHILDE  HAROLD. 

—  ITS  INSTANTANEOUS  SUCCESS. PRE- 
SENTATION OF  THE  COPT-RIGHT  TO  MR. 
DALLAS. 

During  all  this  time,  and  through  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  his  poem 
of  "Chiide  Harold**  was  in  its  progress 
through  the  press  ;  and  to  the  changes  and 
additions  which  he  made  in  the  course  of 
printing,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
of  the  work  owe  their  existence.  On  com- 
paring, indeed,  his  rough  draft  of  the  two 
cantos  with  the  finished  form  in  which  they 
exist  at  present,  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
power  which  the  man  of  genius  possesses, 
not  only  of  surpassing  others,  but  of  improving 
on  himself.  Originally,  the  ''little  Page^ 
and  **  Yeoman "  of  the  ChUde  were  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  notice  in  the  following 
tame  stanzas,  by -expanding  the  substance 
of  which  into  their  present  light,  Ivric  shape, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  bow  much 
the  poet  has  gained  in  variety  and  dramatic 
eStct :  — 

*'  And  ot  hif  train  there  was  a  hencbman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  serred  his  master  weU ; 
And  often  woold  bis  pranksome  prate  engage 
Chllde  Bonm's  i  ear,  when  his  prond  heart  did  swdl 
WfCh  anlleo  thoughU  that  he  disdaln'd  to  tell. 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin'  smiled, 
When  aoght  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell. 
The  gloomy  fllm  ft-om  Harold's  eye  beguiled. 

**  Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  iar  oountrie  \ 
And,  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake, 
On  whole  fair  banks  he  grew  firom  Infancy, 

1  If  there  could  be  any  donbt  as  to  his  intention  of 
delineating  himself  in  his  hero,  this  adoption  of  the  old 
Norman  name  of  his  family,  which  he  seems  to  have  at 
first  contemplated,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  it. 

>  In  the  MS.  thenamw  "Robin**  and   **  Rupert" 


Bftsoons  his  UtUe  heart  beat  merrily. 
With  hope  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see. 
Of  which  onr  vaunting  travellers  oft  have  told. 
From  Biandevllle »t 

In  place  of  that  mournful  sonff  **  To  Ines," 
in  the  first  canto,  which  contains  some  of 
the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  even 
his  pen  ever  let  fidl,  he  had,  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  poem,  been  so  little  fas- 
tidious as  to  content  himself  with  such  ordi- 
nary sing-song  as  the  following :  — 

**  Oh  never  tell  again  to  me 

Of  Northern  climes  and  British  ladles, 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see. 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadix. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue, 
Nor  fiiir  her  locks,  like  English  lasses,'*  ftc.  Ac. 

There  were  also,  originally,  several  stanzas 
fill]  of  direct  personality,  and  some  that  de- 
generated into  a  style  still  more  familiar  and 
ludicrous  than  that  of  the  description  of  a 
London  Sunday,  which  still  dis%ure8  the 
poem.  In  thus  mixing  up  the  li^t  with  the 
solemn,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet  to 
imitate  Ariosto.  But  it  is  far  easier  to  rise, 
with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a  strain  gene- 
rally familiar,  into  an  occasional  short  burst 
of  pathos  or  splendour,  than  to  interrupt  thus 
a  prolonged  tone  of  solemnity  by  any  de- 
scent into  the  ludicrous  or  burlesque.  ■*  In 
the  former  case,  the  transition  may  have  the 
efiect  of  softening  or  elevating,  while,  in  the 
latter,  it  ahnost  invariably  shocks  ; — for  the 
same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  of  pathos 
or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  has  a  peculiar 
charm  ;  while  the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes 
into  tragedy,  however  sanctioned  among  us 
by  habit  and  authority,  rarely  &ils  to  offend. 
Xne  noble  poet  was,  himself,  convinced  of 
the  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  in  none  of 
the  succeeding  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  r^ 
peated  it. 

Of  the  satiric  parts,  some  verses  on  the 
well-known  traveller.  Sir  John  Carr,  mav 
supply  us  with,  at  least,  a  harmless  speci- 
men:— 

*'  Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Sights,  saints,  antiques,  arts,  aneodotes,  and  war. 
Go,  hie  ye  htace  to  Paternoster  Row,  — 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  boke  of  Carr  ? 
Green  Erin's  Knight,  and  Europe's  wandering  star. 
Then  listen,  readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought^  and  wrote  afar: 
All  these  are  ooop'd  within  one  Quarto's  brink  ; 

This  borrow,  steal  (don't  buy),  and  tell  us  what  you 
thtok.** 


had  been  successively  inserted  here  and  scratched  out 
again. 

'  Here  the  manuscript  is  Illegible. 

*  Among  the  acknowledged  blemishes  of  Milton's  great 
poem  is  bis  abrupt  transition.  In  this  manner,  into  an 
Imitation  of  Ariosto's  style,  in  the  "  Paradise  of  Fools." 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1812. 


Amone  those  passages  which,  in  the 
course  of  revisal,  he  introduced,  like  pieces 
of  "  rich  inlay,"  into  the  poem,  was  that  fine 
stanza  — 

"  Yet  if,  at  boUoct  mien  hare  deem'd,  thero  be 
A  land  of  sottlf  beyond  that  aable  ihore,"  &c.'— 

through  which  lines,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  tone  of  scepticism  breathes,  (as  well 
aa  in  those  tender  verses  — 

**  Yei,  —  I  will  dream  that  wo  may  meet  again,"); 

it  is  a  scepticism  whose  sadness  calls  far 
more  for  pity  than  blame  ;  there  being  dis- 
coverable, even  through  its  very  doubts, 
an  innate  warmth  of  piety,  which  they  had 
been  able  to  obscure,  but  not  to  chilL  To 
use  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  in  a  note 
which  it  was  onpe  his  intention  to  affix  to 
these  stanzas, V^et  it  be  remembered  that 
the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not 
sneiarmg,  scepticism,**  —  a  distinction  never 
to  be  lost  Bight  of ;  as,  however  hopeless 
may  be  the  conversion  of  the  scoffing  infidel, 
he  who  feels  pain  in  doubting  has  still  aUve 
within  him  the  seeds  of  beli^.  \y^ 

At  the  same  time  with  Childe  Harold,  he 
had  three  other  works  in  the  press, — his 
"Hmts  from  Horace,"  "The  Curse  of 
Minerva,**  and  a  fif^h  edition  of  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  The  note 
upon  the  latter  poem,  which  had  been  the 
lucky  origin  of  our  acquaintance,  was  with- 
drawn in  this  edition,  and  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  which  he  had  the  kindness 
to  submit  to  my  perusal,  substituted  in  its 
place. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  whole  of 
the  two  cantos  being  printed  off,  some  of 
the  poet's  friends,  and,  among  others,  Mr. 
Rogers  and  myself,  were  so  far  favoured  as 
to  be  indulged  with  a  perusal  of  the  sheets. 
In  adverting  to  this  period  in  his  "  Memo- 
randa," Lord  Byron,  I  remember,  mentioned, 
—  as  one  of  the  ill  omens  which  preceded 
the  publication  of  the  poem,  —  that  some 
of  the  literary  friends  to  whom  it  was  shown 
expressed  doubts  of  its  success,  and  that 
one  among  them  had  told  him  "  it  was  too 
good  for  the  age."  Whoever  may  have  pro- 
nounced this  opinion,  —  and  I  have  some 
suspicion  that  I  am  myself  the  guilty  person, — 
the  age  has,  it  must  be  owned,  most  trium- 
phantly refuted  the  calumny  upon  its  taste 
which  the  remark  implied. 

It  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rogers  I  first 
saw  the  sheets  of  the  poem,  and  glanced 
hastily  over  a  few  of  the  stanzas  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me  as  beautiful.  Having  oc- 
casion, the  same  morning,  to  write  a  note  to 
Lord  Bvron,  I  expressed  strongly  the  admir- 
ation which  this  foretaste  of  his  work  had 


excited   in  me  ;  and  the   following  is  —  as. 
far  as   relates    to    literary  matters  — the 
answer  I  received  fi'om  him. 


Lbttsb  88.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 


« 


0= 


**  January  99. 181^ 

My  dear  Moore, 

"  I  wish  very  much  I  could  have  seen 
you ;  I  am  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  tribula- 
tion.   ♦    ♦    • 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  I  dblike  your 
poesy  ?  I  have  expressed  no  such  opinion, 
either  in  prwU  or  elsewhere.  In  scnbbling 
myself,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  find  fault, 
and  I  fixed  upon  the  trite  charge  of  immo- 
rality, because  I  could  discover  no  other, 
and  was  so  perfectly  qualified  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  heart,  to  '  pluck  that  mote  firom 
my  neighbour's  eye.' 

"  I  feel  very,  very  much  obliged  by  your 
approbation;  but,  at  ihit  moment^  praise, 
even  your  praise,  passes  by  me  like  '  tne  idle 
wind.'  I  meant  and  mean  to  send  you  a 
copy  the  moment  of  publication ;  but  now 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  damned,  deceitful, 
"^  delightful  woman,  as  Mr.  Liston  says  in 
the  Knight  of  Snowdon.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Moore, 

"  Ever  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Byron." 


The  passages  here  omitted  contain  rather 
too  amusiog  an  account  of  a  disturbance  that 
had  just  occurred  in  the  establishment  at 
Newstead,  in  consequence  of  the  detected 
mbconduct  of  one  of  the  maid-servants,  who 
had  been  supposed  to  stand  rather  too  hip;h 
in  the  favour  of  her  master,  and,  by  the  airs 
of  authority  which  she  thereupon  assumed, 
had  disposed  all  the  rest  of  the  household  to 
regard  her  with  no  very  charitable  eyes. 
The  chief  actors  in  the  strife  were  this 
sultana  and  youns  Rushton;  and  the  first 
point  in  dispute  that  came  to  Lord  Byron's 
knowledge  (though  circumstances,  far  from 
creditable  to  the  damsel,  afterwards  tran- 
spired) was,  whether  Rushton  was  bound  to 
carry  letters  to  "  the  Hut"  at  the  bidding  of 
this  female.  To  an  episode  of  such  a  nature 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  alluding,  were 
it  not  for  the  two  rather  curious  letters  that 
follow,  which  show  how  gravely  and  coolly 
the  young  lord  could  arbitrate  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  with  what  considerate  leaning 
towards  the  servant  whose  fidelity  he  had 

E roved,  in  preference  to  any  new  liking  or 
mcy  by  which  it  might  be  suspected  he  was 
actuated  towards  the  other. 
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LsTTSs  84.    TO  ROBERT  RUSHTON. 

**  8.  St  Junes't  Street,  Jon.  SI.  1812. 

**  Though  I  have  no  objection  to  your  re- 
fusal to  carry  letten  to  Mealey's,  you  will 
take  care  that  the  letters  are  taken  by  Spero 
at  the  proper  time.  I  have  also  to  observe, 
that  Susan  is  to  be  treated  with  civility,  and 
not  huulied  by  any  person  over  whom  1  have 
the  smallest  controul,  or,  indeed,  by  any  one 
whatever,  while  I  have  the  power  to  protect 
her.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  any  subject 
of  complaint  against  you ;  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  you  to  thuik  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  repeat  it,  after  the  care  I  have 
taken  of  you,  and  my  favourable  intentions 
in  your  behalf.  I  see  no  occasion  for  any 
communication  whatever  between  you  and 
the  wamen^  and  wish  you  to  occupy  yourself 
in  preparing  for  the  situation  in  which  you 
will  be  plac^.  If  a  common  sense  of  de- 
cency cannot  prevent  you  from  conducting 
yourself  towards  them  with  rudeness,  I 
should  at  least  hope  that  your  own  interest, 
and  regard  for  a  master  who  has  never 
treated  you  with  unkindness,  will  have  some 
wei^t.    Yours,  &c. 

•*  Byron. 

"  P.S. — I  wish  you  to  attend  to  your 
arithmetic,  to  occupy  yourself  in  surveying, 
.  measuring,  and  making  yourself  acquaint^ 
with  every  particular  relative  to  the  land  of 
Ncwstead,  and  you  will  u/rite  to  me  one  letter 
every  week,  that  I  may  know  how  you  go 

LsTTBH  85.    TO  ROBERT  RUSHTON. 

**  8.  St.  James's  Street,  January  25. 1813. 

*'  Your  refusal  to  carry  the  letter  was  not 
a  subject  of  remonstrance :  it  was  not  a 
part  of  your  business  ;  but  the  language  you 
used  to  the  girl  was  (as  the  stated  it)  highly 
improper. 

"  You  say,  that  you  also  have  something 
to  complain  of ;  then  state  it  to  me  imme- 
diately :  it  would  be  very  unfair,  and  very 
contrary  to  my  disposition,  not  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  cniestion. 

**  If  any  tning  has  jMissed  between  you 
before  or  smce  my  last  visit  to  Newstead,  do 
not  be  afiraid  to  mention  it.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  deceive  me,  though  the  would. 
Whatever  it  is,  you  shall  be  forpiven.  I 
have  not  been  without  some  suspicions  on 
the  subject,  and  am  certain  that,  at  your 
time  of  life,  the  blame  could  not  attach  to 
you.  Yoa  will  not  consult  any  one  as  to 
your  answer,  but  write  to  me  immediately. 
I  shall  be  more  ready  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  advance,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 


have  heard  a  word  fi'om  you  before  against 
any  human  beins,  which  convinces  me  you 
would  not  mahciously  assert  an  untruth. 
There  is  not  any  one  who  can  do  the  least 
ii\jury  to  you,  while  you  conduct  yourself 
properly.  I  shall  expect,  your  answer  im- 
mediately.    Yours,  dec. 

"  Byron." 

It  was  after  writing  these  letters  that  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  improper 
levities  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  dismissed  her  and 
another  female  servant  from  Newstead  ;  and 
how  strongly  he  allowed  this  discovery  to 
affect  his  mind,  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson. 

Lima  86.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

«*  8.  St.  James's  Street,  February  16..181S. 

"  Dear  Hodgson, 

'*  I  send  you  a  proof.  Last  week  I  was 
very  ill  and  confined  to  bed  with  stone  in 
the  kidney,  but  I  am  now  quite  recovered. 
If  the  stone  had  got  into  my  heart  instead 
of  my  kidneys,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
better.  The  women  are  gone  to  their  rela- 
tives, after  many  attempts  to  explain  what 
was  already  too  clear.  However,  I  have 
quite  recovered  that  also,  and  only  wonder 
at  my  folly  in  excepting  my  own  strumpets 
from  the  general  corruption, — albeit  a  two 
months'  weakness  is  better  than  ten  years. 
I  have  one  request  to  make,  which  is,  never 
mention  a  woman  again  in  any  letter  to  me, 
or  even  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  sex. 
I  won't  even  read  a  word  of  the  feminine 
gender  ;  —  it  must  all  be  *  propria  quae 
maribufl.' 

**  In  the  spring  of  1813  I  shall  leave 
England  for  ever.  Every  thing  in  my  affairs 
tends  to  this,  and  my  inclinations  and  health 
do  not  discourage  it.  Neither  my  habits 
nor  constitution  are  improved  by  your 
customs  or  your  climate.  I'  shall  find 
employment  in  making  myself  a  g€>od 
Onental  scholar.  I  shall  retain  a  mansion 
in  one  of  the  fairest  islands,  and  retrace,  at 
intervals,  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  East.  In  the  mean  time,  1  am  adjusting 
my  concerns,  which  will  (when  arranged) 
leave  me  with  wealth  sufficient  even  for 
home,  but  enough  for  a  principality  in 
Turkey.  At  present  they  are  involved,  but 
I  hope,  by  taking  some  necessary  but  un- 
pleasant steps,  to  clear  every  thing.  Hob- 
nouse  is  expected  daily  in  London  :  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
will  come  up  and  *  drink  deep  ere  he  depart,* 
if  not,  *  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain  ;* 
— but  Cambridge  will  bring  sad  recollections 
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to  him,  and  worse  to  me,  though  for  very 
dilTerent  reasons.  I  believe  the  only  human 
being  that  ever  loved  me  in  truth  and  entirely 
was  of,  or  belonging  to,  Cambridge,  and,  in 
that,  no  change  can  now  take  place.  There 
is  one  consolation  in  death  —  where  he  sets 
his  seal,  the  impression  can  neither  be  melted, 
nor  broken,  but  endureth  for  ever. 

"  Yours  always,  "  B." 

Among  those  lesser  memoriab  of  his  good 
nature  and  mindfulness,  which,  while  they 
are  precious  to  those  who  possess  them,  are 
not  unworthy  of  admiration  from  others, 
may  be  reckoned  such  letters  as  the  fol- 
lowing, to  a  youth  at  Eton,  recommending 
another,  who  was  about  to  be  entered  at 
that  school,  to  his  care. 

LSTTBS  87.    TO  MASTER  JOHN  COWELL. 

**  8.  St.  JuDw'i  Street,  February  12.  1812. 

**  My  dear  John, 

*'  You  have  probably  long  ago  forgotten 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  woulo,  per- 
haps, be  unable  to  recognise  yourfelf,  from 
the  difference  which  must  naturally  have 
taken  place  in  your  stature  and  appearance 
since  he  saw  you  last.  I  have  been  rambling 
through  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  &c.  &c.  for 
some  years,  and  have  found  so  many  changes 
on  my  return,  that  it  would  be  very  unmir 
not  to  expect  that  you  should  have  had  your 
share  of  alteration  and  improvement  with 
.  the  rest.  I  write  to  request  a  favour  of  you  : 
a  little  boy  of  eleven  years,  the  son  of  Mr.**, 
my  particular  friend,  is  about  to  become  an 
Etonian,  and  I  should  esteem  any  act  of 
protection  or  kindness  to  him  as  an  obligation 
to  myself:  let  me  beg  of  you  then  to  take 
some  little  notice  of  him  at  first,  till  he  is 
able  to  shift  for  himself. 

"  I  was  happy  to  hear  a  very  favourable 
account  of  you  from  a  schoolfellow  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
yoiur  family  are  as  well  as  I  wish  them  to 
be.  I  presume  you  are  in  the  upper  school ; 
— as  an  Etonian,  vou  will  look  down  upon 
a  Harrow  man ;  but  I  never,  even  in  my 
boybh  days,  disputed  your  superiority,  which 
I  once  experienced  in  a  cricket  matcn,  where 
I  had  the  honour  of  making  one  of  eleven, 
who  were  beaten  to  their  hearts'  content  by 
your  college  in  one  mmngt, 

"Believe  me  to  be,  with  great  truth, 
&c.  &c.  "  B." 

On  the  27th  of  Februarv,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  appearance  of  Childe  Harold,  he 
made  the  first  trial  of  his  eloquence  in  the 


House  of  Lords  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Holland, — an  acquaint- 
ance no  less  honourable  than  gratifying  to 
both,  as  having  orimnated  in  feelings  the 
most  generous,  perhaps,  of  our  nature ;  a 
ready  forgiveness  of  injuries,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  frank  and  unqualified  atonement 
for  them,  on  the  other.  The  subject  of 
debate  was  the  Nottingham  Frame-breaking 
Bill;  and,  Lord  Byron  having  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Rogers  his  intention  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion,  a  communication  was,  by  the 
intervention  of  that  gentleman,  opened  be- 
tween the  noble  poet  and  Lord  Holland, 
who,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  professed  him- 
self ready  to  afford  all  the  information  and 
advice  in  his  power.  Tlie  following  letters, 
however,  wilt  best  explain  their  first  ad- 
vances towards  acquaintance. 


Lbttib  88.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"My  dear  Sir.  "Fe.^^.".*. 

"With  my  best  acknowledgments  to 
Lord  Holland,  I  have  to  offer  my  perfect 
concurrence  in  the  propriety  of  the  question 
previously  to  be  put  to  ministers.  If  their 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  I  shall,  with  his 
Lordship's  approbation,  give  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  a  Ciommittee  of  Inquiry.  I  would 
also  gladly  avail  myself  of  his  most  able 
advice,  and  any  information  or  documents 
with  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  intrust 
me,  to  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  of  facta 
it  majr  be  necessary  to  submit  to  the  House. 
"  From  all  that  fell  under  my  own  observ- 
ation during  my  Christmas  visit  to  Newstead, 
I  feel  convmced  that,  if  conciHatory  measures 
are  not  very  soon  adopted,  the  most  unhappy 
consequences  may  be  apprehended.  Nightly 
outrage  and  daily  depredation  are  already  at 
theirheight ;  and  not  only  the  masters  of 
frames,  who  are  obnoxious  on  account  of 
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their  occupation,  but  persons  in  no  d^ree 
connected  with  the  malecontents  or  tAeir 
oppressors,  are  liable  to  insult  and  pillage. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  account,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me  ever  your  obliged  and 
sincere,  &c/* 


Lbttbk  89.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*'  8.  St.  James'f  Street,  February  2S.  1812. 

"  My  Lord, 

"With  my  best  thanks,  I  have  the 
honour  to  return  the  Notts,  letter  to  your 
Lordship.  I  have  read  it  with  attention, 
but  do  not  think  I  shall  venture  to  avail 
myself  of  its  contents,  as  my  view  of  the 
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question  differs  in  some  measure  from  Mr. 
Coldham's.     I  hope  I  do  not  wrong  him, 
but  kis  objections  to  the  bill  appcsar  to  me 
to  be  founded  on  certain  apprehensions  that 
he  and  his  coacyutors  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  *  ordinal  admen*  (to  quote  him)  of 
the  measure.    For  my  own  part,  I  consider 
the  manufiurturers  as  a  mucn  ii^jured  body 
of  men,  sacrificed  to  the  yiews  of  certain 
individuals  who  have  enriched  themselves 
by  those  practices  which  have  deprived  the 
fram^-workers    of  employment.      For    in- 
stance ; — by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  kind 
of  frame,  one  man  performs  the  work  of 
seven — six  are  thus  tnro wn  out  of  business. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  work  thus 
done  is  &r  inferior  in  quality,  hardly  market- 
able at  home,  and  hurried  over  witn  a  view 
to  exportation.     Surely,  my  Lord,  however 
we  may  rejoice  in  any  improvement  in  the 
arts  which  may  be  beneficial  to  mankind, 
we  must  not  allow  mankind  to  be  sacrificed 
to  improvements  in  mechanism.    The  main- 
tenance and  well-doing  of  the  industrious 
poor  18  an  object  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  community  than  the  enrichment  of  a 
few  monopolists  by  any  improvement  in  the 
implements  of  trade,  which  deprives  the 
workman  of  his  bread,  and  renders    the 
labourer  "  unworthy  of  his  hire."    My  own 
motive  for  opposing  the  bill  is  founded  on 
its  palpable  mjustice,  and  its  certain  ineffi- 
cacy.     I  have  seen  the  state  of  these  mise- 
rable men,  and  it  is  a  (Usgrace  to  a  civilised 
country.    Their  excesses  may  be  condemned, 
but  cannot  be  subject  of  wonder.      The 
effect  of  the  present  bill  would  be  to  drive 
them  into  actual  rebellion.    The  few  words 
I  shall  venture  to  offer  on  Thursday  will  be 
founded  u|N>n  these  opinions  formed  from 
my  own  obeervadons   on  the  spot.     By 
previous  inquiry,  I  am  convinced  tnese  men 
would  have  been  restored  to  employment, 
and  the  county  to  tranquillity.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  yet  too  late,  and  is  surely  worth  the 
txiaL     It  can  never  be  too  late  to  employ 
force  in  such  circumstances.    I  believe  your 
Lordship  does  not  coincide  with  me  entirely 
on  tlus  subject,  and  most  cheeHuUy  and 
sincerely  shall  I  submit  to  your  superior 
judgment  and  experience,  and  take  some 
other  line  of  argument  against  the  bUl,  or 
be  sflent  altogether,  should  you  deem  it 
more  advisable.    Condemning,  as  every  one 
must  condemn,  the  conduct  of  these  wretches, 
I  believe  in  the  existence  of  grievances  which 
call  rather  for  pity  than  punishment.     I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 

**  Most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

"  Byron," 


"  P.  S.  —  I  am  a  little  apprehensive  that 
your  Lordship  will  think  me  too  lenient  to- 
wards these  men,  and  half  a  frame'breaker 
myteif,* 

It  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  the  am- 
bition of  Lord  Byron  to  acquire  distinction 
as  well  in  oratory  as  in  poesy ;  but  Nature 
seems  to  set  herself  against  pluralities  in 
fame.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  this 
debate, — as  most  or  the  best  orators  have 
done,  in  their  first  essays,  — not  only  by 
composing,  but  writing  down,  the  whole  of 
his  speech  beforehand.  The  reception  he 
met  with  was  flattering ;  some  of  tne  noble 
speakers  on  his  own  side  complimented  him 
veiy  warmly ;  and  that  he  was  himself  highly 
pleased  with  his  success,  appears  from  the 
annexed  account  of  Mr.  Dallas,  which  gives 
a  lively  notion  of  his  boyish  elation  on  the 
occasion. 

•'  When  he  left  the  great  chamber,  I  went 
and  met  him  in  the  passage ;  he  was  elowing 
with  success,  and  much  agitated.  I  had  an 
umbrella  in  my  right  hand,  not  expecting 
that  he  would  put  out  his  hand  to  me ;  — 
in  my  haste  to  take  it  when  offered,  I  had 
advanced  my  left  hand  — '  What!'  said  he, 
'  give  your  fiiend  your  left  hand  upon  such  an 
occasion  ?'  I  showed  the  cause,  and  imme- 
diately changinj^  the  umbrella  to  the  other 
hand,  I  gave  him  my  right  hand,  which  he 
shook  and  pressed  warmly.  He  was  ^eatly 
elated,  and  repeated  some  of  the  compliments 
which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  mentioned 
one  or  two  of  the  peers  who  had  desired  to 
be  introduced  to  him.  He  concluded  with 
saying,  that  he  had,  by  his  speech,  raven  me 
the  best  advertisement  for  Childe  Harold's 
Pilflimage.'' 

The  speech  itself,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dallas 
firom  the  noble  speaker's  own  manuscript,  is 
pointed  and  vigorous  ;  and  the  same  sort  of 
mterest  that  is  felt  in  reading  the  poetry  of 
a  Burke,  may  be  eratified,  perhaps,  by  a 
few  specimens  of  the  oratoiy  of  a  Byron. 
In  the  very  opening  of  his  speech,  he  thus 
introduces  himself  by  the  melancholy  avowal, 
that  in  that  assembly  of  his  brother  nobles 
he  stood  almost  a  stranger. 

"  As  a  person  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  suffering  county,  though  a  stranger 
not  only  to  this  House  in  general,  but  to 
almost  every  individual  whose  attention  I 
presume  to  solicit,  I  must  claim  some  portion 
of  your  Lordships,  indulgence." 

The  following  extracts  comprise,  I  think, 
the  passages  ofxnost  spirit :  — 

"  When  we  are  told  that  these  men  are 
leagued  toother,  not  only  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their  very 
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means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  warfare, 
of  the  last  eighteen  years  which  has  de- 
stroyed their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all 
men*s  comfort ;  —  that  policy  which,  origi- 
nating with  '  great  statesmen  now  no  more,' 
has  survived  the  dead  to  become  a  curse  on 
the  living,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration I  These  men  never  destroyed  their 
looms  till  they  were  become  useless— worse 
than  useless ;  till  they  were  become  actual 
impediments  to  their  exertions  in  obtaining 
their  daily  bread.  Can  you  then  wonder 
that,  in  times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy, 
convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  felony,  are 
found  in  a  station  not  far  beneath  that  of 
your  Lordships,  the  lowest,  though  once 
most  usefiil,  portion  of  the  people  should 
forget  their  duty  in  their  distresses,  and  be- 
come only  less  guilty  than  one  of  their 
representatives?  fiut  while  the  exalted 
offender  can  find  means  to  baffle  the  law, 
new  capital  punishments  must  be  devised, 
new  snares  of  death  must  be  spread  for  the 
wretched  mechanic  who  is  famished  into 
guilt.  These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but 
the  spade  was  in  other  hands  .-  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  be^,  but  there  was  none  to 
relieve  them.  Their  own  means  of  subsist- 
ence were  cut  off;  all  other  employments 
pre-occuppied ;  and  their  excesses,  however 
to  be  deplored  or  condemned,  can  hardly  be 
the  subject  of  surprise. 

"  I  have  traversed  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Peninsula ;  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  most 
oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  but  never, 
under  the  most  despotic  of  infidel  govern- 
ments, did  I  behold  such  squalid  wretched- 
ness as  I  have  seen  since  my  return,  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  Christian  country.  And 
what  are  your  remedies  ?  Afler  months  of 
inaction,  and  months  of  action  worse  than 
inactivity,  at  length  comes  forth  the  grand 
specific,  the  never-failing  nostrum  of  all  state 
pnysicians  from  the  days  of  Draco  to  the 
present  time.  After  feeling  the  pulse,  and 
shaking  the  head  over  the  patient,  prescribing 
the  usual  course  of  warm  water  and  bleeding 
—  the  warm  water  of  your  mawkish  police, 
and  the  lancets  of  ^our  military*— -  these 
convulsions  must  termmate  in  death,  the  sure 
consummation  of  the  prescriptions  of  all 
political  Sangrados.  Setting  aside  the  pal- 
pable injustice  and  the  certain  inefficiency  of 
the  bill,  are  there  not  capital  punishments 
sufficient  on  your  statutes  ?  is  there  not 
blood,  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to 
heaven  and  testify  against  you  ?  How  will 
you  carry  this  oill  into  effect?  Can  you 
commit  a  whole  county  to  their  own  prisons  ? 
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Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field,  and 
hang  up  men  like  scare-crows  ?  or  will  you 
proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this  measure 
into  effect,)  by  decimation  ;  place  the  country 
under  martial  law  ;  depopulate  and  lay  waste 
all  around  you,  and  restore  Sherwood  Forest 
as  an  acceptable  gift  to  the  crown  in  its 
former  condition  of  a  royal  chase,  and  an 
asylum  for  outlaws  ?  Are  these  the  remedies 
for  a  starving  and  desperate  populace  ?  Will 
the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  your 
bayonets  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets? 
When  death  is  a  relief,  and  the  onl^  relief  it 
appears  that  you  will  afford  him,  will  he  be 
dragooned  into  tranquillity  ?  Will  that  which 
could  not  be  effected  by  your  grenadiers,  be 
accomplished  by  your  executioners  ?  If  you 
proceed  by  the  forms  of  laws,  where  is  your 
evidence  ?  Those  who  refused  to  impeach 
their  accomplices,  when  tranwortation  only 
was  the  punishment,  will  hardly  be  tempted 
to  witness  against  them  when  death  is  the 
penalty.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  I  think  a  little  investi- 
gation, some  previous  inquiry,  would  induce 
even  them  to  change  their  purpose.  That 
most  fiivourite  state  measure,  so  marvellously 
efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances, 
temporising^  would  not  be  without  its  ad- 
vantage in  this.  "When  a  proposal  is  made 
to  emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  you 
deliberate  for  years,  you  temporise  and  tam- 
per with  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  a  death-bill 
must  be  passed  off  hand,  without  a  thought 
of  the  consequences." 

In  reference  to  his  own  parliamentary  di»- 
s,  and  to  this  maiden  speech  in  particular, 
find  the  following  remarks  in  one  of  his 
Journals :  — 

"  Sheridan's  liking  for  me  (whether  he 
was  not  mystifying  me  I  do  not  know,  but 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  others  told  me  that 
he  said  the  same  both  before  and  after  he 
knew  me,)  was  founded  upon  'English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  care  about  poetry,  (or  about 
mine — at  least,  any  but  that  poem  of  mine,) 
but  he  was  sure,  fix>m  thatejiA  other  symptoms, 
I  should  make  an  orator,  if  I  would  but  take 
to  speaking,  and  grow  a  parliament  man. 
He  never  ceased  harping  upon  this  to  me  to 
the  last ;  and  I  remember  my  old  tutor.  Dr. 
Drury,  had  the  same  notion  when  I  was  a 
boy ;  but  it  never  was  my  turn  of  inclination 
to  try.  I  spoke  once  or  twice,  as  all  young 
peers  do,  as  a  kind  of  introduction  into 
public  life  ;  but  dissipation,  shyness,  haughty 
and  reserved  opinions,  together  with  the 
short  time  I  lived  in  England  after  my  ma^- 
jority  (only  about  five  years  in  all),  prevented 
me  m>m  resuming  the  experiment.     As  far 
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as  it  went,  it  was  not  diacouragine,  parti- 
cularly my  firtt  speech  (I  spoke  three  or 
four  tunes  in  all)  ;  but  just  after  it,  my  poem 
of  Childe  Harold  was  publbhed,  and  nobody 
ever  thought  about  my  prose  afterwards,  nor 
indeed  did  I ;  it  became  to  me  a  secondary 
and  neglected  object,  though  I  sometimes 
wonder  to  myself  if  I  should  have  suc- 
ceeded." 

His  immediate  impressions  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  his  nrst  speech  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  addressed  soon  after  to 
BIr.  Hodgson. 

LcTTSB  90.       TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

**  8.  St.  James's  Street,  March  5. 1813. 

"  My  dear  Hodgson, 

"  We  are  not  answerable  for  reports  of 
speeches  in  the  papers ;  they  are  always 
given  incorrectly,  and  on  this  occasion  more 
so  than  usual,  from  the  debate  in  the 
Commons  on  the  same  night.  The  Morning 
Post  should  have  said  eighteen  years.  How- 
ever, you  will  find  the  speech,  as  spoken,  in 
the  Parliamentary  Register,  when  it  comes 
out.  Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  paid  me  some  high  com- 
pliments in  the  course  of  their  speeches, 
as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  papers,  and 
Lords  Eldon  and  Harrowby  answered  me.  I 
have  had  many  marvellous  eulogies  repeated 
to  me  since,  m  person  and  by  proxy,  from 
divers  persons  ministerial — yea,  ndmsterial! 
—  as  well  as  oppositionists  ;  of  them  I  shall 
only  mention  Sir  F.  Burdett.  He  says  it  is 
the  best  speech  by  a  lord  since  the  '  Lord 
knows  when,'  probably  from  a  fellow-feeling 
in  the  sentiments.  Lord  H.  tells  roe  I  shaU 
beat  them  all  if  I  persevere ;  and  Lord  G. 
remarked  that  the  construction  of  some  of 
my  periods  are  very  like  Burke^s  1 1  And  so 
mucn  for  vanity.  I  spoke  veiy  violent  sen- 
tences with  a  sort  of  modest  impudence, 
abused  every  thing  and  every  body,  and 
put  the  Lord  Chancellor  very  much  out  of 
humour ;  and  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear, 
have  not  lost  any  character  by  the  experiment. 
As  to  my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enough, 
perhaps  a  little  theatrical.  I  could  not 
recognise  myself  or  any  one  else  in  the  news- 
pliers. 

**My  poesy  comes  out  on  Saturday. 
Hobhouse  is  here ;  I  shall  tell  him  to  write. 
My  stone  is  gone  for  the  present,  but  I  fear 

I  [The  couplet  Is  Dryden's : — 

*'  ForgiTeneH  to  the  iojared  doth  belong,         ^^ 
But  they  ne*er  pardon  who  oommit  the  wron  j?*] 

'  To  bis  sbter,  the  HoQoorablo  Mrs.  Leigh,  one  of  the 


is  part  of  my  habit.     We  all  talk  of  a  visit 
to  Cambridge. 

"  Yours  ever,        "  B." 

Of  the  same  date  as  the  above  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lord  Holland,  accompanying 
a  copy  of  his  new  publication,  and  written  in 
a  tone  that  cannot  fail  to  give  a  high  idea  of 
his  good  feeling  and  candour. 

L«mB91.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*«  St.  James's  Street,  March  5. 1819. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  May  I  request  your  Lordship  to  ac- 
cept a  copy  of  the  thing  which  accompanies 
this  note  r  You  have  already  so  fully  proved 
the  truth  of  the  first  line  of  Pope's  couplet ', 
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that  I  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  verse  that  follows.  If  I  were  not 
perfectly  convinced  that  any  thing  I  may 
nave  formerly  uttered  in  the  boyish  rashness 
of  my  misplaced  resentment  had  made  as 
little  impression  as  it  deserved  to  make,  I 
should  hardly  have  die  confidence  —  perhaps 
your  Lordship  may  give  it  a  stronger  and 
more  appropriate  api^ellation  —  to  send  you 
a  quarto  of  the  same  scribbler.  But  your 
Lordship,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  to-day,  is 
troubled  with  the  gout ;  if  my  book  can  pro- 
duce a  laugh  against  itself  or  the  author,  it 
will  be  of  some  service.  If  it  can  set  you 
to  sleep,  the  benefit  will  be  yet  greater  ;  and 
as  some  facetious  persona^  observed  half  a 
century  ago,  that '  poetry  is  a  mere  drug,*  I 
offer  you  mine  as  a  humble  assistant  to  the 
'  eau  m^dicinale.*  I  trust  you  will  forgive 
this  and  all  my  other  bitSboneries,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
*'  Your  Lordship's  obliged  and 
"  Sincere  servant, 

"  Byhon." 

It  was  within  two  days  after  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  Childe  Harold 
appeared  < ;  —  and  the  impression  which  it 
produced  upon  the  public  was  as  instanta- 
neous as  it  nas  proved  deep  and  lasting.  Tlie 
permanence  of  such  success  genius  alone 
could  secure  ;  but  to  its  instant  and  enthu- 
siastic burst,  other  causes,  besides  the  merit 
of  the  work,  concurred. 

There  are  those  who  trace  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  strong 

ilrst  presentation  copies  was  sent,  with  the  following  in 
sorption  In  it :  — 

**  To  Augusta,  my  dearest  sister,  and  my  best  Mend, 
who  has  ever  loved  me  much  better  than  I  deserved,  this 
volume  Is  presented  by  her/alA«r*>  son,  and  most  affec- 
tionate brother.  **  B.** 
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features  of  relationship  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived;  who  think  that  the  great  events 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  men's  minds,  by 
habituatmg  them  to  the  daring  and  the  free, 
and  allowing  full  vent  to  "  the  flash  and  out- 
break of  fiery  spirits,"  had  led  naturally  to 
the  production  of  such  a  poet  as  Byron  ; 
and  that  he  was,  in  short,  as  much  the  child 
and  representative  of  the  Revolution,  in 
poesy,  as  another  great  man  of  the  age, 
Kapoleon,  was  in  statesmanship  and  warfare. 
Without  going  the  full  ieneth  of  this  notion, 
it  will,  at  least,  be  conceded,  that  the  free 
loose  which  had  been  given  to  all  the  pas- 
sions and  ener^es  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  great  struggle  of  that  period,  together 
with  the  constant  spectacle  of  such  astound- 
inff  vicissitudes  as  were  passing,  almost 
Tlaily,  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  had  creat- 
ed, in  all  minds,  and  in  every  walk  of  in- 
tellect, a  taste  for  strong  excitement,  which 
the  stimulants  supplied  from  ordinary  sources 
were  insufficient  to  gratify  ;  —  that  a  tame 
deference  to  established  authorities  had  fall- 
en into  disrepute,  no  less  in  literature  than 
in  politics ;  and  that  the  poet  who  should 
breathe  into  his  songs  the  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate spirit  of  the  age,  and  assert,  untram- 
melled and  unawed,  the  high  dominion  of 
genius,  would  be  the  most  sure  of  an  audience 
toned  in  sympathy  with  his  strains. 

It  is  true  that,  to  the  licence  on  religious 
subjects,  which  revelled  through  the  first 
acts  of  that  tremendous  drama,,  a  disposition 
of  an  opposite  tendencv  had,  for  some  time, 
succeeded.  Against  the  wit  of  the  scofier, 
not  only  piety,  but  a  better  taste,  revolted  ; 
and  had  Lord  Byron,  in  touching  on  such 
themes  in  Childe  Harold,  adopted  a  tone  of 
levity  or  derision,  (such  as,  unluckily,  he 
sometimes  afterwards  descended  to,)  not  all 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  his  work  would 
have  secured  for  it  a  prompt  or  uncontest- 
ed triumph.  As  it  was,  however,  the  few 
dashes  oi  scepticism  with  which  he  darkened 
his  strain,  &r  from  checking  his  popularity, 
were  among  those  attractions  which,  as  I 
have  said,  independent  of  all  the  charms  of 
the  poetry,  accelerated  and  heightened  its 
success.  The  religious  feeling  that  has 
sprung  up  through  Europe  since  the  French 
revolution — like  the  political  principles  that 
have  emei^ed  out  of  the  same  event  — 
in  rejecting  all  the  licentiousness  of  that 
period,  have  preserved  much  of  its  spirit 
of  freedom  and^  inquiry  ;  and,  among  the 
best  fruits  of  this  enlarged  and  enlightened 
piety,  is  the  liberty  which  it  disposes  men 
to  accord  to  the  opinions,  and  even  heresies, 
of  others.     To  persons  tiius  sincerely,  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  tolerantly,  devout,  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  mind,  like  that  of  Byron, 
labouring  in  the  eclipse  of  scepticism,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of  deep  and 
solemn  interest.  If  they  had  already  known 
what  it  was  to  doubt,  themselves,  they  would 
enter  into  his  fate  with  mournful  sympathy  ; 
while,  if  safe  in  the  tranquil  haven  ot  faith, 
thev  would  look  with  pity  on  one  who  was 
still  a  wanderer.  Besides,  erring  and  dark 
as  might  be  his  views  at  that  moment,  there 
were  circumstances  in  his  character  and  &te 
that  gave  a  hope  of  better  thoughts  yet  dawn- 
ing upon  him.  From  his  temperament  and 
youth,  there  could  be  little  fear  that  he  was 
vet  hardened  in  his  heresies  ;  and  as,  for  a 
heart  wounded  like  his,  there  was,  they  knew, 
but  one  true  source  of  consolation,  so  it  was 
hoped  that  the  love  of  truth,  so  apparent  in 
all  he  wrote,  would,  one  day,  enable  him  to 
find  it. 

Another,  and  not  the  least  of  those  causes 
which  concurred  with  the  intrinsic  claims  of 
his  genius  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  tide  of 
success  that  now  flowed  upon  him,  was,  un- 
questionably, the  peculiarity  of  his  personal 
history  and  character.  There  had  been,  in 
his  very  first  introduction  of  himself  to  the 
public,  a  sufficient  portion  of  singularity  to 
excite  strong  attention  and  interest.  \Vhile 
all  other  youths  of  talent,  in  his  high  station, 
are  heralded  into  life  by  the  applauses  and 
anticipations  of  a  host  of  fiiends,  young  By- 
ron^ stood  forth  alone,  unannounced  by  either 
praise  or  promise,  —  the  representative  of 
an  ancient  house,  whose  name,  long  lost  in 
the  gloomy  solitudes  of  Newstead,  seemed 
to  have  just  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  half 
a  century  in  his  person.  The  circumstances 
that,  in  succession,  followed,  —  the  prompt 
vigour  of  his  reprisals  upon  the  assailants 
ofhis  fame,  —  his  disappearance,  after  this 
achievement,  firom  the  scene  of  his  triumph, 
without  deigning  even  to  wait  for  the  laurels 
which  he  had  earned,  and  his  departure 
on  a  far  pilgrimage,  whose  limits  he  left  to 
chance  and  fancy,  —  all  these  successive  in- 
cidents had  thrown  an  air  of  adventure  round 
the  character  of  the  young  poet,  which  pre- 
pared his  readers  to  meet  naif-way  the  im- 
pressions of  his  genius.  Instead  of  findinjg 
nim,  on  a  nearer  view,  fall  short  of  their 
imaginations,  the  new  features  of  his  dispo- 
sition now  disclosed  to  them  far  outwent,  in 
peculiarity  and  interest,  whatever  they  might 
nave  preconceived  ;  while  the  curiosity  and 
sympathy,  awakened  by  what  he  suffered  to 
transpire  of  his  history,  were  still  more  height- 
ened by  the  mystery  of  his  allusions  to 
much  that  yet  remained  untold.  The  late 
losses  by  death   which  he  had  sustained. 
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and  whichy  it  was  manifest,  he  most  deeply 
mourned,  gave  a  reality  to  the  notion  formed 
of  him  by  his  admirers  which  seemed  to  au- 
thorise uiem  in  ima^ning  still  more ;  and 
what  has  been  said  of  the  poet  Young,  that 
he  found  out  the  art  of  **  making  the  public 
a  party  to  his  private  sorrows,"  may  be,  with 
infinitely  more  force  and  truth,  implied  to 
Lord  Byron. 

On  that  circle  of  society  with  whom  he 
came  immediately  in  contact,  these  personal 
influences  acted  with  increased  force,  from 
bein^  assisted  by  others,  which,  to  female 
imaginations  especially,  would  have  presented 
a  st^dency  ot  attraction,  even  without  the 
great  qualities  joined  with  them.  His  youth, 
—  the  n<^le  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and 
its  constant  play  of  lights  and  shadows,  — 
the  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner  to  wo- 
men and  his  occasional  hauehtinesstomen, — 
the  alleged  singularities  of  his  mode  of  life, 
which  kept  curiosity  alive  and  inauisitive, — 
all  these  lesser  traits  and  habitudes  concur- 
red towards  the  quick  spread  of  his  fame ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  among  many  purer 
sources  of  interest  in  his  poem,  the  allusions 
which  he  makes  to  instances  of  "  iucceuful 
passion "  in  his  career  >  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  fimdes  of  that  sex, 
whose  weakness  it  is  to  be  most  easily  won 
by  those  who  come  recommended  by  the 
greatest  number  of  triumphs  over  others. 

That  his  rank  was  also  to  be  numbered 
among  these  extrinsic  advantages  appears  to 
have  been — partly,  perhaps,  horn  a  feeling 
of  modesty  at  the  time — his  own  persuasion, 
**^  I  may  place  a  great  deal  of  it,"  said  he  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  "  to  my  being  a  lord."  It  mi^ht 
be  supposed  that  it  is  onfy  on  a  rank  infenor 
to  his  own  such  a  charm  could  operate  ;  but 
this  very  speech  is,  in  itself,  a  proof,  that  in 
no  class  wnatever  is  the  advantage  of  being 
noble  more  felt  and  appreciated  than  among 
nobles  themselves,  it  was,  also,  natunu 
that,  in  that  circle,  the  admiration  of  the 
new  poet  should  be,  at  least,  quickened  by 
the  consideration  that  he  had  sprung  up 
among  themselves,  and  that  their  order  haa, 
at  length,  produced  a  man  of  genius,  by 
whom  the  arrears  of  contribution,  long  due 

p^  >  **  Little  knew  she,  that  Memfaig  marble  heeit, 
I  Now  mMk'd  In  sllenoe,  or  wfthhdd  bf  pride, 

'  Wu  not  luukilAil  in  the  spoiler*!  art, 

i  And  spread  Its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide." 

'  Ckitde  Harold,  Canto  II. 

We  have  bare  another  Instance  of  his  propensitf  to 

'  self-misrepresentation.    However  great  might  have  been 

'  the  irregldarities  of  his  e<41ege  life,  socb  phrases  as  the 

"art  of  the  spoDer  "  and  **  spreading  snares'*  were  in 

nowise  appUcable  to  them.     [**  I  am  not  a  Joseph,** 

wroCe  Lord  Bynm,  In  1821,  "  nor  a  Sdplo ;  but  I  can 
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from  them  to  the  treasury  of  English  litera> 
ture,  would  be  at  once  fully  and  splendidly 
discharged. 

Altogether,  taking  into  consideration  the 
various  points  I  have  here  enumerated,  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  never  did  there  exist 
before,  and  it  is  most  probable  never  will  exist 
again,  a  combination  of  such  vast  mental 
power  and  surpassing  genius,  with  so  many 
other  of  those  advantages  and  attractions, 
by  which  the  world  is,  in  general,  dazzled 
and  captivated.  The  effect  was,  accordingly 
electric  ;  —  his  fame  had  not  to  wait  for 
any  of  iJie  ordinary  gradations,  but  seemed 
to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of  a  fairy 
tale,  in  a  nisht.  As  he  nimself  briefly  de- 
scribed it  in  his  memoranda, — **  I  awoke  one 
morning  and  found  myself  fiunous."  The 
first  edition  of  his  work  was  disposed  of  in- 
stantly ;  and,  as  the  echoes  of  its  reputation 
multiplied  on  all  sides,  **  Childe  Harold*' 
and  "Lord  Byron*'  became  the  theme  of 
every  tongue.  At  his  door,  most  of  the 
leading  names  of  the  day  presented  them- 
selves, —  some  of  them  persons  whom  he 
had  much  wronged  in  his  Satire,  but  who 
now  forgot  their  resentment  in  generous  ad- 
miration. From  morning  till  night  the  most 
flattering  testimonies  of  his  success  crowded 
his  table, — from  the  ffrave  tributes  of  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher  down  to 
(what  flattered  him  still  more)  the  romantic 
billet  of  some  incognita^  or  the  pressing  note 
of  invitation  from  some  fair  leader  of  fa- 
fthion ;  and,  in  place  of  the  desert  which  Lon- 
don had  been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
he  now  not  only  saw  the  whole  splendid 
interior  of  High  Life  thrown  open  to  receive 
him,  but  found  himself,  among  its  illustrious 
crowds,  the  most  distinguished  object. 

The  copyright  of  the  poem,  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Murray  for  600/.,  he  pre- 
sented, Iq  the  most  dehcate  and  unosten- 
tatious manner,  to  Mr.  Dallas  <,  saying,  at 
the  same  time,  diat  he  **  never  would  receive 
money  for  his  writings ;" — a  resolution,  the 
mixed  result  of  generosity  and  pride,  which 
he  afterwards  wisely  abandoned,  though 
borne  out  by  the  example  of  Swifts  and 
Voltaire,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  away  most 

safely  afBrm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  seduced  any 
woman.**] 

*  '*  After  speaking  to  him  of  the  sale,  and  settling  the 
new  edition,  I  said,  *  How  can  I  possibly  think  of  this 
rapid  sale,  and  the  profits  likely  tc  ensue,  without  recol- 
lecting—*—* What  ?  *— *  Think  what  sum  your  work  may 
produce.'—*  I  shall  be  r^oiced,  and  wish  it  doubled  and 
trebled ;  but  do  not  talk  to  me  of  money.  I  never  will  re- 
ceive money  for  my  writings.*  **—DattM*«  ReooUeetiont, 

*  In  a  letter  to  Pulteney,  19th  May,  1716,  Swift  says, 
**  I  never  got  a  Cuthing  for  anything  I  writ,  except  once^ 
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of  his  cop3rrights  to  Prault  and  other  book- 
sellers, and  received  books,  not  money,  for 
those  he  disposed  of  otherwise.  To  his 
young  friend,  Mr.  Harness,  it  had  been  his 
intention,  at  first,  to  dedicate  the  work,  but, 
on  further  consideration,  he  relinquished 
his  design  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman 
(which,  with  some  others,  is  unfortunately 
lost)  alleged,  as  his  reason  for  this  change, 
the  prejudice  which,  he  foresaw,  some  parts 
of  the  poem  would  raise  a^inst  himself,  and 
his  fear  lest,  by  any  possibility,  a  share  of 
the  odium  might  so  far  extend  itself  to  his 
firiend,  as  to  injure  him  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  about  to  devote  himself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1812. 

COLONEL  GREVILLE  AND  THE  ARGYLB  IN- 
STITUTION. —  ANECDOTES. SENSITIVE- 
NESS     OP     THE      POET    ON   THE   SUBJECT 

OP  HIS    SATIRE. SUPPRESSION    OP   THE 

NEW  EDITION  OP  ENGLISH  BARDS,  ETC., 
OF  THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA,  AND  OP  THE 
HINTS  PROM  HORACE.  PARLIAMENT- 
ARY    ANECDOTES. FASHIONABLE    LIFE. 

PRESENTATION  TO  THE  PRINCE  RE- 
GENT. —  LETTER  TO  SIR   WALTER  SCOTT 

THEREON.  VISITS  TO  MIDDLETON,  AND 

TO    BOWOOD. LORD    ERSKINE. CHEEK 

CHESTER. CHELTENHAM. ADDRESS   ON 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  THEATRE 
ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE. — MR.  BETTY,  THE 
ACTOR.  ANECDOTES.  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

Not  long  afler  the  publication  of  ChOde 
Harold,  me  noble  author  paid  me  a  visit, 
one  morning,  and  putting  a  letter  into  my 
hands,  which  he  had  just  received,  requested 
that  I  would  undertake  to  manage  for  him 
whatever  proceedings  it  mifht  render  ne- 
cessary. This  letter,  I  found,  had  been  de- 
livered to  him  by  Mr.  Leckie  >  (a  gentleman 
well  known  by  a  work  on  Sicilian  affairs), 
and  came  from  a  once  active  and  popular 
member  of  the  fashionable  world,  Colonel 
Greville, — its  purport  being  to  require  of  his 
Lordship,  as  author  of  "  English  Bards,"  &c., 
such  reparation  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  for  the  injury  which,  as  Colonel 
Oreviile  conceived,  certain  passages  in  that 

and  that  by  Mr.  Fope*i  pradent  management  for  me." 
[**  Thlt  probably  alludei  to  GalllTer'i  Trateli,  for  which 
Pope  certainly  obtained  from  the  bookieller  300/.  There 
may,  however,  be  lome  queition,  whether  thig  ram  waa 
not  left  at  Pope's  disposal,  as  well  as  that  which  he  got 
for  the  Miscellanies,  and  which  Swift  abandoned  to  him." 
—  8im  Walter  Scott,  Proie  Warkt,  toI.  11.  p.  432.] 
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satire,  reflecting  upon  his  conduct  as  ma- 
nager of  the  Ajgyle  Institution,  were  cal- 
culated to  inflict  upon  his  character.  In  the 
appeal  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  there  were 
some  expressions  of  rather  an  angry  cast, 
which  Lord  Byron,  though  fuUy  conscious  of 
the  length  to  which  he  himself  had  gone, 
was  but  little  inclined  to  brook,  and,  on  my 
returning  the  letter  into  his  hands,  he  said, 
"  To  such  a  letter  as  that  there  can  be  but 
one  sort  of  answer."  He  agreed,  however, 
to  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  my  discretion, 
and  I  had,  shortly  after,  an  interview  with 
the  friend  of  Colonel  Greville.  By  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then  an  utter  stranger  to 
me,  I  was  received  with  much  courtesy,  and 
with  every  disposition  to  bring  the  affair  in- 
trusted to  us  to  an  amicable  issue.  On  my 
premising  that  the  tone  of  his  friend's  letter 
stood  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  and  that 
some  obnoxious  expressions  which  it  con- 
tained must  be  removed  before  I  could  pro- 
ceed a  single  step  towards  explanation,  he 
most  readily  consented  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle. At  his  request  I  drew  a  pen  across 
the  parts  I  considered  objectionable,  and  he 
undertook  to  send  me  the  letter  re-written 
next  morning.  In  the  mean  time  I  received 
from  Lord  Byron  the  following  paper  for  my 
guidance :  — 

•*  With  regard  to  the  passage  on  Mr.  Way's 
loss,  no  unfair  play  was  hinted  at,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  book  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly added,  that  the  managen  were 
ignorant  of  that  transaction.  As  to  the 
prevalence  of  play  at  the  Argyle,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  were  billiards  and  dice ; 
—  Lord  B.  has  been  a  witness  to  the  use 
of  both  at  the  Argyle  Rooms.  These,  it  is 
presumed,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
play.  If  play  be  allowed,  the  President  of 
the  Institution  can  hardlv  complain  of  being 
termed  the  *  Arbiter  of  Play  *,  —  or  what 
becomes  of  his  authority  ? 

"  Lord  B.  has  no  personal  animosity  to 
Colonel  Oreviile.  A  pubUc  institution,  to 
which  he  himself  was  a  subscriber,  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  a  right  to  notice  j9ii5- 
Uckly,  Of  that  institution  Colonel  OrevUle 
was  the  avowed  director; — it  is  too  late 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits. 

'*Lord  B.  must  leave  the  discussion  of 


1  [Goald  Francis  Leckie,  Esq.,  author  of  an  **  HI*, 
torical  Surrey  of  the  Foreign  AflUrs  of  Great  Britain/* 
an  **  Historical  Research  into  the  Nature  of  the  Balance 
of  Power  in  Europe,"  and  other  tracts.] 
s  ["  Behold  the  new  Fetronlus  of  the  day. 
Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  pUy." 

See  WorkM^  p.  431.] 
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the  repandon,  for  the  real  or  simposed  in- 
jury, to  Colonel  G.'s  friend,  and  Mr.  Moore, 
the  friend  of  Lord  B.  —  b^ging  them  to  re* 
collect  that,  while  they  consider  Colonel  G.'s 
honomv  Lord  B.  must  also  maintain  his  own. 
If  the  business  can  be  settled  amicably, 
Lord  B.  will  do  as  much  as  can  and  ougjkt 
to  be  done  bjr  a  man  of  honour  towards  con* 
dliation ;  — -  if  not,  he  must  satisfy  Colonel  O. 
in  the  manner  most  condudre  to  his  further 
wishes.* 

In  the  morning  1  received  the  letter,  in 
its  new  form,  from  Mr.  Leckie,  with  the  an- 
nexed note :  — 

••  My  dear  Sir, 

**  I  found  my  friend  vety  ill  in  bed  ;  he 
has,  however,  managed  to  copy  the  enclosed, 
with  the  alterations  proposed.  Perhaps  vou 
may  wish  to  see  me  m  tne  morning ;  I  shall 
tfamfbre  be  glad  to  see  you  an^  time  till 
twdve  o'clock.  If  you  rather  wish  me  to 
call  on  you,  teD  me,  and  I  shall  obey  your 
summons.    Yours,  veiy  truly, 

"  G.  F.  Lbckib." 

With  such  fiunHties  towards  pacification, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  there  was 
but  tittle  delay  in  settting  the  matter  ami- 
caUj. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of 
eztractinf  an  amusing  account  given  by  Lord 
Byron  Imnself  of  some  afiairs  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  he  was,  at  different  times, 
employed  as  mediator. 

"I  have  been  called  in  as  mediator,  or 
second,  at  least  twenty  times,  in  violent 
auarrels,  and  have  always  contrived  to  set- 
ae the  business  without  compromising  the 
honour  of  the  parties,  or  leading  them  to 
mortal  consequences,  and  this,  too,  sometimes 
in  very  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances, 
and  having  to  deal  with  very  hot  and  haughty 
spirits,  — Trishmen,  gamesters,  guardsmen, 
cafytains,  and  comets  of  horse,  and  the  like. 
This  was,  of  course,  in  my  youth,  when  I 
lived  in  hot-headed  company.  I  have  had 
to  carry  challen^  from  gentlemen  to  noble- 
men, worn  captams  to  captains,  from  lawyers 
to  counsellors,  and  once  from  a  clerrjrman 
to  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards ;  but  I  round 
the  latter  by  fiur  the  most  difficult,  — 

**  *  tooompoM 
Tte  Uoodf  doel  without  blows,*— 

die  business  being  about  a  woman :  I  must 
add,  too,  that  I  never  saw  a  woman  behave 
so  in,  like  a  cold-blooded,  heartless  b—  as 
she  was,  —  but  very  handsome  for  all  that. 


A  certain  Susan  C  *  *  was  she  called.  I 
never  saw  her  but  once ;  and  that  was  to 
induce  her  but  to  say  two  words  (which  in 
no  d^ree  compromised  herself),  and  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  saving  a  priest 
or  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  She  would  not 
sav  them,  and  neither  Nepean  >  nor  myself 
(the  son  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  and  a  friend 
to  one  of  the  parties)  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  say  them,  though  both  of  us  used  to 
deal  in  some  sort  with  womankind.  At  last 
I  managed  to  quiet  the  combatants  without 
her  talisman,  and,  I  believe,  to  her  great  dis- 
appointment :  she  was  the  damndest  b— 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  great 
many.  Though  my  clergyman  was  sure  to 
lose  either  his  life  or  his  living,  he  was  as 
warlike  as  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  would 
hardlv  be  pacified ;  but  then  he  was  in  love, 
and  tnat  is  a  martial  passion." 

However  disagreeable  it  was  to  find  the 
consequences  of  his  Satire  thus  rising  up 
against  him  in  a  hostile  shape,  he  was  far 
more  embarrassed  in  those  cases  where  the 
retribution  took  a  friendly  form.  Being  now 
dailv  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  receiving 
kindnesses  firom  persons  who,  either  in 
themselves,  or  through  their  relatives,  had 
been  wounded  by  his  pen,  he  felt  every  fresh 
instance  of  courtesy  trom  such  quarters  to 
be,  (as  he  sometimes,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Scriptiure,  expressed  it,)  like  "  heaping 
coab  of  fire  upon  hb  head."  He  was, 
indeed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  sensitive  to 
the  kindness  or  displeasure  of  those  he  lived 
with ;  and  had  he  passed  a  life  subject  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  society,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  would  have  ven- 
tured upon  those  unbridled  bursts  of  energy 
in  which  he  at  once  demonstrated  and 
abused  his  power.  At  the  period  when  he 
ran  riot  in  his  Satire,  society  had  not  yet 
cau^t  him  within  its  pale  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  his  Cains  and  Don  Juans,  he  had  asain 
broken  loose  from  it.  Hence,  his  instmct 
towards  a  life  of  solitude  and  independence, 
as  the  true  element  of  his  strength.  In  his 
own  domain  of  imagination  he  could  defy 
the  whole  world ;  while,  in  real  life,  a  fit>wn 
or  smile  could  rule  him.  The  facility  with 
which  he  sacrificed  his  first  volume,  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Becher,  is 
a  strong  proof  of  this  pliableness ;  and  in  the 
instance  of  Childe  Harold,  such  influence 
had  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Giffbrd  and  Mr. 
Dallas  on  his  mind,  that  he  not  only  shrunk 
firom  his  original  design  of  identifying  himself 
with  his  hero,  but  surrendered  to  them  one 
of  his  most  fitvourite  stanzas,  whose  hete- 

1  [Now  Sir  Molinoox  NepMn.Bwt.] 
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rodoxy  they  had  objected  to  ;  nor  is  it  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  conclude,  that  had  a  more 
extended  force  of  such  influence  then  acted 
upon  him,  he  would  have  consented  to  omit 
the  scepticid  parts  of  his  poem  altogether. 
Certain  it  is  that,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  England,  no  such  doctrines  were 
ever  again  obtruded  on  his  readers ;  and  in 
all  those  beautiful  creations  of  his  ftncy, 
with  which  he  brightened  that  whole  period, 
keeping  the  public  eye  in  one  prolonged  gaxe 
of  admiration,  both  the  bitterness  and  the 
licence  of  his  impetuous  apint  were  kept  ef- 
fectually under  control.  The  world,  indeed, 
had  yet  to  witness  what  he  was  capable  of 
when  emancipated  from  this  restraint.  For, 
graceful  and  powerful  as  were  his  flights 
while  society  had  still  a  hold  of  him,  it  was 
not  till  let  loose  from  the  leash  that  he  rose 
into  the  true  region  of  his  strength ;  and 
though  almost  in  proportion  to  that  strength 
was,  too  frequently,  nis  abuse  of  it,  yet  so 
magnificent  are  tne%very  excesses  of  such 
oneivy,  that  it  is  impossible,  eren  while  we 
oonoram,  not  to  admire. 

The  occasion  by  which  I  have  been  led 
into  these  remarks, «-  namdy,  his  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  subject  of  his  Satire, — is 
one  of  those  instances  that  show  how  easily 
his  ffigantic  spirit  could  be,  if  not  held  down, 
at  least  entangled,  by  the  small  ties  of 
society.  The  aggression  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  was  not  only  past,  but,  by  many 
of  those  most  ii\jured,  forgiven ;  and  yet,  — 
highly,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  the  credit  of 
his  social  feelinp,— ^the  idea  of  living  fa>- 
miljarly  and  friendlily  with  persons,  re- 
specting whose  character  or  talents  there 
were  such  opinions  of  his  on  record,  became, 
at  length,  insupportable  to  him ;  and,  though 
hn  advanced  m  a  fifUi  edition  of  **  Englifh 
Bards,"  &c.,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
suppressing  the  Satire  altogether ;  and  orders 
were  sent  to  Cawthom,  the  publisher,  to 
commit  the  whole  impression  to  the  flames. 
At  the  same  time,  and  from  similar  motives, 
—  aided,  I  rather  think,  by  a  friendly  re- 
monstrance from  Lord  Elgin,  or  some  of  his 
connections, ~- the  ''Curse  of  Minerva,"  a 
poem  levelled  against  that  nobleman,  and 
already  in  progress  towards  publication,  was 
also  sacrificed  :  while  the  "  Hints  from  Ho- 
race,** though  containmg  fiir  less  personal 
satire  than  either  of  the  others,  shansd  their 
fiite. 

To  exemplify  what  I  have  said  of  his 
extreme  sensibility  to  the  passine  sunshine 
or  clouds  of  the  society  in  which  ne  lived,  1 
need  but  cite  the  following  notes,  addressed 
by  him  to  his  friend  Mr.  William  Bankes, 
under  the  apprehension  that  this  gentleman 


was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  diylcmed 
with  him. 

LRTtaSa.    TO  MR.  WILLUM  BANKBS. 

«■  April  ML  1611: 

"  My  dear  Bankes, 

"  I  feel  rather  hurt  (not  savagely)  at 
the  speech  you  made  to  me  last  night,  and 
my  hope  is,  that  it  was  only  one  of  your 
profane  jests.  I  should  be  very  sony  that 
any  part  of  my  behaviour  should  sive  you 
cause  to  suppose  that  I  think  higher  of 
myself^  or  otnerwise  of  you  than  I  hmve 
always  done.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
as  much  the  humblest  of  your  servants  as  at 
Trin.  Coll. ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  at  home 
when  you  favoured  me  with  a  call,  the  loss 
was  more  mine  than  yours.  In  the  bustle 
of  buzzing  parties,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no 
rational  conversation ;  but  when  I  can  enjoy 
it,  there  is  nobody's  I  can  prefer  to  your 
own.  Believe  me  ever  faithfully  and  most 
afiectionately  yours, 

••  Byron." 

LarmSS.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BANKES. 

"  My  dear  Bankes, 

"  My  eagerness  to.  come  to  an  explan- 
ation has,  I  trust,  convinced  you  that 
whatever  my  unlucky  manner  might  inad- 
vertently be,  the  change  was  as  unintentional 
as  (if  mtended)  it  would  have  been  un- 
gratefuL  I  really  was  not  aware  that,  while 
we  were  together,  I  had  evinced  such  ca- 
prices s  that  we  were  not  so  much  in  each 
other*s  company  as  I  could  have  wished,  I 
well  know,  but  I  think  so  acute  an  observer 
as  yourself  must  have  perceived  enough  to 
explain  this,  without  supposing  any  sli^t  to 
one  in  whose  society  I  have  prkle  and  plei^ 
sure.  Recollect  that  I  do  not  aUude  neie 
to  *  extended'  or  '  extending'  acquaintances, 
but  to  circumstances  you  will  understaodt  I 
think,  on  a  little  reflection. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Bankes,.  do  not 
distress  me  by  supposing  that  I  can  think  of 
you,  or  you  of  me,  otherwise  than  I  trust 
wc  have  long  thought.  You  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  my  temper  was  improved,  and 
I  shoiud  be  sorry  that  opinion  should  be 
revoked.  Believe  me,  your  friendship  is  of 
more  account  to  me  than  all  those  absurd 
vanities  in  which,  I  fear,  you  conceive  me 
to  take  too  much  interest.  I  have  never 
disputed  your  superiority,  or  doubted  (se- 
riously) your  ^ood  will,  and  no  one  shall 
ever  'make  mischief  between  us*  without 
the  sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  your  ever 
affectionate,  &c 

"  P.S. — I  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  at  Lady 
Jersey's.    Hobhouse  goes  also." 
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In  the  month  of  April  he  was  again 
tempted  to  try  his  success  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Do- 
nougfamore  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  delivered  his 
sentiments  strongly  in  &vour  of  the  propo* 
ation.  His  display,  on  this  occasion,  seems 
to  hare  been  less  promising  than  in  his  first 
essay.  His  delivery  was  thought  mouth- 
ing and  theatrical,  being  infected,  I  take 
Jbreranted  (having  never  heard  him  speak 
in  l&liament),  with  the  same  chanting  tone 
that  disfigured  his  recitation  of  poetry,  — 
a  tone  contracted  at  most  of  tne  public 
sdiools,  but  more  particularly,  perhaps,  at 
Harrow,  and  encroaching  just  enough  on 
the  boundaries  of  song  to  offend  those  ears 
most  by  which  song  is  best  eijoyed  and 
understood. 

On  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  for  a 
change  of  ministry  which  todc  place  during 
this  session,  I  find  the  following  anecdotes 
recorded  in  his  note4>ook :  — 

"  At  the  opposition  meeting  of  the  peers 
in  1812,  at  Lord  Orenville's,  when  Lord 
Grey  and  he  read  to  us  the  correspondence 
upon  Moire's  neffotiation,  I  sate  next  to  the 
present  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  said, '  What 
IS  to  be  done  next?'  —  *  Wake  the  Duke  of 
KoHblk'  (who  was  snorins  away  near  us}, 
rq>lied  he:  'I  don*t  thinE  the  negotiators 
have  left  any  thing  else  for  us  to  do  this  turn.' 

"  In  the  debate,  or  rather  discussion, 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  that 
very  question,  I  sate  inmiediately  behind 
I^ord  Moira,  who  was  extremely  annoyed  at 
Grey's  speech  upon  the  subject ;  and,  while 
Grey  was  spealdng,  turned  round  to  me 
repeatedly,  and  asked  me  whether  I  agreed 
with  him.  It  was  an  awkward  question  to 
me  who  had  not  heard  both  sides.  Moire 
kept  repeating  to  me, '  It  was  nd  to^  it  was 
so  and  so,'  &c.  I  (fid  not  know  very  well 
what  to  think,  but  I  sympathised  with  the 
acnteness  of  liis  feelings  upon  the  subject." 

The  subject  of  the  Camolic  claims  was, 
it  is  wdl  uiown,  brought  forward  a  second 
time  this  session  by  I^rd  WeUesley,  whose 
motion  for  a  ftiture  consideration  of  the 
question  was  carried  b^  a  majority  of  one. 
ui  reference  to  tiiis  division,  anotiier  rether 
amnsing  anecdote  is  thus  related. 

**  Lord  Eldon  affects  an  imitation  of  two 
very  different  Chancellors,  Tliurlow  and 
Loughborough,  and  can  induke  in  an  oath 
now  and  then.  On  one  of  the  debates  on 
the  Catholic  question,  when  we  were  eidier 
equal  or  within  one  (I  forget  which),  I  had 
been  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  a  baU,  which 
I  quitted,  I  confess,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  emancipate  five  millions  of  people.     I 


came  in  late,  and  did  not  go  immediately 
into  the  body  of  the  House,  but  stood  just 
behind  the  woolsack.  Eldon  turned  round, 
and,  catehing  my  eye,  immediately  said  to  a 
peer,  (who  had  come  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  woolsack,  as  is  the  custom 
of  his  friends,)  '  Damn  them  I  they'll  have 
it  now,  —  by  G — dl  the  vote  that  is  just 
come  in  wfll  give  it  them.' " 

During  all  this  time,  th^  impression  which 
he  had  produced  in  society,  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  man,  went  on  daily  increasing  ;  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  current  of  fashionable  life,  and  min- 
gled in  all  the  gay  scenes  throu^  which  it 
led,  showed  that  the  novelty,  at  least,  of  this 
mode  of  existence  had  charms  for  him,  how- 
ever he  might  estimate  its  pleasures.  That 
sort  of  vanity  which  is  almost  inseparable 
fix>m  genius,  and  which  consists  in  an  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  self. 
Lord  Byron,  I  need  not  say,  possessed  in  no 
ordinary  degree ;  and  never  was  there  a  ca- 
reer in  which  this  sensibility  to  the  opinions 
of  others  was  exposed  to  more  constant  and 
various  excitement  than  that  on  which  he 
was  now  entered.  I  find  in  a  note  of  my 
own  to  him,  written  at  this  period,  some 
jesting  allusions  to  the  "  circle  of  star-gazers  ** 
whom  I  had  left  around  him  at  some  party 
on  the  preceding  night ; — and  such,  in  fact, 
was  the  flattering  orded  he  had  to  undergo 
wherever  he  went.  On  these  occasions,  — 
particularly  before  the  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance had  become  suffidentiy  extenaed  to 
set  him  wholly  at  his  ease,  —  his  air  and 
port  were  those  of  one  whose  better  thoughts 
were  elsewhere,  and  who  looked  with  me- 
lancholy abstraction  on  the  gay  crowd  around 
him.  This  deportment,  so  rare  in  such 
scenes,  and  so  accordant  with  the  romantic 
notions  entertained  of  him,  was  the  result 
partly  of  shyness,  and  pardy,  perhaps,  of 
that  love  of  effect  and  impression  to  which 
the  poetical  character  of  his  mind  naturally 
led.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  amus- 
ing and  deli^tfiil  than  the.  contrast  which 
his  manners  afterwards^  when  we  were 
alone,  presented  to  his  proud  reserve  in  the 
briUiant  circle  we  had  just  left.  It  was  like 
tiie  bursting  gaietv  of  a  boy  let  loose  from 
school,  and  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  extent 
of  fun  or  tricks  of  which  he  was  not  capable. 
Finding  him  invariably  thus  lively  when  we 
were  together,  I  often  rallied  him  on  the 
eloomy  tone  of  his  poetry,  as  assumed ;  but 
his  constant  answer  was  (and  I  soon  ceased 
to  doubt  of  its  truth,)  that,  though  thus 
merry  and  fiili  of  laughter  with  those  he 
liked,  he  was,  at  heart,  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  wretches  in  existence. 
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Aniong  the  numeroiifl  notes  which  I 
received  from  him  at  this  time,  —  some  of 
them  rehiting  to  our  joint  engagements  in 
society,  and  others  to  matters  now  better 
forgotten,  —  I  shall  select  a  few  that  (as 
showing  his  haunts  and  habits)  may  not» 
perhaps,  be  uninteresting. 

••  Much  SS.  1818. 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
you,  Thomas  Moore,  stand  inmcted — no — 
mvited,  by  special  and  particular  solicitation, 
to  Lady  C.  L  •  •'s  [CaroUne  Lamb'sl  to- 
morrow evening,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
where  you  will  meet  with  a  civil  rec^tion 
and  decent  entertainment.  Prajr,  come---I 
was  so  examined  after  you  this  morning, 
that  I  entreat  you  to  answer  in  person. 

"  Believe  me,  Sec, 

**  Friday  noon. 

"  I  should  have  answered  your  note  yes* 
terdav,  but  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  this 
mommg.  I  must  consult  with  you  about  the 
day  we  dine  with  Sir  Frauds.  I  suppose 
we  shall  meet  at  Lndy  Spencer's  to-night. 
I  did  not  know  that  you  were  at  Miss  Benry's 
the  other  night,  or  I  should  have  certainly 
gone  there. 

**  As  usual,  I  am  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes, 
though  none,  at  present,  of  a  martial  de- 
scription. 

"  Believe  me,"  &c. 

**  May  8.  I81&. 

"  I  am  too  proud  of  being  your  friend,  to 
care  with  whom  I  am  linked  in  your  esti- 
mation, and,  God  knows,  I  want  friends 
more  at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  I  am 
'  taking  care  of  myself'  to  no  great  purpose. 
If  you  knew  my  situation  in  every  point  of 
view,  you  would  excuse  apparent  and  un^ 
intentional  neglect.  I  shall  leave  town,  I 
think  ;  but  do  not  you  leave  it  without 
seeing  me.  I  wish  you,  from  my  soul,  every 
happiness  you  can  wish  yourself ;  and  I  think 
you  have  taken  the  road  to  secure  it.  Peace 
be  with  you!  I  fear  she  has  abandoned  me. 

•*  Ever,"  &c. 

1  He  bad  takan  a  window  opposite  Mr  tbe  parpotOt  and 
was  accompanied  on  the  occasion  bj  his  old  schoolfidlows, 
Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  John  Madocks.  They  went  together 
from  some  assembly,  and,  on  their  arriving  at  the  spot, 
about  three  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  not  finding  the  house 
that  was  to  recelTe  them  open,  Mr.  Madocks  undertook 
to  rouse4he  Inmatal,  while  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bailey 
sauntered,  arm  in  arm,  ttp  the  street.  During  this  In- 
terval, rather  a  painftil  scene  occurred.  Seeing  an  mi- 
fortunaie  woman  lying  on  the  steps  of  a  door.  Lord 
Byron,  with  some  expression  of  compassion,  oflhred  her 
a  few  shillings  ;  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  she  tIo- 
lently  pushed  away  hts  hand,  and,  starting  up  with  a  yell 
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••  May  ».  ISIS. 

**  On  Monday,  after  sitting  up  all  night,  I 
saw  Bellingham  launched  into  eternity  i,  and 
at  three  the  same  day  I  saw  *  *  *  launched 
into  the  country. 

**  I  believe,  in  the  beginning;  of  June,  I 
shall  be  down  for  a  few  days  m  Notts.  If 
so,  I  shall  beat  you  up  '  en  passant '  with 
Hobhouse,  who  is  endeavounng,  like  you 
and  every  body  else,  to  keep  me  out  of 
scrapes. 

**  1  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter, 
but  I  find  I  cannot.  If  any  thing  remark- 
able occurs,  you  will  hear  it  fiY>m  me — if 
good ;  if  bad,  there  are  plenty  to  tell  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  do  you  be  happy. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  —  My  best  wishes  and  respects  to 
Mrs.  *  *  [Moore] ; — she  is  beautiful.  I  may 
say  so  even  to  you,  for  I  was  never  more 
struck  with  a  countenance." 

Among  the  tributes  to  his  frune,  this 
spring,  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that, 
at  some  evening  party,  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented,  at  that  roj'al  person- 
age's own  desire,  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
'*  The  Regent,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, "  expr^sed 
lus  admiration  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 
and  continued  a  conversation,  which  so  ras- 
dnated  the  poet,  that  had  it  not  been  for  an 
accidental  deferring  of  the  next  levee,  he 
bade  fiiir  to  become  a  visiter  at  Carlton 
House,  if  not  a  complete  courtier." 

After  this  wise  prognostic,  the  writer 
adds,  —  *'  I  called  on  fim  on  the  momiiw 
for  which  the  levee  had  been  appomtec^ 
and  found  him  in  a  full-dress  court  suit  of 
clothes,  with  his  fine  black  hair  in  powder, 
which  by  no  means  suited  his  countenance. 
I  was  surprised,  as  he  had  not  told  me  that 
he  should  go  to  court ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
his  intention,  by  his  observmg  that  he  could 
not  in  decency  but  do  it,  as  we  Regent  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  say  that  he  hoped 
to  see  him  soon  at  Carlton  House." 

In  the  two  letters  that  follow  we  find  his 
own  account  of  the  introduction. 

of  lausjhter,  began  to  mimic  tbe  lameness  of  his  gait. 
He  did  not  utter  a  word ;  but  "  I  could  feel,"  said  Mr. 
Bailey,  **  his  arm  trembling  within  mine,  as  we  left 
her." 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioDing  another 
anecdote  connected  with  his  lameness.  In  eoming  out, 
one  night,  from  a  ball,  with  Mr.  Rogers,  as  they  were  on 
their  way  to  their  carriage,  one  of  the  Ilnk-boys  ran  on 
before  Lord  Byron,  crying,  **  This  way,  my  Lord.**— 
"  He  seems  to  know  you,*'  said  Mr.  Bogert. »  "  Know 
me  I"  answered  Lord  Byron,  with  some  degree  of  blt- 
temess  in  his  tone—  "  erery  one  knows  me, —  I  am  de- 
Ibrmed." 
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94.      TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*•  JuM  95. 181S. 

**  My  dear  Lord, 

**  I  must  appear  yery  ungrateful,  and 
Itare,  indeed,  been  Tery  negligent,  but  till 
last  night  I  was  not  anpriaed  of  Lady  Hol- 
land's restoration,  and  I  shall  call  to-morrow 
to  haye  the  sadsfaction,  I  trust,  of  hearing 
that  she  is  welL  —  I  hope  that  neither  politics 
nor  gout  have  assailed  your  Lordship  since 
I  last  saw  vou,  and  that  you  also  are  '  as 
wdl  as  could  be  expected.* 

**ne  other  ni^t,  at  a  ball,  I  was  pre- 
sented by  order  to  our  gracious  Regent,  who 
honoured  me  with  some  conversation,  and 
professed  a  predilection  for  poetry.  -»  I  con- 
K8S  it  was  a  most  unexpected  honour,  and 
I  thouji^t  of  poor  Brummdl's  adventure, 
with  some  apprehension  of  a  similar  blunder. 
I  have  now  great  hope,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 

S'e's  decease,  of  '  warbling  truth  at  court,' 
e  BCr.  Mallet  of  indiflerent  memory.  -« 
Consider,  one  hundred  maiks  a  year  1  besides 
tile  wine  and  the  disgrace ;  but  then  remorse 
would  msdce  me  drown  myself  in  my  own 
butt  before  the  yeEv's  end,  or  the  finishing 
of  mv  first  dithjn^imbic.  —  So  that,  after  all, 
I  shful  not  meditate  our  laureate's  death  by 
pen  or  poison. 

"Will  vou  present  mj  best  respects  to 
Lady  HoUandr  and  beheve  me  hers  and 
yours  veiy  sincerely." 

lie  second  letter,  entering  much  nK>re 
fiifly  into  the  particulars  of  this  interview 
with  Royalty,  was  in  answer,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, to  some  inquiries  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (then  Mr.  Scott)  had  addressed  to 
hhn  on  the  subject ;  and  the  whole  account 
reflects  even  still  more  honour  on  the  So- 
verdgn  himsdf  than  on  the  two  poets. 

LBtmjWk    TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

••  St  JaniM'*  StTMt,  Jttl7  6. 181S. 

-Sir, 

"  I  have  just  been  honoured  with  vour 
letter.  —  I  feel  sorry  that  you  should  have 
thought  it  worth  wnile  to  notice  the  '  evil 
works  of  my  nonage,'  as  the  thing  is  suppressed 
volmUarify,  and  your  explanation  is  too  kind 
not  to  give  me  pain.  The  Satire  was 
written  when  I  was  rety  young  and  very 
angry,  and  fully  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath 
and  my  wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the 

I  [**  There,  too,  bo  mw  (wbate'er  he  may  be  now) 
A  PrlDoe,  the  prince  of  prtoeet  at  the  time, 
Wtth  feaotantSon  hi  his  rery  boir« 
And  tall  of  pmnlMb  at  the  spring  of  primo. 


ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions.  I  cannot 
suiiicientlj^  thank  you  for  your  praise  ;  and 
now,  waving  myself,  let  me  talx  to  you  of 
the  Prince  Kegent.  He  ordered  me  to  be 
presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  a^er  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  firom  royal  lips, 
as  to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of 
you  and  your  immortalities:  he  preferred 
you  to  every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked 
which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It 
was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I 
thought  the  "  Lapr."  He  said  his  own  opinion 
was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the 
others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  you  more 
particularly  the  poet  of  Pnncet,  as  they  never 
appeared  more  fascinating  than  in  '  Marmion' 
and  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  He  was  pleased 
to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  description 
of  your  Jameses  as  no  less  roval  than  poet- 
ical. He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
i>oth  ;  so  that  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Turks  and  your  humble  servant)  you  were 
in  very  good  company.  I  de^  Murray  to 
have  exaggerated  his  tloyal  Hig^ness's  opi- 
nion of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend 
to  enumerate  all  he  said  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  may  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it 
was  conveyed  in  language  which  would  only 
suffer  by  my  attempting  to  transcribe  it,  and 
with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a  very 
high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accompHsh- 
ments,  which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as 
confined  to  manners,  certainly  superior  to 
those  of  any  living  genHeman^ 

"  This  interview  was  acddentid.  I  never 
went  to  the  levee ;  for  having  seen  the  courts 
ofMussulman  and  Catholic  sovereigns,  my  cu- 
riosity was  sufficiently  allayed ;  and  my  poli- 
tics being  as  perverse  as  my  rhymes,  I  nad,  in 
fact, '  no  busmess  there.'  "ro  be  thus  pnused 
by  your  Soverei^  must  be  gratii^iig  to  you ; 
and  if  that  gratification  is  not  alloyed  by  the 
communication  being  made  through  me,  the 
bearer  of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortu- 
nately and  sincerely, 

^  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

«*  Byron." 

"P.  S. — Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  just  afler  a  journey. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  paid 
visits  to  some  of  his  noble  firiends,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.    **  In  1812,"  he  says, 


Thott^  royalty  was  written  on  bis  brow, 

He  bad  tken  the  graoe,  too,  rare  in  erery  dime. 
Of  iMing,  without  allo>  of  fop  or  bean, 
A  flnish*d  gentleman  from  top  to  toe." 

Jkm  Jmm,  c.  ztt.  st.  84.    Works,  p.  726.] 
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"at  Middleton  (Lord  Jersey's^,  amongst  a 
goodly  company  of  lords,  ladies,  and  wits, 
&c.,  there  was  •  ♦  ♦. » 

"Erskine,  too!  Erskinc  was  there*; 
eood,  but  intolerable.  He  jested,  he  talked, 
he  did  every  thing  admirably,  but  then  he 
would  be  applauded  for  the  same  thing  twice 
over.  He  would  read  his  own  verses,  Ids 
own  paragraph,  and  tell,  his  own  story  again 
and  again ;  and  then  the  '  Trial  by  Jury !  1 !' 
I  almost  wished  it  abolished,  for  I  sat  next 
him  at  dinner.  As  I  had  read  his  published 
speeches,  there  was  no  occasion  to  repeat 
them  to  me. 

**  C  *  *  (the  fox-hunter),  nicknamed 
•  Cheek  C  •  ♦  [Chester],  and  1  sweated  the 
claret,  being  the  only  two  who  did  so. 
C  *  *,  who  loves  his  bottle,  and  had  no 
notion  of  meeting  with  a '  bon-vivant  *  in  a 
scribbler  \  in  making  mf  eulogy  to  scMuebody 
one  evening,  summed  it  up  in  —  'By  G^-^ 
he  drinks  Ime  a  man.* 

**  Nobody  drank,  however,  but  C*  *  and 
L  To  be  sure,  there  was  little  occasion, 
for  we  swept  off  what  was  on  the  table  (a 
most  splencud  board,  as  may  be  supposed,  at 
Jersey's)  very  sufficiently.  However,  we 
'  earned  our  hquor  discreeidy,*  like  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine.** 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year,  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  the  Committee  of  Management, 
desirous  of  procuring  an  Address  for  the 
opening  of  the  theatre,  took  the  rather 
novel  mode  of  inviting,  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers,  the  competition  of  all  the 
poets  of  the  day  towards  this  obiect.  Though 
the  contributions  that  ensued  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Committee  that  there  was  any  one  among 
the  number  worthy  of  selection.  In  this 
difficulty  it  occurred  to  Lord  HoUand,  that 
they  could  not  do  better  than  have  recourse 
to*  Lord  Byron,  whose  popularity  would 
give  additional  vogue  to  the  solemnity  of 
their  opening,  and  to  whose  transcendent 
claims,  as  a  poet,  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
(though  without  sufficient  allowance,  as  it 

^^.B  I 

>  A  rertew.ioinewfaat  too  critical,  of  101110  of  UiegnetU 
it  ber«  omitted. 

*  ['*  Thort  alfo  wore  two  wits  bj  ■rrlimitton, 

LoDffboir  tnm  Ireland,  StrongtMir  from  tho 
Tweed, 
Both  Uwyen  and  both  men  of  education. 
Bat  Strongbow*!  wit   was  of  more   poH«h*d 
breed,*' *c 

Dom  Jmam,  c.  ziU.  tt.  9S.] 

*  For  the  first  d^r  or  two,  at  Middleton,  he  did  not 
join  his  noble  host's  partj  till  after  dinner,  but  took  his 
•canty  repast  of  biscuits  and  soda-water  in  his  own  room. 
Being  told  by  somebody  tiiat  the  gentleman  abore  men- 


ffl- 


proved,  for  the  irritability  of  the  brother- 
ikood,)  even  the  rejected  candidates  them* 
selves  would  bow  without  a  murmur.  The 
first  result  of  this  application  to  the  noble 
poet  will  be  learned  from  what  follows. 

LBTTBa96.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

"  Cheifenham,  Septenber  10. 1SI9. 

**  My  dear  Lord, 

**  The  lines  which  I  sketched  off  on 
your  hint  are  still,  or  rather  were,  in  an 
unfinished  state,  for  I  have  just  committed 
them  to  a  flame  more  decisive  than  that  of 
Drury.  Under  all  the  drcumstances,  I 
should  hardly  wish  a  contest  with  Piulo- 
drama — Philo-Drury — Asbestos,  H**,  and 
all  the  anonymes  and  svnonymes  of  Com> 
mittee  candidates.  Senously,  I  think  you 
have  a  chance  of  something  much  better ;  for 
prologuising  is  not  my  forte,  and,  at  all  events, 
either  my  pride  or  my  modesty  won't  let 
me  incur  the  hazard  of  having  my  riiymes 
buried  in  next  month's  Ma^zine,  under 
'  Essays  on  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,' 
and  '  Cures  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mud  Dog,'  as 
poor  Goldsmith  compUdned  of  the  fiite  of  fiir 
superior  performances.  < 

"  I  am  still  sufficiently  interested  to  wish 
to  know  the  successfid  candidate  ;  and, 
amongst  so  many,  I  have  no  doubt  some 
will  be  excellent,  particulariy  in  an  age  when 
writing  verse  is  the  easiest  of  all  attainments. 

**  I  cannot  answer  your  intelligence  with 
the  '  like  comfort,'  unless,  as  you  are  deeply 
theatrical,  you  may  wish  to  hear  of  Mr.  *  * 
[Betty],  whose  acting  is,  I  fear,  utteriy  in- 
adequate to  the  London  engagement  into 
which  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  have 
latelv  entered.  His  figure  is  fat,  his  features 
flat,  his  voice  unmanageable,  his  action  un- 
graceful, and,  as  Diggory »  says, '  I  d^  him 
to  ejtort  that  d-—d  muffin  face  of  his  into 
madness.'  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  him  in 
the  character  of  the  *  Elephant  on  the  slack 
rope ;'  for,  when  I  last  saw  him,  I  was  in 
raptures  with  his  performance.  But  then  I 
was  sixteen^ an  age  to  which  all  London 
condescended  to  subside.    Af^  all,  much 

tloned  had  prooooneed  such  habits  to  be  **  cflbmlnate,** 
he  rmiAred  to  show  the  **  foxhunter  '*  that  he  could  be, 
on  occasion,  as  good  a  bom-wipamt  as  himself,  and,  by  his 
prowess  at  the  claret  next  day,  after  dinner,  drew  forth 
ftrom  Mr.  C  *  *  the  eulogium  here  recorded. 

*  [**  The  public  were  more  importantly  employed, 
than  to  obsenre  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  styles  or  the 
hannony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown 
off  to  obliTion.  My  essays  were  buried  among  the  ees^v 
upon  liberty,  eastern  tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.** —GoUtmitkU  Misc,  fTorkt,  toI.  U.  p.  10». 
ed.I8S7.] 

•  [In  Uie  broe  of  **  All  ttie  World's  a  Stage.**] 
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have  admired,  and  may  aftain ; 
but  I  venture  to  '  prognosticate  a  propoecv' 
(aee  the  Courier),  that  he  will  not  aucceecL 
**  So,  poor  dear  Rogers  has  stuck  fiist  on 
'the  brow  of  the  mighty  Helyellyn'  —  I 
hope  not  for  ever.  My  best  respects  to 
Lady  H. : — her  departure,  with  that  of  my 
other  friends,  was  a  sad  erent  for  me,  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  cynical  so- 
litude. 'By  the  waters  of  Cheltenham  I 
sat  down  and  drankf  when  I  remembered 
thee,  oh  Oeoi^giana  Cottage!  As  for  our 
Aorpf^  we  hanged  them  up  upon  the  willows 
that  grew  thereby.  Then  they  said,  Sing 
us  a  song  of  Drury  Lane,'  &c ; — but  I  am 
dumb  and  dreary  as  the  Israelites.  The 
waters  have  disordered  me  to  my  heart's 
content — you  were  right,  as  you  always  are. 
Believe  me  ever  your  obliged  and  aflfec- 

"  Btron." 

The  request  of  the  Committee  for  his  aid 
having  been,  still  more  urj^ntlv,  repeated, 
he,  at  length,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
and  invimousness  of  the  task,  from  his 
strong  wish  to  oblige  Lord  Holland,  con- 
sented to  undertake  it ;  and  the  quick  suc- 
r^M^Aing  notes  and  letters,  which  he  addressed, 
during  the  completion  of  the  Address,  to  lus 
noble  friend,  afford  a  proof  (in  conjunction 
with  others  of  still  more  interest,  yet  to  be 
dted)  of  the  pains  he,  at  this  time,  took  in 
improving  and  polishing  his  first  conceptions, 
and  the  importance  he  wisely  attached  to  a 
jodidoos  choice  of  epithets  as  a  means  of  en- 
riching both  the  music  and  the  meaning  of 
his  verse.  The^  also  ^ow,-^what,  as  an 
iOustration  of  ms  character,  is  even  still 
more  valuable,— the  exceeding  pliancy  and 
good  humour  with  which  he  could  yield  to 
niendly  suggestions  and  criticisms ;  nor  can 
it  be  Questioned,  I  think,  but  that  the  do- 
cility uus  invariably  exhibited  by  him,  on 
points  where  most  poets  are  found  to  be 
tenacious  and  irritable,  was  a  quality  natural 
to  his  disposition,  and  such  as  might  have 
been  turned  to  account  in  far  more  important 
matters,  had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  persons  capable  of  understanding 
andeuiding  him. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  those  hasty 
notes,  on  the  simject  of  the  Address,  which 
I  allude  to : — 


TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  SeptenlMr  SI  ISIS. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  send  you  some- 
thing which  you  will  still  have  the  liberty  to 
reject  if  you  dislike  it«    I  should  like  to 


have  had  more  time,  but  will  do  my  best,  — 
but  too  happy  if  I  can  oblige  voa,  though  I 
may  offena  a  hundred  scribblers  and  the 
discerning  public.    Ever  yours. 

"  Sleep  ntv  name  a  secret ;  or  I  shall  be 
beset  by  all  the  rejected,  and,  perhaps, 
damned  by  a  party." 

Lama  97.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  ClMttflDtaam,  S«pCcmb«r  SS.  ISIS. 

"Ecco! — I  have  marked  some  passages 
with  dovhle  readings — choose  between  them 
— cut — add — reject — or  destroy —  do  with 
them  as  you  will — I  leave  it  to  you  and  the 
Committee — you  cannot  say  so  called  *a 
fion  committendo*  What  will  Mey  do  (and  I 
do)  with  the  hundred  and  one  rejected 
Troubadours?  'With  trumpets,  yea,  and 
with  shawms,'  will  you  be  assailed  in  the 
most  diabolical  donerel.  I  wish  my  name 
not  to  transpire  tiu  the  day  is  decided.  I 
shall  not  be  in  town,  so  it  won't  much 
matter ;  but  let  us  have  a  good  deUverer,  I 
think  ElUston  should  be  the  man,  or  Pope  ; 
not  Raymond,  I  implore  you,  by  the  love  of 
Rhythmus! 

"  The  passages  marked  thus  =  =,  above 
and  below,  are  for  you  to  choose  between 
epithets,  and  such  like  poetical  furniture. 
Pray  write  me  a  line,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"My  best  remembrances  to  Lady  H. 
Wm  you  be  good  enough  to  decide  between 
the  various  readings  marked,  and  erase  the 
other ;  or  our  dehverer  may  be  as  puzzled  as 
a  commentator,  and  belike  repeat  both.  If 
these  verMes  won't  do,  I  will  hammer  out 
some  more  endecasyllables. 

"P.8.— TeU  LadyH.  I  have  had  sad 
work  to  keep  out  the  Phoenix — I  mean  the 
Fire  Office  of  that  name.  It  has  insured 
the  theatre,  and  why  not  the  Address  ?** 

TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*'  September  34. 

"  I  send  a  recast  of  the  four  first  lines  of 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

'  **  TbU  greeting  o*er,  the  endent  rale  obef 'd. 
The  drame'i  honuge  by  her  Herald  paid, 
EeceWe  omr  welcome  toOt  whoie  erery  tone 
Spring!  from  oar  hearU,  and  bin  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises,  Ac.  Ac. 

And  do  forgive  all  this  trouble.  See  what 
it  is  to  have  to  do  even  with  the  genteekst 
of  us.    Ever,  SccJ* 

LsTTSl  96.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  Cheltenham,  Sept  25. 181S. 

"  Still '  more  matter  for  a  May  momine.' 
Having  patched  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
Address,  I  send  one  more  couplet  for  a  part 
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of  the  begihning,  which,  if  not  too  turgid,  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  add.  After  that 
flagrant  image  of  the  Thames  (I  hope  no 
unlucky  wag  will  say  I  have  set  it  on  fire, 
though  Dryden,  in  his  *  Annus  Mirabilis,' 
and  ChurchlU,  in  his  '  Times,'  did  it  befcm 
me),  I  mean  to  insert  this  — 

**  As  flashing  fkr  the  new  Volcano  shone 

And  svepC  the  skies  with  L  tfthtalngs  3  not  their  own. 
While  thousands  throns'd  around  the  bamlng  dome, 
&c.  &c. 

I  think  '  thousands'  less  flat  than  '  crowds 
collected' — but  don't  let  me  plunge  into  the 
bathos,  or  rise  into  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  me- 
taphors. "By  the  by,  the  best  view  of  the 
said  fire  (which  I  myself  saw  fi'om  a  house- 
top in  Covent-garden)  was  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  from  the  reflection  on  the  Thames. 

*'  Ferhaps  the  present  couplet  had  better 
come  in  after  'trembled  for  their  homes,' 
the  two  lines  after ;  —  as  otherwise  the 
image  certainly  sinks,  and  it  will  run  just  as 
well. 

"  The  lines  themselves,  perhaps,  may  be 
better  thus — (*  choose,'  or  *  refuse' —  but 
please  youne^,  and  don't  mind  '  Sir  Fret- 
fiil')  — 

'*  As  flash*d  the  TOlomed  blaie,  and  (  ghastly  J  shone 
The  sUes  with  lightnings  awAil  as  their  own. 

The  last  runs  smoothest,  and,  I  think,  best ; 
but  you  know  better  than  Itett,  'Lurid'  is 
also  a  less  indistinct  epithet  than  'livid  wave,' 
and,  if  you  think  so,  a  dash  of  the  pen  wiU 
do. 

"  I  expected  one  line  this  morning ;  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  remodel  and  condense, 
and,  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  shaJl  send 
another  copy. 

"  I  am  ever,  Ac." 


Lrtib  99.       TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*•  September  96. 1919. 

"  You  will  think  there  is  no  end  to  my 
villanouA  emendations.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
lines  I  think  to  alter  thus  — 

**  Ye  who  beheld  —  oh  sight  admired  and  moum*d. 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  niio  it  adom'd ; 

because  '  night '  is  repeated  the  next  line  but 
one  ;  and,  as  it  now  stands,  the  conclusion  of 
the  paragraph,  'worthy  him  (Shakspeare) 
and  ^cm,'  appears  to  apply  the  '  you*  to  those 
only  who  were  out  or  bed  and  in  Covent 

*  "  Such  are  the  names  that  here  your  plaudits  sought, 
When  Oarrick  acted,  and  when  Brinsley  wrote.' 

At  present  the  couplet  stands  thus :  — 


0= 


Garden  market  on  the  night  of  conflagnitiony 
instead  of  the  audience  or  the  i^««/v>rning 
public  at  larffe,  all  of  whom  are  intended  to 
be  comprised  in  that  comprehensive  and,  I 
hope,  comprehensible  pronoun. 

"By  the  by,  one  of  my  corrections  in  the 
fiur  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into  the 
bathos  some  sixty  fiithom  — - 

«*  When  Garrlcfc  died,  and  Brinsl^  ceased  to  write. 

Ceasing  to  SveiBB  much  more  serious  coo- 
cem,  and  ought  not  to  be  first ;  theKfi)re 
I  will  let  the  old  couplet  stand,  with  its 
half  rhymes  '  sought '  and  '  wrote.'  *  Second 
thoughu  in  every  thing  are  best,  but,  in 
rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  oome  amiss. 
I  am  very  anxious  on  this  business,  and  I  do 
hone  that  the  very  trouble  I  occasion  you 
will  plead  its  own  excuse,  and  that  it  win 
tend  to  show  my  endeavour  to  make  die 
most  of  the  time  allotted.  I  wish  I  had 
known  it  months  ago,  for  in  that  case  I  had 
not  left  one  line  standbg  on  another.  I 
alwinrs  scrawl  in  this  way,  and  smooth  as 
much  as  I  can,  but  never  sufficiently ;  and, 
latterly,  I  can  weave  a  nine-line  stanza  fester 
than  a  couplet,  for  which  measure  I  have 
not  the  cunning.  When  I  began  'Ghilde 
Harold,'  I  had  never  tried  Spenser's  mea- 
sure,  and  now  I  cannot  scanbble  in  any 
other. 

"  After  all,  my  dear  Lord,  if  vou  can  get  a 
decent  Address  elsewhere,  don  t  hesitate  to 
put  this  aside.  Why  did  you  not  trust  your 
own  Muse  ?  I  am  very  sure  she  would  have 
been  triumphant,  and  saved  the  Committee 
their  trouble  —  "t  is  a  joyfiil  one '  to  me,  but 
I  fear  I  shall  not  satisfy  even  myself.  After 
the  account  you  sent  me,  'tis  no  compliment 
to  say  you  would  have  beaten  your  can- 
didates ;  but  I  mean  that,  in  that  case,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  their  being 
beaten  at  all. 

"  There  are  but  two  decent  prologues  in 
our  tongue  —  Pope's  to  Cato— Johnson's 
to  Drury-Lane.  These,  with  the  epilogue 
to  the  '  Distrest  Mother,'  and,  I  think,  one 
of  Goldsmith's  9,  and  a  prologue  of  old 
Cohnan's  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Phi- 
laster,  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we 
have. 

"  P.  8.  —  I  am  diluted  to  the  throat  with 
medicine  for  the  stone ;  and  Boisragon  wants 
me  to  try  a  warm  climate  for  the  winter  — 
but  I  won't.* 


(• 


Dear  are  the  di^rs  that  made  our  annals  bright. 
Ere  Garrlck  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write." 

•  [To  Charlotte  Lennox's  ooraedj  of  «  The  Sister.** 
See  Ooldamltb's  Misc.  Works,  toI.  I».  p.  ISO.  ed.  mr.3 
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LcTTn  100.    TO  LOBD  HOLLAND. 

*«  SepConbar  S7. 181S. 

"I  have  just  receiyed  your  very  kind 
letter,  and  hope  you  have  met  with  a  second 
copy  corrected  and  addressed  to  Holland 
House,  with  some  omissions  and  this  new 
couplet. 


**  At  glared  each  riilng  flaah  ^  and  gbaady  shone 
The  iUei  with  lifhtnlngi  awAil  as  Uielr  own. 

As  to  remarks,  I  can  only  say  I  will  alter 
and  acquiesce  in  any  thins.  With  regard  to 
the  part  which  Whitbread  wishes  to  omit,  I 
beiieTe  the  Address  wiO  go  off^ioc^  without 
it,  though,  like  the  acility  of  the  Hottentot, 
at  the  expense  of  its  vigour.  I  leave  to 
your  choice  entirely  the  different  q^imens 
of  stucco-work ;  and  a  brick  of  your  own 
will  also  much  improve  my  Babylonish  turret. 
I  should  like  Elliston  to  have  it,  with  your 
leave.    'Adorn'  and  'mourn  'are   lawful 


rhymes  in  Pope's  Death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady.— Gray  has  'forlorn' and  'mourn' 
—  and  '  torn'  and  '  mourn '  are  in  Smollett's 
ftmous  Tears  of  Scotland.  ^ 

"  As  there  will  probably  be  an  outcry 
amongst  the  r^ecteo,  I  hope  the  Committee 
win  testify  (if  it  be  needful)  that  I  sent  in 
nodiing  to  the  congress  whatever,  with  or 
widiottt  a  name,  as  your  Lordship  well 
knows.  Ail  I  have  to  do  with  it  is  with  and 
throuch  you ;  and  though  I,  of  course,  wish 
to  satisfy  the  audience,  I  do  assure  you  my 
first  object  is  to  comply  with  your  request, 
and  in  so  doing  to  show  the  sense  I  have  of 
theman^obligt^ns  you  have  conferred  upon 
me.    Yours  ever,  "  B." 


LbttBi  101.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*«  Septamber  S8.  I81S. 

"Wni  this  do  better?  The  metaphor  is 
more  complete. ' 

>  At  picient,  **  As  flared  the  volomed  blase.*'      '    ^ 

*  [**  By  fcrdgn  hands  thy  bumble  grave  adom*d, 

Bj  strangers  hoDoor'd,  and  by  strangers  nioum*d.** 

.Pom. 
"  flt^f ,  oh  stay  I  nor  tfaos  forlora, 
I^eaive  me  mblass'd,  nnpkied,  here  to  aoom.'* 

Gbav. 
**  Moam,  hapleaa  Catedonla,  ttoom 
Thy  banlah'd  peaoe,  thy  teureb  torn.'* 

SMOixrnr.] 

*  The  ttnea  ho  hero  allodes  to,  and  which,  hi  spUe  of 
all  his  cflbrts  to  retain  them,  were  omitted  by  the  Com- 
■Utee,  ran  thoa : — 

"  Kti^,  hmer  ttm,  iMe  Drama  pet  deplarei 
naiiateske  deign*d  to  crawl  upon  all-fimrt, 
WUm  Rtekmrd  romn  %m  Bontortkfar  a  korse, 
Iffom  tiomaiisMif.  f*#  stenf  mtifl  ctmu  As  eomrte, 
DTfosi  decreet  A§  Stage  tmat  tomdtMcmd 
To  ioothc  the  aldly  taale  we  dart  not 


r    iavaqftke    i 
*•  Tin  slowly  ebb'd  the  (  spent  volcanic  3  wave. 

I  marli'd  the  Muso's  grave. 


If  not,  we  will  say  'buminff  wave,'  and 
instead  of '  burning  clime,'  in  Sie  line  some 
couplets  back,  have  '  glowing.' 

"  Is  Whitbread  determined  to  castrate  all 
my  cavaby  lines  ? '  I  don't  see  why  t'other 
house  should  be  spared  ;  besides,  it  is  the 
public,  who  ought  to  know  better ;  and  you 
recollect  Johnson's  was  against  similar  buf- 
fooneries of  Rich's  —  but,  certes,  I  am  not 
Johnson. 

"Instead  of  'effects,'  say  'labours'  — 
'degenerate'  will  do,  wttl  it?  Mr.  Betty  is 
no  u>iiger  a  babe,  therefore  the  line  cannot 
be  personal. 

^WiUthisdo? 

••  TiU  ebb'd  Uie  hnra  of  I  that  moltenj  wave,  * 

with  'glowing  dome,'  in  case  you  prefer 
'  burning'  added  to  this  'wave'  metaphorical. 
The  word  'fiery  pillar'  was  sugsested  by 
the  'pillar  of  fire'  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
which  went  before  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea.  I  once  thought  of  saying  *  like 
Israel's  pillar,'  and  making  it  a  siimle,  but  I 
did  not  know,  —  the  great  temptation  was 
leavmg  the  epithet  'fiery'  for  the  supple^ 
mentary  wave.  I  want  to  work  up  Uiat 
passage,  as  it  is  the  only  new  ground  us 
prologuizers  can  go  upon  — 

**  This  is  the  place  where,  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  doscription,  he  might  show  it. 

If  I  part  with  the  possibility  of  a  future  con* 
flagration,  we  lessen  the  compliment  to 
Shakspeare.  However,  we  will  e'en  mend 
it  thus  — 

**  Tea,  it  shall  be  ~  the  magic  of  that  name. 
That  scorns  tlie  scythe  of  Ttane,  the  torch  of  Flam^ 
On  the  same  spot,  Ac.  Ac. 


Blame  net  omrjmigment  ekomU  we  acfmieteet 
Jmtgrat^  fosi  morv  If  ^kimtmg  less. 
Oh,  since  your  Fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
nmt  public  praise  be  iWer  again  ditgracedt 

r    brutes  to  man  recall    -i 
FVvss  I  btAes and brmtetradaemi  a naitonU taste i 
Then  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers, 
When  Season's  voloe  ia  echoed  back  by  ourt." 

The  last  couplet  but  one  was  again  altered  In  a  subse- 
quent copy,  thus :  — 

**  Tkepaatreproaekletpreaemi  eceaee  r^/mU, 
Nor  shift fi-om  num  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute.** 


«  The  form  of  this  couplet,  u  printed,  Is  as  foUows  :— 

*•  Till  blackening  ashes  and  tbe  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muae's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fIdL** 
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There  —  the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  that  is  not  an 
improvement  to  Whitbread's  content.  Re- 
coUect,  it  is  the  *  name,'  and  not  the  '  magic,' 
that  has  a  noble  contempt  for  those  same 
weapons.  If  it  were  the  '  magic,'  my  me- 
taphor would  be  somewhat  of  the  maddest 

—  so  the  '  name '  is  the  antecedent.  But, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  patience  is  not  quite  so 
immortal — therefore,  with  many  and  sincere 
thanks,  I  am 

**  Yours  ever  most  affectionately. 

**  P.  8. — I  foresee  there  will  be  charges  of 
partiality  in  the  papers ;  but  you  know  I 
sent  in  no  Address ;  and  glad  both  you  and  I 
must  be  that  I  did  not,  for,  in  that  case, 
their  plea  had  been  plausible.  I  doubt  the 
Pit  will  be  testy ;  but  conscious  innocence 
(a  novel  and  pleasing  sensation)  makes  me 
bold." 

Lnn«  108.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

*'  8«pt8mlMr  91. 

"  I  have  altered  the  middie  couplet,  so  as 
I  hope  partly  to  do  away  with  W.'s  objection. 
I  do  thmk,  m  the  present  state  of  the  stase, 
it  had  been  unpardonable  to  pass  over  the 
horses  and  Miss  Mudie,  &c.  As  Bettv  is 
no  longer  a  boy,  how  can  this  be  applied  to 
him  ?  He  is  now  to  be  judged  as  a  man. 
If  he  acts  still  like  a  boy,  the  public  will  but 
be  more  ashamed  of  their  blunder.  I  have, 
you  see,  now  taken  it  for  granted  that  these 
things  are  reformed.  I  confess,  I  wish  that 
part  of  the  Address  to  stand  ;  but  if  W.  is 
inexorable,  e'en  let  it  go.  I  have  also  new- 
cast  the  lines,  and  softened  the  hint  of 
future  combustion  <,  and  sent  them  off  this 
morning.  Will  you  have  the  eoodness  to 
add,  or  insert,  the  approved  alterations  as 
they  arrive?  They  *come  like  shadows, 
so  depart ; '  occupy  me,  and,  I  fear,  disturb 
you. 

"  Do  not  let  Mr.  W.  put  his  Address  into 
Elliston's  hands  till  you  have  settled  on 
these  alterations.    £.  will  think  it  too  long : 

—  much  depends  on  the  speaking.  I  fear 
it  will  not  bear  much  curtailing,  without 
chanu  in  the  sense. 

"  It  is  certainly  too  Ions  in  the  reading ; 
but  if  Elliston  exerts  hunsdT,  such  a  favourite 
with  the  public  will  not  be  thought  tedious. 
/  should  think  it  so,  if  ha  were  not  to 
speak  it. 

"  YouiB  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — On  lookmg  again,  I  doubt  my  idea 
of  having  obviated  \V.'s  objection.    To  the 


*  It  had  been,  originallj, 

**  Tkomgk  otker  pilet  maif  timk  imfiihtr^Jlame, 
On  the  MOW  ipot,"  Sec.  Ao. 


&-■ 


Other  House  allusion  is  'nonsequitur' — but  I 
wish  to  plead  for  this  part,  because  the  thing 
really  is  not  to  be  passed  over.  Many  after- 
pieces at  the  Lyceum  by  the  same  company 
nave  already  attacked  this  '  Aug«m  Stable* — 
and  Johnson,  in  his  prologue  against '  Lunn' 
(the  harlequin  manager.  Rich ),  -^  *  Hunt,' — 

*  Mahomet,'  &c,  is  surely  a  mir  precedent." 

LnriE  108.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

■*  SepCmnber  9.  ISll. 

"  Shakspeare  certunly  ceased  to  rdgn  in  (Mv 
of  his  kingdoms,  as  George  IIL  did  in  America, 
and  Oeoi^  IV.*  may  in  Irdand  ?  Now,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  out  of  our  own  realms,  and 
when  the  monarchy  was  gone,  his  m^esty 
had  but  a  barren  sceptre.  I  have  ad  away, 
you  will  see,  and  altered,  but  make  it  what 
you  please  ;  only  I  do  implore,  for  my  own 
gratification,  one  lash  on  those  accursed 
quadrupeds  — *  a  long  shot.  Sir  Lucius,  if 
you  love  me.'  I  have  altered  *  wave,'  &c., 
and  the  '  fire,'  and  so  forth  for  the  timid. 

**  Let  me  hear  firom  you  when  convenient, 
and  believe  me,  &c. 

*'  P.  S.  — Do  let  that  stand,  and  cut  out 
elsewhere.  I  shall  choke,  if  we  must  over- 
look  their  d-— d  menagerie." 

Lnrn  104.    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

•*  September  30.  ISlS. 

"  I  send  you  the  most  I  can  make  of  it ; 
for  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  was,  and  find  I 

*  pall  in  resolution.' 

"  I  wish  much  to  see  you,  and  will  be  at 
Tetbury  by  twelve  on  Saturday ;  and  fix>m 
thence  I  go  on  to  Lord  Jersey's.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  allude  to  the  degraded  state 
of  the  Stage,  but  I  have  lightened  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  your  other  objections. 
There  is  a  new  couplet  for  Sheridan,  allusive 
to  his  Monody.  All  the  alterations  I  have 
marked  thus  ]  ,  —  as  vou  will  see  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  copy.  I  have 
cudgelled  my  brains  with  the  greatest  will- 
ingness, and  only  wish  I  had  more  time  to 
have  done  better. 

"  You  will  find  a  sort  of  clap-trap  laudatory 
couplet  inserted  for  the  quiet  ot  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  added,  towards  the  epd, 
the  couplet  you  were  pleased  to  Bke.  The 
whole  Address  is  seventy-three  lines,  still 
perhaps  too  lonff ;  and,  if  shortened,  you  will 
save  tune,  but,  I  fear,  a  little  of  what!  meant 
for  sense  also. 


*  Some  otjectlon,  it  appears  from  this,  bad  be«i  made 
to  the  pattage,  *'  and  Sbdupeare  ceased  to  re^fn.** 
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^  With  myriads  of  thanks,  I  am  ewer,  &c. 

^Bfy  sixteenth  edition  of  respects  to 
Lady  H.  —  How  she  must  laugh  at  aU  thisi 

**l  wish  Murray,  my  publisher,  to  print 
off  some  copies  as  soon  as  your  Loroship 
returns  to  town — it  will  ensure  correctness 
in  the  papers  afterwards.*' 

Lsms  105.    TO  LORD  ROLLAMD. 

**  Far  be  frivm  Mm  that  boor  which  aiks  fai  Tafai 
T«an  such  m  flow  for  Garrick  In  hit  itrain ; 

or, 
*  Var  taa  Out  hoar  that  vainly  aiki  fai  turn 

forhimMt  wapto'ar  J  Garrkk'i  wb. 


**  September  SO.  18IS. 

Will  you  choose  between  these  added  to 


the  tines  on  Sheridan  ?  *  I  think  they  will 
wind  up  the  panegyric,  and  agree  with  the 
train  or  thou^t  preceding  them. 

**  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  C!ommittee  — 
how  could  they  resolve  on  a  rough  copy  of 
an  Address  never  sent  in,  unless  you  had  been 
good  enough  to  retain  in  memory„or  on  paper, 
the  thing  they  hare  been  food  enough  to 
adopt?  By  the  by,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  should  niake  the  Committee  less' 
'  avidus  glorise,*  for  all  praise  of  them  would 
look  Db^y  suspicious.  If  necessary  to  be 
statea  at  sill,  the  simple  facts  bear  them  out 
They  surely  had  a  right  to  act  as  thc^  pleas- 
ed. Mv  sole  object  is  one  which,  I  trust, 
my  whole  conduct  has  shown  ;  viz.  that  I 
did  nothing  insidious  —  sent  in  no  Address 
whatever — but,  when  applied  to,  did  mv 
best  for  them  and  myseli ;  but,  above  all, 
that  there  was  no  undue  partiality,  which 
win  be  what  the  rejected  will  endeavour  to 
make  out.  Fortunately — most  fortunately 
—  I  sent  in  no  lines  on  the  occasion.  For 
I  am  sure  that  had  they,  in  that  case,  been 
preferred,  it  would  have  been  asserted  that 
/  was  known,  and  owed  the  preference  to 
private  friendship.  This  is  wnat  we  shall 
probably  have  to  encounter ;  but,  if  once 
spoken  and  approved,  we  sha'n't  be  much 
embarrassed  bj  their  brilliant  conjectures  ; 
and,  as  to  criticism,  an  old  author,  like  an 
old  bun,  grows  cooler  (or  ought)  at  every 
beitinff. 

**  The  only  thing  would  be  to  avoid  a 
par^  on  the  night  m  delivery  —  afterwards, 
the  more  the  better,  and  the  whole  tran»- 
action  inevitably  tends  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  Murray  tells  me  there  are 
myriads  of  ironical  Addresses  ready — some, 
in  imitation  of  what  is  called  my  ilyle.  If 
they  are  as  good  as  the  Probationaiy  Odes, 
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llDaa,  aa  waf  be  aaen  bf 
tha  printed  Addraaa,  were  not  retained. 


relitfcnoeto 


or  Hawkins's  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  it  will  not 
be  bad  fun  lor  the  imitated. 

"  Ever,  &c." 

Lirrn  106L    TO  LORD  HOLLAND. 

**  October  i.  I81S. 

"  A  copy  of  this  ttiU  altered  is  sent  by  the 
post,  but  this  will  arrive  first.  It  must  be 
'humbler'  —  *yet  aspuing*  does  away  the 
modestv,  and,  after  all,  ^uth  is  truth.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  puff  direct  altered,  to  please 
your  plaguy  renters, 

«*I  shall  be  at  Tetbury  by  12  or  1  —but 
send  this  for  you  to  ponder  over.  There 
are  several  little  things  marked  thus  /  altered 
for  your  perusal.  I  have  dismounted  the 
cavalry,  and,  I  hope,  arranged  to  your  gene^ 
ro/ satis&ction. 

«  Ever,  &cr 

'*  At  Tetbunr  by  noon. —  I  hope,  after  it  is 
sent,  there  wiU  be  no  more  elisions.  It  is 
not  now  so  lon(|  —  73  lines  —  two  less  than 
allotted.  I  will  alter  all  Committee  ob» 
jections,  but  I  hope  you  won't  permit  ElRtton 
to  have  any  tfoice  whatever,  —  except  in 
speaking  it." 


CHAPTER  XVL 
1812—1813. 

CHBLTSNHAM. — LBTTBRS  TO  MR.  MURRAY, 
MR.  WILLIAM  oBANKBS,  LORD  HOLLAND, 
AND  MR.  ROGERS.  —  GRANVILLE  PBNN*S 
CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGB,  AND  BIOSCOPE, 
OR  DIAL  OF  LIFB  EXPLAINED.  •—  THE 
REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  —  DR.  BU8BT.  — 
JAMES  AND  HORACE  SMITH.  —  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  THE  WALTZ  —  AND  OF  THE 
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TION.—  LETTER  FROM  LORD  SUGO. — 
SUCCESS  OF  THE  POEM.  —  NEW  EDITIONS 
— ^AND  ADDITIONAL  PASSAGES. —  A  SUP- 
PER AT  MR.  Rogers's. — lord  thurlow's 

POEMS. —  anecdotes  OF  SHERIDAN. — 
GEORGE  COLMAN.  —  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
MR.  LEIGH  HUNT — VISIT  TO  MR.  HUNT 
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LORDS.  —  PARUAMBNTART  RECOLLEC- 
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HOLLAND.  —  LANSDOWNB.  —  GRENVILLB. 
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BERFORCE.  —  ER8KINB.  —  LAUDERDALE. 
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The  time  comprised  m  the  series  of  letters 
to  Lord  Holland,  which,  as  bebg  exclusively 
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oo  one  subject,  I  have  thought  it  ririit  to 
give  without  intemiptioiiy  Lord  Byron 
passed*  for  the  most  pert,  at  Cheltenham ; 
and  during  the  same  period,  the  following 
letters  to  other  correspondents  were  writ- 
ten. 


lOr.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Hlf  h  SCTOTt.  Cheltenham,  Sept.  6.  ISlt. 

**  Prav  have  the  eoodness  to  send  those 
despatches,  and  a  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  R^ 
view  with  the  rest.  I  hope  you  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Thompson,  thanked  him  in  my 
name  for  his  present,  and  told  him  that  I 
shall  be  truly  nappy  to  comply  with  his  r^ 
ouest.  —  How  do  you  ^  on  r  and  when  is 
tne  graven  image,  'with  Aay«  and  wicked 
rhyme  iM)on%*  to  grace,  or  disgrace,  some  of 
our  tardy  editions  ? 

*"  Send  me  '  Rokebv:  Who  the  deuce  is 
he  ?  ^-  no  nutter,  he  nas  good  connections, 
and  will  be  well  introduced.  I  thank  you 
for  your  inquiries :  I  am  so  so,  but  my 
thermometer  is  sadly  below  the  poetical 
point.  What  will  you  eive  me  or  mtne  for  a 
poem  of  six  cantos,  (when  complete  —  no 
rhyme,  no  recompense,)  as  like  the  last  two 
as  I  can  make  them?  I  have  some  ideas 
that  one  day  may  be  embodied,  and  till  win^* 
ter  I  shall  have  much  jeisure. 

"  P.  6.  —  My  last  question  is  in  the  true 
stjrle  of  Grub  Street;  but,  like  Jeremy 
Diddler  I,  I  only  'ask  for  information.'  — 
Send  me  Adair  on  Diet  and  Reg^en,  just 
republished  by  Ridgway." 


Lims  108.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Chdtaoham,  Sept.  14. 1812. 

'"The  parcels  contained  some  letters 
and  verses,  all  (but  one)  anonymous  and 
complimentary,  and  very  anxious  for  my 
conversion  from  certain  infidelittes  into 
which  my  good-natured  correspondents  con- 
ceive me  to  have  fallen.  The  books  were 
presents  of  a  convertible  kind  also, — '  CShris- 
tian  Knowledge '  and  the  '  Bioscope,'  a  re- 
ligious Dial  of  Life  explained:  —  to  the 
author  *  of  the  former  (Cadeil,  publisher,)  I 
beg  you  will  forward  my  best  tnanks  for  his 
letter,  his  present,  and,  above  all,  his  good 
intentions.  The  'Bioscope'  contained  a 
MS.  copy  of  very  excellent  verses  >,  from 


1  [In  Kenney't  ikroe  of**  Railing  the  Wind.'*] 

*  [The  witiior  of  both  worki  wai  Oraairllle  Penn,  Beq., 
•  feDtleman  defcended  from  the  fiunllj  of  PennofPenn- 
ijlTioQla,  tnd  much  diBttttguldied  for  hii  leunlBf  and 
iMjr.] 
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whom  I  know  not,  but  evidently  the  com- 
position of  some  one  in  the  habit  of  writing, 
and  of  writinc  well.  I  do  not  know  if  he  1^ 
the  author  of  the  '  Bioscope'  which  accom- 
panied them ;  but  whoever  he  is,  if  you  can 
discover  him,  thank  him  from  me  most 
heartfly.  The  other  letters  were  from  ladies^ 
who  are  wdcome  to  convert  me  when 
they  please ;  and  if  I  can  discover  them, 
and  they  be  young,  as  they  say  they  are, 
I  could  convince  them  perfalaps  of  my 
devotion.  I  had  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Walpole  on  matters  of  this  world,  which  I 
have  answered. 

**  So  you  are  Luden's  publisher  1  I  am 
promised  an  interview  witn  him,  and  think 
I  shall  ask  you  for  a  letter  of  introduction, 
as  '  the  gods  have  made  him  poetical.'  From 
whom  could  it  come  with  a  better  ^race 
than  from  hit  publisher  and  mine  ?  Is  it  not 
somewhat  treasonable  in  you  to  have  to  do 
with  a  relative  of  the '  direful  foe,'  as  the 
Morning  Post  calls  his  brother  ? 

"  But  my  book  on  '  Diet  and  Reghnen,' 
where  is  it  ?  I  thirst  for  Scott's  Rokc^ ; 
let  me  have  your  first-begotten  copy,  llie 
Anti-jacobin  Review  is  all  very  well,  and 
not  a  bit  worse  than  the  Quarterlv,  and  at 
least  less  harmless.  By  the  by,  nave  you 
secured  my  books  ?  I  want  all  the  Reviews^ 
at  least  the  critiques,  quarterly,  monthly,  Ac, 
Portuguese  and  English,  extracted,  and 
bound  up  in  one  volume  for  my  old  age; 
and  pray,  sort  my  Romaic  books,  and  get  the 
volumes  lent  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  —  he  has 
had  them  now  a  long  time.  If  anj  thing 
occurs,  you  will  favour  me  with  a  Ime,  and 
in  winter  we  shall  be  nearer  neighbours. 

"  Yoors,  &c 

"  Btron." 

"  P.  S.  —  I  was  applied  to  to  write  the 
Address  for  Drury  Lane,  but  the  moment  I 
heard  of  the  contest,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 
contending  against  all  Grab  Street,  and  threw 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  the  fire. 
I  did  this  out  of  respect  to  you,  being 
sure  you  would  have  turned  off  any  or 
your  authors  who  had  entered  the  lists 
with  such  scurvy  competitors.  To  triumph 
would  have  been  no  glory  ;  and  to  have 
been  defeated — ^'sdeatht — I  would  have 
choked  myself,  like  Otwav,  with  a  quartern 
loaf  4 :  so,  remember  I  had,  and  have,  not' ' 
to  do  with  it,  upon  my  honour  I** 


'  [See  BTaoMiAMA.3 

*  [Thif  Is  recorded  bf  ooe  of  hit  Mofraphen ;  baft 
Pofpe, In  8peiice*t  Aoecdotee, relatM Ihat  Otw«f  died  ofa 
ferer  eanght  by  TifOtent  pursuit  of  wn  aseassfn  who  had 
dred  at  one  of  liis  friends.] 
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LcTTU  1€9.    TO  MR.  WILLIAM  BANKBS. 

**  Gheltenhun,  September  98. 181S. 

**  My  dear  Bankes, 

"Whea  you  point  oat  to  one  how 
people  can  be  intimate  at  the  distance  of 
some  seventy  leagues,  I  will  plead  guilty  to 
your  charge,  and  accept  your  farewell,  but 
not  wUAigiyt  till  you  give  me  some  better 
reason  tluin  my  slenoe,  whidi  merely  pro- 
ceeded from  a  notion  founded  on  your  own 
dedanrtion  o£  My  that  you  hated  writing  and 
reooring  letters.  Beudes,  how  was  I  to 
find  out  a  man  of  many  residences  ?  If  I 
had  addressed  you  now,  it  had  been  to  your 
boroo^  where  I  must  hare  conjectured  you 
were  amongst  yonr  constituents.  So  now, 
in  despite  w  Ifr.  N.  and  Lady  W.,  you  shall 
be  as  'much  better'  as  the  Hexham  post- 
ofice  will  allow  me  to  make  you.  I  do 
assure  you  I  am  much  indd>ted  to  you  for 
thinking  of  me  at  all,  and  can't  spare  you 
even  fi^m  amongst  the  superabundance  of 
friends  with  whom  you  suppose  me  sur- 
rounded. 

**  You  heard  that  Newstead  >  is  sold  — 
the  sum  140,000^  ;  sixty  to  remain  in  mort- 
gage on  the  estate  for  three  ^ears,  paving 
mterest,  of  course.  Rochdale  is  also  likely 
to  do  weU  —  BO  my  worldly  matters  are 
mending.  I  have  been  here  some  time 
drinking  the  waters,  simply  because  there 
are  waters  to  drink,  and  they  are  very 
medicinal,  and  sufficiently  disgusting.  In  a 
few  davs  I  set  out  for  Lord  Jers^s,  but 
return  here,  where  I  am  quite  alone,  go  out 
very  little,  and  eqjoy  in  its  fullest  extent  the 
*  doloe  fer  niente.'  What  yoMkJIf  about  I 
cannot  guess,  even  from  yourafi^ ;  —  not 
daundng  to  the  sound  of  the^poamey  in 
the  Haiu  of  the  Lowthers?  one  of  whom  is 
here,  ill,  poor  thing,  with  a  phthisic.  I 
heard  that  you  passed  through  here  (at  the 
sordid  inn  where  I  first  alighted)  the  very 
day  before  I  arrived  in  these  parts.     We 

1  **  Early  In  the  autumn  of  1812,"  says  Mr.  Dallas.  **  he 
told  me  that  he  was  urged  by  his  man  of  business,  and 
that  Newstead  wmat  be  sold.*'  It  was  accordingly  brought 
to  the  hammer  at  Garraway's,  but  not,  at  that  time,  sold, 
only  90,00(ML  being  olBered  for  it  The  private  sale  to 
which  he  aUudes  in  this  letter  took  place  soon  after,  — 
Mr.  Clanghton,  the  agent  for  Mr.  Iieigh.  being  the  pur- 
chaser. It  was  nerer,  howerer,  for  reasons  which  we 
•hall  see,  completed. 

*  [The  per^  were  returning  from  Tintem  Abb^  in  a 
pleasure  boat,  and  were  preparing  to  land  below  the 
bridge  at  Chepstow,  when,  on  coming  through  the  centre 
arch,  where  a  barge  was  moored  across,  the  rope  taking 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  upset  it.  Out  of  the  twelve  of 
wfaieh  the  party  conilsted,  seven  actually  perished.] 

*  A  mode  of  sJgnatnn  he  frequently  adopted  at  this 


had  a  very  pleasant  set  herei  at  first  the 
Jersevs,  Melbournes,Cowper8,and  Hollands, 
but  all  gone ;  and  the  only  persons  I  know 
are  the  Rawdons  and  Oxfords,  with  some 
later  acquaintances  of  less  brilliant  descent. 

"  But  I  do  not  trouble  them  much ;  and 
as  for  your  rooms  and  your  assemblies, 
*they  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy II'  —  Did  you  read  of  a  sad  ac- 
cident  in  the  Wye  t'  other  day  ?  A  dozen 
drowned ;  and  Mr.  Rossoe,  a  corpulent  gen- 
tleman, preserved  bv  a  boat-hook  or  an 
eel-spear,  begged,  when  he  heard  his  wife 
was  saved  —  no  —  lott  —  to  be  thrown  in 
again  II  —  as  if  he  could  not  have  thrown 
hunself  in,  had  he  wished  it ;  but  this  passes 
for  a  trait  of  sensibility.  What  strange 
beinffs  men  are,  in  and  out  of  the  Wye  I  * 

"  I  have  to  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons 
for  not  fulfilling  some  orders  before  I  left 
town  i  but  if  you  knew  all  the  cursed  en- 
tanglements  I  had  to  wade  through,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  beg  your  forgiveness.  -— 
When  will  Parliament  (the  new  one)  meet  ? 
—"in  sixty  days,  on  account  of  Ireland,  I 
presume :  the  Insh  election  will  demand  a 
longer  period  for  completion  than  the  con-< 
stitutional  allotment.  Yours,  of  courte,  is 
safo,  and  all  your  side  of  the  question.  Sa<« 
lamanca  is  the  ministerial  watchword,  and 
all  will  go  well  with  you.  I  hope  you  will 
speak  more  fire<]|uently,  I  am  sure  at  least 
you  oughif  and  it  will  be  expected.  I  see 
Fortman  means  to  stand  again.  Good 
night. 

"  Ever  yours  most  affectionately. 


V 


addieiaos,  property  folded,  sealed. 
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lia       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Cheltenham,  September  27. 1819. 

"  I  sent  in  no  Address  whatever  to  the 
Committee ;  but  out  of  nearly  one  hundred 
(this  is  confideTtHal),  none  have  been  deemed 
worth  acceptance  *  ;  and  in  consequence  of 

marked  and  directed,  reached  the  committee.  The 
builders  of  the  lofty  pile  were  totally  a:  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  the  builders  of  the  lofty  rhyme :  the 
latter  all  spoke  diflbrent  languages,  and  all,  to  the  former, 
equally  unintelligible.  The  committee  were  alike  con- 
founded with  the  number  qf  addresses,  and  their  own 
debates.  No  such  conftuion  of  tongues  had  accompanied 
any  erection  since  the  building  of  Babel ;  nor  could 
matters  have  been  set  to  righu  (unless  by  a  miracle),  if 
the  convenient'though  not  very  candid  plan  of  njecting 
aU  the  addresses  had  not  occurred  as  a  messotermine  in 
which  the  whole  committee  might  safely  agree ;  and  the 
addresses  were  r«;}ected  accordingly.  We  do  not  think 
that  they  deserved,  in  true  poetical  jusdce,  a  better  fate : 
not  one  was  excellent*  two  or  three  only  were  tolerable, 
and  the  rest  so  execrable  that  we  woi^r  this  committee 
of  UuU  did  not  agree  upon  one  of  them.  But,  as  the 
several  bards  were  induced  to  expend  their  precious  tibne 
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their  nhteguent  iq;>plicataoii  to  me,  I  have 
written  a  prologue,  which  hat  been  received, 
and  will  be  npoken.  The  MS.  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Holland. 

"  I  write  this  merely  to  say,  that  (however 
it  is  received  by  the  audience)  vou  will 
publish  it  in  the  next  edition  of  Childe 
Harold  ;  and  I  only  bee  you  at  present  to 
keep  my  name  secret  all  you  hear  further 
from  me,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  wish  you 
to  have  a  correct  copy,  to  do  with  as  you 
think  proper. 

"P.  S.  —  I  should  wish  a  few  copies 
printed  off  before,  that  the  newspaper  copies 
may  be  correct  t^fter  the  dekoeryJ* 

LiTTBB  111.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  CheltoDlum,  Oct.  IS.  181S. 

**  I  have  a  very  itnmg  objection  to  the  en- 
graving of  the  portrait  *,  and  request  that  it 
may,  on  no  account,  be  prefixed ;  but  let  ail 
the  prooft  be  burnt,  and  the  plate  broken. 
I  wiii  be  at  the  expense  which  has  been  in- 
curred ;  it  is  but  mir  that  /  should,  since  I 
cannot  permit  the  publication.  I  beg,  as  a 
particular  favour,  that  you  wUl  lose  no  time 
m  having  this  done,  for  which  I  have  reasons 
that  I  will  state  when  I  see  you.  Forgive 
all  the  trouble  I  have  occasioned  you. 

'*  I  have  received  no  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  Address,  but  see  it  is  vitu- 
perated in  the  papers,  which  does  not  much 
embarrass  an  old  author,  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  judgment  to  add  it,  or  not,  to  your 
next  edition  when  required.  Pray  comply 
ttridfy  with  my  wishes  as  to  the  engraving, 
and  believe  me,  &c, 

"  P.  S.  --'  Favour  me  with  an  answer,  as  I 
shall  not  be  easy  till  I  hear  that  the  proofi^  &c 
are  destroyed.  I  hear  that  the  SiUHrt  has 
reviewed  Childe  Harold,  in  what  manner 
I  need  not  ask ;  but  1  wish  to  know  if 
the  old  personalities  are  revived  ?  I  have  a 
better  reason  for  asking  this  than  any  that 
merely  concerns  myself;   but  in  pubUca- 

«nd  more  predooi  paper,  by  the  Implidt  engagement  on 
tbe  part  of  the  committee  that  the  beet  bidder  ihould 
hare  the  contract,  we  think  they  hare  a  right  to  proteet 
against  the  InJoitice  of  thia  wholetale  rtjlectlon.  It  wai 
about  aa  Ikir  as  it  woald  be  in  Meetra.  Bith  and  Carter, 
after  they  had  diipoied  of  all  their  lottery  tickets,  to 
acquaint  the  holders  that  there  should  be  no  drawing, 
but  that  they  intended  to  transfer  the  twenty  thousand 
pound  prixe  to  an  acquaintance  of  their  own.  The  com- 
mittee, we  readily  admit,  made  an  absurd  engagement ; 
but  surely  they  were  bound  to  keep  it  I  In  the  dilemma 
Co  which  that  learned  body  was  reduced  by  the  njectlon 
of  all  the  biddings,  they  put  themselTes  under  the  care  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  prescribed  In  their  case  a  composition 
which  bears  the  honour  of  his  name.*'— Qicar^.  Sev, 
Td.  Hi.  p.  178.] 

1  A  miniature  by  Sanders.    Besides  this  miniature, 
Sanders  had  also  painted  a  ftill-length  of  his  Lordship, 
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tions  of  that  kind,  others,  particularly  female 
names,  are  sometimes  introduced.* 

Lbttbb  us.    to  lord  HOLLAND. 

**  Cheltenham,  Oct.  U.  18^2. 

**My  dear  Lord, 

'*  I  perceive  that  the  papers,  yea,  even 
Perry's,  are  somewhat  ruffled  at  the  inju- 
dicious preference  of  the  Committee.  My 
friend  Perry  has,  indeed,  'et  tu  Brute '-d  me 
rather  scturily,  for  which  I  will  send  him,  for 
the  AL  C,  the  next  epigram  I  scribble,  as  a 
token  of  my  full  forgiveness. 

*'  Do  the  Committee  mean  to  enter  into 
no  explanation  of  their  proceedings  ?  You 
must  see  there  is  a  leaning  towards  a  charge 
of  partiality.  You  will,  at  least,  acauit  me 
of  any  great  anxiety  to  push  mysdi  before 
so  many  elder  and  better  anonymous,  to 
whom  the  twenty  guineas  (which  I  take  to 
be  about  two  thousand  pounds  Bank  cur- 
rency) and  the  honour  would  have  been 
equally  welcome.  *  Honour,*  I  see,  '  hath 
sull  in  paragraph-writing.' 

**  I  wish  to  know  how  it  went  off  at  the 
second  reading,  and  whether  any  one  has 
had  the  grace  to  give  it  a  glance  of  apprc^ 
bation.  1  have  seen  no  paper  but  Perry's 
and  two  Sunday  ones.  Perry  is  severe,  and 
the  others  silent.  If,  however,  you  and  your 
Committee  are  not  now  dissatisfied  with 
your  own  judsments,  I  shall  not  much  em- 
bairass  myself  about  the  brilliant  remarks  of 
the  journals.  My  own  opinion  upon  it  is 
what  it  always  was,  perhaps  pretty  near  that 
of  the  public. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  &c.  Sec 

"P.  S.  — My  best  respects  to  Lady  H., 
whose  smiles  will  be  very  consolatory,  even 
at  this  distance." 


Lbttu  lis.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Cheltanham,  Oct.  IB.  1811. 

**  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  get  this 

Parody  of  a  peculiar  kind  ^  (for  all  the  first 

from  which  the-  portrait  prefixed  to  Uie  quarto  edition  of 
tills  work  is  engraved.  In  reference  to  the  latter  picture. 
Lord  Byron  says,  in  anote  to  Mr.  Rogers,  **  If  you  think  the 
picture  you  saw  at  Mturray*s  worth  your  acceptance,  it  la 
yours  ;  and  you  may  put  a  gA>air  or  mask  on  it,  if  you  like.'* 

*  Among  the  Addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lena 
Committee  was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  a  Monologue, 
of  which  the  Parody  was  enclosed  in  this  letter.  A  short 
specimen  of  this  trlOe  wiU  be  suftdent.  The  four  first 
lines  of  tiie  Doctor's  Address  are  as  follows : — 

"  When  energising  ohfccts  men  pursue, 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 
A  magic  Edifice  you  here  surrey. 
Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  day  I  **  ** 


Which  Terses  are  thus  ridlonled,  unn 
Parody:-. 


eoessarlly,  Inthie 
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lines  are  Butb^n  entire)  inserted  in  several 
of  the  papers  (convc/^-— and  copied  eor^ 
reelkf  ;  wuf  hand  is  difficult) — particularlv 
the  Morning  Chronicle  ?  Tell  Mr.  Perry  I 
forgive  him  all  he  has  said,  and  may  say 
against  my  address,  but  he  will  allow  me  to 
deal  with  the  Doctor — Qutdi  alteram  partem) 
— and  not  betray  me.  1  cannot  think  what 
has  be&llen  Mr.  Perry,  for  of  yore  we  were 
rery  good  fi^ends ;  —  but  no  matter,  only  get 
this  inserted. 

**  I  have  a  poem  on  Waltzing  for  you,  of 
which  I  make  you  a  present ;  but  it  must 
be  anonymous.  It  is  in  the  old  style  of 
English  iku^s  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

"  P.  8. — With  the  next  edition  of  Childe 
Harold  you  may  print  the  first  fifty  or 
a  hundred  opening  lines  of  the  '  Curse  of 
Minerva,'  down  to  the  couplet  beginning 

**  Mortal  (*tWM  thut  the  spaka),  Ac 

Of  course,  the  moment  the  Sa^e  b^ns, 
there  you  will  stop,  and  the  opening  is  the 
best[Mrt." 


114.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Oct.  19. 1813. 

**  Many  thanks,  but  I  mmt  pay  the  damage, 
and  will  thank  you  to  tell  me  the  amount 
lor  the  engraving.  I  think  the  'Rejected 
Addresses  ^ '  by  £u:  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
since  the  Rolfiad,  and  wish  you  had  pub- 
lished them.  Tdl  the  author  '  I  forgive 
hiai»  were  he  twenty  times  over  our  satir- 
ist«; '  and  think  his  imitations  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  famous  ones  of  Hawkins 
Browne.  He  must  be  a  man  of  very  lively 
wity  and  much  less  scurrilous  than  wits  often 
are  :  altogether,  I  ver^  much  admire  the 
performance,  and  wish  it  all  success.  The 
Satirist  has  taken  a  new  tone,  as  you  will 
see :  we  have  now,  I  think,  finished  with 
Chflde  Harold's  critics.  I  have  in  hand  a 
Sa&re  on  WaUsang,  which  you  must  publish 
anonymously  :  it  is  not  long,  not  quite  two 


**  *  Wben  eoergUng  ol^ects  men  pursue,' 
The  Loird  kaowa  what  it  writ  bj  Lord  knowa  wbo. 
*  A  awdeat  Monologue  fou  here  furr^r,' 
HiM*d  from  the  theatre  tlie  *  other  daj.*  >' 

See  Workt^  p.  65S. 

>  [**BeieetcdAddreatet;  or,  the  New  Theatrum  Poe- 
taruni,"  appeared  in  October,  1811.  A  new  editkm, 
being  the  etghtaenth,  with  an  original  prefhoe  and  notes 
by  the  anihoTf,  the  aooompUahed  brothers,  James  and 
Boraee  Smith,  was  published  in  ISSft.] 

s  [**  From  Sir  Walter  Scott,  also,  whose  transcendent 
talents  were  only  equalled  by  Ms  Tirtues  and  his  amla- 
bll^y,  we  received  flfiTours  and  notloe,  which  it  will  be 
dMkutt  lolbrget.  *  1  certainly  must  haire  written  this 
myself  1'  said  that  toe  tempered  man  to  one  of  the 
authors,  pointing  to  thedeacriptlou  of  the  Fire, '  although 


0: 


hundred  lines,  but  will  make  a  very  small 
boarded  pamphlet.  In  a  few  days  you  shall 
have  it. 

T.  8.— The  editor  of  the  Satmtt  abnost 
ought  to  be  thanked  for  his  revocation ;  it  is 
done  handsomely,  afler  five  years'  warfiire." 

LnriR  116.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Oct.  S8.  181S. 

"  Thanks,  as  usual.  You  eo  on  boldly  ; 
but  have  a  care  of  glutting  the  public,  who 
have  by  this  time  nad  enough  of  Childe 
Harold.  '  Waltzing'  shall  be  prepared.  It  is 
rather  above  two  hundred  lines,  with  an  in- 
troductory Letter  to  the  Publisher.  I  thkk 
of  publishing,  with  Childe  Harold,  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  '  Curse  of  Minerva,'  as  far  as 
the  first  roeech  of  Pallas, — because  some 
of  the  readers  like  that  part  better  than  any 
I  have  ever  written ;  and  as  it  contains 
nothing  to  affect  the  subiect  of  the  subse- 
quent portion,  it  will  find  a  place  as  a  De^ 
scriptive  Fragment, 

**  The  plate  is  broken  f  between  ourselves, 
it  was  unlike  the  picture  ;  and  besides,  upon 
the  whole,  the  firontispiece  of  an  author's 
visage  is  but  a  paltry  exhibition.  At  all 
events,  tins  would  have  been  no  recommend- 
ation to  the  book.  I  am  sure  Sanders 
would  not  have  survived  the  engraving.  By 
the  by,  the  picture  may  remain  with  you  or 
him  (which  you  please),  till  my  return.  The 
one  of  two  remaming  copies  is  at  your  service 
till  I  can  give  you  a  better;  the  other  must 
be  burned  peremptorily.  Again,  do  not  for- 
get that  1  have  an  account  with  you,  and 
that  this  is  included,  I  give  you  too  much 
trouble  to  allow  you  to  incur  expense  also. 

**  You  best  know  how  far  tnis  '  Address 
Riot 'will  affect  the  fiiture  sale  of  Childe 
Harold.  I  like  the  volume  of  'R^ected 
Addresses'  better  and  better.  The  other 
parody  which  Perry  has  received  is  mine 
also  (I  believe).    It  is  Dr.  Busby's  speech 


I  forget  upon  what  ooeaslon.*  Lydia  VThlte,  a  literary 
lady,  who  was  prone  to  feed  the  Hons  of  the  day.  Invited 
one  of  us  to  dinner ;  but,  reooUecthig  afterwards  that 
WllUam  Spencer  formed  one  of  the  party,  wrote  to  the 
latter  to  put  him  off  t  telling  him  that  a  man  was  to  be 
at  her  table  whom  *  he  would  not  Hke  to  meet.'  *  Pray 
who  is  this  whom  I  should  not  Uke  to  meet  ?'  inquired 
the  poet.  *  or  answered  the  lady,  *  one  of  those  men 
who  have  made  that  shameftil  attack  upon  you  I '  *  The 
Tery  man  upon  earth  1  should  like  to  know  i'  rejoined 
the  lively  and  careless  bard.  The  two  indtriduals  ae- 
ooidlngly  met,  and  have  oontitttted  fost  friends  ever  since. 
One  criticism  of  a  Llecestershire  clergyman  may  be  pro- 
nounced unique:  *  1  do  not  see  why  they  should  hare 
been  reeded,  obsenred  the  matter-of-fact  annoUtor ;  •  I 
think  some  of  them  very  good.* "  —  Prrfaee  to  B^ecUd 
AMreuUt  ed.  1815^  p.  xtIU.] 
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▼enified.  You  are  removing  to  Albemarle 
Street,  I  find,  and  I  rejoice  that  we  shall 
be  nearer  neighbours.  1  am  goinff  to  Lord 
Oxford's,  but  letters  here  will  be  forwarded. 
When  at  leisure,  all  communications  from 
you  will  be  willingly  received  by  the  humblest 
of  your  scribes.  "Did  Mr.  Ward  write  the 
review  of  Home  Tooke's  Life  in  the  Quar- 
terly ?  1    It  is  excellent." 

X,BTTtB  11«.        TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Chettenbam,  Koromber  St.  181S. 

"  On  my  return  here  from  Lord  Oxford's, 
I  found  your  obliging  note,  and  will  thank 
you  to  retain  the  letters,  and  any  other  sub- 
sequent ones  to  the  same  address,  till  I  arrive 
in  town  to  claim  them,  which  will  probably 
be  in  a  few  days.  I  have  in  charge  a  curious 
and  very  long  MS.  poem,  written  by  Lord 
Brooke  ^the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sdney), 
which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of 
Bdr.  Giffbrd,  with  the  following  queries  :  — 
first,  whether  it  has  ever  been  published,  and 
secondly  (if  not),  whether  it  is  worth  publi- 
cation ?  It  is  from  Lord  Oxford's  library, 
and  must  have  escaped  or  been  overlooked 
amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany. The  writing  is  Lord  Brooke's, 
except  a  different  hand  towards  the  close. 
It  is  very  long,  and  in  the  six-line  stanza. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon 
its  merits ;  but  I  would  take  the  liberty,  if 
not  too  troublesome,  to  submit  it  to  Mr. 
GifibrcPs  judgment,  which,  from  his  excellent 
edition  of  Massinger,  I  should  conceive  to 
be  as  decbive  on  the  writings  of  that  age  as 
on  those  of  our  own. 

"  Now  for  a  less  agreeable  and  important 
topic.  — How  came  Mr.  MtusSomebodyt 
without  consulting  you  or  me,  to  prefix  the 
Address  to  his  volume  ^  of  '  Deeded  Ad- 
dresses ?'  Is  not  this  somewhat  larcenous  ? 
I  think  the  ceremony  of  leave  might  have 
been  asked,  though  1  have  no  objection  to 
the  thing  itself;  and  leave  the  '  hundred  and 
eleven '  to  tire  themselves  with  *  base  com- 
parisons.' I  should  think  the  ingenious 
public  tolerably  sick  of  the  subject,  and,  ex- 
cept the  Parodies,  I  have  not  interfered,  nor 
shall ;  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Busby 
had  published  his  Apologetical  Letter  and 
Postscript,  or  I  should  have  recalled  them. 
But,  I  confess,  I  looked  upon  his  conduct  in 
a  different  li^t  before  its  appearance.  I 
see  some  mountebank  has  taken  Alderman 
Birch's  name  to  vituperate  Dr.  Busby ;  he 

>  [Se«  Quart.  Review,  toI.  vU.  p.  81S.  rbe  article  al- 
luded to  wet  written  bj  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Dudley.] 

>/*  The  Genuine  Rejected  AddreMee,  preiented  to  the 


had  much  better  have  pilfered  his  pastry, 
which  I  should  imagine  the  more  valuable 
ingredient  —  at  least  for  a  puff.  —  Pray  se- 
cure me  a  copy  of  Woodfidl's  new  Junius,  and 
believe  me,  Ac." 

Lam  117.    TO  MIL  WILLIAM  BANKBS. 

**  December  M. 

**  The  multitude  of  your  recommendations 
has  already  superseded  my  humble  endea- 
vours to  be  of  use  to  you ;  and,  indeed,  most 
of  my  principal  friends  are  returned.  Leake 
firom  Joannina,  Canning  and  Adair  from  the 
city  of  the  Faithful,  and  at  Smyrna  no  letter 
is  necessary,  as  the  consuls  are  always  will- 
ing to  do  every  thing  for  personages  of  re- 
spectability. I  have  sent  you  three ;  one  to 
Gibraltar,  which,  though  of  no  great  neces- 
sity, will,  perhaps,  put  you  on  a  more  inti- 
mate footing  with  a  very  pleasant  famUy 
there.  You  will  very  soon  find  out  that 
a  man  of  any  consequence  has  very  little 
occasion  for  any  letters  but  to  ministers  and 
bankers,  and  of'^them  we  have  already  plenty, 
I  will  be  sworn. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  I  shall 
go  in  the  spring ;  and  if  you  will  fix  any 
place  of  rendezvous  about  August,  I  will 
write  or  join  you.  —  When  in  Albania,  I 
wish  you  would  inquire  after  Derrise  Tahiri 
and  Vascillie  (or  Bazil),  and  make  my  re- 
spects to  the  viriers,  both  there  and  in  the 
Morea.     If  you  mention  my  name  to  Su- 
leyman  of  Thebes,  I  think  it  will  not  hurt 
you ;   if  I  had    my  dragoman,   or    wrote 
Turkish,  I  could  have  given  you  letters  of 
real  service;  but  to  the  Ensiish  they  are 
hardly  requisite,  and  the  Oredis  themselves 
can  be  of  little  advantage.    Liston  you  know 
already,  and  I  do  not,  as  he  was  not  then 
minister.     Mind  you  visit  Ephesus  and  the 
Troad,  and  let  me  hear  fit)m  you  when  you 
please.    I  believe  6.  Forresti  is  now  at 
Yanina  ;  but  if  not,  whoever  is  there  will  be 
too  hiu)py  to  assist  you.     Be  particular 
about /M*i»iattfii ;  never  allow  yourself  to  be 
bulliea,  for   you  are  better   protected    in 
Turkey  than    any  where  ;   trust   not  the 
Greeks ;  and  take  some  kmcknackeriet  for 

Setentt — vfotchet,  piiiolt,  &c,  &c.  to  the 
sys  and  Pachas.  If  you  find  one  Deme- 
trius, at  Athens  or  elsewhere,  1  can  recom- 
mend him  as  a  good  dragoman.  I  hope  to 
join  you,  however ;  but  you  will  find  swarms 
of  English  now  in  the  Levant. 

•*  Believe  me,  Ac." 


Committee  of  Management  for  Druty  Lane  Theatre  ; 
preceded  bj  that  written  by  Lord  Bjrron  and  adapted  tqr 
the  Committee  { " —publiahed  by  B.  M'MUIan. 
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Larmitfl.      TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Febraary  90. 1818. 

**  In '  Horace  in  London'  1 1  perceive  some 
stanzas  on  Lord  E]gin  in  which  (waving  the 
kind  compliment  to  myself^}  I  heartily  con- 
cur. I  wish  I  had  die  pleasure  of  Bfr.  Smith's 
acmiaintance,  as  I  could  communicate  the 
curious  anecdote  you  read  in  Mr.  T.'s  letter. 
If  he  would  like  it»  he  can  have  the  subtttmoe 
for  his  second  edition ;  if  not,  I  shall  add  it 
to  our  next,  thouzh  I  think  we  already  have 
enou^  dT  Ixml  Elgin. 

"  What  I  haye  read  of  this  work  seems 
admirably  done.  My  praise,  however,  is 
not  mucn  worth  the  author's  having ;  but 
you  may  thank  him  in  my  name  ttir  kit. 
The  idea  is  new — we  have  excellent  imita- 
tions of  the  Satires,  &c.  by  Pope ;  but  I 
remember  but  one  imitative  Oae  in  his 
works,  and  none  any  where  else.  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  have  lost  any  fame 
by  the  fate  of  the  Farce ;  but  even  should 
tnis  be  the  case,  the  present  publication  will 
again  place  them  on  their  pinnacle. 

••  Yours,"  fte. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  pe- 
caniaiy  supplies,  which  he  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  on  arriving  at  majority,  were  pro- 
cured for  him  on  ruinously  usurious  terms.  ^ 
To  some  transactions  connected  with  this 
subject,  the  following  characteristic  letter 
refers:  — 

Lbttkb  118.       TO  MR.  ROOBRS. 

**  March  »,  181& 

"  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  the  usurious 
interest  due  to  Lord  *  *'s proUge ;  —  I  aJso 
could  wish  you  would  state  thus  much  for 
me  to  his  Lordship.  Though  the  transaction 
speaks  plainly  in  itself  for  the  borrower's 
folly  ana  the  lender's  usury,  it  never  was  my 
intention  to  fiioM  the  demand,  as  I  legal^ 
mi^t,  nor  to  withhold  payment  of  princxraf, 
or,  perhaps,  even  unlawnU  interest.  You 
know  what  my  situation  nas  been,  and  what 
it  is.  I  have  parted  with  an  estate  (which 
has  been  in  my  family  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  never  disgraced  by  being 

>  tBj the  Autbon  of"  Rijected  Addrauet."] 

•  In  the  Ode  eiiCttled  «*  The  Parthenon/*  Banerrathua 


AD  who  behoM  nj  mutOaled  pile 
Shall  brand  it«  ravager  with  danic  rage ; 
And  foon  a  titled  bard  from  Brftatai't  lile 
Thf  coontry'a  praise  and  mattngb  shall  engage* 
And  fire  with  Atbeni*  wrongi  an  angry  age  I " 

Horaee  fit  Lomdon. 
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in  possession  of  a  lawyer,  a  chunkman,  or  a 
woman,  during  that  penod, )  to  liquidate  this 
and  similar  demancis ;  ana  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  is  still  withheld,  and  may  be, 
perhaps,  for  years.  If,  therefore,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  making  those  persons  iciot^ 
for  their  money,  (which,  con8iderin£  the 
terms,  they  can  afford  to  suffer  J  it  is  my 
misfortune. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  minority  in  1809,  I 
offered  my  own  security  on  legal  interest, 
and  it  was  refused.  Now,  I  will  not  accede 
to  this.  This  man  I  may  have  seen,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  names  of  any 
parties  but  the  agents  and  the  securities. 
The  moment  I  can  it  is  assuredly  my  inten- 
tion to  pay  my  debts.  This  person's  case 
may  be  a  hard  one ;  but,  under  all  circump 
stances,  what  is  mine  ?  I  could  not  foresee 
that  the  purchaser  of  my  estate  was  to  de- 
mur in  paying  for  it. 

**  I  am  glad  it  hwpens  to  be  in  my  power 
so  far  to  accommodate  my  Israelite,  and  only 
wish  I  could  do  as  much  for  the  rest  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes. 

•*  Ever  yours,  dear  R.,  "  Bn." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  Murray 
haying  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  an 
edition  of  the  two  cantos  of  Chiide  Harold 
with  engravinffs,  the  noble  author  entered 
with  much  zeal  into  his  plan ;  and,  jn  a  note 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Murray,  says,  — 
"  Westall  has,  I  believe,  agreed  to  illustrate 
your  book,  and  I  fancy  one  of  the  engravings 
will  be  from  the  pretty  little  girl  you  saw 
the  other  day  4,  though  without  her  name, 
and  merely  as  a  model  for  some  sketch  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  I  would  also  have 
the  portrait  (which  you  saw  to-day)  of  the 
friend  who  is  mentioned  in  the  text  at  the 
close  of  Canto  1st,  and  in  the  notes,  — 
which  are  subjects  sufficient  to  authorise 
that  addition." 

Early  in  the  spring  he  brought  out,  ano- 
nymously his  poem  on  Waltzing,  which, 
though  rail  of  very  lively  satire,  fell  so  far 
short  of  what  was  now  expected  from  him 
by  the  public,  that  the  disavowal  of  it, 
which,  as  we  see  by  the  following  letter, 

*  **  'Tft  uU  that  persona  liring  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why, 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors,  —  yet  so  tme  It  U, 

That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die. 
Of  any  creditors,  the  worst  a  Jew  it  Is  ; 

And  tkat*t  their  mode  of  famishing  supply  ( 

In  ray  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  wigr, 

IVhich  I  found  very  trouUesome  to  pay." 

Ikm  Juany  Canto  11. 

*  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  to  whom,  under  the  name  of 
lanthe.  the  taitroductory  lines  to  Cbilde  Harold  were 
afterwards  addressed.  [This  UAy  was  married  in  1890  to 
Brigadier-General  Bacon.] 
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he  thought  right  to  put  forth,  found  ready 
credence  t  — 

LiTlSB  190.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Aprfl  91. 1818. 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  by  Sunday  next,  and 
will  call  and  have  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  Westall's  designs.  I  am  to  sit  to 
him  for  a  picture  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
of  mine ;  and  as  Sanders's  is  not  a  good  one, 
you  will  probably  prefer  the  other.  I  wish 
you  to  hare  Sanders*s  taken  down  and  sent 
to  mv  lodffings  immediately  —  before  my 
arrival.  I  hear  that  a  certain  malicious  pub- 
lication on  Waltzing  is  attributed  to  me. 
This  report,  I  suppose,  you  will  take  care  to 
contramcty  as  the  author,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  and  bells. 
Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarto  will  be  out  imme- 
diately ;  pray  send  to  the  author  for  an  early 
copy,  which  I  wish  to  take  abroad  with  me. 

P.  S. — I  see  the  Examiner  threatens  some 
observations  upon  you  next  week.  What 
can  you  have  done  to  share  the  wrath  which 
has  heretofore  been  principally  expended 
upon  the  Prince?  t  presume  all  your 
Scribleri  will  be  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in 
defence  of  the  modem  Tonson — Mr.  Bucke, 
for  instance. 

**  Send  in  my  account  to  Bennet  Street, 
as  I  wish  to  settle  it  before  sailing.** 

In  the  month  of  May  appeared  his  wild 
and  beautiful  "  Fragment,"  The  Giaour ;  — 
and  thoueh,  in  its  first  flight  from  his  hands, 
some  of  the  fairest  feathers  of  its  wing  were 
yet  wanting,  the  public  hailed  this  new  off- 
spring of  his  genius  with  wonder  and  delidit. 
The  idea  of  writing  a  poem  in  fri^ments  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  Columbus  of 
Mr.  Rogers  ;  and,  whatever  objections  may 
lie  against  such  a  plan  in  general,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  well  suited  to  the 
impatient  temperament  of  Byron,  as  en»> 
blin^  him  to  overleap  those  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, which,  in  a  regular  narrative,  em- 
barrass, if  not  chill,  the  poet,  —  leaving  it  to 
the  imagination  of  his  readers  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  those  abrupt  bursts  of 
passion  in  which  his  chief  power  lay.  The 
story,  too,  of  the  poem  possessed  that  sti- 
mulating charm  for  him,  almost  indispens- 
able to  his  hncy,  of  being  in  some  decree 
connected  with  mmself,  —  an  event  in  which 
he  had  been  personally  concerned,  while  on 
his  travels,  having  supplied  the  groundwork 
on  which  the  fiction  was  founded.  After  the 
appearance  of  The  Oiaour,  some  incorrect 
statement  of  this  romantic  incident  having 
got  into  circulation,  the  noble  author  re- 
quested of  his  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo, 


J 
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who  had  visited  Athena  soon  after  it  hap- 
pened, to  fiimish  him  with  his  recollections 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  following  is  the 
answer  which  Lord  Sligo  returned :  — 

'*  AUwBj.  Moodagr,  Angurtll.  MM, 

"  My  dear  Byron, 

**  You  have  requested  me  to  tell  you  all 
that  I  heard  at  Athens  about  the  afeir  of 
that  flirl  who  was  so  near  being  put  an  end 
to  wnile  you  were  there ;  you  have  asked 
me  to  mention  every  circumstance,  in  the 
remotest  degree  relating  to  it,  which  I  heard. 
In  compliance  with  your  wish^,  I  write  to  you 
all  I  heard,  and  I  cannot  imagme  it  to  be 
very  far  from  the  fiict,  as  the  circumstance 
happened  only  a  day  or  two  before  I  arrived 
at  Athens,  and,  consequently,  was  a  matter 
of  common  conversation  at  the  time. 

'*  The  new  governor,  unaccustomed  to 
have  the  same  intercourse  with  die  Chris- 
tians as  his  predecessor,  had  of  course  the  bar^ 
barous  Turkish  ideas  with  regard  to  women. 
In  consequence,  ^nd  in  compliance  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Mahommedan  law,  he  or- 
dered this  girl  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  —  as  is^  indeed,  quite 
customary  at  Constantinople.  As  you  were 
returning  from  bathing  in  die  Piraeus,  you 
met  the  procession  going  down  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  Waywode  on  this  un- 
fortunate eirL  Report  continues  to  say, 
that  on  finding  out  what  the  object  of  their 
journey  was,  and  who  was  the  miserable 
sufferer,  you  immediately  interfered ;  and  on 
some  delay  in  obeying  your  orders,  you  were 
obliged  to  inform  the  leader  of  the  escort, 
that  force  should  make  him  comply  ;  —  that, 
on  farther  hesitation,  you  drew  a  pistol,  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  obey 
your  orders,  and  come  back  with  you  to  the 
Aga's  house,  you  would  shoot  nim  dead. 
On  this  the  man  turned  about  and  went 
with  you  to  the  governor's  house ;  here  you 
succeeded,  partly  bv  personal  threats,  and 
partly  by  bnbery  and  entreaty,  in  procuring 
ner  pardon,  on  condiuon  of  her  leaving 
Athens,  I  was  told  that  you  then  con- 
veyed her  in  safety  to  the  convent,  and  de- 
spatched her  off  at  night  to  Thebes,  where 
sne  found  a  safe  asylum.  Such  is  the 
story  I  heard,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it 
at  present.  Should  you  wish  to  aak  me  any 
further  questions  about  it,  I  shall  be  veiy 
readv  and  willing  to  answer  them.  I  remain, 
my  dear  Byron, 

**  Yours,  very  sincerely, 

"  SUGO. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
read  this  scrawl ;  but  I  am  so  hurried  with 
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Hie  preparatioiw  lor  my  Journey,  that  you 
nmst  excuse  it," 

Of  the  prodigal  flow  of  his  fimcy,  when 
its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject, 
The  CKaonr  afibrds  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances,  —  this  poem  having  ao 
cumuhted  under  his  hand,  both  in  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from 
ibur  hundred  lines,  of  which  it  consisted  in 
his  first  copy,  it  at  present  amounts  to  nearly 
fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which 
he  had  adopted,  of  a  series  erif  fragments  >, 

—  a  set  of  *^orient  pearls  at  random  strung,'* 

—  left  hhn  free  to  introduce,  without  re- 
ference to  more  than  the  general  complexion 
of  his  story,  whatever  sentiments  or  images 
his  fimcy,  in  its  excursions,  could  collect ; 
and  how  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard 
to  ooonection  hi  these  additions,  appears 
from  a  note  which  accompaniecl  his  own 
copy  of  die  paragraph  commeuOTg  «Fmr 
cume,  where  every  season  smiles,''  — m 
which  lie  says,  "I  have  not  yet  fixed  the 
pihice  of  Insertion  fi>r  the  following  lines,  but 
wiU.  when  I  see  yon  -^  as  I  have  no  copy." 

Bren  into  this  new  passage,  rich  as  it  was 
at  firsts  his  llmcy  afterwaAls  poured  a  fresh 
infiision,  --*  the  whole  of  its  most  picturesque 
portion,  fiom  the  line  **  For  there,  the  Rose 
&tr  crac  or  vale,"  down  to  **  And  turns  to 
groans  his  roundelay,"  having  been  sug- 
gested to  him  during  revision.  In  order  to 
show,  however,  that  though  so  rapid  in  the 
first  heat  of  composition,  he  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  that  law  which  imposes  labour  as 
the  j^e  of  perfection,  1  shall  here  extract  a 
few  versus  from  his  original  draft  of  this 
oaragraph,  by  comparing  which  with  the 
rorm  they  wear  at  present «,  we  may  learn 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  after-touches 
of  tneauster. 

**  Fair  dloM  1  wtiere  eemelta 
o*e 

1  {••Ittaft'flr«SmeiiC,*HbtniB;batRrawlitikeoiMof 
tboae  «U  wofU  cnsie  balUKlt,  In  wUch  the  hiatal  Mem 
eamei  by  tiM  felUnf  vnj  of  all  oeedlan  itanaat,  and 
tke  scream  of  aolRirliiff  leapt  darkly  and  Ibamingly  orer 
each  dbaam  in  the  rocks."—  Wiuom.] 

•  The  fbDowtef  ai«  the  Unas  hi  their  priient  shape, 
midkfrillheseaDthafttheralsnotasfaiile  alteratioo  In 
«Meh  the  mode  oT  the  vaise  has  not  beea  hnprored  as 
weilasthethoiifht:  — 

••  Fair  dhne  I  where  every 
o*e 

m  horn  far  Colomm*s  height, 
gial  Ihe  heart  that  haiU  the  slfht. 
And  leDd  to  loneifaiess  deUfht. 
There,  arfldly  dtonpUnf ,  Oosan*s  ehedi 

Gtaoght  by  the  laiighlae  tides  that  teve 
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Which,  seen  flrom  fttr  Oelomia's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  halls  the  sight. 
And  give  to  loDelineas  delight. 
Thartikime  tkebti^abodet^tetk. 
Like  dtmfitM  uptm  Oceania  ekedt, 
80  ttmMtg  rammd  Uu  waten  lave 
These  Bdens  of  the  casfcem  ware. 
Or  if,  at  times,  the  transleDt  breese 
Break  the  emootk  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  drwA  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  jm^cM  !•  the  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  ^hBj^agrtmce  there.** 

Among  the  other  passages  added  to  this 
edition  (which  was  either  the  third  or  fourth, 
and  between  which  and  the  first  there  inter- 
vened but  about  six  weeks  >  was  that  most 
beautifiil  and  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
lifeless  aspect  of  Qteece,  begummg  **  He  who 
hath  bent  him  o*er  the  dead,"-* of  which 
the  most  gifted  critic  of  our  day  s  has  justly 
pronouacedy  that  "it  contains  an  aaage 
more  true,  more  moumfiil,  and  more  exqui- 
mtdiy  finished,  than  any  we  can  recollect  in 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry."  <  To  the 
same  edition  also  were  added,  among  other 
accessions  of  wealth »,  those  lines,  **  The 
cygnet  proudly  walks  the  water,"  and  the 
impassioned  verses» "  My  memory  now  is 
but  the  tomb." 

On  my  r^imng  him  in  town  this  spring, 
I  found  the  enthusiasm  about  his  writings 
and  himself,  which  I  left  so  prevalent,  boUi 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  in  society, 
^wn,  if  any  thiijg,  still  more  oenend  and 
mtense.  In  the  immediate  circle,  perhaps, 
around  him,  fimiiliarity  of  intercourse  might 
have  begun  to  produce  its  usual  disenchant- 
ing efiects«  His  own  liveliness  and  unr^ 
serve  on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance^ 
would  not  be  long  in  dispelling  that  charm 
of  poetic  sadness,  which  to  the  eyes  of  dis- 
tant observers  hung  about  him  ;  while  the 
romantic  notions,  connected  by  some  of  his 
fair  readers  with  those  past  and  nameless 
loves  alluded  to  in  his  poems,  ran  some  risk 


And  If  at  times  a  timislent  breete 
Break  the  Uue  eryetal  of  the  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  biosaom  from  the  trees, 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there  P* 

'  Mr*  JeAey* 

«  In  DaUaway's  Constantinople,  a  hodk  which  Lord 
Byron  is  not  unlikely  to  haTe  consulted,  I  And  a  passage 
quoted  from  OiUles's  History  of  Greece,  which  contains, 
peitepe,  the  Irrt  seed  of  the  thooght  thus  expanded  Into 
ftdl  perfMkm  by  genhM  :—••  The  present  state  of  Greece 
compered  to  the  andent  to  the  silent  obecnriiy  of  ttie 
grave  contrasted  with  the  TMd  lustre  of  active  life." 

s  Among  the  recorded  instances  of  such  happy  after- 
thoughts in  poetry  m^y  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable,  Denham's  Ibur  Unes,  *■  Oh  could  I  flow  like 
thee,*'  Ae.,  which  were  added  In  the  second  edition  of  hto 
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of  abatement  from  too  near  an  acquaintance 
with  the  supposed  objects  of  his  fimcy  and 
fondness  at  present.  A  poet's  mistress 
should  remain,  if  possible,  as  imaginary  a 
being  to  others,  as,  in  most  of  the  attributes 
he  clothes  her  witli,  she  has  been  to  himself; 
"the  reality,  however  fair,  bein^  always 
sure  to  fall  short  of  the  picture  which  a  too 
lavish  fancy  has  drawn  of  it.  Could  we 
call  up  in  array  before  us  all  the  beauties 
whom  the  love  of  poets  has  immortalised, 
from  the  high-bom  dame  to  the  plebeian 
damsel,— -  vom  the  Lauras  and  Sacbarissas 
down  to  the  Cloes  and  Jeannies,  —  we 
should,  it  b  to  be  feared,  sadly  unpeople  our 
imaginations  of  many  a  bright  tenant  that 
poesy  has  lodged  there,  and  find,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  our  admiration  of  the 
faith  and  fimcy  of  the  worshipper  increased 
b  V  our  discovery  of  the  worthiessness  of  the 
idol. 

But,  whatever  of  its  first  romantic  im- 
pression the  personal  character  of  the  poet 
may,  from  such  causes,  have  lost  in  the  cir- 
cle he  most  frequented,  this  disappointment 
of  the  imagination  was  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  frank  social,  and  engaging 
qualities,  both  of  disposition  and  manner, 
which,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  he  disclosed, 
as  well  as  by  that  entire  absence  of  any  lite- 
rary assumption  or  pedantry,  which  entitled 
him  fully  to  the  praise  bestowed  by  Sprat 
upon  Cowley,  that  few  could  **  ever  mscover 
he  was  i^  gfeat  ()oet  by  his  discourse."  While 
thus,  by  his  intimates,  and  those  who  had 

St,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  his 
ne,  he  was  seen  in  his  true  colours,  as  well 
of  weakness  as  of  amiableness,  on  strangers, 
and  such  as  were  out  of  this  immediate 
drcle,  the  spell  of  his  poetical  character  still 
continued  to  operate ;  and  the  fierce  g^oom 
and  sternness  of  his  imaginary  personages 
were,  by  the  greater  number  of  them,  sup- 
posed to  belong,  not  only  as  regarded  mind« 
but  manners,  to  himself.  So  prevalent  and 
persevering  has  been  this  notion,  that,  in 
some  disquisitions  on  his  character  published 
since  his  death,  and  containing  otherwise 

1  LcCten  on  the  CharMtor  and  Poetical  Genlua  of  Lord 
Byron,  bj  Sir  Bgerton  Brydges,  Bart. 

*  **  Conttnuoa  atpectoi  mlnua  Terendot  ma(noa  ho- 
adnea  belt.'* 

*  Tbe  ooty  peculiarity  that  ■tnidt  aie  on  tboie  oeea- 
•lona  waa  the  nneaay  reitletweei  whteh  be  wenied  to 
fed  In  wearing  a  hatt—in  artiele  of  dram  whldi,  ftom 
hia  oonttant  um  of  a  carriage  while  in  Bngland,  he  wai 
almoet  wholly  uoafCcuttmned  to>  and  which,  after  that 
year,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  erer  leen  upon  him 
again.    Abroad,  he  alwayi  wore  a  kind  of  foraging  cap. 

*  [**  Sueh  painting  as  this  beepeakf  the  hand  of  a 
master  i  trwj  touch  bringt  out  character  (  and  we  fo6k 
assured  that  the  portrait  Is  true  to  nature.    There  is 
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many  just  and  striking  views,  we  find,  in  the 
professed  portrait  drawn  of  him,  such  fiea^ 
tures  as  the  following  :  — *'  Lord  Byron  had 
a  stem,  direct,  severe  mind  :  a  sarcastic,  dis- 
dainful, gloomy  temper*  He  had  no  light 
svmpathv  with  heartless  cheerfidness — upon 
the  surmce  was  sourness,  discontent,  dis- 
pleasure, iU-will.  Beneath  all  this  weight 
of  cloud  and  darkness  ',"  Sec*  &c. 

Of  the  sort  of  double  aspect  which  he  thus 

E resented,  as  viewed  by  the  world  and  by 
is  friends,  he  was  himself  fully  aware  ;  and 
it  not  only  amused  him,  but,  as  a  proof  of 
the  versatility  of  his  powers,  flattered  his 
pride.  He  was,  indeed,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  by  no  means  insensible  or  inat- 
tentive to  the  elSkct  he  produced  personally 
on  society  ;  and  though  the  brilliant  station 
he  had  attained,  since  the  commencement 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  made  not  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  unafiectedness  of 
his  private  intercourse,  I  could  perceive,  I 
thouffht,  with  reference  to  the  external 
world,  some  slight  changes  in  his  conduct, 
which  seemed  indicative  of  the  effects  of  hia 
celebrity  upon  him.  Among  other  drcum* 
stances,  I  observed  that,  whether  fix>m  shy- 
ness of  the  general  gaze,  or  from  a  notion, 
like  Livy's,  that  men  of  eminence  should 
not  too  much  familiarise  the  public  to  thdr 
persons',  he  avoided  showing  himself  in 
the  mornings,  and  in  crowded  places,  much 
more  than  was  his  custom  when  we  first 
became  acquainted*  The  preceding  year, 
before  his  name  had  grown  *'  so  rife  and  cele- 
brated," we  had  gone  together  to  the  exhi- 
bition at  Somerset  House,  and  other  such 
places  ),  and  the  true  reason,  no  doubt,  of 
nis  present  reserve,  in  abstaining  fix>m  all 
such  miscellaneous  haunts,  was  the  sensi- 
tiveness, so  often  referred  to,  on  the  subject 
of  his  lameness, — a  feeling  which  the  curi- 
osity of  the  public  eye,  now  attracted  to  this 
infirmity  by  his  fame,  could  not  fail,  he  knew, 
to  put  rather  painfully  to  the  proof.  * 

Among  the  many  gay  hours  we  passed 
together  this  spring,  I  remember  particularly 
the  wild  flow  of  his  spirits  one  evening, 

▼indication  in  such  firee  and  fearless  friendship  wlilch  Is 
irresistible,  and  we  love  the  Uogn^iher  who,  by  simple 
and  undisguised  truth,  puts  downlUsehood  tUl  Its  tangue 
drops  iu  Idle  renom  in  the  dust.  Strong  sense  and  fine 
smtiment  here  glow  In  every  line  i  love  ft>r  tbe  *  poor 
inhabitant  below  *  engenders  no  hatred  towards  the  mai- 
llgnity  that  would  Csln  stir  and  disturb  his  very  shroud ; 
but  his  eulogist  is  serene,  In  the  conscious  pride  of  being 
privileged  to  oonCess  the  frailties  of  him  whose  character, 
in  spite  of  them  all,  was  still  n<Me  —nor  by  any  exagge- 
ration of  his  virtues,  any  more  than  of  his  vices,  would 
seek,  to  wrong  Byron  aqy  where,  and 

•  least  of  all. 
Here  standing  by  his  grave.' '%- Wiimm.] 
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viMB  we  bad  •ccompunied  Mr.  'ELogen  home 
frooi  some  early  assembly,  and  when  Lord 
Byron,  who,  acoordinff  to  his  frequent  cu»- 
tom,  had  not  dined  tor  the  last  two  days, 
finrnd  his  hunger  no  loncer  governable,  and 
catted  aloud  for  "  sometnmg  to  eat."  ^  Oar 
repeat,  -*  of  his  own  choosing,  — -  was  simple 
bread  and  cheese ;  and  seldom  haTe  I  par- 
taken of  so  joyous  a  supper.  It  happened 
that  our  host  had  just  received  a  present- 
stion  copv  of  a  Tolume  of  poems  *,  written 
profesaedfy  in  imitation  ci  we  old  English 
writers,  and  containing,  like  many  of  these 
modda,  a  good  deal  that  was  striking  and 
beantHnl,  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  tri- 
BofL  fiintastic,  ana  absurd.  Li  our  mood, 
at  the  moment,  it  was  only  with  these  latter 
mialities  that  either  Lord  Byron  or  I  felt 
nJBIMMfd  to  indulge  ourselves  ;  and,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages,  we  found,  it  must  be 
owned,  abundant  matter  for  mirth.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Rogers,  in  justice  to  the  author,  en- 
deavour to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  beauties  of  the  work  :  —  it  suited  better 
our  purpose  (as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
more  ddiberate  critics)  to  pounce  only  on 
such  passages  as  ministered  to  the  laughing 
humour  that  possessed  us.  In  this  sort  of 
hunt  through  thevolume,we  at  length  lighted 
on  the  discovery  that  our  host,  in  addition 
to  his  sincere  approbation  of  some  of  its 
oootentSy  had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude 
fiir  standing  by  its  author,  as  one  of  the 
poems  was  a  wann,  and,  I  need  not  add, 
weU-deserved  pan^gvric  on  himself.  We 
were,  however,  too  nr  ^ne  in  nonsense  for 
even  thia  eulogy,  in  which  we  both  so  hear- 
tily agreed,  to  stop  us.  The  opening  line  of 
tl^poem  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
"  When  Rogers  o'er  this  labour  bent ;"  and 
Lord  Byron  undertook  to  read  it  aloud— 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  set  beyond  the 
first  two  words.  Our  lau^ter  had  now 
increased  to  sudi  a  pitch  that  nothing  could 
restrain  it.  Two  or  three  times  he  began ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  words  **  When  Ro- 
gers **  passed  his  lips,  than  our  fit  burst  forth 
afresh,  —  tiU  even  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  with 
all  his  foeling  of  our  iigustice,  found  it  im- 
possible not  to  join  us;  and  we  were,  at 
last,  aU  three,  in  such  a  state  of  inextinguish- 
able laughter,  that,  had  the  author  hunself 

1  r*  Fo«iBt  on  Mfrend  OocmIods,  by  Edwtrd  Lord 
Tborlow/*] 

>  He  bore  aUndM  to  a  dbmor  it  Mr.  Bogen^ofirfaieb 
I  hacft  risewhere  glren  the  fbUowlng  aooount : — **  The 
eoBi|Miif  conriited  bat  of  Mr.  Rogera  hlmielf,  Lord 
ByrtMi,  Mr.  Sheridan,  end  the  writer  of  thii  Memofar. 
Sheridan  knew  the  admiration  his  audience  felt  ibr  hfan ; 
the  ynamett  of  the  fonng  poet.  In  particular,  seemed  to 
bring  b«ek  hia  own  7011th  and  wit ;  and  the  details  he 
gKf  9tVM  mAf  life  were  not  lesa  tntarastlng  and  anl- 


been  of  the  party,  I  ouesdon  much  whether 
he  could  have  reustea  the  infection. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Lord  Byron  sent  me 
the  following :  — 

"  My  dear  Moore, 

" '  When  Rogers '  must  not  see  the  in- 
closed, which  I  send  for  your  perusal.  I 
am  ready  to  fix  any  day  3'ou  like  for  our 
visit.  Was  noC  Sheridan  good  upon  the 
whole  ?  The  '  Poulterer '  was  the  first  and 
best.* 

••  Ever  yours,  &c.* 

1. 

"  When  T%urlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent, 
(I  hope  I  am  not  riolent). 
Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant, 

S. 
**  And  since  not  er'n  our  Rogers*  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  raise  — 
Why  iMtiltf  thej  let  him  print  his  lays? 

S. 
•  •  ♦  • 


**  To  me,  dirine  ApoUo,  grant  —  O  1 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

S. 

*«  And  thus  to  flimish  decent  lining, 
My  own  and  others'  bajrs  I*m  twining  » 
80,  gende  Thnrtow,  throw  me  tUne  In.** 

On  the  same  day  I  received  firom  him  the 
following  additional  scraps.  The  lines  in 
italics  are  firom  the  eulogy  that  provoked  his 
waggish  comments. 

*«  TO  LOBD  THURLOW. 

1. 
***  I  knf  my  branch  of  laurel  dovm,* 

**  nam '  lay  thy  branch  of  la«r«/down  I  * 

Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow  t 
And,  were  It  lawiVilly  thine  own. 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou  ? 
Keep  to  thyself  thy  wlther*d  bough. 

Or  send  it  back  to  Dr.  Donne- 
Were  Justice  done  to  both,  I  trow. 

He'd  hare  but  Uttle,  and  thou  —  none. 


mating  to  himself  than  dellghtAil  to  ns.  It  was  In  the 
coone  of  this  evening  that,  dimilHiig  (o  us  thepoem 
which  Mr.  WhHbrewl  had  written,  and  sent  fai.  aaM»g 
the  other  addresses  Ibr  the  ^qienlng  of  Drory  Lane 
theatre,  and  which,  like  the  rest,  turned  chiefly  on  allu- 
elona  to  the  Pheinix,  he  said—*  But  Whitbread  made 
mon  of  this  bird  than  any  of  them:— he  entered  into 
particulars,  and  described  its  wings,  beak,  taO,  *c.  \ — In 
short,  it  was  a  pouUerer**  description  of  a  Phosnlx."^ 
L#fc 


I 


"  *  TTken  ikut  to  firm  ApoBoU  crow»: 

**  A  arowB  i  wbjr,  twitt  It  how  tou  vlU, 
Th7  cli«plet  miut  be  foolacap  itill. 
When  next  you  Tliit  Delphl'i  town. 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lod^erf , 
Tbeyll  teU  you  Phcelnu  gare  Um  crown. 

Some  years  before  your  Urtb,  to  Rogen. 


**  *  Let  every  other  hrmg  Mi  oum* 

"  Wben  coelfl  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens  as  wondersn, 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent's  unmarried. 

Or  Ltrerpool  weeps  o^r  his  blunders ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel, 

Wben  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir. 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel, 

And  thou  Shalt  hare  plenty  to  spare.** 

The  mention  which  he  makes  of  Sheridan 
in  the  note  iust  cited  affords  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity of  producing,  from  one  of  his  Journals, 
some  particulars  which  he  has  noted  down 
respecting  this  extraordinary  man,  for  mihose 
talents  he  entertained  the  most  unbounded 
admiration,  —  rating  him*  in  natural  powers, 
fiu*  above  all  his  great  political  contem- 
poraries. 

'*  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  fre- 
quently :  he  was  superb  I  He  had  a  sort  of 
liking  for  me,  and  never  attacked  me,  at 
least  to  my  face,  and  he  did  every  body  else 
—  high  names,  and  wits,  and  orators,  some 
of  them  poets  also.  I  have  seen  him  cut  up 
Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de  Stael,  annihilate 
Colman,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others 
(whose  names,  as  firiends,  I  set  not  down) 
of  good  fame  and  ability. 

"  The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I  think, 
at  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote*s,  where  he  was  as 
quick  as  ever  —  no,  it  was  not  the  last 
tmie ;  the  last  time  was  at  Douglas  Kin- 
naird's. 

*'  I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties, 
— at  Whitehall  with  the  Melboumes,  at  tlie 
Marquis  of  Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the 
auctioneer's,  at  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's,  at 
Sam  Rogers's, — in  short,  m  most  kinds  of 
company,  and  always  found  him  very  con- 
vivial and  delightful. 

**  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  or  three 
times.  It  may  be  that  he  was  maudlin  ;  but 
this  only  renders  it  more  impressive,  for  who 
would  see 

**  From  Marlboroagh*s  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expire  a  driveller  and  a  show  ? 

Ouce  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins's  the  auc- 
tioneer's, after  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of 
mat  names  and  high  spirits.  I  had  the 
Honour  of  sitting  next  to  Sheridan.  The 
occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation 
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or  olher  upon  tlie  wai^M  of  the  « 
of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  ofioe  and  ..w— .«« 
to  their  principles :  Sheridan  turned  roUad : 
— *  Sir,  It  is  easy  for  mv  Lord  G.  or  EariG, 
or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either 
preientfjf  derived,  oT'  mkerked  in  sinecure  or 
acquisitioDs  fipom  the  public  money,  to  boast 
of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  fixMQ 
temptations  but  they  do  not  know  bqm 
what  temptation  those  have  kept  abof  who 
had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents,  and 
not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless  knew 
not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was 
to  have  a  shilling  oi  their  own.'  A"fl<  in 
saying  this  he  wept. 

"  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say, 
'  that  he  never  had  a  shilli^  of  his  own/ 
To  be  suire,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  good 
many  of  other  people's. 

"In  1S15,  t  had  occasion  to  visit  my 
lawyer  in  Chancery  Lwe ;  he  was  with  $h^ 
ridan.  After  nuitual  greetings,  &c.,  Sheridan 
retired  first.  Before  recurring  to  my  own 
business,  I  could  not  help  inquiring  tktU  of 
Sheridan.  <  Oh,'  replied  the  attorney, '  the 
usual  thine!  to  stave  off  an  action  from  his 
wine-merchant,  my  dient.'  —  *  Well,'  said  I, 
'  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? ' — *  Nothing 
at  all  for  the  present,'  said  he :  '  would  you 
have  us  proceed  against  old  Sherrv  ?  what 
would  be  the  use  of  it?'  and  here  he  began 
laughing,  and  going  over  Sheridan's  good 
gifts  of  conversation. 

"  Now,  from  personal  experience,  I  can 
vouch  that  my  attorney  is  by  no  means  the 
tenderest  of  men,  or  particularly  accessible 
to  any  kind  of  impression  out  of  the  statute 
or  record ;  and  yet  Sheridan,  in  half  an 
hour,  had  found  the  way  to  soften  and 
seduce  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  almost 
think  he  would  have  thrown  his  client  (an 
honest  man,  with  all,  the  laws,  and  some 
lustice,  on  his  side)  out  of  the  window,  had 
he  come  in  at  the  moment. 

"  Such  was  Sheridan  I  he  could  soften  an 
attorney  I  There  has  been  noting  like  it 
unce  the  days  of  Orpheus. 

"  One  day  I  saw  him  take  up  his  own 
'  Monody  on  Garrick.'  He  liahted  upon  the 
Dedicahon  to  the  Dowager  liady  Spencer. 
On  seeing  it,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  that  it  must  be  a  forgery,  that  he 
had  never  dedicated  any  thing  of  ms  to  such 
a  d — d  canting/  &c.  &c.  &c. — and  so  went 
on  for  half  an  hour  abusing  his  own  dedi- 
cation, or  at  least  the  object  of  it.  Kali 
writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be 
ludicrous, 

**  He  told  me  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
grand  success  of  his  School  for  Scandal,  he 
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was  knocked  down  and  pot  into  the  watch- 
house  for  making  a  row  in  the  street,  and 
being  found  intoxicated  by  the  watchmen. 

•When  d jing, he  was  requested  to  un- 
derao  '  an  operation.'  He  replied,  that  he 
half  already  submitted  to  itoo,  which  were 
enough  for  one  man's hfetime.  Bein^asked 
what  they  were,  he  answered,  'haying  his 
hair  cut,  and  sitting  for  his  picture.' 

•  I  have  met  George  Cohnan  occasionally, 
and  thought  hun  extremely  pleasant  and 
convinaL  Sheridan's  humour,  or  rather 
wit,  was  always  satuitiine,  and  sometimes 
flBvage ;  he  never  lauched,  (at  least  that  / 
saw,  and  I  watched  him,)  but  Colman  did. 
If  I  had  to  ckooae,  and  couki  not  have  both 
at  a  time,  I  should  say, '  Let  me  bepin  the 
evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with 
Gohnan.'  Sheridan  for  dinner,  Ck>hnan  for 
sapper;  Sheridan  for  ckret  or  port,  but 
Cohnan  for  every  thing,  fi-om  the  madeira 
and  champagne  at  dinner,  the  claret  with  a 
layer  oiffort  between  the  glasses,  up  to  the 
punch  of  the  night,  and  down  to  the  orog, 
or  gfai  and  water,  of  daybreak ;— all  these 
I  have  threaded  with  both  the  same.  She* 
ridan  was  a  grenadier  company  of  life  guards, 
but  Colman  a  whole  rejpaent — of  Hgfit  tn* 
fimiry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  reguneni." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Byron  be- 
came acquainted  (and,  I  regret  to  have  to 
add,  partly  through  my  means)  with  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  editor  of  a  well-known 
w^dy  journal,  the  Examiner.  This  gen- 
tleman I  had  myself  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  in  the  vear  181 1,  and,  in  common  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  public,  entertained  a 
smcere  adnuration  of  his  talents  and  coura^ 
as  a  journalist.  The  interest  I  took  in  hun 
personally  had  been  recently  much  increased 
by  the  manly  spirit  which  he  had  displayed 
throughout  a  prosecution  instituted  against 
hims^  and  his  brother,  for  a  Ubel  that  had 
mpeared  in  their  paper  on  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  both 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  It 
wDl  be  recollected  that  there  existed  among 
the  Whig  party,  at  this  period,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  ind^nation  at  the  late  defection  from 
themselves  and  tiieir  principles  of  the  illus- 
trious personage  who  had  been  so  long 
looked  up  to  as  the  friend  and  patron  of 
both.  Being  myself,  at  the  time,  warmly  — 
perhaps  intemperately  —  under  the  uifluence 
of  this  feeling,  I  regarded  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Hunt  with  more  tht^  common  interest,  and, 
immediately  on  my  arrival  in  town,  paid  him 
a  visit  in  his  prison.  On  mentiomng  the 
circumstance,  soon  after,  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  describing  my  surprise  at  the  sort  of 


luxurious  comforts  with  which  I  had  found 
the  *'  wit  in  the  dungeon"  surrounded,— his 
trellised  flower-garden  without,  and  his 
books,  busts,  pictures,  and  piano-forte  within, 
— the  noble  poet,  whose  political  view  of 
the  case  coincided  entirely  with  my  own, 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  pay  a  similar 
tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  accord- 
ingly, a  day  or  two  after,  we  proceeded  for 
that  purpose  to  the  prison.  Ihe  intro- 
duction which  then  took  place  was  soon 
followed  by  a  request  from  Mr.  Hunt  that 
we  would  dine  with  him;  and  the  noble 
poet  havins  good-naturedly  accepted  the 
mvitation,  Horsemonger  Laiae  gaol  had,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1613»  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving Lord  Byron,  as  a  guest,  within  its 
walls. 

On  the  morning  of  our  first  visit  to  the  jour- 
nalist, I  received  fi^m  Lord  Byron  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  written,  it  will  l>e  perceived, 
the  mght  before : — 

"  Miqr  19. 181S. 

**  Oh  jou,  who  la  til  namec  caa  tickle  the  town, 
AnacraoD,  Tom  Little,  Tern  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown,— 
For  hang  rae  if  I  know  of  which  jwx  may  most  brag. 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Twopenny  Post  Bag; 
•  •  •  • 

But  now  to  my  letter— to  yomrM  'tis  an  answer— 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  toon  as  you  can,  sir. 
All  ready  and  drass'd  f6r  proceeding  to  sponge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon— 
Fray  Fhosbus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace  ( 
I  suppose  that  to-nlgfat  you're  engaged  with  some 

codgers. 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogers ; 
And  I.  thoogfa  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death  got. 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  watt  on  the  Heathcote. 
But  to-morrow  at  four,  we  wIU  both  play  the  Scurrat 
And  you'U  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra."  i 

*'  Dear  M. —  having  got  thus  fiur,  I  am  in- 
terrupted by  ***  *.  10  o'clock. 

**  Half-past  11.  •  «  *  •  is  gone.  I  must 
dress  for  Lady  Heathcote's.  —  Addb.** 

Our  day  in  the  prison  was,  if  not  agree- 
able, at  least  novel  and  odd.  I  had,  for 
Lord  Byron's  sake,  stipulated  with  our  host 
beforehand,  that  the  party  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  confined  to  ourselves; 
and,  as  far  as  regarded  dinner,  my  wishes 
had  been  attended  to ; —  there  being  present, 
besides  a  member  or  two  of  Mr.  Hunt's  own 
fianUy,  no  other  stranger,  that  I  can  recol- 
lect, but  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  ingenious  trans- 
lator of  Aristophanes.  Soon  after  dinner, 
however,  there  dropped  in  some  of  our 
hosfs  literary  fiiends,  who,  beins  utter 
strangers  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself  rather 
disturbed  the  ease  mto  which  we  were  all 
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setding.  Among  these*  I  remember, 
Blr.  John  Scott,  —  the  writer,  afterwards,  of 
some  severe  attacks  on  Lord  Byron ;  and  it 
is  painfiil  to  think  that,  among  the  persons 
then  assembled  round  the  poet,  there  should 
have  been  one  so  soon  to  step  forth  the 
assailant  of  his  living  fiune,  while  another, 
less  manful,  was  to  reserve  the  cool  venom 
for  his  grave.  ^ 

On  the  2d  of  June,  in  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  made  his  third 
and  last  appearance  as  an  orator,  in  that 
assembly,  in  his  way  home  from  the  House 
that  day,  he  called,  I  remember,  at  my  lodg> 
ings,  and  found  me  dressing  in  a  very  ^reat 
hurry  for  dinner.  He  was,  I  recollect,  in  a 
state  of  most  humorous  exaltation  after  his 
display,  and,  while  I  hastily  went  on  with 
my  task  in  the  dressing-room,  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  acQoining  chamber, 
spouting  forth  for  me,  in  a  sort  of  mock 
heroic  voice,  detached  sentences  of  the 
speech  he  had  just  been  delivering.  "  I  told 
tnem,"  he  said,  *'  that  it  was  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Constitution  —  that,  if  such 
tfaines  were  permitted,  there  was  an  end  of 

Engush  freedom "  —  "But   what  was 

this  dreadful  eiievance?"  I  asked,  inter- 
rupting him  in  his  eloquence.  —  "  The  griev- 
ance ?  **  he  repeated,  pausing  as  if  to  consider 
—  "Oh,  that  I  forget. *[«  It  is  impossible, 
of  course  to  convev  an  idea  of  the  dramatic 
humour  with  which  he  gave  effect  to  these 
words ;  but  his  look  and  manner  on  such 
occasions  were  irresistibly  comic ;  and  it 
was,  indeed,  rather  in  such  turns  of  fun  and 
oddity,  than  in  any  more  elaborate  exhibition 
of  wit,  that  the  pleasantry  of  his  conversa^ 
tion  consisted. 

Though  it  is  evident  that,  after  the  bril- 
liant success  of  Childe  Harold,  he  had  ceased 
to  think  of  Parliament  as  an  arena  of  am!- 
bitioo,  yet,  as  a  field  for  observation,  we 

1  [**  Wo  remember,  when,  on  that  ftital  leparatlon,  the 
lou!  of  the  poet  wu  *  wrenched  with  a  woeftil  agonf,' 
how  tome  of  these  icrlbblert  turned  round  to  itlng  the 
feet  from  which  Uiey  had  been  pltiAillf  proud  to  lick  the 
dust.  Of  all  tuch,  not  one  darted  forth  a  more  polaonouf 
Ihng  than  the  infatuated  penon  who,  In  Mr.  Hoore'i  too 
rolld  expreiaion, '  stepped  fbrth  the  anallant  of  hit  liTing 
fiune.'  Leigh  Hunt,  he  laTf.  wai  *  lets  mani^*  than  John 
Seott.  Tliat  we  daof.  There  oonld  be  notlilng  manly 
•-•  there  must  have  been  ereiy  thing  unmanly— in  bit- 
terly abusing  Byron  at  that  cruel  critic  of  hit  life.  Scott 
did  to — and,  forsooth,  at  a  champion  of  the  morality,  the 
religion  of  the  land  I  He  wirote  of  Byron  at  if  he  had 
been  a  felon :  and  condemned  him  at  from  the  Judgment- 
seat.  Years  afterwards,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  seek 
out  Byron  in  a  foreign  land,  and  was  not  unkindly  re- 
eelved  by  the  noble  being,  whom  he  had  to  cruelly  tra- 
duced. In  all  thit  we  can  tee  nothing  *more  manftil,' 
than  in  Hunt*i  retenration  of  hit  cooltenom  tor  Byron*i 
gn?e.**  —  WiuoM,  1880.] 


& 


mav  Uke  for  granted  it  was  not  nnstodied 
byninL.  To  a  mind  ofsuch  quick  and  various 
views,  every  ptftce  and  pursuit  presented 
some  aspect  or  interest ;  and  wheoier  in  the 
ball-room,  the  boxing-sciiool,  or  the  senate, 
all  must  have  been,  bv  genius  like  his, 
turned  to  profit.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  recollections  and  inmressions  which  I 
find  recorded  by  himself  or  his  short  parlia- 
mentary career :  — 

"  I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  ful- 
filled my  ideal  of  an  orator.  Grattan  would 
have  been  near  it,  but  for  his  harlequin 
delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard.  Fox  but 
once,  and  then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater, 
which  to  me  seems  as  different  firom  an 
orator  as  an  improvisatore,  or  a  versifier, 
firom  a  poet.  Grrey  is  great,  but  it  is  not 
oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes  very  Kke 
one.  Windham  I  did  not  admire,  though  all 
the  worid  did;  it  seemed  sad  sophistry. > 
Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad 
taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and 
English.  Holland  is  impressive  fix>m  sense 
and  sincerity.  Lord  Lansdowne  good,  but 
stilt  a  debater  only.  GrenviUe  I  lue  vastly, 
if  he  would  prune  his  speeches  down  to  an 
hour's  delivery.  Burdett  is  sweet  and  sil- 
very as  Belial  himself,  and  I  think  the 
featest  fiivourite  in  Pandemonium ;  at  least 
always  heard  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  ministerial  devilry  praise  ms  speeches  ttp 
stairs,  and  run  down  m>m  Bellamy's  when 
he  was  upon  his  legs.  I  heard  Bob  Milnes 
make  his  second  speech ;  it  made  no  im- 
pression. I  like  Ward  —  studied,  but  keen, 
and  sometimes  eloquent.  Peel,  my  school 
and  form  fmow  (we  sat  within  two  of  each 
other),  strange  to  say,  I  have  never  heard, 
though  I  often  wished  to  do  so ;  but,  fit>m 
what  I  remember  of  him  at  Hanrow,  he  is, 
or  thotdd  be,  among  the  best  of  them.  Now 
1  do  not  admire  Mr.  Wilberforce's  speaking ; 


*  Hit  speech  was  oo  preaeoting  a  petitloo  from  K^for 
Cartwright.  [It  will  be  Ibund  among  the  MlBOQilaiieous 
Pieces  at  the  end  of  thit  Tolume.] 

*  ["  Windham,**  says  Sir  James  Bfaekintosh, «  was  tti 
indiscreet  debater,  who  sacrifloed  hit  interett  at  a  statee- 
man  to  hit  momentary  fiseUngi  ga  an  orator.  For  the 
taiu  of  a  new  tubtlety  or  a  forcible  phcate,  be  waa  oootent 
to  utter  what  loaded  him  with  permanent  unpopularity : 
hit  logical  propentity  led  him  always  to  extreme  conse- 
quences ;  and  he  expressed  his  opinions  so  strongly,  that 
they  seemed  to  Airnlth  tlie  most  ttrtting  exampiet  of 
political  inoontistency :  though,  if  prudence  iiad  limited 
Ut  logic  and  mitigated  hb  expressiont,  they  would  have 
been  acknowledged  to  be  no  more  than  thoae  views  of 
diilbrent  sides  of  an  ol^ect,  which.  In  the  changes  of 
polities,  most  present  themsdves  to  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man.**—X^flr,  Tol.  li.  p.  SO.] 
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it  k  nothing  Imt  a  ilow  of  words — 'words, 
words,  alone.' 

"  I  donbt  greatly  if  the  English  iknv  any  elo- 
qaence,  properly  so  called;  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Irish  had  a  great  deal,  and 
that  the  French  tmll  have,  and  have  had  in 
Mirabeau.  Lord  Chatham  and  Burke  are 
the  nearest  approaches  to  orators  in  £n|^and. 
I  don't  know  what  Erskine  may  have  been 
at  the  bar,  but  in  the  House  I  wish  him  at 
die  bar  once  more.  Lauderdale  is  shrill, 
and  Scotch,  and  acute* 

**  But  amongst  all  these,  good,  bad,  and 
indifierent,  I  never  heard  die  speech  which 
was  not  too  long  for  the  auditors,  and  not 
very  intelligible,  except  here  and  there.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception,  and  as 
tedious  and  tiresome  as  may  be  to  those  who 
must  be  often  present.  I  beard  Sheridan 
only  once»  and  that  briefly,  but  I  liked  his 
voice,  his  manner,  and  ms  wit :  and  he  is 
the  only  one  of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear 
at  greater  length. 

"  The  impression  of  Pariiament  upon  me 
was,  that  its  members  are  not  formidable  as 
tpeaktrtt  but  very  much  so  as  an  audience  ; 
because  in  so  numerous  a  body  there  may 
be  little  eloouence,  (after  all,  there  were  but 
two  thorougn  orators  in  all  antiquity,  and  I 
suspect  stm  fiwer  in  modem  times,)  but 
there  must  be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good 
sense  sufficient  to  make  them  know  what 
is  ridit,  thouB;h  they  can't  express  it  nobly. 

"Home  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are 
said  to  have  declared  that  they  Idft  Parlia- 
ment with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  aggregate 
integrity  and  i^ilities  than  that  wiu  which 
thev  entered  it.  The  general  amount  of 
both  in  most  Parliaments  is  probably  about 
the  same,  as  also  the  number  of  apeaken  and 
their  talent.  I  except  oraUn^  of  course, 
because  they  are  things  of  a^,  and  not  of 
septennial  or  triennisi  re^umons.  Neither 
House  ever  stmck  me  with  more  awe  or  re- 
npect  than  the  same  number  of  Turks  in  a 
dtvan,  or  of  Methodists  in  a  bam,  would 
have  done.  Whatever  diffidence  or  ner^ 
vousness  I  felt  (and  I  felt  both,  in  a  great 
degree)  arose  firom  the  number  rather  than 
the  quality  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  thought 
rather  of  the  pvbSc  wUhtnU  than  the  persons 

t  [Ur.  Cbaitenay  wai  a  aatlTe  of  Ireland,  but  d«- 
■wnded  from  abranch  of  the  noble  Deronihlre  ftmiljr  of 
that  name.  He  vai  the  Intfanate  Mend  of  Boiwdl, 
and  a  member  of  the  Llterarj  Club.  In  I78S,  he  pob- 
Ibhed  a  -  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  Dr.  Johnion  t*'and  hi  1Y98,  '*  A  Poettcal  and 
PfaOoiopfaieal  Eseay  on  the  7rflodiBeToltttlon,addreMed 


Within, — knowing  (as  all  know)  that  Cicero 
himself,  and  probably  the  Messiah,  could 
never  have  altered  the  vote  of  a  sinsle  lord 
of  the  bedchamber,  or  bishop.  I  Siou^ht 
our  House  dull,  but  the  other  Aninmfing 
enou^  upon  great  days. 

^  *'  I  have  h^ird  that  when  Grattan  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  English  Commons,  it 
was  for  some  minutes  doubtful  whether  to 
laugh  at  or  cheer  him.  The  d^tU  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Flood,  had  been  a  complete  failure, 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances.  But 
when  the  ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had 
watched  Pitt  (their  thermometer)  for  the 
cue,  and  saw  hun  nod  repeatedlv  ms  stately 
nod  of  approbation,  they  took  tne  hint  from 
their  huntsman,  and  broke  out  into  the  most 
rapturous  cheers.  Orattan's  speech,  indeed, 
deserved  them ;  it  was  a  chefiJ^ouvre,  1  did 
not  hear  thai  speech  of  his  (being  then  at 
Harrow),  but  heard  most  of  his  others  on  the 
same  question— also  that  on  the  war  of  18 1 5. 
I  differed  from  his  opinions  on  the  latter 
question,  but  coincided  in  the  general  adnur- 
ation  of  his  eloquence. 

^  When  I  met  old  Courtenay,  the  orator, 
at  Rogers's  the  poefs,  in  1811-12,  I  was 
much  taken  with  the  portly  remains  of  his 
fine  figure,  and  the  stilt  acute  quickness  of 
his  conversation.^  It  was  he  who  silenced 
Flood  in  the  Enelish  House  by  a  crashing 
reply  to  a  hasty  debAt  of  the  rival  of  Grattan 
in  Ireland.  I  asked  Courtenay  (for  I  like 
to  trace  motives)  if  he  had  not  some  per- 
sonal provocation ;  for  the  acrimony  of^  his 
answer  seemed  to  me,  as  I  read  it,  to  involve 
it.  Courtenay  said  '  he  had ;  that,  when  in 
Lreland  (being  an  Irishman),  at  the  bar  of 
the  Lish  House  of  Commons,  Flood  had 
made  a  personal  and  unfair  attack  upon  him^ 
seffl  who,  not  being  a  member  of  that  House, 
could  not  defend  himself  and  that  some 
years  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  retort 
offering  in  the  English  Parliament,  he  could 
not  resist  it.'  He  certainly  repaid  Flood 
with  interest,  for  Flood  never  made  any 
figure,  and  only  a  speech  or  two  afterwards, 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  1  must 
except,  however,  his  speech  on  Reform  in 
1790,  whi(^  Fox  called  '  the  best  he  ever 
heard  upon  that  subject.' " 


to  Mr.  Burke.**  He  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  lerenty- 
foar.  **  He  wai/*  layi  Sir  Jamet  MacUntosh,  *«  a  man  of 
fine  talents  and  of  varloas  acoompUshnents,  which  ren- 
dered his  ctHiTenation  agreeable,  as  his  good  nature  and 
kind  heart  obtained  for  him  the  attachment  of  many  ex- 
eeUent  IHends :  but,  from  his  speeches  in  parliament, 
strangers  mistook  him  for  a  Jester  by  profeasion.**] 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

1813. 

Dniav  or  Tuima  ticiLT. — Lrrrift  to 
MB.GrrroftD,  THAinujfo  um  fok  adticb 

OV     EEUOIOUS     TOPICS. MADAIfB     DB 

STAEL. PBOJBCTBD    TOTASB    TO     THE 

BAflT.  —  AJrECDOTBf.-— ADDITIOEI  TO  THE 
OIAOUE.  —  COOKE,  TBE  ACTOE«  —  TEA- 
TELUNO    PEOiECTfl.  »>  ABTtSUf  I  A. —  LO- 

CIElf     BUOEAPAETE't      CHAELBM  ACHE. 

LBTTEE  FEOM  AU  PACHA  —  AHD  TO 
ME.  lOUTHBr.  —  IMPEOMPTO.  —  INTEO- 
DUCTIOE  TO  lfE.CUEEAJf. — COMlfBIICE- 
MBET  OP  THE  BEIDE  OP  ABTDOS. 

Foe  tome  time  be  had  entertBined  thoaghts 
of  going  again  abroad ;  and  it  appeared, 
indeed,  to  &  a  sort  of  relief  to  biin,  wben- 
ever  be  felt  melancboljr  or  banuned,  to  turn 
to  the  freedom  and  solitude  of  a  life  of 
travel  as  bit  resource.  During  the  depression 
of  spirits  wbicb  be  laboured  under,  while 
printing  Cbilde  Harold,  **  be  would  fee- 
ouently,"  says  Mr.  Dallas,  "  talk  of  selling 
MewstMd,  and  of  coing  to  reside  at  Naxos, 
in  tbe  Grecian  Arcnipeugo,  —  to  adopt  tbe 
eastern  costume  and  customs,  and  to  pass 
bis  time  in  studying  the  Oriental  languages 
and  literature."  The  excitement  of  Uie 
triumph  that  soon  after  ensued,  and  tbe  suc- 
cess which,  in  other  pursuits  besides  those 
of  literature,  attended  him,  again  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  these  migratory  projects.  But 
tbe  roving  fit  soon  returned  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  WHliam 
Bankes,  that  he  looked  forward  to  finding 
himself,  in  the  course  of  this  spring,  among 
the  mountains  of  his  beloved  Greece  once 
more.  For  a  time,  this  plan  was  exchanged 
for  the  more  social  project  of  accompanvmg 
his  friends,  the  family  of  Lord  Oxibrd,  to 
Sicily  {  and  it  was  while  engaged  in  his 
preparatives  for  this  expedition  that  the  an- 
nexed letters  were  written. 

LiTTis  191.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Maldmbaad,  Jum  IS.  18IS. 

**  I  have  read  the  '  Strictures,*  which  are 
Just  enough,  and  not  ^ossly  abusive,  in  very 
fair  couplets.    There  is  a  note  against  Mas- 

t  In  an  article  on  Uxl«  Satire  (written  for  Cumberland's 
Review,  but  never  printed)  bj  that  mott  amiable  man 
and  excellent  poet,  the  late  Rer.  William  Crowe,  the 
incongruity  of  these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed:  — 
**  Within  the  space  of  three  or  four  couplets,  he  trans- 
tarua  a  man  into  as  manj  dUforent  animals.  Allow  him 
but  the  compass  of  three  lines,  and  he  will  metamorphose 


sinflsr  near  tbe  cod,  aod 
wiuio 


one's  company,  at  any  rate   Theaotfaor 


0 


of  Ei«;lisb  Balds,  page  23s  but  wbidi  edition 
1  do  not  know.  In  the  mJe  coat  in  your 
poaaeasioo  —  I  nsoui  thej^U  edition —yoQ 
may  make  tliese  alteratioM,  tbat  I  any  profit 
(tluNi^  a  little  too  late)  by  his  reaaiks  : — 
For  « kcUkk  instaiet,'  aubstitiite  ^hnOml  io- 
atinct;'  *  hmrvies*  alter  to  '>UMff;' and  for 
'  Moodjjoonds'  write  ^hHUjooods, '  These 
be  '  very  bitter  words,  by  my  troth,'  and  the 
alterations  not  moch  aweeter ;  but  as  1  shall 
not  puUiBh  the  thin^  they  can  do  no  harm, 
but  are  a  satiafiictioo  to  ase  in  the  way  of 
amfudmwit.  The  passage  is  only  twdve 
lines. 

"  You  do  not  answer  me  about  BL's  book ; 
I  want  to  write  to  him,  and  not  to  say  any 
thing  unpleaaing.  If  yon  direct  to  Post 
Office,  Portsmouth,  ^eaOed  for,  I  will  send 
and  receive  your  letter.  You  never  told  me 
of  the  forthcoming  critique  cm  Colimibns, 
which  is  not  loo  fiur;  and  I  do  not  think  jus- 
tice quite  done  to  the  '  Pleasures,'  which 
surely  entitle  the  author  to  a  hurfier  rank 
than  that  asngned  him  in  the  Quarterly. 
But  I  must  not  cavil  at  tbe  decisions  of  the 
imnnble  u^aiSUes  ;  and  the  article  is  very  wdl 
written.  The  general  horror  of  *  fragmenU* 
makes  me  trenuilous  for  *  The  Oiaour  ;'  but 
you  would  publish  it  — - 1  presume,  by  this 
time,  to  your  repentance.  But  as  I  consented, 
whatever  be  its  fote,  I  won't  now  quarrel 
with  you,  even  though  I  detect  it  in  my 
pastry  ;  but  I  shall  not  open  a  pie  without 
apprehension  for  some  weeks. 

**  The  books  which  may  be  marked  6.  O. 
I  will  carry  out.  Do  you  know  Clarke's  Nau- 
fragia?  I  am  told  tbat  be  asserts  ^efint  vo- 
lume <^  Robinson  Cruioe  was  written  by  tbe 
first  Lord  Oxford,  when  in  the  Tower,  and 
given  by  him  to  Defoe ;  if  true,  it  is  a  curious 
anecdote.  Have  you  got  back  Lord  Brooke's 
MS.?  and  what  does  Heber  say  of  it? 
Write  to  me  at  Portsmouth. 

Ever  yours,  &c. 


it 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

'•  JoM  IS.  isia. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

**  Wni  you  forward  the  enclosed  answer 
to  the  kindest  letter  I  ever  received  in  my 

him  fhim  a  wolf  into  a  harpf,  and  in  three  more  he  wfll 
malbe  him  a  bloodhound.'* 

There  are  also  in  this  MS.  critiqne  some  curlotts  ln«> 
stances  of  oversight  or  ignorance  adduced  fh>m  the 
Satire ;  such  as  '*  Fith  from  ifieU^MS**— '*  AUic  flower* 
Acntam  odours  breathe,*'  ftc.  kc. 
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life,  my  sense  of  which  I  cao  neither  express 
to  Mr,  Giford  himself  nor  to  any  one  else  ? 

"  Eyer  yours, 

Lsnn  Itt    TO  W.  GITFOBD*  B8Q. 

«  JoDtM.  ISIS. 
«  My  dear  Sir, 

**  I  feel  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  write  to 
yoo  at  all--*stiU  more  to  thank  you  as  I 
0u^t.  If  you  knew  the  yeneration  with 
which  I  haye  ever  regarded  you,  lo«g  before 
I  had  the  most  distant  prospect  of  becoming 
your  acquaintance,  literary  or  personal,  my 
embarrassment  would  not  surprise  you* 

**  Any  suggestion  of  yours,  even  were  it 
conyeyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the 
text  of  the  Ba?iad,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note 
in  Massinger,  would  haye  been  obeyed ;  I 
should  haye  endeayoured  to  improye  mysdf 
by  your  censure :  judge  then  if  I  should  be 
len  willing  to  profit  by  your  kindness*  It  is 
not  fer  me  to  bandy  compliments  with  my 
elders  and  my  betters :  I  reoeiye  your  ap- 
probation with  gratitude,  and  will  not  return 
my  brsss  for  your  gold  by  expressing  more 
fully  those  sentiments  of  adnuration,  which, 
howeyer  sincere,  would,  I  know,  be  unwel- 


**  To  your  adyice  on  religious  topics,  I 
shall  eqiuJly  attend.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
will  be  by  ayoiding  them  altogether.  The 
already  published  objectionable  passages 
haye  been  much  commented  upon,  but  cer> 
tatnly  haye  been  rather  stronaly  interpreted. 
I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,  and  did  not  expect 
that,  because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of 
man,  I  should  be  chaiged  witb  denying  the 
existence  of  a  Ood.  It  was  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  ourselyes  and  our  worlds 
whoi  placed  in  comparison  with  the  mighty 
whole,  of  which  it  is  an  atom,  that  first  led  me 
to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity 
migbt  be  oyer-ffated« 

''This,  and  beiiw  early  disgusted  with 
a  Calyinistic  Scotch  school,  where  I  was 
cudeelled  to  church  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
mv  Ufe,  afflicted  me  with  this  malady ;  for, 
after  sdl,  it  is,  I  belieye,  a  disease  of  the 


I  The  UMiliiilw  of  tUt  kttw.  It  appcan,  ha*  bam 
lotc. 
a  [**  And  ah  1  what  Tene  can  grace  ttijttatalj  ml«n, 
Guide  of  tiie  wortd,  prafennent't  golden  queen, 
Naeker*t  Cdr  daughter,  Stael  Uio  Epicene  I 
Fatal  would  ttia  Mom — bat  ah  I  ehedaret  nouoroi 
A  moomftil  Toioe  from  lone  Golana'i  shore. 
Sad  Qmtremer,  the  bold  |»reramptlon  checks. 
Forbid  to  qneatkm  thy  aaibiguoas  sex. 
**  These  Unea  oootatai  the  seeret  history  of  Qaatnmer  de 
Qniii^'s  deporlarton.    He  presumed,  tai  Che  council  of 
flT»4raDdnd,  to  amign  Madame  de  Steal's  conduct,  and 
erenteUntadoaUofhersez.    He  vas  sent  to  Guiana." 


Bund  as  much  as  other  kinds  of  hypochon- 
dria,"» 


Larru  las.      TO  MR.  MOORB. 

*•  June  is.  ISIS. 

"  Yesterday  I  dined  in  company  with*** 
[Stael,]  the  '  Epicene*,'  whose  politics  are 
sadly  changed.  She  is  for  the  Lord  of  Israel 
and  the  Lord  of  liyerpool — a  yile  antithesis 
of  a  Methodist  and  a  Tory — talks  of  nothing 
but  deyotion  and  the  ministry,  and,  I  pre- 
sume, expects  that  €k>d  ana  the  goyem- 
ment  will  help  her  to  a  pension. 

"  Murray,  uie  avaK  of  publishers,  the  Anak 
of  stationers,  has  a  design  upon  you  in  the 
paper  line.  He  wants  you  to  become  the 
st^le  and  stipendiary  emtor  of  a  periodical 
work.  "What  say  you  P  WiU  you  be  bound, 
like  'Kit  Smart,  to  write  for  ninety-nine 
years  in  the  Uniy ersal  Visitor  ?* '  Senously , 
he  talks  of  hundreds  a  year,  and  —  though  I 
hate  prating  of  the  beggarly  elements  —  his 
proposal  may  be  to  your  honour  and  profit, 
and,  I  am  yery  sure,  will  be  to  our  pleasure. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about '  firiend- 
ship.'  I  neyer  was  in  fiiendship  but  once, 
in  my  nineteenth  year,  and  then  it  eaye  me 
as  much  trouble  as  loye.  I  am  afiaid,  as 
Whitbread's  sire  said  to  the  king,  when  he 
wanted  to  knight  him,  that  I  am  *  too  old^  ;' 
but,  neyertheless,  no  one  wishes  you  more 
firiends,  fame,  and  felicity,  than, 

-Youw,&c.* 

Haying  relinquished  his  design  of  ac- 
companying the  Oxfords  to  Sicily,  he  again 
thought  of  the  East,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letters,  and  proceeded  so  far  in  his 
preparations  for  the  yoyage  as  to  purchase 
of  Loye,  the  jeweller,  of  Old  Bond  Street, 
about  a  dozen  snuffboxes,  as  presents  for 
some  of  his  old  Turkish  acquaintances. 

Lnm  IM.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  4.  Benedictine  Street,  St.  James's,  July  8.  ISIS. 

"  I  presume  by  your  silence  that  I  haye 
blundered  into  something  noxious  in  my  re- 

*  [**  Old  Cardner  the  bookseller  employed  Rolt  and 
Smart  to  write  the  UnlTersal  Visitor.  Theie  was  a 
formal  agreement,  which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  They 
were  bound  to  write  nothing  else,  were  to  have  a  third  <tf 
the  prolltB,  and  the  contract  was  for  nine^-nine  years." 
>— Db.  JoBwaoM :  BoeweO,  toL  v.  p.  988.] 

4  [**  But  first  the  monareh,  so  polite, 
,     Asked  Mr.  Whitbresd  If  he'd  be  a  knight  ? 
UnwilUng  in  the  lUt  to  be  enrolled, 
Whitbread  contemplated  the  knights  of  Peg, 
Then  to  his  generous  soTerelgn  made  a  leg. 
And  said,  *  He  was  afraid  he  was  too  old,*  **  Bee, 

Peter  Phidmr,^ 
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ply  to  your  letter,  for  the  which  I  beg  leaye 
to  send  beforehand  a  sweeping  apology, 
which  you  may  apply  to  any,  or  all,  parts 
of  that  unfortunate  epistle.  If  I  err  in 
my  conjecture,  I  expect  the  like  from  you, 
in  puttmg  our  correspondence  so  long  in 
quarantine.  God  he  Vnows  what  I  have 
said  i  but  he  also  knows  (if  he  is  not  as  in- 
diflerent  to  mortals  as  the  nonchalant  deities 
of  Lucretius),  that  you  are  the  last  person  I 
want  to  offend.  So,  if  I  have,  —  why  the 
devil  don*t  you  say  it  at  once,  and  expecto- 
rate your  spleen  ? 

**  Rogers  is  out  of  town  with  Madame  de 
Stad,  who  hath  published  an  Essay  against 
Suicide  >,  which,  I  presume,  will  make  some- 
body   shoot    himself;  —  as    a  sermon  by 
Blinkensop,  in  pro(/o£  Christianity,  sent  a 
hitherto    most    orthodox  acquaintance  oi 
mine  out  of  a  chapel  of  ease  a  perfect  atheist. 
Have  you  found  or  foiuded  a  residence 
yet  ?    and  have  you  hetam   or  finished  a 
poem  ?    If  you  won*t  teU  me  what  /  have 
done,  pray  say  what  you  have  done,  or  left 
undone,  yourself.    I  am  still  in  equipment 
for  voyaging,  and  anxious  to  hear  from,  or 
of,  you  be/bre  I  go,  which  anxiety  vou  should 
remove  more  rc»iUly,  as  you  thmk  I  sha'n't 
cogitate  about  you  afterwards.    I  shall  g^ve 
the  lie  to  that  calumny  by  fifty  foreien  letters, 
particularly  from  any  place  where  the  plague 
18  rife,  —  without  a  drop  of  vinegar  or  a 
whiff  of  sulphur  to  save  you  fi*om  infection. 
^  **  The  Oxfords  have  sailed  almost  a  fort- 
night, and  my  sister  is  in  town,  which  is  a 
great  comfort, — for,  never  having  been  much 
together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached  to 
each  other.     I  presume  the  illuminations 
have  conflagrated  to  Derby  (or  wherever 
jrou  are)  by  this  time.  We  are  just  recover- 
mg  from  tumult  and  train  oU,  and  transpa- 
rent fripperies,  and  all  the  noise  and  nonsense 
of  victory.    Drury  Lane  had  a  larae  M.  W^ 
which  some  thou^t  was  Marshal  Welling- 
ton ;  others,  that  it  might  be  translated  into 
Manager  Whitbread ;   while  the  ladies  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  saloon  conceived  the  last 
letter  to  be  complimentary  to  themselves. 
I  leave  this  to  the  commentators  to  illus- 
trate.    If  you  don't  answer  this,  I  shaVt 
say  what  you  deserve^  but  I  think  /  deserve 
a  reply.    Do  you  conceive  there  is  no  Post- 
Bag  but  the  Twopenny  ?     Sunburn  me,  if 
you  are  not  too  bad." 


1  [**  Mftdaro«  d«  Stael  treats  me  at  the  perton  wbom 
■he  molt  delight*  to  honour;;  I  am  fenenlly  ordered 
with  her  to  dinner,  as  one  orders  beans  and  bacon :  she 
Is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  surpau  expectation ;  she 
has  every  sort  of  talent,  and  would  be  unlTersally  popular. 
If,  in  society,  she  were  to  confine  herself  to  her  inlbrlor 


©: 


Lbttb*  1S5.       TO  MR.  MOORS. 

*«  July  IS.  1818. 

**  Your  letter  set  me  at  ease  ;  for  I  really 
thought  (as  I  hear  of  your  susceptibility) 
that  I  had  said  —  I  know  not  what  ^- but 
somethixig  I  should  have  been  yery  sorry 
for,  had  it,  or  I,  oflfended  you ;  —  thouefa  I 
don't  see  how  a  man  with  a  beautiful  wue  — 
hit  own  children,  -—  quiet — fiune  —  compe- 
tency and  fiiends,  (I  will  vouch  for  a  thou- 
sand, which  is  more  than  I  will  for  a  unit 
in  my  own  behalf,)  can  be  offended  with  any 
diing. 

''Do you  know,  Moore,  I  am  amazingly 
inclined  —  remember  I  say  but  me&ned — 
to  be  seriously  enamoured  with  Lady  A.  F. 

—  but  this  *  *  has  ruined  all  my  prospects. 
However,  you  know  her  ;  is  she  clever,  or 
sensible,  or  good-tempered  ?  either  would  do 

—  I  scratch  out  the  wUl,  I  don't  ask  as  to 
her  beauty— -that  I  see;  but  my  circum- 
stances are  mending,  and  were  not  my  other 
prospects  blackening,  I  would  take  a  wife, 
and  that  should  be  &e  woman,  had  I  a 
chance.  I  do  not  yet  know  her  much,  but 
better  than  I  did. 

'*  I  want  to  get  away,  but  find  difficulty  in 
compassing  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war. 
The^  had  better  let  me  go ;  ir^  I  cannot, 
patriotism  is  the  word — *nay,  an*  they'll 
mouth,  rU  rant  as  well  as  they.'  Now, 
what  are  you  doing  ? —  writing,  we  all  hope, 
for  our  own  sakes.  Remember  you  must 
edite  my  posthumous  works,  with  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  for  which  I  will  send  you  Con* 
fessions,  dated,  *  Lazaretto,'  Smyrna,  Malta, 
or  Palermo — one  can  die  any  where. 

"There  is  to  be  a  thing  on  Tuesday 
ycleped  anational  f^te.  The  Regent  and  *  •  • 
are  to  be  there,  and  every  bc^y  else,  who 
has  shiUinss  enough  for  what  was  once  a 
guinea.  Yauxhall  is  the  scene  —  there  are 
six  tickets  issued  for  the  modest  women,  and 
it  is  supposed  there  will  be  three  to  spare. 
The  passports  for  the  lax  are  beyona  my 
arithmetic. 

''P.S.  — The  Stael  last  night  attacked 
me  most  furiously — said  that  I  had 'no 
rig^t  to  make  love — that  I  had  used  *  * 
barbarously  —  that  I  had  no  feeling,  and 
was  totally  msensible  to  la  belle  pauhn,  and 
had  been  all  my  life.'  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  but  did  not  know  it  bdPore.  Let  me 
hear  fi-om  you  anon.* 


talents— pleasantry,  anecdote,  and  Uteratare.  I  have 
reviewed  her  Essay  on  Suidde  In  the  last  Bdinborgh 
Review :  it  is  not  one  of  her  best,  and  I  haTe  accordingly 
said  more  of  the  author  and  the  tubject  than  of  the 
work.** «  8i«  J.  MAOBiKToaa :    L(f^,  vol.  11.  p.  964.] 
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Lbtrb  196.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 


July  SB.  18M. 


"  I  am  not  well  versed  enoueh  in  the  wa^s 
of  nn^e  woman  to  make  mu^  matrimonial 


"  I  have  been  dining  like  the  dragon  of 
Wantley  for  this  last  week.  Mv  head  aches 
with  the  vintage  of  various  cellars,  and  my 
brains  are  muddled  as  their  dregs.  1 
met  your  friends  the  D  *  *s  : — she  sang 
one  of  your  best  soi^  so  well,  that,  but  for 
the  appearance  of  affectation,  I  could  have 
cried  ;  he  reminds  me  of  Hunt,  but  hand- 
somer, and  more  musical  in  soul,  perhaps. 
I  wish  to  Ckxi  he  may  conquer  his  horrible 
anomalous  complaint.  The  upper  part  of  her 
&ce  is  beautiful,  and  she  seems  mucn  attached 
to  her  husband.  He  is  right,  nevertheless, 
in  leaving  this  nauseous  town.  The  first 
winter  would  in&llibly  destroy  her  com- 
pleiuon,  —  and  the  second,  very  probably, 
every  thing  else. 

**  1  must  tell  you  a  story.  Morris  (of  in- 
different memory)  was  dining  out  the  other 
day,  and  complaining  of  the  Prince's  cold- 
ness to  his  old  wassailers.  D*Isnieli  (a 
learned  Jew)  bored  him  with  questions— 
wh;r  this?  and  why  that?  *  Wiy  did  the 
Pnnce  act  thus  ?  * —  *  "Why,  sir,  on  account 
of  Lord  *  *,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
him8el£' — '  And  why  ought  Lord  *  *  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  ? ' — *  Because  the  Prince, 
sir,*  #•*##•♦.*  — 'And  why,  sir,  did 
the  Prince  cut  youf*  —  'Because,  GK— <i 
d — mme,  sir,  I  stuck  to  my  principles.'  — 
'  And  wbtf  did  you  stick  to  your  principles  ?* 

**  Is  not  this  last  question  the  best 
that  was  ever  put,  when  you  consider  to 
whom  ?  It  nearly  killed  Morris.  Perhaps 
you  may  think  it  stupid,  but,  as  Goldsmith 
said  about  the  peas,  it  was  a  very  good  joke 
when  I  heard  it  —  as  I  did  from  an  ear- 
witness  —  and  is  only  spoilt  in  my  narra- 
tion. 

"  The  season  has  closed  with  a  dandy 
ball ;  — but  I  have  dinners  with  the  Harrow- 
bys,  Hogers,  and  Frere  and  Mackintosh, 
where  I  shall  drink  your  health  in  a  silent 
bumper,  and  regret  your  absence  till  *  too 
much  canaries '  wash  away  my  memory,  or 
render  it  superfluous  by  a  vision  of  you  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Canning  has 
disbanded  his  party  by  a  speech  from  his  ** 
*  ♦  —  the  true  throne  of  a  Tory.  Conceive 
his  turning  them  off  in  a  formal  harangue, 
and  bidding  them  think  for  themselves. 
'  I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are 
weU  peppered.  There  are  but  three  of  the 
150  left  alive,  and  they  are  for  the  Towns- 
end  (qutryt  might  not  Falstaff  mean  the  Bow 


Street  officer?    I  dare  say  Malone's  pos.. 
thumous  edition  will  have  it  so)  for  life. 

"  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  into  the 
country.  I  journeyed  by  night— -no  inc^ 
dent,  or  accident,  but  an  alarm  on  the  part 
of  xny  valet  on  the  outside,  who,  in  cross- 
ing £pi>ing  Forest,  actually,  I  believe,  flung 
down  his  purse  b^ore  a  mile-stone,  with  a 
riow-worm  in  the  second  figure  of  number 
XIX  —  mistaking  it  for  a  footpad  and  dark 
lantern.  I  can  only  attribute  nis  fears  to  a 
pair  of  new  pistols  wherewith  I  had  armed 
nim  ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  <fisplay 
his  vigilance  by  calling  out  to  me  whenever 
we  passed  anything — no  matter  whether 
moving  or  stationary.  Conceive  ten  miles, 
with  a  tremor  every  furlong.  I  have  scrib- 
bled you  a  fearftilly  long  letter.  This  sheet 
must  be  blank,  and  is  merely  a  wrapper,  to 
preclude  the  tabellarians  of  the  post  fi*om 
peeping.  You  once  complained  of  my  not 
writing  ;  —  I  will  '  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
your  head '  by  not  complaining  of  your  not 
reading.  Ever,  my  dear  Moore,  your'n  (isn't 
that  the  Stafforduiire  termination  ?) 

•*  Byron." 

Lurrn  m.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

"July  97.  ms. 

**  When  you  next  imitate  the  style  of 
'  Tacitus,'  pra^  add,  '  de  moribus  Oerman- 
norum ; '  —  this  last  was  a  piece  of  barba- 
rous silence,  and  could  only  be  taken  fit>m 
the  Woods,  and,  as  such,  I  attribute  it  en- 
tirely to  your  sylvan  sequestration  at  May- 
field  Cottace.  You  will  find,  on  casting  up 
accounts,  that  you  are  my  debtor  by  several 
sheets  and  one  epistle.  I  shall  bring  my 
action ;  —  if  you  don't  discharge,  expect  to 
hear  from  my  attorney.  I  have  forwarded 
your  letter  to  Ruggiero ;  but  don't  make  a 
postman  of  me  again,  for  fear  I  should  be 
tempted  to  violate  your  sanctity  of  wax  or 
wafer. 

"  Believe  me  ever  yours  mdignantfy, 

-Bn." 

Lbitu  138.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

'*  July  28. 1818. 

**  Can't  you  be  satisfied  with  the  pangs  of 
my  jealousy  of  Roffers,  without  actually 
making  me  the  pander  of  your  epistolary 
intrigue?  This  is  the  second  letter  you 
have  enclosed  to  my  address,  notwithstand- 
ing a  miraculous  long  answer,  and  a  sub- 
sequent short  one  or  two  of  your  own.  If 
you  do  so  again,  I  can't  tell  to  what  pitch 
my  fury  may  soar.  I  shall  send  you  verse 
or  arsenic,  as  likely  as  any  thing,  —  four 
thousand  couplets  on  sheets  beyond  thq 
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pmil^ge  oF  frankhig  $  that  privilege,  sir,  of 
which  you  take  an  undue  adyantace  over  a 
too  susceptible  senator,  by  forwar£ng  vour 
lucubrations  to  every  one  but  himself.  I 
won't  imikfram  you,  or  fir  vou,  or  to  you 
— >  may  I  be  curst  if  I  do,  unless  you  mend 
your  manners.  I  disown  you— I  HiaAlaim 
you— and  by  all  the  powers  of  Euloty,  I 
will  write  a  panegyric  upon  you  —  or  dedi* 
cate  a  quarto  —  ifyou  don't  make  me  ample 
amends. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  am  in  truning  to  dine  with 
Sheridan  and  Roj^ers  this  eventing.  I  have 
a  little  spite  agamst  R.,  and  will  shed  his 
*  Clary  wines  pottle-deep.'  This  is  nearly 
my  ultimate  or  penultimate  letter  ;  for  I  am 

?iite  equipped,  and  only  wait  a  passage, 
erhaps  I  may  wait  a  few  weeks  for  Sligo, 
but  not  if  I  can  help  it.* 

He  had,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Greece,  applied  to  Mr.  Croker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Aamiralty,  to  procure  him  a  passage 
on  board  a  king's  snip  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  at  the  request  of  this  gentleman. 
Captain  Carlton,  of  the  B6yne,  who  was 
just  then  ordered  to  re-enforce  Sir  Edward 
Fellew,  consented  to  receive  Lord  Byron 
into  his  cabin  for  the  voyage.  To  the  letter 
announcing  this  offer,  me  following  is  the 
reply:  — 

Lnm  IS.       TO  XR.  CROKBR. 

**  BC  8tr.,  Aagut  1  lilt. 

«'  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  was  honoured  with  your  unexpected  i 
and  very  obliging  letter,  when  on  the  point 
of  leaving  London,  which  prevented  me  from 
acknowledging  my  obligation  as  quickly  as  I 
felt  it  sincerely.  lamendeavourinff  allmmy 
power  to  be  ready  before  Saturday  <— and 
even  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  can  only 
blame  my  own  tardiness,  which  wfll  not  the 
less  enhance  the  benefit  I  have  lost.  I  have 
only  to  add  my  hope  of  forgiveness  for  all 
my  trespasses  on  your  time  and  patience, 
and  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  public  and 
private  we&re,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
most  truly,  your  obliged  and  most  obedient 
servanty 

"  Btron. 

So  eariv  as  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  fifth 
edition  of  The  Oiaour  was  required ;  and 
again  his  fancy  teemed  with  firesh  materials 
for  its  pages.  Tlie  verses  commencing  **  The 
browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling,"  and  the 

>  He  callt  the  letter  of  Mr.  Croker  "  unezpecCed," 
beceuae,  in  Uielr  preriouf  oorretpoiidenoe  ind  Interriewi 
on  the  iuldect,  that  geDtleman  had  not  beeo  able  to  hold 
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four  pa^  that  follow  the  line,  "  Yes,  love 
indeed  is  light  from  heaven,"  were  all  added 
at  this  time.  Nor  had  the  overflowings  of 
his  mind  even  yet  ceased,  as  I  find  in  the 
poem,  as  it  ezisu  at  present,  still  fiirtherad- 
ditions,  —  and,  among  them,  those  four  brit 
Uant  lines  — 

**  She  WBI  s  fbfu  or  life  and  tight. 
That,  aeen,  beearae  e  part  or  right, 
And  reee^  where'er  I  tnni*d  mine  eye. 
The  Monfait-atar  orneaMT  I  ** 

The  following  notes  and  letters  to  Mr. 
Murny,  during  these  outpourings,  wiD  show 
how  irresistible  was  the  impulse  under  which 
he  vented  his  thoughts. 

*'  If  vou  send  more  proofs,  I  shall  never 
finish  this  infemsl  story  — '  Bcce  signum ' — 
thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed  I  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  printer*  and»  I  fear,  not 
to  your  advantage.  **  B.* 

?  Half-peat  two  in  the  aoomfait,  Aiif.  10.  ISlS. 

*'  Dear  Sir, 

^  **  Pray  suspend  the  j9ro^,for  I  am  bUlai 
again,  and  have  quaUUkt  idr  other  parts  of 
the  bravura. 

"Yours  ever,  *B. 

*•  P.  S.  —  You  shall  have  them  in  the 
course  of  the  day.* 

Lirm  ISO.       TO  MR.  MXTRRAT. 

*«  Aogost  96. 1813. 

*'  I  have  looked  over  and  corrected  one 
proof,  but  not  so  carefully  (God  knows  if 
you  can  read  it  through,  but  I  can't)  as  to 
preclude  your  eye  fi-<Nn  discovering  some 
omission  of  mine  or  commission  of  your  prin- 
ter. Ifyou  have  patience,  look  it  over.  Do 
you  know  any  body  who  can  stop  —  I  mean 
point  — commas,  and  so  forth  ;  for  I  am,  I 
hear,  a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation.  I 
have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  not  added  any 
more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has 
been  lengthening  its  rattles  every  month. 
It  is  now  fearfiifly  long,  being  more  than  a 
canto  and  a  half  of  Childe  Harold,  which 
contains  but  882  lines  per  book,  with  all 
late  additions  inclusive. 

"  The  last  lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not 
often  ^  he  does,  and  when  he  don*t  he  tdls 
me  with  great  energy,  and  I  fi^  and  alter« 
I  have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferocity 
of  our  Infidel,  and,  for  a  dying  man,  have 
given  him  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself. 


oat  to  early  e  proipect  of  a  paiaage,  nor  one  whicb 
likely  to  he  lo  agrwaahle  In  point  oraodety. 
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I 


*  I  was  quite  sorry  to  hear  you  say  you 
stayed  in  town  on  my  account,  and  I  hope 
uncerely  you  did  not  mean  so  superfluous  a 
piece  of  politeness. 

"Our  nr  critiques  I — they  would  have 
made  hdf  a  Quarterly  by  themselves  ;  but 
this  is  the  a^  of  eritidsm." 

The  following  refer  apparently  to  a  still 
later  edition :  — 

lann  lai.      TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  StUtoo,  Oct  S.  181S. 

**  I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you 
may  make  in  the  proof  to  be  sent  to  Aston. 
—  Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  not 
&T  from  3ie  beginning,  is  this  — 
*•  VnxaoH  for  Solitude  to  ibare. 

Now  to  share  imi^es  more  than  otiff,  and 
Solitude  is  a  single  gentleman ;  it  must  be 
thus  — 

**  For  nuaj  a  gUded  chamber's  there, 
Which  SoUtade  might  well  forbear } 

and  BO  on«  —  My  address  is  Aston  Hall, 
Rotberfaam. 

''Will  you  adqpt  this  correction?  and 
pray  acca>t  a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for 
your  trouDle.    Ever  yours,  "  B. 

**  If*  the  old  Ime  stands  let  the  other 
run  thus — 

•*  Nor  there  wiU  wearj  trareller  hall, 
To  bleu  the  sacred  bread  and  salt. 

"  Note,  —  To  partake  of  food  —  to  break 
bread  and  taste  ult  with  your  host,  ensures 
the  safety  of  the  guest ;  even  though  an 
enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  becomes 


LiTTBii  in.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"There  is  another  additional  note  sent 
yesterday  —  on  the  Priest  in  the  Confes- 
sionaL 

•«  P.  8.  —  I  leave  this  to  your  discretion ; 
if  any  body  thinks  the  old  line  a  good  one 
or  the  cheese  a  bad  one,  don't  accept  either. 
But,  in  that  case,  the  word  share  is  repeated 
soon  dier  in  the  line  — 

•«  To  abaie  the  MMter't  bread  and  salt  t 

and  must  be  altered  to  — 

••  To  break  the  maater*t  bread  and  lalt. 

This  is  not  so  well,  though  —  confound  it  I  ** 


*•  Oct.  12. 1813. 

**  You  must  look  The  Giaour  again  over 
carefully ;  there  are  a  few  lapses,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  page.  —  *  I  know  'twas  false ; 
she  could  not  die ;'  it  was,  and  ought  to 
be — '  knew/  Pray  observe  this  and  similar 
mistakes. 

**  1  have  received  and  read  the  British 
Review.  I  really  think  the  writer  in  most 
points  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  thing 
IS  the  accusation  of  imitation.  Crabbers 
passage  I  never  saw  ^ ;  and  Scott  I  no 
further  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  itfric 
measure,  which  is  Gray*s,  Milton*s,  and  any 
one's  who  likes  it.  The  Giaour  is  certainly 
a  bad  character,  but  not  dangerous  ;  and  ( 
think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with 
few  proseWtes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  or  of  you,  when  you  please ;  but  don't 
put  yourself  out  of  your  way  on  my  account." 

Lrtbe  IBS.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*•  Bemiet  Street,  August  83.  ISIS. 

*'  As  our  late  —  I  might  sav,  deceased  — 
conrespondence  had  too  mucn  of  the  town- 
life  leaven  in  it,  we  will  now,  *  paulo  m^jora,' 
prattle  a  little  of  literature  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  first  of  the  first — criticism.  The  Prince 
is  at  Brighton,  and  Jackson,  the  boxer,  sone 
to  Margate,  having  I  believe,  decoyed  Yar- 
mouth to  see  a  millmg  in  that  polite  neighbour- 
hood. Mad*,  de  St^  Holstein  has  lost  one 
of  her  young  barons,  who  has  been  carbona* 
doed  by  avUe  Teutonic  acyutant, —  kilt  and 
killed  in  a  coffee-house  at  Scrawsenhawsen. 
Corinne  is,  of  course,  what  all  mothers  must 
be, — but  will,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  do  what 
few  mothers  could — write  an  Essay  upon  it« 
She  cannot  exist  without  a  grievance  — 
and  somebody  to  see,  or  read,  how  much 
grief  becomes  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
the  event ;  but  merely  judge  (not  very  char 
ritably)  from  prior  observation. 

«  Iq  a  '  mail-coach  copy '  of  the  Edinbujgb, 
I  perceive  The  Giaour  is  second  article.  Xne 
numbers  are  still  in  the  Leith  smack  — prajf 
whkfA  way  it  the  wmdf  The  said  article  is 
so  very  mild  and  sentimental,  that  it  must  be 
written  by  Jeffery  m  love ;  — you  know  he  is 
gone  to  America  to  marry  some  fidr  one,  of 
whom  he  has  been,  for  several  quarters,  eper* 
dumerU  amoureux.  >  Seriously — as  Winifred 


& 


>  This  U  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  enclosed, 
s  The  passage  fefened  to  hjr  the  ReHewers  is  in  the 
poem  entitled  **  Resentment ;"  and  the  following  is.  I 
take  for  granted,  the  part  which  Lord  Bjron  is  accused 
bf  them  of  having  imitated : — 

"  Thoae  are  like  wax  — apply  them  to  the  lire, 
MdUng,  tbejr  take  th*  impressions  you  desire  1 


Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  yon  please, 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain ; 
But,  once  impress'd,  will  nerer  melt  again.*' 
>  [Mr.  Jeffrey  married,  in  ISU,  Miis  Wilkes,  the 

daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkes  of  New  York,  and  grand-nteoa 

of  the  finaous  John  Wilkes.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1819. 


Jenkins  says  of  Lismahago —  Mr.  Jeffrey 
(or  his  deputy)  'has  done  the  handsome 
thing  by  me,'  and  I  say  nothing.  But  this  I 
will  say,  if  you  and  I  had  knocked  one  an- 
other on  the  head  in  this  quarrel,  how  he 
would  have  laughed,  and  what  a  mighty  bad 
figure  we  shoiud  have  cut  in  our  posthu- 
mous works.  By  the  by,  I  was  call'd  m  the 
other  day  to  mediate  between  two  gentlemen 
bent  upon  carnage,  and,  —  after  a  long  strug- 
gle between  the  natural  desire  of  destroying 
one's  fellow-creatures,  and  the  dislike  of 
seeing  men  play  the  fool  for  nothing, —  I  got 
one  to  make  an  apology,  and  the  other  to 
take  it,  and  left  them  to  live  happy  ever 
after.  One  was  a  peer,  the  other  a  friend 
untitled,  and  both  fond  of  high  play ; — and 
one,  I  can  swear  for,  though  very  mild, '  not 
fearful,*  and  so  dead  a  shot,  that,  thoueh  the 
other  is  the  thinnest  of  men,  he  would  have 
split  him  like  a  cane.  They  both  conducted 
themselves  very  well,  and  I  put  them  out  of 
penn  as  soon  as  I  could. 

"  There  is  an  American  Life  of  O.  F. 
Cooke,  Scurra  deceased,  lately  published. 
Such  a  book!  —  I  believe,  since  Drunken 
Bamaby's  Journal,  nothing  IDie  it  has  drench- 
ed the  press.  All  green-room  and  tap-room 
— drams  and  the  drama — brandy,  whisky- 
punch,  and,  laiterfy,  toddv,  overflow  every 
page.  Two  things  are  rather  marvellous,  — 
first,  that  a  man  should  live  so  long  drunk, 
and,  next,  that  he  should  have  found  a  sober 
biographer.  There  are  some  very  laughable 
thines  in  it,  nevertheless ;  —  but  the  pmts  he 
swaUowed,  and  the  parts  he  performed,  are 
too  regularly  registered* 

"  AU  this  time  you  wonder  I  am  not  gone ; 
so  do  I ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  plague  are 
very  perplexing — not  so  much  for  the  thing 
itself  as  the  quarantine  established  in  all 
ports,  and  from  all  places,  even  from  England. 
It  is  true,  the  forty  or  sixty  days  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  as  foolishly  spent  on 
shore  as  in  the  ship  ;  but  one  likes  to  have 
one's  choice,  nevertheless.  Town  is  awfully 
empty  ;  but  not  the  worse  for  that.  I  am 
really  puzzled  with  my  perfect  ignorance 
of  what  I  mean  to  do  ; — not  stay,  if  I  can 
help  it,  but  where  to  go  ?  '  Sligo  is  for  the 
North  ;  —  a  pleasant  place,  Petersburgh,  in 


1  Ona  of  hb  traTalUng  prajccts  appears  to  hare  been 
a  Tiift  to  Alqrutnia : — at  Icait,  I  JiaTe  found,  among  hit 
paptn,  m  letter  founded  on  that  luppodtion.  In  which  the 
writer  entrerti  of  him  to  procure  Information  concerning 
"  a  kingdom  of  Jews  mentioned  by  Bruce  as  retldbig  on 
the  mountain  of  Samen  in  that  country.  I  have  liad 
the  honour,**  he  adds,  **  of  lome  oorretpondence  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  ReTerend  and  learned  G.  S. 
Faber,  on  the  lut^ect  of  the  exlatenoe  of  this  kingdom  of 
JewB,  which,  if  it  prove  to  be  a  fhct,  will  more  clearly 


September,  with  one's  ears  and  nose  in  a 
muff,  or  else  tumbling  into  one's  neckcloth  or 

E>cket-handkerchiefl  If  the  winter  treated 
uonaparte  with  so  little  ceremony,  what 
would  It  inflict  upon  your  solitary  traveller  ? 
—  Give  me  a  tun^  I  care  not  how  hot,  and 
sherbet,  I  care  not  how  cool,  and  m^  Heaven 
is  as  easily  made  as  your  Persian's.^  The 
Giaour  is  now  a  thousand  and  odd  linra. 
'  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day, 
eh,  Moore  ?  —  thou  wilt  needs  be  a  wag,  but 
I  fojqgive  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  **  Btron. 

"  P.  S. — 1  perceive  I  have  written  a  flip- 
pant and  rather  cold-hearted  letter!  let  it 
go,  however.  I  have  said  nothing,  either, 
of  the  brilliant  sex  ;  but  the  feet  is,  I  am  at 
this  moment  in  a  far  more  serious,  and  en- 
tirely new,  scrape  than  any  of  the  last  twelve 
months, — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
It  is  unlucky  we  can  neither  live  with  nor 
without  these  women. 

*'  I  am  now  thinking  of  reletting  that, 
just  as  I  have  left  Newstead,  you  reside  near 
It.  Did  you  ever  see  it?  do — but  don't 
tell  me  that  you  like  it.  If  I  had  known 
of  such  intellectual  ne^jjfabourhood,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  quitted  it.  You  could 
have  come  over  so  of^  as  a  bachelor, — 
for  it  was  a  thorough  bachelor's  mansion  — 
plenty  of  wine  and  such  sordid  sensualities 
—  with  books  enough,  room  enoush,  and  an 
air  of  antiquity  about  all  (except  3ie  lasses) 
that  would  have  suited  you,  when  pensive, 
and  served  you  to  laugh  at  when  in  glee.  I 
had  built  myself  a  bath  and  a  tfouU — and 
now  I  sha'n't  even  be  buried  in  it.  It  is 
odd  that  we  can't  even  be  certain  of  a  grave, 
at  least  aoarticular  one.  I  remember,  when 
abcKit  fifteen,  reading  your  poems  there, 
which  I  can  repeat  almost  now,  —  and 
asking  all  kinds  of  questions  about  the 
author,  when  I  heard  that  he  was  not  dead 
according  to  the  pre&ce  ;  wondering  if  I 
should  ever  see  him  —  and  though,  at  that 
time,  without  the  smallest  poetical  propen- 
sity myself,  very  much  taken,  as  you  may 
imagine,  with  that  volume.  Adieu — I 
commit  you  to  the  care  of  the  gods  — 
Hindoo,  Scandinavian,  and  Hellenic  I 


elucidate  many  of  the  Scriptura  prophedet ; , 

if  Proridence  fltToun  your  Lordihlp't  mliaion  to  Abye- 
■inla,  an  intercourM  might  be  ertabllshed  between  Bngw 
land  and  that  country,  and  the  English  thlpe,  aocording 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faber,  might  be  the  principal  means  of 
transporting  the  kingdom  of  Jews,  now  fai  AbyMtada,  to 
Egypt,  in  the  way  to  their  own  country,  Palesthie.** 

*  *'  A  Persian's  Heav'n  is  easily  made— 
'Tis  but  black  ^yes  and  lemonade.** 
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LUCIBN  BUONAPARTE. 


198 


"  P.  S.  2d. — There  is  an  excellent  review 
of  Gtimm's  Correspondence  and  Mad",  de 
Stael  in  this  N°.  of  the  £.  R.  Jeffi^y, 
himself,  was  my  critic  last  year ;  but  this  is, 
I  believe,  bj  another  hand.  I  hope  you  are 
going  on  with  your  grand  coup  —  pray  do  — 
or  that  damned  Lucien  Buonaparte  will  beat 
us  all.  I  have  seen  much  of  his  poem  in 
MS.»  and  he  really  surpasses  every  thing 
beneath  Tasso.  Hodgson  is  translating  him 
agamtt  another  bard.  You  and  (I  b^eve, 
Rogers,)  Scott,  Gifford,  and  myself,  are  to 
be  referred  to  as  judges  between  the  twain, 

—  that  is,  if  you  accept  the  office.  Con- 
ceive our  difierent  opuiionsi  I  think  we, 
most  of  us  (I  am  talking  very  impudently, 
you  will  think — f»,  indeed !)  nave  a  way  of 
our  own, — at  leas^  you  and  Scott  certamly 
have." 

harm  134.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

<"  Aiigoft  as.  1818. 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Moore, '  there  was  a  time' 

—  I  have  neard  of  your  tricks,  when  *  you 
was  campaigning  at  the  King  of  Bohemy.'  > 
I  am  much  mistaken  if,  some  fine  London 
spring,  about  the  year  1815,  that  time  does 
not  come  again.  After  all,  we  roust  end  in 
marriage ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
deligfanul  than  such  a*  state  in  the  country, 
reamng  the  county  newspaper,  &c.,  and 
kissing  one's  wife's  maid.  Seriously,  I  would 
incorporate  with  any  woman  of  decent  de- 
meanour to-morrow  —  that  is,  I  would  a 
month  ago,  but,  at  present,  #  «  * 

"Why  don't  you  'parody  that  Ode?'« 

— Do  you  think  I  should  be  tetchy  f  or  have 

i  you  done  it,  and  won't  tell  me  ?  —  You  are 

*  [Sec  Foote'i  broe  of  **  The  Mayor  of  Garrat."] 
>  The  Ode  of  Horace, 

•*  Natia  in  usom  laeCitia,'*  Ac.  { 

Boine  pauaget  of  which  I  told  him  might  be  parodied.  In 
allorion  to  some  of  hit  late  adTentnret ; 

•(  Quanta  laboraa  in  Charybdl  I 
Digne  poer  raellore  flammi  1  ** 

*  la  hit  first  edldon  of  The  Giaour  he  bad  uied  tUa 
word  aa  a  trlsjUable, — **  Bright  ai  the  gem  of  Giam- 
■chid/*— taut  on  my  remarking  to  him,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Rlcfaardaon't  Fenian  Dictionary,  that  thii  waa 
incenect,  he  altered  it  to  "  Bright  aa  the  ruby  of  Oiam- 
•chid."  On  leelng  this,  bowerer,  I  wrote  to  him,  **  that, 
as  the  comparlfoa  of  bit  heroine's  eye  to  a  *  ruby '  might 
onlocUly  call  up  the  idea  of  its  betaig  bloodshot,  he  had 
better  change  the  line  to  **  Bright  as  the  Jewel  of  Olam- 
8chld;"~.  which  he  acconllngly  did  in  the  following 
edition. 

*  Having  already  endesToored  to  obviate  the  diarge  of 
ranity,  to  which  I  am  aware  I  expose  myself  by  being 
thus  accessory  to  the  publication  of  eulogies,  so  warm 
and  so  little  merited,  oo  myself,  I  shall  here  only  add, 
that  it  will  abundanUy  oonaole  me  under  such  a  charge, 
U;  In  whaterer  d^ree  the  judgment  of  my  nOble  filend 


^ 


quite  right  about  GHamschid,  and  I  have 
reduced  it  to  a  dissyllable  within  this  half 
hour.  3  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  of  Rich- 
ardson, because  it  tells  me  what  you  won't 
— that  you  are  going  to  beat  Lucien.  At 
least  tell  mc  how  far  you  have  proceeded. 
Do  you  think  me  less  interested  about  your 
works,  or  less  sincere  than  our  friend  Rug- 
giero?  I  am  not  —  and  never  was.  in 
that  thing  of  mine,  the  '  English  Bards,*  at 
the  time  when  I  was  angry  with  all  the 
world,  I  never  '  disparaged  your  parts/ 
although  I  did  not  know  you  personally  ;  — 
and  have  always  regretted  that  you  don't 
give  us  an  entire  work,  and  not  sprinkle 
yourself  in  detached  pieces  —  beautiful,  I 
allow,  and  quite  akne  in  our  language  -*,  but 
still  giving  us  a  right  to  expect  a  Shah 
Nameh  (is  that  the  name?)  as  well  as  gazelles. 
Stick  to  the  East ;  —  the  oracle,  Stael,  told 
me  it  was  the  only  poetical  policy.  The 
North,  South,  and  West,  have  all  been 
exhausted ;  but  firom  the  East,  we  have 
nothing  but  Southey's  unsaleables,  —  and 
these  he  has  contrived  to  spoil,  by  adopting 
only  their  most  outrageous  fictions.  ^  His 
personages  don't  interest  us,  and  yours  will. 
You  wiU  have  no  competitor ;  and,  if  jou 
had,  you  ought  to  be  glad  of  it.  The  little 
I  have  done  in  that  way  is  merely  a  '  voice 
in  the  wilderness'  for  you  ;  and  if  it  has  had 
any  success,  that  also  wiU  prove  that  the 

ublic  are  orientalising,  and  pave  the  path 

or  you. 

^  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  story,  grafted 
on  the  amours  of  a  Peri  and  a  mortal  — 
something  like,  onlv  more  philanthropical 
than,  Cazotte's  Diable  Amoureux.^  It 
would  require  a  good  deal  of  poesy,  and 

may  be  called  in  question  for  these  praises,  he  shall,  in  ^ 
the  same  proportion,  receive  credit  for  the  good-nature 
and  warm-heartedness  by  which  they  were  dictated. 

■  [**  Lord  Byron  contemplated,  at  one  time,  a  pll- . 
grimage  to  the  East ;  and  had  he  aooompUshed  it,  we 
should  have  had  poetry  filled  with  R4)ahpooU.  The 
annals  of  Hewar  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Old  Chund,  their  heroic  bard,  has  sung  them. 
Why  does  not  some  young  English  bard  arise  in  the 
East?  But  we  tuvre  only  cadets  and  writers ;  and  they 
never  Tentore  higher  than  to  translate."— Wil«om. 

**  In  the  sixty  nine-books,  comprising  one  hundred 
thousand  stanias,  of  which  the  epic  of  the  poet  Chuod 
consists,  every  noble  family  of  R^ast*han  will  find  some 
record  of  their  ancestors.  To  read  this  poet  well  is  a 
sure  road  to  honour ;  and  my  own  gooru  was  allowed, 
even  by  the  profbsslonal  bards,  to  excel  therein.  As  he 
reftd,  I  rapidly  translated  about  thirty  thousand  stansas.*' 
—Tod  :  Aunala  qf  Ri^ftut^kaiu} 

*  [The  DiaMe  Amoureox  appeared  in  177S.  In  1790, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  Caaotte  translated,  at  Paris,  four 
volumes  of  Arabian  Tales,  a  continuation  of  the  '*  Arabian 
NIghto'  Entertainments."  In  179S^  he  was  thrown  bito 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  When  the  massacre  of  the 
2nd  September  took  place,  behig  delivered    into   the 
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tenderness  is  not  my  forte.  For  that,  and 
other  reasons,  I  have  given  up  the  idea,  and 
merely  suggest  it  to  you,  because,  in  in- 
tervals of  your  greater  work,  I  think  it  a 
subject  you  might  make  much  of.  ^  If  you 
want  anv  more  books,  there  is  '  Castellan's 
Misurs  des  Ottomans,'  the  best  compendium 
of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with,  in  six  small 
tomes.  I  am  really  taking  a  liberty  by 
talking  in  this  style  to  my  *  elders  and  my 
betters ;' — pardon  it,  and  don't  MochefoucttuU 
my  motives." 

Litter  135.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Augatt— September,  I  mean ~  1. 181S. 

"  I  send  you,  beggmg  your  acceptance. 
Castellan,  and  three  vols,  on  Turkish  lite- 
rature, not  yet  looked  into.  The  last  I  will 
thank  you  to  read,  extract  what  you  want, 
and  return  in  a  week,  as  they  are  lent  to  me 
by  that  brightest  of  Northern  constellations. 
Mackintosh,  —  amongst  many  other  kind 
things  into  which  India  has  warmed  him ; 
for  I  am  sure  your  home  Scotsman  is  of  a 
less  genial  description. 

"  Your  Peri,  my  dear  M.,  is  sacred  and 
innolable  ;  I  have  no  idea  of  touching  the 
hem  of  her  petticoat.  Your  affectation  of 
a  dislike  to  encounter  me  is  so  flattering, 
that  I  begin  to  think  myself  a  very  fine 
fellow.  But  you  are  laughing  at  me  — 
*  Stap  my  vitals.  Tarn  I  thou  art  a  very  im- 
pudent person  ;'  and,  if  you  are  not  laughing 
at  me,  you  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  Se- 
riously, what  on  earth  can  you,  or  have  ^ou, 
to  dread  from  any  poetical  flesh  breathmg  ? 
It  really  puts  me  out  of  humour  to  hear  you 
talk  thus. 

*' '  The  Oiaour'  I  have  added  to  a  good 
deal ;  but  still  in  foolish  fragments.  It  con- 
tains about  1200  lines,  or  rather  more  — 
now  printing.  You  will  allow  me  to  send 
you  a  copy.  You  delight  me  much  by 
telling  me  that  I  am  in  your  good  graces, 
and  more  particularly  as  to  temper ;  for, 
unluckily,  I  have  the  reputation  of  a  very 
bad  one.  But  they  say  tne  devil  is  amusing 
when  pleased,  and  I  roust  have  been  more 
venomous  than  the  old  serpent,  to  have 
hissed  or  stung  in  your  company.     It  may 


bands  of  the  at saisiDa,  bit  daughter  caat  herself  between 
him  and  the  murderers,  and  prerented  the  execution  of 
their  purpose ;  but  he  was  again  condemned  to  death, 
and  suffered  on  the  28th.  His  **  CEuyres  Morales  et 
Badlnes  *'  are  collected  in  four  toIs.  8ro.] 

1  I  had  already,  singularly  enough,  anticipated  this 
suggestion,  by  making  the  daughter  of  a  Peri  the  heroine 
of  one  of  my  stories,  and  detailing  the  love  adventures  of 
her  aerial  parent  in  an  episode.  In  acquainting  Lord 
Byron  with  this  circumstance,  in  my  answer  to  the  above 
letter,  I  added,  **  All  I  ask  of  your  iHendship  is— not 
that  you  will  abstain  ttam  Peris  on  my  account,  for  that 


be,  and  would  appear  to  a  third  person,  an 
incredible  thing,  but  I  know  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  I  am  as  anxious  for 
your  success  as  one  human  being  can  be  for 
another's,  —  as  much  as  if  I  had  never 
scribbled  a  line.  Surely  the  field  of  fame  is  I 
wide  enough  for  all ;  and  if  it  were  not,  I 
would  not  willingly  rob  my  neighbour  of  a 
rood  of  it.  Now  you  have  a  pretty  property 
of  some  thousand  acres  there,  and  when 
you  have  passed  vour  present  Indosure  Bill, 
your  income  will  be  doubled,  (there's  a  me- 
taphor, worthy  of  a  Templar,  namely,  pert 
and  low,)  while  my  wild  common  is  too 
remote  to  incommode  you,  and  quite  inci^ 
pable  of  such  fertility.  I  send  you  (which 
return  per  post,  as  the  printer  would  say)  a 
curious  letter  from  a  finend  of  mine'',  which 
will  let  you  into  the  origin  of  '  The  Giaour.* 
Write  soon.  Ever,  dear  Moore,  yours  most 
entirely,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  This  letter  was  written  to  me 
on  account  of  a  different  story  circidated  by 
some  gentlewomen  of  our  acquaintance,  a 
little  too  close  to  the  text.  The  part  erased 
contained  merely  some  Turkish  names,  and 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  girl's  de- 
tection, not  very  important  or  decorous." 

LBTTia  laei       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  Sept.  ft.  ISIS. 

"  You  need  not  tie  yourself  down  to  a 
day  with  Toderini  s,  but  send  him  at  your 
leisure,  having  anatomised  him  into  such  an- 
notations as  you  want ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  ever  undergone  that  process  before, 
which  is  the  best  reason  for  not  sparing  him 
now. 

"  Rogers  has  returned  to  town,  but  not 

J  ret  recovered  of  the  Quarterly.  What  fel- 
ows  these  reviewers  are!  'these  bugs  do 
fear  us  all.'  They  made  you  fight,  and  me 
(the  milkiest  of  men)  a  satirist,  and  wiU  end 
by  making  Rogers  madder  than  Ajax.  I 
have  been  reading  Memory  again,  the  other 
day,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  m^ 
preference  oi  the  former.  His  elegance  is 
really  wonderful  —  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  vulgar  line  in  his  book. 

is  too  much  to  ask  of  human  (or,  at  least,  author's) 
nature — but  that,  whenever  you  mean  to  pay  joat 
addresses  to  any  of  these  atrial  ladies,  yon  will,  at  once, 
tell  me  so,  IVankly  and  InstanUy,  and  let  me,  at  least. 
hAve  tuf  choice  whether  I  shall  be  desperate  enough  to 
go  on,  with  such  a  rival,  or  at  once  surrender  the  whole 
race  into  your  hands,  and  take,  for  the  Aifeore,  to  Ante- 
diluvians with  Mr.  Montgomery.** 

*  The  letter  of  Lord  Siigo,  already  given. 

'  ["  Delln  Letteraturft  Turchesea,**  Venes.  1787,  S  vola. 
8vo.] 
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"What  say  yoa  to  Buonaparte?  Re- 
member, I  back  him  against  the  field,  barring 
catalepsy  and  the  Elements.  Nay,  I  almost 
wish  him  success  against  all  countries  but 
this, — were  it  onl?  to  choke  the  Morning 
Post,  and  his  undutiful  father-in-law,  with 
that  rebellious  bastard  of  Scandinavian  adop- 
tion, Bemadotte.  Rogers  wants  me  to  go 
with  him  on  a  crusade  to  the  Lakes,  and  to 
besiege  you  on  our  way.  This  last  is  a 
^reat  temptation,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
m  my  DOwer,  unless  you  would  go  on  with 
one  or  us  somewhere— no  matter  where. 
It  is  too  late  for  Matlock,  but  we  might  hit 
upon  some  scheme,  high  life  or  low,—- the 
last  would  be  much  the  best  for  amusement. 
I  am  so  sick  of  the  other,  that  I  quite  sigh 
for  a  cider-cellar,  or  a  cruise  in  a  smuggler's 
sloop. 

^  X  ou  cannot  wish  more  than  I  do  that 
the  Fates  were  a  little  more  accommodating 
to  our  parallel  lines,  which  prolong  ad  infi- 
nitum without  coming  a  jot  nearer.  I  almost 
wish  I  were  married,  too  — which  is  sa^ng 
much.  All  my  fiiends,  seniors  and  juniors, 
are  in  for  it,  and  ask  me  to  be  godfather,  — 
the  only  species  of  parentage  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  ever  come  to  my  ahare  in  a  lawfiil 
way  ;  and,  in  an  unlawfiil  one,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Lucina,  we  can  never  be  certain,  — 
though  the  parish  may.  I  suppose  I  shall 
hear  firom  you  to^tiorrow.  If  not,  this  goes 
as  it  is ;  but  I  leave  room  for  a  P.  S.,  in 
case  any  thing  requires  an  answer. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"No  letter  —  n'importe,  Rogers  thinks 
the  Quarterly  will  be  at  m^  this  tune :  if  so, 
it  shall  be  a  war  of  extermination  — no  quar^ 
ter.  From  the  youngest  devil  down  to  the 
oldest  woman  of  that  review,  all  shall  perish 
by  one  fatal  lampoon.  The  ties  of  nature 
shall  be  torn  asunder,  for  I  will  not  even 
spare  my  bookseller ;  nay,  if  one  were  to  in- 
clude readers  also,  all  the  better." 

Lima  m.       TO  MB.  MOORB. 

•*8fl|itamber0.181S. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  see  Toderini  again  so  soon, 
for  fear  your  scrupulous  conscience  should 
have  prevented  you  firom  fully  availing  your- 
self ot  his  spoils.  By  this  coach  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  that  awful  pamphlet '  The  GKaour,' 
which  has  never  procured  me  half  so  hish  a 
compliment  as  jrour  modest  alarm.  You 
will  (if  inclined  m  an  evening)  perceive  that 
I  have  added  much  in  quantity,  — a  circum- 
stance which  may  truly  diminish  your  mo- 
desty upon  the  subject. 

"  Vou  stand  certainly  in  great  need  of  a 
'lifl*  with  Mackintosh.    My  dear  Moore, 


you  strangely  under-rate  yourself.  I  should 
conceive  it  an  affectation  in  any  other ;  but 
I  think  I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe 
that  you  don't  know  your  own  value.  How- 
ever, 'tis  a  fault  that  generally  mends  ;  and, 
in  your  case,  it  really  ought.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  you  as  nighly  as  your  wife  could 
wish ;  and  enough  to  give  all  your  friends 
the  jaundice. 

**  Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  fi*om  AH  Padui ! 
brought  by  ur.  Holland,  who  is  just  returned 
from  Albania.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  begins 
'  Excellentissime  nee  non  Carissime,'  and  ends 
about  a  gun  he  wants  made  for  him ;  —  it  is 
signed  *•  Ali  Vizir.'  What  do  you  think  he 
has  been  about?  H.  tells  me  that,  last 
spring,  he  took  a  hostile  town,  where,  forty- 
two  years  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  Auss  Cunigunde  was  by  the  Bul- 
garian cavalry.  He  takes  the  town,  selects 
all  the  survivors  of  this  exploit —  chUdren, 
grandchildren,  &c.  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred, 
and  has  them  shot  before  his  fiu:e.  Recollect, 
he  spared  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  Tarquin  pedigree,  —  which  is 
more  than  I  would.  So  much  for  '  dearest 
friend.' " 

Lnm  laS.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Sept.  9.  I8iai 

"  I  write  to  you  firom  Mr.  Murray's,  and  I 
may  say,  from  Murray,  who,  if  you  are  not 
predisposed  in  favour  of  any  other  publisher, 
would  be  happy  to  treat  with  vou,  at  a  fitting 
time,  for  your  work.  I  can  safeljr  recommend 
him  as  mir,  liberal,  and  attentive,  and  cer- 
tainly, in  point  of  reputation,  he  stands 
among  the  first  of  '  the  trade.'  I  am  sure 
he  would  do  you  justice.  I  have  written  to 
you  so  much  lately,  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
see  so  little  now. 

•'  Ever,  &c.  fee." 


LCTTBB  ia9.       TO  MR.  lIQpRE. 

'*  8«ptamber  27. 1813. 
'*  Thomas  Moore, 

**  (Thou  wilt  never  be  called  '  ime  Tho- 
mas,' like  he  of  Ercildoune,)  why  don't  you 
write  to  me? — as  you  won't,  I  must.  I 
was  near  you  at  Aston  the  other  day,  and 
hope  I  soon  shall  be  again.  If  so,  you  must 
and  shall  meet  me,  and  go  to  Matlock  and 
elsewhere,  and  take  what,  inflath  dialect,  is 
poetically  termed '  a  lark,'  with  Rogers  and 
me  for  accomplices.  Yesterday,  at  Holland 
House,  I  was  introduced  to  Southey  —  the 
best-looking  bard  I  have  seen  for  some  time. 
To  have  that  poet^s  head  and  shoulders,  I 
would  almost  have  written  his  Sapphics. 
He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to 
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look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that, 
and  —  there  is  his  eulogy. 

••  •  •  read  me  part  of  a  letter  from  you. 
By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  I  bdieve  there  was 
abuse,  for  he  stopped  short,  so  he  did,  after 
a  fine  saying  about  our  correspondence,  and 
looked  —  I  wish  I  could  revenge  myself  by 
attacking  you,  or  by  telling  you  that  I  have 
had  to  detend  you  — an  agreeable  way  which 
one's  fiiends  have  of  recommending  them- 
selves by  saying — 'Ay,  ay,  /gave  it  Mr. 
Such<«-one  for  what  he  said  about  your 
being  a  plagiary,  and  a  rake,  and  so  on.*  But 
do  you  Know  that  you  are  one  of  the  very 
few  whom  I  never  have  the  satis&ction  of 
hearing  abused,  but  the  reverse  ;  —  and  do 
you  suppose  I  will  forgive  that  f 

*'  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  ran  away 
from  the  Doncaster  races.  It  is  odd,  —  I 
was  a  visitor  in  the  same  house  which  came 
to  my  sire  as  a  residence  with  Lady  Carmar- 
then, ^with  whom  he  adulterated  before  his 
majonty —  by  ^e  by,  remember  she  was  not 
my  mamma,)  —  and  they  thrust  me  into  an 
old  room,  with  a  nauseous  picture  over  the 
chimney,  which  I  should  suppose  my  papa 
regarded  with  due  respect,  and  which,  m- 
heriting  the  family  taste,  I  looked  upon  with 
great  satisfaction.  I  stayed  a  week  with  the 
mmily,  and  behaved  very  well  —  though  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  young,  and  religious, 
and  pretty,  and  the  master  is  my  particular 
friend.  1  felt  no  wish  for  any  thmg  but  a 
poodle  dog,  which  they  kindly  gave  me. 
Pfow,  for  a  man  of  my  courses  not  even  to 
have  coveted,  is  a  si^  of  great  amendment. 
Pray  pardon  all  this  nonsense,  and  don't 
'  snub  me  when  I'm  in  spirits.' 

"  Ever  yours,  •*  Bn. 

''Here's  an  impromptu  for  you  by  a 
'person  of  quality,'  written  last  week,  on 
being  reproached  for  low  spirits : 

**  When  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  ilt8, 

Her  dvuky  shadow  moants  too  high. 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye : 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  «infc  | 

My  Thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well  ~- 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

Aqd  bleed  within  th^ir  silent  ceU."  1 

LSTTsa  140.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 


and  supercilious.  I  have  met  Curran  at 
Holland  House  —  he  beats  every  body  ;  — 
his  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his 
humour  (it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit} 
perfect.  Then  he  has  fifty  faces,  and  twice 
as  many  voices,  when  he  mimics  —  I  never 
met  his  ecjuaL  Now,  were  I  a  woman,  and 
eke  a  virgin,  that  is  the  man  I  should  make 
my  Scamander.  He  is  quite  fiiscinating. 
Remember,  I  have  met  him  but  once ;  and 
you,  who  have  known  him  long,  may  pro- 
bably deduct  from  my  panegyric.  I  almost 
fear  to  meet  him  again,  lest  the  impression 
should  be  lowered.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
about  you  —  a  theme  never  tiresome  to  me, 
nor  any  body  else  that  I  know.  What  a 
variety  of  expression  he  conjures  into  that 
naturally  not  very  fine  countenance  of  his  I 
He  absolutely  changes  it  entirely.  I  have 
done — for  I  can't  describe  him,  and  you 
know  him.  On  Sunday  I  return  to  *  *, 
where  I  shall  not  be  &r  from  you.  Perhaps 
I  shall  hear  firom  you  in  the  mean  time. 
Good  night. 

"  Saturday  mom.  —  Your  letter  has  can- 
celled all  my  anxieties.  I  did  not  suspect 
you  in  earnest.  Modest  again  I  Because  I 
don't  do  a  very  shabby  thing,  it  seems,  I 
'don't  fear  your  competition.'  If  it  were 
reduced  to  an  alternative  of  preference,  I 
should  dread  you,  as  much  as  Satan  does 
Michael.  But  is  there  not  room  enough 
in  our  respective  r^ons  ?  Go  on — it  will 
soon  be  my  turn  to  forgive.  To-day  1  dine 
with  Mackintosh  and  Mrs.  Stale —  as  John 
Bull  may  be  pleased  to  denominate  Corinne 
—  whom  I  saw  last  night,  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, yawning  over  the  humour  of  FalstafT. 

"  The  reputation  of 'gloom,*  if  one's  friends 
are  not  included  in  the  reputants,  is  of  great 
service ;  as  it  saves  one  from  a  legion  of 
impertinents,  in  the  shape  of  common-place 
acQuaintance.  But  thou  know'st  I  can  be  a 
rignt  merry  and  conceited  fellow,  and  rarely 
'larmoyant.'  Murray  shall  reinstate  your 
line  forthwith.  ^  I  believe  the  blunder  in 
the  motto  was  mine  ;  —  and  yet  I  have,  in 
general,  a  memory  for  you^  and  am  sure  it 
was  rightlv  printed  at  first. 

"I  do  'blush'  very  often,  if  I  may  believe 
Ladies  H.  and  M. ;  —  but  luckily,  at  present, 
no  one  sees  me.    Adieu." 


Lbttib  141. 


*'  Ootober  2. 1818. 

"  You  have  not  answered  some  six  letters 

of  mine.     This,  therefore,  is  my  penultimate. 

I  will  write  to  you  once  more,  but,  after  that        «  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  much  has  oc- 
— - 1  swear  by  all  the  saints  —  I  am  silent    curred,  good,  bad,  and  in JifFerent,  —  not  to 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Norember  30.  1813. 


1  Now  printed  in  his  Works.    [See  p.  ft570 
*  The  motto  to  The  Giaour,  which  is  taken  fl-om  one 
of  the  Irish  Melodies,  had  been  quoted  byhimlncorrecUy 
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in  the  first  editions  of  the  poem.  He  made  afterwards  a 
similar  mistake  in  the  lines  f^om  Bums  prefixed  to  the 
Bride  of  Abydos. 
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make  me  forget  you,  but  to  preveut  me  from 
reminding  you  of  one  who,  nevertheless,  has 
often  thought  of  you,  and  to  whom  your 
thoughts,  in  man^  a  measure,  have  frequently 
been  a  consolation.  We  were  once  very 
near  neighbours  this  autumn ;  and  a  good 
and  bad  neighbourhood  it  has  proved  to  me. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  your  French  quotation 
was  confoundedly  to  tne  purpose,  —  though 
very  unexpectedly  pertinent,  as  you  may 
imagine  bv  what  i  said  before,  and  my  silence 
sbce.  However, '  Richard's  himself  a^ain,' 
and  except  all  night  and  some  part  of  the 
momii^g,  I  don 't  think  very  mucn  about  the 
matter. 

*'  All  convulsions  end  with  me  in  rhyme  ; 
and  to  solace  mv  midnights,  I  have  scribbled 
another  Turkish  story*  —  not  a  Fragment 
—  which  you  will  receive  soon  after  this.  It 
does  not  trench  upon  your  kingdom  in  the 
least,  and  if  it  did,  you  would  soon  reduce 
me  to  mv  proper  boundaries.  You  will 
think,  and  justly,  that  I  run  some  risk  of 
loeine  the  little  I  have  gained  in  fame,  by 
this  further  experiment  on  public  patience ; 
but  I  have  really  ceased  to  care  on  that  head. 
I  have  written  this,  and  published  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  emplovment,  —  to  wring  my 
thoughts  from  reahty,  and  take  refuge  in 
'  imagimngs,'  however  '  horrible ;'  and,  as  to 
success  I  those  who  succeed  will  console 
me  for  a  failure  —  excepting  yourself  and 
one  or  two  more,  whom  luciuly  I  love  too 
well  to  wish  one  leaf  of  their  laurels  a  tint 
yellower.  This  is  the  work  of  a  week,  and 
win  be  the  reading  of  an  hour  to  you,  or 
even  less,  —  and  so,  let  it  go  *    •    •    *. 


M 


P.S.~Ward  mdltalk  of  going  to  Hol- 
land. I  want  to  see  how  a  Dutch  canal 
looks  afler  the  Bosphorus.    Pray  respond." 

Lrrm  142.       tO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Decamber  8. 1818. 

**  Your  letter,  like  all  the  best,  and  even 
kindest  things  in  this  world,  is  both  painful 
and  pleasing.  But,  first,  to  what  sits  nearest. 
Do  you  know  I  was  actually  about  to  dedi- 
cate to  you,  —  not  in  a  formal  inscription,  as 
to  one's  eiderg,  —  but  through  a  short  pre- 
fatory letter,  in  which  I  boasted  myself  your 
intimate,  and  held  forth  the  prospect  of  your 
poem  ;  when,  lo !  the  recollection  of  your 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy  as  to  the  said 

>  The  Bride  of  AbTdos. 

s  AmoDg  the  ttoriet  intended  to  be  introduced  into 
Lalla  Rookh,  which  1  bad  begun,  but,  firom  Turlout 
ceueee,  never  finlahed,  there  was  one  which  I  had  made 
•ome  progress  in,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  "  The 
Bride,*'  and  which,  on  reading  that  poem,  I  found  to 
contain  such  singular  coincidences  with  it,  not  only  In 
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poem,  more  than  once  repeated  by  word  and 
letter,  flashed  upon  me,  and  marred  my 
intents.  I  coulcf  have  no  motive  for  re- 
pressing my  own  desire  of  alluding  to  you 
(and  not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  think 
and  talk  of  you),  but  an  idea  that  you  might, 
yourself,  dislike  it.  You  cannot  doubt  my 
sincere  admiration,  waving  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  present,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not 
less  sincere  and  deep  rooted.  I  have  you  bv 
rote  and  by  heart ;  of  which  '  ecce  signum  r 
When  I  was  at  *  *,  on  my  first  visit,  I  have 
a  habit,  in  passing  my  time  a  good  deal  alone, 
of —  I  won't  call  it  singing,  for  that  I  never 
attempt  except  to  myself —  but  of  uttering, 
to  what  I  think  tunes,  your  'Oh  breathe 
not,'  *  When  the  last  glimpse,'  and '  When 
he  who  adores  thee,'  with  others  of  the 
same  minstrel ;  —  they  are  my  matins  and 
vespers.  I  assuredly  did  not  intend  them  to 
be  overheard,  but,  one  morning,  in  comes, 
not  La  Donna,  but  H  Marito,  with  a  very 
grave  fiu:e,  saying,  'Byron,  I  must  request 
you  won't  sing  any  more,  at  least  of  thoie 
songs.'  I  stared,  and  said, '  Certainly,  but 
why  ?•  — '  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  ouoth  he, 
'  they  make  my  wife  cry,  and  so  melancholy, 
that  I  wish  her  to  hear  no  more  of  them. ' 

"  Now,  my  dear  M.,  the  effect  must  have 
been  from  your  words,  and  certainly  not  my 
music.  I  merely  mention  this  fooush  story 
to  show  you  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  even  your  pastimes.  A  man  may  praise 
and  praise,  but  no  one  recollects  but  that 
which  pleases  —  at  least,  in  composition. 
Though  I  think  no  one  equal  to  you  in  that 
department,  or  in  satire,  —  and  surely  no  one 
was  ever  so  popular  in  both,  —  1  certainlv 
am  of  opinion  that  you  have  not  yet  done  aU 
you  can  do,  thouffh  more  than  enough  for 
any  one  else.  I  want,  and  the  world 
expects,  a  longer  work  from  you  ;  and  I  see 
in  you  what  f  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a 
strange  diffidence  of  your  own  powers, 
which  I  cannot  account  for,  and  which  must 
be  unaccountable,  when  a  Couac  like  me  can 
appal  a  cuirassier.  Your  story  I  did  not, 
could  not,  know,  —  I  thought  only  of  a  Peri. 
I  wish  you  had  confided  in  me,  not  for  your 
sake,  but  mine,  and  to  prevent  the  world 
fix)m  losing  a  much  better  poem  than  my 
own,  but  which,  I  yet  hope,  this  ckuhing  will 
not  even  now  deprive  them  of.*  Mme  is 
the  work  of  a  week,  written,  why  I  have 

locality  and  costume,  but  in  plot  and  characters,  that  I 
immetUately  gave  up  my  story  altogether,  and  began 
another  on  an  entirely  new  sutject,  the  Fire-worshippers. 
To  this  circumstance,  which  I  Immediately  commu- 
nicated to  hfan,  Lord  Byron  alludes  in  this  letter.  In  my 
hero  (to  whom  I  had  even  given  the  name  of  *'  Zelim," 
and  who  was  a  descendant  of  Aii,  outlawed,  with  all  his 
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partly  told  you,  and  partly  I  cannot  tell  you 
by  letter  —  some  day  I  will. 

**  Go  on  —  I  shall  really  be  very  unhappy 
if  I  at  all  interfere  with  you.  The  success 
of  mine  is  yet  problematical ;  though  the 
public  will  probably  purchase  a  certain  quan- 
tity, on  the  presumption  of  their  own  pro- 
pensity for  '  The  Giaour '  and  such  '  horrid 
mysteries.'  The  only  advantage  I  have  is 
being  on  the  spot ;  and  that  merely  amounts 
to  saving  me  the  trouble  of  turning  over 
books  which  I  had  better  read  again.  If 
your  cAamber  was  fumbhed  in  the  same  way, 
you  have  no  need  to  go  there  to  describe— 
1  mean  only  as  to  accuracy  —  because  I  drew 
it  from  recollection. 

"  This  last  thing  of  mine  may  have  the 
same  fate,  and  I  assure  you  I  nave  great 
doubts  about  it.  But,  even  if  not,  its  little 
day  will  be  over  before  you  are  ready  and 
willing.  Come  out — 'screw  your  courage 
to  the  sticking-place.'  Except  the  Post  Bag 
(and  surely  you  cannot  complain  of  a  want 
of  success  there),  you  have  not  been  regw- 
larlv  out  for  some  years.  No  man  stands 
higber, — whatever  you  may  think  on  a  rainy 
day,  in  your  provmcial  retreat.  '  Aucun 
homme,  dans  aucune  langue,  n'a  ^t^,  peut- 
etre,  plus  completeraent  le  poete  du  coeur  et 
le  poete  des  femmes.  Les  critiques  lui  re- 
prochent  de  n*avoir  reprdsente  le  monde  ni 
tel  qu'il  est,  ni  tel  qu*il  doit  etre ;  itum  let 
femmes  repondent  qtCll  Ca  repretenU  tel  qu^ellcM 
ie  deshreiU*  —  I  should  have  thought  SIs- 
mondi '  had  written  this  for  you  instead  of 
Metastasio. 

*'  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  of  youney^. 
Do  you  remember  what  Rousseau  said  to 
some  one  — '  Have  we  quarrelled  ?  you  have 
talked  to  me  often,  and  never  once  men- 
tioned yourselfl' 

*«  P.  S.  —  The  last  sentence  is  an  indirect 
apology  for  my  egotism, — but  I  believe  in 
letters  it  is  allowed.  I  wish  it  was  mutual, 
I  have  met  with  an  odd  reflection  in  Grimm  ; 
it  shall  not  —  at  least  the  bad  part  —  be  ap- 
plied to  you  or  me,  though  one  of  us  has 
certainly  an  indifferent  name  —  but  this  it 
is  :  —  *  Many  people  have  the  reputation  of 
being  wicked,  with  whom  we  should  be  too 
happy  to  pass  our  lives.*  I  need  not  add  it 
is  a  woman's  saying — a  Mademoiselle  de 
Sommays.* 


followers,  by  the  retgtdng  Calfph)  it  wu  my  Intention  to 
shadow  out,  at  I  did  afterwards  In  another  form,  the 
national  cause  of  Ireland.  To  quote  the  words  of  my 
letter  to  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject :  — *'  I  chose  this 
story  because  one  writes  best  about  what  one  feels  most, 
and  I  thought  the  parallel  with  Ireland  would  enable  me 
to  Inftise  some  vigour  into  my  hero's  character.    But  to 
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At  this  time  Lord  Byron  commenced  a 
Journal,  or  Diary,  from  the  pages  of  which 
I  have  already  selected  a  few  extracts, 
and  of  which  I  shall  now  lay  as  much 
more  as  is  producible  before  the  reader. 
Employed  chiefly, — as  such  a  record,  from 
its  natiure,  must  be, — about  persons  still 
living,  and  occurrences  still  recent,  it  would 
be  impossible,  of  course,  to  subnut  it  to  the 
public  eye,  without  the  omission  of  some 
portion  of  its  contents,  and  unluckily,  too,  of 
that  very  portion  which,  from  its  reference 
to  the  secret  pursuits  and  feelings  of  the 
writer,  would  the  most  livelily  pique  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Enough, 
however,  will,  I  trust,  still  remain,  even  alter 
all  this  necessary  winnowing,  to  enlarge  still 
further  the  view  we  have  here  opened  into 
the  interior  of  the  poet's  life  and  nabits,  and 
to  indulge  harmlessly  that  taste,  as  geno^ 
as  it  is  natural,  which  leads  us  to  contem- 
plate with  pleasure  a  great  mind  in  its 
undress,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery,  so 
consoling  to  human  pride,  that  even  the 
mightiest,  in  their  moments  of  ease  and 
weakness,  resemble  oiu'selves.^ 


aim  at  vigour  and  strong  feeling  after  ifou  is  hopeless ; — 
that  region  *  was  made  for  Csesar.* " 

1  C"  Do  la  Litterature  du  Midi  de  rEtirope."3 

t  **  C'est  surtoiU  aux  hommes  qui  sont  hors  de  toote 
comparaison  par  le  g^nie  qu'on  aime  Ik  rcssonUer  au 
moins  par  les  folblesses."  ^  GiNGCtfNi. 
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**  If  this  had  been  begun  ten  years  ago, 
and  feithfully  kept  11 1  —  heighol  there  are 
too  many  things  I  wish  never  to  have  re- 
memberedt  as  it  is.    Well,  —  I  have  had  my 
share  of  what  are  called  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  world  than  I  have  made  a 
good  use  of.    They  say  '  Virtue  is  its  own 
reward/ — it  certainly  should  be  paid  well 
for  its  trouble.     At  five-and-twenty,  when 
the  better  part  of  life  is  over,  one  should  be 
gomething:  —  and  what  am  I?  nothing  but 
five-and-twenty  —  and    the    odd    months. 
What  have  I  seen  ?  the  same  man  all  over 
the  world, — ay,  and  woman  too.     Give  me 
a  Mussulman  who  never  asks  questions,  and 
a  she  of  the  same  race  who  saves  one  the 
trouble  of  putting  them.    But  for  this  same 
plague — yellow  fever  — and  Newstead  de- 
lay, I  should  have  been  by  this  time  a  se- 
cond time  close  to  the  Euzine.     If  I  can 
overcome  the  last,  I  don't  so  much  mind 
your  pestilence  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  spring 
shall  see  me    there,— ' provided   I  neither 
many  myself,  nor  unmarry  any  one  else  in 
the  interval.     I  wish  one  was  —  I  don't 
know  what  I  wish.    It  is  odd  I  never  set 
myself  seriously  to  wishing  without  attaining 
it — and  repenting.    I  begin  to  believe  with 
the  good  old  Magi,  that  one  sho'ild  onl^ 
pray  for  the  nation,  and  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual ; — but,  on  my  principle,  this  would 
not  be  very  patriotic. 

**  No  more  reflections. — Let  me  see — last 
ni^t  I  finished  *  Zuleika,'  my  second  Turkish 
Tale.  I  believe  the  composition  of  it  kept 
me  alive — for  it  was  written  to  drive  my 
thoughts  firom  the  recollection  of — 

*  Dew  Mcred  name,  reit  erer  unrereal'd.* 

At  least,  even  here,  my  hand  would  tremble 
to  write  it.  This  afternoon  I  have  burnt  the 
scenes  of  my  commenced  comedy.  I  have 
some  idea  of  expectorating  a  romance,  or 
rather  a  tale  in  prose ; — but  what  romance 
could  equal  the  events — 

*  quosque  Ipie Tidl, 

Bt  quorum  pars  magna  (Ul.* 

''  To-day  Henry  Byron '  called  on  me  with 
my  little  cousin  Eliza.  ^  She  will  grow  up 
a  beauty  and  a  plague ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  is  the  prettiest  child  I  dark  eyes  and 
eyelashes,  black  and  long  as  the  wing  of  a 
raven.  I  think  she  is  prettier  even  than 
my  niece,  Georgina,  —  yet  I  don't  like  to 


1  [The  R«T.  Henry  Byron,  teoond  ion  of  tha  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Richard  Byron,  son  of  WiUiam,  the  fourth 
Lord.    HediodinlSai.] 
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think  so  ndther ;  and  though  older,  she  is 
not  so  clever. 

"Dallas  called  before  I  was  up,  so  we 
did  not  meet.  Lewis,  too, — who  seems 
out  of  humour  with  every  thhig.  What  can 
be  the  matter?  he  is  not  married  —  has  he 
lost  his  own  mistress,  or  any  other  person's 
wife?  Hodgson,  too,  came.  He  is  going 
to  be  married,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  will  be  the  happier.  He  has  talent, 
cheerfulness,  every  tning  that  can  make  him 
a  pleasing  companion ;  and  his  intended  is 
handsome  and  young,  and  all  that.  But  I 
never  see  anv  one  much  improved  by  map 
trimony.  All  my  coupled  contemporaries 
are  bald  and  discontented.  W.  and  S.  have 
both  lost  their  hair  and  good  humour ;  and 
the  last  of  the  two  had  a  good  deal  to  lose. 
But  it  don't  much  signify  what  falls  of  a 
man's  temples  in  that  state. 

*'  Mem.  I  must  get  a  toy  to-morrow,  for 
Eliza,  and  send  the  device  for  the  seals  of 
myself  and  •  •  *  •  •  Mem.  too,  to  call  on 
the  Stael  and  Lady  Holland  to-morrow,  and 
on  *  *,  who  has  advised  me  (without  seeing 
it,  by  the  hj)  not  to  publish  *  Zuldka ;'  i 
believe  he  is  right,  but  experience  might 
have  taught  him  that  not  to  print  is  phyA' 
caUy  impossible.  No  one  has  seen  it  but 
Hodgson  and  Mr.  Giffbrd.  I  never  in  my 
life  read  a  composition,  save  to  Hodgson,  as 
he  pays  me  m  kind.  It  is  a  horrible  thine 
to  do  too  frequently; — better  print,  and 
they  who  like  may  read,  and  if  they  don't 
like,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  uiowing 
that  they  have,  at  least,  pwrchated  the  right 
of  saving  so. 

**  I  have  declined  presenting  the  Debtors' 
Petition,  being  sick  of  parliamentary  mum- 
meries. I  have  spoken  thrice ;  but  I  doubt 
my  ever  becominff  an  orator.  Mv  first  was 
hked  ;  the  secona  and  third  —  I  don't  know 
whether  they  succeeded  oc  not.  I  have 
never  yet  set  to  it  con  amom ;  —  one  must 
have  some  excuse  to  one's  self  for  laziness, 
or  inability,  or  both,  and  this  is  mine.  'Com- 
pany, villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil 
of  me ;' — and  then,  I  have  'drunk  medicines,' 
not  to  make  me  love  others,  but  certfdnly 
enough  to  hate  myself. 

"  Two  nights  ago  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at 
Exeter  'Change.  Except  Veli  Pacha's  lion 
in  the  Morea,  —  who  followed  the  Arab 
keeper  like  a  dog,  —  the  fondness  of  the 
hysna  for  her  keeper  amused  me  most. 
Such  a  conversazione! — There  was  a  '  hip- 
popotamus,' like  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  face ; 


«  [Daughter  of  th«  gmUemaa  referred  to  hi  the  pre- 
ceding note :  the  wai  married,  hi  1830,  to  George  Bochford 
Clarke,  Esq.] 
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and  the  *  Ursine  Sloth*  liadi  the  very  voice 
and  manner  of  my  valet — but  the  tiger 
talked  too  much.  The  elephant  took  and 
gave  me  my  money  again — took  off  my  hat 
—  opened  a  door — trunked  a  whip  —  and 
behaved  so  well,  that  I  wish  he  was  my 
butler.  The  handsomest  animal  on  earth  is 
one  of  the  panthers ;  but  the  poor  antelopes 
were  dead.  I  should  hate  to  see  one  here  : 
-^the  sight  of  the  camel  made  me  pine  again 
for  Asia  Minor.   'Oh  quando  te  aspiciam  ? ' 


i« 


NoTtmber  16. 


**  Went  last  night  with  Lewis  to  see  the 
first  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  was  ad- 
mirably got  up,  and  well  acted — a  salad  of 
Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  Cleopatra  strikes 
me  as  the  epitome  of  her  sex  —  fond,  lively, 
sad,  tender,  teasing,  humble,  haughty,  beau- 
tiful, the  devil !  —  coquettish  to  the  last,  as 
well  with  the  '  asp'  as  with  Antony.  After 
doing  all  she  can  to  persuade  him  that  — 
but  why  do  they  abuse  him  for  cutting  off 
that  poltroon  Cicero's  head?  Did  not 
TuUy  tell  Brutus  it  was  a  pity  to  have  spared 
Antony?  and  did  he  not  speak  the  Phi- 
lippics? and  are  not  *  words  things  f*^  and 
such  'words*  very  pestilent  *Migs*  too? 
If  he  had  had  a  hundred  heads,  they  deserved 
(from  Antony)  a  rostrum  This  was  stuck  up 
there)  apiece  —  though,  aner  all,  he  might 
as  well  have  pardoned  him,  for  the  credit  of 
the  thing.  But  to  resume  —  Cleopatra,  aftor 
securing  him,  says,  'yet  go  —  it  is  your 
interest,'  &c.  —  how  like  the  sex  I  and  the 
questions  about  Octavia  —  it  is  woman  all 
over. 

••  To-day  received  Lord  Jersey's  invitation 
to  Middleton  —  to  travel  sixty  miles  to 
meet  Madame  De  Stael !  I  once  travelled 
three  thousand  to  get  among  silent  people ; 
and  this  same  lady  vrrites  octavos,  and  talks 
folios.  I  have  read  her  books — like  most 
of  them,  and  delight  in  the  last ;  so  I  won't 
hear  it,  as  well  as  read. 

"  Head  Bums  to-day.  What  would  he 
have  been,  if  a  patrician  ?  We  should  have 
had  more  polish  —  less  force — just  as  much 
verse,  but  no  immortality  —  a  cuvorce  and  a 
duel  or  two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  as 
his  potations  must  have  been  less  spirituous, 
he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
and  outlived  as  much    as  poor  Brinsley. 

1  [**  But  wordi  are  things,  and  a  imaU  drop  of  Ink, 
Falttng  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think, 
*Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 
Of  ages,"  &c  Don  JsMm,  c.  ill.  st.  88.] 
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«*  Not.  ir. 
No  letter  from  ♦  ♦ ;  but  I  must  not 
complain.  The  respectable  Job  says, '  Why 
should  a  Homg  man  complain?'  I  really 
don't  know,  except  it  be  that  a  dead  man 
can't ;  and  he,  the  said  patriarch,  did  com- 
plain, nevertheless,  till  his  friends  were  tired 
and  his  wife  recommended  that  pious  pro- 
logue, •  Curse — and  die  ;'  the  only  time,  I 
suppose,  wKen  but  little  relief  is  to  be  found 
in  swearing.  I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter 
from  Lord  Holland  on  *  The  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,'  which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady  H. 
This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from 
whom  I  don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I 
did  think,  at  the  time,  that  my  cause  of  en- 
mity proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and 


• "  my  weal,  my  woe. 

My  hope  on  high  —my  aU  below ; 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  It  doth,  in  rain  for  roe : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Reaembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same.*' 


What  a  wreck  is  that  man  I  and  all  from 
bad  pilotage ;  for  no  one  had  ever  better 
gales,  though  now  and  then  a  little  too 
squally.  Poor  dear  Sherry !  I  shall  never 
forget  the  day  he  and  Rogers  and  Moore  j 
and  I  passed  tosether ;  when  he  talked,  and 
we  listened,  without  one  yawn,  from  six  till 
one  in  the  morning. 

"Got  my  seals  *♦•#•».  Have  again 
forgot  a  plaything  for  ma  petite  cousine 
£li2a ;  but  I  must  send  for  it  to-morrow.  I 
hope  Harry  will  bring  her  to  me.  I  sent 
Lord  Holhmd  the  proofs  of  the  last '  Giaour,' 
and  'The  Bride  of  Abydos.'  He  won't 
like  the  latter,  and  I  don't  think  that  I 
shall  long.  It  was  written  in  four  nights  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  *  *.  Were  it  not 
thus,  it  had  never  been  composed ;  and  had 
I  not  done  something  at  that  time,  I  must 
have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart,  — 
bitter  diet!  —  Hodgson  Bkes  it  better  than 
'The  Giaour,'  but  nobody  else  will, —  and 
he  never  liked  the  Fragment.  I  am  sure, 
had  it  not  been  for  Murray,  that  would  never 
have  been  published,  though  the  circum- 
stances whicn  are  the  ground-work  make  it 
*  ♦  ♦  heigh-ho  1 

"  To-night  I  saw  both  the  sisters  of  *  *  ; 
my  €k>d  I  the  youngest  so  like !  I  thought  I 
should  have  sprung  across  the  house,  and  ; 
am  so  glad  no  one  was  with  me  in  Lady 
H.'s  box.  I  hate  those  likenesses  —  the 
mock-bird,  but  not  the  nightingale  —  so  like 
as  to  remind,  so  different  as  to  be  painful.  ^ 
One  quarrels  equally  with  the  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  distinction. 
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am  glad  I  was  wxong,  and  wish  I  had  not 
been  in  auch  a  hurry  with  that  confounded 
satire,  of  which  1  would  suppress  even  the 
memory ; — but  peojile,  now  they  can't  get 
it,  make  a  fuss,  Ivenly  beUeve,  out  of  con- 
tradiction. 

"George  Ellis  and  Murray  have  been 
talking  something  about  Scott  and  me, 
George  pro  Scoto,  —  and  very  right  too.  If 
they  want  to  depose  him,  I  only  wish  they 
would  not  set  me  up  as  a  competitor.  * 
Even  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  be 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  than  all  the  kings  he 
ever  made  I  JeSBrey  and  Gilford  I  take  to 
be  the  monarch-makers  in  poetry  and  prose. 
The  British  Critic,  in  their  Rokeby  Review, 
have  presupposed  a  comparison  which  I  am 
sure  my  friends  never  thought  of,  and  W. 
Scotfs  subjects  are  injudicious  in  descending 
to.  I  like  the  man — and  admire  his  works 
to  what  Mr.  Braham  calls  ErUutymusy.  All 
such  stuff  can  only  vex  him,  and  do  me 
DO  good.  Blany  hate  his  politics — ^I  hate 
all  politics)  ;  and,  here,  a  man's  politics  are 
like  the  Greek  soul  —  an  tidu»\ov,  besides 
God  knows  what  other  soul;  but  their  esti- 
mate of  the  two  generally  go  together. 

**  Harry  has  not  brougnt  ma  petite  cousme. 
I  want  us  to  go  to  the  play  together ;  — 
she  has  been  but  once.  Another  short  note 
from  Jersey,  inviting  Rogera  and  me  on  the 
23d.  I  must  see  my  agent  to-night.  I 
wonder  when  that  Newstead  business  wiU 
be  finished.  It  cost  me  more  than  words  to 
part  with  it  —  and  to  have  parted  with  it  I 
What  matters  it  what  I  do?  or  what  be- 
comes of  me  ?  — but  let  me  remember  Job's 
saying,  and  console  myself  with  being  '  a 
living  man.' 

**  I  wish  I  could  settle  to  reading  again, 
—  my  life  is  monotonous,  and  yet  desultoiy. 
I  take  up  books,  and  fling    them   down 

I  [**To  hATe  kept  hii  ground  at  the  crlsli  when 
*  Bokebf '  appeared,  fti  author  ought  to  hare  put  forth 
hit  utmoat  itreiigth,  and  to  hare  poueaied  at  least  all  hit 
original  adTantages  ;  for  a  mighty  and  unexpected  rival 
was  advancing  on  the  stage — a  rival  not  in  poetical 
powers  only,  but  In  that  art  of  attracting  populuity,  In 
which  the  present  writer  had  hitherto  preceded  better 
men  than  himself.  The  reader  will  easily  see  that  Byron 
is  here  meant,  who,  after  a  little  vditatlon  of  no  great 
promise,  now  appeared  as  a  serious  candidate,  in  the  first 
two  cantoa  of  Childe  Harold.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
pow«  evinced  by  that  work,  which  neither  the  Hours 
of  Hlcnfss,  nor  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
had  prepared  me  to  ezi>ect  from  its  author.  There  was 
a  depth  in  his  thought,  an  eager  abundance  in  his  diction, 
which  argued  fUl  oooildenoe  in  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources  of  which  be  fdt  himself  possessed.  Lord  Byron 
was  also  a  traveller,  a  man  whose  Ideas  were  fired  by 
having  seen,  in  dbtant  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  plaoea  whose  very  names  are  recorded  in  our  bosoms 
as  the  shrines  of  andent  poetry.    For  his  own  misfortune. 
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again.  I  began  a  comedy,  and  burnt  it 
because  the  scene  ran  into  reaHty; — a  novel, 
for  the  same  reason.  In  rhyme,  I  can  keep 
more  away  from  frtcts ;   but  the  thought 

always  runs  through,  through yes,  yes, 

through.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Lady 
Melbourne  —  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in 
my  life,  and  the  cleverea^  of  women. 

"  Not  a  word  from  *  *.  Have  they  set 
out  from  *  *  ?  or  has  my  last  precious 
epistle  fallen  into  the  lion's  jaws  ?  If  so  — 
and  this  sflence  looks  suspicious — I  must 
clap  on  my  'musty  morion'  and  'hold  out 
my  iron.'  I  am  out  of  practice  —  but  I 
won't  begin  again  at  Manton's  now.  Besides, 
I  would  not  return  his  shot.  I  was  once  a 
famous  wafer-splitter ;  but  then  the  bullies 
of  society  made  it  necessary.  Ever  since  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  had  a  bad  cause  to 
support,  I  have  left  off  the  exercise. 

"  What  strange  tidings  from  that  Anakim 
of  anarchy  — Buonaparte  I  Ever  since  I  d^ 
fended  mv  bust  of  nim  at  Harrow  against 
the  rascally  time-servers,  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1803,  he  has  been  a  *  Heros  de 
Roman'  of  mine — on  the  Continent;  I 
don't  want  him  here.  But  I  don't  like  those 
same  flights  —  leaving  of  armies,  &c.  &c.  I 
am  sure  when  I  fought  for  his  bust  at 
school,  I  did  not  think  he  would  run  awar 
fit>m  himself.  But  I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  banged  them  ^et.  To  be  beat  by  men 
would  be  somethmg;  but  by  three  stupid, 
legitimate-old-dynasty  boobies  of  regmar^ 
bffed  sovereigns  —  CMione-aprie !  —  0-oone» 
fr-riel  It  must  be,  as  Cobbett  says,  his 
marriage  with  the  thick-lipped  and  thick- 
headed Autrichienne  brood.  He  had  better 
have  kept  to  her  who  was  kept  by  Barras. 
I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  your  young 
wife,  and  legal  espousals,  to  any  but  your 
'sober-blooded  boy'  who  'eats  fish'   and 

perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  high  Increase  of  his  poetical 
character,  nature  had  mixed  in  Lord  Byron's  system 
those  passions  which  agitate  the  human  heart  with  most 
violence,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  hurried  his 
bright  career  to  an  early  close.  There  would  have  been 
litUe  wisdom  in  measuring  my  force  with  so  formidable 
an  antagonist ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  tire  of  playing  the 
second  fiddle  in  the  concert,  as  my  audience  of  hearing 
me.  Yet,  though  conscious  that  I  must  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  good  Judges,  inferior  to  the  place  I  had  for  four  or  five 
years  held  in  letters,  and  feeling  alike  that  the  latter  was 
one  to  which  I  had  only  a  temporary  right,  I  could  not 
brook  the  Idea  of  rdlnqulshing  literary  occupation,  which 
had  been  so  long  my  chief  diversion.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  eminent  success  of  Byron,  and  the  great 
chance  of  his  taking  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,  there  was,  I 
Judged,  a  species  of  cowardice  in  desisting  from  the  task 
which  I  had  undertaken,  and  it  was  time  enough  to 
retreat  when  the  battle  should  be  more  decidedly  lost." 
—  Six  Waltxk  Scott:  lntrod.to  Rokeby,  Poet,  Worki, 
vol.  ix.  p.  16.] 
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drinketh  *  no  sack.  *  Had  he  ftot  the  whole 
opera  ?  all  Paris  ?  all  France  ?  But  a  mis* 
tress  is  just  as  perplexing — that  is,  one  — 
two  or  more  are  manageable  by  division. 

**  I  have  begun,  or  had  begun,  a  song,  and 
flung  it  into  the  fire.  It  was  in  remembrance 
of  Mary  Duff,  my  first  of  flames,  before  most 
people  begin  to  bupi.  I  wonder  what  the 
devil  is  &e  matter  with  me  I  I  can  do 
nothing,  and — fortunately  there  is  nothing 
to  do.  It  has  lately  been  in  my  power  to 
make  two  persons  (and  their  connections) 
comfortable,  pro  tempore,  and  one  happy,  ex 
tempore,  —  I  rejoice  in  the  last  particularly, 
as  It  is  an  excellent  man.*  I  wish  there 
had  been  more  inconvenience  and  less  m^ 
tification  to  my  self-love  in  it,  for  then 
there  had  been  more  merit.  We  are  all 
selfish  —  and  I  believe,  ye  gods  of  Epicurus ! 
I  believe  in  Rochefoucault  about  men,  and 
in  Lucretius  (not  Busby*8  translation)  about 
yourselves.  Your  bard  has  made  you  very 
nonchalant  and  blest ;  but  as  he  has  excused 
ut  from  damnation,  I  don't  envy  you  your 
blessedness  m«cA  —  a  little,  to  be  sure.  I 
remember,  last  year,  •  •  sadd  to  me,  at  ♦  ♦, 
'  Have  we  not  passed  our  last  month  like  the 
gods  of  lAicretius  V  And  so  we  had.  She 
18  an  adept  in  the  text  of  the  original  (which 
I  like  too)  ;  and  when  that  booby  Bus.  sent 
his  translating  prospectus,  she  subscribed. 
But,  the  devil  prompting  him  to  add  a 
specimen,  she  transmitted  him  a  subsequent 
answer,  saying,  that  'after  perusing  i^  her 
conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  allow 
her  name  to  remain  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribblers.'  Last  night,  at  Lord  H.*s  — 
Mackintosh,  the  Ossulstones,  Puysegur,  &c. 
there —  I  was  trying  to  recollect  a  Quotation 
(as  /  think)  of  Stael's,  firom  some  Teutonic 
sophist  about  architecture.  '  Architecture,' 
says  this  Macoronico  Tedescho,  'reminds 
me  of  fi*ozen  music. '  It  is  somewhere  — 
but  where  ?  -^  the  demon  of  perplexity  must 
know  and  won't  tell.     I  asked  M.,  and  he 

said  it  was  not  in  her :  but  P r  said  it 

must  be  hers,  it  was  so  like,  H.  laughed,  as 
he  does  at  all  *  Dc  TAllema^e,'  —  in  which, 
however,  I  think  he  goes  a  little  too  far.  B., 
I  hear,  contemns  it  too.  But  there  are  fine 
passages  ; — and,  after  all,  what  is  a  work — 
any  —  or  every  work— bul  a  desert  with 
fountains,  and,  pefhaps,  a  grove  or  two, 
every  day's  journey  ?  To  be  sure,  in  Madame, 
what  we  often  mistake,  and  'pant  for,' 
as  the  '  cooling  stream,'  turns  out  to  be 
the  •  mirage*  (entice  verbiaae)  ;  but  we  do, 
at  last,  get  to  something  like  the  temple  of 


I  Evidently,  Mr.  Hodgson. 
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Jove  Ammoni  and  then  the  waste  we  have 
passed  is  only  remembered  to  gladden  the 
contrast. 

"Called  on  C ♦♦,  to  explain •♦•.  She 
IS  very  beautifiil,  to  my  taste,  at  least ;  for 
on  coming  home  fi*om  abroad,  I  recollect 
being  unable  to  look  at  any  woman  but  her 

—  they  were  so  fiiir,  and  unmeaning,  and 
blonde.  The  darkness  and  regularity  of  her 
features  reminded  me  of  my  'Jannat  al 
Aden.'  But  this  impression  wore  off;  and 
now  I  can  look  at  a  fiiir  woman,  without 
longing  for  a  Houri.  She  was  very  good- 
tempered,  and  every  thing  was  explained. 

"  To-day,  great  news  —  *  the  uuXjch.  have 
taken  Holland,'  —  which,  I  suppose,  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  actual  explosion  of  the 
Thames.  Five  provinces  have  declared  for 
young  Stadt,  and  there  will  he  inundation, 
conflagration,  constupration,  consternation, 
and  every  sort  of  nation  and  nations,  fitting 
away,  up  to  their  knees,  in  the  damnable 

2uags  ofthis  will-o'-the-wisp  abode  of  Boors. 
t  is  said  Bernadotte  is  amongst  them,  too  ; 
and,  as  Orange  wiU  be  there  soon,  they  will 
have  (Crown)  Prince  Stork  and  King  Log 
in  their  Loggery  at  the  same  time.  Two  to 
one  on  the  new  dynasty  I 

**  Mr.  Murray  mis  offered  me  one  thousand 
guineas  for  '  Tne  Giaour'  and  '  The  Bride  of 
Abydos. '  I  won't — it  is  too  much,  though 
I  am  strongly  tempted,  merely  for  the  uty  of 
it.  No  bad  price  for  a  fortnight's  (a  wedc 
each)  what?  —  the  gods  know  —  it  was 
intended  to  be  called  poetry. 

"  I  have  dmed  regularly  to-day,  for  the 
first  time  since  Sunday  last — this  being 
Sabbath,  too.  All  the  rest,  tea  and  dry 
biscuits  —  six  per  diem,  I  wish  to  God  I 
had  not  dinea  now  I  —  It  kills  me  with 
heaviness,  stupor,  and  horrible  dreams ;  — 
and  yet  it  was  but  a  pint  of  bucellas,  and 
fish.«  Meat  I  never  touch,  —  nor  much 
v^etable  diet.  I  wish  I  were  in  the  countiy, 
to  take  exercise, — instead  of  being  obliged 
to  cool  by  abstinence,  in  lieu  of  it.  I  should 
not  so  much  mind  a  little  accession  of  flesh, 

—  my  bones  can  well  bear  it.  But  the  worst 
is,  the  devil  always  came  with  it,  —  till  I 
starved  him  out, — and  I  will  not  be  the 
slave  o{any  appetite.  If  I  do  err,  it  shall  be 
my  heart,  at  least,  that  heralds  the  way. 
On,  my  head  —  how  it  aches  ?  —  the 
horrors  of  digestion  I  I  wonder  how  Buo- 
naparte's dinner  agrees  with  him  ? 

"Mem.  I  must  write  to-morrow  to 
'  Master  Shallow,  who  owes  me  a  thousand 
pounds,'  and  seems,  in  his  letter,  afraid  I 


s  He  had  thli  year  ao  far  departed  from  Ua  atrict  idan 
of  diet  aa  to  eat  fiah  ocraaiwnally. 
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should  ask  him  for  it  ^  ;  —  as  if  I  would  I  — 
I  doo*t  want  it  (just  now,  at  least,)  to  begin 
with  ;  and  though  I  have  often  wanted  that 
sum,  I  never  asked  for  the  re{>ayment  of  10/. 
in  mv  life  —  from  a  friend.  His  bond  is 
not  due  this  year,  and  I  told  him  when  it 
was,  I  should  not  enforce  it.  How  often 
must  he  make  me  say  the  same  thing  ? 

"  I  am  wrong— I  did  once  ask  ♦  ♦  •«  to 
repay  me.  But  it  was  under  circumstances 
that  excused  me  to  him,  and  would  to  any 
one.  I  took  no  interest,  nor  required  secu- 
rity. He  paid  me  soon,  —  at  least,  his 
padre.  My  head!  I  believe  it  was  given 
me  to  ache  with.    Good  even. 

**  Not.  si.  1813. 

"'Orange  BovenP  So  the  bees  have 
expelled  the  bear  that  broke  open  their  hive. 
A¥ell, — if  we  are  to  have  new  De  Witts  and 
De  Ruyters,  God  speed  the  tittle  repubUc ! 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Hague  and  the 
village  of  Brock,  where  they  have  such  pri- 
mitive habits.  Yet,  I  don't  know, — their 
canals  would  cut  a  poor  figure  by  the  me- 
mory of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee  look  awkwardly  after '  Ak-Denizi.'  No 
matter,  —  the  bluff  buighers,  puffing  free- 
dom out  of  their  short  tobacco-pipes,  might 
be  worth  seeing ;  though  I  prefer  a  cigar  or 
a  hooka,  with  the  ros&leat  mixed  wiSi  the 
milder  herb  of  the  Levant.  I  don't  know 
what  libertv  means, — never  having  seen  it, 
— but  wealth  is  power  aU  over  the  world ; 
and  as  a  shilling  perfonns  the  duty  of  a 
pound  (besides  sun  and  sky  and  beauty  for 
nothine)  in  the  East, — that  is  the  country. 
How  I  envy  Herodes  Atticus  I — more  than 
Pomponius.  And  yet  a  little  tumuU,  now 
and  then,  is  an  agreeable  quickener  of  sen- 
sation ;  sudi  as  a  revolution,  a  battle,  or  an 
aceuiure  of  anv  lively  description.  I  think  I 
rather  would  have  been  Bonneval,  Ripperda, 
Alberoni,  Hayreddin,  or  Home  Barbarossa, 
or  even  Wortley  Montague,  than  Mahomet 
himselC 

**  Rogers  will  be  in  town  soon  ?  ^-  the  83d 
is  fixed  for  our  Middleton  visit.  Shall  I 
go  ?  umph  1  —  In  this  island,  where  one  can't 
ride  out  without  overtaking  the  sea,  it  don't 
much  matter  where  one  goes. 

"  I  remember  the  effect  of  the^i^  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  me.  I  heard  of  it  six 
wedis  before,— read  it  the  day  of  its  de- 
nunciation,—  dined  and  drank  three  bottles 
of  claret,  {with   S.  B.  Davies,  I  think,) 


>  We  hare  here  another  Inftance,  In  addition  to  the 
monlileent  aid  aiTorded  to  Mr.  Hod^ton,  of  the  generous 
rea^neci  of  the  poet,  notwithstanding  hlj  own  limited 
means,  to  make  the  resources  he  pofseased  aTailable  for 
the  assistance  of  his  fHends. 


neither  ate  nor  sle^jt  the  less,  but,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  eas^  till  I  had  vented  my  wrath 
and  my  rhyme,  m  the  same  pa^,  against 
every  thing  and  every  body.  Like  George, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  *  the  fate  of  my 
paradoxes'  would  allow  me  to  perceive  no 
merit  in  another.  I  remembered  only  the 
maxim  of  my  boxing-iftister,  which,  in  my 
youth,  was  found  useful  in  all  general  riots, 
—  *  Whoever  is  not  for  you  is  against  you — 
mUl  away  right  and  left,'  and  so  I  did ;  — 
like  Ishmael,  my  hand  was  against  all  men, 
and  all  men's  anent  me.  I  did  wonder,  to 
be  sure,  at  my  own  success  — 


G= 


**  *  And  manrelf  so  much  wit  is  all  Itis  own," 

as  Hobhouse  sarcastically  says  of  somebody 
(not  unlikely  myself,  as  we  are  old  friends) ; 
^but  were  it  to  come  over  again,  I  would 
not,  I  have  since  redde '  the  cause  of  my 
couplets,  and  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  effect. 
C  *  *  told  me  that  it  was  believed  I  alluded 
to  poor  Lord  Cariisle's  nervous  disorder  in 
one  of  the  lines.  I  thank  Heaven  I  did  not 
know  it — and  would  not,  could  not,  if  I 
had.  I  must  naturally  be  the  last  person  to 
be  pointed  on  defects  or  maladies. 

**  Rogers  is  silent, — and,  it  is  said,  s^ 
vere.  When  he  does  talk,  be  talks  well; 
and,  on  all  subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of 
expression  is  pure  as  his  poetry.  If  you 
enter  his  house — his  drawins-room  —  his 
Ubrary — you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the 
dwelimg  of  a  common  mind.  There  is  not 
a  ^m,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside  on  his 
chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that  does 
not  bespeak  an  almost  fiistidious  elegance  in 
the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicacy  must 
be  tne  misery  of  his  existence.  Oh  the  jar- 
rings  his  disposition  must  have  encountered 
through  life! 

"  ^uthey,  I  have  not  seen  much  of.  His 
appearance  is  Epic ;  and  he  is  the  only  ex- 
isting entire  man  of  letters.  All  the  others 
have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  author- 
ship. His  manners  are  mild,  but  not  those 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the 
first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his 
poetry  there  are  various  opinions :  there  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for  the  present  ge- 
neration ;  —  posterity  will  probably  select. 
He  has  passages  equal  to  any  thing.  At 
present,  tie  has  a  party,  but  no  public  —  ex- 
cept for  his  prose  writings.  The  life  of 
Nelson  is  beautiful. 

*•  Sotheby  is  a  Litterateur,  the  Oracle  of 


•  Left  blank  thus  in  the  origlnaL 

*  It  was  thus  that  be,  in  general,  speUed  this  word. 
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the  Coteries,  of  the  *  *  s,  Lydia  White 
(Sydney  Smith's  *  Tory  Virgin'),  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  (she,  at  least,  is  a  swan,  and  might 
frequent  a  purer  stream,)  Lady  Beaumont, 
and  all  the  Blues,  with  Lady  C  *  *  *  at 
their  head — but  1  say  nothing  of  her  — 
*  look  in  her  face  and  you  forget  them  all,' 
and  every  thing  els*  Oh  that  face! — by 
'te,  Diyapotens  Cypri,'  I  would,  to  be  beloved 
by  that  woman,  bmld  and  bum  another  Troy. 
"  M  *  *e  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or 
rather  talents,  —  poetry,  music,  voice,  all 
his  own  ;  and  an  expression  in  each,  which 
never  was,  nor  will  be,  possessed  by  another. 
But  he  is  citable  of  still  higher  flights  in 
poetry.  By  tne  by,  what  humour,  what  — 
every  thing,  in  the  *  Post-Ba^ ! '  There  is 
nothing  M  *  *  e  may  not  do,  if  he  will  but 
seriously  set  about  it.  Li  society,  he  is 
gentlemanly,  gentle,  and,  altogether,  more 
pleasing  than  any  individual  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.  For  his  honour,  principle, 
and  independence,  his  conduct  to  **** 
speaks  *  trumpet^tongued.'  He  has  but  one 
&ult  —  and  that  one  I  daily  regret  —  he  is 
not  here, 

"  Not.  23. 

•'  Ward  —  I  like  Ward. »  By  Mahomet  I 
I  begin  to  think  I  like  every  body  ;  —  a  dis- 
position not  to  be  encouraged  ; — a  sort  of 
social  gluttony  that  swallows  ever^  thing  set 
before  it.  But  I  like  Ward.  He  is  pu^rU  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  will  stand  ver^/  high  in 
the  House,  and  every  where  else,  if  he  ap- 
plies regularly.  By  the  by,  I  dine  with  him 
to-morrow,  which  may  have  some  influence 
on  my  opinion.  It  is  as  well  not  to  trust 
one's  gratitude  after  dinner.  I  have  heard 
many  a  host  libelled  by  his  ^ests,  with  his 
burgundy  yet  reeking  on  their  rascally  lips. 

'*  I  have  taken  Lord  Salisbury's  box  at 
Covent  Garden  for  the  season  ;  and  now  I 
must  go  and  prepare  to  join  Lady  Holland 
and  party,  in  theirs,  at  brury  Lane,  questa 
tera, 

**  Holland  doesn't  think  the  man  is  Junius  ; 
but  that  the  yet  unpublished  journal  throws 
great  light  on  the  obscurities  of  that  part  of 
George  the  Second's  reign.  —  What  is  this 
to  George  the  Third's  ?  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be  yet  dead  ? 
If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his 
srave  without  sending  his  <t^(uXov  to  shout 
in  the  ears  of  posterity,  *  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z., 
Esq.,  buried  in  the  parish  of  *  *  ♦.  Repair 
his  monument,  ye  churchwardens  I  Print  a 
new  edition  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers ! ' 

1  [The  late  Earl  of  Dudley.] 

«  [R.  P.  Gliliei,  E«q. ;  author  of  *•  The  Confesiioni  of 
Sir  Henry  LongueTille,"  a  novel,  and  tnnflator  of 
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Impossible,  —  the  man  must  be  alive,  and 
will  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I 
like  him  ;  — he  was  a  good  hater. 

"  Came  home  unwell  and  went  to  bed,  — 
not  so  sleepy  as  might  be  desirable. 

*'  Tuesday  morning. 

"I  awoke  from  a  dream  I  —  well!  and 
have  not  others  dreamed  ?  —  Such  a  dream ! 

—  but  she  did  not  overtake  me.  I  wish  the 
dead  would  rest,  however.  Ugh  I  how  my 
blood  chilled, — and  I  could  not  wake  —  and 

—  and  —  heigho  I 

**  •  Shadow!  to-night 
Have  itruck  more  terror  to  the  loul  of  Richard, 
Than  could  the  substance  often  thousand  *  «  s, 
Arm'd  all  In  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  •  «.* 

I  do  not  like  this  dream,  —  I  hate  its  '  fore- 
gone conclusion.'  And  am  I  to  be  shaken 
by  shadows  ?     Ay,  when  they  remind  us  of 

—  no  matter  —  but,  if  I  dream  thus  acain,  I 
will  try  whether  all  sleep  has  the  like  visions. 
Since  I  rose,  I've  been  in  considerable  bodily 
pain  also  ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  now,  like  Lord 
Ogleby,  I  am  wound  up  for  the  day. 

**  A  note  from  Mountnorris  —  I  dine  with 
Ward  ;  —  Canning  is  to  be  there,  Frere  and 
Sharpe,  perhaps  Giffbrd.  I  am  to  be  one  of 
'  the  five '  (or  rather  six),  as  Lady  *  *  said 
a  little  sneeringly  yesterday.  They  are  all 
sood  to  meet,  particularly  Canning,  and  — 
Ward,  when  he  likes.  I  wish  I  may  be  well 
enough  to  listen  to  these  intellectuals. 

"  No  letters  to-day  ; — so  much  the  better, 

—  there  are  no  answers.  I  must  not  dream 
again  ;  —  it  spoils  even  reality.  I  will  go 
out  of  doors,  and  see  what  the  fog  will  do 
for  me.  Jackson  has  been  here  :  the  boxing 
world  much  as  usual ;  —  but  the  dub  in- 
creases. I  shall  dine  at  Crib's  to-morrow. 
I  like  energy  —  even  animal  energy  —  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  I  have  need  of  both  mental  and 
corporeal.  I  haye  not  dined  out,  nor,  indeed 
at  all,  lately  :  have  heard  no  music  -^  have 
seen  nobody.  Now  for  a  plunge  —  high  life 
and  low  life.    '  Amant  aUema  Camoenae ! ' 

"  I  have  burnt  my  Roman — as  I  did  the 
first  scenes  and  sketch  of  my  comedy  —  and, 
for  aught  I  see,  the  pleasure  of  burning  is 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  printing.  These  two 
last  would  not  have  done.  I  ran  into  reaSiies 
more  than  ever  ;  and  some  would  have  been 
recognised  and  others  guessed  at. 

"  Kedde  the  Ruminator  —  a  collection  of 
Essays,  by  a  strange,  but  able,  old  man  (Sir 
Egerton  Brydges),  and  a  half-wild  young  one, 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  Highlands,  called 
*  Childe  Alarique.'  *    The  word  *  sensibility' 

several  of  the  scenes  from  German  and  Danish  tragedies, 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  Blackwood's 

Magasine.] 
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falwa]^  my  aversion)  occura  a  thousand 
times  in  these  Essays ;  and,  it  seems,  is  to 
be  an  excuse  for  all  kinds  of  discontent. 
This  young  man  can  know  nothing  of  life  ; 
and,  if  he  cherishes  the  disposition  which 
nms  through  his  papers,  will  become  useless, 
and,  perhaps,  not  even  a  poet,  after  all,  which 
he  seems  determined  to  be.  God  help 
him !  no  one  should  be  a  rhymer  who  could 
be  any  thing  better.  And  this  is  what  an- 
nojTs  one,  to  see  Scott  and  Moore,  and 
Campbell  and  Rogers,  who  might  have  all 
been  agents  and  leaders,  now  mere  spec- 
tators. For»  though  they  may  have  other 
ostennble  avocations,  these  last  are  reduced 
to  a  secondarv  consideration.  *  *,  too,  frit- 
i  tering  away  nis  time  among  dowagers  and 
unmarried  girls.  If  it  advanced  any  serums 
affair,  it  were  some  excuse ;  but,  with  the 
unmarried,  that  is  a  hazardous  speculation, 
and  tiresome  enough,  too;  and,  with  the 
veterans,  it  is  not  much  worth  trying,  unless, 
perhaps,  one  in  a  thousand. 

"  It  I  had  any  views  in  this  countiy,  they 
would  probably  be  parliamentary.  But  I 
have  no  ambition  ;  at  least,  if  any,  it  would 
be  'aut  Caesar  aut  nihil.'  My  hopes  are 
limited  to  the  arrangement  of  my  affairs,  and 
settling  either  in  Italy  or  the  East  (rather 
the  last),  and  drinking  deep  of  the  languages 
and  literature  of  both.  Past  events  have 
unnerved  me ;  and  all  I  can  now  do  is  to 
make  life  an  amusement,  and  look  on  while 
others  play.  After  all,  even  the  highest 
game  ot  crowns  and  sceptres,  what  is  it  ? 
Vide  Napoleon's  last  twelvemonth.  It  has 
completely  upset  my  system  of  fatalism.  I 
thought,  if  crushed,  he  would  have  fallen, 
when  '  fractus  illabitur  orbis,*  and  not  have 
been  pared  away  to  gradual  insignificance  ; 
that  all  this  was  not  a  merejeu  of  the  gods, 
but  a  prelude  to  greater  changes  and  mightier 
events.  But  men  never  advance  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  and  here  we  are,  retrograding, 
to  the  aull,  stupid  old  system,  —  bamnce  of 
Europe — poising  straws  upon  kin^'  noses, 
instead  of  wringmg  them  off  I  Give  me  a 
rq>ublic,  or  a  despotism  of  one,  rather  than 
the  mixed  government  of  one,  two,  three. 
A  republic  1  —  look  in  the  history  of  the 
Earth  —  Rome,  Greece,  Venice,  France, 
Holland,  America,  our  short  (eheu  I)  Com- 
monwealth, and  compare  it  with  what  they 
did  under  masters.  The  Asiatics  are  not 
qualified  to  be  republicans,  but  they  have 
tne  liberty  of  demolishing  despots,  which  is 
the  next  thin^  to  it.  To  be  the  first  man 
—  not  the  Dictator — not  the  Sylla,  but  the 
Washington  or  the  Arlstides  —  the  leader 
in  talent  and  truth — is  next  to  the  Divinity ! 
Franklin,  Penn,  and,  next  to  these,  either 
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Brutus  or  Cassius  —  even  Mirabeau  —  or 
St.  Just.  I  shall  never  be  any  thing,  or  ra- 
ther fdwavs  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can 
hope  is,  that  some  will  hay, '  He  might,  per- 
haps, if  he  would.' 

« IS,  midnight. 

"  Here  are  two  confounded  proofs  from 
the  printer.  I  have  looked  at  the  one,  but 
for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't  look  over  that 

*  Giaour '  again,  —  at  least,  just  now,  and  at 
this  hour — and  yet  there  is  no  moon. 

**  Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we 
have  partly  discussed  an  ensemble  expedition. 
It  must  be  in  ten  days,  if  at  all,  if  we  wish 
to  be  in  at  the  Revolution.    And  why  not  ? 

*  *  is  distant,  and  will  be  at  *  *,  stiU  more 
distant,  till  spring.  No  one  else,  ex- 
cept Augusta,  cares  for  me  ;  no  ties — no 
trammels  —  andkimo  dwnque  —  se  tormamo^ 
bene — se  ncm,  cA'  importa  f  Old  William  of 
Oran^  talked  of  dymg  in  *  the  last  ditch '  of 
his  dmgy  country.  It  is  lucky  I  can  swim, 
or  I  suppose  I  should  not  well  weather  the 
first.  But  let  us  see.  I  have  heard  hyaenas 
and  jackalls  in  the  ruins  of  Asia ;  and  bull- 
frogs in  the  marshes ;  besides  wolves  and 
angry  Mussulmans.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
listen  to  the  shout  of  a  free  Dutchman. 

**  Alia !  Viva  I  For  ever  I  Hourra !  Huzza  I 
—  which  is  the  most  rational  or  musical  of 
these  cries  ?  '  Orange  Boven,'  according  to 
the  Morning  Post. 

**  Wednesday,  S4. 

"  No  dreams  last  ni^t  of  the  dead,  nor 
the  living  ;  so  —  I  am  '  firm  as  the  marble, 
founded  as  the  rock,*  till  the  next  earth- 
quake. 

**  Ward's  dinner  went  off  well.  There 
was  not  a  disagreeable  person  there — un- 
less /  offended  any  body,  which  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  by  contradiction,  for  I  said  little, 
and  opposed  nothing.  Sharpe  (a  man  of 
elegant  mind,  and  who  has  lived  much  with 
the  best  —  Fox,  Home  Tooke,  Windham, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  all  the  agitators  of  other 
times  and  tongues,)  told  us  the  particulars 
of  his  last  interview  with  Windham,  a  few 
days  before  the  fatal  operation  which  sent 
'that  gallant  spirit  to  aspire  the  skies.' ^ 
Windham, — the  first  in  one  department  of 
oratory  and  talent,  whose  only  fault  was  his 
refinement  beyond  the  intellect  of  half  his 
hearers,  —  Windham,  half  his  life  an  active 
participator  in  the  events  of  the  earth,  and 
one  of  those  who  governed  nations,  —  he 
regretted, — and  dwelt  much  on  that  regret, 

I  [Mr.  Wtndham't  death  took  place  In  1810,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  contusion  of  the  hip,  produced  by  a  fell,  while 
exerting  himself  to  sare  the  Tsloable  litwmry  of  his  friend 
Mr.  North,  flrom  the  flames.] 
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that  *  he  had  not  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
literature  and  science  IIP  His  mind  cer- 
tainly would  have  carried  him  to  eminence 
there,  as  elsewhere; — but  I  cannot  com- 
prehend what  debility  of  that  mind  could 
suggest  such  a  wish.  I,  who  have  heard 
him,  cannot  regret  an^  thing  but  that  I  shall 
never  hear  him  agam.  What!  would  he 
have  been  a  plodder  ?  a  metaphysician  ?  — 
perhaps  a  rhymer?  a  scribbler?  Such  an 
exchange  must  have  been  suggested  bv 
illness.  But  he  is  gone,  and  Tune  'shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 

*'  I  am  tremendously  in  arrear  with  my 
letters,  —  except  to  •  *,  and  to  her  my 
thoughts  overpower  me :— my  words  never 
compass  them.  To  Lady  Melbourne  I  write 
with  most  pleasure  —  and  her  answers,  so 
sensible,  so  tactique^l  never  met  with  half 
her  talent.  If  she  had  been  a  few  years 
younger,  what  a  fool  she  would  have  made 
of  me,  had  she  thought  it  worth  her  while, 
—  and  I  should  have  lost  a  valuable  and 
most  agreeablefriend.  Mem.  a  mistress  never 
is  nor  can  be  a  friend.  While  you  agree, 
you  are  lovers ;  and,  when  it  is  over,  any 
thins  but  friends. 

"1  have  not  answered  W.  Scott's  last 
letter,  —  but  I  will.  I  regret  to  hear  from 
others,  that  he  has  lately  been  unfortunate 
in  pecuniary  involvements.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Monarch  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
most  EngUsh  of  bards.  I  should  place  Ro- 
gers next  in  the  living  list  (I  value  him  more 
as  the  last  of  the  best  school)  —  Moore  and 
Campbell  both  third —  Southey  and  Words- 
wortn  and  Coleridge  —  the  rest,  6i  voXKoi — 
thus :  — 


w.  iGonrr. 


There  is  a  triangular  'Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum!'  —  the  names  are  too  numerous  for 
the  base  of  the  triangle.  Poor  Thurlow  has 
gone  wild  about  the  poetry  of  Queen  Bess's 
reign — c'ett  dommage,  I  have  ranked  the 
names  upon  my  triansle  more  upon  what  I 
believe  popular  opinion,  than  any  decided 
opinion  of  my  own.  For,  to  me,  some  of 
M  •  *  's  [Moore's]  last  Erin  sparks  —  *  As  a 


beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters'  —  *  When 
he  who  adores  thee'  —  'Oh  blame  not* — 
and  '  Oh  breathe  not  his  name' — are  worth 
all  the  Epics  that  ever  were  composed. 

"  #  *  [Rogers]  thinks  the  Quarterly  will 
attack  me  next.    Let  them.    I  have  been 

*  peppered  so  highly '  in  my  time,  both  ways, 
that  it  must  be  cayenne  or  aloes  to  make  me 
taste.  I  can  sincerely  say,  that  I  am  not 
very  much  alive  now  to  criticism.  But  — 
in  tracing  this  —  I  rather  believe  that  it 
proceeds  from  my  not  attaching  that  im- 
portance to  authorship  which  many  do,  and 
which,  when  young,  I  did  also.  '  One  gets 
tired  of  every  thins,  my  angel,'  says  Valmont. 
The  '  angels'  are  £e  only  things  of  which  I 
am  not  a  little  sick  —  but  I  do  think  the 
preference  oivmten  to  agent* — the  mighty 
stir  made  about  scribbling  and  scribes,  b^ 
themselves  and  others  —  a  sign  of  eifemi- 
^^^!B^y»  degeneracy,  and  weakness.  Who  would 
write,  who  had  any  thing  better  to  do? 

*  Action  —  action  —  action  * — said  Demos- 
thenes :  '  Actions — actioni,'  I  say,  and  not 
writing,  —  least  of  all,  rhyme.  Look  at  the 
queruk>us  and  monotonous  lives  of  the  'ge- 
nus;'—  except  Cervantes,  Tasso,  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Kleist  (who  were  brave  and  active 
citizens),  iBsch^lusi  Sophocles,  and  some 
other  of  the  antiques  also  -—  what  a  worth- 
less, idle  brood  it  is ! 

**12,MesnKott«. 

"  Just  returned  from  dinner  with  Jackson 
(the  Emperor  of  Pugilism)  and  another  of 
the   select,  at   Crib's,  the  champion's.      I 
drank  more  than  I  like,  and  have  brought 
away  some  three  bottles  of  very  fair  claret 
— for  I  have  no  headach.     We  had  Tom 
Crib  up  afler  dinner ; — very  facetious,  though 
somewhat  prolix.     He  don't  like  his  situ- 
ation —  wants  to  fight  again  —  pray  Pollux 
(or  Castor,  if  he  was  the  nuUer)  he  may! 
Tom  has  been  a  sailor — a  coal-heaver  — 
and  some  other  genteel  profession,  before  he 
took  to  the  cestus.     Tom  has  been  in  action 
at  sea,  and  is  now  only  three-and-thirty.     A 
great  man !  has  a  wiie  and  a  mistress,  and 
conversations  well  —  bating  some  sad  omis- 
sions and  misapplications  of  the  aspirate. 
Tom  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  ;  I  have  seen 
some  of  his  best  battles  in  my  nonage.     He 
is  now  a  publican,  and,  I  fear,  a  sinner  ;  — 
for  Mrs.  Crib  is  on    alimony,  and  Tom's 
daughter  lives   with   the   champion.      This 
Tom  told  me,  —  Tom,  having  an  opinion  of 
my  morals,  passed  her  off  as  a  legal  spouse. 
Talking  of  her,  he  said, '  she  was  the  truest 
of  women' — from  which  J  immediately  in- 
ferred she  could  not  be  his  wife,  and  so  it 
turned  out. 
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''These  pcunqgyrics  don't  belong  to  ma- 
trimony;— roryif*  true/  a  man  don't  think  it 
necessary  to  say  so  ;  and  if  not,  the  less  he 
says  the  better.  Crib  is  the  only  man, 
except  ****,!  erer  heard  harangue  upon 
biB  wife's  virtue;  and  I  listened  to  both 
with  great  credence  and  patience,  and  stuffed 
my  handkerchief  into  my  mouth,  when  I 
found  yawning  irresistible.  —  By  the  by,  I 
am  yawning  now  ^- so,  good  night  to  thee. 

**  Tfaunday,  Korcmber  96. 

**  Awoke  a  little  fererish,  but  no  headach 
— no  dreams  neither,  thanks  to  stupor! 
Two  letters ;  one  from  •  ♦  •  ♦,  the  other 
from  Lady  Melbourne — both  excellent  in 
their  respective  styles.  •  *  •  ♦'s  contained 
also  a  very  pretty  lyric  on  *  concealederieft  ;* 
ifnot  her  own,  yet  very  like  her.  "Why  did 
she  not  say  that  the  stanzas  were,  or  were 
not,  of  her  composition?  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  wish  them  hen  or  not.  I  have 
no  great  esteem  for  poetical  persons,  parti- 
cularly women  ;  they  have  so  much  of  the 
'  ideal'  in  practia,  as  well  as  dfnct, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal 
of  Mary  Duff,  &c.  Ac.  &c.  &c.  * 

"  Lord  Holland  invited  me  to  dinner  to- 
day; but  three  days'  dining  would  destroy 
me.  So,  without  eating  at  aU  since  yesterday, 
I  went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden. 

•*  Saw  ♦  •  •  •  looking  very  pretty,  though 
quite  a  different  style  of  beauty  from  the 
other  two.  She  has  the  finest  eyes  in  the 
world,  out  of  which  she  pretends  not  to  see, 
and  the  longest  eyelashes  I  ever  saw,  since 
Leila's  and  Phannio's  Moslem  curtains  of 
the  light.  She  has  much  beauty, — just 
enough, — but  is,  I  think,  Toeduinte, 

"  I  have  been  pondering  on  the  miseries  of 
separation,  that — oh  how  seldom  we  see 
those  we  love  I  yet  we  live  ages  in  moments, 
tehen  met.  The  only  thing  that  consoles  me 
chiring  absence  is  the  reflection  that  no 
mental  or  personal  estrangement,  from  ennui 
or  disagreement,  can  take  place ;  and  when 
people  meet  hereafter,  even  though  many 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  mean 
time,  stUl,  unless  they  are  tired  oi  each  other, 
they  are  ready  to  reunite,  and  do  not  blame 

1  ThU  pusage  has  been  olreedf  extracted. 

•  C*<  jih  deere  ledye»  Mdd  Bobln  Hood,  thou 
That  ert  both  Mother  and  Mqr, 
I  thiok  it  was  never  inan*i  deatinye 
To  die  befora  hit  day." 

BaUad  qf  BoUn  Hood,"] 

s  [The  following  Ii  the  paiaage  to  which  Lord  Byron 

allodea : **  Greece,  the  mother  of  freedom  and  of  poetry 

in  the  west,  which  had  long  employed  only  tlie  antiquary, 
the  artiit,  and  the  phUologlat,  waa  at  length  destined. 


eadi  other  for  the  circumstances  that  severed 
them. 

**  Saturday  S7.  (I  believe — or  rather  am  In  doitbt^ 
whkh  b  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mortal  fUth.) 

**  I  have  missed  a  day  ;  and,  as  the  Irish- 
man said,  or  Joe  Miller  says  for  him, '  have 
gained  a  loss,'  or  by  the  loss.  Every  thing 
IS  settled  for  Holland,  and  nothing  but  a 
cough,  or  a  caprice  of  my  fellow-traveller's, 
can  stop  us.  Carriage  ordered,  funds  pre- 
pared, and,  probably,  a  gale  of  wind  into  the 
bargain.  IPimporte — I  believe,  with  Clym 
o'  rae  Clow,  or  Robui  Hood,  *  By  our  Mary, 
(dear  name!)  thou  art  both  Mother  and 
May,  I  think  it  never  was  a  man's  lot  to  (He 
before  this  day.'*  Heigh  for  Helvoetsluys, 
and  so  forth ! 

**  To-nisht  I  went  with  voung  Henrv  Fox 
to  see  '  f^ouriahad,'  a  cframa,  which  the 
Momins  Post  nath  laid  to  my  charge,  but  of 
which  1  cannot  even  guess  the  author.  I 
wonder  what  they  will  next  inflict  upon  me. 
They  cannot  well  sink  below  a  melodrama ; 
but  that  is  better  than  a  satire,  (at  least,  a 
personal  one,^  with  which  I  stand  truly  ar- 
raigned, and  m  atonement  of  which  I  am  re- 
solved to  bear  silently  all  criticisms,  abuses, 
and  even  praises,  for  bad  pantomimes  never 
composed  by  me,  without  even  a  contra- 
dictory aspect.  I  suppose  the  root  of  this 
report  is  my  loan  to  the  manager  of  my 
Turkish  drawings  for  his  dresses,  to  which 
he  was  more  welcome  than  to  my  name,  I 
suppose  the  real  author  will  soon  own  it,  as 
it  has  succeeded  ;  if  not,  Job  be  my  model, 
and  Lethe  my  beverage  I 

««♦##♦  has  received  the  portrait  safe ; 
and,  in  answer,  the  only  remanc  she  makes 
upon  it  is, '  indeed  it  is  like '  —  and  again, 
'  mdeed  it  is  like.'  With  her  the  likeness 
'  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  ; '  for  I  happen 
to  know  that  this  portrait  was  not  a  flatterer, 
but  dark  and  stem,  — even  black  as  the 
mood  in  which  mv  mind  was  scorching  last 
July,  when  I  sat  ror  it.  All  the  others  of  me, 
like  most  portraits  whatsoever,  are,  of  course, 
more  agreeable  than  nature. 

"  Redde  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Rogers. 
He  is  ranked  highly  ;  but  where  he  should 
be.  There  is  a  summary  view  of  us  all  — 
Moore  and  me  among  the  rest  ^ ;  and  both 

after  an  Interval  of  many  tllent  and  Inglorloua  agei,  to 
awaken  the  genlui  of  a  poet.  Full  of  enthuiiann  for 
thoie  perfect  forms  of  heroism  and  liberty  which  hit 
imagination  had  placed  In  the  receuea  of  antiquity,  he 
gaye  rent  to  hU  Impatience  of  the  Imperfections  of  living 
men  and  real  institutions,  in  an  original  strain  of  sublime 
satire,  which  clothes  moral  anger  In  imagery  of  an  almost 
horrible  grandeur  { and  which,  though  It  cannot  coincide 
with  the  estimate  of  reason,  yet  could  only  flow  from 
that  worship  of  perfection  which  Is  the  soul  of  all  true 
poetry'*'  —  Edi»b.  Rat*  rol.  zxli.  p.  87.} 
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(the  frzt  justiy)  praised  —  though,  by  im- 
plication (justly  again)  placed  beneath  our 
memorable  friend.  Macluntosh  is  the  writer, 
and  also  of  the  critique  on  the  Stael.*  His 
grand  essay  on  Burke,  I  hear,  is  for  the  next 
number.  But  I  know  nothing  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, or  of  any  other  Review,  but  from 
rumour ;  and  I  have  long  ceased — indeed,  I 
could  not,  in  justice,  complain  of  any,  even 
though  I  were  to  rate  poetry,  in  general,  and 
my  rnymes  in  particular,  more  highly  than  I 
really  do.  To  withdraw  mytelf  from  myself 
(oh  that  cursed  selfishness  I)  has  ever  been 
my  sole,  my  entire,  my  sincere  motive  in 
scribbling  at  all ;  and  publbhing  is  also  the 
continuance  of  the  same  object,  by  the  action 
it  affords  to  the  mind,  which  else  recoils  upon 
itself.  If  I  valued  fisune,  I  should  flatter  re- 
ceived opinions,  which  have  gathered  strength 
by  time,  and  will  yet  wear  longer  than  any 
living  works  to  the  contrax^.  But,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  cannot  and  will  not  give  the  lie 
to  my  own  thoughts  and  doubts,  come  what 
may.  If  I  am  a  fool,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
doubting^  one ;  and  I  envy  no  one  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  self«pproved  wisdom. 

''All  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they 
covet,  from  a  lottery-ticket  up  to  a  passport 
to  Paradise, — in  which,  from  the  description, 
I  see  nothing  very  tempting.  My  restless- 
ness tells  me  I  have  something  within  that 
'  passeth  show.'  It  is  for  Him,  who  made  it, 
to  prolong  that  spark  of  celestial  fire  which 
illuminates,  yet  burns,  this  frail  tenement ; 
but  I  see  no  such  horror  in  a  'dreamless 
sleep,*  and  I  have  no  conception  of  any 
existence  which  duration  would  not  render 
tiresome.  How  ebe  '  fell  the  angels,'  even 
according  to  your  creed  ?  They  were  im- 
mortal, heavenly,  and  happy,  as  their  apostate 
Abdiel  is  now  by  his  treachery.  Time  must 
decide  ;  and  eternity  won't  be  the  less  agre&> 
able  or  more  horrible  because  one  did  not 
expect  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  grateful 
for  some  good,  and  tolerably  patient  under 
certain  evils — grace  k  Dieu  et  mon  bon 
temperament. 


Sandfty,  98th. 


"  Monday,  S9Ch. 


1  [**  In  the  last  Edinburgh  Reriew  you  will  find  two 
articlM  of  minef  one  on  Rogers,  and  the  other  on 
Madame  de  Stael :  they  are  both,  especially  the  first, 
thought  too  fMUnegyrical.  I  like  the  praises  which  1  liaTe 
bestowed  on  Lord  Byron,  and  Thomas  Moore.  I 
am  conTinced  of  the  justness  of  the  praises  glren  to 
Madame  de  Stael."  —  Mockinioih*»  Lffe^  toI.  11.  p.  266.] 
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**  Tuesd^,  30th. 

"Two  days  missed  in  my  log4)ook ;  — 
hiatus  baud  deflendus.  They  were  as  little 
worth  recollection  as  the  rest ;  and,  luckily, 
laziness  or  society  prevented  me  from  notci- 
mg  them. 

"  Sunday,  I  dined  with  the  Lord  Holland 
in  St.  James's  Square.  Large  party  —  araon^ 
them  Sir  S.  Romilly  and  LadyRr. — General 
Sir  Somebody  Bentham,  a  man  of  science 
and  talent,  I  am  told  —  Homer  —  the 
Homer «,  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  an  ex- 
cellent spedcer  in  the  '  Honourable  House,' 
very  pleasing,  too,  and  gentlemanly  in  com- 
pany, as  far  as  I  have  seen  —  Sharpe  — 
Fhilips  of  Lancashire  '  — Lord  John  Russell, 
and  others, '  good  men  and  true.*  Holland*s 
society  is  very  good  ;  you  always  see  some 
one  or  other  in  it  worth  knowing.  Stuffed 
myself  with  sturgeon,  and  exceeded  in 
champagne  and  wine  in  general,  but  not  to 
confusion  of  head.  When  I  do  dine,  I  gorge 
like  an  Arab  or  a  Boa  snake,  on  fish  and 
vegetables,  but  no  meat.  I  am  always  better, 
however,  on  my  tea  and  biscuit  than  any 
other  regimen,  and  even  that  sparingly. 


s  [Frands  Homer,  Esq.  member  of  parUameBt  Cor 
St.  Mawes.    He  died  in  1817.  See  pott,  note  to  Letter 

968.] 

>  [Now  Sir  George  Philips,  bart.,  so  created  in  183S. 
Sir  George  was,  for  several  years,  member  of  parllaroent 
for  Kidderminster.] 
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"Why  does  Lady  H.  always  have  that 
damned  screen  between  the  whole  room  and 
the  fire  ?  I,  who  bear  cold  no  better  than 
an  antelope,  and  never  yet  found  a  sun  quite 
done  to  my  taste,  was  absolutely  petrified,  and 
could  not  even  shiver.  All  the  rest,  too, 
looked  as  if  they  were  just  unpacked,  like 
salmon  from  an  ice-basket,  and  set  down 
to  table  for  that  day  only.  When  she  re- 
tired, I  watched  then*  looks  as  I  dismissed 
the  screen,  and  every  cheek  thawed,  and 
every  nose  reddened  with  the  anticipated 
glow. 

**  Saturday,  1  went  with  Harry  Fox  to 
Noujjahad ;  and,  I  believe,  convinced  him, 
by  incessant  jrawning,  that  it  was  not  mine. 
1  wish  the  precious  author  would  own  it, 
and  release  me  from  his  fame.  The  dresses 
ve  pretty,  but  not  in  costume ; — Mrs.  Horn's, 
>U  but  the  turban,  and  the  want  of  a  small 
<lagger  (if  she  is  a  sultana),  perfect.  I  never 
saw  a  Turkish  woman  with  a  turban  in  my 
Ufe — nor  did  any  one  else.  The  sultanas 
have  a  small  poniard  at  the  waist.  The 
dialogue  is  drowsy — tne  action  heavy — 
^e  scenery  fine  —  the  actors  tolerable.  I 
can't  say  much  for  their  seraglio  —  Teresa, 
Phannio,  or  •  *  *  *,  were  worth  them  all. 

"Sundav,  a  very  handsome  note  from 
Mackintosh,-  who  is  a  rare  instance  of  the 
union  of  very  transcendent  talent  and  great 
good  nature.  To-day  (Tuesday)  a  yery  pretty 
billet  fit>m  M.  la  Baronne  de  Stael  Holstein. 
She  is  pleased  to  be  much  pleased  with  my 
mention  of  her  and  her  last  work  in  my 
Qotes.  1  I  spoke  as  I  thought.  Her  worles 
are  my  delight,  and  so  is  she  herself,  for  — 
half  an  hour.  I  don't  like  her  politics  —  at 
least,  her  having  changed  them  ;  nad  she  been 
f*otu  ab  mcepto^  it  were  nothing.  But  she 
IS  a  woman  by  herself,  and  has  done  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  them  together,  intel- 
lectually ;  —  she  ought  to  have  been  a  man. 
She /fatter*  me  very  prettily  in  her  note ;  — 
but  I  know  it.  The  reason  that  adulation  is 
not  displeasing  is,  that,  though  untrue,  it 
shows  one  to  be  of  consequence  enough,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  induce  people  to  lie, 
to  make  us  their  friend  :  —  that  is  their  con- 
cern. 

"*  *  is,  I  hear,  thriving  on  the  repute  of 
^  pvn  which  was  mine  (at  Mackintosh's 
dinner  some  time  back),  on  Ward,  who  was 
J?*i»Jg»  *how  much  it  would  take  to  re-^hig 
nnn  ? '  I  answered  that,  probably,  *  he  must 
njjt,  before  he  was  re-whi^ed^  be  re^dvarded,* 
Ims  foolish  quibble,  before  the  Stael  and 

'  [In  one  of  the  notet  to  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord 

Byron  had  referred  the  reader  to  a  pauage  in  "  De 

lAUetnagne/'  on  the  analogy  between  painting  and 
poetry.] 


Mackintosh,  and  a  number  of  conversationerR, 
has  been  mouthed  about,  and  at  last  settled 
on  the  head  of  *  *,  where  long  may  it  re- 
main! 

George  ^  is  returned  firom  afloat  to  get  a 
new  ship.  He  looks  thin,  but  better  than  I 
expected.  I  like  Qeorse  much  more  than 
most  people  like  their  heirs.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  every  inch  a  sailor.  I  would  do 
any  thing,  Imi  apoitaiise,  to  get  him  on  in  his 
profession. 

"  Lewis  called.  It  is  a  good  and  good- 
humoured  man,  but  pestilentlv  prolix  and 
paradoxical  and  pertonoL  If  he  would  but 
talk  half,  and  reduce  his  visits  to  an  hour,  he 
would  add  to  his  popularity.  As  an  author  he 
is  very  good,  and  nis  vanity  is  ouverte,  like 
Erskine's,  and  yet  not  offending. 

"  Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from 
AnnabellaJ,  which  I  answered.  What  an 
odd  situation  and  friendship  is  ours  I  — 
without  one  spark  of  love  on  either  side, 
and  produced  by  circumstances  which  in 
general  lead  to  coldness  on  one  side,  and 
aversion  on  the  other.  She  is  a  very  superior 
woman,  and  very  little  spoiled,  which  is 
strange  in  an  heiress  —  a  girl  of  twenty  —  a 
peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  own  right  — 
an  only  child,  and  a  iovante,  who  has  always 
had  her  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess  —  a 
mathematician  —  a  metaphysician,  and  yet, 
withal,  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with 
very  little  pretension.  Any  other  head 
would  be  turned  with  half  her  acquisitions, 
and  a  tenth  of  her  advantages. 

"  Wednesday,  December  1. 1813. 

"To-day  responded  to  La  Baronne  de 
Stael  Holstein,  and  sent  to  Leigh  Hunt  (an 
acquisition  to  my  acquaintance  —  through 
Moore — of  last  summer)  a  copy  of  the  two 
Turkish  tales.  Hunt  is  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  not  exactly  of  the  present 
age.  He  reminds  me  more  of  the  Pym  and 
Hampden  times  —  much  talent,  great  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  an  austere,  yet  not 
repulsive,  aspect.  If  he  goes  on  qutdis  ab 
incepto,  I  know  few  men  who  will  deserve 
more  praise  or  obtain  it.  I  must  go  and  see 
him  again  ;  —  the  rapid  succession  of  adven- 
ture, since  last  summer,  added  to  some 
serious  uneasiness  and  business,  have  inter- 
rupted our  acquaintance ;  but  he  is  a  man 
worth  knowing  ;  and  though,  for  his  own 
sake,  I  wish  him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to  study 
character  in  such  situations.  He  has  been 
unshaken,  and  will  continue  so.     I  don't 

*  HU  consin,  the.pre«ent  Lord  Byron. 
^  Mist  MUbanke,  afterwards  Lady  Byroa. 
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think  him  deeply  versed  in  life  ;  —  he  is  the 
bwot  of  virtue  (not  religion),  and  enamoured 
of  the  beauty  of  that  'empty  name,'  as  the 
last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced,  and  ever^ 
day  proves  it.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  opini- 
ated,  as  all  men  who  are  the  ccnlre  o£circleSf 
wide  or  narrow  —  the  Sir  Oracles,  in  whose 
name  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  — 
must  be,  and  as  even  Johnson  was  ;  but, 
withal,  a  valuable  man,  and  less  vain  than 
success  and  even  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
ferring '  the  right  to  the  expedient '  nught 
excuse. 

"  To^norrow  there  is  a  party  of  purple  at 
the  ♦  blue '  Miss  •  •  •'s  [Berry's].  Shall  I 
go  ?  um !  —  I  don't  much  affect  your  blue- 
bottles ; — but  one  ought  to  be  civil.  There 
will  be, '  I  guess  now '  (as  the  Americans 
say),  the  Staels  and  Mackintoshes — good 
—  the  •  *  •  s  and  #  #  •  s  —  not  so  good  — 
the  •  ♦  ♦  8,  &c.  &c. — good  for  nothing. 
Perhi^  that  blue-winged  Kashmiiian  butter- 
fly of  book-learning.  Lady  •  *  *  #,  will  be 
there.  I  hope  so ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look 
upon  that  roost  beautiful  of  faces. 

'*  Wrote  to  H.  :  —  he  has  been  telling 

that  I .  I     I  am  sure,  at  least,  /  did  not 

mention  it,  and  I  wish  he  had  not.  He  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  obliged  myself  ten  times 
more  by  being  of  use  than  I  did  him,  —  and 
there's  an  end  on't. 

"Baldwin  is  boring  me  to  present  their 
Kincfs  Bench  petition.  I  presented  Cart- 
wrist's  last  year  ;  and  Stanhope  and  I  stood 
against  the  whole  House,  and  mouthed  it 
valiantly  —  and  had  some  fun  and  a  little 
abuse  for  our  opposition.  But '  I  am  not  i' 
th*  vein'  for  this  business.  Now,  had  *  * 
been  here,  she  would  have  inade  me  do  it. 
Tfiere  is  a  woman,  who,  amid  all  her  fasci- 
nation, always  urged  a  man  to  usefulness  or 
glory.  Had  she  remained,  she  had  been  my 
tutelar  genius. 

**  Baldwin  is  very  importunate  —  but,  poor 
fellow,  *  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out  — 
said  the  starling.*  Ah,  I  am  as  bad  as  that 
dog  Sterne,  who  preferred  whining  over  'a 
dead  ass  to  relicvinga  living  mother ' — villain 
— ^hypocrite — slave — sycophant  I  but /am  no 
better.  Here  I  cannot  stimulate  myself  to  a 
speech  for  the  sake  of  these  unfortunates,  and 
tJiree  words  and  half  a  smile  of  *  *  had  she 
been  here  to  urge  it  (and  urge  it  she  in^libly 
would  —  at  least  she  always  pressed  me  on 
senatorial  duties,  and  particularly  in  the 
cause  of  weakness)  would  have  made  me  an 
advocate,  if  not  an  orator.  Curse  on  Roche- 
foucault  for  being  always  right !     In  him  a 

1  Two  or  three  words  are  here  icratehed  out  in  the 
manuscript,  but  the  import  of  the  sentence  evidently  is 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  (to  whom  the  passage  refers)  had 
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lie  were  virtue, — or,  at  least,  a  comfort  to 
his  readers. 

"George Byron  has  not  called  to-day ;  I 
hope  he  will  be  an  admiral,  and,  perhaps, 
Lord  Byron  into  the  bargam.  If  he  would 
but  marry,  I  would  engage  never  to  marry 
myself,  or  cut  him  out  of  the  heirship.  He 
would  be  happier,  and  I  should  like  nephews 
better  than  sons. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  six-and-twenty  (January 
22d,  1814).  Is  there  anv  thing  in  the  future 
that  can  possibly  console  us  for  not  being 
always  twent^ve  t^ 

*'  Oh  GlOTentu  I 
Oh  PrimaTera  I  giorentu  dell'  anno. 
Oh  GtoTenta  I  primarera  della  rlta. 


"  SondajTi  December  6. 

"  Dallas's  nephew  (son  to  the  American 
Attorney-general)  is  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  telfs  Dallas  that  my  rhymes  are  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  first  tidings  that  have  ever  sounded  like 
Fame  to  my  ears  —  to  be  redde  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio !  The  greatest  pleasure  I  ever 
derived,  of  this  kind,  was  from  an  extract,  in 
Cooke  the  actor's  life,  from  his  journal, 
stating  that  in  the  reading-room  at  Albany, 
near  Washington,  he  perused  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.  To  be  popular  in  a 
rising  and  far  country  has  a  kind  of  poithu' 
moiufeel^  very  difierent  from  the  ephemeral 
edat  and  fete-ing,  buzzing  and  party4ng  com- 
pliments of  the  well-dressed  multitude.  I 
can  safeW  say  that,  during  my  reign  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  I  regretted  nothing  but  its 
duration  of  six  weeks  instead  o£  a  fortnight, 
and  was  heartily  glad  to  resign. 

"  Last  night  1  supped  with  Lewis  ; — and, 
as  usual,  though  I  neither  exceeded  in  solids 
nor  fluids,  have  been  half  dead  ever  since. 
My  stomach  is  entirely  destroyed  by  long 
abstinence,  and  the  rest  wiU  probably  follow. 
Let  it  —  I  only  wish  the  pam  over.  The 
'leap  in  the  dark'  is  the  least  to  be 
dreaded. 

"  The  Duke  of  *  *  called.  I  have  told 
them  forty  times  that,  except  to  balf-andozen 
old  and  specified  acquaintances,  I  am  invis- 
ible. His  Grace  is  a  good,  noble,  ducal 
person  ;  but  I  am  content  to  think  so  at  a 
distance,  and  so  —  I  was  not  at  home. 

"  Gait  called.  —  Mem.  — to  ask  some  one 
to  speak  to  Ravmond  in  fiivour  of  his  play. 
We  are  old  fellow-travellers,  and,  with  all 
his  eccentricities,  he  has  much  strong  sense, 
experience  of  the  world,  and  is,  as  &r  as  I 

been  revealing  to  some  fHends  the  secret  of  Lord  Byron't 
kindness  to  blm. 
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hare  seen,  a  good-natured  philosophical 
fellow.  I  showed  him  Sligo's  letter  on  the 
reports  of  the  Turkish  gaVa  aventure  at 
Athens  soon  after  it  happened.  He  and 
Lord  Holland,  Lewis,  and  Moore,  and  Ro- 
gers, and  Lady  Melbourne  have  seen  it. 
Murray  has  a  copy.  I  thought  it  had  been 
wubioicm,  and  wish  it  were  ;  but  Sligo  arrived 
only  some  days  after,  and  the  rumours  are 
the  subject  or  his  letter.  That  I  shall  pre- 
serve, — kit  at  well.  Lewis  and  Gait  were 
both  horrified;  and  L.  wondered  I  did  not 
introduce  the  situation  into  '  The  Giaour.' 
He  may  wonder  ;  — he  might  wonder  more 
at  that  production's  being  written  at  all. 
But  to  describe  ihefee&ngt  of  thai  tUuaiUm 
were  impossible  —  it  is  icy  even  to  recollect 
them. 

**  The  Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  on 
Thursday  the  second  of  December;  but 
how  it  18  liked  or  disliked,  I  know  not. 
Whether  it  succeeds  or  not  is  no  fault  of 
the  public,  against  whom  I  can  have  no 
complaint.  But  I  am  much  more  indebted 
to  the  tale  than  I  can  ever  be  to  the  most 
partial  reader;  as  it  wrung  mv  thoughts 
from  reality  to  imagination  —  nom  selfish 
regrets  to  vivid  recollections  —  and  recalled 
me  to  a  country  replete  with  the  brightest 
and  darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colours 
of  my  memory.  Sharpe  called,  but  was  not 
let  in  —  which  I  regret. 

**Saw»*  yesterday.  I  have  not  kept 
my  appointment  at  Middleton,  which  has 
not  pleased  him,  perhaps  ;  and  my  projected 
voyage  with  *  *  will,  perhaps,  please  him 
less.  But  I  wish  to  keep  well  with  both. 
They  are  instruments  that  don't  do,  in  con- 
cert ;  but,  surely,  their  separate  tones  are 
very  musical,  and  I  won*t  give  up  either. 

**  It  is  weQ  if  I  don't  jar  between  these 
great  discords.  At  present  I  stand  tole- 
rably well  with  all,  but  I  cannot  adopt  their 
disSies ;  —  so  many  sets,  Holland's  is  the 
first ;  —  every  thmg  distinguS  is  welcome 
there,  and  certainly  the  ton  of  his  society  is 
the  best.  Then  there  is  Madame  de  Stael's 
— there  I  never  go,  though  I  might,  had  I 
courted  it.  It  is  composed  of  the  *  *«  and 
the  *  *  fiunilvy  with  a  strange  sprinkling,  — 
orators,  dandies,  and  all  kinds  of  Blue,  mm 
the  regular  Grub  Street  uniform,  down  to 
the  azure  jacket  of  the  Litterateur,  To 
see  ♦  ♦  and  *  ♦  sitting  together,  at  dinner, 
always  reminds  me  of  the  grave,  where  all 
distinctions  of  friend  and  foe  are  levelled  ; 
and  they  —  the  Reviewer  and  Review^e — 
the  Rhinoceros  and  Elephant  —  the  Mam- 
moth and  Megalony:!  —  all  will  lie  quietly 
together.  They  now  at  together,  as  silent, 
but  not  so  quiet,  as  if  they  were  already 
immured. 
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"  I  did  not  go  to  the  Berrys'  the  other  nig^t. 
The  elder  is  a  woman  of  much  talent,  and 
both  are  handsome,  and  must  have  been 
beautiful  To-night  asked  to  Lord  H.'s — 
shall  I  go  ?  um  1  — perhaps. 

"  Morning,  two  o*clock. 

"Went  to  Lord  H.'s — party  numerous 
—  milady  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  con- 
sequently perfect.  No  one  more  agreeable, 
or  perhaps  so  much  so,  when  she  will. 
Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and  meet  the 
Stael  —  asked  particularly,  I  believe,  out  of 
mischief  to  see  the  first  mterview  after  the 
note,  with  which  Corinne  professes  herself 
to  be  so  much  taken.  I  don't  much  like  it ; 
she  always  talks  of  myself  or  herself,  and  I 
am  not  (except  in  soliloquy,  as  now,)  much 
enamoured  of  either  subject  —  especially 
one's  works.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say 
about  'De  I'Allemagne?'  I  like  it  prodi- 
giously ;  but  unless  I  can  twist  my  admir- 
ation into  some  fantastical  expression,  she 
won't  believe  me ;  and  I  know,  by  expe- 
rience, I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  fine 
things  about  rhyme,  &c.  &c.  The  lover, 
Mr.  *  *  pRocca],  was  there  to-night,  and 
0  *  *  said '  it  was  the  only  proof  lie  had 
seen  of  her  good  taste.'  Monsieur  L'  Amant 
is  remarkably  handsome ;  but  /  don't  think 
more  so  than  her  book. 

"  C  *  *  [Campbell]  looks  well,  —  seems 
pleased,  and  dressed  to  njrucery^  A  blue 
coat  becomes  him,  —  so  (ioes  his  new  wig. 
He  really  looked  as  if  Apollo  had  sent  him 
a  birthday  suit,  or  a  wedding-garment,  and 
was  witty  and  lively.  He  abused  Corinne's 
book,  which  I  regret ;  because,  firstly,  he 
understands  German,  and  is  consequently  a 
fair  judge ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  Jirst-rate, 
and,  consequently,  the  best  of  judges.  I 
reverence  and  admire  him  ;  but  I  won't  give 
up  my  opinion  —  why  should  I?  I  read 
her  again  and  again,  and  there  can  be  no 
affectation  in  this.  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
(except  in  taste)  in  a  book  I  read  and  lay 
down,  and  take  up  again  ;  and  no  book  can 
be  totally  bad  which  finds  one,  even  one 
reader,  who  can  say  as  much  sincerely. 

**  Campbell  talks  of  lectiuing  next  spring ; 
his  last  lectures  were  eminently  successful. 
Moore  thought  of  it,  but  gave  it  up,  —  I 
don't  know  why..  *  *  had  been  prating 
dignity  to  him,  and  such  stuff;  as  if  a  man 
disgraced  himself  by  instructing  and  pleasing 
at  the  same  time. 

**  Introduced  to  Marquis  Buckingham  i  — 
saw  Lord  Gower  ^ — he  is  going  to  Holland ; 


1  [Now  Duke  of  Buckingham.] 
s  [George-GranvlUo  Lereaon  Gower,  the  present  Duke 
of  Sutherland.] 
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Sir  J.  and  Lady  Mackintosh  and  Horner,  G. 
Lamb,  with  I  know  not  how  many  (Richard 
Wellesley,  one  —  a  clever  maji),  grouped 
about  the  room.  Little  Henry  Fox,  a  very 
fine  boy,  and  very  promising  in  mind  and 
manner,  —  he  went  away  to  bed,  before  I 
had  time  to  talk  to  him.  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  hear  him  than  all  the  savam, 

**  Monday,  Dec.  6. 

"  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him 
why  the  thing  was  called  the  'Bride  of  Aby- 
dos?  It  is  a  cursed  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable.  She  is  not  a  bride,  only 
about  to  be  one  ;  but  for,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"I  don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the 
BuU:  but  the  detection  •  ♦  *  is  too  late  to 
do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  make  it, 
and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman. 

"  Campbell  last  night  seemed  a  little  net- 
tled at  something  or  other  —  I  know  not 
what.  We  were  standing  in  the  ante-saloon, 
when  Lord  H.  brought  out  of  the  other 
room  a  vessel  of  some  composition  similar 
to  that  which  is  used  in  Catholic  churches, 
and,  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed, '  Here  is  some 
incense  for  you.*  Campbell  answered  — 
*  Carry  it  to  Lord  Byron,  he  is  used  to  it* 

**  Now,  this  comes  of  *  bearing  no  brother 
near  the  throne.'  *■  I,  who  have  no  throne, 
nor  wish  to  have  one  now,  whatever  I  may 
have  done,  am  at  perfect  peace  with  all  the 
poetical  fraternity :  or,  at  least,  if  I  dislike 
any,  it  is  not  poeticalfyf  but  personalli/.  Surely 
the  field  of  thought  is  infinite ;  what  does 
it  signify  who  is  before  or  behind  in  a  race 
where  there  is  no  goalf  The  temple  of 
fame  is  like  that  of  the  Persians,  the  uni- 
verse ;  our  altar,  the  tops  of  mountains.  I 
should  be  equally  content  with  Mount  Cau- 
casus, or  Mount  Anything ;  and  those  who 
like  it,  may  have  Mount  Blanc  or  Chim- 
borazo,  without  my  envy  of  their  elevation. 

"  I  think  I  may  now  speak  thus ;  for  I 
have  just  published  a  poem,  and  am  quite 
ignorant  wnether  it  is  Hkely  to  be  liked  or 
not.  I  have  hitherto  heard  little  in  its 
commendation,  and  no  one  can  downright 
abuse  it  to  one's  face,  except  in  print.  It 
can't  be  good,  or  I  should  not  have  stum- 
bled over  the  threshold,  and  blundered  in 
my  very  title.  But  I  began  it  with  my 
heart  full  of «  *  *,  and  my  head  of  orien- 
talities  (I  can't  call  them  is7)u),  and  wrote  on 
rapidly. 

<  [See  BTmoNUMA.] 

s  [Colonel  William  BotvUIe,  of  Gunthwait  and 
Thorpe-hall,  Yorkshire.  He  died  on  the  16tb  of  De- 
cember, 1813.] 


**  This  journal  is  a  relief.  When  I  am 
tired  —  as  I  generally  am  —  out  comes  this, 
and  down  goes  every  thing.  But  I  can't 
read  it  over ;  and  God  knows  what  contra- 
dictions it  may  contain.  If  I  am  sincere 
with  myself  (but  I  fear  one  lies  more  to 
one's  self  than  to  any  one  else),  every  page 
should  confute,  refute,  and  utterly  abjure  its 
predecessor. 

"  Another  scribble  from  Martin  Baldwin 
the  petitioner ;  I  have  neither  head  nor 
nerves  to  present  it.  That  confounded 
supper  at  Lewis's  has  spoiled  my  digestion 
and  my  philanthropy.  I  have  no  more 
charity  than  a  cruet  of  vinegar.  Would  I 
were  an  ostrich,  and  dieted  on  fire-irons,  — 
or  any  thing  that  my  gizzard  could  get  the 
better  of. 

"  To-day  saw  Ward.  His  uncle  «  is  dying, 
and  W.  don't  much  affect  our  Dutch  deter- 
minations. I  dine  with  him  on  Thursday, 
provided  l*oncle  is  not  dined  upon,  or  pe- 
remptorily bespoke  by  the  posthumous  epi- 
cures before  that  day.  I  wish  he  may 
recover — not  for  ottr  dinner's  sake,  but  to 
disappoint  the  undertaker,  and  the  rascally 
reptiles  that  may  well  wait,  since  they  wUl 
dine  at  last. 

"  Gell  called — he  of  Troy — after  I  was 
out.  Mem. — to  return  his  visit.  But  my 
Mems.  are  the  very  land-marks  of  forgetfiif- 
ness  ; — something  like  a  light-house,  with  a 
ship  wrecked  under  the  nose  of  its  lantern. 
I  never  look  at  a  Mem.  without  seeing  that 
I  have  remembered  to  forget.  Mem. — I 
have  forgotten  to  pay  Pitt's  taxes,  and  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  surcharged.  '  An  I  do  not 
turn  rebel  when  thou  art  king' — oons !  I 
believe  my  very  biscuit  is  leavened  with  that 
^postor's  imposts. 

"  Lady  Melbourne  returns  from  Jersey's 
to-morrow  ; —  I  must  call.  A  Mr.  Thomson 
has  sent  a  song,  which  I  must  applaud.  I 
hate  annoying  them  with  censure  or  silence ; 
— -and  yet  I  hate  lettering, 

'*  Saw  Lord  Glenbervie  and  his  Pro- 
spectus, at  Murray's,  of  a  new  Treatise  on 
Timber.  Now  here  is  a  man  more  useful 
than  all  the  historians  and  rhymers  ever 
planted.  For,  by  preserving  our  woods 
and  forests,  he  furnishes  materials  for  all 
the  history  of  Britain  worth  reading,  and  all 
the  odes  worth  nothing.' 

*'  Redde  a  good  deal,  but  desultorily.  My 
head  is  crammed  with  the  most  useless 


'  [The  exertionB  oied  by  Lord  Glenbervie  and  his 
brother  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  were 
highly  praiseworthy.  During  this  year,  they  had  appro- 
priated thirty-five  thousand  acres  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  navy  timber.] 
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lumber.  It  is  odd  that  when  I  do  read,  I 
can  only  bear  the  chicken  broth  of — any 
thing  but  Novels.  It  is  many  a  year  since  I 
looked  into  one,  (though  they  are  some- 
times ordered,  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
neyer  taken,)  till  I  looked  yesterday  at  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Monk.  These  de- 
scriptions ought  to  have  been  written  by 
Tiberius  at  (^prea — they  are  forced — the 
phiUercd  ideas  of  a  jaded  voluptuary.  It  is 
to  me  inconceivable  how  they  could  have 
been  composed  by  a  man  of  only  twenty — 
his  age  when  he  wrote  them.  They  have 
no  nature — all  the  sour  cream  of  cantharides. 
I  should  have  suspected  BufTon  of  writing 
them  on  the  death-bed  of  his  detestable 
dotage.  I  had  never  redde  this  edition,  and 
merely  looked  at  them  from  curiosity  and 
recollection  of  the  noise  they  made,  and  the 
name  they  have  left  to  Lewis.  But  they 
could  do  no  harm,  except  ♦  •  *  ♦, 

"  Called  this  evening  on  my  agent — my 
business  as  usual«  Our  strange  adventures 
are  the  only  inheritances  of  our  family  that 
have  not  duninished. 

*'  I  shall  now  smoke  two  cigars,  and  get 
me  to  bed.  The  cigars  don't  keep  well 
here.  They  get  as  old  as  a  dornia  di  quaranti 
anni  in  the  sun  of  Africa.  The  Havannah 
are  the  best ; — but  neither  are  so  pleasant 
as  a  hooka  or  chiboque.  The  Turkish 
tobacco  is  mild,  and  their  horses  entire  — 
two  things  as  they  should  be.  I  am  so  far 
obUged  to  this  Journal,  that  it  preserves  me 
from  verse, — at  least  from  keeping  it.  I 
have  just  thrown  a  poem  into  the  fire  (which 
it  has  relighted  to  my  great  comfort),  and 
have  smoked  out  of  my  head  the  plan  of 
another.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  get  rid 
of  thinking,  or,  at  least,  the  confusion  of 
thought, 

**  Tuesday,  December  7. 

*•  Went  to  bed,  and  slept  dreamlessly,  but 
not  refreshingly.  Awoke,  and  up  an  hour 
before  being  caUed ;  but  dawdled  three 
hours  in  dressing.  When  one  subtracts 
from  life  infancy  (which  is  vegetation), — 
sleep,  eating,  and  swilling — buttoning  and 
unbuttoning — how  much  remains  of  £>wn- 
right  existence?  The  summer  of  a  dor- 
mouse. 

**  Redde  the  papers  and  /m-ed  and  soda- 
watered,  and  found  out  that  the  fire  was 
badly  lighted.  Lord  Glenbervie  wants  me  to 
go  to  Brighton — um  t 

"  This  morning,  a  very  pretty  billet  from 
the  Stael  about  meeting  her  at  Ld.  H.'s 
to-morrow.  She  has  written,  I  dare  say, 
twenty  such  this  morning  to  different  people, 
all  equally  flattering  to  each.     So  much  the 
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better  for  her  and  those  who  believe  all  she 
wishes  them,  or  they  wish  to  believe.  She 
has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased  with  my 
slight  eulogy  in  the  note  annexed  to  '  The 
Bride.'  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways, — firstly,  all  women  like  all,  oi 
any,  praise ;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected, 
because  I  have  never  courted  her;  and, 
thirdly,  as  Scrub  says,  those  who  have  been 
all  their  lives  regularly  praised,  by  regular 
critics,  like  a  little  variety,  and  are  glad 
when  any  one  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  a 
civil  thing;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a  very 
good-natured  creature,  which  is  the  best 
reason,  afler  aU,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  one. 

"  A  knock  —  knocks  single  and  double. 
Bland  called.  He  says  Dutch  society  (he 
has  been  in  Holland)  is  second-hand 
French  ;  but  the  women  are  like  women 
every  where  else.  This  is  a  bore :  I  should 
like  to  see  them  a  little  unlike ;  but  that 
can't  be  expected. 

"  Went  out — came  home  — this,  that, 
and  the  other — and  '  all  is  vanity,  saith  the 
preacher,'  and  so  say  I,  as  part  of  his  con- 
gregation. Talking  of  vanity,  whose  praise 
do  1  prefer?  Why,  Mrs. Inchbald's,  and 
that  of  the  Americans.  The  first,  because 
her  '  Simple  Story '  and  '  Nature  and  Art ' 
are,  to  me,  true  to  their  HUes ;  and,  conse- 
quently, her  short  note  to  Rogers  about 
*  The  Giaour '  delighted  me  more  than  any 
thing,  except  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I 
like  the  Americans,  because  /  happened  to 
be  in  Ana,  while  the  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  were  redde  in  America, 
If  I  could  have  had  a  speech  aj;ainst  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  Africa^  and  an  epitaph  on  a 
dog  in  Europe  (i.  e.  in  the  Morning  Post), 
my  vertex  tublmis  would  certainly  have  dis- 
placed stars  enough  to  overthrow  the  New- 
tonian system. 

'*  Friday,  December  10. 1813. 

'*  I  am  ennuye  beyond  my  usual  tense  of 
that  yawning  verb,  which  I  am  always  con- 
jugating ;  and  I  don't  find  that  society  much 
mends  the  matter.  I  am  too  lazy  to  shoot 
myself — and  it  would  annoy  Augusta, 
and  perhaps  *  * ;  but  it  woulcf  be  a  good 
thing  for  George,  on  the  other  side,  and 
no  bad  one  for  me ;  but  I  won't  be  tempted. 

**  I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from 
Moore.  I  do  think  that  man  is  the  best- 
hearted,  the  only  hearted  being  I  ever  en- 
countered ;  and,  then,  his  talents  are  equal 
to  his  feelings. 

«•  Dined  on  Wednesday  at  Lord  H.'s  — 
the  Stafford's,  Staels,  Cowpers,  Ossulstones, 
Melboumes,  Mackintoshes,  &c.  &c. — and 
was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
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chioness  of  Stafford, — an  unexpected  event. 
My  quarrel  with  Lord  Carlisle  (their  or  his 
brother-4n4aw)  having  rendered  it  improper, 
I  suppose,  brought  it  about.  But,  it  it  was 
to  happen  at  all,  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur 
before.  She  is  handsome,  and  must  have 
been  beautiful  —  and  her  manners  are  prin" 
ccssfy. 

"  The  Stael  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  less  loquacious  than  heretofore. 
We  are  now  very  good  friends  ;  thouffh  she 
asked  Lady  Melbourne  whether  I  had  really 
any  bonhommie.  She  might  as  well  have 
aaked  that  question  before  she  told  C.  L. 
*  c'est  un  d^mon.*  True  enoueh,  but  rather 
premature,  for  she  could  not  nave  found  it 
out,  and  so  —  she  wants  me  to  dine  there 
next  Sunday. 

"Murray  prospers,  as  far  as  circulation. 
For  my  part,  I  adhere  (in  liking)  to  my 
Fragment.    It  is  no  wonder  that  I  wrote  one 

—  my  mind  is  a  fragment. 

"  Saw  Lord  Gower,  Tiemey,  &c.  in  the 
square.  Took  leave  of  Lord  Gower,  who  is 
goinff  to  Holland  and  Germany.  He  tells 
me  that  he  carries  with  him  a  parcel  of '  Ha- 
rolds' and  '  Giaours,*  Sec.  for  the  readers  of 
Berlin,  who,  it  seems,  read  English,  and  have 
taken  a  caprice  for  mine.  Um!  —  have  I 
been  German  all  this  time,  when  I  thought 
myself  Oriental  f 

"  Lent  Tiemey  my  box  for  to-morrow  ; 
and  received  a  new  comedy  sent  by  Lady 
C.  A.  —  but  not  hen.  I  must  read  it,  and 
endeavour  not  to  displease  the  author.  I 
hate  annoying  them  with  cavil ;  but  a  comedy 
I  take  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  compositions, 
more  so  than  tragedy. 

"  Gait  says  there  is  a  coincidence  between 
the  first  part  of  *  The  Bride '  and  some  story 
of  his  —  whether  published  or  not,  I  know 
not,  never  havine  seen  it.  He  is  almost  the 
last  person  on  whom  any  one  would  commit 
literary  larceny,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  witting  thefts  on  any  of  the  genus.  As 
to  originality,  all  pretensions  are  ludicrous, 

—  *  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'^ 

"  Went  last  night  to  the  play.  Invited 
out  to  a  party,  but  did  not  go  ;  —  right.  Re- 
fused to  go  to  Lady  *  •'s  on  Monday  ;  — 
right  acain.  If  I  must  fritter  away  my  life, 
I  would  rather  do  it  alone.  I  was  much 
tempted  ; — C  •  ♦  looked  so  Turkish  with 
her  red  turban,  and  her  regular,  dark,  and 
clear  features.  Not  that  she  and  /  ever 
were,  or  could  be,  any  thing ;  but  I  love  any 
aspect  that  reminds  me  of  the  '  children  of 
the  sun.' 

'*  To  dine  to-day  with  Rogers  and  Sharpe, 
for  which  I  have  some  appetite,  not  haying 
tasted  food  for  the  preceding  forty-eight 
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hours.  I  wish  I  could  leave  off  eating  alto- 
gether. 

**  Saturday,  December  11. 

*'  Sunday,  December  IS. 

"  Bv  Galt*s  answer,  I  find  it  is  some  story 
in  real  life,  and  not  any  work  with  which  my 
late  composition  coincides.  It  is  still  more 
singular,  for  mine  is  drawn  from  existence 
abo. 

*'  I  have  sent  an  excuse  to  M.  de  Stael. 
I  do  not  feel  sociable  enough  for  dinner  to- 
day ;  —  and  I  will  not  go  to  Sheridan's  on 
Wednesday.  Not  that  I  do  not  admire  and 
prefer   his   unequalled    conversation ;    but 

—  that  *  but  *  must  only  be  intelligible  to 
thoughts  I  cannot  write.  Sheridan  was  in 
good  talk  at  Rogers*s  the  other  night,  but  I 
only  stayed  till  nine.  All  the  world  are  to 
be  at  the  StaeVs  to-night,  and  I  am  not  sorry 
to  escape  amr  part  of  it.  I  only  go  out  to 
set  me  a  fresh  appetite  for  being  alone. 
Went  out  —  did  not  go  to  the  Stael's  but  to 
Ld.  Holland's.  Party  numerous  —  conver- 
sation general.  Stayed  late  —  made  a  blun- 
der —  got  over  it  —  came  home  and  went  to 
bed,  not  having  eaten.    Rather  empty,  but 

fresco,  which  b  the  great  point  with  me. 

**  Monday,  December  18. 1813. 

"Called  at  three  places — read,  and  got 
ready  to  leave  town  to-morrow.  Murray 
has  had  a  letter  from  his  brother  bibliopole 
of  Edinburgh,  who  says,  *  he  is  lucky  in  hav- 
ing such  a  poet '  —  something  as  if  one  was 
a  pack-horse,  or  *  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is 
his  : '  or,  like  Mrs.  Packwood,  who  replied 
to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on  Razors, 

—  *  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poet.'  The  same 
illustrious  Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent 
an  order  for  books,  poesy,  and  cookery,  with 
this  agreeable  postscript  — '  The  Harold  and 
Cookery  are  much  wanted.'  Such  is  fame, 
and,  after  all,  quite  as  ^ood  as  anv  other '  life 
in  others'  breath.'  'Tis  much  tne  same  to 
divide  purchasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or 
Hannah  More. 

"Some  editor  of  some  magazine  has  on- 
nounced  to  Murray  his  intention  of  abusing 
the  thin^  *  without  reading  it*  So  much  the 
better  ;  if  he  redde  it  firet,  he  would  abuse 
it  more. 

"  Allen  (Lord  Holland's  Allen  —  the  best 
informed  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know 

—  a  pirfect  Magliabecchi — a  devourer,  a 
Hclluo  of  books,  and  an  observer  of  men,) 
has  lent  me  a  quantity  of  Burns's  unpublished 
and  ncver-to-oe  published.  Letters.  They 
are  fliU  of  oaths  and  obscene  songs.  What 
an  antithetical  mind  I  —  tenderness,  rough- 
ness — delicacy,  coarseness — sentiment,  sen- 
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suaUty  —  soaring  aiid  grovelling,  dirt  and 
deity  —  all  mixed  up  in  that  one  compound 
of  inspired  clay  I  * 

**  It  seems  strange  ;  a  true  voluptuary  will 
never  abandon  his  mind  to  the  grossness  of 
r^dity.  It  is  by  exalting  the  earthly,  the 
material,  the  phynque  of  our  pleasures,  by 
veiling  these  ideas,  by  forgetting  them  alto- 
gether, or,  at  least,  never  naming  them  hardly 
to  one*s  self,  that  we  alone  can  prevent  them 
from  disgusting. 
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*«  Deeember  14, 15, 16. 

Much  done,  but  nothing  to  record.  It 
is  quite  enough  to  set  down  my  thoughts, 
—  my  actions  will  rarely  bear  retrospection. 

*•  December  17, 18. 

"  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece 
of  sentimentality  in  Sheridan.  ^  The  other 
night  we  were  all  delivering  our  respective 
and  various  opinions  on  him  and  o^erhommes 
marquaru,  and  mine  was  this  :  — '  Whatever 
Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been, 
ptBT  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind. 
He  has  written  the  best  comedy  (School  for 
Scandal),  the  -best  drama  (in  mv  mind,  far 
before  tnat  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggar's 
Opera),  the  best  farce  (the  Critic  —  it  is  only 
too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the  best  Address 
(Monologue  on  Oarrick),  and,  to  crown  all, 
delivered  the  very  best  Oration  (the  famous 
Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in 
this  country.'  Somebody  told  S.  this  the  next 
day,  and  on  hearing  it  he  burst  into  tears ! 

"Poor  Brinsley!  if  they  were  tears  of 
pleasure,  I  would  rather  have  said  these  few, 
but  most  sincere,  words  than  have  written 
the  Diad  or  made  his  own  celebrated  Philip- 
pic.    Nay,  hb  own  comedy  never  gratified 

I  ['*  Bfr.  Moore  had  better  have  drawn  hU  pen  through 
these  wordi,  onlest  he  wiihed  to  provoke  a  rmUato  nomine. 
Inebriety  Is  not  certainly  a  common  or  prominent  Tloe, 
elsewhere  than  among  the  lowest  Tulgar  of  these  time8;yet 
perhaps  it  may  have  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  our 
readers,  that  not  a  few  who,  under  the  old  system  of  man- 
ners, would  have  been  likely  to  bear  the  reputation  of 
joUy  companions,  have,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
change,  fiillen  into  habits  infinitely  more  ii^urious, 
both  to  body  and  mind— those  of  the  solitary  drinker. 
Such  habits  are  miserable  In  any  case;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  man  constitutionally  disposed  to  melancholy, 
and  more  given  to  exert  his  imagination  than  any  other 
(rf  his  faculties,  we  may  bo  assured  they  can  rarely  fall  to 
be  fatal.  Tlie  poet,  above  all,  who  accustoms  himself  to 
labour  In  his  not  more  surely  exciting  than  exhausting 
vocation,  with  a  bottle  at  his  elbow,  is  a  lost  man.  His 
case  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that  of  any  mere 
tavern  merrimaker,  like  Robert  Bums,  can  be;  he 
mixes  his  vice  inextricably  with  his  genius— and,  the  finer 
the  genius,  the  more  unconquerable  will  the  vice  be- 
come." —  Quart,  Rep.  1831.] 


me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  derived 
a  moment's  gratification  torn  any  praise  of 
mine,  humble  as  it  must  appear  to  *  my  elders 
and  my  betters.' 

**  Went  to  my  box  at  Covent  Garden  to- 
hight ;  and  my  delicacy  felt  a  little  shocked 
at  seeing  S  *  *  *'s  mistress  (who,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  was  actually  educated, 
from  her  birth,  for  her  profession)  sitting 
with  her  mother,  *a  three-piled  b— d, 
b— d-Major  to  the  army,'  in  a  private  box 
opposite.  I  felt  rather  indignant ;  but,  cast- 
ing my  eyes  round  the  house,  in  the  next 
box  to  me,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  were 
the  most  distinguished  old  and  young  Baby- 
lonians of  quality  ;  —  so  I  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing. It  was  really  odd  ;  Lady  *  *  divorced 
—  Lady  *  •  and  her  daughter.  Lady  *  ♦, 
both  divorceable  —  Mrs.  •  *  3,  jn  the  next 
the  «*<?,  and  stiUnearer  *••***!  What 
an  assemblage  to  me,  who  know  all  their 
histories.  It  was  as  if  the  house  had  been 
divided  between  your  public  and  your  un- 
derstood  courtesans ;  —  but  the  intriguantes 
much  outnumbered  the  regular  mercenaries. 
On  the  other  side  were  only  Pauline  and 
her  mother,  and,  next  box  to  her,  three  of 
inferior  note.  Now,  where  lay  the  difference 
between  her  and  mamma^  and  Lady  *  *  and 
daughter  ?  except  that  the  two  last  may  enter 
Carleton  and  any  other  house,  and  the  two 

first  are  limited  to  the  opera  and  b 

house.  How  I  do  delight  in  observing  life 
as  it  really  is  I  —  and  myself,  after  all,  the 
worst  of  any.  But  no  matter — I  must  avoid 
egotism,  which,  just  now,  would  be  no  vanity. 

''I  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling, 
unfinished  rhapsody,  called  *The  Devil's 
Drive  V  the  notion  of  which  I  took  from 
Porson's  *  Devil's  Walk.' 

*  This  passage  of  the  Journal  has  already  appeared  in 
my  Life  of  Sheridan. 

3  These  names  are  all  left  blank  in  the  original. 

*  Of  this  strange,  wild  poem,  which  extends  to  about 
two  hundred  azMi  fifty  lines,  the  only  copy  that  Lord 
Byron,  I  believe,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  ima- 
gination, it^is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed, 
wanting  the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  *,  which  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a  notion 
long  prevalent,  has  attributed  to  Professor  Person.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  the  stanzas  of  **  The  Devil's 
Drive  "  well  worth  preserving. 

1. 
**  The  Devil  retum*d  to  hell  by  two, 
And  lie  stay'd  at  home  till  fire ; 
"When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragoAtj 
And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew. 


& 


*  Or  Mr.  Southey,— for  the  right  of  authorship  In 
them  seems  sUil  undecided.  [The  verses  in  question  are 
the  joint  production  of  Southey  and  Coleridge.  See 
Southey's  Poet.  Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  83.  ed.  1888.] 
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"Kedde  some  Italmn,  and  wrote  two 
Sonnets  on  •  •  *.t  1  never  wrote  but  one 
sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise — and  I 
will  never  write  another.  They  are  the 
most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic 
compositions.  I  detest  the  Petrarch  so 
mucn  ^  that  I  would  not  be  the  man  even 
to  have  obtained  his  Laura,  which  the  m^ 
taphysical,  whining  dotard  never  could. 

And  sftUMgM  made  of  a  lelf-aUin  Jew, 
And  bethought  hinuelf  what  next  to  do, 

*  And,*  quoth  he.  *  I'U  take  a  drlre. 
I  walk'd  In  the  morning.  111  ride  to-ni^t ; 
In  darkneM  my  children  take  most  delight. 

And  rU  see  how  my  fiiTouritat  thrire. 

S. 

*'  '  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  7*  quoCh  Ludler,  then-. 

'  ir  I  follow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men. 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  fiamlsh'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  Is  speed ; 
Tb  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may. 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 

8. 
**  *  I  hare  a  state  coach  at  Carleton  House, 
A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they  're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  m«  amends 

By  driving  my  fliTourite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  hare  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  the  race. 


**  *  So  now  for  the  earth,  to  take  my  chance.* 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  flrom  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepped  acroM  the  sea. 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road. 
No  Tery  great  way  firom  a  bishop's  abode. 

S. 
"  But  flrtt  as  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  say, 
That  he  horer'd  a  moment  upon  his  way 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  ^e  was  lu  sulphury  glare. 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  he  perch'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain  ; 
And  he  gaxed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height ; 
Kot  often  on  earth  liad  he  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  blush'd  like  the  waTee  of  hell  I 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he  ~ 
*  Methinks  th^  hare  here  little  need  otmel*  «  «  • 


u 


8. 
But  the  softest  note  that  sooth'd  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing, 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  ley  tear. 
Which  Horror  fh>ie  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lorer  lying  — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair  ; 


1  [See  Works,  p.  057.] 


0 
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**  January  16. 1814. 

To-morrow  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days. 
I  saw  Lewis  to-day,  who  is  just  returned 
from  Oatlands,  where  he  has  been  squabbling 
with  Mad.  de  Stael  about  himself,  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  Mackintosh,  and  me.  My  homage 
has  never  been  paid  in  that  quarter,  or  we 
would  have  agreed  still  worse.  I  don't  talk 
—  I  can't  flatter,  and  won't  listen,  except  to 
a  pretty  or  a  foolish  woman.     She  bored 

And  she  look'd  to  Heaven  with  that  frensied  air 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there  I 
And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a  ruln'd  hot. 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  aad  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  flunine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  don(», 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying  I 


M 


10. 
But  the  DeTil  has  reach'd  our  cUflb  so  white. 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pri^  ? 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day ; 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  Journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the  JIoip, 
Who  bid  pretty  well  -^  but  they  ekeaied  him,  though  I 

11. 
*'  The  Deril  first  saw,  as  he  thought,the  Maff, 
Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  instead  of  a  pUtol,  he  cock'd  his  taU, 

And  seised  him  by  the  throat : 
'  Aba,'  quoth  he, '  what  have  we  here  ? 
*Tis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer !  * 

12. 
"  So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 
And  bade  him  have  no  fiear. 
But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer  | 
*  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  ooundl  board, 
1  would  rather  see  him  here.* 

17. 
'*  The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  tum'd  to  *  the  room  *  of  the  Commons  t 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there. 
That '  the  Lords '  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a '  quondmn  aristocrat,*  [flat : 

He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  Amt  them  were 
And  he  walk'd  up  the  house,  so  like  one  of  our  own. 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  thronet. 

18. 
'*  He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise. 

The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly. 
And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some  siie 

And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy ; 
And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon's  eyes. 

Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise. 

In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies  ; 
And  he  heard— which  set  Satan  himself  a  staring.— 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  noraring. 
And  the  Devil  was  shock*d~and  quoth  he,  •  I  must  go. 
For  I  find  we  have  much  better  manners  below. 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  order.*  '* 

s  He  learned  to  think  more  reverently  of  **  the  Pe» 
trarch  "  afterwards. 
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Lewis  with  praises  of  himself  till  he  sick- 
ened —  found  out  that  Clarissa  was  per- 
fection, and  Mackintosh  the  6rst  man  in 
England.  There  I  agree,  at  least  one  of  the 
first — but  Lewis  did  not.  As  to  Clarissa, 
I  leave  to  those  who  can  read  it  to  judge 
and  dispute.  I  could  not  do  the  one,  and 
am,  consequently,  not  qualified  for  the  other. 
She  told  Lewis  wisely,  he  being  my  friend, 
that  I  was  afiected,  in  the  first  place ;  and 
that,  in  the  next  place,  I  committed  the 
heinous  ofience  of  sitting  at  dinner  with  my 
eyes  shut,  or  half  shut.  I  wonder  if  I  really 
have  this  trick.  I  must  cure  myself  of  it,  if 
true.  One  insensibly  acouires  awkward 
habits,  which  should  be  broken  in  time.  If 
this  is  one,  I  wish  I  had  been  told  of  it 
before.  It  would  not  so  much  signify  if 
one  was  always  to  be  checkmated  by  a  plain 
woman,  but  one  may  as  well  see  some  of 
one's  nei^bours,  as  well  as  the  plate  upon 
the  table. 

"  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  have 
heard  the  Amabsan  eclogue  between  her 
and  Lewis — both  obstinate,  clever,  odd, 
esuTulous,  and  shrill.  In  fact,  one  could 
nave  heard  nothing  else.  But  they  fell  out, 
alas!  —  and  now  they  will  never  quarrel 
again.  Could  not  one  reconcile  them  for 
the  *  nonce  ?  *  Poor  Corinne  —  she  will  find 
that  some  of  her  fine  sayings  won't  suit  our 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  I  am  getting  rather  into  admiration  of 
•  *,  the  youngest  sister  of  *  *.  A  wife 
would ^  my  salvation.  I  am  sure  the  wives 
of  my  acquaintances  have  hitherto  done  me 
little  good.  *  *  is  beautifiil,  but  very  young, 
and,  I  think,  a  fool.  But  I  have  not  seen 
enough  to  judge ;  besides,  I  hate  an  esprii 
in  petticoats.  That  she  won't  love  me  is 
vei^'  probable,  nor  shall  I  love  her.  But, 
on  my  system,  and  the  modem  system 
in  general,  that  don't  si^ify.  The  busi- 
ness (if  it  came  to  business)  would  pro- 
bably be  arranged  between  papa  and  me. 
She  would  have  her  own  way ;  I  am  sood- 
humoured  to  women,  and  docile  ;  and,  if  I 
did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  which  I  should 
try  to  prevent,  we  should  be  a  very  comfort- 
able couple.  As  to  conduct,  that  she  must 
look  to.  But  if  I  love,  I  shall  be  jealous ; 
—  and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  be  ii^  love. 
Though,  after  all,  I  doubt  my  temper,  and 
fear  I  should  not  be  so  patient  as  becomes 
the  bienseance  of  a  married  man  in  my  station. 
Divorce  ruins  the  poor  fitmne^  and  damages 
are  a  paltry  compensation.  I  do  fear  my 
temper  would  lead  me  into  some  of  our 
oriental  tricks  of  vengeance,  or,  at  any  rate, 
into  a  summary  appeal  to  the  court  of  twelve 
paces.     So  '  I'll  none  on't,'  but  e'en  remain 


single  and  solitary  ;  —  though  I  should  like 
to  have  somebody  now  and  then  to  yawn 
with  one. 

Ward,  and,  after  him,  *  *,  has  stolen  one 
of  my  buffooneries  about  Mde.  de  Stael's 
Metaphysics  and  the  Fog,  and  passed  it,  by 
speech  and  letter,  as  their  own.  As  Gibbet 
says, '  they  are  the  most  of  a  gentleman  of 
any  on  the  road.'  W.  is  in  sad  enmity  with 
the  Whigs  about  this  Review  of  Fox  >  (if  he 
did  review  him) ;  —  all  the  epigrammatists 
and  essayists  are  at  him.  I  hate  odds,  and 
wish  he  may  beat  them.  As  for  me,  by  the 
blessing  of  indifierence,  I  have  simplified  my 
politics  into  an  utter  detestation  of  ail  ex- 
isting governments  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  shortest 
and  most  agreeable  and  summary  feeling 
imaginable,  the  first  moment  of  an  univers^ 
republic  would  convert  me  into  an  advocate 
for  single  and  uncontradicted  despotism. 
The  fact  is,  riches  are  power,  and  poverty  is 
slavery  all  over  the  earth,  and  one  sort  of 
estabhshment  is  no  better  nor  worse  for  a 
people  than  another.  I  shall  adhere  to  my 
party,  because  it  would  not  be  honourable  to 
act  otherwise ;  but,  as  to  opinions,  I  don't 
think  politics  worth  an  opinion.  Conduct  is 
another  thing :  —  if  you  begin  with  a  party,  go 
on  with  them.  I  have  no  consistency,  except 
in  politics  ;  and  that  probably  arises  from  my 
inmfTerence  on  the  subject  altogether." 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  interrupt,  for 
a  while,  the  progress  of  this  Journal,  — 
which  extends  throi^h  some  months  ol  the 
succeeding  year, — for  the  purpose  of  no- 
ticing, wiuiout  infiingement  of  cnronological 
order,  such  parts  of  the  poet's  literary  hii^ 
tory  and  correspondence  as  belong  properly 
to  the  date  of  tne  year  1813. 

At  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
month  of  DecemW,  The  Bride  of  Abydos 
was  published,  —  having  been  struck  off, 
like  its  predecessor,  The  Giaour,  in  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  passion  and  imagination 
which  adventures  such  as  the  poet  was  now 
engaged  in  were,  in  a  temperament  like  his, 
calculated  to  excite.  As  the  mathematician 
of  old  required  but  a  spot  to  stand  upon,  to 
be  able,  as  he  boasted,  to  move  the  world, 
so  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  in  fact 
seemed  necessary  to  Byron,  before  that 
lever  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  the 
world  of  the  passions  could  be  wielded  by 
him.  So  small,  however,  was,  in  manv 
instances,  the  connection  with  reality  which 
satisfied  him,  that  to  aim  at  tracing  through 
his  stories  these  links  with  his  own  fiite  and 

I  [A  rorlew  of  the  "  Corretpondence  of  Gllbvrt  Wake- 
field with  Mr.  Fox,"  written  by  the  Hon.  John  William 
Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley,  which  appeared  in  the 
Qaarterly  Review  for  July,  1818.  j 
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fortunes,  which  were,  after  all,  perhaps,  yi- 
sible  but  to  his  own  fiuicy,  would  be  a  task 
as  uncertain  as  unsafe  ;  —  and  this  remark 
applies  not  only  to  The  Bride  of  Abydos, 
but  to  the  Ck>r8air,  Lara,  and  all  the  other 
beautiful  fictions  that  followed,  in  which, 
though  the  emotions  expressed  bv  the  poet 
may  be,  in  general,  regarded  as  vivid  recol- 
lections of  what  had  at  different  times  agi- 
tated his  own  bosom,  there  are  but  little 
grounds, — however  he  might  himself,  occa- 
sionally, encourace  such  a  supposition, — 
for  connecting  him  personally  with  the 
groundwork  or  incidents  of  the  stories. 

While  yet  uncertain  about  the  fate  of  his 
own  new  poem,  the  following  observations 
on  the  work  of  an  ingenious  follower  in  the 
same  track  were  written. 

LflTTBS  148.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Dec.  4. 1813. 

"I  have  redde  through  your  Persian 
Tales ',  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  some  remarks  on  the  blank  pages. 
There  are  many  beautiful  passages,  and  an 
interesting  story ;  and  I  cannot  sive  you  a 
stronger  proof  that  such  is  my  opinion,  than 
by  the  date  of  the  hour — two  o  clock,  —  till 
which  it  has  kept  me  awake  without  a  yawn. 

The  conclusion  is  not  quite  correct  in 
costume:  there  is  no  Muuulman  suicide  on 
record  —  at  least  for  love.  But  this  matters 
not.  The  tale  must  have  been  written  bv 
some  one  who  has  been  on  the  spot,  and  I  wish 
him,  and  he  deserves,  success.  Will  you 
apologise  to  the  author  for  the  liberties  I 
have  taken  with  his  MS.  ?  Had  I  been  less 
awake  to,  and  interested  in,  his  theme,  I  had 
been  less  obtrusive  ;  but  you  know  /  always 
take  this  in  good  part,  and  I  hope  he  will. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  tmll  succeed,  and 
still  more  to  pronounce  what  will  not,  I 
am  at  this  moment  in  that  uncertainty  (on 
our  own  sco*e)  ;  and  it  is  no  small  proot  of 
the  author's  powers  to  be  able  to  charm  and 
Jix  a  fRtyuf s  attention  on  similar  subjects  and 
climates  in  such  a  predicament.  That  he 
may  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  his  readers 
is  very  sincerely  the  wish,  and  hardly  the 
</ou6/,  of  yours  truly,  "B.** 

>  Poemi  hf  Mr.  Galljr  Knight,  of  which  Mr.  Homy 
had  irannalttsd  the  MS.  to  Lord  Byron,  without,  how- 
«?er,  communicating  the  name  of  the  author. 

9  "  Rennet  du  daf  Land  wo  die  Citronen  blUhn,"  &c. 

*  Among  the  Imputed  plagiariimt  to  induitrloutly 
hunted  out  in  hit  writings,  this  line  hai  been,  with  lome- 
what  more  plausibility  than  ii  fk«quent  in  luch  charge*, 
included,  —  the  lyrfc  poet  LoTelaoe  haring,  It  leems, 
written, 

**  The  melody  and  mualc  of  her  face.** 

Sir  Thomai  Brown,  too,  in  his  Religlo  Medici,  says— 


To  the  Bride  of  Abydos  he  made  additions, 
in  the  course  of  printine,  amounting,  alto- 
gether, to  near  two  hun£ed  lines ;  and,  as 
usual,  among  the  passages  thus  added,  were 
some  of  the  nsippiest  and  most  brilliant  in  the 
whole  poem.  Tne  opening  lines,  —  **  Know 
ye  the  land,"  Sec.  —  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  a  song  of  Gk>ethe's  ^  — 
were  among  the  number  of  these  new  in- 
sertions, as  were  also  those  fine  verses, — 
**  Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words 
essay,"  &c.  Of  one  of  the  most  popular 
lines  in  this  latter  passage,  it  is  not  only 
curious,  but  instructive,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having 
at  first  written  — 

**  Mind  on  her  Mp  and  music  in  her  fbce,*' 

he  afterwards  altered  it  to^- 

**  The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  fkce.** 

But,  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  step 
of  correction  brought  the  Imc  to  what  it  is 
at  present  — 

"  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  ihce.'*  * 

But  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid, 
of  those  passages,  with  which  the  perusal  of 
his  own  strains,  during  revision,  inspired 
him,  was  that  rich  fiow  of  eloquent  feeling 
which  follows  the  couplet,  —  "Thou,  my 
Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark,"  &c.  —  a 
strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy  and  ten- 
derness of  thought,  for  music  of  versification, 
and  selectness  of  diction,  has,  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  but  few  rivals  in  eith^ 
ancient  or  modem  song.  All  this  passage 
was  sent,  in  successive  scraps,  to  the  print- 
er,—  correction  following  correction,  and 
thought  ro-enforced  by  thought.  We  have 
here,  too,  another  example  of  that  retouching 
process  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite 
effects  were  attained.  Every  reader  r^ 
members  the  four  beautiful  lines  — 

**  Or,  since  that  hope  denied  hi  worlds  of  strife, 
Bo  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  I 
The  CTening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  1 " 

In  the  first  copy  of  this  passage  sent  to 

**  There  is  music  even  in  beauty,"  See,  The  coincidence, 
no  doubt,  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of  '*  tracking  '* 
thus  a  laTOurite  writer  **  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it)  of  others  "  Is  somettmee  not  unamusing ;  but 
to  those  who  found  upon  such  rescmUances  a  general 
charge  of  plagiarism,  we  may  apply  what  Sir  Walter 
8oott  says.  In  that  most  agreeable  work,  his  Lives  of  the 
NoTelists :  — "  It  Is  a  faTourlte  theme  of  laborious 
dulness  to  trace  such  coincidences,  because  they  ^^pear 
to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher  order  to  the  usual  standard 
of  humanity,  and  of  course  to  bring  the  author  nearer  to 
a  level  with  his  critics." 
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the  publisher,  the  last  Ime  was  written 
thus  — 

r  ammy  i 
**  And  tints  to-morrow  with  ^a  fimdedj  ray"— 

the  following  note  beine  annexed  :  —  "  Mr. 
Murray, — Choose  which  of  the  two  epithets, 
*  ^ncied,'  or  *  airy,'  may  be  the  best ;  or,  if 
neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I  will  dream 
another."  The  poet's  dream  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  lucky,  —  "prophetic"  being  the 
word,  of  all  others,  for  his  purpose.^ 

I  shall  select  but  one  more  example,  from 
the  additions  to  this  [>oem,  as  a  proof  that 
his  eagerness  and  facility  in  producing  was 
sometunes  almost  equalled  by  his  anxious 
care  in  correcting.  In  the  long  passage  just 
referred  to,  the  six  lines  beginning  "  Blest  as 
the  Muezzin's  strain,"  &c.,  having  been  de- 
spatched to  the  printer  too  late  for  insertion, 
were,  by  his  desire  added  in  an  errata  pa^e ; 
the  first  couplet,  in  its  original  form,  being 
as  follows :  — 

**  Soft  as  the  MeccarMae»in*s  straini  Invito 
Him  who  hath  Journey'd  fkr  to  Join  the  rite.** 

Li  a  few  hours  after,  another  scrap  was  sent 
off,  containing  the  hues  thus  — 

**  Blest  as  the  Muessin's  strain  from  Mecca's  dome. 
Which  welcomes  Faith  to  Tiew  her  Prophet's  tomb"— 

with  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

**  December  S.  1818. 

"  Look  out  in  the  Encyclopedia,  article 
Mecca,  whether  it  is  there  or  at  M^iina  the 
Prophet  IS  entombed.  If  at  Medina,  the 
first  lines  of  my  alteration  must  run  — 

**  Blest  as  the  call  which  from  Medina's  dome 
Invltos  DeTOCion  to  her  Prophet's  tomb/'  ftc. 

If  at  Mecca,  the  lines  may  stand  as  before. 
Page  45.  canto  2d,  Bride  of  Abydos. 

"  Yours,  «  B. 

"  You  will  find  this  out  dther  by  article 
Mecca,  Medina,  or  Mohammed.  I  have  no 
book  of  reference  by  me." 

Immediately  after  succeeded  another 
note :  — 

"Did  you  look  out?  Is  it  Medina  or 
Mecca  that  contains  the  Holy  Sepulchre? 
Don't  make  me  blaspheme  by  your  negligence. 
I  have  no  book  of  reference,  or  I  would  save 
you  the  trouble.  I  bluA,  as  a  good  Mus- 
sulman, to  have  confused  the  point. 

"  Yours,  B." 


1  It  wUl  be  seen,  however,  from  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Mr.  Hurraj,  thai  be  himself  was  at  first  unaware  of  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  this  epithet ;  and  it  is  therefore  pro- 


Notwithstanding  all  these  various  changes, 

the  couplet  in  question  stands  at  present 

thus:  — 

**  Blest  as  the  Muesstn's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call.'* 

In  addition  to  his  own  watchfulness  over 
the  birth  of  his  new  poem,  he  also,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  invoked 
the  veteran  taste  of  Mr.  Giffbrd  on  the  oc- 
casion :  — 

Lbttbr  144.       TO  MR.  GIFFORD. 

*'  NoTomber  13. 1818. 

«My  dear  Sir, 

*'I  hope  you  will  consider,  when  I 
venture  on  any  request,  that  it  is  the  reverse 
of  a  certain  Dedication,  and  is  addressed, 
not  to  *  The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,' 
but  to  Mr.  Gifibrd.  You  will  understand 
this,  and  on  that  point  I  need  trouble  you 
no  fiirther. 

'*  You  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at 
a  thing  of  mine  in  MS.  —  a  Turkish  story, 
and  I  should  feel  gratified  if  you  would  do 
it  the  same  favour  in  its  probationary  state 
of  printing.  It  was  written,  I  cannot  say 
for  amusement,  nor  'obliged  by  hunger 
and  request  of  friends,'  but  in  a  state  of 
mind,  from  circumstances  which  occasionally 
occur  to  *us  youth,'  that  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  apply  my  mind  to  some- 
thing, any  thing  but  reality  ;  and  under  this 
not  very  brilliant  inspiration  it  was  com- 
posed. Being  done,  and  having  at  least 
diverted  me  from  myself,  I  thought  vou  would 
not  perhaps  be  offended  if  Mr.  Murray  for- 
warded it  to  you.  He  has  done  so,  and 
to  apologise  for  his  doing  so  a  second  time 
is  the  object  of  my  present  letter. 

"  I  beg  you  will  Jiot  send  me  any  answer. 
I  assure  you  very  sincerely  I  know  your 
time  to  be  occupit^i,  and  it  is  enough,  more 
than  enough,  if  you  read  ;  you  are  not  to  be 
bored  with  the  fatigue  of  answers. 

A  word  to  Mr.  Murray  will  be  sufficient, 
and  send  it  either  to  the  flames  or 

**  A  hundred  hawkers'  load. 
On  wings  of  wind  to  fly  or  fisll  abroad. 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the 
work  of  a  week,  and  scribbled  *  stans  pede  in 
uno '  (by  the  by,  the  only  foot  I  have  to  stand 
on) ;  and  I  promise  never  to  trouble  you 
again  under  forty  cantos,  and  a  voyage 
between  each.    Believe  me  ever 

**  Your  obliged  and  afiectionate  servant, 

"  Byron." 


& 


bable,  that,  after  all,  the  merit  of  the  choice  may  hare 
belonged  to  Mr.  Oiflbrd. 
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The  following  letters  and  notes,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Murray  at  this  time,  cannot 
£iil,  I  think,  to  gratify  all  those  to  whom 
the  history  of  the  labours  of  genius  is  in- 
teresting :  — 


Lirrea  145.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Not.  is.  18IS. 

"  Two  friends  of  mine  (Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Sharpe)  have  advised  me  not  to  risk  at 
present  any  single  publication  separately,  for 
various  reasons.  As  they  have  not  seen  the 
.one  in  question,  they  can  have  no  bias  for  or 
against  the  merits  (if  it  has  any)  or  the 
faidts  of  the  present  subiect  of  our  con- 
versation. You  say  all  the  last  of  *The 
Giaour*  are  gone  —  at  least  out  of  your 
hands.  Now,  if  you  think  of  publbhing  any 
new  edition  with  the  last  additions  which 
have  not  yet  been  before  the  reader  (I  mean 
distinct  from  the  two-volume  publication), 
we  can  add  '  The  Bride  of  Abydos,'  which 
will  thus  steal  ouietly  into  the  world :  if  liked, 
we  can  then  throw  off  some  copies  for  the 
purchasers  of  former  '  Giaours  ;  and,  if  not, 
1  can  omit  it  in  any  future  publication. 
What  think  you  ?  I  reallv  am  no  judge  of 
those  things  ;  and,  with  all  my  natural  par- 
tiality for  one's  own  productions,  I  would 
rather  follow  any  one  s  judgment  than  my 
own. 

•*  P.  8. — Pray  let  me  have  the  proofs  I  sent 
all  to-night.  I  have  some  alterations  that  I 
have  thought  of  that  I  wish  to  make  speedily. 
I  hope  the  proof  will  be  on  separate  pages, 
and  not  all  huddled  together  on  a  mile-long 
ballad^inging  sheet,  as  those  of  The  Giaour 
sometimes  are ;  for  then  I  can't  read  them 
distinctly." 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Not.  is.  I81& 

**  Will  you  forward  the  letter  to  Mr.  Giffbrd 
with  the  proof?  There  is  an  alteration  I 
may  make  in  Zuleika's  speech,  in  second 
canto  (the  only  one  of  hen  in  that  canto). 
It  is  now  thus  — 

'*  And  cane —if  I  eoald  cune — the  daj. 
It  must  be  — 

**  And  mourn  —  I  dare  not  carte  —  the  dnj. 
That  Mw  my  solitary  birth,  Ac.  ftc. 

**  Ever  yours,         "B. 

"In  the  last  MS.  lines  sent,  instead  of 
'living  heart,'  correct  to  'quivering  heart.' 
It  is  in  line  ninth  of  the  MS.  passage. 

Ever  yours  again,         "  B," 


M 


C:;" 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Alteration  of  a  line  in  Canto  2nd. 
"  In/itead  of — 

**  And  tinti  to-morrow  with  Afmcied  ray. 

Print  — 

**  And  tinU  to-morrow  with  propkeHe  ray. 

**  The  ereoing  beam  that  amllee  the  doodi  awayi 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray } 

Or, 

**  An      I  tlntsj  the  hope  of  morning  with  its  lay  i 

Or, 

**  And  gilds  to-morrow's  hope  with  heaTenly  ray. 

"  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Gifford  which 
of  them  b  best,  or  rather  not  worst, 

"  Ever,  &c 

"  You  can  send  the  request  contained  in 
this  at  the  same  time  with  the  revite,  ufier  I 
have  seen  the  said  revue!* 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Not.  13.  IBIS. 

"  Certainlv.  Do  you  suppose  that  no  one 
but  the  Galileans  are  acquainted  with  Adam, 
and  Eve,  and  Cain  i,  and  Noah  ?  —  Surely, 
I  midbt  have  had  Solomon,  and  Abraham, 
and  David,  and  even  Moses.  When  you 
know  that  Zuleika  is  the  Pertkm  poetical 
name  for  Potiphar's  wife,  on  whom  and 
Joseph  there  is  a  long  poem,  in  the  Persian, 
this  will  not  surprise  you.  If  you  want  au- 
thority, look  at  Jones,  D'Herbelot,  Vathek, 
or  the  notes  to  the  Arabian  Nishts ;  and,  if 
you  think  it  necessary,  modd  this  into  a 
note. 

"  Alter,  in  the  inscription,  '  the  most  af- 
fectionate respect,'  to  '  with  every  sentiment 
of  regard  and  respect.'" 

TO  MR.  IfURRAT. 

■*  Not.  14. 1818. 

"  I  sent  you  a  note  for  the  ignorant,  but  I 
really  wonder  at  finding  you  among  them. 
I  don't  care  one  lump  of  sugar  for  my  poetry ; 
but  for  my  costume,  and  my  correctness  on 
those  points  (of  which  I  think  the  fitneral 
was  a  proof),  1  will  combat  lustily. 

"  Yours,  fcc" 


IC 


"  Not.  U.  1818. 

Let  the  revise  which  I  sent  just  now 
(and  no/the  proof  in  Mr.  Gifibrd's  possession) 
be  retumecl  to  the  printer,  as  there  are 
several  additional  corrections,  and  two  new 
lines  in  it.    Yours,  Ac" 

1  Some  doubt  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Murray  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  potting  the  name  of  Gain  Into  ttie 
mouth  of  a  Mussulman. 
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Lsrm  14BL       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  MoTvraber  16. 181S. 

**  Mr.  Hodgson  has  looked  over  and  ttop^ 
pedj  or  TBther  pointed,  this  revise,  which  must 
be  the  one  to  print  from.  He  has  also  made 
some  suggestions,  with  most  of  which  I  have 
complied,  as  he  has  always,  for  these  ten 
years,  been  a  very  sincere,  and  by  no  means 
(at  times)  flattering  critic  of  mine.  He 
likes  it  (you  will  think  ,/2a/<miig(^,  in  this  in- 
stance) better  than  The  Giaour,  but  doubts 
(and  so  do  I)  its  being  so  popular ;  but, 
contrary  to  some  others,  advises  a  separate 
publication.  On  this  we  can  easily  decide. 
I  confess  I  like  the  double  form  better. 
Hodgson  says,  it  is  better  versified  than  any 
of  the  others  ;  which  is  odd,  if  true,  as  it  has 
cost  me  less  time  (thoueh  more^liours  at  a 
time)  than  any  attempt  I  ever  made. 

*'  P.  S.  —  Do  attend  to  the  punctuation  : 
I  can't,  for  1  don't  know  a  comma —  at  least 
where  to  |^|ace  one. 

*'  That  Tory  of  a  printer  has  omitted  two 
lines  of  the  opening,  and  perhaps  more,  which 
were  in  the  MS.  Will  you,  pray,  give  him 
a  hint  of  accuracy  ?  I  have  reinserted  the 
two,  but  they  were  in  the  manuscript,  I  can 


I^BTTn  147.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Norember  17. 1813. 
"  That  vou  and  I  may  distinctlv  under^ 
stand  each  other  on  a  subject,  which,  like 
*  the  dreadful  reckoning  when  men  smile  no 
more,*  makes  conversation  not  very  pleasant, 
I  think  it  as  well  to  write  a  few  lines  on  the 
topic. — Before  I  left  town  for  Yorkshire, 
you  said  that  vou  were  ready  and  wUlin^  to 
give  five  huncired  guineas  for  the  copyright 
of  '  The  GKaour ; '  and  my  answer  was  — 
from  which  I  do  not  mean  to  recede  —  that 
we  would  discuss  the  point  at  Christmas. 
The  new  story  may  or  may  not  succeed  ; 
the  probability,  under  present  circumstances, 
seems  to  be,  that  it  may  at  least  pay  its  ex- 
penses —  but  even  that  remains  to  be  proved, 
and  till  it  is  proved  one  way  or  the  other, 
we  will  say  nothing  about  it.  Thus  then  be 
it :  I  wfll  postpone  all  arrangement  about  it, 
and  The  Giaour  also,  till  Easter,  1814  ;  and 
you  shall  then,  according  to  your  own  notions 
of  fairness,  make  your  own  offer  for  the  two. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  rate  the  last  in 
my  own  estimation  at  half  The  Giaour  ;  and 
according  to  your  own  notions  of  its  worth 
and  its  success  within  the  time  mentioned, 

*  Mr.  fiawwfag  had  addreited  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  Murray :  —  **  I  reoelTed  the  books,  and,  among  them. 
The  Bride  of  Abydoe.  It  is  Tory,  Tery  beautiftil.  liord 
Bynm  (when  I  met  hfan,  one  day,  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's) 


& 


be  the  addition  or  deduction  to  or  fi'om  what- 
ever sum  may  be  your  proposal  for  the  first, 
which  has  already  had  its  success. 

**  The  pictures  of  Phillips  I  consider  as 
nune,  all  three ;  and  the  one  (not  the  Amaout) 
of  the  two  best  is  much  at  your  service,  if  you 
will  accept  it  as  a  present,  fi'om 

"Yours  very  truly, &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  The  expense  of  engraving  firom 
the  miniature  send  me  in  my  account,  as  it 
was  destroyed  by  my  desire  ;  and  have  the 
goodness  to  bum  that  detestable  print  from 
It  immediately. 

'*  To  make  you  some  amends  for  eternally 
pestering  you  with  alterations,  I  send  you 
Cobbett  to  confirm  your  orthodoxy. 

"  One  more  alteration  of  a  into  the  in  the 
MS. ;  it  must  be  — '  The  heart  whose  softr 
ness^  &c, 

**  Remember  —  and  in  the  inscription, '  To 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland,'  urithout 
the  previous  names,  Henry,"  &c. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Norember  90. 181S. 

"  More  work  for  the  Row.  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  beat '  The  Giaour '  —  no  difficult 
task  for  any  one  but  the  author." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  NoTomber  22. 181& 

**  I  have  no  time  to  croM-investigate,  but  I 
believe  and  hope  all  is  right.  I  care  less 
than  you  will  believe  about  its  success,  but 
I  can't  survive  a  single  imsmint ;  it  chokes  me 
to  see  words  misus^  by  tne  printers.  Pray 
look  over,  in  case  of  some  eyesore  escaping 
me. 

**  P.  8.  —  Send  the  earliest  copies  to  Mr. 
Frere,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  GKffbrd, 
Lord  Holland,  Lady  Melbourne  (Whitehall), 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  (Brocket),  Mr.Hodeson 
(Cambridge),  Mr.  Merivale,  Mr.  Ward,  fi'om 
the  author." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  November  2S.  1818. 
"  You  wanted  some  reflections,  and  I  send 
you  per  Se&tn  (see  his  speech  in  Canto  2d, 
page  46.),  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets, 
of  a  pensive,  if  not  an  ethical  tendency.  One 
more  revise  —  positively  the  last,  if  decently 
done  —  at  any  rate  the  /penultimate.  Mr. 
Canning's  approbation  (if  he  did  approve)  I 
need  not  say  makes  me  proud.  ^  As  to  print- 
ing, print  as  you  will  and  how  you  will  — 


was  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  giro  me  a  copy  of  it.  I 
mention  tbis,  not  to  save  my  purchase,  bat  because  I 
should  be  really  flattered  by  the  present." 
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by  itself,  if  you  like ;  but  let  me  have  a  few 
copies  in  sheets, 

**  Norember  24. 1813. 

"You  must  pardon  me  once  more,  as  it  is 
all  for  your  good  :  it  must  be  thus  — 

"  He  makei  a  soUtude,  and  calli  it  pMce. 
*  Makes' IB  closer  to  the  passage  of  Tacitus, 
from  which  the  Uneis  taken,  and  is,  besides 
a  stronger  word  than  *  leaves: 

"  Mark  where  hi*  carnage  and  faU  oonquetU  ceaM— 
He  makes  a  soUtude.  and  calU  it  —  peace." 

Lettem  14S.       TO  MK.  MUBBAY. 

"  Norember  27. 1818. 
•*  If  you  look  over  this  carefully  by  the 
Uut  proof  yrith  my  corrections,  it  is  probably 
nght ;  this  5^011  can  rfo  as  well  or  better :  -- 
1  have  not  now  time.  The  copies  I  men- 
tioned to  be  sent  to  different  friends  last 
mgh^  I  should  wish  to  be  made  up  with  the 
new  Giaours,  iT  it  also  is  ready.  If  not,  send 
Ine  (tiaour  afterwards. 

c^iP"^'  ^*^5??«  !!?«  says  ^MD  the  author 
of  Nourjahad !  I  This  comes  of  lending  the 
drawings  for  their  dresses ;  but  it  is  not 
worth  a  Jormal  corUradiction.  Besides,  the 
criticisms  on  the  supposiHon  will,  some  of 
them,  be  quite  amusing  and  furious.  The 
Onenia£stn  —  which  I  hear  is  very  splendid 
—  of  the  melodrame  (whosoever  it  is,  and  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know)  is  as  good  as  an  ad- 
yertisemcnt  for  your  £astem  Stories,  by  fill- 
ing  their  heads  with  glitter. 


"  P.  S.  You  will  of  course  say  the  truth 
that  I  am  not  the  melodramist  —  if  any  one 
charges  me  in  your  presence  with  the  per- 
tormance." 

Lettik  149.       TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

**  November  S8. 181S. 

"  Send  another  copy  (if  not  too  much  of 
a  request)  to  Lady  Holland  of  the  Journal ', 
in  mv  name,  when  you  receive  this  ;  it  is  for 
Earl  Grey  ^and  I  will  relinquish  my  oum. 
Also  to  Mr.Sharpe,  Lady  Holland,  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  copies  of  '  The  Bride  *  as 
soon  as  convenient. 

"  P.  S.  —  Mr.  Ward"  and  myself  still  con- 
tmue  our  purpose  ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  on  any  arrangement  on  the  score  of  The 
Giaour  and  The  Bride  till  our  return,  —  or, 
at  any  rate,  before  May,  1814,  — that  is,  six 

1  PenroM's  Joarnol,  a  book  pnbUihed  by  Mr.  Murray 
at  this  time. 

'  Mr.  Murray  had  oflbred  Urn  a  thousand  guinea*  for 
.he  two  poemi. 


months  from  hence :  and  before  that  time 
you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  fiir  your 
offer  may  be  a  losing  one  :  if  so,  you  can  do- 
duct  proportionably  ;  and  if  not,  I  shaU  not 
at  any  rate  allow  you  to  go  higher  than  your 
present  proposal,  which  is  very  handsome, 
and  more  than  fair. « 

"  I  have  had  —  but  this  must  be  entre  nous 
—a.  y&y  kmd  note,  on  the  subject  o£  •  The 
Bnde,  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  an 
mvitaUon  to  go  there  this  evening,  which  it 
is  now  too  late  to  accept."' 

TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

"  Norember  «,  I813. 
"  Sunday  —  Monday  rooratag— three  o'dock  —  fa 
my  doublet  and  hose, — •  immt^. 

"I  send  you  in  tune  an  errata  page,  con- 
taimng  an  omission  of  mine,  which  must  be 
thus  added,  as  it  is  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  text.  The  passage  is  an  imitation  alto- 
gether from  Medea  m  Ovid,  and  is  mcomplete 
without  these  two  lines.  Pray  let  this  be 
done,  and  directly ;  it  is  necessary,  will  add 
one  page  to  your  book  (malcmg),  and  can  do 
no  harm,  and  is  yet  m  time  for  the  jtw^^. 
Answer  me,  thou  oracle,  in  the  affirmative! 
You  can  send  the  loose  pages  to  those  who 
have  copies  ah-eady,  if  they  like ;  but  cer- 
tainly to  all  the  critical  copyholders. 

/!  ?•  ?-"-^  ^^^^  got  out  of  my  bed,  (in 
which,  however,  I  could  not  sleep,  whether 
I  had  amended  this  or  not,)  and  so  good 
morning.  I  am  trying  whether  De  TAlle- 
magne  will  act  as  an  opiate,  but  I  doubt  it." 


CI 
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TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

'*  Norember  99. 1813. 
'You  have  looked  at  it! 'to  much  purpose, 
to  allow  so  stupid  a  blunder  to  stand  •  it  is 
not  *  courage'  but  *  carnage  ;*  and  if  ^-ou  don't 
want  me  to  cut  my  own  throat,  see  it  altered. 
"  I  am  very  sony  to  hear  of  the  fall  of 
Dresden." 

Lnraa  iso.       TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 
,  "  Not.  29.  1818.  Monday. 

You  will  act  as  you  please  upon  that 
point ;  but  whether  I  so  or  stay,  I  shall  not 

say  another  word  on  the  subject  till  May 

nor  then,  unless  quite  convenient  to  yourself. 
1  have  many  things  I  wish  to  leave  to  your 
care,  principally  papers.  The  vases  need 
not  be  now  sent,  as  Mr.  Ward  is  gone  to 
Scotland.     You  are  right  about  the  errata 

JuF.  ^^  ®V**"  *•  ^***  *"'****'  ®f  '**«  ^y  J  «»« thousand 
of  hli    Bride  of  Abydoi  •  hare  been  lold  within  a  month." 

—  Sra  Jambs  Mackintosb  :  Life,  rol.  11.  p.  906.] 
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page ;  place  it  at  the  be^ning.  Mr.  Perry 
IS  a  little  premature  in  his  compliments  : 
these  may  oo  harm  by  exciting  expectation, 
and  I  tmnk  we  ought  to  be  above  it— 
though  I  see  the  next  paragraph  is  on  the 
Journal  \  which  makes  me  suspect  you  as 
the  author  of  both. 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have 
said  'in  two  cantos'  in  the  advertisement? 
they  will  else  think  offragments,  a  species  of 
composition  very  well  for  once,  like  one  rum 
in  a  view  ;  but  one  would  not  build  a  town 
of  them.  The  Bride,  such  as  it  is,  is  my 
first  entire  composition  of  any  length  (except 
the  Satire,  and  be  d — d  to  it),  for  The  Giaour 
is  but  a  s^ing  of  passages,  and  Childe  Harold 
is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  un- 
concluded.  I  return  Mr.  Hay's  note,  with 
thanks  to  him  and  you. 

**  There  have  been  some  epigrams  on  Mr. 
Ward :  one  I  see  to-day.  <  The  first  I  did 
not  see,  but  heard  yesterday.  The  second 
seems  veiy  bad.  I  only  hope  that  Mr.  Ward 
does  not  believe  that  I  had  any  connection 
with  either.  The  Regent  is  the  only  person 
on  whom  I  ever  expectorated  an  epigram, 
or  ever  should  ;  and  even  if  I  were  disposed 
that  way,  I  like  and  value  him  too  well  to 
allow  my  politics  to  contract  into  spleen,  or 
to  admire  any  thing  intended  to  annoy  him 
or  his.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
answer  this,  as  I  shall  see  you  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

"  P.  8. — I  have  said  this  much  about  the 
epigrams,  because  I  live  so  much  in  the 
opposUe  campj  and,  from  my  post  as  an  engi« 
neer,  might  be  suspected  as  the  flinger  of 
these  huid-grenadoes ;  but  with  a  worthy 
foe  I  am  aU  for  open  war,  and  not  this 
bush-fighting,  and  have  not  had,  nor  will 
have,  any  diing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  author." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Not.  30. 1813. 

"  Print  this  at  the  endo£  all  ihat  is  of'T/te 

Bride  ofAbydm^  as  an  errata  paee.  Bn. 

"  Omitted,  canto  2d,  page  47.,  after  line  449., 

**  So  that  those  amu  cling  doMr  round  my  neck. 

Read, 

**  Then,  Ifiiijr  Up  once  murmur.  It  must  be 
No  ligh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee.** 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Tuesday  erenlng,  Nor.  80. 1813. 

"  For  the  sake  of  correctness,  particularly 
in  an  errata  page,  the  alteration  of  the 


>  **  Jonmal  of  Llewellin  Penrose,  a  Seaman." 


& 


couplet  I  have  just  sent  (half  an  hour  ago) 
must  take  place,  in  spite  of  delay  or  cancel ; 
let  me  see  the  jnvof  early  to-morrow.  I 
found  out  mvrmur  to  be  a  neuter  verb^  and 
have  been  obliged  to  alter  the  line  so  as  to 
make  it  a  substantive,  thus  — 

**  The  deepest  murmur  of  this  Up  shaU  be 
Mo  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  I 

Don't  send  the  copies  to  the  country  till  this 
IS  all  right." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  Dec.  S.  1818. 

"  When  you  can,  let  the  couplet  enclosed 
be  inserted  either  in  the  pace,  or  in  the  er- 
rata pa^.  I  trust  it  is  in  tune  for  some  of 
the  copies.  This  alteration  is  in  the  same 
part — the  page  hut  one  before  the  last  cor- 
rection sent. 

P.S. — I  am  afirud,  from  all  I  hear,  that 
people  are  rather  inordinate  in  their  expect- 
ations, which  is  very  unlucky,  but  cannot 
now  be  helped.  This  comes  of  Mr.  Perry 
and  one's  wise  fiiends  ;  but  do  not  you  wind 
your  hopes  of  success  to  the  same  pitch,  for 
fear  of  accidents,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
ray  philosophy  will  stand  the  test  very  fairly ; 
and  I  have  done  every  thing  to  ensure  you, 
at  all  events,  fi^m  positive  loss,  which  will 
be  some  satisfaction  to  both." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Dec.  8. 1818. 

"  I  send  you  a  tcratch  or  two,  the  which 
heal.  The  Christian  Observer  is  very  sa^ 
vage,  but  certainly  well  written  —  and  quite 
uncomfortable  at  the  naughtiness  of  book 
and  author.  I  rather  suspect  you  won't 
much  like  the  present  to  be  more  moral,  if 
it  is  to  share  also  the  usual  fate  of  your 
virtuous  volumes. 

"  Let  me  see  a  proof  of  the  six  before  in- 
corporation." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Monday  erenlng,  Dee.  0. 1818. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  except  that  the  lines 
are  not  numbered  properly,  and  a  diabolical 
mistake,  page  67.,  which  must  be  corrected 
with  the  pen,  if  no  other  way  remains ;  it  is 
the  omission  of  ' not!  before  ' disagreeable* 
in  the  note  on  the  amber  rosaiy.  This  is 
really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold  —  I  mean 
the  misnomer  of  Bride.  Prav  do  not  let  a 
copy  go  without  the  *not;*  it  is  nonsense, 

*  C*  Th^  say  Ward  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it : 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  fey  tt."3 
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and  worse  than  nonsense,  as  it  now  stands. 
I  wish  the  printer  was  saddled  with  a  vam- 
pire. 

•*  P.S.— It  18  Still  haih  instead  of  have  in 
age  20. ;  never  was  any  one  so  mmtsed  as 

am  by  your  devils  of  printers. 

**  P.  9. — i  hope  and  trust  the  *noV  was  in- 
serted in  the  first  edition.  We  must  have 
something — any  thing  —  to  set  it  right.  It 
is  enough  to  answo*  for  one's  own  bulls, 
without  other  people's." 

LiTTBB  IN.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*<  December  S7.  ISIS. 
"  Lord  Holland  is  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
and  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you 
could  obtain,  and  send  as  soon  as  possible, 
Madame  D'Arblay's  (or  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth's)  new  work.  I  know  they  are  not 
out ;  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  your  Jlio- 
jeity  to  command  what  we  cannot  with  much 
suing  purchase,  as  yet.  I  need  not  say  that 
when  you  are  able  or  willing  to  confer  the 
same  favour  on  me,  I  shall  be  obliged.  I 
would  almost  fall  sick  myself  to  get  at  Mc^ 
dame  D'Arblay's  writings. 

"  P.  S. — You  were  talking  to-day  of  the 
American  edition  of  a  certain  unquenchable 
memorial  of  my  voungcr  days.  As  it  can't 
be  helped  now,  I  own  I  have  some  curiosity 
to  see  a  copy  of  trans-Atlantic  typography. 
This  you  will  perhaps  obtain,  and  one  for 
yourself;  but  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not 
hnpori  more,  because,  terioutiy,  1  do  wish  to 
have  that  thing  forgotten  as  much  as  it  has 
been  forgiven. 

"  If  you  send  to  the  Globe  editor,  say 
that  I  want  neither  excuse  nor  contradiction, 
but  merely  a  discontinuance  of  a  most  ill- 
grounded  charge.  I  never  was  consistent 
in  any  thing  but  my  politics ;  and  as  my 
redemption  depends  on  that  solitary  virtue, 
it  is  murder  to  carry  away  my  last  anchor." 

Of  these  hasty  and  characteristic  missives 
with  which  he  despatched  off  his  **  still- 
breeding  thoughts,"  there  yet  remain  a  few 
more  that  might  be  presented  to  the  reader ; 
but  enough  has  here  been  given  to  show  the 
fastidiousness  of  his  self-criticism,  as  well 
as  the  restless  and  unsatisfied  ardour  with 
which  he  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  perfection, 
—  still  seeing,  according  to  the  usual  doom 
of  genius,  much  fiuther  than  he  could  reach. 

An  appeal  was,  about  this  time,  made  to 
his  generosity,  which  the  reputation  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  proceeded  would,  in 
the  minds  of  most  people,  have  justified  him 
in  treating  with  disregard,  but  which  a  more 
enlarged  feeling  of  humanity  led  him  to  view 
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in  a  ver^  different  light ;  for,  Vhen  expostu- 
lated with  by  Mr.  Murray  on  his  generous 
intentions  towards  one  "  whom  no£:>dy  else 
would  five  a  single  farthing  to,"  he  answered, 
**  it  is  tor  that  very  reason  /  give  it,  because 
nobodv  else  will."  The  person  in  question 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Ashe,  author  of  a  certain 
notorious  publication  called  *'  The  Book," 
which,  from  the  delicate  mysteries  discussed 
in  its  pages,  attracted  far  more  notice  than 
its  talent,  or  even  mischief,  deserved.  In  a 
fitj  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  sincere  penitence, 
this  man  wrote  to  Lord  Byron,  alleging  po- 
vertv  as  his  excuse  for  the  vile  uses  to  which 
he  nad  hitherto  prostituted  his  pen,  and 
soliciting  his  Lordship's  aid  towards  ena- 
bling him  to  exist,  in  future,  more  reputably. 
To  this  application  the  following  answer, 
marked,  in  the  highest  degree,  by  good  sense, 
humanitv,  and  honourable  sentiment,  was 
returned  by  Lord  Byron  :  — 

Lbttbr  ISS.       TO  MR.  ASHE. 


*'  4.  Bennet  Street,  St.  Jamet'c,  Dec.  14. 181S. 


"Sir, 

**  I  leave  town  for  a  few  days  to- 
morrow :  on  my  return,  I  will  answer  your 
letter  more  at  length.  Whatever  may  be 
your  situation,  I  cannot  but  commend  your 
resolution  to  abjure  and  abandon  the  publi- 
cation and  composition  of  works  such  as 
those  to  which  you  have  alluded.  Depend 
upon  it  they  amuse ^w,  disgrace  both  reader 
and  writer,  and  benefit  none.  It  will  be  my 
wish  to  assist  vou,  as  far  as  my  limited 
means  will  admit,  to  break  such  a  bondage. 
In  your  answer,  inform  me  what  sum  you 
think  would  enable  you  to  extricate  younelf 
from  the  hands  of  your  employers,  and  to 
regain,  at  least,  temporary  independence, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  it.  At  present,  I  must  conclude. 
Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  I  re- 
gret, for  your  own  sake,  that  you  have  ever 
lent  it  to  the  works  you  mention.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  merely  repeat  your  own  words  m 
your  letter  to  me,  and  have  no  wish  what- 
ever to  say  a  single  syllable  that  mav  appear 
to  insult  your  misfortunes.  If  I  have, 
excuse  me ;  it  is  unintentional.    Yours,  &c 

"  Byhon." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  Ashe  mentioned, 
as  the  sum  necessary  to  extricate  him  from 
his  difficulties,  160/. — io  be  advanced  at 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  month  ;  and, 
some  short  delay  having  occurred  in  the  re- 
ply to  this  demand,  the  modest  applicant,  in 
renewing  his  suit,  complained,  it  appears,  of 
neglect :  on  which  Lord  BjTon,  with  a  good 
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temper  which  few,  in  a  similar  case,  ccmld 
imitate,  answered  him  as  follows  :  — 


Lvrm  15S.       TO  MB.  ASHE. 


Sir, 


«Jamui79.1814. 


When  jon  accuse  a  vtm^er  of  ne- 
glect, you  forget  that  it  is  possible  busi- 
ness or  absence  from  London  may  have  in- 
terfered to  delay  his  answer,  as  has  actually 
occurred  in  the  present  instance.  But  to 
the  point.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can 
to  extricate  you  from  your  situation.  Your 
first  scheme  <  I  was  considering  ;  but  your 
own  impatience  appears  to  have  rendered  it 
abortive,  if  not  irretrievable.  I  will  deposit 
in  Mr.  Murray's  hands  (with  his  consent} 
the  sum  you  mentioned,  to  be  advanced  for 
the  time  at  ten  pounds  per  month. 

"P.S. — I  write  in  the  greatest  hurry, 
which  may  make  my  letter  a  little  abruot ; 
but,  as  I  nid  before,  I  have  no  wish  to  ois- 
your  feelings." 


The  service  thus  humanelv  proflered  was 
no  leas  punctually  performecf ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing IS  one  of  the  many  acknowledg- 
ments of  payment  which  I  find  in  Ashe's 
letters  to  Mr.  Murray :  —  "I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  enclose  you  another  memorandum 
for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  in  compliance 
with  die  munificent  instructions  or  Lord 
Byron.*« 

1£8  fifiend,  Mr.  Merivale,  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  those  Selections  fix>m  the  Anthologv 
which  we  have  seen  he  regretted  so  much 
not  having  taken  with  him  on  his  travels, 
published  a  poem  about  this  time,  which  he 
thus  honours  with  his  praise. 

Lrtis  164.       TO  MR.  MS&IVALB. 

**  Jaiiaw7, 1814. 

"  My  dear  Merivale, 

"  I  have  redde  Roncesvaux  with  very 
great  pleasure,  and  (if  I  were  so  cfisposed') 
see  very  little  room  for  criticism.  There  is 
a  choice  of  two  lines  in  one  of  the  last 
cantos, — I  tlunk  '  Live  and  protect'  better, 
because  'Oh  who?'  impKes  a  doubt  of 
Roland's  power  or  inclination.  I  would 
allow  the — but  that  point  you  yourself 
must  determine  on  —  I  mean  the  doubt  as 
to  where  to  place  a  part  of  the  Poem, 
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s  WlMO  dMM  monthly  dtobanenMiiU  had  amoontod 
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New  Booth  Waloa,  whldi  had  bean  afBln  oflteed  to  him. 
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whether  between  the  actions  or  no.  Only 
if  you  wish  to  have  all  the  success  you  de^ 
serve,  n^iwr  SUen  toJHetuU,  and — as  I  am 
not  the  least  troublesome  of  the  number  — 
least  of  all  to  me. 

**  I  hope  you  will  be  out  soon.  March, 
air,  ilfaroft  is  the  month  for  the  trade,  and 
they  must  be  considered.  You  have  writ- 
ten a  very  noble  Poem,  and  nothing  but  the 
detestable  taste  of  the  day  can  do  you  harm, 

—  but  I  think  you  will  beat  it.  Your 
measure  is  uncommonly  well  chosen  and 
wielded."^ 

In  the  extracts  firom  his  Journal  Just 
shren,  there  is  a  passage  that  cannot  fad  to 
nave  been  renuuked,  where,  in  speaking  of 
his  admiration  of  some  lady,  whose  name  he 
has  himself  left  blank,  the  noble  writer  says 

—  "a  wife  would  be  the  salvation  of  me." 
It  was  under  this  conviction,  which  not  onlv 
himself  but  some  of  his  friends  entertained, 
of  the  prudence  of  hb  taking  timely  refuge 
in  matrimony  fix>m  those  perplexities  which 
form  the  sequel  of  all  less  regular  ties,  that 
he  had  been  induced,  about  a  year  before, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  marriage, 

—  at  least,  as  seriously  as  his  thoughts  were 
ever  capable  of  beinff  so  turned,  —  and 
chiefly,  I  believe,  by  tne  advice  and  inter- 
vention of  his  friend  Lady  Melbourne,  to 
become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a  relative 
of  that  lady.  Miss  Milbanke.    Thou^  hb 

assurance  of  friendship  and  regard  accom- 
panied the  refusal ;  a  wish  was  even  ex- 
pressed that  they  should  continue  to  write 
to  each  other,  and  a  correspondence,  in  con- 
sequence, —  somewhat  singular  between  two 
young  persons  of  different  sexes,  inasmuch 
as  love  was  not  the  subject  of  it,  —  ensued 
between  them.  We  have  seen  how  highly 
Lord  Byron  estimated  as  well  the  virtues 
as  the  accomplishments  of  the  young  lady  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  on  neither  side,  at 
this  period,  was  love  either  felt  or  pro- 
fesseo.  * 

In  the  mean  time,  new  entanglements,  in 
which  his  heart  was  the  willing  dupe  of  hb 
fimcy  and  vanity,  came  to  engross  the  youne 
poet :  and  still,  as  the  usual  penalties  of  such 
pursuits  followed,  he  again  found  himself 
sighing  for  the  sober  yoke  of  wedlock,  as 
some  security  against  their  recurrence.  There 

Tho  imn  was  aoooidin^y,  bj  Lord  Bjroa't  orders,  paid 
into  his  hands. 
>  This  letter  Is  bat  a  fragment,— the  remainder  being 

lost. 

«  The  reader  has  already  seen  what  Lord  Byron  himself 
says,  hi  his  Joomal,  on  this  sohleet:  — **  What  an  odd 
dtoattan  and  frtendshlp  Is  oars  I -- without  one  spaih  of 
lore  on  either  side,**  Ac  te. 
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were,  indeed,  in  the  interval  between  Mim 
Milbenke's  reiuaal  and  acceptance  of  him» 
two  or  three  other  young  women  of  rank  who, 
at  difl«rent  tinies»  fidnned  the  fuk(ieet  of  his 
matrimonial  dreams.  In  the  sodetj  of  one 
of  ^ese,  whose  fiunily  had  kms  honoured  me 
with  their  friendship,  he  and  I  rassed  mueb 
of  our  tiaae,  during  this  and  tne  preceding 
spckg;  and  it  will  he  found  that,  in  a  subs^ 
quent  part  of  his  correspondence,  he  repre- 
sents me  as  havina  entertained  an  anxious 
wish  that  he  ahould  so  far  cultivate  my  tut 
friend's  fiivour  as  to  give  a  chance,  at  least,  of 
matrimonv  being  the  result. 

That  I,  more  than  once,  expressed  some 
such  feeling,  Is  undoubtedly  true.  FuOy  con* 
curring  with  the  opinion,  not  only  of  hunselC 
but  of  others  of  his  friends,  that  in  marriage 
lay  his  only  chance  of  sdvation  from  tne 
sort  of  perplexing  attachments  into  which  he 
was  now  constantly  tempted,  I  saw  in  none 
of  those  whom  he  admired  with  more  Imti- 
mate  views  so  many  requisites  for  the  (uffi» 
cuh  task  of  winninc  him  into  fidelity  and 
happiness,  as  in  the  mdy  in  question.  Com- 
binittg  beauty  of  the  highest  order  with  a 
mind  intdligent  and  ingenuous, ^having  just 
learning  enough  to  give  refinement  to  her 
taste,  and  fisr  too  xmich  taste  to  make  pre- 
tensions to  learning,— -with  a  patrician  spirit 
proud  as  his  own,  but  showing  it  only  in  a 
delicate  generosity  of  spirit,  a  feminine  h^- 
mindedness,  which  would  have  led  her  to 
tolerate  his  defects  in  consideration  of 


noble  qualities  and  hie  slory,  and  even  to 
sacrifice  silentlv  some  of  her  own  happiness 
rather  than  violate  the  responsibifihr  in  which 
she  stood  pledged  to  the  world  ror  Ms  ;  — 
such  was,  ffom  long  experience,  my  impres- 
sion of  the  character  or  this  lady  ;  and  per- 
ceiving Lord  Bvron  to  be-  attracted  by  her 
more  obvious  claims  to  admiration,  I  rek  a 
pleasure  no  less  in  rendering  justice  to  the 
stiU  rarer  qualities  which  she  possessed,  than 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  my  noble  friend's 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  higher  model 
of  female  character  than  he  had,  unluckily 
for  himself,  been  much  in  the  habit  of  study- 
ing. 

To  this  extent  do  I  confess  nnrself  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  sort  of  (eefing  which 


I  inwnwWMwtj  on  the  ■|>peMmceof  The  CorMir,  CwUh 
tboM  etaMMdow  venet,  **  Weap,  teightsr  of  a  royal 
UiMb'*  appended  to  H,)  a  lerlM  of  tMack*,  Bol  eoBftMd  to 
Lord  Byron  hteMlf.  hut  iteed  alao  •!  all  thoae  who  hid 
lately  become  his  firiendi,  wai  commenced  hi  Che  Courlaff 
and  Moralaf  Post,  and  cariied  on  thrangh  the  tioitei 
part  of  ttie  monthi  of  Fehruary  and  March.  The  poteC 
•elected  by  thete  writon,  ae  m  gmmd  of  cenfore  on  the 
poet,  wae  one  «hkh  Meier,  perhapa,  etren  theanelrei 
would  afreetodanamoaghliclataMtopnlMr-aBBMly, 
the  atonement  which  he  had  endeaTonred  to  naka  for 
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tome.  But  in  taking  for  nanted 

(as  it  will  appear  he  did  from  one  of  hb  left* 
ters}  that  I  entertained  any  very  decided  or 
definite  wishes  on  the  sul^ect,  he  gave  me 
more  credit  for  seriousness  m  my  suggestions 
than  I  deserved.  If  even  the  ladynenel^ 
theuBconacicNis  iA%dct  of  these  specnhrtions, 
by  whom  he  was  r^|arded  in  no  other  li^ 
than  that  of  a  diatinmiished  acquaintasHse, 
could  have  consented  to  undertake  the  pe» 
rilous»«-but  still  possible  and  ^ocioa%  — 
achievement  of  atrarhing  Byioa  to  virtue,  I 
own  that,  sanguinely  as,  in  theory,  I  mi^ 
have  looked  to  the  result,  I  shouU  have  seen, 
not  without  tiemUing,  the  happinesa  of  one 
whom  I  had  known  and  vataMd  froas  her 
childhood  risked  in  the  eaperimenft. 

I  shall  now  procoed  to  resume  the  thread 
of  the  Journal,  which  I  had  broken  oC  and 
of  which,  it  wUl  be  perceived,  the  noble  au- 
thor himself  had,  for  some  weeks,  at  this 
time,  interrupted  the  progress. 
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•*  Journal,  1814.— Febroar}'  18.  Better  than 
a  month  since  I  last  jonmafised :  —  most 
of  it  out  of  London  and  at  Notts.,  but  a 
busy  one  and  a  pleasant,  at  least  three  weeks 
of  it.  On  my  return,  I  find  all  the  news- 
papers in  hysterics  *,  and  town  in  an  uproar. 


the  yoothftil  fidlenoe  of  hli  Satire  hr  a  measure  of  juitioe, 
ea^iaole  eren  bk  ite  orernuwhigSi  to  evei  j  one  whom  he 
eoBeeived  he  had  wfeaged. 

Netwittiitaadint  the  careieti  taMin  vfaldw  hart  and 
eliewhere,  he  ipeaki  of  theee  atunlte,  It  U  evMont  Uwt 
theyannojedhim;— an  eAct  which.  In  reading  thena 
over  BOW,  we  fhMdd  be  qit  to  wonder  thefoooM  pradoce. 
dU  wo  not  raeelieet  the  property  wMeh  Diyden  altfi. 
to  **MnaU  wlto,**  la  cotoBUB  wRh  oMtahi  other 


We  fcarce  cooM  knew  they  lire,  hat  that  they  M/r.' 
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Ml  tht  avowal  and  lepoblicalaoii  of  two 
■tansas  on  PtineeBS  CSiarlotte'a  weeping  at 
RegeiKT^  npeedk  to  Laaderdak  in  1812.  * 
The^  are  daiW  at  it  stiH; — some  of  the 
abii8egood,ailofitheartf.  TheytaUcofa 
motion  in  our  Hoase  upon  k  —  be  ic  so. 

''  Chyt  op— rcdde  the  Morning  Post,  con- 
taiaiD^  the  battie  of  Buonaparte  *,  tibe  de- 
stnMtMHi  of  the  Gnstoi»4ionae^  and  apar»> 
gnph  on  me  as  long  aa  my  pedigree,  and 
^,  aatuoaL* 
[oMtouae  is  rctaned  to  Enghnd.  He 
h  ray  best  IKand,  the  most  fively,  and  a 
<yf  the  most  sterling  talenta  extant. 
'Tile  Oofsair'  has  bees  conceiired, 
written,  published,  &c.  since  I  last  took  up 

They  tell  me  it  haa  great 
;— it  was  written  sow  amorr,  and 
mucli  £njm  emdimce.  M nnray  is  satined 
with  its  progress ;  and  if  the  pnblic  are 
eooally  so  wiui  the  perasal,  there's  an  end 
or  the  matter. 

ltlD0O*Q0dk 

'*Been  to  Hanson^s  on  business.  Saw 
Rogers,  and  had  a  notefiom  Lady  Melbourne, 
who  says,  it  is  said  I  am  'much  out  of 
spirits.'  I  wonder  if  I  reiAy  am  or  not  ?  I 
have  certainly  enough  of '  that  perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  npon  the  heart,*  and  it  is 
better  they  shonld  beliere  it  to  be  the  result 
of  these  attacks  than  of  the  roil  cause ;  but 
-~ay,  ay,  alwaja  hmi^  to  the  end  i]^  the 
cfasf>ter. 

'*Hobhouse  haa  told  me  ten  thousand 
anecdotes  of  Kapoleen,  aQ  good  and  true. 
My  friend  H.  is  the  most  entertaining  of 
companions,  and  a  fine  feOow  to  boot. 

"  Kedde  a  little  •—  wrote  notes  and  letters, 
and  aB»  akme,  which  Locke  says  is  bad 
ooaanany.  '  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle.'  ^ — 
Unl— *the  idleness  is  troublesome;  but  I 
can^  see  so  mnch  to  regret  in  the  solitude. 

The  Ibllowfng  if  a  ipedmeB  of  tihe  tmni  in  which 
Hmm  pwtj  MBribev  ooold  tfMB  i|iMk  of  •!)•  oTlhe  mMtMv 
of  Bnsltch  aoog:  —  **  Thoy  might  have  slept  in  oblivloo 
with  Lord  Curliilo'f  Dramas  and  Lord  Byron's  Poems." 
-.**  Sonne  oeitnin|r  extol  Lord  Bynin's  Pbem  mnch,  but 
BMMt  of  ttie  beet  Judges  plane  his  X^ordriilp  rather  km  in 
the  Hst  of  oar  ndnor  poets.** 

>  [See  Work$,  p.  6SS.] 

*  [The  battle  of  Brienne  was  fbogfat.  Feb.  1. 1814.] 

>  £Bj  fire,  on  the  ISth  of  February.} 

*  [*'  We  are  informed  fh>m  T«ry  good  authority,  that 
as  sooD  as  tlw  Boose  of  Lords  meet  again,  a  Peer  of  rery 
independent  prindples  and  character  intends  to  give 
notiee  of  n  motion  occasioned  by  a  late  spontaneoos 
aTowal  of  a  copy  of  verses  by  Lord  Bynm,  addressed  to 
the  PriDcese  ChailoCte  of  Wales,  tai  which  he  haa  taken 
the  most  onimnnCable  Ubertlea  with  heraugaatihllior*s 

this  motion  being  of  a  personal 


nature,  it  wHl  be  necessary  to  glTetheaoUe  Satlriel  I 
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The  more  I  see  of  men,  the  less  I  like  them. 
If  I  could  but  say  so  of  women  too,  all 
would  be  well.  Why  can't  I  ?  I  am  now 
six-and-twenty ;  ray  passions  have  had 
enough  to  cool  them;  my  affectiona  more 
dian  enough  to  wither  them,  —  and  yet  — 
and  yet —  always^  and  btU — *  Bxcdlent 
well,yott  are  a  fishmonger — get  thee  to  a 
nunnery.' — *  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my 
bent.' 

**  Midnight. 

"  Beran  a  letter,  which  I  threw  mto  the 
fire.  Kedde — but  to  little  purpose.  E^d 
not  Tisit  Hobhoose^  as  I  promised  and 
ou^it.  No  matter,  the  loss  is  mine.  Smoked 
cigars. 

**  Napoleon  r — this  week  wifi  decide  hia 
fate.  All  seems  against  him ;  but  I  believe 
ftBiJiogehewiUwin  —  at  leastTSeariMck 
tiie  invwhsfir^^^nSaTmht  have  we  to  pre- 
scribe sovereigns  to  rrance?  Oh  for  a 
Republic!  *  Brutus,  thou  steepest.'  Hob- 
house  abounds  in  continental  anecdotes  of 
this  extraordinary  man  ;  all  in  favour  of  his 
intellect  and  courage,  but  against  his  &or- 
hommie.  No  wonder ;  —  how  should  he, 
who  knows  mankind  well,  do  other  than 
despise  and  abhor  them  ? 

"  The  greater  the  equality,  the  more  im- 
partially evil  is  distributee!,  and  becomes 
tighter  by  the  division  among  so  many  — 
therefore,  a  Republic  I 

"  More  notes  firom  Madame  dfi  j^tag  un- 
answered— and  so  tEey  shall  remain.  I 
admire  her  abilities,  but  realK  her  society  is 
overwhelming  —  an  avalanche  that  buries 
one  in  glittering  nonsense  —  all  snow  and 
sophistry. 

**  Shsll  I  go  to  Mackintosh's  on  Tuesday? 
nml^I  did  not  go  to  Marquis  Lans- 
downe's,  nor  to  Was  Benry's,  though  both 
are  pleasant.    So  is   Sir  James's, — but  I 

di^s'  notice,  that  be  may  prepare  himself  for  his  defence 
agidnst  a  charge  ef  so  aggraxFated  a  nature,**  ftc.— 
Morning  Pott,  Feb.  18.] 

*  [**  SoUtmie^*'  said  the  Doctor  one  day, "  Is  dangerous 
to  reason,  without  behig  IhToorable  to  viitua:  pleasuies 
of  some  sort  are  necessary  to  the  kitcMofitiial  as  to  the 
corporeal  health  \  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be 
likely,  for  the  most  port,  to  lUl  «  sacrifoe  to  appetite ; 
for  the  soUdtatkHM  of  sense  an  alwa|«  at  hand,  and  a 
dram  to  a  racant  and  soUtavy  person  is  a  speedy  and 
sedudng  relief."—^*  BeaMmber,"  contksned  he,  **  that 
the  solitary  mortd  is  oeitataily  hnailous,  probably  super- 
stitions, and  possibly  mad :  the  mind  stagnates  for  want 
of  employment,  grows  morbid,  and  is  extinguished  like 
a  candle  in  fbnl  air.  *  All  is  best,'  says  Cheyne,  '  as  it 
has  been,  excepting  tiie  errors  of  our  own  free  will.* 
Burton  conchides  his  loQg  book  upon  melandholy  with 
this  important  precept —*  Benot  ttUtom,  be  not  idle** 
Reaaember  Cheyne*B  position,  and  obeerre  Burton's  pre- 
cept.**.—JoAfSMNstoia,  p.  SS.] 
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don*t  know  —  I  beliere  one  ia  not  the  better 
for  parties  ;  at  least,  unless  some  regnanie  is 
there. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  any  body  could 
make  such  a  world ;  for  what  purpose  dan- 
dies, for  instance,  were  ordained — and  kings 
—  and  fellows  of  colleges — and  women  of 
'  acertain  age*— and  many  men  of  any  age — 
and  myself,  most  of  all  I 

**  *  DItmim  prlico  djUim  ab  Inacbo. 
NU  loteratt,  an  panpor,  at  InAmA 
De  fMite,  tub  dio  norerto, 
l^ctima  nil  mberanUi  Old. 
eoglannr/ Ac  > 


"  Is  there  any  thinff  beyond ? — toho knows? 
A'tf  that  can*t  tell.  Who  teUs  that  there  u  f 
He  who  don*t  know.  And  when  shall  he 
know  ?  perhaps,  when  he  don't  expect,  and 

Gnerally  when  he  don't  wish  it.  In  this 
It  respect,  however,  all  are  not  alike :  it 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  education,— 
something  upon  nerves  and  habits  —  but 
most  upon  digestion. 

**  Satardajr,  Fcib.  19. 

**  Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Rich- 
ard. By  Jove,  he  is  a  soul  I  Life — nature 
—  truth  without  exaggeration  or  diminution. 
Kemble's  Hamlet  u  perfect ;  —  but  Hamlet 
is  not  Nature.  Richard  is  a  man ;  and 
Kean  is  Richard.   Now  to  my  own  concerns. 

*'  Went  to  Waite'iB.  Teeth  are  all  right 
and  white ;  but  he  savs  that  I  grind  them  in 
my  sleep  and  chip  tne  edges.  That  same 
sleep  is  no  friend  of  mine,  though  I  court 
him  sometimes  for  half  the  twent^^our. 

*<  Fabnufy  M. 

"  Oot  up  and  tore  out  two  leaves  of  this 
Journal  —  I  don't  know  why*  Hodgson 
just  called  and  gone.  He  has  much  bon^ 
hommie  with  his  other  good  qualities,  and 
more  talent  than  he  has  yet  had  credit  for 
beyond  his  circle. 

"  An  invitation  to  dine  at  Holland  House 
to  meet  Kean,    He  is  worth  meeting  ;''and 


>  [•*  Wbectaafr  ymi  boMt  a  iDoiwreli'i  Mrtk, 

WUle  WMtth  anboanded  round  you  Sowi, 
Or  poor,  and  aprans  from  wlgar  aaith. 

Mo  plC7  for  bii  ricUm  Pluto  knowa. 
We  all  mniC  traad  th«  patlia  of  ftte, 

ADd  erar  abakei  tb«  mortal  um, 
Wboaa  lot  ambarka  ua.  soon  or  lata. 

On  Chan»*i  boat,  ah  I  aarar  to  rotnni.'* 

FRAMCia.] 

•  ["  Kean  ei^ojed  a  baa#-iteak  at  the  Coal-Hole,  or  a 
devil  or  a  s>^ll  at  one  of  the  amaU  taTenis  near  the 
theatre ;  but  the  dreaa  and  oeremony,  and  good  baharioor 
incident  to  *  company'  overiet  him  altogether.  He 
Tiaited  LonI  Byroo  (then  hia  great  admirer)  Tory  re- 
luctantly.'* ^iVactor'f  Ufe  niKem^  toL  ii.  p.  140. 
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I  hope,  by  getting  into  good  society,  he  will 
be  prevent^  from  falling  like  Cooke.  *  He 
is  greater  now  on  the  stage,  and  olThe  should 
never  be  less,  lliere  is  a  stupid  and  under- 
rating criticism  upon  him  in  one  of  the 
newspapers.  I  thought  that,  last  n^t, 
though  great,  he  rather  under-acted  more 
than  the  first  time.  This  may  be  the  effect 
of  these  cavils ;  but  I  hope  he  has  more 
sense  than  to  mind  them.  He  cannot  ex- 
pect to  maintain  his  present  eminence,  or  to 
advance  still  higher,  without  the  envy  of  his 
green-room  f^ows,  and  the  nibbling  of  their 
admirers.  But,  if  he  don't  beat  Sican  idl, 
why  then — merit  hath  no  purchase  in  *tfaese 
coster-monger  days.' 

"I  wish  Uiat  I  nad  a  talent  forthe  drama; 
I  would  write  a  tragedy  now^  But  no,  —  it 
is  gone.  Hodgson  talks  of  one, —  he  >pnll  do 
it  well ; — and  I  think  M — e  [lloore]  should 
try.  He  has  wonderful  powers,  and  much 
variety;  besides,  he  has  lived  and  felt.  To 
write  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  heart,  the 
heart  must  have  been  tried,  —  but,  perhaps, 
ceased  to  be  so.  While  you  are  under  tne 
influence  of  pasaons,  you  only  feel,  but  can- 
not describe  them, — any  more  than,  when 
in  action,  you  could  turn  round  and  tell  the 
story  to  your  next  neighbour  I  When  aH  is 
over,  —  all,  all,  and  irrevocable, — trust  to 
memory — she  is  then  but  too  faithful. 

"Went  out,  and  answered  some  letters, 
vawned  now  and  then,  and  redde  the  '  Rob- 
bers.' Fine, — but '  Fiesco'  is  better  s ;  and 
Alfieri  and  Monti's  *Aristodemo'Aei<.«  They 
are  more  equal  than  the  Tedeschi  drama- 
tists. 

"  Answered  —  or  rather  acknowledged  — 
the  receipt  of  young  Reynolds's  poem,  Salie. 
The  lad  is  clever,  but  much  of  nis  thoughts 
are  borrowed,  —  whence^  the  Reviewers  may 
find  out.  ^  I  hate  discouraging  a  young  one  ; 
and  Ithink, — though  wild  and  more  oriental 
than  he  would  be,  had  he  seen  the  scenes 
where  he  hair  placed  his  tale,— that  he  has 
much  talent,  and,  certainly,  fire  enough. 


The  aequdof  the  actor's  atory,  if  poaalble  a  atlll 
and  more  degrading  one  than  that  of  hia  eminent  pre- 
deceaaor  O.  F.  Cooke,  ia  giten  with  all  tendetneea  by 
this  biographer.] 

>  [Schlller'a  •*  Robbers**  and  •«  Fleaco*'  hare  both 
been  translated  hito  BngUsh  ;  the  former  by  Mr.  Thom|>- 
son,  the  latter  \rf  Meaart.  Noehden  and  Stoddart.] 

4f*MontI  owed  the  first  dURiaion  of  hia  rfpitarttm  to 
his  '  Aristodemo,'  a  tragedy,  which  la  a  atodi  play,  noc- 
withstanding  the  passion  and  Intereat  are  totally  cionfineii 
to  the  chief  character."—  HoaHOuaa.] 

*  [Safle,  a  poem  by  John  Hamflton  Reynokb,  Esq.,  tn 
imitation  of  Lord  Byron,  waa  pabliahed  In  ISU.  Fw 
Lord  Byron's  friendly  letter  of  advtee  to  the  ynvthtal 
author,  see  Btbomiajia.] 
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'^Recefred  a  very  singular  epistle ;  and 
the  mode  of  its  conveyance,  through  Lord 
NL's  hands,  as  curious  as  the  letter  itself 
But  it  was  gratifying  and  pretty. 

**  Here  I  am,  alone,  instead  of  dining  at 
Lord  H.'s,  where  I  was  asked,  — hut  not  ii^ 
dined  to  go  any  where.  Hohhouse  savs  I 
am  ^irowing  a  hup  garoUf  —  a  solitary  holv 
gobhn.  TVue ; — '  I  am  mj^self  alone.'  The 
mat  week  has  been  passed  in  reading — see- 
ing plays  —  now  and  then  visitors  —  some- 
times yawning  and  sometimes  sig^g,  but  no 
writinc, — save  of  letters.  If  I  coum  always 
read,  I  should  never  feel  the  want  of  society. 
Do  I  rc«ret  it  ? — nm  I — '  Man  delights  not 
AM,'  and  only  one  woman— at  a  time. 

**  There  is  something  to  me  very  softening 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  —  some  strange 
influence,  even  if  one  is  not  in  love  with  them 
— which  I  cannot  at  all  account  for,  having 
no  very  high  opinion  of  the  sex.    But  yet, 

—  I  always  feel  in  better  humour  with  my- 
self and  every  thing  else,if  there  is  a  woman 
within  ken.  Even  Mrs.  Mule  >,  my  fire- 
lighter,— the  most  ancient  and  withered  of 
her  kind, — and  (except  to  myself)  not  the 
best-tempered  -*  always  makes  me  laugh,  -« 
no  difficult  task  when  I  am  '  i'  the  vein.' 

"  Heigho  I  I  would  I  were  in  mine  island  I 

—  I  am  not  well ;  and  yet  I  look  in  good 
health.  At  times,  I  fear, '  I  am  not  in  my 
perfect  mind ;'  —  and  yet  my  heart  and  head 
nave  stood  many  a  crash,  and  what  should 
ail  them  now  ?  They  preyupon  themselves, 
and  I  am  sick — sick — 'Pnthee,  undo  this 
button  —  why  should  acat,  a  rat,  a  dog  have 
life  —  and  XAouno  life  atall?'<  Six-and- 
twenty  years,  as  they  call  them,  why,  I  might 
and  shculd  have  been  a  Pasha  by  this  time. 
'  I  'gm  to  be  fr-weary  of  the  son/s 
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*  TUi  aadeiit  hooiemaid,  of  whose  gaant  aoA  witch- 
Hk*  appearance  It  wetdd  be  taDposilble  to  oonvef  aaf 
Idea  but  br  the  pencD,  ftirniihad  one  amonf  the  nume- 
rooa  fawtanoei  of  Lord  Bjrroo'f  praoenea  to  attach  hfaa- 
■eir  to  any  thing,  howerer  homely,  that  had  onoe  enUated 
hUsood  nature  In  tti  behalf,  and  become  aiiodrted  with 
hie  thoiifbtt.  He  flnt  fbund  thia  oU  woaoan  at  hia 
todflnai  in  Bennet  Street,  where,  ibr  a  whole  aeaaon, 
she  waa  the  perpetual  acarecrow  of  hia  Tisltors.  When, 
nest  jear,  he  took  chamben  In  Albany,  one  of  the  great 
adrantagea  which  hia  firleoda.  looked  to  in  the  change  waa, 
that  they  ahoold  get  rid  of  thia  phantom.  But,  no,— 
there  abe  was  again —he  had  actually  brought  her  with 
him  from  Bennet  Street.  The  following  year  mw  him 
married,  and,  with  a  regular  eatabUshment  of  senrants, 
in  Floeadilly;  and  here,— as  Ifrs.  Mule  had  not  made 
her  eppearaaoe  to  any  of  the  Tisltors,  —  It  was  concluded, 
nsU^t  that  the  witch  had  Tanished.  One  of  those 
frfenda.  howerer,  who  had  asost  ftmdly  indulged  In  thia 
peranaaiosi,  happoniag  to  call  one  day  wlten  all  the  male 
part  of  the  establishment  were  abroadf  saw,  to  his  dismay, 
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**  Buonaparte  is  not  yet  beaten  ;  but  has 
rebutted  Blucher,  and  repiqued  Schwartzen^ 
bui^.  *  This  it  is  to  have  a  head.  1£  be 
agam  wins, '  Vie  victis  I ' 
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•*  Sunday,  March  B, 

On  Tuesday  last  dined  with  Rogers,  — 
Madame  de  Stael,  Mackintosh,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  and  Payne  Knight,  Lady  Donegal, 
and  MissR,  there.  Sheridan  told  a  very 
good  story  of  himself  and  Madame  de  Re- 
camier's  handkerchief;  Erskine  a  few  stories 
of  himself  only,  SAe  is  going  to  write  a  big 
book  about  England,  she  says  ;  -—I  believe 
her.  Asked  by  her  how  I  Uked  Miss  *  *'a 
[Edgeworth's]  thing,  called  «•  [Patronage], 
and  answered  (very  sincerely)  that  I  thought 
it  very  bad  for  her,  and  worse  than  anv  of  the 
others.  Afterwards  thou^t  it  possflue  Lady 
Donegal',  being  Irish,  nught  be  a  patroness 
of  *  *  [Miss  Ed^worthl,  and  was  rather 
sorry  for  my  opimon,  as  I  hate  putting  peo- 
ple mto  ftisses,  either  with  themselves  or 
their  favourites ;  it  looks  as  if  one  did  it  on 
purpose.  The  party  went  off  veiy  well,  and 
the  fish  was  very  much  to  my  gusto.  But 
we  got  up  too  soon  after  the  women ;  and 
Mrs.  Connne  always  lingers  so  long  after 
dinner  that  we  wisn  her  m —  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  To-day  C.  [Campbell]  called,  and  while 
sitting  here  in  came  Merivale.  o  During  our 
colloqu3[,  C.  ^ignorant  that  Merivale  was 
the  writer)  iibused  the  'mawkishness  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  of  Grimm^s  Corres- 
pondence.' I  (knowing  the  secret^  chaneed 
the  conversation  as  soon  as  I  could  ;  and  C. 
went  away,  quite  convinced  of  having  made 
the  most  favourable  impression  on  his  new 
acquaintance.  Merivale  is  luckily  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  or,  Opd  he  knows  what 
might  have  been  engendered  from  such  a  mala- 

the  door  opened  by  the  same  grim  personage,  improTed 
considerably  in  point  of  habiliments  since  he  last  saw  her, 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  scale  of  her  master's 
household,  as  a  new  peruke,  and  other  symptoms  at  pro- 
motion, testliicd.  When  asked  "  how  he  came  to  carry 
this  old  woman  about  with  him  firom  place  to  place,** 
Lord  Byron's  imly  answer  wm,  **  The  poor  old  deril  was 
so  kind  to  me.*' 
s  [**  Why  should  a  dog,  a  hone,  a  rat  have  liis^ 

And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  **—  Lemr,  act  t.  sc.  t.] 

*  [**  I  *gln  to  be  a-weeiy  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  Uie  estate  of  the  world  were  now  undone.** 

Mmebetk,  act  ▼.  sc.  8.] 
«  [Napoleon  fought  the  battle  of  Nangis  against  Blucher 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1814,  and  that  of  Montereau 
againat  Frinee  Schwartsenburg  on  the  ibllowiog  day.] 

>  [The  Marquis  of  Donegal  married,  in  17M,  Anna, 
danghter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  May,  bart.] 

•  [J.  H.  MeriTale,  Esq.,  author  of  **  Orlando  hi  Bon- 
cesralles,**  Ac  Ac.  I  now  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Bankrapl^  Court.] 
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prop.  I  did  not  look  at  Iniii  while  this  was 
goinj;  on,  bat  I  felt  like  a  coal —for  I  like 
Menvale,  as  well  as  the  artide  in  question. 

"  Asked  to  Lad?  Keith's  ^  to-morrow 
evening —  I  think  1  will  go  ;  but  it  is  the 
first  party  invitation  I  have  accepted  this 
'  seaaon/  as  the  learned  Fletcher  called  it, 
when  that  vooagest  beat  of  Lady  *  **s  cat 
my  eve  and  cheek  open  with  a  misdirected 
pebble -^ '  Never  mmd,  my  Lord,  the  scar 
win  be  gone  before  the  teasom;'  as  if  one's 
eye  was  of  no  importance  in  the  mean  time. 

**  Lord  Brskine  called,  and  gave  me  his 
fiunous  pamphlet  >,  with  a  marginal  note  and 
corrections  m  his  handwriting.  Sent  it  to 
be  bound  supertily,  and  shall  treasure  k, 

**  Sent  my  fine  print  of  Napoleon  to  be 
firamed.  It  it  fiwned  ;  and  the  Emperor  be- 
comes his  robes  as  if  he  had  been  hatched 
in  them. 

"IfHchT. 

**  Rose  at  seven  —  ready  by  haiCf  ast  eight 
— ^  went  to  Mr.  Hanson^,  Berkeley  Square 

—  went  to  church  with  his  eldest  dangliter, 
Mary  Anne  (a  eood  girl),  and  gave  her  away 
to  the  Earl  of  Poitsmoutli.  >  Saw  bw  fiiiriy 
a  countess  —  congratulated  the  fimiily  and 
groom  (bride)  —  drank  a  bumper  of  wine 
(wholesome  sherris)  to  dieir  fishcity,  and  all 
that  —  and  came  home.  Asked  to  stay  to 
dinner,  but  could  not.  At  three  sat  to  Phil- 
lips for  faces.  Called  on  Lady  M.  [Melboume] 
-—  I  like  her  so  well,  that  I  always  stay  too 
long.    (Mem.  to  mend  of  that.) 

**  Passed  the  evening  with  Hobhouse,  who 
lias  beeun  a  poem,  which  promises  h%hly  ; 
-*wish  he  would  go  on  with  it.  Heard 
some  ciiriouB  extracts  ftom  a  life  of  Morosini, 
the  blundering  Venetian,  who  blew  op  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  with  a  boaab,  and  be 
d— d  to  him  I  Waxed  sleepy  — just  come 
home  — must  go  to  bed,  and  am  eagsged  to 
meet  Sheridan  to-morrow  at  Rogers's. 

"  Queer  ceremony  that  same  of  marriage 

—  saw  many  abroad,  Greek  and  Catholic — 
one,  at  Aomff,  many  years  ago.  There  be  some 
strange  phrases  m  the  prologue  (the  exhor^ 
tation),  which  made  me  turn  away,  not  to 
laugh  in  the  fiice  of  the  surpliceman.  Made 
one  blunder,  when  I  joined  the  hands  of  the 
happy — rammed  their  left  hands,  by  ndsmke. 


1  [Heitcr-Maria,  eldest  djuightar  and  co-belr  of  Heorjr 
Thrale,  Eaq.,  of  StrMtharo,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johiuon, 
was  married,  in  1808,  to  Vlicount  Keith.] 

*  [Thomaa  Lord  BrtUne  puMUIied,  In  1?97,  a  fNOBphlet 
entitled  *'  A  VIeir  of  the  CaoM*  and  Oooieqiieocefl  of 
the  War  with  France,'*  which  li  aald  to  hare  gone 
through  forty-eight  editicaa.] 

*  [This  marriage  was  dedansd  nnll  In  1696 ;  a  Jury 
having  dfidded,  that  Lord  Portamoutfa  wb  not  vampm 
menUt  when  he  contracted  It.] 
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ibto  one  another.  Corrected  it — bustled 
back  to  the  akar-nii,  and  smd  'Amen.* 
Portsmouth  responded  as  if  he  had  got  the 
whole  b^  heart ;  and,  if  aa^  thing,  was  ra- 
ther before  the  priest.  It  is  now  midnight 
and        •  •  «. 

**  Mavch  14).  TlMr*a  Diy. 

*•  On  Tuesday  dined  with  Rc«eia,-*-MM^ 
intoflh,  Sheridan,  Sharpe, — nmch  talk,  and 
good,  — all,  except  mj  own  litde  prattle. 
ment.  Much  of  old  tmtes —  Home  Tooke 
— the  Trials — evidence  of  Sheridan,  and 
anecdotes  of  those  timea,  wfaen  /,  alas  I  was 
an  m&nL  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  woidd 
have  BMde  an  EngKah  Lonl  Edward  Fits- 
gcfald. 

"Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes's,— 
where,  by  the  by,  he  could  net  lunre  well  set 
down  hmsdC  as  he  and  I  were  the  only 
drinkers.  Sherry  iKans  to  stand  for  Weat^ 
minster,  as  Cochrane^  (the  atock^joUnng 
hoaxer)  must  vacate.  Broogham  b  a  eaiK 
didate.  I  fear  £br  poor  dear  Sheiry.  Both 
have  talents  of  the  Ughest  order,  but  the 
jrounester  has  sef  a  character.  Weshailaee, 
if  he  Hves  to  Sherry's  age^  how  he  wiU  pass 
over  the  redhot  ploughshares  of  public  life. 
I  don't  know  wh^,  but  I  hate  to  see  the  aU 
ones  lose ;  particularly  Sheridan,  notwith* 
standing  all  his  rneehmnceie, 

"  Received  many,  and  the  kindest,  thanks 
from  Lady  Portsmouth,  pcre  and  mtre^  for 
my  match-making.  I  don't  r^ret  it,  as  she 
looks  the  countess  well,  and  is  a  vcr^  good 

Sit  is  odd  how  wdl  she  canies  her  new 
ours.  She  looks  a  difSvent  womanrand 
high4ired,  too.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  could 
make  so  good  a  peeress. 

"  Went  to  the  pbjr  with  Hobhouae.  Mrs. 
Jordan  superlative  m  Hoyden  ^  and  Jones 
well  enough  in  Foppington.  What  pit^f 
what  wit  I — helas  1  Congreve  and  Vanbnigh 
are  your  only  comedy.  Our  societv  is  too 
insipid  now  for  the  like  copy,  nould  moi 
go  to  Lady  Keith's.  Hobhouse  thought  it 
odd.  I  wonder  he  shoold  like  partiea.  If 
one  is  in  love,  and  wants  to  break  a  com- 
mandment and  covet  any  thing  that  is  there, 
they  do  very  welL  But  to  go  out  amongst 
the  mere  herc^  without  a  motive,  pleasure, 

*  [Lord  Codirane,  now  Bail  of  Dundnmkl,  vaa  ex« 
peUed  fron  the  ordtf  of  the  Bath,  and  ften  hie  teat  Is 
the  Hottie  of  Oenmont  In  the^arty  part  of  1S14,  In  con- 
•e<|«ence  of  having  been  ftnmd  guilty  by  the  Coait  of 
King*!  Bench  of  an  Improper  naiMBarre  on  tiie  Stock 
Exchange,  to  combination  with  hla  ynde  Hr.  Codiraao 
Johnstone.  His  lordship^  career  aa  a  lea  oOoer  had 
been  befbre^tbat  nnfortunate  tteie  fltastrlons,  and  It  Imt 
been  oven  more  so  sabtequentiy.] 

*  [Mrs.  Jordan  finally  retfa^  ftam  the  ttage  la  \tl% 
and  died  at  St  Clood  in  Jidy,  1816.] 
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or omnk— 'sdeatli I  'IVnoMofit.'  He 
toM  me  ao  odd  re|>oit,  —  tbac  /  am  the 
Botuai  Comd,  tiM  reritMt  Gonatr,  and  that 
part  of  Bjr  travela  are  wippoaed  to  have  ^asa- 
ed  in  pnvaej.  Uv  I  —  people  aeaiietmies 
hit  near  the  truth;  but  never  the  whole  troth. 
H.  don\  know  what  I  ww  about  the  year 
after  he  left  the  Levant ;  nor  does  any  one 
—nor  —  nor— nor— however,  it  is  a  lie — 
bnt»  *  I  doubt  the  equlvocalaon  of  the  fiend 
that  lies  like  trudi  r 

"  I  aliali  have  letters  of  importance  to« 
Bonow.  lVhich,«*,  '^or**?  he^io! 
«*-•«  is  in  my  heart,  **  in  my  head,  **in 

Xcye,  and  the  tmgle  one,  mayen  knows 
9«.  All  write,  and  will  be  answered. 
'  Since  I  haye  cr^  in  fiiyour  with  myself,  I 
■■St  maintain  it  f  but  /never  *  mistook  my 
person/  thooch  I  tUnk  others  have. 

"  •  •  caHed  lo-daey  in  great  demir  about 
his  mistress,  who  has  taken  a  freak  of  *  *  *. 
Bb  bcnn  a  letter  to  her,  but  was  obliged  to 
stop  short —  I  finished  it  for  him,  and  he 
oo^ed  and  sent  it.  If  Ae  holds  out,  and 
keeps  to  my  inatmetions  of  affected  indiflbN 
ence,  she  wiU  lower  her  colours.  If  ^e 
don't,  ha  will,  at  least,  cet  rid  of  her,  and  she 
don't  seem  much  worm  kee|pnic.  But  the 
poor  lad  is  in  loye— if  that  is  we  case,  she 
w9i  win.    When  they  once  discover  their 

**  Sleepy,  and  must  go  to  bed. 

«  TMidiy,  March  IS. 

**  Dined  yesterday  with  Rogers,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Snarpe.  Sheridan  could  not  come. 
Sharpe  told  seyeni  yeiy  amnsing  anecdotes 
of  Henderson,  die  actor.  *  Stsj^  iSHhttt^ 
and  came  home,  having  drunk  so  much  tea, 
that  I  <fid  not  set  to  sleep  till  six  this  motn- 
ing.  R.  says  1  am  to  be  in  lUr  Qnarteriy — 
cut  up,  I  presume,  as  they  '-hate  us  youth.' 
ITimporte,  As  Shatpe  was  passing  l^the 
doors  of  some  debatmg  society  (the  West- 
minsler  Foram),  in  Ins  way  to  dmner,  he 
saw  mbrioked  on  the  walls  Scoift  name  and 
mme^*ynMi  the  best  poet?'  being  the 
miestion  of  the  evening ;  sjid  I  suppose  all 
ttie  Templars  and  would^bea  took  our 
riiymes  in  vain  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy. Which  had  the  greater  show  of 
lumds,  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  I  feel 


I  (This 

dtodte  llSi,  inhbtUfty-temith  jeur.  In  Mr.  Sharpet 
ek«nt  little  Tolone  of  **  KiMjt*'  vtti  to  faiaid  an 
lacaraitins  letter  to  Hendanoo,  written  a  fevdaji  taAwe 
Ua  death,  glTlhg  an  aoeoant  of  John  Kemhle*!  first  ap- 
on  the  Iienaow  boerdi,  fa  the  character  of 
■*  Theve  faaa  not,**  Mgri  Mr.  Bbafpe^been  raeh 
a  int  ninaiMwe  onee  yours  i  yet  nature,  thoo^  the 
hea  been  bonatlAal  to  him  hi  flsore,  haa  denied  hfan  a 
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the  coupling  of  the  names  as  a  eompUment, 
— though  Ithink  Scott  deserves  better  com- 
pany. 

«  W.  W.  [Weddefbum  Webster]  caHed  — 
LOTd£r8kine,LordHo]bnd,&c.&c.  Wrote 
to  •  •  the  Oorsair  rqwrt.  She  says  she 
dont  wonder,  since  *  Gonrad  is  so  Hke:  It 
is  odd  that  one,  who  knows  me  so  thoroughly, 
should  tefi  me  this  to  my  ftwce.  However, 
if  she  don't  know,  nobody  can. 

"  Mackintosh  is,  it  seems,  the  writer  of  the 
defensive  letter  in  the  Moraina  Ovonicle. 
If  so,  it  is  veiy  kind,  and  more  &aa  I  did  for 
mysdf.^ 

**  Told  Murray  to  secure  for  me  Bandello's 
Italian  Novels  at  the  sale  to-monrow.  To 
me  they  wiH  be  mrff .  Redde  a  sadre  on 
myself,  called '  Anti-Byron,'  mid  told  Mur- 
rey to  publish  it  if  he  hked.  The  ol]ject  of 
the  autnor  is  to  prove  me  an  atheist  and  a 
systematic  oon^iretor  i^ainst  law  and  go- 
vemment.  Some  of  the  verse  isjrood ;  the 
prose  I  donlt  quite  understand.  He  asserts 
that  my '  deleterious  works '  have  had  '  an 
eiiect  upon  civil  society,  which  requires,' 
&c.&e.Acand  his  own  poetiy.  It  is  a 
lengthy  poem,  and  a  lona  preface,  with  an 
harmonious  title^age.  lake  die  fiy  in  the 
fiMe,  I  seem  to  have  got  upon  a  wheel  which 
makes  much  dust ;  but,  unlike  the  said  fly,  I 
do  not  take  it  all  for  my  own  raising. 

"  A  letter  from  BeUa  *,  which  I  answered. 
I  shall  be  m  love  with  her  again,  if  I  don't 
take  care. 

"I  shall  begin  amore  regular  system  of 
reading  soon. 

**  Thnadar.  March  17. 

*  I, have  been  spanring  with  Jackson  for 
exercise  this  morning ;  and  mean  to  continue 
and  renew  my  acquamtance  with  the  muffles. 
My  chest,  and  aims,  and  wind  are  in  very 
good  plkht,  and  I  am  not  in  flesh.  I  used 
to  be  a  hard  hitter,  and  my  arms  are  veiy 
long  for  my  hei^t  (5  feet  8^  inches).  At 
any  rate,  exa>cise  is  good,  and  this  the  se- 
verest of  all ;  fendne  and  the  broodt^word 
never  fetigued  me  hatf  so  much. 

"  Redde  the  '  Quarrels  of  Authors'  (an- 
other sort  of  ^^arrM^)^«a  new  work,  by 
that  most  entertaming  and  researching  writer, 
IsraelL    They  seem  to  be  an  initable  aet, 


Ton  hare  been  lo  long  without  a  *  brother  near 
the  throne,'  that  It  wlU  perhapi  beneflt  yon  to  to  obliged 
to  tottir  yonneif  In  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lord  Townley, 
and  MaAwell  <  but  in  Lear.  BSchard,  Falttaff,  and  Bene- 
diet,  yon  haTo  nothing  to  Itor,  notwtthatanding  the 
known  flckleneat  of  the  jmblte,  and  ito  great  lore  ofno- 
▼eity."— p.  IS.] 

*    CSM  BTaORIANA.] 

*  [Mte  lOllMSike,  afterwaidt  La4y  Byron.] 
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wad  I  with  niTBelf  well  out  of  it.  'HI  not 
march  through  Coventry  vith  them,  that's 
flat.'  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  with  scrib- 
bling ?  It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  re> 
gret  is  useless.  But,  an'  it  were  to  do  again, 
—  1  should  write  acain,  I  suppose.  0uch 
is  human  nature,  at  least  mv  snare  of  it ; — 
though  I  shall  think  better  ot  myself,  if  I  have 
sense  to  stop  now.  Ifl  have  a  wife^  and  that 
^ife  has  a  son  —b^  anybody —  I  wtDl)nng 
up  mmeTieir  m  the  most  anti-poetical  way — 
make  him  a  lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or — any  thiny. 
But,  if  he  writes  too,  I  shall  be  sure  he  is 
none  of  mine,  and  cut  him  off  with  a  Bank 
token.    Must  write  a  letter — three  o'clock. 

**  Sunday,  March  SO. 

**  I  intended  to  go  to  Lady  Hardwicke's  *, 
but  won't.  I  always  begin  the  day  with  a 
bias  towards  going  to  parties ;  but,  as  the 
evening  advances,  my  stimulus  fiuls,  and  I 
hardly  ever  go  out  —  and,  when  I  do,  alwajrs 
regret  it.  This  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
one  ;  —  at  least,  the  hostess  is  a  very  superior 
woman.  Lady  Lansdowne's<  to  morrow — 
Lady  Heathoote's '  Wednesday.  Um  I  —  I 
must  spur  myself  into  floing  to  some  of  them, 
or  it  wiU  look  like  rudeness,  and  it  is  better 
to  do  as  other  people  do — confound  them ! 

"  Redde  Machiavel,  parts  of  Chardin,  and 
Sismondi,  and  Bandello  —  by  starts.  Redde 
the  Edinbursh,  44v  just  come  out.-  In  the 
beginning  of  the  article  on  'Edgeworth's 
Patronage,'  I  have  gotten  a  hi^  compliment, 
I  perceive.  *  Whraier  this  is  creditable  to 
me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  does  honour  to  the 
editor,  because  he  once  abused  me.  BAany 
a  man  will  retract  praise ;  none  but  a  high- 
spirited  mind  will  revoke  its  censure,  or  am 
praise  the  man  it  has  once  attacked.  I  have 
often,  since  ro  v  return  to  Endand,  heard  Jef- 
frey most  highly  coounendea  by  those  who 
know  him  for  things  independent  of  his  t»* 
lents.    I  admire  mm  for  thit  —  not  because 


1  tl'blUp  Yorfce,  third  Barl  of  HwdwIeiL*,  mwrtod,  in 
178S.  BUsabaUi,  ikWfhUr  of  the  Barl  of  Balcarrai.] 

•  [LoolM-Bnuna,  daughtor  of  ttia  Barl  of  licfaMtar, 
was  marrtod.  In  1808,  to  the  Uarquis  of  Lantdowno,  at 
that  tlm«  Lord  Henry  Petty.] 

*  [Catharine-Sophia,  daushtar  of  John  Mannen,  Baq., 
of  Grantham-Orange,  co.  LIneoln :  the  was  nuunied,  in 
1701.  to  Sir  GUbert  HaathcoCe.] 

4  [**  It  it  no  illght  eonfolatlon  to  ua,  while  raflbring 
onder  alternate  reproaches  for  Hl-timed  severity,  and 
inJitiUcious  praise,  to  reflect  that  no  Tory  miscUeroui 
eflhcts  have  as  yet  resulted  to  the  literature  of  the  countiy, 
from  this  imputed  mlsbehariour  on  our  part.  PoweriU 
genius,  we  are  persuaded,  wIU  not  be  repressed  even  by 
nqjust  castigation  i  nor  will  the  most  excessive  pralae 
that  can  be  lavished  by  sincere  admiration  ever  abate  the 
eflbrts  that  are  fitted  to  attain  to  excellence.  Our  alleged 
severity  upon  a  youthlUl  production  has  not  prevented 
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he  has  pramd  me  (I  have  been  so  prnsed 
elsewhere  and  abused,  alternately,  that  mere 
habit  has  rendered  me  as  indifferent  to  both 
as  a  man  at  twenty-six  can  be  to  any  thing), 
but  because  he  is,  perhaps,  thepnl^  mtm  who, 
under  the  relations  in  which  he  and  I  aCand, 
or  stood,  with  n§ud  to  each  other,  wookl 
have  had  the  lil^rali^  to  act  thus ;  none 
buta^^atsouldaredhaaardit.*  The  height 
on  wmch  he  stands  has  not  made  him  giddy  ; 
—  a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on  c»> 
viUing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  As  to  the 
justice  of  his  pannyric,  that  is  matter  at 
taste.  There  are  plenty  to  question  it,  and 
glad,  too,  of  the  opportunity. 

"  Lord  Erskine  called  to.day.  Hemeana 
to  cairy  down  his  reflections  on  the  war-^ 
or  rather  wars — to  the  present  d«r.  Itnist 
that  he  will  Must  send  to  Mr.  Murray  to 
get  the  binding  of  mv  copy  of  his  pampihlet 
finished,  as  Lord  E.  hss  promised  me  to 
correct  it,  and  add  some  maisinal  notes  to 
it.  Any  thinff  in  his  handwriting  will  be  a 
treasure,  whicn  will  gather  compound  interest 
from  years.  Erskine  has  high  expectationa 
of  Mackintosh's  promised  History.  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  a  classic,  when  finished. 

"  Sparred  with  Jackson  again  yesterday 
momim,  and  shall  to-morrow.  I  feel  all  the 
better  for  it,  in  spirits,  though  my  aims  and 
shoulders  are  very  stiff  from  it.  Mem.  to 
attend  the  pugilistic  dinner :  —  Marquesa 
Huntley*  is  m  the  chair. 

"  Lord  Erskine  thinks  that  ministers  must 
be  in  peril  of  goin^  out  So  mudi  the  better 
for  him.  To  me  it  is  the  same  who  are  in 
or  out ;-— we  want  something  more  than  a 
change  of  ministers,  and  some  day  we  will 
have  it. 

**  1  remember',  in  riding  fit>m  Chrisao  to 
Castri  (Delphos),  along  the  sides  of  Par- 
nassus, I  saw  six  eagl^  in  the  air.  It  is 
uncommon  to  see  so  many  together ;  and  it 
was  the  number — not  the  species,  which  is 


the  noble  author  fW»  hmamtmtwtg  the  flnt  poet  of  bla 
time."— £«M.  Jbe.  voL  zzlL  p.  416.] 

•  [  _  ••  All  our  little  buda,  at  least  aU  mtaa. 

Dear  JeOrey,  once  my  most  redoubled  Ibe 
(As  fltr  as  rhyme  and  criticism  oombine. 

To  make  such  puppets  of  OS  thinga  below  J 
Are  over  t  Here's  a  health  to  *  Auld  Lang  Syne!* 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  ftoe^bot  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  mrtdy,  and  1  own  it  from  my  soul.** 

Dom  Jms,  g.  X.  tt.  160 

*  [Afterwards  fifth,  and  last,  Duke  of  Gordon.  He 
died  in  May.  1886.] 

7  Pait  of  this  passage  has  been  already  extracted,  but 
I  have  aUowed  it  to  remain  here  in  its  original  poaition> 
on  account  of  the  singularly  sudden  maanar  in  which  It 
Is  introduced. 
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oMaiBon  enough — that  excited  my  atten- 
tion.' 

**  The  bet  binl  I  ever  fired  at  was  an 
eagfei^  on  the  ahore  of  the  Gulf  of  Leninto, 
near  Vostttia.  It  was  onlj  wounded^  and 
I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye  was  so  bright ; 
hat  it  pined,  and  died  in  a  few  days ;  a^  I 
■erer  did  since,  and  nerer  will,  attempt  the 
death  of  another  bird.  I  wondor  what  put 
these  two  things  into  my  head  just  now  r  I 
haire  been  rcMing  Sismondi,  and  there  is 
nothing  there  that  could  induce  the  reooU 


**  I  am  mightily  taken  with  Braccio  di 
Montone,  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and  Bccelino. 
But  the  last  is  not  Bracciaferro  (of  the  same 
name),  Comit  of  Ravenna,  whoise  history  I 
want  to  trace.  There  is  a  fine  enpaving  in 
Lavater,  finom  a  picture  by  Fus^i,  of  that 
Raielin,  over  the  body  of  Blleduna,  punished 
by  him  fi>r  a  hkch  in  her  constancy  during 
his  absence  in  the  Crusades.  He  was  right 
—bat  I  want  to  know  the  story.* 

"  Last  mgjtit,  party  at  Lansdowne  House. 
To-ni^t, party  at  Ladv  Charlotte  Greville's' 
—deplorable  waste  of  time,  and  something 
of  temper.  Nothing  imparted  ^  nothing 
acquired — talking  without  ideas : — if  any 
thing  like  thougki  m  mv  mind,  it  was  not  on 
the  subjects  on  which  we  were  gabbling. 
Heigho ! — and  in  this  way  half  London  pass 
what  is  called  life.  To-morrow  there  is 
Ladv  Heatbcote's — shall  I  go?  yes — to 
punish  myself  for  not  having  a  pursuit. 

"Let  me  see  — what  did  I  see?  The 
only  person  wlio  much  struck  me  was  Lady 
S  •  •  d's  [Stafford's^  eldest  daughter,  Lady 
CL  L.*  [<3iariotte  Leveson.]  They  say  she 
is  fua  pretty.  I  don*t  know— every  thing 
is  ptetty  that  pleases ;  but  there  is  an  air  of 

I  fb  fall  Dtarf  for  1811,  Lord  ByrOQ  m^,  *«  I  irar  a 
Siflit  of  iweiM  M|^  (  Hobhome  Mft  thej  w«r»  TnltarMt 
at  least  in  cooTenatloo),  and  I  teiaed  tbe  oman.  On 
Che  daj  before,  I  oompoaed  the  lines  to  Pamaaa ui ,  and 
on  bciiolding  tlie  birds  had  a  hope  that  Apollo  had 
necepCed  aay  honafe.*'  •*  See  ITorAs,  p.  11.] 


*  [Fusell's  pictnre  of  Baselln  Braodaferro  musinf 
over  Mednna,  slain  Ij  him  fiir  dlslofa^  during  his 
abaence  In  the  Holj  Land,  was  eshiUled  at  the  Bojal 
Acadamj  hi  1780.  Mr.  Knowlea,  in  his  Lifs  of  the 
painter,  ralalas  the  following  aneodote:^**  Fuaeli  fre- 
qoantlr  taiTentad  the  sabject  of  hia  pietores  vifefaoat  the 
aid  of  the  poet  or  historian,  as  In  his  composltkin  of 
Euelin,  Belisaire,  and  some  others:  these  he  deno- 
minated *  philosophical  ideu  IntoltiTe,  or  lentiment  per- 
sonlSed.*  On  one  occasion  he  was  much  amused  bj  the 
following  inquiry  of  Lord  Byron :  *  I  have  been  looking 
in  Tain,  Mr.  Fusell,  for  scmie  months,  in  the  poets  and 
historians  of  Italy,  for  the  subject  of  your  picture  of 
Bsaelin :  pray  where  Is  It  to  be  found  ?*   *  Otdf  in  my 
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mml  about  her — and  her  colour  changes — 
and  there  is  that  sh^ess  of  the  antekme 
(which  I  ddi^t  in)  m  her  manner  so  much, 
that  I  observed  her  more  than  I  did  any  other 
woman  in  the  rooms,  and  only  looked  at  any 
thing  else  when  I  thought  she  might  per- 
ceive and  feel  embarrassed  by  my  scrutmy. 
After  all,  there  may  be  sometninc  of  associ- 
ation in  this.  She  is  a  fiiend  of  Augusta's, 
and  whatever  she  loves  I  can't  help  kking. 

*'  Her  mother,  the  Marchioness,  talked  to 
me  a  little ;  and  I  was  twenty  times  on  the 
point  of  asking  her  to  introduce  me  to  tafiUe^ 
but  I  stopped  short.  This  comes  of  that 
affiray  with  the  Carlisles. 

"  £arl  Grev  told  me  laughingly  of  a  pan^ 
graph  in  the  last  MonUeur,  which  has  stated, 
among  other  symptoms  of  rebellion,  some 
particulars  of  the  ientaOon  occasioned  in  all 
our  government  gazettes  by  the  '  tear'  lines, 
—  cnfy  amplifying,  in  its  re-statement,  an 
^igram  (by  the  bjr,  no  epigram  except  in 
the  Greek  acceptation  of  the  word )  into  a 
nmum,  I  wonder  the  Couriers,  kc.  &c^ 
have  not  translated  that  part  of  the  Moni- 
teur,  with  additional  comments.* 

"  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  reouested 
Fuseli  to  paint  from '  The  Corsair,* — ^leaving 
to  him  tne  choice  of  any  passage  for  the 
subject :  so  Mr,  Locke  tells  me.  Tired, 
jaded,  selfish,  and  supine  -—  must  go  to  bed. 

**  Ronum^  at  least  komanoe,  means  a  song 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Spanish.  I  suppose 
this  is  the  Moniteur's  meaning  unless  he  has 
confused  it  with  *  The  Corsair.' 

•*  Albany,  March  S8. 

**  This  night  got  into  my  new  iqNutments  7, 
rented  of  xjord  Althorpe,  on  a  lease  of  seven 
years.  Spacious,  and  room  for  my  books 
and  sabres.  In  the  Aot»r,  too,  another  ad- 
vantage.   The  last  few  days,  or  whole  week^ 

bndn,  ray  Lord,'  was  the  answer ;  *forl  taiTtnted  It."* 
*VoLLp.40t.] 

*  Daughter  of  WUUam-Henry  Cavendish,  third  Duke 
of  Portland,  married,  hi  ITSB,  to  Charles  GrevOle,  EsqO 

«  [Now  Dnchess  Countess  of  Sntherlaad  1 18881] 

*  [Now  Counteas  of  Sorrqr :  1888.] 

*  Z**  On  Tient  de  publiar  k  Londres  une  caricaturt 
inaolente  et  grossldre  contre  le  mariage  pn4et6  de  la 
Prlnoesse  de  Galles  aToc  le  Nnce  d'Orange.  En  com- 
mentant  oette  graTure,  le  Tovm  Talk  a  cat  aTancer,  que 
la  Prinoesae  Chariotte  dfteste  son  ftpouz  Aitur,  et  que 
ses  Teritablea  aflbctions  italsot  sacriSies  k  des  Tues 
politiques.  Le  Lord  Byron  a  foit  de  ce  brnit  populaire 
le  snfet  d*une  romance.** — Momitemr,} 

7  [In  1806  Albany  House  In  FkoadUly,  long  occupied 
bf  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  was  eouTevted  into 
sets  of  diambers  tar  sfaigle  gentlemen,  and  the  gardons 
behind  wen  also  built  otct  with  additional  suites  of 
rooms.  Those  of  Lord  Byron  were  in  the  original  house 
on  the  ground  floor.  No.  8.] 
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have  been  very-iAMteniioiis,  Tegular  m  ezer- 
dse,  and  yet  very  ttfiwett. 

*■  Yesterday,  dmed  ^^faw»4^att  the  Oocoai 
widi  BcropeDaviea --sat  from  nx  tin  mid- 
night —  drank  between  us  one  botde  of 
champagne  and  six  of  claret,  neither  of  which 
wines  ever  aflhct  me.  Oflfered  to  take 
Scrope  home  in  mjr  carriage ;  bat  he  was 
tipsy  and  pious,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
turn  on  hi9  knees  pravins  to  1  know  not 
what  pufpose  or  |M^f;oa.  rfo  headach,  nor 
sidcness,  that  night  nor  to-day.  Ckit  up,^  if 
any  thing,  earlier  than  usnal  — spaired  with 
Jackson  ad  iudorem^  and  have  been  much 
better  in  health  than  for  many  days.  Ihave 
heard  nothing  more  from  Scrope.  Yester- 
day paid  him  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds,  a  debt  of  some  standing,  and  which 
1  wished  to  have  paid  before.  My  mind  is 
much  relieved  by  the  removal  of  that 
debU. 

"  Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  up  with 
Carlisle.  I  have  refused  tvenf  body  else, 
but  I  can't  deny  her  any  tluns ; — so  Imust 
e^en  do  it,  though  I  had  as  lief  '  drink  up 
Eisel — eat  a  crocodHe.'*  Let  me  see  — 
Ward,  the  HoHands,  the  Lambs,  Rogers,  &c. 
&C.  —  everv  body,  more  or  less,  have  been 
trying  for  the  last  two  years  to  accommodate 
this  eomykt  quarrel,  to  no  puipose.  I  shall 
laugh  it  Augusta  succeeds. 

"  Redde  a  little  of  many  things  —  shall 
get  in  an  my  books  to-morrow.  Luckily  this 
room  win  nold  them — with  'ample  room 
and  verge,  &c.  the  diaracters  of  hell  to 
trace.' '  I  must  set  about  some  emplojmnent 
soon ;  my  heart  begins  to  eat  t^jr  again. 

«Apdli. 

"  Out  of  town  six  davs.  On  my  return, 
find  my  poor  little  pagoci,  Kapoleon,  pushed 
off  his  pedestal ; — the  thieves  are  in  Paris. 
It  IB  his  own  fanh.  Like  Milo,  he  would 
rend  the  oak^ ;  but  it  closed  again,  wedged 
his  hands,  and  now  the  beasts  —  lion,  b^, 

>  [A  dub  etUbllihed  aboot  ft  omtorj  ago,  In  8C. 
Jaiiiei*t  Street.] 

*  [HamUt,  act  t.  k.  S.] 

*  [Gnqr's  Baid.] 

*  Ho  adopted  thU  tboiight  alterwardf  In  Ida  Ode  to 
Napoleon,  aa  well  aa  nuMt  of  the  hiatorlcal  ezampleiain 
the  fbllowtng  panifraph  i 

[••  He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  otk, 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound  \ 
Cbaln'd  bjr  the  trank  be  ▼alnlj  broke — 
Alone —how  look*d  he  round  ?  " 

See  Workt,  p.  461.] 

*  [*'  The  Roman,  wlien  Ua  bomfaf  heart 

Waa  alaked  witfa  bfatod  of  Rone, 
Threw  down  the  dagfer —dared  depaitt 
In  aange  grandeur  home. 


down  to  the  dirtiest  Jackal — may«ll  tear 
him.  That  Muscovite  winter  wedged  his 
arms ; — ever  since,  he  has  fought  with  his 
foet  and  teeth.  The  bst  may  sdU  leave 
their  marks ;  and  '  I  guess  «ow'  (as  the 
Yankees  say)  that  he  wiU  yet  pby  them  a 
pass.  He  IS  in  their  rear— between  them 
and  their  homes.  Query — will  they  ever 
reach  them? 


& 


r,  AfrfiS.1814. 

"  I  maik  this  day! 

"  Ni^leon  Buonaparte  has  abdicated  the 
throne  of  the  world.  *  ExceHent  well' 
Methinks  SyUa  did  better ;  for  he  revenged 
and  resigned  m  the  heinit  of  his  sway,  red 
with  die  slaughter  of  his  foes — the  finest 
instance  of  glorious  contempt  of  uie  nscris 
upon  record.*  Diodesian  did  weU  too-— 
Amuradi  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught 
except  a  dervise  — Oharies  the  Fifth  but  so 
so — but  Napoleon,  worst  of  afl.  What! 
wait  till  they  were  in  his  capital,  and  then 
talk  of  his  readiness  to  give  14)  what  is  al- 
ready gone  1 1  '  What  whining  monk  art 
thou  —  what  holy  cheat  P'  ^8death  \  — 
Dionysins  at  Corinth  was  yet  a  king  to  this. 
The  •  Isle  of  Elba'  to  retro  to!— Well— 
if  it  had  been  Caprea,  I  should  have  mar- 
velled less.  '  I  see  men's  mhids  are  but  a 
parcel  of  their  fortunes.'  I  am  utteriy  be- 
wildered and  confounded. 

**I  don't  know — but  I  thmk  /,  even  / 
(an  insect  compared  with  this  ernture), 
have  set  my  lim  on  casts  not  a  milliondi 
part  of  ^is  man's.  But,  after  all,  a  crown 
may  be  not  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  out- 
live LoA  for  this!!!  Oh  that  Juvenal  or 
Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead!  'Ex* 
pende*— ouot  libras  in  duce  summo  mv^ 
nies?'*  I  knew  they  were  light  in  the 
balance  of  mortafitv ;  but  I  thought  their 
Hvm^  dust  weighed  more  caraU?  Alas! 
this  imperial  diuDond  hath  a  ilawin  it,  and 
is  now  fiardly  fit  to  stick  in  a  ghurier's  penci : 

He  dared  depart  In  utter  Boom 
Of  men  that  luch  •  ycfte  had  borne. 

Yet  left  hhn  loeh  a  doom  I 
Hia  only  #017  waa  that  hour 
Of  aelf  upheld  abandon'd  power.** 

WTkt,  p.  4S1.] 

«  C**  Prodnoe  the  wn  that  ammbel  eaatyna. 

And  wdih  the  ml^i^  4i^  wfalA  yet  nutea  I 
JmilatltkeMV 

Qi0bHr»  Jhniinl,  toLIL  p.  m.] 


7  r*  In  the  Statlatlcal  Account  of  ScoUaod,  1  find  that 
Sir  Jtrfin  PaterMM  had  the  curtoaltj  to  colleet,  and  weigh, 
the  ashes  (rf  a  person  dlscoTered  a  few  years  afaice  In  the 
parish  of  Eccles.  Wonderfid  to  relate,  he  Ibund  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  in  weight  one  ounce  and  a  half  I 
AndUiMUatti    Alas  1  the  fwollAinM  Itaelf  la  a  latirlcal 
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— the  peo  of  tlie  historiaa  won't  rate  it 
worth  a  ducat. 

**  Psha  I  *  something  too  much  of  this.' 
But  I  won't  ^ve  him  up  even  now ;  though 
all  his  adnuren  have,  '  like  the  thanes, 
fallen  from  him.' 

-  April  10. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  hapfMest  when 
alone ;  but  this  I  am  sure  oC  that  I  never 
am  long  in  the  society  even  of  her  I  love, 
(God  UOW8  too  well,  and  the  devil  probably 
too,}  without  a  yeamiqg  for  the  company 
of  my  lamp  and  my  utteriy  confused  and 
tumbled-over  library.  *  Even  in  the  day,  I 
send  away  my  carnage  oftener  than  I  use  or 
abuse  it.  Per  etempio,  —  I  have  not  stirred 
out  of  these  rooms  for  these  four  days  past : 
but  I  have  sparred  for  exercise  (windows 
open}  with  Jackson  an  hour  dafly,  to  atten- 
uate and  keep  up  the  ethereal  part  of  me. 
The  more  violent  the  fiitiffue,  the  better  my 
spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  then,  my 
evenings  have  that  calm  nothingness  of  lan- 
guor, which  I  most  delight  in.  To-day  I 
have  boxed  one  hour — vrritten  an  ode  to 
Kapoleon  Buonaparte — copied  it  —  eaten 
six  biscuits  —  drunk  four  bottles  of  soda 
water  —  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time  — 
besides  {pio^  poor  *  *  a  world  of  advice 
about  this  mistress  of  his,  who  is  plaguing 
him  into  a  phthisic  and  intolerable  tecuous- 
ness.  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  truly  to  lecture 
about '  the  sect.'  No  matter,  my  counsels 
are  all  thrown  away. 

"  April  19. 18U. 

"There  is  ice  at  bodi  poles,  north  and 
south  —  aU  extremes  are  the  same — misery 
belongs  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  only, 
—  to  the  emperor  and  the  h^Bsgar,  when  un- 
sixpenced  and  unthroned.  Tnete  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  damned  insipid  medium — an  equinoc- 
tiid  line — no  one  knows  where,  except  upon 
mapB  and  measurement. 

**  *  And  all  ourpetterda^  hvn  Ughtod  fo«lt 
The  w^  to  daatj  daath.' 

I  will  keep  no  further  journal  of  that  sane 
hestenial  torch4i^t ;  and,  to  prevent  me 


I  ■ 


Am  moeh  ooupnjr,**  mjt  Pope,  **  ••  I  hare  k«pt, 

\  wumk  mlUfw%l  low  rmMng  lnmr,€ad<ronld 

bo  eniplofed  tai  readtag  thaalntiio 


>  Ha  had  mads  a  prasent  of  Uie  copjrii^t  of  **  Tha 
Conair**  to  Mr.  Dallas,  who  thai  deMribet  tha  naimer 
tn  which  the  gift  was  bestowed :  _**  On  the  Mth  of  De- 
cember, I  called  In  the  morning  on  Lord  Byron,  whom 
I  foond  composing  *  The  Corsair.*  He  had  been  worldng 
1900  it  but  a  few  days,  and  he  read  me  the  portion  he 
had  written.  After  fome  obserratiaQs  he  said,  '  I  ha?e  a 
great  mlnd—IwHL*    Ho  then  added,  that  he  should 


from  returning  like  a  doj^  .to  the  vomit  of 
memoiy,  I  tear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of 
this  volume,  and  writer  in  Ipecacuanha^  -— 
'  that  the  Bourbons  are  restored  111'  — 
'  Hang  up  philosophy.'  To  be  sure,  I  have 
long  despised  myseu  and  man,  but  I  never 
spat  in  tne  fiu»  of  my  species  before — '  O 
fool  I  I  shall  go  mad.'* 


^ 


CHAPTER  XXr. 
1814. 

PUBLICATION    OF  THB   COB8AIB. PRBSBW* 

TATION  OF  TH»  OOPY-RIGHT. — DBDICA« 
TION  TO  MR.  MOORB.  —  LBTTBBS  TO  MR. 
MURRAY^— WBWSTEAD^-SIZ-AND-TWENTTI 
—  THE  PRINCB  REGENT.  — PROPOSED  RE- 
CONCILIATION WITH  LORD  CARLISLE. — 
LETTERS  TO  MR^OORE.  —  VHNDSOR  PO- 
ETICS. —  ANTI-BTRON.  —  FAREWELL  TO 
POETRY.  —  ODE  TO  NAPOLEON.  —  SINGU- 
LAR DETERMINATION. 

The  perusal  of  this  sinpilar  Journal  having 
made  the  reader  acquamted  with  the  chief 
occurrences  that  maned  the  present  period 
of  his  history  —  the  pubUcation  of  The  Cor- 
sair, the  attacks  upon  him  in  the  newspapers, 
&c.  — there  only  remains  for  me  to  add  his 
correspondence  at  the  same  period,  by  which 
die  moods  and  movements  of  his  mind,  dur- 
ing these  events^  will  be  still  further  fllus- 
trated. 

TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

«*  Svndar.  JsB.  %  1814. 

^  Excuse  this  dirty  paper — it  is  the  pen- 
ultimate  ha]f«heet  of  a  quire.  Thanks  for 
your  books  and  the  Ln.  Chron.,  which  I 
return.  The  Corsair  is  copied,  sad  now  at 
Lord  Holland's  ;  but  I  wish  Mr.  Oifford  to 
have  it  to-night. 

**  Mr.  Dalhis  is  Tery  perterte ;  so  that  I 
have  offisnded  both  nim  and  you,  when  I 
really  meaned  to  do  good,  at  least  to  one,  and 
certainly  not  to  annoy  either.  >    But  I  shall 

finish  It  soon,  and  asked  ma  to  accept  of  the  eopyright. 
1  was  nodi  snrpflsed.  He  liad,  before  he  vas  aware  of 
tha  valoa  of  his  works,  4eoiared  that  he  nerer  would 
take  mos^r  ftr  tbem,  and  that  I  should  have  the  whole 
adraatage  of  all  faa  wrote.  This  dedaration  hecaaoe 
monUj  Toid  when  the  question  was  about  thousands, 
instead  of  a  fiaw  hondreda  (  and  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  admired  and  admirable  author  of  WaTeriegr,  that 
*  the  wise  and  good  asoept  not  gilts  which  are  made  fai 
heat  of  blood,  and  which  maj  be  after  repented  of  ~  I 
felt  this  on  the  sale  of  '  Childe  Harold,*  aadobserred  it 
to  him.    The  copfrlg^t  of  *  Tha  Giaour '  and  *  Tha 
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„    I  hooe.^*  lam  pretty  confident 

of  the  Tak  itsdt ;  but  one  cannot  be  sure. 
If  I  get  it  from  Lord  Holland,  it  ahaU  be 
sent. 

-  Yours,  &c- 

TO  MB.  MVHRAT. 

V*  Jn.  I8I4.] 

"  I  wiU  answer  ^our  letter  this  erening  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  mv  part  to 
annoy  you,  but  merely  to  serve  Dallas,  and 
also  to  rescue  myself  fifom  a  possible  impu- 
tation that  /  hiul  other  objects  than  fiune 
in  writing  so  frequently.  Whenever  I  avail 
myself  of  any  profit  arising  from  my  pen, 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  for  my  own  conve- 
nience ;  at  least  it  never  has  been  so,  and  I 
hope  never  wilL 

''  P.  S.  —  I  shall  answer  this  evening,  and 
will  set  all  right  about  Dallas.  I  thank  you 
for  your  expressions  of  pdhonal  regard,  which 
I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  lightly  value. 

Lama.  IM.      TO  MR.  MOORE. 

••  Jainnr76.1814. 

"  I  have  got  a  devil  t>f  a  long  stoiy  in  the 
press,  entitled  '  The  Corsair,'  in  the  regular 
heroic  measure.  It  is  a  pirate's  isle,  peopled 
with  my  own  creatures,  and  you  may  easily 
suppose  they  do  a  worldof  mischief  throu^ 
the  three  cantos.  Now  for  your  dedication 
—  if  you  will  accept  it.  This  is  positively 
my  last  experiment  on  public  Bterarv  opinion, 
till  I  turn  my  thirtietn  vear,  —  if  so  be  I 
flourbh  until  that  downhill  period.  I  have 
a  confidence  for  you  •—  a  perplexing  one  to 
me,  and,  just  at  present,  m  a  state  of  abey- 
ance in  itself. 

*'  However,  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  may  amuse  yourself  with  my  sus- 
pense, and  put  all  the  justices  of  peace  in  re- 
quisition, in  case  I  come  into  your  county 
with  *  hackbut  bent' 

"  Seriously,  whether  I  am  to  hear  fiY>m 
her  or  him,  it  is  a  pauie^  which  I  shall  fill  up 
with  as  few  thoughts  of  my  own  as  I  can 
borrow  from  other  people.  Any  thing  is 
better  than  stagnation  ;  and  now,  in  the  in^ 
terrq^um  of  my  autumn  and  a  strange 
summer  adventure,  which  I  don't  like  to  think 
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Bride  of  Abjrdot*  remaiiMd  undlipoted  of.  ttiough  the 
poenu  were  lelllng  rapidly,  nor  had  I  the  sllghteetnotloii 
that  he  would  ever  again  give  me  a  copyright.  Bat  ai 
he  continued  In  the  resolution  of  not  appropriating  the 
lale  of  hie  worfci  to  hit  own  nse,  I  did  not  icruple  to 
accept  that  of  •  The  CoriaSr/  and  I  thanked  hhn.  He 
aiked  me  to  call  and  hear  the  portions  i«ad  as  he  wrote 
them.  I  went  erery  morning,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  eompositioii.    He  gave  me  the  poem 


oC  (I  dont  mean  *  •'a,  however,  which  is 
lau^iable  only),  the  antithetical  state  of  my 
lucubrations  makes  me  alhre^  and  Macbetn 
cuk  *  deep  no  more : ' — he  was  luck^  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  drowsy  sensation  oi  waking 
Vgam. 

"  ^nf  write  to  me.  I  must  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  dedication.  When  do 
you  come  out  ?  I  am  sure  we  don'td^uA 
this  time,  for  I  am  all  at  sea,  and  in  action, 
—  and  a  wife,  and  a  mistress,  Ac 

"Thomas,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow;  but  if 
you  wish  us  to  be  so,  you  must  come  up  to 
town,  as  you  did  last  year :  and  we  aball 
have  a  world  to  say,  and  to  see^  and  to  hear. 
Let  me  hear  fiiom  you. 

**  P.  S. — Of  courseyou  will  ke^  my  secret, 
and  don't  even  talk  in  your  sleep  of  it.    Ha(>> 

Cen  what  may,  j^our  dedication  is  ensured, 
einff  abread^  written ;  and  I  shall  copy  it 
out  rair  to-night,  in  case  business  or  amuse- 
ment —  Anumt  altema  CanuemeJ' 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Jan.  7. 1814. 

"You  don't  like  the  dedication — very 
well;  there  is  another:  but  you  will  send 
the  other  to  Mr.  Moore,  that  he  may  know  I 
had  written  it.  I  send  also  mottoes  for  ^e 
cantos.  I  think  you  will  allow  that  an  ele- 
phant msLf  be  more  sagacious,  but  cannot  be 
moBe  docile. 

"Yoivs,  «Bn. 

**  The  name  is  again  altered  to  MedonJ*  i 

liSmB  IM.      TO  MR.  MOORB. 

■•  Janoaiy  1. 1814. 
•*  As  it  would  not  be  &ir  to  press  you  into 
a  dedication,  without  previous  notice,  I  send 
you  ttifo,  and  I  will  tell  you  wky  two.  The 
first,  Mr.  M.,  who  sometmies  takes  upon  him 
the  critic  (and  I  bear  it  fi-om  attonukment% 
says,  may  do  you  harm^  God  forbid  I  —  this 
alone  makes  me  listen  to  bun.  The  feet  is, 
he  is  a  damned  Tory,  and  has,  I  dare  swear, 
something  of  gel/,  which  I  cannot  divine,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  objection,  as  it  is  the  allu- 
sion to  Ireland  to  which  he  objects.  But  be 
be  d—d  — though  a  good  fellow  enough 
(your  smner  would  not  be  worth  a  d— n); 

complete  on  New.year*s  dajr.  1814,  s^tog,  Oiat  mv  ae- 
ccptanoe  of  it  gave  him  great  pleamire,  and  that  I  wm 
fWIy  at  liberty  to  publUh  It  with  any  bookseUer  I  oleaaed. 
independent  of  the  proflc"  "         ^ 

Out  of  this  last-mentioned  pennisrfon  aroae  the  no- 
BBentanr  embarrassment  between  the  noble  poet  axkd  hit 
publisher,  to  which  the  above  notee  aUode. 

>  IthadbeenatflrrtGeDefm,^iioCFk«B6eaea.aaMr 
Dallas  asMiti.  »-..«je«.  aa  «r. 
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"Take  your  dioice; — no  one,  save  he 
and  Mr.  Dallas,  has  seen  either,  and  D.  is 
quite  on  my  side,  and  for  thefirst. '  If  I  can 
but  testify  to  you  and  the  world  how  truly  I 
admire  and  esteem  you,  I  shall  be  quite  satis* 
fied.  As  to  proie,  I  don't  know  Addison's 
fiom  Johnson's ;  but  I  will  try  to  mend  my 
cacology.  Pray  perpend,  pronounce,  and 
don't  be  oflbnded  with  either. 

"My  last  raistle  would  probably  put  you 
in  a  fidget.  Sut  the  denl,  who  cuffU  to  be 
civil  on  such  occasions,  proved  so,  and  took 
my  letter  to  the  right  place* 

"  Is  it  not  odd? — tne  yery  fate  I  said  she 
had  escaped  firom  *  *,  she  has  now  under- 
gone irom  the  worthy  *  *.  Like  Bfr.  Fitz» 
gerald  2,  shall  I  not  lay  claim  to  the  character 
of  'Yates?' — as  he  did  in  the  Morning 
Herald  for  prophesying  the  fall  <$F  Buona- 
parte, —  who,  by  the  by,  I  don't  think  is 
yet  feUen.  I  wish  he  would  rally  and  rout 
vour  legitimate  sovereigns,  having  a  mortal 
hate  to  all  royal  entails.  —  But  I  am  scrawl- 
ing a  treatise.    Good  night.    Ever,  Ac." 

TO  MB.  MURRAT. 

**  Jmaasj  11. 1814. 

"  Correct  this  proof  by  Mr.  GiiTord's  (and 
from  the  MSS.^,  particularly  as  to  the 
pmnting,  I  have  added  a  section  for  Gul* 
nare,  to  fill  up  the  parting,  and  dismiss  her 
more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Gifibrd  or  you 
dislike,  'tis  but  a  tponge  and  another  mid- 
ni^t  better  employed  than  in  yawning  over 
Miss*  *[£dgeworth] ;  who,  by  the  by,  may 
soon  return  the  compliment. 

■*  Wcdnetday  or  Thonday. 

-  P.  8.— I  have  redde  ♦  •  ["Patronactfl. 
It  is  fiiU  of  praises  of  Lord  EUenborougn  I II 
(from  which  I  infer  near  and  dear  relations 
at  the  bar). 

"I  do  not  love  Madame  de  Stael;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  she  beats  all  your  natives 
hollow  as  an  authoress,  in  mv  opinion  ;  and 
I  would  not  say  this  if  1  could  help  it. 

*  The  fint  wu*  of  conrie,  the  one  that  I  prefteted. 
The  olhier  ren  aa  ibllowi  t  — 

**  Janoanr  7. 1814. 
"HydOtf  Moore, 

**  I  had  written  to  joa  a  long  letter  of  dedication, 
wfafch  I  rappreas,  beeaiue,  though  it  contained  tomething 
rdaHttg  to  70a  which  every  one  had  been  ^ad  to  hear, 
yet  there  waa  too  modi  aboat  poUtica,  and  poeiy,  and  all 
thinga  whataoorer,  ending  with  that  topic  on  whkh  mott 
BUD  are  fioent,  and  none  very  amiulng^on^t  teff*  It 
aaigbt  have  been  ra-wrltten— hot  to  wtiatporpoae?  My 
pniae  could  add  nothing  to  your  wall-earned  and  firmly- 
eatabUahed  Anie;  and  with  nymoat  hearty  admiration 
ofyoar  falcrti,  and  delight  In  yonr  ooikTenatlon,  yon  are 
abeady  acquainted.    In  arafUng  myidf  of  your  friendly 
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"  P.  S. — Pray  report  my  best  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  Gifford  in  any  words  that  may 
best  express  how  truly  his  kindness  obliges 
me.    I  won't  bore  him  with  Bp  thanks  or 

TQ  MB.  MOORB. 

**  January  13. 1814. 

**  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write,  but  all  is 
as  it  should  be.  I  have  said  really  far  short 
of  my  opinion,  but  if  you  think  enough,  I  am 
content.  Will  you  return  the  proof  by  the 
post,  as  I  leave  town  on  Sunday,  and  have 
no  other  corrected  copy?  I  put  'servant,' 
as  being  less  familiar  befiore  the  public ;  be- 
cause I  don't  like  presuming  upon  our  fiiend- 
ship  to  infirmge  upon  fonns.  As  to  the 
other  word,  you  may  be  sure  it  u  one  I 
cannot  hear  or  repeat  too  often. 

**  I  write  in  an  agony  of  haste  and  con- 
fusion. —  Perdonate." 

Lrtbb  1S7.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  January  IS  1814. 

"  Before  any  proof  goes  to  Mr.  Oifford,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  revise  this,  where  there 
are  wards  oimtted,  faults  committed,  and  the 
devil  knows  what.  As  to  the  dedication,  I 
cut  out  the  parenthesis  fj^  Mr.\  but  not 
another  word  shall  move  unless  for  a  better. 
Mr.  Moore  has  seen,  and  decidedly  preferred 
the  part  your  Tory  Ule  sickens  at.  If  every 
syllaole  were  a  ratUe^nake,  or  every  letter 
a  pestilencci  they  should  not  be  expunged. 
Let  those  who  cannot  swallow  chew  the 
expressions  on  Ireland;  or  though  Mr. 
Croker  should  array  himself  in  all  his  terrors 
against  them,  I  care  for  none  of  you,  except 
(Sfibrd ;  and  he  won't  abuse  me,  except  I 
deserve  it— which  will  at  least  reconcile 
me  to  his  justice.  As  to  the  poems  in 
Hobhouse's  volume,  the  translation  firom 
the  Romaic  is  well  enough  ;  but  the  best  of 
the  other  volume  (of  mtne,  I  mean)  have 
been  already  printed.  But  do  as  you  please 
—  only  as  I  shall  be  absent  when  you  come 

pennlatlon  to  inscribe  thli  poem  to  yon,  I  can  only  wish 
the  oflbring  were  as  worthy  your  acceptance  as  your 
regard  is  dear  to, 

**  Yours,  most  alltetionataly  and  fUthAiUy, 

"  Btson." 

s  [WHUam-Thomas  Fltsgerald,  ihoetknisly  termed  by 
Cobbett  the  **  SmaU  Beer  Poet"  For  more  than  thir^ 
years  this  harmless  poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the 
anniTersary  dinners  of  the  Literary  Fond,  and  constantly 
honoured  the  occasion  with  an  Ode,  which  he  himself 
recited  with  most  comical  dignity  of  emphasis.  He  died 
hi  1820.    See  the  openhig  lines  of  *«  English  Bards.**  Ac] 

s  He  had  at  first,  after  the  words  '*  Scott  alone,**  hi- 
sorted,  hi  a  parenthesis,—**  He  wUI  excuse  the  Mr,  -> 
•  we  do  not  say  Mr.  CMar.'  *' 
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out,  dOf  fwwy«  let  Mir* 
care  of  the  pretty 


and  ym  haire 
"Youw,  &c."* 


I 


TO  MB.  inntiuT. 

**  1814.  Janiutfy  16. 

"  Ido  believe  tbat  the  deti  nerer  created 
or  penrerted  such  a  fiend  as  the  fool  of  a 
printer.  ^  I  am  ^  obliged  to  enclose  you, 
luckiiy  for  me»  this  aecond  proo(  correcied^ 
because  there  is  an  inffenuity  in  his  blunders 
peculiar  to  himself.  Let  the  press  be  guided 
bj  the  present  sheet.  "Yours,  Sl<u 

**  Burn  the  other. 

^  Correct  this  alto  by  the  other»  in  some 
things  which  I  may  hare  forsotten.  There 
is  one  mistake  he  made,  whidb,  if  it  had 
stood,  I  would  most  certainly  haye  broken 
his  neck." 


Lrtbb  156.       TO  MR.  MVRKAT. 

•*  Ncwitead  AMm7.  Januazy  tt.  1814. 

"  You  win  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  safe 
arrival  here.  The  time  of  my  return  will 
depend  upon  the  weather,  wluch  is  so  im- 
practicable, that  this  letter  haa  to  advance 
through  more  saows  thaa  ever  opposed  the 
Emperor's  retreat*  The  roads  aie  impafl»- 
able,  and  return  impossible  ibr  the  present » 
which  I  do  not  regret,  as  I  am  much  at  my 
ease,  and  thMuuUwem^  complete  this  day 
— a  very  pretty  ase,  if  it  would  always  laat. 
Our  coals  are  excdlent,  our  fire-places  lane^ 
my  cellar  fiill,  and  my  head  empty ;  and  I 
have  not  yet  recovered  my  joy  at  leaving 
London,  if  any  unexpected  turn  ocenrrM 
with  my  purchaser,  I  beUeve  I  should  hardly 
quit  the  place  at  all ;  but  shut  my  door,  and 
let  iny  beard  grow* 

"  1  forgot  to  mention  (and  I  hope  it  is 
unnecessary)  that  the  lines  beginning — Be^ 
memher  hm,  &c.  must  not  appear  wtth  The 
Certar,  You  may  slip  than  in  with  the 
smaller  pieoea  newly  annexed  to  Ckdde  Ha- 
rold ;  but  on  no  account  permit  them  to  be 
appended  to  The  Corsair.  Have  the  good> 
ness  to  recollect  this  particularly. 

'*  The  books  I  have  brought  with  me  are 
a  great  consolation  for  the  confinement,  and 
I  bought  more  as  we  came  along.  In  short, 
I  never  consult  the  thermometer,  and  shall 
not  put  up  prayers  for  a  thaw,  unless  I 

>  The  amiuing  new  into  which  he  WM  thrown  tqr  Om 
priBtet  were  vented  Dot  obIjf  in  these  notei,  batfrequentlj 
en  the  proof-eheett  themielTei.  Thus,  a  paMage  in  the 
dedication  hnTln«  been  printed  **  the  flnt  of  her  bandi 
In  eiMmalian,*'  he  writes  in  the  margin,  **  terdt,  not 
temb— was  there  ever  lachaitupid  misprint  ?'*  and 
in  correcting  a  line  that  had  been  curtailed  of  Its  due 
number  of  ^Uabks,  he  says*  **  Donot  omit  words  ~  It  is 
quite  enough  to  alter  or  nili-q>ell  them.'* 
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thousht  it  would  swe»  away  the  rascally 
invaders  of  France.  Was  ever  sudi  a  thing 
as  Bkicfaer's  proclamatioii? 

"  Just  before  I  left  tow»,  Kemble  paid  me 
the  compliDient  of  desirinc  ne  to  wnte  a  ln»- 
gedy:  I  wish  I  eould,  bat  I  find  my  scribbling 
mood  subsiding — not  before  it  was  time  ; 
bttt  it  10  luckv  t&  check  it  at  all.  U  1 
lengthen  my  letter,  yon  wfll  think  it  is 
coming  on  t^atn ;  so  good-by. 

••  Yours  alway, 

"  P.  8.  — F  you  hear  any  newa  of  battle 
or  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  (as  they 
call  them),  pray  send  it.  He  has  my  best 
wishes  to  manure  the  fidda  of  France  with 
an  invading  army.  I  hate  invaders  of  aU 
countries,  and  have  no  patience  with  the 
cowardly  cry  of  exultation  over  hun»  at 
whose  name  vou  all  turned  whiter  than  the 
anow  to  which  you  (under  Providence  and 
that  special  &vonrite  of  Beaven,  Prince  Be» 
gent)  are  indebted  for  your  trtumpbs. 

'*  I  open  my  letter  to  thank  you  for  yours 
just  received.  The '  lines  to  a  Lady  Wee|>- 
in^ '  must  go  with  The  Corsair.  I  care  no- 
^in^  for  consequences,  on  this  point.  My 
politics  are  to  me  like  a  young  mistress  to 
an  old  man — the  worse  they  grow,  die  fosder 
I  become  of  them.  As  Mr.  Uifford  likes  the 
'  Portuj^ese  Translation  V  pray  insert  it  as 
an  addition  to  The  Cioruur.  [Lady  West- 
moreland thought  it  so  bad,  that  after  rasAdng 
me  translate  it,  she  save  her  own  version  — 
which  is,  for  aught  I  know,  the  best  of  the 
two.  But  I  cannot  give  up  my  weqnog 
lines,  and  I  do  think  them  good,  and  (fon't 
mind  what  it '  looks  Kke.'  ] 

'*  Li  all  points  of  difference  between  Mr. 
Giffiwd  and  Mr.  Dallas,  let  the  first  keep  his 
place;  and  in  aU  points  of  difference  be- 
tween  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Anybody-else^  I 
shall  abide  by  the  firmer ;  if  1  am  wrong, 
I  can't  help  it.  But  I  would  rather  not  be 
right  with  any  other  person.  So  there  ia 
an  end  of  that  matter.  After  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  about  me  and  mine,  I  should 
be  very  ungratdul  to  feel  or  act  otherwise. 
Besides,  in  point  of  Judgment,  he  is  not  to 
he  lowered  by  a  comparison.  In  politics^  he 
may  be  right  too ;  but  that  vnUb  me  ia  a 
Jeemg,  and  I  can't  torfy  my  nature." 


s  His  translattna  of  the  pcatty  Pwtngnese  song,  *'  To 
ml  chamas.**  He  was  tempted  to  try  anotiMr  Tanioii  of 
this  ingenious  thought,  which  is,  perhaps*  skUl  moc* 
happy,  and  has  never*  I  beOere,  appeared  in  print. 

'*  You  call  me  stIU  jonr  tife^^hX  change  the  word- 
Life  Is  as  transient  as  th*  inoonstant*s  sigh ; 
Say  rather  I'm  your  «i>«/»  more  Jost  that  name. 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  lore  can  nerer  die.** 
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Idsm  IW.      TO 


WntKAT. 


•*  Newrtead  Ablwgr,  February  4. 1814. 
I  BMd  net  say  thttk  jr^vr  oMking  letter 
very  welcome,  and  not  the  ms  so  for 
b^ag  unexpected.  At  the  SBtne  time  I  re^ 
ceivcd  a  yeir  kind  one  from  Mr.  D'  Israeli, 
wliick  I  shaU  aekaowkctge  and  thank  him 
wf  toHnosrow* 

**  It  doubtless  gratifies  me  much  that  oar 
Jtmmie  liaa  pleased,  and  llial  the  curtain  drops 
graccfiifly.i      You  deserve  it  should,    for 
your  promptteade  and  eood  nature  in  ar- 
ranging immediately  wiui  Bfr.  Dallas ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  esteem  your  enter- 
ing BO  warmly  mto  the  subject,  and  writing 
to  me  BO  soon  upon  it,  as  a  personal  obliga^ 
tidn.    We  shall  now  part,  I  hope,  satisfied 
with  each  other.     I  was  and  am  quite  in 
earnest  in  my  prefiitoiy  promise  not  to  in- 
trude any  more;   and  tnis  not  fit>m  any 
aflectation,  but  a  thorough  conviction  that 
it  18  the  best  policy^  and  is  at  least  respecU 
fid  to  mjr  readers,  as  it  shows  that  I  would 
not  wilhnghr  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  their 
fiivour  in  niture.     Besides,  I  have  other 
vkws  and  ol^ects,  and  think  that  I  shall  keep 
this  resolution ;   for,  since  I  left  London, 
though  shut  up,  ffum^bound,  iAaw-hound, 
and  tempted  with  all  kinds  of  paper,  the 
dirtiest  of  ink,  and  the  bluntest  ot  pens,  I 
have  not  even  been  haunted  by  a  wish  to  put 
them  to  their  combined  uses,  except  in  letters 
of  business.     My  rhyming   propensity  is 
quite  gone,  and  I  feel  much  as  I  did  at  Pa^ 
tras  on  recovering  fi'om  my  fever  —  weak, 
but  in  health,  and  only  afiiud  of  a  relapse. 
I  do  most  fervently  hope  I  never  shall. 

**  I  see  by  the  Mominc  Chronicle  there 
hath  bc«n  discussion  in  the  Courier ;  and  I 
read  in  the  Morning  Post  a  wrathfcd  letter 
about  Mr.  Moore^  in  which  some  Protestant 
Reader  has  made  a  sad  confusion  about  India 
and  Ireland. 

**  You  are  to  do  as  you  vHame  t^boat  the 
snaBer  poems  ;  but  I  diink  removing  them 
now  from  The  Corsair  looks  like  fiar  /  and 
if  so,  you  must  allow  me  not  to  be  pleased. 
I  should  also  suppose  that,  after  the  fuss  of 
these  newspaper  esquires,  they  would  nu^ 
terially  assist  the  circulation  of  The  Corsi^ ; 
an  object  I  should  imagbe  at  fretent  of 
Biore  importance  to  yomeif  than  CSiilde 
Harold's  seventh  appearance.  Do  as  you 
Uke;  but  don't  dkyw  the  withdrawing  that 
poem  to  dranr  any  imputation  cfdunum  upon 
[I  care  about  as  much  for  the  Courier 


i 


It  trill  be  recoDected  thai  he  had  announced  The 
Oonair  aa  ••  thehNl  pKodocUon  wUh  whkb  he  should 

libraoBB 


aa  I  do  lor  the  Prince,  or  all  prineea  what- 
soever, except  Korlorsky.] 

'*  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ward, 
whoBe  praise  I  vaiiie  moBt  hi^ly,  as  you 
weU  know  ;  it  is  in  the  approbation  of  such 
men  that  fame  becomes  worth  having.  To 
Mr.  Giiford  I  am  always  grateful,  and  surely 
not  less  so  now  than  ever.  And  so  good 
ni^it  to  my  authorship. 

"  I  have  been  sauntering  and  dozing  here 
very  quietly,  and  not  uahi^»pily.  You  will 
be  nappy  to  hear  that  I  have  cogoDipleteiy  es- 
tablished my  title-deeds  as  marketable^  sod 
that  the  purchaser  has  succumbed  to  the 
terms,  and  fiilfila  them,  or  is  to  fulfil  them 
fi>rthwith«  He  is  now  here,  and  we  go  on 
very  amicably  together,  —  one  in  each  wing 
of  the  Abbey*  We  set  off  on  Sunday  — 1 
fbr  town,  be  for  Cheshire. 

"  Mrs.  Leigji  is  with  me— much  pleased 
with  the  place,  and  less  so  with  me  for  part- 
ing with  It,  to  which  not  even  the  price  cui 
reconcile  her.  Your  parcel  has  not  yet 
arrived  — -  at  least  the  Mags,  &c. ;  but  I  have 
received  Childe  Harold  and  The  Corsair. 

*'  I  believe  both  are  very  correctly  printed, 
which  is  a  great  satiB&ction. 

'*  I  thank  you  for  wishing  me  in  town ; 
but  I  tfaaalL  one's  succeaa  is  most  felt  at  a 
distance,  and  I  ei\]oy  ray  solitary  self-impor- 
tance in  an  agreeable  sulky  way  of  ray 
own,  upon  die  strencth  of  your  letter — for 
which  1  once  more  thank  you,  and  am,  very 
truly,  &c. 

'*P.S.  —  Don't  you  think  Buonaparte's 
next  pubScatkm  will  be  rather  espensive  to 
the  AlUes?  Perry's  Paris  letter  of  yester^ 
di^  looks  very  reviving.  What  a  Hv' 
and  Briareus  it  is  t  I  wish  they  would 
cify  ;  there  is  no  end  to  ~ 


Hydra 


campugmng. 


LsRBs  160.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Kewttaad  Abbey,  February  6. 1814. 

**  1  quite  forgot,  in  my  answer  of  yester- 
day, to  mention  that  I  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  Newark  i%i8<e  has  been 
doing  what  you  say. '  If  so,  he  is  a  rascal, 
and  a  $halbby  rascal  too ;  and  if  his  offence  is 
punishable  by  law  or  pugiUsm,  he  shall  be 
fined  or  buffeted^  Do  you  try  and  discover, 
and  I  will  make  some  inquiry  here.  Perhaps 
some  oiher  in  town  may  have  gone  on  printing; 
and  used  the  same  deception. 

*'  The/u>«mt&  is  omitted  in  Childe  Ha- 
rold, which  is  very  awkward,  as  there  is  a 


•  Reprinting  the  **  Hourt  of  Idleneat.* 
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note  expressly  on  the  subject.    Pny  replace 
it  asttftto/. 

**  On  second  and  third  thoughts,  the  with- 
drawing the  smallpoems  from  The  Corsair 
(eren  to  add  to  Childe  Harold)  looks  like 
shrinking  and  shuffitng  after  the  fuss  made 
upon  one  of  them  by  the  Tories.  Pray  re- 
place them  in  The  Corsair's  appendix.  I 
am  sorry  that  Childe  Harold  requires  some 
and  such  abetments  to  make  him  move  off; 
but,  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  ids  popu- 
larity would  not  be  permanent.  It  is  very 
luckv  for  the  author  tnat  he  had  made  uphis 
mind  to  a  temporary  reputation  in  time.  The 
truth  is,  I  do  not  tlunk  that  any  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (and  least  of  all,  one  who  has  not 
consulted  the  flattering  side  of  human  ni^ 
ture)  have  much  to  hope  from  posterity ; 
and  vou  may  think  it  affectation  very  proba^ 
bly,  out,  to  me,  my  present  and  past  success 
has  appeared  very  singular,  since  it  was  in 
the  tecAh  of  so  many  prejudices.  I  almost 
think  people  like  to  be  contradicted.  If 
Childe  Harold  flass,  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  go  on  wiui  the  engravings  :  but  do 
as  you  please ;  I  have  done  with  the  whole 
concern ;  and  the  enclosed  lines,  written 
years  ago,  and  copied  from  my  skull-cap,  are 
among  the  last  with  which  you  will  be  trou- 
bled, if  you  like,  add  them  to  Childe  Harold, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  another  outcry.  You 
received  so  long  an  answer  yesterday,  that  I 
will  not  intrude  on  you  further  than  to  repeat 
myself, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

••  P.  8.—  Of  course,  in  rq>rinting  (if  you 
have  occasion),  you  will  take  great  care  to 
be  correct.  The  present  editions  seem  very 
much  so,  except  m  the  last  note  of  Childe 
Harold,  where  the  word  retponMe  occurs 
twice  nearly  together;  correct  the  second 
Into  amwerabie^ 

TO  Mtl.  MUBRAY. 

*•  Newark.  FcfaniUT  <•  1^1^ 
"  I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  town.  Mas- 
ter Ridge*  I  have  seen,  and  he  owns  to  hav- 
ing reprnUed  some  theett,  to  make  up  a  few 
complete  remaining  copies!  I  have  now 
given  him  fair  warmn^,  and  if  he  plays  such 
tricks  afiain,  I  must  either  get  an  ii\)unction, 
or  call  for  an  account  of  profits  (as  I  never 
have  parted  with  the  copyri^t),  or,  in  short, 
any  thinff  vexatious,  to  repay  him  in  his  own 
way.  If  the  weather  does  not  relapse,  I 
hope  to  be  in  town  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  Yours,  Ac- 


1  The  printer  at  Newark. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"February  7. 1814. 

**  I  see  all  the  ps^pers  in  a  sad  commotion 
with  those  eight  tines ;  and  the  Morning 
Post,  in  jparticular,  has  found  out  that  I  am 
a  sort  of^Richard  III.  —  deformed  in  mind 
and  bwfy*  The  hut  piece  of  information  is 
not  very  new  to  a  man  who  passed  five  years 
at  a  public  school. 


I  am  very  sorry  you  cut  out  those 

for  Childe  £uirold.    lEVay  re-insert  them  in 
their  old  place  in  *  The  Corsair.' " 

Lirm  161        TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

"  Febraary  IB.  1814. 

**  There  is  a  youngster,  and  a  clever  one, 
named  Reynolds,  who  has  ^ust  published  a 
poem  called '  8afie,'  published  by  Cawthome. 
He  is  in  the  most  natural  and  fearful  appre- 
hension of  the  Reviewers  ;  and  as  you  and  I 
both  know  by  experience  the  effect  of  such 
things  upon  a  young  mind,  I  wish  you  would 
take  his  production  into  dissection,  and  do  it 
gerUfy.  I  cannot,  because  it  is  inscribed  to 
me ;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  my  motive 
for  wishing  him  to  be  tendetiy  entreated, 
but  because  I  know  the  misery,  at  his  time 
of  Ufe,  of  untoward  remarks  upon  first  ap- 
pearance. 

"Now  for  «^.  Pray  thank  your  comm- 
it is  just  as  it  should  be,  to  my  liking,  and 
propably  more  than  will  suit  any  one  else's. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  you  are  well  and  well 
doinff.  Peace  be  with  you.  Ever  yours, 
my  dear  friend." 

Lirrift  168.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 


10. 1814. 

"  I  arrived  in  town  late  yesterday  evening, 
having  been  absent  three  weeks,  which  I 
rassed  in  Notts,  quiedj^  and  pleasantly. 
You  can  have  no  conception  of  die  uproar 
the  eight  lines  on  ^e  little  Royalty's 
weepuig  in  1812  (now  republished)  have 
occasioned.  The  R**,  who  had  always 
thought  them  yourst  chose — God  knows 
why — on  discovering  them  to  be  mine, 
to  be  ^Ijtcted  'in  sorrow  rather  than  an- 
ger.' The  Morning  Post,  Sun,  Herald, 
Courier,  have  aU  been  in  hysterics  ever  since. 
M.  is  in  a  fiight,  and  wanted  to  i^uf9e ; 
and  the  abuse  against  me  midl  diractions  is 
vehement,  unceasing,  loud  —  some  of  it 
good,  and  all  of  it  hearty.  I  feel  a  little 
compunctious  as  to  theR**'8  regret;-- 
*  would  he  had  been  only  angry  I  but  I  fear 
hun  not.' 

"  Some  of  these  same  assailments  you 
have  probably  seen.     My  person  (which  is 
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excellent  for  'the  nonce')  has  been  de- 
nounced in  verses,  the  more  like  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  they  halt  exceedingly.  Then, 
in  another,  I  am  an  atheiit,  a  rrM,  and,  at 
last,  the  devil  (boUeux,  I  presume),  i  My 
demonism  seems  to  be  a  female's  conjecture ; 
if  so,  perhaps,  I  could  convince  her  that  I 
am  but  a  mere  mortal,  —  if  a  queen  of  the 
Amazons  may  be  believed,  who  says  apurrov 
XwXoc  oiBet,  I  Quote  from  memory,  so  my 
Greek  is  probably  deficient ;  but  the  passage 
is  meant  to  mean    *    *. 

"Seriously,  I  am  in,  what  the  learned 
call,  a  dilemma,  and  the  vulgar,  a  scrape ; 
and  my  friends  desire  me  not  to  be  in  a 
passion ;  and,  like  Sir  Fretful,  I  assure  them 
that  I  am  '  auite  calm,' — but  I  am  never- 
theless in  a  niry. 

"Since  I  wrote  thus  far,  a  fiiend  has 
come  in,  and  we  have  been  talking  and 
buffooning  till  I  have  quite  lost  the  thread  of 
my  thou^ts ;  and  as  I  won't  send  them 
unstrung  to  you,  good  morning,  and 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"P. S. — Murray,  durine  my  absence, 
omitted  the  Tears  m  several  of  the  copies. 
I  have  made  him  replace  them,  and  am  yeiy 
wroth  with  his  qualms ;  —  'as  the  wine  is 
poured  out,  let  it  be  drunk  to  the  dregs.' " 

TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

•*  Febraary  10. 18U. 

"  I  am  much  better,  and  indeed  quite  well, 
this  morning.  I  have  received  two,  but  I 
presume  there  are  more  of  the  Ana,  subse- 
quently, and  also  something  previous,  to 
which  the  Morning  Chronicle  replied.  You 
also  mentioned  a  parody  on  tne  Skull.  I 
wish  to  see  them  afl,  because  there  may  be 
things  that  require  notice  either  by  pen  or 
person. 

•*  Yours,  &c. 

**  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
answer  this ;  but  send  me  the  things  when 
you  get  them." 

TO  MR.  MtJRRAT. 

-  Febnitfy  IS- 1814- 

"  ff  you  have  copies  of  the  •  Intercepted 
Letters  V  Lady  Holland  would  be  glad  of  a 
volume ;  and  when  you  have  served  others, 
have  the  ^x>dnes8  to  think  of  your  humble 
servant. 

"  You  have  played  the  devil  by  that  in- 

>  [See  Btboniama,  nb  amto  1814.] 

•  [**  Letters  nd  DMpatdMi  of  Um  Generals,  Nintaters, 
&&•  at  Pvb,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Dresden ; 
toteroeptod  by  the  adranced  Troops  of  the  Allies  in  the 


&: 


judicious  suppreinon,  which  you  did  totally 
without  my  consent.  Some  of  the  papers 
have  exactly  said  what  might  be  expected. 
Now  I  do  not,  and  will  not  be  supposed  to 
shrink,  although  myself  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  me  were  to  perish  with  my 
memory.    Yours,  &c.  "  Bn. 

•*P.  8.  —  Pray  attend  to  what  I  stated 
yesterday  on  technical  topics." 

LiTTBB  168.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

<«  Monday,  February  14. 1814. 

"  Before  I  left  town  yesterday,  I  wrote 
you  a  note,  which  I  presume  you  received. 
I  have  heard  so  many  difierent  accounts 
of  your  proceedings,  or  rather  of  those  of 
others  towards  von,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  these  everlasting  lines,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  from  yourself  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Whatever  responsibility, 
obloquy,  or  effect  is  to  arise  from  the  publi- 
cation, should  surely  not  fitU  upon  you  in 
any  degree ;  and  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
your  stating,  as  distinctly  and  publicly  as 
you  please,  ^otir  unwillingness  to  publish 
them,  and  my  own  obstinacy  upon  the 
subject.  Take  any  course  you  please  to 
vindicate  yourself,  but  leave  me  to  fight  my 
own  way ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  do  not 
compromise  me  by  any  thing  which  may  look 
like  shrinking  on  my  part ;  as  for  your  own, 
make  the  best  of  it.    Yours,  *'Bn." 

Lbitbi  164.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  February  16. 1814. 
**  My  dear  Rogers, 

"  I  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  briefly,  but 
I  hope  distinctly,  on  the  subject  which  has 
lately  occupied  much  of  my  conversation 
with  him  and  you.  ^  As  things  now  stand, 
upon  that  topic  my  determination  must  be 
unalterable. 

*'I  declare  to  you  most  sincerely  that 
there  is  no  human  being  on  whose  regard 
and  esteem  I  set  a  higher  value  than  on 
Lord  Holland*s ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns 
himself,  I  would  concede  even  to  humilis^ 
tion,  without  any  view  to  the  future,  and 
solely  from  my  sense  of  his  conduct  as  to 
the  past.  For  the  rest,  I  conceive  that  I 
have  already  done  all  in  my  power  by  the 
suppression.  *  If  that  is  not  enough,  they 
must  act  as  they  please ;  but  1  will  not 
'  teach  my  tongue  a  most  inherent  baseness,' 
come  what  may.    You  will  probably  be  at 
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the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  to-night.  I  am 
asked,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  smill  be  able 
to  go.  Hobhouse  will  be  there.  I  think,  if 
jou  knew  him  well,  you  would  like  him. 

"  Beliere  me  always  yours  very  affection- 
ately, "B." 

Lbttbb  16S.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

*«  Feiyruary  16. 1814. 

"  If  Lord  Holland  is  satisfied,  as  for  as 
regards  himself  and  Lady  Hd.,  and  as  this 
letter  expresses  him  to  be,  it  u  enough. 

**  As  tor  anv  impression  the  pubkc  may 
receive  from  the  revival  of  the  lines  on  Lord 
Carlisle,  let  them  keep  it,  —  the  more  fa- 
vourable for  him,  and  the  worse  for  me,  — 
better  for  alL 

**  All  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the  world 
shall  not  make  me  utter  another  word  of 
conciliation  to  any  thing  that  breathes.  I 
shall  bear  what  I  can,  and  what  I  cannot  I 
shall  resist.  The  worst  they  could  do  would 
be  to  exclude  me  from  society.  I  have  never 
courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  general 
sense  of  die  word,  enjoyed  it  —  and  •  there 
is  a  world  elsewhere !' 

'*  Any  thing  remarkably  injurious,  I  have 
the  same  means  of  repaying  as  other  men, 
with  such  interest  as  circumstances  may 
annex  to  it. 

"  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  regimen  prevents  me  from  dining  with 
you  to-morrow. 

I  am  yours  most  truly. 

"  Bn." 


Lirm  166.       TO  MR.  MOOBB. 

**  Febraaiy  16. 1814. 

**  You  may  be  assured  that  the  only 
prickles  that  sting  from  the  Royal  hedgehog 
are  those  which  possess  a  torpedo  property, 
and  ma^  benumb  some  of  mjr  friends,  /am 
quite  silent,  and  '  hush'd  m  grim  repose.' 
The  frequency  of  the  assaults  has  weakened 
their  effects,  —  if  ever  they  had  any ;  —  and, 
if  they  had  had  much,  I  should  hardly  have 
held  my  tongue,  or  withheld  my  fingers.  It 
is  something  cpiite  new  to  attack  a  man  for 
abandoning  nis  resentments.  I  have  heard 
that  previous  praise  and  subsequent  vitu- 
peration were  rather  ungratefld,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  it  was  wron^  to  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  those  who  did  not  wait  till  I 
had  made  some  amends  for  former  and  boy- 
ish prejudices,  but  received  me  into  their 


1  I  had  endearoured  to  persuade  htm  to  take  a  part  in 
parliamentarjr  aflUn,  and  to  exercbe  hit  talent  for  oratory 
more  frequently. 
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fiiendship,  when  I  might  stOl  have  been  their 
enemy. 

'*  zou  percdve  justly  that  I  must  iutejh 
tionalfy  have  made  my  fortune  like  Sir  Francis 
Wroiighead.  It  were  better  if  there  were 
more  merit  in  my  independence,  but  it  really 
is  something  nowadays  to  be  independent  at 
all,  and  the  leu  temptation  to  be  otherwise, 
the  more  uncommon  the  case,  in  these  times 
of  paradoxical  servility.  I  believe  that  most 
of  our  hates  and  likings  have  been  hitherto 
nearly  the  same ;  but  from  henceforth  they 
must,  of  necessi^,  be  one  and  indivisible, — 
and  now  for  it  I  I  am  for  anv  weapon, — 
the  pen,  till  one  can  find  something  snarper, 
will  do  for  a  be^nning. 

"  You  can  nave  no  conception  of  the 
ludicrous  solemnity  with  whicn  these  two 
stanzas  have  been  treated.  The  Morning 
Post  gave  notice  of  an  intended  motion  in 
the  House  of  my  brethren  on  the  subject, 
and  Gk>d  he  knows  what  proceedings  besides ; 

—  and  all  this,  as  Bedreddin  in  the  '  Nights ' 
says, '  for  making  a  cream  tart  without  pep- 
per.' This  last  piece  of  intelligence  is,  I 
presume,  too  laughable  to  be  true ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Custom-house  appears  to 
have,  in  some  degree,  interfered  with  mine ; 
added  to  which,  the  hist  battle  of  Buona^ 
parte  has  usurped  the  column  hitherto  de- 
voted to  my  bulletin. 

**  I  send  you  from  this  day's  Morning  Post 
the  best  which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  this 
'  impudent  doggerel,'  as  the  Courier  calls  it. 
There  was  another  about  my  diet,  when  a 
boy  —  not  at  all  bad  —  some  time  ago ;  but 
the  rest  are  but  indifferent. 

"  I  shall  think  about  your  oratorical  hint ' ; 

—  but  I  have  never  set  much  upon  'that  cast,' 
and  am  grown  as  tired  as  Solomon  of  every 
thing,  and  of  myself  more  than  any  thing. 
This  is  being  what  the  learned  ocdl  philo- 
sophical, and  the  vulgar  lack-a^<iaisical.  I 
am,  however,  always  glad  of  a  blessing  ^ ; 
pray,  repeat  yours  soon,  —  at  least  your 
letter,  and  I  shall  think  the  benediction  in- 
cluded. 

"  Ever,  Ac." 

LiTTtR  167.       TO  MR.  DALLAS. 

"  February  17. 1814. 

*'  The  Courier  of  this  evenine  accuses  me 
of  having '  received  and  pocketed '  large  sums 
for  my  works.  I  have  never  yet  received, 
nor  wish  to  receive,  a  farthing  for  any.  Mr. 
Murray  offered  a  thousand  for  The  GKaour 
and  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  I  said  was  too 

*  In  oondudlng  my  letter,  haying  caid   **  God  bleaa 
you  1 "  I  added  ^  "  that  is,  if  you  hare  no  oh)ectton.** 
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much,  and  that  if  he  could  afford  it  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  I  would  then  direct  how 
it  might  be  disposed  of ;  but  neither  then,  nor 
at  any  other  period,  haye  I  ever  availed  my- 
self of  the  profits  on  my  own  account.  For 
the  republication  of  the  Satire  I  refused  four 
hundred  guineas ;  and  for  the  previous  edi- 
tions I  never  asked  nor  received  a  sous,  nor 
for  any  writing  whatever.  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  do  any  thuig  disagreeable  to  yourself; 
there  never  was  nor  shall  be  any  conditions 
nor  stipulations  with  regard  to  any  accom- 
modation that  I  could  afford  you ;  and,  on 
your  part,  I  can  see  nothing  derogatory  in 
receiving  the  copyright.  It  was  only  assist- 
ance afforded  to  a  worthy  man,  by  one  not 
quite  so  worthy. 

"  Mr.  Murray  is  ffoing  to  contradict  this  > ; 
but  your  name  will  not  be  mentioned :  for 
your  own  part,  you  are  a  iree  agent,  and 
are  to  do  as  you  please.  I  only  hope  that 
now,  as  always,  you  wDl  think  that  I  wish 
to  lake  no  unmir  advantage  of  the  accidental 
opportunity  which  circumstances  permitted 
me  of  being  of  use  to  you. 

"  Ever,  Ac.** 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas 
addressed  an  explanation  to  one  of  the  news- 
papers, o£  which  the  following  is  a  part ;  — 
the  remainder  being  occupied  with  a  rather 
clumsily  managed  defence  of  his  noble  bene- 
factor on  the  subject  of  the  Stanzas. 

TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THB  MORNING  POST. 


M 


Sir, 


**  I  have  seen  the  paragraph  in  an  even- 
ing paper,  in  which  Lord  Bvron  is  accused  of 
*  receiving  and  pocketing '  large  sums  for  his 
works.  I  believe  no  one  who  knows  him 
has  the  slightest  suspicion  of  this  kind ;  but 
the  assertion  being  public,  I  think  it  a  jus- 
tice I  owe  to  Lord  Bvron  to  contradict  it 
publicly.  I  address  this  letter  to  you  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  am  happy  that  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  at  this  moment  to  make 
some  observations  which  I  have  for  several 
days  been  anxious  to  do  publicly,  but  from 
which  I  have  been  restrained  by  an  appre- 
hension that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being 
prompted  by  his  Lordship. 

"  I  take  upon  me  to  amrm,  that  Lord  By- 
ron never  received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his 
works.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Satire  were  left  entirely  to  the 
publisher  of  it.  The  gift  of  the  copyright  of 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  I  have  already 
publicly  acknowledged  in  the  dedication  of 


1  Tbo  statement  of  the  Courier,  &c. 


the  new  edition  of  my  novels  ;  and  I  now 
add  my  acknowledgment  for  that  of  The 
Corsair,  not  only  for  the  profitable  part  of  it, 
but  for  the  delicate  and  delightful  manner  of 
bestowing  it  while  yet  unpublished.  With 
respect  to  his  two  other  poems.  The  Giaour 
and  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher  of  them,  can  truly  attest  that  no 
part  of  the  sale  of  them  has  ever  touched  his 
nands,  or  been  disposed  of  for  his  U8».  Hav- 
ing said  thus  much  as  to  facts,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  that  it  should  ever  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  reproach  that  he  should 
appropriate  the  pecuniary  returns  of  his 
works.  Neither  rank  nor  fortune  seems  to 
me  to  place  any  man  above  this ;  for  what 
difference  does  it  make  in  honour  and  noble 
feelings,  whether  a  copyright  be  bestowed, 
or  its  value  emploved,  in  beneficent  pur- 
poses ?  I  differ  with  my  Lord  Byron  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  some  others  ;  and  he  has 
constantly,  both  by  word  and  action,  shown 
his  aversion  to  receiving  money  for  his  pro- 
ductions." 


LBTm  168.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  February  26. 1814. 

"  Dallas  had,  perhaps,  have  better  kept 
silence ;  —  but  that  was  his  concern,  and,  as 
his  facts  are  correct,  and  his  motive  not  dis- 
honourable to  himself,  I  wished  him  well 
through  it.  As  for  his  inteipretations  of  the 
lines,  he  and  any  one  else  may  interpret  them 
as  they  please.  I  have  and  shall  adhere  to 
my  taciturnity,  unless  something  very  parti- 
cular occurs  to  render  this  impossible.  Do 
not  you  say  a  word.  If  any  one  is  to  speak, 
it  is  the  person  nrincipally  concerned.  The 
most  amusing  tning  is,  that  every  one  (to 
me}  attributes  the  abuse  to  the  ntan  they 
personally  most  dislike  ! — some  say  C**r 
[Croker],  some  C  *  ♦e  [Coleridge],  others 
F  ♦  •  d  [Fitzgerald],  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  do  not 
know,  and  have  no  clue  but  conjecture.  L 
discovered,  and  he  turns  out  a  hireling,  he 
must  be  left  to  his  wages  ;  if  a  cavalier,  he 
must '  wink,  and  hold  out  his  iron.' 

"  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  the 
question  to  C  *  ♦r  [Croker],  but  Hobhouse, 
who,  I  am  sure,  would  not  dissuade  me  if  it 
were  right,  advised  me  by  all  means  not ;  — 
'  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  it  upon  suspi- 
cion,' &c.  &c.  T^ether  H.  is  correct  I  am 
not  aware,  but  he  believes  himself  so,  and 
says  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  that 
subject.  This  I  am,  at  least,  sure  of,  that 
he  would  never  prevent  me  fit)m  doing  what 
he  deemed  the  duty  of  a  preux  chevalier.  In 
such  cases  — at  least,  in  this  country  —  we 
must  act  according  to  usages.   In  considering 
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this  instance,  I  dismiss  my  oim  personal 
feelings.  Any  man  will  and  must  fi^t, 
when  necessary,  —  even  without  a  motive. 
Here,  I  should  take  it  up  really  without 
much  resentment ;  for,  unless  a  woman  one 
likes  is  in  the  way,  it  is  some  years  since  I 
felt  a  long  anger.  But,  undoubtedly,  could 
I,  or  may  I,  trace  it  to  a  man  of  station,  I 
should  and  shall  do  what  is  proper. 

**  *  *  was  angerly,  but  tried  to  conceal  it. 
You  are  not  caUed  upon  to  avow  the  '  Two- 
penny,* and  would  only  gratify  them  by  so 
doing.  Do  vou  not  see  the  great  object  of 
all  these  fooleries  is  to  set  him,  and  vou,  and 
me,  and  all  persons  whatsoever,  by  the  ears  ? 
—  more  especially  those  who  are  on  good 
terms, — and  nearly  succeeded.  Lord  H. 
wished  me  to  concede  to  Lord  Carlisle^ 
concede  to  the  devil ;  —  to  a  man  who  used 
me  iU  ?  I  told  him,  in  answer,  that  I  would 
neither  concede  nor  recede  on  the  subject, 
but  be  silent  altogether ;  unless  any  thing 
more  could  be  said  about  Lady  H.  and  him- 
self, who  had  been  since  my  very  good 
friends  ;  —  and  there  it  ended.  This  was  no 
time  for  concessions  to  Lord  C. 

"  I  have  been  interrupted,  but  shall  write 
again  soon.  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear 
Moore,  ^c." 

Another  of  his  friends  haidng  expressed, 
soon  after,  some  intention  of  volunteering 
publicly  in  his  defence,  he  lost  no  time  in 
repressing  him  by  the  following  sensible  let- 
ter :  — 


LmrtR  169. 


TO   WEDDBRBURH   WEB- 
8TER,  ESQ. 


**  February  ».  1814. 

"  My  dear  W., 

"  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  write  to 
you.  Silence  is  the  only  answer  to  the  things 
you  mention  ;  nor  should  I  regard  that  man 
as  my  friend  who  said  a  word  more  on  the 
subject.  I  care  little  for  attacks,  but  I  will 
not  submit  to  defences  ;  and  I  do  hope  and 
trust  that  you  have  never  entertained  a  serious 
thought  of  engaging  in  so  foolish  a  contro- 
versy. Dallas's  letter  was,  to  his  credit, 
merely  as  to  facts  which  he  had  a  right  to 
state  ;  /neither  have  nor  shall  take  the  least 
pubUc  notice,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  do 
so.  If  I  discover  the  writer,  then  I  may  act 
in  a  different  manner ;  but  it  will  not  be  in 
writing. 

"  An  expression  in  your  letter  has  induced 
me  to  write  this  to  you,  to  entreat  you  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  such  a  business, — 
it  is  now  nearly  over,  and  depend  upon  it 
they  are  much  more  chagrined  by  my  silence 
than  they  could  be  by  the  best  defence  in  the 
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world.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  would 
vex  me  more  than  any  further  reply  to  these 
things. 

"  Ever  yours,  in  haste, 

«B." 

LiTTU  170.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  March  3. 1814. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  *  uncomfortable,'  if  only  to  make  you 
come  to  town ;  where  no  one  ever  more  de- 
lighted in  seeing  you,  nor  is  there  anv  one 
to  whom  I  would  sooner  turn  for  consolation 
in  my  most  vapourish  moments.  The  truth 
is,  I  have '  no  lack  of  argument '  to  ponder 
upon  of  the  most  gloomy  description,  but 
this  arises  from  other  causes.  Some  day  or 
other,  when  we  are  veterans,  I  may  tell  ^ou 
a  tale  of  present  and  past  times  ;  and  it  is 
not  from  want  of  confidence  that  I  do  not 
now, — but  — but  —  always  a  but  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

"  There  is  nothing,  however,  upon  the  spot 
either  to  love  or  hate  ; — but  I  certainly  have 
subjects  for  both  at  no  very  great  distance, 
and  am  besides  embarrassed  between  three 
whom  I  know,  and  one  Twhose  name,  at 
least)  I  do  not  know.  All  this  would  be 
very  well  if  I  had  no  heart ;  but,  unluckily, 
I  have  found  that  there  is  such  a  thing  still 
about  me,  though  in  no  very  good  repair^ 
and,  also,  that  it  has  a  habit  of  attacning 
itself  to  one  whether  I  will  or  no.  '  Divide 
et  impera,'  I  begin  to  think,  will  only  do  for 
politics. 

*'  If  I  discover  the  '  toad,'  as  you  call  him, 
I  shall  *  tread,'  —  and  put  spikes  in  my  shoes 
to  do  it  more  effectually.  The  effect  of  ail 
these  fine  things  I  do  not  inauire  much  nor  j 
perceive.  I  believe  *  *  felt  tnem  more  than 
either  of  us.  People  are  civil  enough,  and 
I  have  had  no  dearth  of  invitations,  — none 
of  which,  however,  I  have  accepted.  I  went 
out  very  little  last  year,  and  mean  to  go  about 
still  less.  I  have  no  passion  for  circles,  and 
have  long  regretted  that  I  ever  gave  way  to 
what  is  odled  a  town  life ;  —  which,  of  all 
the  lives  I  ever  saw  (and  they  are  nearly  as 
many  as  Plutarch's),  seems  to  me  to  leave 
the  least  for  the  past  and  future. 

"  How  proceeds  the  poem  ?  Do  not  ne- 
glect it,  and  I  have  no  fears.  I  need  not  say 
to  you  that  your  fame  is  dear  tome, — I 
really  might  say  dearer  than  my  own  ;  for  I 
have  lately  begun  to  think  my  things  have 
been  strangely  over-rated  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
whether  or  not,  I  have  done  with  them  for 
ever.  I  may  say  to  you  what  I  would  not 
say  to  every  body,  that  the  last  two  were 
written.  The  Bride  in  four,  and  The  Corsair 
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in  ten  dvys  \  —  which  I  take  to  be  a  most 
humiliating  confession,  as  it  proves  my  own 
want  of  judgment  in  publishing,  and  the  pub- 
lic's in  reding  things,  which  cannot  nave 
stamina  for  permanent  attention.  '  So  much 
for  Buckingnam.' 

"  I  have  no  dread  of  your  being  too  hasty, 
and  I  have  stiU  less  of  j'our  failing.  But  I 
think  a  year  a  very  fair  allotment  of  time  to 
a  composition  which  is  not  to  be  Epic  ;  and 
even  Horace's  '  Nonum  prematur '  must  have 
been  intended  for  the  AGllennium,  or  some 
longer-lived  generation  than  ours.  I  wonder 
how  much  we  should  have  had  of  him,  had 
he  observed  his  own  doctrines  to  the  letter. 
Peace  be  with  you  I  Remember  that  I  am 
always  and  most  truly  yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S. — I  never  heard  the  *  report' you 
mention,  nor,  I  dare  say,  many  others.  But, 
in  course,  you,  as  well  as  others,  have 
'damned  good-natured  friends,'  who  do 
their  duty  in  the  usual  way.  One  thing 
will  make  you  laugh.    ♦•♦♦*» 

Lkttsb  171.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  March  12.  1814. 

"  Guess  darkly,  and  you  will  seldom  err. 
At  present,  I  shall  say  no  more,  and, 
perhaps  —  but  no  matter.  I  hope  we  shall 
some  day  meet,  and  whatever  years  may 
precede  or  succeed  it,  I  shall  mark  it  with 
the  'white  stone'  in  my  calendar.  •!  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  soon  be  in  your 
neighbourhood  again.  If  so,  and  I  am  alone 
(as  will  probably  be  the  case),  I  shall  in- 
vade and  carry  you  off,  and  endeavour  to 
atone  for  sorry  fare  by  a  sincere  welcome. 
I  don't  know  the  person  absent  (barring 
'  the  sect')  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see 
again. 

"  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  vou  mention 
but  the  Snes  (the  Weepers),  if'^you  like  to 
have  them  in  the  Bag.  I  wish  to  give  them 
all  possible  circulation.  The  Fauli  reflection 
19  downright  actionable,  and  to  print  it 
would  be  peril  to  the  publisher ;  but  I  think 
the  Tears  nave  a  natural  right  to  be  bag^d, 
and  the  editor  (whoever  he  may  be)  might 


1  In  auertlng  that  he  deroted  hot  four  day»  to  the 
oompotition  of  The  Bride,  he  mutt  be  understood  to 
refer  only  to  the  flrit  •ketch  of  that  poem,  —  the  sue- 
ceaeiTe  additions  by  which  it  was  increaaed  to  its  present 
length  haTing  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  a  much  longer 
period.  The  Corsair,  on  the  contrary,  was,  flrom  be- 
ginning to  end,  strudi  off  at  a  heat—  there  being  but 
little  alteration  or  addition  afterwards,  —  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  produced  (being  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  hundred  lines  a  day)  would  be  altogether  hicredlble, 
had  we  not  his  own,  as  well  as  his  publisher's,  testimony 
to  tlM  fact.    Such  an  achierement, — taking  into  account 
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supply  a  &cetious  note  or  not,  as  he 
pleased. 

*'  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  VatiU  <  has 
got  about,  — but  so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche; 
but,  truth  to  say,  my  satires  are  not  veiy 
playful.  I  have  the  phm  of  an  epistle  in  my 
head,  at  him  and  to  him  ;  and,  if  they  are 
not  a  little  quieter,  I  shall  embody  it.  I 
should  say  little  or  nothing  of  mytelf.  As 
to  mirth  and  ridicule,  that  is  out  of  my 
way ;  but  I  have  a  tolerable  fund  of  stern- 
ness and  contempt,  and,  with  Juvenal  before 
me,  I  shall  perhaps  read  him  a  lecture  he 
has  not  lately  heu^  in  the  Cabinet.  From 
particular  circumstances,  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  almost  by  accident,  I  could  '  tell 
him  what  he  is  —  I  know  him  well.' 

"  I  meant,  my  dear  M.,  to  write  to  you 
a  long  letter,  but  I  am  hurried,  and  time 
clips  my  inclination  down  to  yours,  &c. 

"  P.  8. — Think  agcm  before  you  shelf  yoMr 
poem.  There  is  a  youngster,  (older  than 
me,  by  the  by,  but  a  younger  poet,)  Mr.  G. 
Knight,  with  a  volume  of  Eastern  Tales, 
written  since  his  return,  —  for  he  has  been 
in  the  countries.  He  sent  to  me  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  advised  him  to  write  one  in  each 
measure,  without  any  intention,  at  that  time, 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  Since  that,  from 
a  habit  of  writing  in  a  fever,  I  have  antici- 
pated him  in  the  variety  of  measures,  but 
quite  unintentionally.  Of  the  stories,  I  know 
nothing,  not  having  seen  them  >  ;  but  he  has 
some  lady  in  a  sack,  too,  like  The  Giaour : 
—  he  told  me  at  the  time. 

"  The  best  way  to  make  the  public  '  forget' 
me  is  to  remind  them  of  yourself.  You 
cannot  suppose  that  /  would  ask  you  or 
advise  you  to  publish,  if  I  thought  you 
would  fail.  I  really  have  no  literary  envy ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  a  friend's  success  ever 
sat  nearer  another  than  yours  does  to  my  best 
wishes.  It  is  for  elderly  gentlemen  to  *  bear 
no  brother  near,'  and  cannot  become  our 
disease  for  more  years  than  we  may  perhaps 
number.  I  wish  you  to  be  out  before 
Eastern  subjects  are  again  before  the 
public." 


the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  work,  —  is,  perhaps,  wholly 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Genius,  and  shows 
that  *  £crlre^ar  jMMwm,'  as  Rousseau  expresses  it,  may 
be  sometimes  a  shorter  road  to  perfection  than  any  that 
Art  has  CTer  struck  out. 

<  Those  bitter  and  powerftd  lines  which  he  wrote  on 
the  opening  of  the  vault  that  contained  the  remains  of 
Henry  Vlll.  and  Charles  I.    [See  JVorks,  p.  656.] 

*  He  was  not  yet  aware,  it  appears,  that  the  anonymous 
manuscript  sent  to  him  by  his  publisher  was  flrom  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Knight. 
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LrmB  17S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  March  IS.  I8I4. 

"I  have  not  time  to  read  the  whole 
MS.  I,  but  what  I  have  seen  seems  very 
well  written  (both  prose  and  wrte),  and, 
though  I  am  and  can  be  no  judge  (at  l^t 
a  fair  one  on  this  subject),  containing 
nothing  which  you  ought  to  hesitate  pub- 
lishing upon  mv  account.  If  the  author  is 
not  Dr.  Butby  himself,  I  think  it  a  pity,  on 
his  own  account,  that  he  should  dedicate  it 
to  his  subscribers  ;  nor  can  I  perceive  what 
Dr.  Busby  has  to  do  with  the  matter  ex- 
cept as  a  translator  of  Lucretius,  for  whose 
doctrines  he  is  surely  not  responsible.  I 
tell  you  openly,  and  really  most  sincerely, 
that,  if  published  at  all,  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  you  should  not ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  receive  it  as  the  greatest  compu- 
ment  you  could  pay  to  your  good  opinion  of 
my  candour,  to  print  and  circulate  that  or 
any  other  work,  attacking  me  in  a  manly 
manner,  and  without  any  malicious  intention, 
from  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  must 
exonerate  this  writer. 

**  He  is  wronff  in  one  thing  —  /  am  no 
atheitt :  but  if  he  thinks  I  have  published 
principles  tending  to  such  opinions,  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  controvert  them.  Pray 
publish  it ;  I  shall  never  foi^ve  myself  if  I 
think  that  I  have  prevented  you. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  the  author, 
and  tdl  him  I  wish  him  success  :  his  verse 
is  very  deserving  of  it ;  and  I  shall  be  the 
last  person  to  suspect  his  motives. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S. — If  you  do  not  publish  it,  some 
one  else  wiU.  You  cannot  suppose  me  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  shrink  from  discussion. 
I  repeat  once  for  all,  that  I  think  it  a  good 
poem  (as  far  as  I  have  redde) ;  and  that  is 
the  oiuy  point  you  should  consider.  How 
odd  that  eight  lines  should  have  given  birth, 
I  really  think,  to  eifht  thousand^  including  oil 
that  has  been  said,  and  will  be  on  the 
subject  I " 

Lrrrtii  17&       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  April  9. 1814. 

"  All  these  news  are  very  fine ;  but  never- 
theless I  want  my  books,  if  you  can  find, 
or  cause  them  to  be  found  for  me,  — if  only 
to  lend  them  to  Napoleon,  in  *'  the  Island  of 
Elba,"  during  his  retirement.     I  also  (if 

1  The  manuscript  of  a  long  grare  latire,  entitled  *'  Antl- 
Bjron/*  which  had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  Lord  Byron,  with  a  request  —  not  meant,  I 
bdlere,  seriously— that  he  would  glte  his  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  pobUshlng  it. 


convenient,  and  you  have  no  party  with 
you,)  should  be  glad  to  speak  with  you,  for 
a  few  minutes,  this  evening,  as  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore,  and  wish  to  ask 
you,  as  the  best  judge,  of  the  best  time  for 
him  to  publish  the  work  he  has  composed. 
I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  success  much 
at  heart ;  not  only  because  he  is  my  friend, 
but  something  much  better  —  a  man  of 
great  talent,  of  which  he  is  less  sensible 
than  I  believe  any  even  of  his  enemies.  If  you 
can  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  step  down,  do  so ; 
and  if  you  are  otherwise  occupied,  say 
nothing  about  it.  I  shall  find  you  at  home 
in  the  course  of  next  week. 

"  P.  S. — I  see  Sotheby's  Tragedies  adver- 
tised. The  Death  of  Darnley  is  a  famous 
subject  —  one  of  the  best,  I  should  think, 
for  the  drama.  Pray  let  me  have  a  copy 
when  ready. 

**  Mrs.  Leigh  was  very  much  pleased  with 
her  books,  and  desired  me  to  thank  you  ; 
she  means,  I  believe,  to  write  to  you  her 
acknowledgments." 

Lirm  174.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

*•  a.  Albany,  April  9. 1814. 

*'  Viscount  Althorp  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried^, and  I  have  gotten  his  spacious  ba- 
chelor apartments  in  Albany,  to  which  you 
will,  I  hope,  address  a  speedy  answer  to 
this  mine  epistle. 

Tam  but  just  returned  to  town,  from 
which  you  may  infer  that  I  have  been  out 
of  it ;  and  I  have  been  boxing,  for  exercbe, 
with  Jackson  for  this  last  month  daily.  I 
have  also  been  drinking,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, with  three  other  mends  at  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  from  six  till  four,  yea,  unto  five  in  the 
matin.  We  clareted  and  champagned  till 
two  —  then  supped,  and  finished  with  a 
kind  of  regency  punch  composed  of  madeira, 
brandy,  and  green  tea,  no  real  water  being 
admitted  therein.  There  was  a  night  for 
you!  without  once  quitting  the  table,  except 
to  ambulate  home,  which  I  did  alone,  and  in 
utter  contempt  of  a  hackney-coach  and  my 
own  vis,  both  of  which  were  deemed  neces- 
sary for  our  conveyance.  And  so,  —  I  am 
very  well,  and  they  say  it  will  hurt  my  con- 
stitution. 

**  I  have  also,  more  or  less,  been  breaking 
a  few  of  the  favourite  commandments  ;  but 
I  mean  to  pull  up  and  marry,  if  any  one 
will  have  me.     In  the  mean  time,  the  other 

*  [Viscount  Althorp  (now  Earl  Spencer)  married, 
Uth  April,  1814,  Esther,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Acklom,  Esq.,  of  Wiseton  HaU,  Notts.] 
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day  I  nearly  killed  myself  with  a  collar  of 
brawn,  which  I  swallowed  for  supper,  and 
indigested  for  I  don't  know  how  long :  but 
that  is  by  the  b^.  All  this  gourmandise 
was  in  honour  of  Lent ;  for  I  am  forbidden 
meat  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
strictly  enjoined  me  during  youjr  solemn  fast. 
I  have  been,  and  am,  in  very  tolerable  love ; 
but  of  that  hereafter  as  it  may  be. 

"  My  dear  Moore,  say  what  you  will  in 
your  preface ;  and  quiz  any  thmg  or  any 
body,  —  me  if  you  like  it.  Oons  I  dost  thou 
think  me  of  the  old,  or  rather  elderly,  school  ? 
If  one  can't  jest  with  one's  friends,  with 
whom  can  we  be  facetious?  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  *  *,  whom  I  have  not 
seen,  being  out  of  town  when  he  called. 
He  will  be  very  correct,  smooth,  and  all 
that,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be 
any  'grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art;'  — 
and,  whether  there  is  or  not,  how  long 
will  you  be  so  d — d  modest?  As  for 
Jefirey,  it  is  a  very  handsome  thing  of  him 
to  speak  well  of  an  old  antagonist,  —  and 
what  a  mean  mind  dared  not  do.  Any  one 
will  revoke  praise ;  but  —  were  it  not  partly 
my  own  case  —  I  should  say  that  very  few 
have  strength  of  mind  to  unsa^  their  cen- 
sure, or  fi^ow  it  up  with  praise  of  other 
things. 

••  What  think  you  of  the  review  o£Lemsf ' 
It  beats  the  Bag  and  my  hand-grenade  hol- 
low, as  an  invective,  and  hath  thrown  the 
Court  into  hysterics,  as  I  hear  from  very 
good  authority.    Have  vou  heard  from  ♦  •  «  ? 

"No  more  rhyme  tor — or  rather,  ^rom 
—  me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  that 
stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no 
longer.  I  have  bad  my  day,  and  there's  an 
end.  The  utmost  I  expect,  or  even  wish, 
is  to  have  it  said  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  that  I  might  perhaps  have  oeen  a  poet, 
had  I  gone  on  and  amended.  My  ^eat 
comfort  is,  that  the  temporary  celebrity  I 
have  wrung  from  the  world  has  been  in  the 
very  teeth  of  all  opinions  and  prejudices.  I 
have  flattered  no  ruling  powers  ;  I  have 
never  concealed  a  single  thought  that  tempt- 
ed me.  They  can't  say  I  have  truckled  to 
the  times,  nor  to  popular  tqpics,  (as  John- 
son, or  somebody,  said  of  Cleveland,)  and 
whatever  I  have  gained  has  been  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  as  much  personal  favour  as 
possible ;  for  I  do  believe  never  was  a  bard 
more  unpopular,  quoad  homo,  than  myself. 
And    now  I  have    done  ;  —  *  ludite    nunc 


>  [**  SouTenln  et  Portraits,  par  M.  da  LevU."  See 
EdM.  Review,  vol.  xxll.  p.  281.] 

>  [A  critique  on  Inchiquen*!  *'  State  of  Society  In 
America,*'  In  which  the  reriewer  had  quoted  Mr.  Moore's 
deacriptioa  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  1806 :  — 
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alios.'  Every  body  may  be  d— d,  as  they 
seem  fond  of'^it,  and  resolve  to  sticlde  lustily 
for  endless  brimstone. 

"Oh-— by  the  by,  I  had  nearly  forgot. 
There  is  a  long  poem,  an  *  Anti-Byron,' 
coming  out,  to  prove  that  I  have  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  overthrow,  by  rhyme,  ail 
religion  and  government,  and  nave  already 
made  great  progress  I  It  is  not  very  scurril- 
ous, but  senous  and  ethereal.  I  never  felt 
myself  important,  till  I  saw  and  heard  of 
my  being  such  a  little  Voltaire  as  to  induce 
such  a  production.  Murray  would  not 
publish  it,  for  which  he  was  a  fool,  and  so  I 
told  him ;  but  some  one  else  will,  doubtless. 
'  Somethixig  too  much  of  this.' 

"  Your  French  scheme  is  good,  but  let  it 
be  Italian;  all  the  Angles  wul  be  at  Paris. 
Let  it  be  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence, 
Turin,  Venice,  or  Switzerland,  and  '  egad  I' 
(as  Bayes  saith,)  I  will  connubiate  and  join 
you  ;  and  we  will  write  a  new  '  Inferno'  in 
our  Paradise.  Pray  think  of  this  —  and 
I  will  really  buy  a  wife  and  a  ring,  and  say 
the  ceremony,  and  settle  near  you  in  a 
summer-house  upon  the  Amo,  or  the  Po, 
or  the  Adriatic. 

**AhI  my  poor  little  pagod.  Napoleon, 
has  walked  off  his  pedestel.  He  has  abdi- 
cated, they  say.  This  would  draw  molten 
brass  from  the  eyes  of  Zatanai.  What  I 
'kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's 
feet  and  then  be  baited  by  the  rabble's 
curse  1'  I  cannot  bear  such  a  crouching 
catastrophe.  I  must  stick  to  Sylla,  for  my 
modern  favourites  don't  do,  —  their  resig- 
nations are  of  a  different  kind.  All  healm 
and  prosperity,  my  dear  Moore.  Excuse 
this  lengtny  letter.    Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  The  Quarterly  quotes  you  fre- 
quently in  an  article  on  America^ ;  and 
every  body  I  know  asks  perpetually  after 
you  and  yours.  When  will  you  answer  them 
m  person  ?" 

He  did  not  long  persevere  in  his  resolution 
against  writing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing notes  to  his  publisher. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  AprU  10. 1814. 

"  I  have  written  an  Ode  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  which,  if  you  like,  I  will  copy 
out,  and  make  you  a  present  of.  Mr. 
Merivale  has  seen  part  or  it,  and  likes  it. 
You  may  show  it  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  print 

**  That  famed  metropolis,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees ; 
Which  travelling  fools  and  gasettccrs  adorn 
With  shrines  unboilt,  and  heroes  yet  unborn.**] 
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it,  or  not,  as  you  please  — ^it  u  of  no  con- 
sequence. It  contains  nothing  in  his  iavour, 
and  no  allusion  whatever  to  our  own  govern- 
ment or  thf  Bourbons. 

"  Yours,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  It  is  in  the  measure  of  mv 
stanzas  at  the  end  of  Childe  Harold,  which 
were  much  liked,  banning,  'And  thou  art 
dead,'  &c,  &h.  There  are  ten  stanzas  of  it 
—  ninety  lines  in  all.* 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


«r 


April  II.  1814. 

'*  I  enclose  you  a  letter^/  from  Mrs. 
Leigh. 

"  It  will  be  best  noi  to  put  my  name  to 
our  Ode ;  but  you  may  itnf  as  openly  as  you 
like  that  it  is  mine,  and  T  can  mscribe  it  to 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  from  the  author,  which  will 
mark  it  sufficiently.  After  the  resolution  of 
not  publishing,  though  it  is  a  thing  of  little 
length  and  less  consec^uence,  it  will  be 
better  altogether  that  it  is  anonymous ;  but 
we  will  incorporate  it  in  the  first  tome  of 
ours  that  you  find  time  or  the  wish  to  pub- 
lish.   Yours  alway,  **  B. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  hope  you  got  a  note  of  alter- 
ations, sent  this  matm  ? 

**  P.  8. — Oh  my  books  I  my  books  I  will 
you  never  find  my  books  ? 

"  Alter  *  potent  spell'  to '  quickening  spell :' 
the  first  (as  Polonius  says) '  is  a  vile  phrase,' 
and  means  nothing,  besides  being  common- 
place and  RoiOf'Alatilda-uh,^ 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

X  April  la.  1814. 

'*  I  send  you  a  few  notes  and  trifling 
alterations,  and  an  additional  motto  from 
Gibbon,  which  you  will  find  tingularfy  appro- 
priate, A  '  Good-natured  Fnend*  tells  me 
there  is  a  most  scurrilous  attack  on  us  in 
the  Anti-jacobin  Review,  which  you  have 
not  sent.  Send  it,  as  I  am  in  that  state  of 
languor  which  will  derive  benefit  from  getting 
into  a  passion.    Ever,  ^c." 


1  I  had  begun  1117  letter  In  the  foUowiog  manner:— 
**  Hare  you  teen  the  '  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?  * — 
I  suspect  it  to  be  either  FlUgerald*s  or  Rosa  BlatUda's. 
Those  nqdd  and  masterly  portraits  of  all  the  tyrants  that 
preceded  N^wleon  have  a  vigour  in  them  which  would 
incline  me  to  say  that  Rosa  Matilda  is  the  person —but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  poweri\il  grasp  of  history,** 
Ac.  tee.  Alter  m  little  more  of  this  mock  parallel,  the 
letter  went  on  thus :  ->  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  yoti 
thinkof  the  matter?— Some  Mends  of  mlno  here  wiU 
insist  that  it  is  the  woric  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
^but  then  they  are  not  so  well  read  in  Fitzgerald  and 


CJt 


Lkitbe  17&       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Albany,  April  90.  I8I4. 

'*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  to 
be  transient  fi-om  Mavfield  so  very  soon, 
and  was  taken  in  by  the  first  part  of  your 
letter.*     Indeed,  for  aught  I  know,  you 
may  be  treating  me,  as  Slipslop   says,  with 
*  ironmg'  even  now.     I  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  shock,  which  had  nothing  oThumeur  in 
it ;  as  I  am  i4>t  to  take  even  a  critic,  and 
still  more  a  fi'iend,  at  his  word,  and  never  to 
doubt  that  I  have  been  writing  cursed  non- 
sense, if  the^  say  so.     There  was  a  mental 
reservation  m  my  pact  with  the  public^,  in 
behalf  of  anonymet ;  and,  even   bad  there 
not,  the  provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it 
physically  impossible  to  pass  over  this  dam- 
nable epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.     'Tis 
a  cursed  business  ;  and,  after  all,    I  shall 
think  higher  of  rhyme  and  reason,  and  very 
humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till — Elba  be- 
comes a  volcano,  and  sends  him  out  again.  > 
I  can't  think  it  all  over  yet. 

"My  departure  for   the  Continent  de- 

rids,  in  some  measure,  on  the  incontinent, 
have  two  country  invitations  at  home, 
and  don't  know  what  to  say  or  do.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  bought  a  macaw  and  a 
parrot,  and  have  got  up  my  books  ;  and  I 
box  and  fence  daily,  and  go  out  very  little. 

**  At  this  present  writing  Louis  the  Gouty 
is  wheeling  in  triumph  mto  Piccadilly,  in 
all  the  pomp  and  rabbiement  of  royalty.  I 
had  an  offer  of  seats  to  see  them  pass ;  but, 
as  I  have  seen  a  Sultan  going  to  mosoue, 
and  been  at  his  reception  of  an  ambassador, 
the  Most  Christian  Kine  '  hath  no  attrac- 
tions for  me :'  —  thouffh  in  some  coming 
year  of  the  Hesira,  I  should  not  dislike  to 
see  the  place  where  he  had  reigned,  shortly 
after  the  second  revolution,  and  a  hapj^y 
sovereignty  of  two  months,  the  last  six 
weeks  being  civil  war. 

*'  Pray  write,  and  deem  me  ever,  &c." 

Lbttba  176.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••AprUSl.1814. 

**  Many  thanks  with  die  letters  which  I 
return.     You  know   I  am  a  jacobin,  and 

Rosa  Matilda  as  I  am  ;  and,  besides,  they  seem  to  forget 
that  pou  promised,  about  a  month  or  two  ago,  not  to 
write  any  more  for  years.    Soiously,"  ftc.  Ac. 

I  quote  this  foolish  banter  merely  to  show  how  safely, 
even  on  his  most  senslUve  points,  one  might  renture  to 
Jest  with  htm. 

s  We  find  D'Argenson  thus  encouraging  Voltaire  to 
break  a  similar  tow  :  —  *'  Continue  to  write  without  fear 
for  fivo-and-twenty  years  longer,  but  write  poetry,  not- 
withstanding your  oath  in  the  prefhce  to  Newton.*' 

3  [Buonaparte  reached  Elba  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  and 
escaped  from  it  on  the  asth  of  February,  1815.] 
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could  not  wear  white,  nor  see  the  installation 
of  Louis  the  Gouty. 

"  This  is  sad  news,  and  very  hard  upon 
the  sufierers  at  any,  but  more  at  such  a  tune 
— I  mean  the  Bayonne  sortie. 

"  You  should  urge  Moore  to  come  out. 

"P.  S.  —  I  want  Moreri  to  purchase  for 
good  and  all.  I  have  a  Bayle,  but  want 
Moreri  too. 

"  P.  8.  —  Perry  hath  a  piece  of  compli- 
ment to-day;  but  I  think  the  name  might 
have  been  as  well  omitted. '  No  matter ; 
they  can  but  throw  the  old  story  of  incon- 
sistency in  my  teeth  —  let  them,  —  I  mean, 
as  to  not  publishing.  However,  now  I  will 
keep  my  word.  Nothing  but  the  occasion, 
which  was  phyncally  irresistible,  made  me 
swerve ;  and  I  thought  an  anonyme  within 
my  pact  with  the  public.  It  is  the  only 
thing  I  have  or  shall  set  about." 


177. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


*•  April  SS.  1814. 

"Let  Mr.  Gifford  have  the  letter  and 
return  it  at  his  leisure.  I  would  have  of- 
fered it,  had  I  thought  that  he  liked  things 
of  the  kind. 

**  Do  you  want  the  last  page  immediately  f 
I  have  doubts  about  the  lines  being  worth 
printing ;  at  any  rate,  I  must  see  them  again 
and  alter  some  passages,  before  they  ^ 
forth  in  any  shape  into  the  ocean  of  cir- 
culation ;  —  a  very  conceited  phrase,  by  the 
by  :  well  then  —  channel  of  publication  will 
do. 

"  *  I  am  not  f  the  vein,'  or  I  could  knock 
off*  a  stanza  or  three  for  the  Ode,  that  might 
answer  the  purpose  better.  *     At  all  events, 

1  C**  I'Ord  Byron  bat  written  a  rery  beautlAil  Ode  to 
NapoleoQ  Buonaparte.  The  noble  poet  speaks  with 
becoming  Indignation  of  the  manner  In  which  the  tyrant 
hat  borne  himself  In  hU  fidl.'*—Jf.  Cftrxm.] 

*  Bfr.  Mnrray  had  requested  of  him  to  make  some 
additloot  to  the  Ode,  so  at  to  save  the  stamp  duty  im- 
poted  upon  publications  not  exceeding  a  single  sheet ; 
and  he  afterwards  added,  in  successiTO  editions,  live  or 
slz  stanns,  the  original  number  being  but  eleren.  There 
were  also  three  more  stansas,  which  he  never  printed, 
bat  which,  for  the  Just  tribute  they  contain  to  Washing- 
ton, are  worthy  of  being  preserved :  — 

**  There  was  a  day  —  there  was  an  hour. 
While  earth  was  GauPs  —  Gaul  thine  — 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo*s  name 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

*■  But  thou,  forsooth,  must  be  a  king. 
And  don  the  purple  vest. 


\ 


I  mutt  see  the  lines  again  firtty  as  there  be 
two  I  have  altered  in  my  mind's  manuscript 
already.  Has  any  one  seen  and  judged  of 
them  r  that  is  the  criterion  by  which  I  wlU 
abide  —  only  give  me  a  Jiur  report,  and 
'  nothing  extenuate,'  as  I  will  in  that  case  do 
something  else.    Ever,  &c. 

"  I  want  Moreriy  and  an  Atheweut. " 


Lirm  178.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  April  as.  1814. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  publish  no  more  of  the  Ode  se- 
parately, but  incorporate  it  with  any  of  the 
other  things,  and  include  the  smaller  poem 
too  (in  that  case)  —  which  I  must  previously 
correct,  nevertheless.  I  can't,  for  the  head 
of  me,  add  a  line  worth  scribbling  ;  my 
'  vein '  is  quite  gone,  and  my  present  occu- 
pations are  of  the  gymnastic  order  —  boxing 
and  fencing —  and  my  principal  conversation 
is  with  my  macaw  and  Bayle.  I  want  my 
Moreri,  and  I  want  Athenaeus. 

•*  P.  S.  —  I  hope  you  sent  back  that 
poetical  packet  to  the  address  which  I  for- 
warded to  you  on  Sunday  :  if  not,  pray  do  ; 
or  I  shall  have  the  author  screaming  after  his 
Epic." 

Lirm  179.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  April  96. 1814. 

'*  I  have  no  guess  at  your,  author,  —  but  it 
is  a  noble  poem',  and  worth  a  thousand 
odes  of  anybody's.  I  suppose  I  may  keep 
this  copy ;  —  after  reading  it,  I  really  regret 
having  written  my  own.  I  sav  tms  very 
sincerely,  albeit  unused  to  think  humbly  of 
myself. 

As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  firom  thy  breast. 
Whero  is  that  faded  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wort  fond  to  wear, 

The  star  ~  the  string— the  crett  > 
Vain  flroward  child  of  empire  t  say. 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  ? 

**  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gaxing  on  the  great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes  —  one — the  first  -<  the  last — the  best  — 
The  Clncinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  enyy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  One  I  '* 

>  A  Poem  by  Mr.  [now  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir]  Stratford 
Canning,  f\ill  of  spirit  and  power,  entitled  "  Buonaparte.*' 
In  a  subtequent  note  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byroo  says, 
.  «•  I  do  not  think  lest  highly  of  *  Buonaparte '  for 
knowing  the  author.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  a  man  of 
talent,  but  did  not  suspect  him  of  pottetslog  aU  the^toMdJif 
talents  in  tuch  perfection.'* 


^ 
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"  I  don't  like  the  additional  stanzas  ai  all, 
and  they  had  better  be  left  out.  The  fact  is, 
I  can't  do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to  do, 
however  gladly  I  tvouid;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  my  interest  in  a  composition  goes  off. 
This  wUl  account  to  you  for  my  doing  no 
better  for  your '  Stamp  Duty'  postscript. 

"The  8. R.  is  very  civil — but  what  do 
they  mean  by  Childe  Harold  resembling 
Marmion  ?  and  the  next  two.  Giaour  and 
Bride,  not  resembling  Scott?  I  certainly 
never  intended  to  copy  him  ;  but,  if  there 
be  any  copyism,  it  must  be  in  the  two  poems, 
where  the  same  versification  is  adopted. 
However,  they  exempt  The  Corsair  from  all 
resemblance  to  any  thing,  though  I  rather 
wonder  at  his  escape. 

"  If  ever  I  did  any  thing  original,  it  was  in 
Childe  Hiurold,  which  /prefer  to  the  other 
things  always,  after  the  first  week.  Yester- 
day I  re-r(^  English  Bards  ;  ^bating  the 
ina&ce,  it  is  the  bett.    Ever,  ficc." 

A  resolution  was,  about  this  time,  adopted 
by  him,  which,  however  strange  and  pre- 
cipitate it  appeared,  a  knowledge  of  the 
previous  state  of  his  mind  may  enable  us  to 
account  for  satisfactorily.  He  had  now, 
for  two  years,  been  drawing  upon  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public  with  a  rapidity  and 
success  which  seemed  to  defy  exhaustion, 
—  having  crowded,  indeed,  into  that  brief 
interval  Uie  materials  of  a  lone  life  of  fiune. 
But  admiration  is  a  sort  of  impost  from 
which  most  minds  are  but  too  wiUing  to 
relieve  themselves.  The  eye  grows  weary 
of  looking  up  to  the  same  object  of  wonder, 
and  begins  to  exchange,  at  last,  the  delight 
of  observing  its  elevation  for  the  less  ge- 
nerous pleasure  of  watching  and  speculating 
on  its  mil.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Byron 
had  already  begun  to  experience  some  of 
these  consequences  of  its  own  prolonged  and 
constantly  renewed  splendour.  Even  among 
that  host  of  admirers  who  would  have  been 
the  last  to  find  fault,  there  were  some  not 


^  It  wai  the  fear  of  thli  sort  of  back-water  current  to 
which  so  rapid  a  flow  of  fame  leemcd  liable,  that  led  tome 
eren  of  hig  warmest  admirers,  ignorant  as  they  were  yet 
of  the  boundlessness  of  his  resources,  to  tremble  a  little 
at  the  firequency  of  his  appearances  before  the  public. 
In  one  of  my  own  letters  to  him,  1  And  this  apprehenbion 
thus  exprMsed : — **  If  you  did  not  write  so  well,  —  as  the 
Royal  wit  obterred,  —  I  should  say  you  write  too  much  ; 
at  least,  too  much  In  the  same  strain.  The  Pythagoreans, 
you  know,  were  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  hear  or  heed  the  music  of  the  bearenly  bodies  is  that 
they  are  always  sounding  in  our  ears ;  and  I  fear  that 
eren  the  influence  of  your  song  may  be  diminished  by 
fklllng  upon  the  world's  dull  ear  too  constantly.'* 

The  opinion,  however,  which  a  great  writer  of  our  day 
(hbnself  one  of  the  few  to  whom  his  remark  replies)  had 


0= 


unwilling  to  repose  from  praise  ;  while  they, 
who  had  been  from  the  first  reluctant  eulo- 
gists, took  advantage  of  these  apparent 
symptoms  of  satiety  to  indulge  in  blame.  ^ 

Tne  loud  outcry  raised,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  bv  his  verses  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  had  afforded  a  vent  for 
much  of  this  reserved  venom  ;  and  the  tone 
of  disparagement  in  which  some  of  his  assail- 
ants now  affected  to  speak  of  his  poetiy  was, 
however  absurd  and  contemptible  in  itself, 
preciselv  that  sort  of  attack  which  was  the 
most  calculated  to  wound  his,  at  once,  proud 
and  diffident  spirit.     As  long  as  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  blackening  his  moral  and 
social  character,  so  far  from  offending,  their 
libels  rather  fell  in  with  his  own  shadowy 
style  of  self-portraiture,  and  gratified  the 
strange    inverted  ambition  that  possessed 
him.    But  the  slightine  opinion  wnich  they 
ventured  to  express  of  his  genius,  —  second- 
ed as  it  was  by  that  inward  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  powers,  which  they  whose 
standard  of  excellence  is  highest  are  always 
the  surest  to  feel,  —  mortified  and  disturbed 
him  ;  and,  being  the  first  sound  of  ill  augury 
that  had  come  across  his  triumphal  career, 
startled  him,  as  we  have  seen,  mto  serious 
doubts  of  its  continuance. 

Had  he  been  occupying  himself,  at  the 
time,  with  any  new  task,  that  confidence  in 
his  own  energies,  which  he  never  truly  felt 
but  while  in  the  actual  exercise  of  them, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  forget  these  hu- 
miliations of  the  moment  in  the  glow  and 
excitement  of  anticipated  success.  But  he 
had  just  pledged  himself  to  the  world  to  take 
a  long  farewell  of  poesy,  —  had  sealed  up 
that  only  fountain  from  which  his  heart  ever 
drew  refreshment  or  strength, — and  thus 
was  left,  idly  and  helplessly,  to  brood  over 
the  daily  taunts  of  his  enemies,  without  the 
power  of  avenging  himself  when  they  insult- 
ed his  person,  and  but  too  much  dispiosed 
to  agree  with  them  when  thev  made  light  of 
his  genius.     "  I  am  afraid,  (he  says,  in  no- 


the  generosity,  as  wdl  as  sagacity,  to  pronounce  on  this 
point,  at  a  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  indulging  in  the 
ftillest  laTlshment  of  his  powers,  must  be  regarded,  after 
all,  as  the  most  Judicious  and  wise  :<i— **  Bat  they  cater 
ill  for  the  public,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott.  **  and  give  In-  . 
diflbrent  advice  to  the  poet,  supposing  him  possessed  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  his  art,  who  do  not  advise  him  to  | 
labour  while  tiie  laurel  around  his  brows  yet  retains  its  * 
freshness.  Sketches  Arom  Lord  Byron  are  more  valuable  { 
than  finished  pictures  from  others ;  nor  are  we  at  all  sure  ' 
that  any  labour  which  he  might  bestow  in  revisal  would 
not  rather  eflkce  then  refine  those  outlines  of  striking 
and  powerAil  originality  which  they  exhibit  when  flung 
rough  from  the  hand  of  a  master.'*  _A*o|gr«qRAfcal  Me- 
moin,  bn  Sn  W.  Scorr.  [Miscall.  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv- 
p.  361.] 
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ticing  these  attacks  in  one  of  his  letters,)  what 
you  call  troth  is  plaguily  to  the  purpose,  and 
very  good  sense  into  the  bargain ;  and,  to 
tdl  the  truth,  for  some  little  time  past,  I 
have  been  myself  much  of  the  same  opmion." 
In  this  sensittre  state  of  mind, —  which  he 
but  ill  disguised  or  reliered  by  an  exterior  of 
gay  defiance  or  philosophic  contempt,  —  we 
can  hvdly  feel  surprised  that  he  should  have, 
all  at  once,  come  to  the  resolution,  not  only 
of  persevering  in  his  determination  to  write 
no  more  in  niture,  but  of  purchasing  back 
the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and  suppress- 
ing every  page  and  line  he  had  ever  written. 
On  his  first  mention  of  this  design,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray naturally  doubted  as  to  its  seriousness  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  following  letter,  enclos- 
ing a  draft  lor  the  amount  of  the  copyrights, 
put  his  intentions  beyond  question. 


Lbttsb  180.       TO  MB.  MURBAT. 

**  S.  Albany,  April  29. 1814. 

•*Dear  Sir, 

"  I  enclose  a  draft  for  the  money  ;  when 
idy  send  the  copyrights.     I  release  you 


I 


tirom  the  thousand  pounds  agreed  on  for 
The  Giaour  and  Bride,  and  there's  an  end. 

**  If  any  accident  occurs  to  me,  you  may 
do  then  as  you  please ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  copies  of  each  for  ^urteff 
only,  I  expect  and  request  that  the  adver- 
tisements be  withdrawn,  and  the  remaining 
copies  of  all  destroyed  ;  and  any  expense  so 
incurred  I  will  be  glad  to  defitiy. 

^  For  all  this,  it  might  be  as  well  to  assign 
some  reason.  I  have  none  to  give,  except 
my  own  caprice,  and  I  do  not  consider  the 
circumstance  of  consequence  enough  to  re- 
quire explanation. 

**  In  course,  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that 
they  never  shall  be  publishea  with  my  consent, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  by  any  other  person 
whatsoever,  —  that  I  am  peifectly  satisfied, 
and  have  every  reason  so  to  be,  with  your 
conduct  in  all  transactions  between  us  as 
publisher  and  author. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
your  acquaintance,  and  to  consider  you  as 
my  fiiend.  Believe  me  very  truly,  and  for 
much  attention, 

**  Your  obliged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

•*  Btron. 

*'  P.  S.  —  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  over- 
drawn at  Hammersley's  ;  but  if  that  be  the 
case,  I  can  draw  for  the  superflux  on  Hoare's. 
The  draft  is  5/.  short,  but  that  I  will  make 
up.  On  payment — not  before  — return  the 
copyright  papers.** 


In  such  a  conjuncture,  an  appeal  to  his 
good  nature  and  considerateness  was,  as  Mr. 
Murray  well  judged,  his  best  resource  ;  and 
the  following  prompt  reply  will  show  how 
easily,  and  at  once,  it  succeeded. 

LrmK  181.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  May  1. 1814. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  If  your  present  note  is  serious,  and  it 
really  would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter ;  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual :  in  that  case,  we  will  recur  to  our 
former  basis.  That  /  was  perfectly  Meriotn, 
in  wishing  to  suppress  all  fiiture  publication 
is  true  ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere  with 
the  convenience  of  others,  and  more  parti- 
cularly your  own.  Some  day,  I  wUl  teU  you 
the  reason  of  this  apparently  strange  resolu- 
tion. At  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  I  recall  it  at  your  suggestion  ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  have  annoyed  you,  I  lose  no  time 
in  saying  so. 

"  Yours  truly. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
1814. 

THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES.^  RE  A  N^S  SIR  GILES 
OVERREACH. — SONG,  I  SPEAK  NOT,  ITRACE 
NOT. — SUPPER  AT  WATIER'S,  —  LETTERS 
TO  MR.  MOORE.  —  RHYMING  EPISTLE.  — 
PROGRESS  OP  LARA. — HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. — LETTERS  TO  MR.  MOORE  AND 
MR.  MURRAY.  —  PUBLICATION  OP  LARA, 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  MR.ROGEBS^S  JAC- 
QUELINE.—  SECOND  PROPOSAL  OP  MAR- 
RIAGE TO  MISS  MILBANKE. 

During  my  stay  in  town  this  year,  we  were 
almost  daily  together  ;  and  it  is  in  no  spirit 
of  flattery  to  the  dead  I  say,  that  the  more 
intimately  I  became  acquainted  with  his  dis- 

f>sition  and  character,  the  more  warmly 
felt  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  every' 
thing  that  concerned  him.  Not  that,  in  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  me  of  observing 
more  closely  his  defects,  I  did  not  discover 
much  to  lament,  and  not  a  little  to  condemn. 
But  there  was  still,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
even  his  worst  faults,  some  atoning  good 
quality,  which  was  always  sure,  if  brought 
kindly  and  with  management  into  play,  to 
neutx^ise  their  ill  effects.  The  very  frank- 
ness, indeed,  with  which  he  avowed  his  errors 
seemed  to  imply  a  confidence  in  his  own 
power  of  redeeming  them, — a  consciousness 
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that  he  could  afford  to  be  sincere.  There 
was  also,  in  such  entire  unreserve,  a  pledge 
that  nothing  worse  remained  behind ;  and 
the  same  qimlity  that  laid  open  the  blemishes 
of  his  nature  gave  security  for  its  honesty. 
**  The  cleanness  and  purity  of  one's  mind," 
says  Pope,  **  is  never  better  proved  than  in 
discovering  its  own  fiiults,  at  first  view  ;  as 
when  a  stream  shows  the  dirt  at  its  bottom, 
it  shows  also  the  transparency  of  the  water." 

The  theatre  was,  at  this  tune,  his  favour- 
ite place  of  resort.  We  have  seen  how  en- 
thusiastically he  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Kean*s  acting,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently my  good  fortune,  during  this  season, 
to  share  in  his  enjoyment  of  it, — the  orches- 
tra being,  more  than  once,  the  place  where, 
for  a  nearer  view  of  the  actor's  countenance, 
we  took  our  station.  For  Kean's  benefit,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  a  large  party  had  been 
made  by  Ladv  J  •  •  [Jersey  »],  to  which  we 
both  belonged  ;  but  Lord  Byron  having  also 
taken  a  box  for  the  occasion,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  enjoy  the  representation  uninterrupted, 
that,  by  rather  an  unsocial  arrangement,  only 
himseli  and  I  occupied  his  box  during  the 
play,  while  every  other  in  the  house  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  nor  did  we 
join  the  remainder  of  our  fiiends  tiU  supper. 
Between  the  two  parties,  however,  Mr.  Kean 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want  of  ho- 
mage to  his  talents  ;  as  Lord  Jersey,  on  that 
occasion,  presented  him  with  a  hundred 
pound  share  in  the  theatre  ;  while  Lord 
Byron  sent  him,  next  day,  the  sum  of  fifty 
guineas  ^  ;  and,  not  long  after,  on  seeing  him 
act  some  of  his  favourite  parts,  made  him 
presents  of  a  handsome  snuff-box'  and  a 
costly  Turkish  sword. 

Such  effect  had  the  passionate  energy  of 
Kean's  acting  on  his  mind,  that,  once,  in 
seeing  him  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was 
so  affected  as  to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of 


>  [Sarah- Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Weitmore- 
bmd.    She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  in  1804.] 

*  To  such  lengths  did  he,  at  this  time,  carrj  his  enthu- 
siasm for  Kean,  that  when  Miss  O'Nell  soon  alter  ap- 
peared, and,  bj  her  matchless  representation  of  feminine 
tenderness,  attracted  all  eyes  and  hearts,  he  was  not  only 
a  little  Jealous  of  her  reputation,  as  Interfering  with  that 
of  his  larourite,  but,  in  order  to  guard  himself  against 
the  risk  of  becoming  a  conrert,  reftised  to  go  to  see  her 
act.  I  endeaToured  sometimes  to  persuade  him  into 
witnessing,  at  least,  one  of  her  performances ;  but  his 
answer  was,  (punning  upon  Shakspeare*s  word,  *'  una- 
nealed,")  "  No—  Vm  resolved  to  continue  tm-OneOed." 

To  the  great  queen  of  all  actresses,  howerer,  it  will  be 
seen,  by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  journals, 
he  rendered  due  Justice :  —  "  Of  actors.  Oooke  was  the 
most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean 
the  medium  between  the  two.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
worth  them  all  put  together."— DtIocAaI  Tkamgktt, 
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convulsive  fit ;  and  we  shall  find  him,  some 
years  after,  in  Italv,  when  the  representation 
of  Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Mirra  had  agitated 
him  in  the  same  violent  manner,  comparing 
the  two  instances  as  the  only  ones  in  his  life 
when  "  any  thing  under  r^ity  **  had  been 
able  to  move  him  so  i)owerfully. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  notes 
which  I  received  from  him  during  this  visit 
to  town. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


'*  May  4. 1814. 
's  Aboard,  Ac* 


"  Last  night  we  supp'd  at 

"  I  wish  people  would  not  shirk  their 
dinners  —  ought  it  not  to  have  been  a  din- 
ner ?  ^  —  and  that  d — d  anchovy  sandwich  I 

*'  That  plaguy  voice  of  yours  made  me 
sentimental,  ana  almost  fiill  in  love  with  a 
girl  who  was  recommending  herself,  during 
your  song,  by  hating  music.  But  the  song  is 
past,  and  my  passion  can  wait,  till  the  pucelle 
IS  more  harmomous. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Lady  Jersey's  to-night  ? 
It  is  a  large  party,  and  you  won't  be  Irared 
into  *  softening  rocks,'  and  all  that.  Othello 
is  to-morrow  and  Saturday  too.  Which 
day  shall  we  go  ?  When  shall  I  see  you  ? 
If  you  call,  let  it  be  after  three,  and  as  near 
four  as  you  please. 

•*  Ever,  Ac." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*  May  4. 1814. 

"  Dear  Tom, 

"  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I 
enclose  you  an  experiment,  which  has  cost 
me  something  more  than  trouble,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  likely  to  be  worth  your  taking 
any  in  your  proposed  setting,  f  Now,  if  it 
be  so,  throw  it  into  the  fire  without  phrtue. 

**  Ever  yours, 

"  Btron. 


*  ["  This  box,"  says  Mr.  Proctor,  *•  was  of  gold,  having 
a  boar-hunt  on  the  top  wrought  in  mosaic.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Kean  by  Mr.  MeriTale,  to  whom  the  actor's 
fiunlly  were  Indebted  for  many  friendly  attentions.  The 
tragedian  took  the  boar  for  his  crest ;  not  because  of  the 
boar-hunt,  but  because  it  wu  the  ensign  of  our  third 
Richard." ->£Cre</JE^4W.  rol.  U.  p.  181.] 

*  [George-Augustus-Henxy-Anne  Parfcyns,  second 
Baron  RancUffe.] 

^  An  epigram  here  followed,  which,  as  founded  on  a 
scriptural  allusion,  I  thought  it  better  to  omit. 

<  We  had  been  iuTited  by  Lord  R.  to  dine  ttfUr  the 
play,— an  arrangement  which,  ftt>m  its  norel^,  delighted 
Lord  Byron  exceedingly.  The  dinner,  howerer,  after- 
wards dwindled  into  a  mere  supper,  and  this  change  was 
long  a  subject  of  Jocular  resentment  with  him. 

7  I  had  begged  of  him  to  write  something  for  me  to  sot 
to  music. 


0 


^ 


^T.  26. 
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Ispeidmot.  ItHMsenot^Ibreakhenotthyiume.      ^ 
There  if  grief  in  the  •oand,  there  li  guUt  in  the  fame ; 
But  the  tear  which  now  burnt  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

Too  teief  for  oar  piMion,  too  long  for  our  peM» 
Were  thoao  hours  ^  can  their  Joy  or  their  bitteness 


Wezepent_we  atqure— we  will  break  from  our  chain— 
We  wiU  put.— we  wiU  flj  to  —  nnite  it  agahi  I 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt  I 
ForgiTe  me,  adored  one  I  —  forsake,  if  thou  wilt  ;  — 
But  the  heart  which  is  tbJne  shall  expire  undebaied. 
And  mam  shall  not  break  it  -^  whatever  tkou  may'st. 


**  And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee, 
This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be ; 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  oar  moments  more 

sweet. 
With  tbeeby  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet. 

"  One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  lore. 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign  — 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mme." 


TO  MB.  H OORE. 

**  Will  you  and  Rogers  come  to  my  box 
at  CoTent,  then  ?  I  shall  be  there,  and  none 
else — or  I  won't  be  there,  if  you  twain 
would  like  to  so  without  me.  You  will 
not  ^et  so  good  a  place  hustling  among  the 
pubhcan  bweers,  with  damnable  apprentices 
(six  feet  high)  on  a  back  row.  Will  you 
both  oblige  me  and  come,  —  or  one  —  or 
neither  —  or,  what  you  will  ? 

"  P.  S.  —An'  you  will,  I  will  caU  for  you 
at  half-past  six,  or  any  time  of  your  own 
dial." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

# 

"  I  have  gotten  a  box  for  Othello  to- 
night, and  send  the  ticket  for  your  friends  the 
Eancliifes.  I  seriously  recommend  to  you  to 
recommend  to  them  to  go  for  half  an  hour, 
if  only  to  see  the  third  act— -they  will  not 
easily  have  another  opportunity.  We  —  at 
least,  I  —  cannot  be  there,  so  there  will  be 
no  one  in  their  way.  Will  you  give  or  send 
it  to  them  ?  it  will  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  you  than  me. 

**  I  am  in  no  good  plight,  but  will  dine 
at  •  ♦  's  with  you,  if  I  can.  There  is  music 
and  Covent-g, 

••  Will  you  go,  at  all  events,  to  my  box 
there  afterwards,  to  see  a  debut  of  a  young 
16  » in  the  'Child  of  Nature?'* 


1  Miss  FooCa's  first  appearance,  whidi 
together.    [In  April,  1881.  BCss  Foote 
of  Harrington.} 


witnessed 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


,^. 


**  Sunday  matin. 

"  Was  not  lago  perfection  ?  particularly 
the  last  look.  I  was  dote  to  him  (in  the 
orchestra),  and  never  saw  an  English  coun- 
tenance half  so  expressive. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  no  immaterial  sen- 
suality so  delightful  as  good  acting ;  and,  as 
it  is  fitting  there  should  be  good  plays,  now 
and  then,  besides  Shakspeare's,  I  wish  you 
or  Campbell  would  write  one  :  — the  rest  of 
*  us  youth '  have  not  heart  enough. 

"  You  were  cut  up  in  the  Champion  —  is 
it  not  so  ?  this  day  so  am  I  —  even  to  shock- 
ing the  editor.  The  critic  writes  well  5  and 
as,  at  present,  poesy  is  not  my  passion  pre- 
dominant, and  my  snake  of  Aaron  has  swal- 
lowed up  all  the  other  serpents,  I  don't  feel 
fractious.  I  send  vou  the  paper,  which  I 
mean  to  take  in  for  the  future.  We  go  to  M.'s 
together.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  before, 
but  don't  let  me  l!ore  you,  now  nor  ever. 

**  Ever,  as  now,  truly  and  aflectionately, 
ficc." 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"May  5. 1814. 

**  Do  you  go  to  the  Lady  Cahir's  ^  this 
even  ?  if  you  do  go  —  and  whenever  we 
are  bound  to  the  same  follies  —  let  us  em- 
bark in  the  same  '  Shippe  of  Fooles.'  I 
have  been  up  till  five,  and  up  at  nine  ;  and 
feel  heavv  with  only  winking  for  the  last 
three  or  four  nights. 

"  1  lost  my  party  and  place  at  supper 
trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  *  •  ♦  ♦.  I 
would  have  gone  away  altogether,  but  that 
would  have  appeared  a  worse  affectation 
than  t'other.  You  are  of  course  engaged  to 
dinner,  or  we  may  go  quietly  together  to  my 
box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  afterwards  to 
this  assemblage.  Why  did  you  go  away  so 
soon? 

"  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Ottght  not  Rancliffe's  supper  to 
have  been  a  dinner  ?  Jackson  is  here,  and  I 
must  fatigue  myself  into  spirits." 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 

<*  Mqr  18. 1814. 

"  Thanks  — and  punctuality.  What  has 
passed  at  *  *  *  *  's  House  ?  I  suppose  that 
/  am  to  know,  and  *  pars  fui'  of  the  con- 
ference.   I  regret  that  your  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  s  will 

s  [EmOy,  daughter  of  James  St.  John  Jeffreys,  Bmi.  of 
manqr  Castle,  co.  Cork.  In  1816,  Lord  Cahir  was  ad- 
TKioed  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Glengall.] 
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detain  you  so  late,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
be  at  Lady  Jersey's.  I  am  going  earlier 
with  Hobhonse.  You  recollect  that  to- 
morrow we  sup  and  see  Kean. 

"  P.  8.  —  Turn  to-morrow  is  the  hour  of 
pugilism.** 

The  supper  to  which  he  here  looks  for- 
ward, took  place  at  Watier's,  of  which  club 
he  had  lately  become  a  member ;  and,  as  it 
may  convey  some  idea  of  hu  irregular  mode 
of  diet,  and  thus  account,  in  part,  for  the 
frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  I  shall 
here  attempt,  from  recollection,  a  description 
of  his  supper  on  this  occasion.  We  were 
to  have  been  joined  b^  Lord  Rancliffe, 
who  however  did  not  arrive,  and  the  party 
accordingly  consisted  but  of  ourselves. 
Having  taken  upon  me  to  order  the  repast, 
and  knowing  that  Lord  Byron,  for  the  last 
two  days,  had  done  nothing  towards  sus- 
tenance, beyond  eating  a  few  biscuits  and 
(to  appease  appetite)  cnewing  mastic,  I  d^ 
sired  that  we  should  have  a  good  supply  of, 
at  least,  two  kinds  of  fish.  My  companion, 
however,  confined  himself  to  lobsters,  and 
of  these  finished  two  or  three,  to  his  own 
share,  —  interposing,  sometimes,  a  small 
liqueur-glass  oi  strong  white  brandy,  some- 
times a  tumbler  of  verv  hot  water,  and  then 
pure  brandy  acain,  to  the  amount  of  near  half 
a  dozen  small  glasses  of  the  latter,  without 
which,  alternately  with  the  hot  water,  he 
appeared  to  think  the  lobster  could  not  be 
digested.  After  this,  we  had  claret,  of  which 
having  despatched  two  bottles  between  us, 
at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
parted. 

As  Pope  has  thought  his  **  delicious  lob- 
ster-niehts  "*  worth  commemorating,  these 
particulars  of  one  in  which  Lord  Byron  was 
concerned  may  also  have  some  interest. 

Among  other  nights  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion which  I  had  the  happiness  of  passing 
with  him,  I  remember  once,  in  returning 
home  from  some  assembly  at  rather  a  late 
hour,  we  saw  lights  in  the  windows  of  his  old 
haunt  Stevens's,  in  Bond  Street,  and  agreed  to 
stop  there  and  sup.  On  entering,  we  found 
an  old  friend  of  his.  Sir  Godfirey  Webster, 
who  joined  our  party,  and  the  lobsters  and 
brandy  and  water  being  put  in  requisition, 
it  was  (as  usual  on  such  occasions)  broad 
daylight  before  we  separated. 

LnrSB  168.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  May  S3. 1814. 

"  I  must  send  you  the  Java  government 
gazette  of  July  3d,  1813,  just  sent  to  me  by 
Murray.     Only  think  of  our  (for  it  is  you 


3= 


and  I)  setting  jMper  warriors  in  array  in  the 
Indian  seas.  Does  not  this  sound  like  fame 
—  something  almost  like  postcrUvf  It  is 
something  to  have  scribblers  squabbling  about 
us  5000  miles  off,  while  we  are  igreeing  so 
well  at  home.  Bring  it  with  you  in  your 
pocket ;  —  it  will  make  you  laugh,  aa  it  hath 
me.    Ever  yours,  ••  B. 


"  P.  8.  —  CNi  the  anecdote  I 


•  «  # 


To  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  this 
letter  he  recurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Journals  which  he  kept  abroad  ;  as  thus,  in 
apassajse  of  his  "Detached  Thoughts,"— 
where  it  will  be  perceived  that,  bv  a  trifling 
lapse  of  memory,  he  represents  nimself  as 
havmg  produced  this  gazette^  for  the  first 
time,  on  our  way  to  dimier. 

"  In  the  ;rear  1814,  as  Moore  and  I  were 
going  to  dme  with  Lord  Grey  in  Portman 
Square,  I  pulled  out  a  <  Java  Gazette*  (which 
Murray  had  sent  to  me),  in  which  there  was 
a  controversy  on  our  respective  merits  as 
poets.  It  was  amusing  enou^  that  we 
should  be  proceeding  peaceably  to  the  same 
table  while  they  were  squabbling  about  us  in 
the  Indian  seas  (to  be  sure  the  paper  was 
dated  six  months  before),  and  fillii^;  odumns 
with  Batavian  criticism.  But  this  is  fame,  I 
presume.  ** 

The  following  poem,  written  about  this 
time,  and,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  recited  at  the  Caledonian  Meeting,  I  | 
insert  principally  on  account  of  the  warm  , 
feeling  whicn  it  breathes  towards  Scotland 
and  her  sons :  — 

**  Who  hath  not  glow'd  abore  the  page  where  Fame 
Hath  flx'd  high  Caledon*t  unconquerM  name ; 
The  raoontalD-land  which  spurn'd  the  Roman  chain, 
And  baflled  back  the  flery-creeted  Dane, 
WhoM  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame — no  tyrant  could  command. 

**  That  race  If  gone— but  ttlU  their  children  httaS^ 
And  glory  cromii  them  with  redoid>led  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  bannert  thine. 
And,  England !  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  fiune  and  thee  I 
Oh  i  pass  not  by  the  Northern  retoran's  claim, 
But  glTo  support — the  world  hath  given  him  fame ! 

**  The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brare,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led— 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undlstlnguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath  _  *tis  all  their  fate  allows  — 
The  sireless  oflkpring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 
She  on  high  Albyn's  duiky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  In  melancholy  gaie. 
Or  riew,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anUcipated  woes, 
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The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dtm  In  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm  ; 
While  Md,  ilM  chanta  the  lolitary  song, 
TIm  ioft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  Um,  vhoae  distant  relics  Tainly  craTe 
The  oonmacfa'i  iKild  requiem  to  the  braTe  I 

^  'Tis  Hesren — not  man — most  diann  away  tlie  woe 
Which  bursts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow : 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
or  half  its  bittemess  for  one  so  dear : 
A  nation's  gratitude  perdiance  may  spread 
A  thomless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care, 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir.*' 


LrtbbIO. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


"May  SI.  1814. 

"As  I  shall  probably  not  see  you  here 
to-day,  I  write  to  request  that,  if  not  incon- 
▼eoient  to  yourself,  you  will  stay  in  town 
till  Sunday;  if  not  to  gratify  me,  yet  to 
please  a  great  many  others,  who  will  be  very 
sony  to  lose  you.  As  for  myself,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  wish  you  would  either  remain 
a  long  time  with  us,  or  not  come  at  all ;  for 
these  snatches  of  society  jnake  the  subse- 
quent separations  bitterer  than  ever. 

"  I  beUeve  you  think  that  I  have  not  been 
quite  fiur  with  that  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
beauty,  &c.  with  whom  vou  would  wiUingly 
have  united  me.  But  if  you  consider  what 
her  sister  said  on  the  subject,  you  will  less 
wonder  that  m^  pride  shoulcl  have  taken 
the  alarm ;  particularly  as  nothing  but  the 
every-day  flirtation  of  every-day  people  ever 
occurred  between  your  heroine  and  my8el£ 
Had  Lady  *  *  appeared  to  wish  it  ~-or  even 
not  to  oppose  it —  I  would  have  gone  on,  and 
very  possibly  married  (that  is,  if  the  other 
had  been  equally  accordant)  with  the  same 
indiflerence  which  has  frozen  over  the '  Black 
Sea'  of  almost  all  my  passions.  It  is  that 
very  indife^nce  which  makes  me  to  un- 
certain and  apparently  capricious.  It  is  not 
eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  but  that  nothing 
impresses  me  sufficiently  to^ ;  neither  do  I 


1  b  a  few  days  after  this,  he  sent  me  a  long  rhyming 
epistle  full  of  jokes  and  pleasantries  upon  every  thing  and 
every  one  around  hlro,  of  wlilch  the  following  are  the 
only  parts  producible :  — 

**  *  What  say  /f  * — not  a  syllable  ftifther  In  prose ; 
I'm  your  man  'of  all  measures,*  dear  Tom,  —  so,  hero 

goesl 
Here  goes,  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 

flood. 
We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
Where  the  divers  of  bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap, 
And  Sonthey's  last  paean  has  pillow 'd  Ms  sleep ;  • 
That  '  felo  de  se*  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea. 


feel  dis^sted,  but  simply  indifferent  to  almost 
ail  excitements.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
obstacles,  the  slightest  even,  stop  me.  This 
can  hardly  be  Omdity,  for  I  have  done  some 
impudent  things  too,  in  my  time ;  and  in 
almost  all  cases,  opposition  is  a  stimulus. 
In  mine,  it  is  not ;  if  a  straw  were  in  my 
way,  I  could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up. 

**  I  have  sent  this  long  tirade,  because  I 
would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  have 
been  trifling  desi^edly  with  you  or  others. 
If  3'ou  think  so,  in  the  name  of  St.  Hubert 
(the  patron  of  antlers  and  hunters)  let  me  be 
mamed  out  of  hand  —  I  don*t  care  to  whom, 
so  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and  don't  inter- 
fere with  me  much  in  the  day  time. 

"Ever.&c." 


184. 


TO  UR.  MOORE. 


0: 


*«  June  14. 1814. 

**  I  could  be  very  sentimental  now,  but  I 
won't.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  all 
my  life  trying  to  harden  my  heart,  and  have 
not  yet  quite  succeeded  —  though  there  are 
great  hopes  —  and  you  do  not  know  how  it 
sunk  with  3'our  departure.  What  adds  to 
my  regret  is  having  seen  so  little  of  you 
during  your  stay  in  this  crowded  desert, 
where  one  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  thirst 
like  a  camel,  —  the  nprings  are  so  few,  and 
most  of  them  so  muddy. 

**  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  that  is 
to  be  told  ot  emperors,  &c. '  They  have 
dined,  and  supped,  and  shown  their  flat 
faces  in  all  thoroughfares,  and  several  saloons. 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  but  rather 
short  in  the  skirts  ;  and  their  conversation 
is  a  catechism,  for  which  and  the  answers  I 
refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  it. 

"  I  think  of  leaving  town  for  Newstead 
soon.  If  so,  I  shall  not  be  remote  from 
your  recess,  and  ^unless  Mrs.  M.  detains 
you  at  home  over  tne  caudle-cup  and  a  new 
cradle)  we  will  meet.    You  shall  come  to 


Singing  '  Glory  to  God '  in  a  spick-and-span  stanaa, 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 
man  saw. 

**  The  pikers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  Auses, 
The  fttes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes  — 
Of  his  Maf esty's  suite,  up  ft-om  coachman  to  Hetman,-. 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  fkoe  of  the  great  man. 
I  saw  him,  last  weds,  at  two  balls  and  a  party,  — 
For  a  prince.  Ids  demeanour  waa  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  we  are  us^  to  quite  dlflbrent  graces, 
•  •••••♦ 

The  Csar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and  brisker. 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  In  whisker ; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
mere breeches  whisk'd  round  in  a  waits  with  the  J  *  *, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  Just  as  delighted 
With  malesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited.** 
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me,  or  I  to  you,  as  you  like  it ;  — but  meet 
we  will.  An  invitation  from  Aston  has 
reached  me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go. 
I  have  also  heard  of*  *  *  —  I  should  like  to 
see  her  again,  for  I  have  not  met  her  for 
years ;  and  though  '  the  light  that  ne'er  can 
shine  again'  is  set,  I  do  not  know  that  'one 
dear  smile  like  those  of  old'  might  not 
make  me  for  a  moment  forget  the  '  dulness' 
of  *  life's  stream. ' 

"  I  am  going  to  R  *  *'s  to-night — to  one 
of  those  suppers  which '  ought  to  be  dinners. ' 
I  have  hardly  seen  her,  and  never  Aim,  since 
ou  set  out .  I  told  you,  you  were  the  last 
ink  of  that  chain.  As  for  *  *,  we  have  not 
syllabled  one  another's  names  since.  The 
post  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  my 
scrawl.    More  anon. 

"  Ever,  dear  Moore,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  Keep  the  Journal  >  ;  I  care  not 
what  becomes  of  it ;  and  if  it  has  amused 
you,  I  am  dad  that  1  kept  it  '  Lara'  is 
finished,  and  I  am  copying  nim  for  my  third 
vol.,  now  collecting ; — but  no  separate  pub- 
lication." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*■  JoM  14. 1814. 

"  I  return  your  packet  of  this  mommg. 
Have  you  heard  that  Bertrand  has  returned 
to  Paris  with  the  account  of  Napoleon's 
having  lost  his  senses  ?  It  is  a  report ;  but, 
if  true,  I  must,  like  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
Jeremiah  (of  lamentable  memory},  lay  claim 
to  prophecy  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  saying,  that 
he  ought  to  go  out  of  his  senses,  m  the 
penultunate  stanza  of  a  certain  Ode*,  —  the 
which,  having  been  pronounced  nonteme  by 
several  profound  cntics,  has  a  still  further 
pretension,  by  its  unintelligibility,  to  inspir- 
ation. "  Ever,  &c 

LBTTfit  180.  TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

•*  June  9.  161C 
*'  I  am  always  obliged  to  trouble  you  with 
my  awkwardnesses,  and  now  I  have  a  fresh 
one.  Mr.  W. '  called  on  me  several  times, 
and  I  have  missed  the  honour  of  making  his 
acquaintance,  which  I  regret,  but  which  you, 
who  know  my  desultory  and  uncertain  habits, 
will  not  wonder  at,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  offend  a 
person  who  has  shown  me  much  kindness. 


I  The  Journal  from  which  I  have  given  extracts  In  the 
preceding  pages. 
«  [••  Unleu,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  Turth  — 
So  long  obey'd—  so  little  worth  I "  Workt,  p.  462.] 


0 


and  possesses  character  and  talents  entitled 
to  general  respect.  My  mornings  are  late, 
and  passed  in  fencing  and  boxing,  and  a 
variety  of  most  unpoetical  exercises,  very 
wholesome,  &c.,  but  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  my  friends,  whom  I  am  obliged 
to  exclude  durmg  their  operation.  I  never 
go  out  till  the  evening,  and  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  Bfr.  W.  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's  or  Lord  Jersey's,  vhere  I  had 
hoped  to  pay  him  my  respects. 

*'  I  would  have  written  to  him,  but  a  few 
words  from  you  will  go  further  than  all  the 
apologetical  sesquipedalities  I  could  muster 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  oiAy  to  sav  that, 
without  intending  it,  I  contrive  to  behave 
very  ill  to  every  body,  and  am  very  sorry 
for  It. 

"  Ever,  dear  R.,  Ac." 

The  following  undated  notes  to  Mr.  Rogers 
must  have  been  written  about  the  same 
time :  — 

**  Sunday. 

**  Your  non-attendance  at  Corinne'sis  very 
a  propot,  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sending 
you  an  excuse.  I  do  not  feel  well  enough 
to  go  there  this  evening,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  despatch  an  apology.  I  believe  I 
need  not  add  one  for  not  accepting  Mr. 
Sheridan's  invitation  on  Wednescuiy,  which 
I  fancy  both  you  and  I  understood  in  the 
same  sense :  —  with  him  the  saying  of 
Mirabeau,  that  *toords  are  thingt,*  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally. 

"  Ever,  Ac." 

"  I  will  call  for  you  at  a  quarter  before 
teven,  if  that  will  suit  you.  1  return  you 
Sir  Proteus  *,  and  shall  merely  add  in  return, 
as  Johnson  said  of,  and  to,  somebody  or 
other, '  Are  we  alive  after  all  this  censure?' 

"Believe  me,  Ac." 

■*  Tuesday. 

"  Sheridan  was  yesterday,  at  first,  too 
sober  to  remember  your  invitation,  but  in 
the  dregs  of  the  third  bottle  he  fished  up  his 
memory.  The  Stael  out-talked  Whitbread, 
was  ironed  by  Sheridan,  confounded  Sir 
Humphry,  and  utterly  perplexed  your  slave. 
The  rest  (great  names  m  the  red  book, 

>  [The  Rer.  Francis  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Wrang- 
ham,  author  of  "Sorrnons,  Practical  and  Occasional," 
"Poems."  the  <*  British  Plutarch,"  the  "Lyrics  of 
Horace  translated,"  ftc.  Ac] 

*  A  satirical  pamphlet,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  the 
day  were  attacked.  [EnUtled,  "  Sir  ProCent :  a  Sadrieal 
Ballad,  by  P.  M.  O'Donoran,  Esq."3 
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neTertheless,)  were  mere  segments  of  the 
cirde.  Ma'mselle  danced  a  Kuss  saraband 
with  great  Tigotir,  grace,  and  expression. 

"Ever,  &c." 

TO  MB.  miRBAT. 

**JaMBl.  18U. 

"  Isuppose  '  Lara*  is  gone  to  the  devil,  — 
which  is  no  great  matter,  only  let  me  know, 
that  I  may  l^  saved  the  trouble  of  copying 
the  rest,  and  put  die  first  part  into  the  fire. 
I  really  have  no  anxiety  about  it,  and  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  be  saved  the  copying,  which 
goes  on  very  slowly,  and  may  prove  to  you 
that  you  may  speak  out  —  or  I  should  be 
leas  duggish.  ''Yours,  ftc." 


IsKtrtt  18& 


TO  MB.  B0GBB8. 


«*  June  97. 1814. 

"  You  could  not  have  made  me  a  more 
acceptable  present  than  Jacqueline,  —  she 
is  all  grace  and  softness,  and  poetry ;  there 
is  so  much  of  the  last,  that  we  do  not  feel 
the  want  of  story,  which  is  simple,  yet 
enough.  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  oftener 
imb^d  to  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  t<fier  affections, 
thoufifa  very  little  in  my  way,  and  no  one 
cafi  depict  them  so  truly  and  successfiilly  as 
Toursete  I  have  half  a  mind  to  pay  you  in 
kind,  or  rather  tmkind,  for  I  nave  just 
*  supped  fiill  of  horror'  in  two  cantos  of 
darkness  and  dismay. 

**  Do  fou  go  to  Lord  Essex's  to-night  ? 
if  so,  will  you  let  me  call  for  you  at  your 
own  hour?  I  dined  with  Holland*house 
yesterday  at  Lord  Cowper's  ;  my  Lady  very 
gracious,  which  she  can  be  more  than  any 
one  when  she  likes.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see 
them  again,  for  I  can't  forget  that  they  have 
been  very  kind  to  me. 

"Ever  yours  most  truly, 

«Bn. 

"  P.  S. — Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility 
of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel 
disposed  to  do  any  thing  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  to  effect  it?  I  would  before, 
but  for  the  'Courier,'  and  the  possible  mis- 
constructions at  such  a  time.  Perpend, 
pronounce." 

^  On  my  return  to  London,  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  besinning  of  July,  I  found  his 
poem  of  '  Lara,  which  he  had  begun  at 
the  hitter  end  of  May,  in  the  hands  of  the 


*  Ha  alludes  to  an  action  ibr  piracy  brought  by  Mr. 
Power  (the  pnblbher  of  my  musical  works),  to  the  trial 
of  whidi  I  bad  been  snmmonod  as  a  witness. 


printer,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
Ue  had,  before  I  left  town,  repeated  to  me, 
as  we  were  on  our  way  to  some  evening 
party,  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lines  of  the  poem,  which  he  had  written  the 
day  before,  —  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a 
general  sketch  of  the  characters  and  the 
story. 

His  short  notes  to  Mr.  Murray,  during 
the  printing  of  this  work,  are  of  the  same 
impatient  and  whimsical  character  as  those, 
of  which  I  have  already  fi;iven  specimens, 
in  my  account  of  his  precemng  publications : 
but,  as  matter  of  more  interest  now  presses 
upon  us,  I  shall  forbear  fix)m  transcribing 
them  at  length.  In  one  of  them  he  says,  "1 
have^  just  corrected  some  of  the  most 
horrible  blunders  that  ever  crept  into  a 
proof:"  —  in  another,  "I  hope  the  next 
proof  will  be  better  ;  this  was  one  which 
would  have  consoled  Job,  if  it  had  been  of 
his  '  enemy's  book  :"*  —  a  third  contains 
only  the  following  words  :  "  Dear  sir,  you 
demanded  more  b^ltle  —  there  it  is.  Yours, 
ficc." 

The  two  letters  that  immediately  follow 
were  addressed  to  me,  at  this  time,  in 
town. 


LSTTKK  187. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


**  July  8.  1814. 

"  I  returned  to  town  last  night,  and  had 
some  hopes  of  seeing  vou  to-day,  and  would 
have  called,  —  but  I  have  been  (though  in 
exceeding  distempered  ^ood  health)  a  little 
head-achy  with  free  h'vmg,  as  it  is  called, 
and  am  now  at  the  fi'eezing  point  of  return- 
ing soberness.  Of  course,  I  should  be  sorry 
that  our  parallel  lines  did  not  deviate  into 
intersection  before  you  return  to  the  coun- 
try,— after  that  same  nonsuit',  whereof  the 
papers  have  told  us,  —  but,  as  you  must  be 
much  occupied,  I  won't  be  affironted,  should 
your  time  and  business  militate  against  our 
meeting. 

"  R<^ers  and  I  have  almost  coalesced  into 
a  point  invasion  of  the  public.  Whether  it 
will  take  place  or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know, 
and  I  am  afraid  Jacqueline  (which  is  very 
b^tiful)  will  be  in  bad  company.  ^  But  in 
this  case,  the  lady  will  not  be  the  sufferer. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  sea,  and  then  to 
Scotland ;  and  I  have  been  doing  nothing, 
—  that  is,  no  good,  —  and  am  very  truly,  &c.'' 
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*  Lord  Byron  afterwards  proposed  that  I  should  make 
a  third  in  this  publication  ;  but  the  honour  was  a  perilous 
one,  and  I  bogged  leave  to  dedine  it. 
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LiTTM  188. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  I  suppose,  by  your  non-appearance,  that 
the  philosophy  of  my  note,  ana  the  previous 
silence  of  tne  writer,  have  put  or  kept  you 
in  humeur.  Never  mind — it  is  tiarcUy 
worth  while. 

"  This  day  have  I  received  information 
from  my  man  of  law  of  the  non  —  and 
never  likely  to  be  —  performance  of  pur- 
chase by  Mr.  Cbtughton,  of  tmpecuniary 
memory.  He  don't  know  what  to  do,  or 
when  to  pay  ;  and  so  all  my  hopes  and 
worldly  projects  and  prospects  are  gone  to 
the  devil.  He  (the  purchaser,  and  the  devil 
too,  for  aught  I  care),  and  I,  and  my  legal 
advisers,  are  to  meet  to-morrow,  the  said 
purchaser  having  first  taken  special  care  to 
mquire  '  whether  I  would  meet  him  with 
temper?'  —  Certainly.  The  question  is 
this  —  I  shall  either  have  the  estate  back, 
which  is  as  good  as  ruin,  or  I  shall  go  on 
with  him  dawdling,  which  is  rather  worse. 
I  have  brought  my  pigs  to  a  Mussulman 
market.  If  I  had  but  a  wife  now,  and 
children,  of  whose  paternity  I  entertained 
doubts,  I  should  be  nappy,  or  rather  fortu- 
nate, as  Gandide  or  Scarmentado.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  don't  come  and  see  me, 
I  shall  think  that  Sam.'s  bank  is  broke  too ; 
and  that  you,  having  assets  there,  are  de- 
spairing of  more  than  a  piastre  in  the  pound 
for  your  dividend.     Ever,  &c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  July  18.  1814. 

"  You  shall  have  one  of  the  pictures.  I 
wish  you  to  send  the  proof  of  *  Lara*  to  Mr. 
Moore,  33.  Bury  Street,  to-night,  as  he  leaves 
town  to-morrow,  and  wishes  to  see  it  before 
he  goes* ;  and  I  am  also  willing  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  remarks.    Yours,  ^c." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  July  18. 1814. 

**  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  even  to  re^ 
pletion  with  our  northern  fiiends^,  and  I 
won't  deprive  you  longer  of  what  I  think 
will  give  you  pleasure ;  for  my  own  part, 
my  modesty,  or  my  vanity,  must  be  silent. 

"P.  S. — If  you  could  spare  it  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening,  I  wish  you  to  send  it 
up  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  your  neighbour,  at  the 
Iiondon  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street.* 


I  In  a  note  which  I  wrote  to  blm,  before  atartlng,  next 
day,  I  find  the  following :  —  "  I  got  Lara  at  three  o'clock 
thU  morning  —  read  hhn  before  I  slept,  and  was  enr^»- 
tured.    I  take  the  proofli  with  nui." 

>  He  here  refers  to  an  article  in  No.  45.  of  the  Bdin- 
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189. 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


« 


**  July  ».  1814. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  prints  is  by 
no  means  approved  of  by  those  who  have 
seen  it,  who  are  pretty  conversant  with  the 
original,  as  well  as  the  picture  Grom  whence 
it  is  taken.  I  rather  suspect  that  it  is  from 
the  copy,  and  not  the  eMbUed  portrait,  and 
in  this  dilemma  would  recommend  a  sus- 
pension, if  not  an  abandonment,  of  the  pre* 
fixion  to  the  volumes  which  you  purpose  in- 
flicting upon  the  public. 

"  With  regard  to  Lara,  don't  be  in  any 
hurry.  I  have  not  yet  maide  up  my  mind  on 
the  subject,  nor  know  what  to  think  or  do 
till  I  hear  fi'om  you ;  and  Mr.  Moore  ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  similar  state  of  indeter- 
mination.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not 
be  better  to  reserve  it  for  the  entire  pub- 
lication jrou  proposed,  and  not  adventure  in 
hardy  smgleness,  or  even  backed  by  the 
fairy  Jacqueline.  I  have  been  seized  with 
all  kinds  of  doubts,  &c.  &c.  since  I  left 
London. 

"  Pray  let  me  hearfix>m  you,  and  believe 
me,  ^c." 


LBTTBa  190.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  July  94. 1S14. 

*'  The  minority  must,  in  this  case,  carry  i^ 
so  pra^  let  it  be  so,  for  I  don't  care  six- 
pence tor  any  of  the  opinions  you  mention, 
on  such  a  subject :  and  P  •  *  [Phillips] 
must  be  a  dunce  to  agree  with  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  objection  at  all ; 
but  Mrs.  Leigh  and  my  cousin  must  be  bet- 
ter judges  of  the  likeness  than  others ;  and 
they  hate  it ;  and  so  I  won't  have  it  at 
aU. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  right  as  for  his  con- 
clusion :  but  I  deny  Uie  premises.  The 
name  only  is  Spanish  4 ;  the  country  is  not 
Spain,  but  the  Morea. 

**  Waverley  isthe  best  and  most  interesting 
novel  I  have  redde  since — I  don't  know 
when.  I  like  it  as  much  as  I  hate '  Patron- 
age,' and  the  *  Wanderer,'  and  •  (yDonnell,* 
and  all  the  feminine  trash  of  the  last  four 
months.  Besides,  it  is  all  easy  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  Scotland  so  much 
(though  then  young  enough  too),  and  feel 
at  home  with  the  people.  Lowland  and 
Gael. 


burgh  Reylew,  Just  then  published,  on  The  Corsair  and 
Bride  of  Abydos. 

>  An  engraTing  by  Agar  ttwa  Phillips's  portrait  of  him. 
*  Alluding  to  Lara. 
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"  A  note  will  oorrect  what  Mr.  Hobhouse 
thinks  an  error  (about  the  feudal  system  in 
Spain);  —  it  is  not  Spain.  If  he  puts  a 
fiew  words  of  prose  any  where,  it  will  set 
lUlri^t. 

"  I  hare  been  ordered  to  town  to  vote. 
I  shall  disobey.  There  is  no  good  in  so 
much  prating,  since  '  certun  issues  strokes 
should  arbitrate.'  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
say,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

"Yours,  Ac." 


191. 


TO  MR.  HURRAY. 


**  August  S.  1814. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  little  extraordinary  that 
you  have  not  sent  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as 
I  requested,  and  hoped  it  would  not  require 
a  note  a  day  to  remind  you.  I  see  advert 
tutmetUt  of  Lara  and  Jacqueline ;  pray,  whyf 
when  I  requested  you  to  postpone  publica- 
tion till  my  return  to  town. 

**  I  have  a  most  amusing  epistle  firom  the 
Ettrick  bard  —  Hogg;  in  which,  speaking 
of  his  bookseller,  whom  he  denominates  the 
'shabbiest'  of  the  trade  for  not  'lifting  his 
bills,'  he  adds,  in  so  many  words,  '  U— d 
d— n  him  and  them  both.'  This  is  a  pretty 
prelude  to  asking  you  to  adopt  him  (the 
said  Hogg) ;  but  this  he  wishes  ;  and  if  you 
please,  you  and  I  will  talk  it  over.  He  has 
a  poem  ready  for  the  press  (and  your  hUU 
too,  if  '  ^^able'),  and  bestows  some  bene- 
dictions on  Mr.  Moore  for  his  abduction  of 
Lara  from  the  forthcoming  IMBscellany.  * 

'^  P.  8.  —  Sincerely,  I  think  Mr.  Ho^ 
would  suit  you  very  well ;  and  surely  he  is 
a  man  of  great  powers,  and  deservmg  of 
encouragement.  I  must  knock  out  a  Tale 
for  him,  and  yon  should  at  all  events  con- 
sider before  you  rqect  his  suit.  Scott  is 
gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  and 
Hogg  says  that,  during  the  said  gale, '  he  is 
sure  that  Scott  is  not  quite  at  his  ease,  to 
say  the  best  of  it.'  Ah  I  I  wish  these  home- 
keeping  bards  could  taste  a  Mediterranean 
white  squall,  or  *  the  Gut'  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
or  even  the  'Bay  of  Biscay'  with  no  wind 
atalL* 


LimEl98. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Hatdngt,  August  8. 1814. 


"  By  the  time  this  reaches  your  dwelling, 
I  shall  (God  wot)  be  in  town  again  pro- 
bably,   i  have  been  here  renewing  my  ac- 


>  Mr.  Hogg  had  betn  led  to  hope  that  be  should  beper- 
mitted  to  faisert  this  poem  in  a  MlseeUanj  which  he  had 
at  this  tfane  some  thoughts  of  publishing  {  and  whaterer 
adTioe  I  raajr  hare  glren  against  such  amode  of  disposing 


qualntance  with  my  old  friend  Ocean ;  and 
1  find  his  bosom  as  pleasant  a  pillow  for  an 
hour  in  the  morning  as  his  daughters  of  Pa- 
phos  could  be  in  the  twilight.  I  have  been 
swimming  and  eating  turbot,  and  smuggling 
neat  brandies  and  suk  handkerchiefs,  —  and 
listening  to  my  friend  Hod^n's  raptures 
about  a  pretty  wife-elect  of  his, — and  walk- 
ing on  clifis,  and  tumbling  down  hills,  and 
making  the  most  of  the  *  dolce  far-niente' 
for  the  last  fortnight.  I  met  a  son  of  Lord 
Erskine's,  who  says  he  has  been  married  a 
vear,  and  is  the  *  happiest  of  men ;  *  and  I 
have  met  the  aforesaid  H.,  who  is  also  the 
'happiest  of  men;'  so,  it  is  worth  while 
beinff  here,  if  only  to  witness  the  superlative 
felicity  of  these  foxes,  who  have  cut  off 
their  tails,  and  would  persuade  the  rest  to 
pert  with  their  brushes  to  keep  them  in 
countenance. 

"  It  rejoiceth  me  that  you  like  '  Lara.' 
Jeflfrey  is  out  with  his  46th  Number,  which 
I  suppose  you  have  got.  He  is  only  too 
kind  to  me,  in  my  share  of  it,  and  I  begin  to 
fancy  mysdf  a  golden  pheasant,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  plumage  wherewith  ne  hath 
bedeo^ed  me.  But  then, '  surgit  amari,'  &c. 
—  the  gentlemen  of  the  Champion,  and 
Perry,  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  condolatorv  address  to  Lady  Jersey  on 
the  picture-abduction  by  our  Regent,  and 
have  published  them  —  with  mv  name,  too, 
smack  —  without  even  asking  leave,  or  in- 

auiring  whether  or  no  I  D — n  their  impu- 
ence,  and  d^-«  eveiry  thing.  It  has  put 
me  out  of  patience,  and  so,  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it. 

**  You  shall  have  Lara  and  Jacque  (both 
with  some  additions)  when  out ;  but  I  am 
still  demurring  and  delaying,  and  in  a  fuss, 
and  so  is  Rogers  in  his  way. 

**  Newstead  b  to  be  mine  again.  Claueh- 
ton  forfeits  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ; 
but  Uiat  don't  prevent  me  from  being  very 
prettily  ruined.  I  mean  to  bury  myself 
there  —  and  let  my  beard  grow — and  hate 
you  alL 

**OhI  I  have  had  the  most  amusing 
letter  from  Hogg,  the  Ettick  minstrel  and 
shepherd.  He  wants  me  to  recommend  him 
to  Murray ;  and,  speaking  of  his  present 
bookseller,  whose  '  bills'  are  never  *  lifted,' 
he  adds,  toOdem  verbii,  *  God  d — n  him  and 
them  both.'  I  laughed,  and  so  would  you 
too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  execration  is 
introduced.    Ine  said  Hogg  is  a  strange 
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of  the  work  arose  certainly  not  from  any  ill  will  to  this  In- 
geotous  and  remarkable  man,  but  flrom  a  consideration 
of  what  1  thought  most  adTantageous  to  the  fame  of  Lord 
Byron. 
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beinp;,  but  of  great,  thou^  unooutht  powers, 
I  think  very  highly  of  him,  as  a  poet  i  but 
he,  and  half  of  these  Scotdi  and  Lake  trou- 
badours, arc  spoilt  by  living  in  little  circles 
and  pettjr  societies.  London  and  the  world 
is  the  only  place  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
a  man — in  the  milling  phrase.  Scott,  he 
sajs,  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in  a  gale  of 
wmd  ; — during  which  wind,  he  affirms,  the 
said  Scott, '  he  is  sure,  is  not  at  his  ease,  — 
to  say  the  best  of  it.'  Lord,  Lord,  if  these 
hom&keeping  minstrels  had  crossed  your 
Atlantic  or  my  Mediterranean,  and  tasted 


enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the 
sensations!  —  to  say  nothing  of  an  illicit 
amour  or  two  upon  shore,  m  the  way  of 
essay  upon  the  Passions,  be^;inning  with 
simple  adultery,  and  compounding  it  as  they 
went  along. 

"  I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  Murray, 
— by  the  way,  you  nad  addressed  it  to 
MiUer,  Pray  write  to  me,  and  say  what 
art  thou  doing?  *  Not  finished!' — OonsI 
how  is  this  ? — these '  flaws  and  starts'  must 
be  '  authorised  by  your  grandam,'  and  are 
unbecoming  of  any  other  author.  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  discrepancy  with  the 
*  *  8,  or  rather  your  abjuration  of  agreement. 
I  don't  want  to  be  impertinent,  or  bufibon 
on  a  serious  subject,  and  am  therefore  at  a 
loss  what  to  say. 

^  I  hope  nothing  will  induce  you  to  abate 
from  the  proper  price  of  your  poem,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  serioutfy  and  not  whmmgly 
(for  that  is  not  my  way — at  least,  it  used 
not  to  be)  neither  hopes,  nor  prospects, 
and  scarcely  even  wishes.  I  am,  in  some 
respects,  happy,  but  not  in  a  manner  that 
can  or  ought  to  last,  —  but  enough  of  that. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  I  feel  quite  enervated  and 
indifferent.  I  really  do  not  know,  if  Ju- 
piter were  to  ofler  me  my  choice  of  the 
contents  of  his  benevolent  cask,  what  I 
would  pick  out  of  it.  If  I  was  bom,  as  the 
nurses  say,  with  a '  sQver  spoon  in  my  mouth,' 
it  has  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  spoiled  my 
palate,  so  that  nothing  put  into  it  is  swal- 
lowed with  much  reUsn,  —  unless  it  be 
cayenne.  However,  I  have  grievances  enough 
to  occupy  me  that  way  too ; — but  for  fear 
of  addine  to  yours  by  this  pestilent  long 
diatribe,  I  postpone  the  reaoing  of  them, 
sine  die, 

"  Ever,  dear  M.,  yours,  &c, 

**  P.  S.  —  Don't  forget  my  godson.    You 
could  not  have  fixed  on  a  fitter  porter  for 


0- 


his  sins  than  me,  bdng  used  to  carry  double 
without  inconvenience.** 


in. 


TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 


■*  AagtMt  4.  1814. 

"  Not  having  received  the  sliditest  answer 
to  my  last  three  letters,  nor  the  book  (the 
last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review)  which 
they  requested,  I  presume  that  you  were 
the  unfortunate  person  who  perished  in  the 
paffoda  on  Monday  last,  and  address  this 
raSier  to  your  executors  than  yourself,  re- 

Eetting  that  you  should^  have  nad  the  ill 
ck  to  be  the  sole  victim  on  that  joyous 
occasion. 

**  I  b«  leave,  then,  to  inform  these  gen- 
tlemen prhoever  they  majr  be)  that  I  am  a 
little  suiprised  at  the  previous  neglect  of  the 
deceased,  and  also  at  observing  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  approaching  publication  on 
Saturday  next,  a^pdnst  the  which  I  pro- 
tested, and  do  protest  for  the  present. 
'*  Yours  (or  theirs),  &c. 


IM. 


TO  MB.  MUBRAY. 


•«  Aagiiftfi.l8U 

"The  Edmburgh  Review  is  arrived  — 
thanks.  I  enclose  Mr.  Hobhouse's  letter, 
firoro  which  you  will  perceive  the  work  you 
have  made.  However,  I  have  done :  yoa 
must  send  my  rhymes  to  the  devfl  your  own 
way.  It  seems,  also,  that  the  '  fiuthfiil  snd 
spirited  likeness '  is  another  of  your  publi- 
cations. I  wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  it  is  no 
likeness — that  b  the  point.  Seriously,  if  I 
have  delayed  your  journey  to  Scotland,  I  am 
sorry  that  you  carried  your  complaisance  so 
£u  i  particularly  as  upon  trifles  you  have  s 
more  summary  method  t— witness  the  mm- 
mar  of  Hobhouse's '  bit  of  prose,'  widen  hss 
put  him  and  me  into  a  fevarv 

**  Ho^  must  translate  his  own  words : 
'  ^Ung '  IS  a  quotation  frpm  his  letter,  toge- 
ther with  '  God  d — n,'  &c.,  which  I  suppose 
requires  no  translation. 

"  I  was  unaware  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Moore's  letter  ;  I  think  your  offer  very  hand- 
some, but  of  that  you  and  he  must  judge.  If 
he  can  get  more,  you  won't  wonder  that  be 
should  accept  it. 

"  Out  wiUi  Lara,  since  it  must  be.  The 
tome  looks  pretty  enough — on  the  outside. 
I  shall  be  m  town  next  week,  and  in  the 
mean  time  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey. 

•*  Yours,  &c. 


B." 
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IM. 


TO  MB.  MOORB. 


"Alisiirtia.1814. 

"  I  was  noi  alone,  nor  will  be  while  I  can 
help  it.  KewBtead  is  not  yet  decided. 
Claughton  is  to  make  a  grand  effort  by  Sa- 
turday week  to  complete, — if  not,  he  must 
giye  op  twenty-fire  tnousand  pounds  and  the 
estate,  with  expenses,  &c.  &c.  If  I  resume 
the  Abbacy,  you  shall  hare  due  notice,  and 
a  cell  set  apart  for  your  reception,  with  a 
pious  welcome.  Rogers  I  have  not  seen, 
but  Lanj  and  Jacky  came  out  a  few  days 
ago.     Or  their  effect  I  know  nothing. 

**  There  is  something  very  amusing  in  your 
being  an  Edinbujrgh  Reviewer.  You  know, 
I  suppose,  that  Tmurlow  >  is  none  of  the  p1»- 
cidest,  and  may  possibly  enact  some  tragedv 

00  bc^  told  that  he  is  only  a  fooL  Ii, 
now,  Jeffrey  were  to  be  slain  on  account  of 
an  article  of  yours,  there  would  be  a  fine 
concluau>n.  For  my  part,  as  Mrs.  Winifred 
Jenkins  says,  'he  has  done  the  handsome 
thing  by  me,  particularly  in  his  last  number ; 
so,  he  IS  the  best  of  men  and  the  ablest  of 
critics,  and  I  won't  have  him  killed — though 

1  dare  say  many  wish  he  were,  for  being  so 
good-humoured. 

*  Before  I  left  Hastings  leot  in  a  passion 
with  an  ink-bottle^  whiCb  I  flung  out  of  the 
window  one  ni^t  with  a  vengeance ;  ^-  and 
what  then  ?  Why,  next  morning  I  was  hor- 
rified by  sedng  tmit  it  had  stru^  and  split 
upon,  the  petticoat  of  Euterpe's  graven  image 
in  the  garden,  and  grimed  ner  as  if  it  were 
on  purpose.  *  Onl  v  think  of  my  distress,  — 
and  the  e|ngrams  tnat  might  be  engendered 
OB  the  Muse  and  her  misadventure. 

**  I  had  an  adventure  almost  as  ridiculous, 
at  some  private  theatricals  near  Cambridge 
—  thougn  of  a  dife^nt  description — since 
I  saw  you  last.  I  qoarrelled  with  a  man  in 
the  daw  for  asking  me  who  I  was  (insolently 
enough  to  be  sufe),  and  foUowea  him  into 
the  green-room  (a  tiable)  in  a  rage,  amonest 
a  set  of  people  I  never  saw  ^ore.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  low  comedian,  engaged  to 
act  with  the  amatei]rs,and  to  beaciviCspoken 
man  enough,  when  he  found  out  that  nothing 
very  pleasant  was  to  be  got  by  rudeness.  But 
you  would  have  been  amused  with  the  row, 
and  the  dialogue,  and  the  dress — or  rather 
the  undress  —  of  the  party,  where  I  had  in- 
troduced myself  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  and 


I 


■  [A  cridqiM  oo  Lord  Hmrlow't  poemi  had  noenUy 
appeared  In  tha  Bdialmrgh  Bavlew.] 

*  HJa  ■mtanl  had  brought  hbn  up  a  krge  Jar  of  ink. 
Into  whkh,  not  nqipotliif  It  to  bo  ftill,  be  had  thnut  his 
pen  down  to  the  veiy  bottmn.  Enraged,  on  finding  it 
come  oat  aU  nneared  with  ink, he  flung  the  bottle  oat  of 


the  astonishment  that  ensued.  I  had  gone 
out  of  the  theatre,  for  coolness,  into  the  gar- 
den ;  ^-  there  I  had  tumbled  over  some  dogs, 
and,  coming  away  from  them  in  very  ill 
humour,  encountered  the  man  in  a  worse, 
which  produced  all  this  confusion. 

"  Well  — and  why  don't  you  *kunch  ?  '— 
Kow  is  your  time.  The  people  are  tole- 
rably 'tired  with  me,  and  not  verv  much 
enamoured  of  Wordsworth  \  who  has  just 
spawned  a  quarto  of  metaphysical  blank  verse, 
which  is  nevertheless  only  a  part  of  a  poem. 

"  Murray  talks  of  divorcmg  Larry  and 
Jacky  —  a  bad  siffn  for  the  authors,  who,  I 
suppose,  will  be  divorced  too,  and  throw  the 
blame  upon  one  another.  Seriously,  I  don't 
care  a  cigar  about  it,  and  I  don't  see  why 
Sam  should. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  and  of  you  and  my 
godson.  If  a  daughter,  the  luune  will  do 
quite  as  welL 

•«  Ever,  &c." 


198. 


TO  MB.  MOORB. 


**  Augott  18. 1814. 

**  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mayfield,  and  have 
just  now  enfranked  your  letter  to  mamma. 
My  stay  in  town  is  so  uncertain  (not  later 
than  next  week)  that  your  packets  for  the 
north  may  not  reach  me ;  and  as  I  know  not 
exactly  where  I  am  going — however,  JVJmj- 
ttead  is  my  most  probable  destination,  and  if 
you  send  your  despatches  before  Tuesday,  I 
can  forward  them  to  our  new  ally.  But, 
after  that  daj,  you  had  better  not  trust  to 
their  arrival  m  time. 

**  Lord  Kinnaird  has  been  exiled  from  Paris, 
on  dii,  fyr  saying  the  Bourbons  were  old 
women.  The  Bourbons  might  have  been  con- 
tent, I  think,  with  returning  the  compliment. 

**  I  told  you  all  about  Jacky  and  Lariy 
yesterday  ;  —  they  are  to  be  separated,  — 
at  least,  so  says  the  grand  M.,  and  I  know 
no  more  of  the  matter.  Jeffrey  has  done  me 
more  than  'justice;'  but  as  to  tragedy  — 
um  I  —  I  have  no  time  for  fiction  at  present. 
A  man  cannot  paint  a  storm  with  the  vessel 
under  bare  pcues  on  a  lee-shore.  When 
I  get  to  land,  I  will  try  what  is  to  be  done, 
and,  if  I  founder,  there  be  plenty  of  mine 
elders  and  bettera  to  console  Melpomene. 

**  When  at  Kewstead,  vou  must  come  over, 
if  only  for  a  day —  should  Mrs.  ^beexigetmte 
of  your  presence.    The  place  is  worth  seeing, 


the  window  into  the  garden,  where  it  lighted,  as  here  de- 
fcribed,  upon  one  of  eight  leaden  Mums,  that  had  been 
imported,  some  time  before,  from  Holland,— the  ninth 
having  been,  bj  some  accident,  left  behind. 

•  [Mr.  WordsworUi  poblished,  in  1814,hU  «*  Bxcariion ; 
being  part  of  the  Bodose,  a  Poem."] 
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as  a  ruin,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  wtu 
some  fun  there,  even  in  my  time  ;  but  that 
b  past  The  ghosts  >,  however,  and  the 
gotnics,  and  the  waters,  and  the  desolation, 
make  it  very  lively  stilL 

"  Ever,  dear  Tom,  yours,  &c.** 


197.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•«  Newttead  Abbqr>  8«ptemb«r  X  1814. 

"  I  am  obliged  by  what  you  have  sent,  but 
would  rather  not  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  * ; 
we  have  had  enough  already  of  these  things, 
good  and  bad,  and  next  month  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  collect  even  the  higher 
generation  —  on  my  account.  It  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  near  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
and  Mr.  Merivale's  good  entreatment  by  the 
joiunals  you  mention. 

**  I  still  think  Mr.  Hogg  and  yourself  might 
make  out  an  alliance.  jDodtUy's  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  last  decent  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
hit  had  great  success  in  its  day,  and  lasted 
several  years ;  but  then  he  had  the  double 
advantage  of  editing  and  publishing.  The 
Spleen,  and  several  of  Grat/'B  odes,  much  of 
Sherutont,  and  many  others  of  ^ood  repute, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  his  collection. 
Now,  with  the  support  of  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  &c.,  I  see  little  reason  why 
you  should  not  do  as  well ;  and,  if  once 
fiurly  established,  you  would  have  assistance 
from  the  voungsters,  I  dare  say.  Stratford 
Canning  (whose  *  Buonaparte '  is  excellent), 
and  many  others,  and  Moore,  and  Hobhouse, 
and  I,  would  try  a  fidl  now  and  then  (if  per- 


>  It  WM,  If  I  mlcUke  not,  daring  bU  raoont  Tlilt  to 
Mewtteid,  that  he  hlnuftlf  actuallj  Ihnclod  he  mw  tho 
^ott  of  the  BUek  FrUr,  which  waa  tupposod  to  hare 
haunted  the  Abbejr  (torn  the  time  of  the  dliaoluUoa  of 
the  monaaterief ,  and  which  he  thoa  deacrlbea,  from  the 
recoUectton  perhapa  of  hla  own  fantaay,  In  Don  Juan :  — 

'*  It  waa  no  mouae,  hot.  lo  I  a  monk,  arraj*d 

In  eowl  and  beada  and  duaky  garh,  ^>pear*d. 
Now  ta  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapaed  In  abade, 

With  atepa  that  trod  aa  heavjr,  yet  onbeaid  i 
Hia  garmenta  onljr  a  alight  nuinnor  made : 

He  moTed  aa  ahadowy  aa  the  alatera  weird. 
But  alowly ;  and  aa  he  pau*d  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  pauaing,  on  him  a  bright  eye.*' 

It  la  aald,  that  the  Newatead  ghoit  ^>peared,  alao,  to 
Lord  Byron'a  coucin,  Mlaa  Fanny  Parklna,  and  that  ahe 
made  a  aketch  of  him  fhmi  memory. 

s  The  reriewa  and  magaslnea  of  the  month. 

>  [William  Sharp  waa  an  engrarer  of  great  eminence. 
He  waa  a  atrenuoua  dSadple  of  the  notorioua  Richard 
Brotbera,  and  actually  engraTod  two  platea  of  the  aoi- 
diaant  prophet,  leat  one  ahould  be  inaulBcient  to  produce 
the  requiaite  number  of  impreaaiona  which  would  be 
called  for  on  the  arriral  of  the  predicted  Milenuium.  He 
afterwarda  attached  himadf  to  the  achool  of  Johanna 
Southcote,  of  whoae  pretemiona  he  waa  a  atanch  lup- 


Ci 


nutted),  and  you  might  coax  Campbell,  too, 
into  it  B^  the  by,  he  has  an  unpubli^ed 
(thou^bprinted)  jpoon  on  a  scene  in  Ger- 
many, (Bavaria,  I  think,)  which  I  saw  last 
year,  that  is  perfectly  magnificent,  and  equal 
to  himself.    1  wooaer  he  don't  publish  it 

••  Ok\ — do  you  recollect  Sharp,  the  en- 
graver's, mad  letter  about  not  engraving 
Phillips's  picture  of  Lord  Foiey  (na  he 
blundered  it)  ?  well,  I  have  traced  it,  1  think. 
It  seems,  by  the  papers,  a  preacher  of  Jo- 
hanna Souucote's  IS  named  Foley :  and  1 
can  no  wav  account  for  the  raid  Sharp's 
confiision  of  words  and  ideas,  but  by  that  of 
his  head's  running  on  Johanna  and  her 
apostles.  It  was  a  mercy  he  did  not  say 
Lord  Ihxer,  You  know,  of  course,  that 
Sharp  is  a  believer  in  this  new  (old)  viigin 
of  spn*itual  impregnation.  > 

**  1  long  to  know  what  she  will  produce  * ; 
her  being  with  child  at  sixty-five  is  indeed  a 
miracle,  but  her  getting  any  one  to  b^et  it 
a  greater. 

**  If  you  were  not  going  to  Paris  or  Scot- 
land,^ I  could  send  you  some  game  :  if  you 
remain,  let  me  know. 

"  P.  8.  —  A  word  or  two  of  Lara,'  which 
your  enclosure  brings  before  me.  It  is  of 
no  great  promise  separately;  but,  as  con- 
nected witn  the  other  tales,  it  will  do  very 
well  for  the  volumes  you  mean  to  publish. 
I  would  recoounend  this  arrangement  — 
Childe  Harold,  the  smaller  Poems,  Giaour, 
Bride,  Corsair,  Lara  i  the  last  completes  die 
series,  and  its  very  likeness  renders  it  n^ 
cessary  to  the  others.    Cawthorne  writes 

porter  to  the  laat.  On  the  death  of  the  lunatic  faa  1814, 
Mr.  Sharp  pubUdy  aaaerted  hia  conrictlon,  that  **  ahe 
waa  only  gone  to  heaTon  for  a  aeaaon,  to  legtfhnate  the 
embryo  child.**  He  died  fai  188ft.] 

*  The  following  characteriatlc  note,  In  reference  tothia 
paaaage,  a|»peara.  In  Mr.  Olflbrd'a  band-writing,  on  the 
copy  of  the  aboTe  letter :— **  It  la  aplty  that  Lord  B.  waa 
ignorant  of  Jonaon.  The  old  poet  baa  a  Satire  on  the 
Court  Pucelle  that  would  hare  auppUed  him  with  aoaae 
pleaaantry  on  Johanna'a  pregnancy.** 

i-  ShaU  I  advlae  thee,  Puodle  t  ateal  away 

From  court,  while  yet  thy  fhme  hath  aome  amall  day  i 

The  wita  wHl  leare  you  if  they  once  percelTe 

Tou  cling  to  lorda ;  and  lords,  if  them  you  leare 

For  aermoneera  t  of  which  now  one,  now  other. 

They  aay  yon  weekly  luTlte  with  fita  o*  the  mother. 

And  practiae  for  a  miracle :  take  heed, 

Thia  age  wiU  lend  no  fUth  to  Darrel'B  deed} 

Or  if  it  would,  the  court  la  the  worat  place. 

Both  for  the  mothera,  and  the  babea  of  graecb 

F&r  there  ike  teteked  te  tke  ekatr  efeeam 

Wm  eaVt  a  battardt  vAoi  aprepkeft  bom.. 


(I 


The  laat  couplet  hai  a  alngular  bearing  on  the  Jngw 
gle  of  Johanna  Soutboote."— OtfftnTa  jBiuoa,ToL  viU. 
p.  438.] 
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that  they  are  publiahipg  EnfUsh  Bards  in 
Ireiand:  pray  enquire  into  this ;  because  U 
mtut  be  stopped. 


Lsma  198.  TO  MB.  MURBAY. 

•*  NewitMd  Abbejr,  September  7.  ISU. 

**  I  should  think  Mr.  Hogs,  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours,  wouldbe  ' critical ' as 
lago  himself,  in  his  editorial  capacity ;  and 
that  such  a  publication  would  answer  his 
purpose  and  yours  too,  with  tolerable  ma- 
nagement. You  should,  however,  have  a 
good  number  to  start  with — I  mean  good  in 
quality ;  in  these  days,  there  can  be  little  fear 
of  not  coming  up  to  the  mark  in  quantity. 
There  must  be  many  '  fine  things  *  in  Words- 
worth ;  but  I  should  think  it  difficult  to 
make  sue  quartos  (the  amount  of  the  whole) 
all  fine,  particularly  the  pedler's  portion  of 
the  poem ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
powers  to  do  almost  any  thing. 

"  1  am  *  very  idle.'  I  have  read  the  few 
books  I  had  with  me,  and  been  forced  to 
fish,  for  lack  of  other  ailment.  I  have 
caught  a  great  many  perch  and  some  carp, 
which  is  a  comfort,  as  one  would  not  lose 
one's  labour  willingly. 

**  Pray,  who  corrects  the  press  of  ^our 
volumes  ?  I  hope  '  The  Corsair  *  is  pnnted 
from  the  copy  1  corrected,  with  the  addi- 
tional lines  in  the  first  canto,  and  some  notes 
firom  Sismondi  and  Lavater,  which  I  gave 
you  to  add  thereto.  Th6  arrangement  is 
very  welL 

"  My  cursed  people  have  not  sent  my 
papers  since  Sunday,  and  I  have  lost  Jo- 
nanna's  divorce  fix>m  Jupiter.  Who  hath 
gotten  her  with  prophet?  Is  it  Sharp, 
and  how  ?  *  •  *  I  should  tike  to  buy  one 
of  her  seab :  if  salvation  can  be  had  at  half- 
a-guinea  a  head,  the  landlord  of  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  charging  double  for  tickets  to  a  mere 
terresteial  tonquet.  I  am  afraid,  seriously, 
that  these  matters  will  lend  a  sad  handle  to 
your  pro&ne  scoffers,  and  give  a  loose  to 
much  damnable  laughter. 

**  I  have  not  seen  Hunt's  Sonnets  nor 
Descent  of  Liberty :  he  has  chosen  a  pretty 

Elace  wherein  to  compose  the  last.    Let  me 
ear  fi'om  you  before  you  embark. 

"  Ever,  &c." 

[  **  P.  S.  —  Mrs.  Leigh  and  the  children 
are  very  well.  I  have  just  read  to  her  a 
sentence  from  your  episde,  and  the  remark 
was, '  How  well  he  writes  I'  So  you  see 
you  may  set  up  as  author  in  person,  when- 
ever you  please."] 


189. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


•*  Kewitewl  Abbflj,  September  IS.  1814. 

*'  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  begun  to 
you  within  the  month.  Whether  I  shall  finish 
or  not,  or  bum  it  like  the  rest,  I  know  not. 
When  we  meet,  I  will  explain  why  I  have 
not  written  —  why  I  have  not  asked  you 
here,  as  I  wished  —  with  a  great  many  other 
whys  and  wherefores,  which  will  keep  cold. 
In  short,  you  must  excuse  all  my  seeming 
omissions  and  commissions,  and  grant  me 
more  mnission  than  St.  Athanasius  will  to 
yourself,  if  you  lop  off  a  single  shred  of 
mystery  from  his  pious  puzzle.  It  is  my 
creed  (and  it  may  be  St.  Athanasius's  too) 
that  your  article  on  Thurlow  will  get  some- 
body killed,  and  that,  on  the  jSstntr,  get  him 
d — d  afterwards,  which  will  be  quite  enow 
for  one  niunber.  Oons,  Tom  I  you  must 
not  meddle  just  now  with  the  incompre- 
hensible ;  for  if  Johanna  Southcote  turns 
out  to  be    ♦      •      • 

"  Now  for  a  tittle  egotism.  My  affairs 
stand  thus.  To-morrow  I  shall  know  whe- 
ther a  circumstance  of  importance  enough 
to  chanse  many  of  my  plans  will  occur  or 
not.  Ifit  does  not,  I  am  off  for  Italy  next 
month,  and  London,  in  the  mean  time,  next 
week.  I  have  got  back  Newstead  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  (out  of  twenty- 
eight  paid  already), —  as  a  '  sacrifice,'  the 
late  purchaser  calls  it,  and  he  may  choose  his 
own  name.  I  have  paid  some  of  my  debts, 
and  contracted  others ;  but  I  have  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  which  I  can't  spend  after 
my  own  heart  in  this  climate,  and  so,  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  south.  Hobhouse,  I  think 
and  hope,  will  co  with  me  ;  but,  whether  he 
will  or  not,  I  snail.  I  want  to  see  Venice, 
and  the  Alps,  and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and 
look  at  the  coast  of  Greece,  or  rather  Epirus, 
firom  Italy,  as  I  once  did  —  or  fancied  I  did 
—  that  of  Italy,  when  off  Corfu.  All  this, 
however,  depends  upon  an  event,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  happen.  Whether  it  will,  I  shidl 
know  probably  to-morrow  ;  and,  if  it  does,  I 
can't  well  go  abroad  at  present. 

*'Pray  pardon  this  parenthetical  scrawL 
You  shall  hear  fix>m  me  agun  soon ;  —  I 
don't  call  this  an  answer. 

**  Ever  most  affectionately,  ficc." 

The  "circumstance  of  importance,"  to 
which  he  alludes  in  this  letter,  was  his 
second  proposal  for  Miss  Milbanke,  of  which 
he  was  now  waiting  the  result.  His  own 
account,  in  his  Memoranda,  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  this  step  is,  in  substance, 
as  £sr  as  I  can  trust  my  recollection,  as 
follows.    A  person,  who  nad  for  some  time 
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stood  high  in  his  affection  and  confid^ice, 
observing  how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was 
the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  prospects, 
advised  him  strenuously  to  marry ;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  be  consented.  The 
next  point  for  consideration  was — who  was 
to  be  the  object  of  his  choice ;  and  while  his 
friend  mentioned  one  lad^,  he  himself  named 
Miss  Milbanke.  To  this,  however,  his  ad* 
viser  stronglv  objected,  —  remarking  to  him, 
that  Miss  Milbanke  had  at  present  no 
fortune,  and  that  his  embarrassed  affairs 
would  ;iot  allow  him  to  marry  without  one  ; 
that  she  was,  moreover,  a  learned  lady, 
which  would  not  at  all  suit  him.     In  conse- 

auence  of  these  representations,  he  agreed 
liat  his  friend  should  write  a  proposal  for 
him  to  the  other  lady  named,  wnich  was 
accordingly  done  ;  —  and  an  answer,  con- 
taining a  refusal,  arrived  as  they  were,  one 
morning,  sitting  together.  "  You  see,"  said 
Lord  Byron, "  that,  after  all.  Miss  Milbanke 
is  to  be  the  person  ;  —  I  will  write  to  her.** 
He  accordingly  wrote  on  the  moment,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  friend,  remon* 
strating  still  strongly  against  his  choice, 
took  up  the  letter,  —  but,  on  reading  it  over, 
observed,  "Well,  really,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  letter ;  —  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go. 
I  never  read  a  prettier  one.**  —  "Then  it 
ikaU  ffo,"  said  Lord  Byron  ;  and  in  so  sa^ng, 
sealed  and  sent  off,  on  the  instant,  this  fi&t 
of  his  fate.  ^ 


LiTTmaoo. 


TO  MR  MOORE. 


**  Nd..  September  1ft.  1S14. 

''I  have  written  to  you  one  letter  to- 
night, but  must  send  you  this  much  more,  as 
I  nave  not  franked  my  number,  to  sa^  that  I 
rejoice  in  my  god-daughter,  and  will  send 
her  a  coral  and  bells,  which  I  hope  she  will 
accept,  the  moment  I  get  back  to  London. 

"  My  head  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  from  various  causes,  which  I  can 
neither  describe  nor  explain  —  but  let  that 
pass.  My  employments  have  been  veiy 
rural  —  fishine,  shooting,  bathing,  and  boat- 
ing. Books  Ihave  but  few  here,  and  those 
I  nave  read  ten  times  over,  till  sick  of  them. 
So,  I  have  taken  to  breaking  soda-water 
bottles  with  my  pistols,  and  jumping  into  the 

1  ["  Thlf  redtal  will  amuM  lome  and  ihock  oUiert : 
ui  it  botli  amuses  and  shocks ;  and  we  presume  ibat  it 
presents  a  fidr  specimen  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
that  high  life  into  which  all  men  must  be  admitted,  as 
Byron  was  by  birth  and  Moore  by  genius  (so  said  his 
lordship),  ere  they  can  hope  to  become  poets  I  Nothing  in 
the  lowest  farce  was  erer  lower ;  yet  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  prologue  to  a  tragedy  which  had  a  grievous 
catastrophe.  It  may  not  be  always  much  amiss  to  nn* 
ploy  a  frieiMl  to  buy  one  a  shandrydan  or  a  trotting  pony ; 


water,  and  rowing  over  it,  and  firiog  at  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  But  why  should  I '  monster 
my  nothii^'  to  you,  who  are  well  employed, 
and  happuy  too,  I  should  hope?  For  my 
part,  I  am  nappy,  too,  in  my  way — but,  as 
usual,  have  contrived  to  get  into  three  or 
four  perplexities,  which  I  cb  not  see  my  way 
throiig;h.  But  a  few  days,  perh^M  a  day, 
will  determine  one  of  them. 

"  You  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  of  jrour 
poem.  I  wbh  I  could  see  or  hear  it.  I 
neither  could,  nor  would,  do  it  or  its  author 
any  harm.  I  believe  I  told  you  of  Larry 
and  Jacquy.  A  fiiend  of  mine  was  reading 
—  at  least  a  fiiend  of  his  was  reading—- 
said  Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a  Brighton  coach. 
A  passenger  took  up  the  book  and  queried  as 
to  the  author.  The  proprietor  said  *  there 
were  two*  —  to  which  the  answer  of  the  un- 
known was, '  Ay,  ay,  —  a  ioint  concern,  I 
suppose,  stimmot  like  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins.' 

"  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  'vile  comparison'  to  have 
'scaped  being  one  of  the  '  Arcades  ambo 
et  cantare  pares.'  Good  night.  Again 
yours." 
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LsTTBR  901.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  Newstead  Abb^,  Sept  SO.  1SI4. 

**  Here's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet*s  sigh  I 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  nerer  biqr. —  My  dear  Moore, 

I  am  going  to  be  married  —  that  is,  I 
am  accepted  S  and  one  usually  hopes  the 

but  when  the  transactioa  regards  a  wife,  pnj  keep  the 
pen  In  your  own  hand :  for  If  you  employ  an  amamMosis 
—a  secretary— a  clerk,  not  only  to  write  your  proposal 
of  marriage  to  your  Intended,  but  commission  him  to  put 
his  finger  on  the  object  proper  for  your  dioice,  you  have 
only  to  look  along  the  *  visU  of  your  future  jmn^*  and 
'tis  shut  up  by  that  impressive  temple.  Doctors'  Com- 
mons.**—  Wilson.] 

*  On  the  day  of  the  arrlTal  of  the  lady's  answer,  he  was 
sitting  at  dinner,  when  hJi  gardener  came  in  and  presented 
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rest  will  fi>llow.  My  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
(that  are  to  be},  ^you  think  too  8trait*laced  lor 
me,  although  the  paraeon  of  only  children. 
And  invest^  with  'golden  opinions  of  all 
sorts  of  men,'  and  mil  of  'most  blest  con- 
ditions' as  Desdemona  herself.  Miss  Biil- 
banke  is  the  lady,  and  I  haye  her  fether^s 
invitation  to  proceed  there  in  my  elect  ca- 
pacity, —  which,  however,  I  cannot  do  till  I 
naye  settled  some  business  in  London,  and 
got  a  blue  coat, 

"  She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that 
I  really  know  nothing  certainly,  and  shall  not 
enouire.  But  I  do  know,  that  she  has  talents 
ana  excellent  qualities ;  and  you  will  not 
deny  her  judgment,  after  having  refused  six 
suitors  and  tuen  me. 

**  Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
agunst  this,  pray  do ;  my  mind's  made  up, 

r»sitiyely  fixed,  determined,  and  therefore 
will  listen  to  reason,  because  now  it  can 
do  no  harm.  Things  may  occm*  to  break  it 
oC  but  I  will  hope  not.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  tell  you  ^a  tecret^  by  the  by,  —  at  least 
till  I  know  sne  wishes  it  to  be  public)  that  I 
have  proposed  and  am  accepted.  You  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  wish  me  jov,  for  one 
mayn't  be  married  for  months.  1  am  going 
to  town  to-morrow  ;  but  expect  to  be  here, 
on  my  way  there,  within  a  fortnight. 

"  UT  this  had  not  happened,  I  uiould  have 
gone  to  Italy.  In  niy  way  down,  perhaps, 
you  will  meet  me  at  Nottingham,  and  come 
over  with  me  here.  I  need  not  say  that 
nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure.  I 
must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly;  and, 
seriously,  if  I  can  contribute  to  her  happi- 
ness, I  shall  secure  my  own.  She  is  so  good 
a  person,  that  —  that  —  in  short,  I  wish  I 
was  a  better.    Ever,  &&" 


larrrn  90S.      TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  •»*. 

**  AllMny.  October  5. 1814. 

"Dear  Lady  •», 

"Your  recollection  and  invitation  do 
me  great  honour ;  but  I  am  going  to  be 
'  married,  and  can't  come.'  My  intended  is 
two  hundred  miles  off,  and  the  moment  my 
business  here  is  arranged,  I  must  set  out  in  a 
great  hurry  to  be  happy.  BGss  Milbanke  is 
the  good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken 
me,  and,  of  course,  I  am  very  much  in  love, 
and  as  silly  as  all  single  gentlemen  must  be 
in  that  sentimental  situation.  I  have  been 
accepted  these  three  weeks ;  but  when  the 

him  with  hi«  inoth«r's  wadding  ring,  which  the  had  lost 
many  yean  b^re»  and  which  the  gardener  hadjiut  found 
in  digging  ap  the  mould  under  her  window.  Ahdoitatthe 
aame  moment,  the  letter  ftom  MIm  Milbanke  arrived ; 
and  Lord  Bttoo  eiclihned»  **  If  It  eontatau  a  coment,  I 
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event  wiU  take  place,  I  don't  exactly  know. 
It  depends  partly  upon  lawyers,  who  are  never 
inahuny.  One  can  be  sure  of  nothing ;  but, 
at  present,  there  appears  no  other  interrup- 
tion to  this  intention,  which  seems  as  mu- 
tual as  possible,  and  now  no  secret,  ^ough 
I  did  not  tell  first,  —  and  all  our  rdadves 
are  congratulating  away  to  right  and  Idl  in 
the  most  faticuing  manner. 

"You  periu^s  know  the  lady.  She  is 
niece  to  Lady  Melbourne,  and  cousin  to 
Lady  Cowper  and  others  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  nas  no  fault,  except  being  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  me,  and  that  /  must  par- 
don, if  nobody  else  diould.  It  mifht  have 
been  two  years  ago,  and,  if  it  had,  would 
have  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble.  She  has 
employed  the  interval  in  refusing  about  half 
a  dozen  of  my  particular  fiiends,  (as  she  did 
me  once,  by  the  way,)  and  has  taken  me  at 
last,  for  wnich  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
her.  I  wish  it  was  well  over,  for  I  do  hate 
bustle,  and  there  is  no  marrying  without 
some ; — and  then,  I  must  not  marry  in  a 
black  coat,  they  tell  me,  and  I  can't  bear  a 
blue  one. 

"Pray  foreive  me  &r  scribbling  all  this 
nonsense.  You  know  I  must  be  serious  all 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  this  is  a  parting  piece 
of  bufibonery,  which  I  write  with  tears  m  my 
eyes,  expectmg  to  be  agitated.  Believe  me 
most  seriously  and  sincerely  your  obliged 
servant,  "Btron. 

**?.  S.  —  My  best  rems.  to  Lord  *  *  on 
his  return." 

LBrm  9D8.       TO  MB.  MOORE. 

*«  October  7. 1814. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  contradictory  para^ 
graph  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  must 
have  been  sent  by  ♦  ♦,  or  perhaps — I  know 
not  why  I  should  suspect  Claugnton  of  such 
a  thing,  and  yet  I  partly  do,  because  it  might 
interrupt  his  renewal  of  purchase,  if  so  dis- 
posed ;  in  short,  it  matters  not,  but  we  are 
all  in  die  road  to  matrimony  -*  lawyers  set- 
tling, relations  congratulating,  my  mtended 
as  kind  as  heart  could  wish,  and  every  one, 
whose  opinion  I  value,  very  glad  of  it.  All 
her  relatives,  and  all  mine  too,  seem  equally 
pleased. 

^  **  Perry  was  very  sorry,  and  has  fv-contra> 
dieted,  as  you  will  perceive  by  this  day's 
paper.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  devil  of  an  in- 
sertion, since  the  first  paragraph  came  from 
Sir  Ralph's  own  County  Journal,  and  this  in 

will  be  married  with  this  very  ring."  It  dtf  contafai  a  very 
flattering  acceptance  oi*  hii  propoul*  and  a  duplicate  of 
the  letter  had  been  lent  to  London,  in  ease  tUa  should 
hare  miiaed  him. — Mtmaromda, 
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the  teeth  of  it  would  appear  to  him  and  his 
as  my  denial.  But  1  have  written  to  do  away 
that,  enclosing  Perry's  letter,  which  was 
▼ery  polite  and  kind. 

"  Nobody  hates  bustle  so  much  as  I  do  ; 
but  there  seems  a  fatality  over  every  scene 
of  my  drama,  always  a  row  of  some  sort  or 
other.  No  matter — Fortune  is  my  best 
friend ;  and  as  I  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  her,  I  hope  she  will  treat  me  better  than 
she  treated  the  Athenian,  who  took  some 
merit  to  Mnue^on  some  occasion,  but  (after 
that)  took  no  more  towns.  In  fact,  the,  that 
exquisite  goddess,  has  hitherto  carried  me 
throueh  every  thing,  and  will,  I  hope,  now ; 
since  I  own  it  will  be  all  her  doin^. 

**  Well,  now,  for  thee.  Your  article  on 
*  *  is  perfection  itself.  You  must  not  leave 
off  reviewing.  By  Jove,  I  believe  you  can 
do  any  thing.  There  is  wit,  and  taste,  and 
learning,  and  good  humour  (though  not  a 
whit  less  severe  for  that},  in  every  line  of 
that  critique. 

**  Next  to  your  being  an  £.  Reviewer,  my 
being  of  the  same  kidney,  and  Jefflrey's  being 
such  a  friend  to  both,  are  amongst  the  events 
which  I  conceive  were  not  calculated  upon 
in  Mr.  —  what's  his  name  ?'s  — '  Essay  on 
ProbabUities.'  i 

"  But,  Tom,  I  say — Oons  I  Scott  menaces 
the  '  Lord  of  the  Isles.'  *  Do  you  mean  to 
compete  ?  or  lay  by,  till  this  wave  has  broke 
upon  the  shehei  f  (of  booksellers,  not  rocks 
— -  a  broken  metaphor,  by  the  way).  You 
imght  to  be  afraid  of  nobody ;  but  your  m<^ 
desty  is  reallv  as  provoking  and  unnecessary 
as  a  *  *'s.  I  am  very  merry,  and  have  just 
been  writing  some  elegiac  stanzas  on  the 
death  of  Sir  P.  Parker.  >  He  was  my  first 
cousm,  but  never  met  since  boyhood.  Our 
relations  desired  me,  and  I  have  scribbled 
and  given  it  to  Perry,  who  will  chronicle  it 
to-morrow.  I  am  as  sorry  for  him  as  one 
could  be  for  one  I  never  saw  since  I  was  a 
child ;  but  should  not  have  wept  melo- 
diously, except '  at  the  request  of  friends.' 

'*  I  hope  to  get  out  of  town  and  be  mar- 
ried, but  I  shaU  take  Newstead  in  my  way  ; 
and  you  must  meet  me  at  Nottingham  and 
accompany  me  to  mine  Abbey.  I  will  tell 
you  the  day  when  I  know  it. 

"  Ever,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  By  the  way  my  wife  elect  is 


1  [A  review  of  I>a  Place's  **  Eual  PhiloMpfalqae  rar 
let  ProbablUt^s  **  bad  Just  appeared  In  the  Edintnirgh.] 

s  [Sir  Walter  Scott*s  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  was  adTer- 
tlsed  in  the  autamn  of  this  jear,  and  published  in  the 
January  following.3 

*  [See  Workt,  p.  660.  This  gallant  officer  fell.  In 
August  1814,  at  the  early  age  tA  twenty-eight,  whllstoom. 
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perfection^  and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  her 
merits  and  her  wonders,  and  that  she  is 
'  very  pretty.'  Her  expectations,  I  am  told, 
are  great ;  but  u^uU,  i  have  not  asked.  1 
have  not  seen  her  these  ten  months." 

Liim  »4.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

<*  October  14. 18U. 

"  An'  there  were  any  thing  in  marria^that 
would  make  a  difference  between  my  friends 
and  me,  particularly  in  your  case,  I  would 
'  none  on't.'  My  agent  sets  off  for  Durham 
next  week,  and  I  shall  follow  him,  taking 
Newstead  and  you  in  my  way.  I  certainly 
did  not  address  Miss  Milbanke  with  these 
views,  but  it  is  likely  she  may  prove  a  con- 
siderable parH.  All  her  father  can  eive,  or 
leave  her,  he  will ;  and  from  her  diildless 
uncle.  Lord  Wentworth,  whose  barony,  it  is 
supposed,  will  devolve  on  Ly.  Milbanke  {hit 
sbter),  she  has  expectations.  But  these  will 
depend  upon  his  own  disposition,  which 
seems  very  partial  towards  her.  She  is  an 
only  child,  and  Sir  R.'s  estates,  though 
dipped  by  electioneering,  are  considerable. 
Part  of  them  are  settled  on  her ;  but  whether 
that  will  be  dowered  now,  I  do  not  know, — 
though,  from  what  has  been  intimated  to  me, 
it  probably  will.  The  lawyers  are  to  settle 
this  among  them,  and  I  am  getting  my  pro- 
perty into  matrimonial  array,  and  myself 
ready  for  die  journey  to  Seaham,  which  I 
must  make  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

*'  I  certainly  did  not  dream  that  she  was 
attached  to  me,  which  it  seems  she  has  been 
for  some  time.  I  also  thoueht  her  of  a  very 
cold  disposition,  in  which  I  was  also  mis- 
taken— it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  won't  trou- 
ble you  with  it.  As  to  her  virtues,  &c 
&c.  you  will  hear  enough  of  them  (for  she 
is  a  kind  of  pattern  in  the  north),  without 
my  running  into  a  display  on  the  subject. 
It  is  well  that  one  of  us  b  of  such  fame, 
since  there  is  sad  deficit  in  the  morale  of 
that  article  upon  my  part,  —  all  owing  to  my 
'  bitch  of  a  star,'  as  Captain  Tranchemont 
says  of  his  planet. 

**  Don't  ttiink  you  have  not  said  enough 
of  me  in  your  article  on  T  *  * ;  what  more 
could  or  need  be  said  ?^ 

"  Your  long-delayed  and  expected  work 
—  I  suppose  you  will  take  fright  at  '  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles'  and  Scott  now.    You 


mending,  on  shore,  a  party  bdonging  to  his  ship,  the 
Mendans,  and  animating  them,  in  storming  the  American 
camp  near  Baltimore.] 

*  [**  We  could  name  bat  one  noble  bard,  among  either 
the  living  or  the  dead,  whose  laurels  are  sofflcientily 
abundant  to  keep  the  coronet  totally  out  of  sight.**-. 
See  £tfte.  Jfee.  toL  xziii.  p.  411.3 
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must  do  as  you  like,— I  have  said  my  say. 
You  ought  to  fear  comparison  with  none, 
and  any  one  would  stare,  who  heard  vou 
were  so  tremulous, — though,  after  all,  I 
believe  it  is  the  surest  sign  of  talent.  Good 
morning.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  soon,  but  I 
will  wnte  again,  and  perhaps  you  will  meet 
me  at  Nottingham,    rray  say  so. 

"  P.  8.  —  If  this  union  is  productiye,  you 
shall  name  the  first  fiuits." 

Lnm  SOS.    TO  MB.  HENRY  DRURT. 

*•  October  18.  1814. 

*  My  dear  Drury, 

"  Many  tluuiks  for  your  hitherto  unao 
knowlecked '  Anecdotes.*  Now  for  one  of 
mine  —  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  have 
been  engaged  uiis  month.  It  is  a  long  story, 
and,  ther^ore,  I  won't  tell  it,  —  an  old  and 
(though  I  did  not  know  it  till  lately)  a 
mutuai  attachment.  The  very  sad  life  I 
have  led  rince  I  was  your  pupil  must  partly 
account  for  the  oib'and  ans  in  this  now  to 
be  arranged  business.  We  are  only  waitine 
for  the  mwyers  and  settlements,  &c, ;  and 
next  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  shall  go 
down  to  Seaham  in  the  new  character  ot  a 
regular  suitor  for  a  wife  of  mine  own. 

**  1  hope  Hodnon  is  in  a  fair  way  on  the 
same  voyage — ^I  saw  him  and  his  idol  at 
Hastings.  I  wish  he  would  be  married  at 
the  same  time,  —  I  should  like  to  make  a 
party, — like  people  electrified  in  a  row,  by 
(or  rather  through)  the  same  chain,  holding 
one  another^s  hiands,  and  all  feeling  the 
shock  at  once.  I  have  not  yet  apprised  him 
of  this.  He  makes  such  a  serious  matter  of 
all  these  things,  and  is  so  '  melancholy  and 
gentlemanlike,'  that  it  is  quite  overcoming 
to  us  choice  spirits. 

**  They  say  one  should'nt  be  married  in  a 
black  coat.  I  won't  have  a  blue  one,  — 
that's  flat.    I  hate  it. 

"  Yours,  fee." 


liCma  SOS. 


TO  MR.  COWBLL. 


«'OctolMrtS.1814. 

"  My  dear  Cowell, 

"  Many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter — the  bet,  or  rather  forfeit,  was 
one  hundred  to  Hawke,  and  fifty  to  Hay 
(nothing  to  Kelly),  for  a  guinea  received 
from  each  of  the  two  former.*     I  shall  feel 

*  H«  had  agreed  to  fbrfeit  theio  tinaa  to  the  penonf 
awntfaned,  tlioiiid  be  ever  marry. 


*  I  had  freqaentljr,  both  In  eameet  and  Ito  Jeet,  ex- 
prened  theee  bopei  to  Urn  \  and.  In  one  of  m/  letten, 
after  teaching  apon  eome  matten  relative  to  nj  own 
little  domeitle  dreta,  I  added,  **  TUa  wlU  lU  be  nnintel- 
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much  obliged  by  your  setting  me  right  if  I 
am  incorrect  in  this  statement  in  any  way, 
and  have  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  recol- 
lect as  much  as  possible  of  what  passed,  and 
state  it  to  Howon.  My  reason  is  this: 
some  time  ago  Mr.  *  •  «  reauired  a  bet  of 
me  which  I  never  made,  and  of  course  r&* 
fiised  to  pay,  and  have  heard  no  more  of  it ; 
to  prevent  similar  mistakes  is  mv  object  in 
wishing  you  to  remember  well  wnat  passed, 
and  to  put  Hodgson  in  possession  of  your 
memory  on  the  subject. 

'*  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  my  way 
through  Cambridge.  Remember  me  to  H., 
and  believe  me  ever  and  truly,  &c.'' 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Lord 
Byron  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  for  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
had  been  started  by  Trinity  CoU^  as  one 
of  the  candidates  ior  Sir  £usick  Harwood's 
Professorship.  On  this  occasion,  a  circum- 
stance occtirred  which  could  not  but  be  grati- 
fyinff  to  him.  As  he  was  delivering  in  his  vote 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  Senate  House, 
the  undereraduates  in  the  gallery  ventured 
to  testify  tAeir  admiration  of  him  b^  a  general 
murmur  of  applause  and  stampmg  of  the 
feet.  For  this  breach  of  order,  the  gallery 
was  immediately  cleared  by  order  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

At  the  beginninff  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember, being  called  up  to  town  by  business, 
I  had  opportunities,  from  bdng  a  good  deal 
in  my  noble  friend's  society,  of  observing  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  feielings,  under  the 
prospect  of  the  important  change  he  was 
now  about  to  undergo;  and  it  was  with 
pain  I  found  that  those  sanguine  hopes* 
with  which  I  had  sometimes  looked  forward 
to  the  happy  influence  of  marriage,  in  win- 
ninff  him  over  to  the  brighter  and  better  side 
of  ufe,  were,  by  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  present  destiny,  considerably 
diminished ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
few  doubts  and  misgiyings,  which  had  never 
before  so  strongly  occurred  to  me,  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  fitness,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  matrimonial  tie,  filled  me 
altogether  with  a  degree  of  foreboding  anx- 
iety as  to  his  fete,  which  the  unfortunate 
events  that  followed  but  too  ftdly  justified. 

The  truth  is,  I  fear,  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
have  men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius  shown 

Uglble  to  yon  \  though  I  sometimes  cannot  help  thinking 
it  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  eren  yost,  Tolceno 
as  fou  are,  nuqr,  one  dsj,  cool  dovn  into  something  of  the 
same  kabiteMe  state.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  lata 
having  been  conTcrted  Into  bottons  for  Isaac  Hawldne 
Browne,  there  is  no  saying  what  snch  tmcf  things  maf 
be  brouglit  to  at  last. 
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themselres  fitted  ibr  the  calm  afiecdons  and 
comforts  tliat  form  the  cement  of  domestic 
life.  **  One  misfortune  (says  Pope)  of  ex- 
traordinary geniuses  is,  that  their  yery  fiiends 
are  more  apt  to  admire  than  love  them." 
To  this  remark  there  have,  no  doubt,  been 
exceptions,  —  and  I  should  pronounce  Lord 
Byron,  from  my  own  experience,  to  be  one 
of  them,— but  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  show,  from  the  very  nature  and 
pursuits  of  genius,  that  such  must  fenerall  v 
be  the  lot  of  all  pre-eminently  gifted  with 
it ;  and  that  the  same  qualities  which  enable 
them  to  command  admiration  are  also  those 
that  too  often  incapacitate  them  from  con- 
ciliating love. 

The  very  habits,  indeed,  of  abstraction  and 
seUWtudy  to  which  the  occupations  of  men 
of  genius  lead,  are,  in  themselves,  necessarily 
of  an  unsocial  and  detaching  tendency,  and 
require  a  laige  portion  of  mdulgence  from 
others  not  to  be  set  down  as  unamiable. 
One  of  the  chief  sources,  too,  of  sympathy 
and  society  between  ordinary  mortals  Wnff 
their  dependence  on  each  other's  intellectuid 
resources,  the  operation  of  this  social  prin- 
ciple must  naturally  be  weakest  in  those 
wDose  own  mental  stores  are  most  abun- 
dant and  self-sufficing,  and  who,  rich  in  such 
materials  for  thinking  within  themselves, 
are  rendered  so  &r  independent  of  any  aid 
from  others.  It  was  this  solitary  luxury 
(which  Plato  called  *'  banqueting  his  own 
thoughts")  that  led  Pope,  as  wefi  as  Lord 
Byron,  to  prefer  the  silence  and  seclusion  of 
his  library  to  the  most  agreeable  conver- 
sation. —  And  not  only  too,  is  the  necessity 
of  commerce  with  other  minds  less  felt  by 
such  persons,  but,  from  that  fiistidiousness 
which  the  opulence  of  their  own  resources 
generates,  the  society  of  those  less  gifted 
uian  themselves  becomes  often  a  restraint 
and  burden,  to  which  not  all  the  charms  of 
friendship,  or  even  love,  can  reconcUe  them. 
"  Nothing  is  so  tiresome  (says  the  poet  of 
Vaucluse,  in  assiening  a  reason  (at  not 
living  with  some  of  his  dearest  friends)  as  to 
converse  with  persons  who  have  not  the 
same  information  as  one's  self." 

But  it  is  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  feculty  that,  more  than  any 
thing,  tends  to  wean  the  man  of  genius  from 

>  Of  the  UmeDtafalf  contrast  between  lentlnieDte  and 
eondiict,  which  this  transfer  of  the  seat  of  sensIbUitjr  from 
the  heart  to  the  fkocj  produces,  the  annals  of  literary  men 
ailbrd  unludUy  too  many  examples.  AIBerl,  though  he 
coald  write  a  sonnet  AiU  of  tenderness  to  his  mother, 
never  saw  her  (says  Mr.  W.  Rose)  but  onoe  after  their 
early  separation,  though  he  frequently  passed  within  a  few 
miles  of  her  residence.  The  poet  Young,  with  all  his 
parade  of  domestic  sorxows,  was,  it  appears,  a  neglectftil 
husband  and  harsh  father ;  and  Sterne  (to  use  the  words 
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actual  life,  and,  by  substituting  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  imagination  for  Uiose  of  the 
heart,  to  render,  at  last,  the  medium  through 
which  he  feds  no  less  unreal  than  that 
through  which  he  thmks.  Those  imaees  of 
ideal  good  and  beauty  that  surround  him  in 
his  musii^  soon  accustom  him  to  consider 
all  that  IS  beneath  this  high  standard  un- 
worthy of  his  care ;  till,  at  length,  the  heart 
becoming  chiUed  as  the  &ncy  warms,  it  too 
often  happens  that,  in  proportion  as  he  has 
refined  and  elevated  us  theory  of  aU  the 
social  affections,  he  has  unfitted  himself  for 
the  practice  of  diem.  ^  Hence  so  frequently 
it  arises  that,  in  persons  of  this  temper»> 
ment,  we  see  some  bright  but  artificial 
idol  of  the  brain  usurp  the  place  of  all  real 
and  natural  objects  ottendemess.  The  poet 
Dante,  a  wanderer  awav  from  wife  and  chil- 
dren, passed  the  whole  of  a  restless  and 
detached  life  in  nursing  his  immortal  dream 
of  Beatrice ;  while  Petrarch,  who  would 
not  suffer  his  only  daughter  to  reside  be- 
neath his  roo(  expended  thirty-two  years  of 
poetry  and  passion  on  an  ideaiisdl  love. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  very  nature  and  essence 
of  genius  to  be  for  ever  occupied  intensely 
with  self,  as  the  sreat  centre  and  source  of 
its  strength.  Like  the  sister  Rachel,  in 
Dante,  sitting  all  day  before  her  mirror, 

**  mainon  si  t"*^B* 
Del  suo  ammlragllo,  e  slede  tutto  giomo.**  > 

To  this  power  of  sel^^oncentration,  by 
which  alone  all  the  other  powers  of  genius 
are  made  available,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
such  disturbing  and  fatal  enemy  as  those 
s^pathies  and  affections  that  draw  the 
mind  out  activelv  towards  others  ^ ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  found  that,  among  those 
who  have  felt  within  themselves  a  call  to 
immortality,  the  greater  number  have,  b^  a 
sort  of  instinct,  kept  aloof  firom  such  ties, 
and,  instead  of  the  softer  duties  and  rewards 
of  being  amiable,  reserved  themselves  for 
the  hicfa,  hazardous  chances  of  being  ^^^at. 
In  looking  back  through  the  lives  of  the 
most  illustrious  poets, «—  the  class  of  intel- 
lect in  which  the  characteristic  features  of 
genius  are,  perhaps,  most  strongly  marked, 
—  we  shall  find  that,  with  scarcely  one  ex- 
ception, fix>m  Homer  down  to  Lord  Byron, 

employed  by  Lord  Byron)  preferred  **  whining  orer  a 
dead  ass  to  relienring  a  lirlng  mother.*' 

«  C  ••  She 

Before  her  glass  abides  the  Mve-Iong  day. 
Her  radiant  eyes  beholdtng.**] 

s  It  Is  the  opinion  of  Diderot,  te  his  Treatise  on  Act- 
ing, that  not  only  in  the  art  of  whidi  be  treats,  but  in  aU 
those  which  are  called  ImitatiTe,  the  possession  (rf  reel  sen- 
sibUity  is  a  bar  to  eminence ;  sensibility  being,  according 
to  his  Tiew,  *'  le  caract^re  de  la  bonti  de  Tame  et  de  la 
m4dlociit«  du  gteie.*' 
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they  have  been.  In  their  several  degrees, 
restless  and  solitary  spirits,  with  nunds 
wrapped  up,  like  silk-worms,  in  their  own 
tasks,  either  strangers,  or  rebels  to  domestic 
ties,  and  bearing  about  with  them  a  deposit 
for  posterity  in  their  souls,  to  the  Jealous 
watching  and  enriching  of  which  almost  all 
other  thoughts  and  considerations  have  been 


**  To  foDow  poetry  as  one  ought  (says  the 
authority  ^  I  have  already  quotM),  one  must 
fixget  nther  and  mother  and  deave  to  it 
slone."  In  these  few  words  is  pointed  out 
the  sole  path  that  leads  genius  to  greatness. 
On  such  terms  alone  are  the  high  places  of 
&me  to  be  won ; — nothing  less  than  the  s»» 
crifioe  of  the  entire  man  can  achieve  them. 
However  delig^itiul,  therefore,  may  be  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  of  genius  tamed  and 
aomesticated  in  sodety,  takmc  docilely 
upon  him  the  ^oke  of  the  social  ties,  and 
enlightening  without  disturbing  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moves,  we  must  nevotheless, 
in  the  midst  of  our  admiration,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  thus  smoothly  or  amiably 
inunortality  has  been  ever  struggled  for,  or 
won.  The  poet  thus  drcumstanced  may  be 
popular,  may  be  loved ;  for  the  happiness 
of  himself  and  those  linked  with  him  he  is 
in  the  richt  road, — but  not  for  sreatness. 
The  marks  by  which  Fame  has  uways  se* 
parated  her  great  martvrs  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  not  upon  nim,  and  the  crown 
eamK>t  be  his.  He  may  daide,  may  ca|^- 
vate  the  circle,  and  even  the  times  in  which 
he  fives,  but  he  is  not  for  hereafter. 

To  the  general  description  here  given  of 
that  high  class  of  human  intelligences  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron  was,  in  many  respects,  a  signal  excep* 
tion.  Bom  with  strong  affections  and  ar- 
dent passions,  the  world  had,  from  first  to 
last,  too  firm  a  hold  on  his  sympathies  to  let 
imi^nation  altogether  usurp  the  place  of 
xeahty,  either  in  his  feelings,  or  in  the  ob- 
jects of  them.  His  lifo,  indeed,  was  one 
continued  struggle  between  that  instinct  (k 
genius,  which  was  for  ever  drawing  him 
Sack  into  the  kmely  laboratory  of  Seff,  and 
those  impulses  of  passion,  ambition,  and 
vanity,  wnich  again  hurried  him  off  into  the 
crowd,  and  entangled  him  in  its  interests ; 
and  though  it  may  be  granted  that  he  would 
have  been  more  purely  and  abstractedlv  the 
poetf  had  he  been  less  thoroughly,  in  all  his 
pursuits  and  propensities,  the  man^  ^et  firom 
this  very  mixture  and  aUov  has  it  arisen 
that  his  pages  bear  so  deepiv  the  stamp  of 
real  fife,  md  that  in  the  works  of  no  poet, 
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with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  can  every 
various  mood  of  the  mind— 'whether  solemn 
or  gay,  whether  inclined  to  the  ludicrous  or 
the  sublime,  whether  seeking  to  divert  itself 
with  the  follies  of  society  or  panting  after 
the  srandeur  of  sofitary  nature — find  so 
rttufiyr  a  strain  of  sentiment  in  accordance 
with  Its  every  passing  tone. 

But  while  the  naturally  warm  cast  of  his 
affections  and  temperament  eave  thus  a  sub- 
stance and  truth  to  his  social  feelings,  which 
those  of  too  many  of  his  fdlow  votaries  of 
Genius  have  wanted,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  imagination  of  such  range 
and  power  should  mive  been  so  early  de- 
veloped and  unrestrainedly  indulged  with- 
out producing  at  last,  some  of  those  effects 
upon  the  heart  which  have  invariably  been 
found  attendant  on  such  a  predominance  of 
this  ^fiiculty.  It  must  have  been  observed, 
indeed,  that  the  period  when  his  natural 
affections  flourished  most  healthily  was  be- 
fore he  had  yet  arrived  at  the  fuU  consdous- 
ness  of  his  genius,  — -  before  Imagbation 
had  yet  accustomed  him  to  those  glowing 
pictures,  after  gazing  upon  which  all  ebe 
appeared  cold  and  colourless.  .From  the 
moment  of  this  initiation  into  the  wonders 
of  his  own  mind,  a  distaste  for  the  realities 
of  Ufe  heguk  to  grow  upon  him.  Not  even 
that  intense  craving  after  affection,  which 
nature  had  implanted  in  him,  could  keep 
his  ardour  still  afive  in  a  pursuit  whose  re- 
sults fell  so  short  of  his  "  imaginings ;"  and 
though,  from  time  to  time,  the  combined 
warmth  of  his  fancy  and  temperament  was 
able  to  call  up  a  feeling  whicn  to  his  eyes 
wore  the  semblance  of  love,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  heart  had  ever 
much  share  in  such  passions,  or  whedier, 
after  his  first  launch  into  the  boundless  sea 
of  imagiiiation,  he  could  ever  have  been 
brought  back  and  fixed  by  any  lasting 
attaSiment.  Actual  objects  there  were,  in 
but  too  great  number,  who,  as  long  as  the 
illusion  continued,  kindled  up  his  uoushts 
and  were  the  themes  of  his  song.  But 
they  were,  after  aU,  little  more  than  mere 
dreams  of  the  hour;  —  the  qualities  with 
which  he  invested  them  were  almost  all 
ideal,  nor  could  have  stood  the  test  of  a 
monUi's  or  even  week's  cohabitation.  It 
was  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  bright  con- 
ceptions that  he  saw  in  each  new  object ; 
and  while  persuading  himself  that  they  fiir- 
nished  the  models  of  his  heroines,  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  but  fimcying  that  he  behdd 
his  heroines  in  them. 

There  needs  no  stroi^er  proof  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  imagination  m  these  attach- 
ments than  his  own  serious  avowal,  in  the 
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Journal  already  given,  that  often,  when  in 
the  companv  of  the  woman  he  most  loved, 
he  found  hmiself  secretly  wishing  for  the 
solitude  of  his  own  study.  It  was  thtrct 
indeed,  —  in  the  silence  and  ahstraction  of 
that  study,  —  that  the  chief  scene  of  his 
mistress's  empire  and  glory  lay.  It  was 
there  that,  uncnecked  by  reality,  and  without 
any  fear  of  the  disenchantments  of  truth,  he 
could  view  her  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  fervid  fancy,  enamour  himself  of  an 
idol  of  his  own  creating,  and,  out  of  a  brief 
delirium  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  send  forth 
a  dream  of  beauty  and  passion  through  all 
ages. 

While  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
imaginative  character  of  his  loves,  (of  all, 
except  the  one  that  lived  unquenched 
through  all,)  his  friendships,  though,  of 
course,  &r  less  subject  to  the  influence  of 
&ncy,  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  also  some 
features  diaractcristic  of  the  peculiar  mind 
in  which  they  sprung.  It  was  a  usual  saying 
of  his  own,  and  will  be  found  repeated  in 
some  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  '*  no  genius 
for  friendship,**  and  that  whatever  ci^acity 
he  might  once  have  possessed  for  that  sen- 
thnent  had  vanished  with  his  youth.  If  in 
saying  thus  he  shaped  his  notions  of  friend- 
ship according  to  the  romantic  standard  of 
his  boyhood,  the  fact  must  be  admitted : 
but  as  far  as  the  assertion  was  meant  to 
imply  that  he  had  become  incapable  of  a 
warm,  manly,  and  lasting  friendship,  such  a 
charge  against  himself  was  uigust,  and  I  am 
not  tne  only  living  testimony  of  its  injustice. 

To  a  certain  d^ree,  however,  even  in  his 
friendships,  the  eTOCts  of  a  too  vivid  imagin* 
ation,  in  disqualifying  the  mind  for  the 
cold  contact  of  reality,  were  visible.  We 
are  told  that  Petrarch  (who,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  most  others,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
genuine  representative  of  the  poetic  cha- 
racter) abstained  purposely  from  a  too  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  his  nearest  friends, 
lest,  from  the  sensitiveness  he  was  so  aware 
of  in  himself,  tiiere  should  occur  any  thing 
that  might  chill  his  regard  for  them ' ;  and 
though  Lord  Byron  was  of  a  nature  too  full 
of  social  and  kmdiy  impulses  ever  to  think 
of  such  a  precaution,  it  is  a  fact  confirma- 
tory, at  least,  of  the  principle   on  which 


1  See  Foioolo's  Essay  on  Petrarch.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Orrery  says,  in  speaking  of  Swift,  **  I  am  persuaded 
that  his  distance  flpom  his  English  (Mends  proTcd  a  strong 
Incitement  to  their  mutual  alfcction.** 

*  That  he  was  himself  fUly  aware  of  this  appears  firom 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  already  given  : — **  My  sis- 
tar  is  in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort ;  for,  never  hav- 
ing been  much  together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached 
to  each  other.** 
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his  brother  poet,  Petrarch,  acted,  that  the 
friends,  whetner  of  his  youth  or  manhood, 
of  whom  he  had  seen  least,  throu^^  life^ 
were  those  of  whom  he  always  thought  and 
spoke  with  the  most  warmth  and  fondness. 
Being  brought  less  often  to' the  touchstone 
of  familiar  intercourse,  they  stood  naturally 
a  better  chance  of  being  adopted  as  the 
favourites  of  his  imagination,  and  of  sharing, 
in  consequence,  a  portion  of  that  bri^t 
colouring  reserved  tat  all  that  gave  it  in> 
terest  and  pleasure.  Next  to  the  dead, 
therefore,  whose  hold  upon  his  fancy  had 
been  placed  beyond  all  risk  of  severance, 
those  friends  whom  he  but  saw  occasion^y, 
and  by  such  favourable  glimpses  as  only  r^ 
newed  the  first  kindly  impression  they  had 
made,  were  the  surest  to  live  unchangingly, 
and  without  shadow,  in  his  memory. 

To  this  same  cause,  there  is  little  doubt, 
his  love  for  his  sister  owed  much  of  its  de-> 
votedness  and  fervour.  In  a  mind  sensitive 
and  versatile  as  his,  long  habits  ij^  family 
intercourse  might  have  estranged,  or  at  least 
dulled,  his  nahiral  affection  n>r  her; — but 
their  separation,  during  youth,  \dt  this 
feeling  firesh  and  untried.  *  His  very  inex- 
perience in  such  ties  made  the  smile  of  a 
sister  no  less  a  novelty  than  a  chaim  to 
him ;  and  before  the  first  gloss  of  this  newly 
awakened  sentiment  had  time  to  wear  off, 
they  were  again  separated,  and  for  ever. 

n  the  portrait  which  I  have  here  at- 
tempted of  the  general  character  of  those 
pifted  with  hish  genius  be  allowed  to  bear, 
m  any  of  its  reatures,  a  resemblance  to  the 
originals,  it  can  no  longer,  I  think,  be  matter 
of  question  whether  a  class  so  set  apart  from 
the  track  of  ordinaiy  life,  so  removed,  by 
their  very  elevation,  out  of  the  influences  of 
our  common  atmosphere,  are  at  all  likely  to 
furnish  tractable  subjects  for  that  most  try- 
ing of  all  social  experiments,  matrimony.  In 
reviewing  the  neat  names  of  philosophy  and 
science,  we  shul  find  that  all  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  those  walks  have, 
at  least,  virtually  admitted  their  own  unfit* 
ness  for  the  marriage  tie  by  remaining  in 
celibacy; — Newton,  Gassen<u, Galileo, Des- 
cartes, Bayle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Boyle,  Hume, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  illustrious  sages, 
having  fdl  led  single  Hves.' 


*  Wlfis  and  children.  Bacon  tells  us,  in  one  of  hfs 
Essays,  are  ** Impediments  to  great  enterprises:*'  and 
adds,  **  Certainly,  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit 
f9r  the  public,  have  proceeded  fhnn  the  unmarried  or 
childless  men."  See,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  Mr. 
D' Israeli's  work  on  **  The  Literary  Character,**  di8|)Cer 
xviU. :  **  Matrimony  is  said  not  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
domestic  life  of  genius.** 
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The  poetic  race,  it  is  true,  from  the  greater 
fliucepnbility  of  their  imaginations,  haye 
more  frequently  fallen  into  the  ever  ready 
snare.  But  the  fiite  of  the  poets  in  matri- 
mony has  but  justified  the  caution  of  the 
philosophers.  While  the  latter  hare  given 
warning  to  eenius  by  keeping  free  of  the 
yoke,  we  otners  liaye  still  more  eflfectually 
done  so  by  their  misery  under  it ; — the  an- 
nals of  this  sensitiye  race  haying,  at  aU  times, 
abounded  with  proofii,  that  genius  ranks  but 
low  among  the  elements  of  social  lu^piness, 
—  that,  in  general,  the  brighter  the  g&,  the 
more  distiuinn^  its  influence,  and  that  in 
married  life  particularly,  its  effects  have  been 
too  often  like  that  of  the  "Wormwood  Star,*' 
whose  light  filled  the  waters  on  which  it  fell 
widi  bitterness. 

Besides  the  causes  already  enumerated  as 
leading  naturally  to  such  a  result,  fi^m  the 
peculiarities  by  which,  in  most  instances, 
these  ereat  labourers  in  the  field  of  thought 
are  characterised,  there  is  also  much,  no 
doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  an  unluckiness  in 
the  choice  of  helpmates,  —  dictated,  as  that 
choice  firequently  must  be,  by  an  ima^na- 
tion  accustomed  to  deceive  itself.  But  from 
whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  the 
coincidence  is  no  less  stinking  than  sadden- 
ing, that,  on  the  list  of  married  poets  who 
have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there 
should  already  be  foimd  four  such  illustrious 
names  as  Dante,  Milton  \  Shakspeare  %  and 
Bryden ;  and  that  we  should  now  have  to 
add,  as  a  partner  in  their  destiny,  a  name 
worthy  of  beinff  placed  beside  the  greatest 
of  them  —  Lord  Byron. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  having  been 
called  up  to  town  in  the  December  of  this 
year.  The  opportunities  I  had  of  seeing 
Lord  Byron  during  my  stay  were  frequent ; 
and,  among  them,  not  the  least  memorable 
or  agreeable  were  those  evenings  we  passed 


>  miton*!  flnt  wife,  It  It  well  known,  ran  aw^r  trom 
Um  within  a  month  wikm  their  marriage,  disgusted,  layi 
PhflUpe,  *•  wltfa  Us  spore  diet  and  hard  study ;"  and  it 
is  difBcnlt  to  ooocetre  a  more  melancholj  picture  of  do- 
mestic life  than  Is  disclosed  in  his  nuncupative  wHl,  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  which  deposes  to  having  heard  the 
great  poet  liimself  complain,  that  his  children  *'  were 
careless  of  him,  bebig  Utaul,  and  made  nothing  of  desert- 
faig  him/' 

*  B7  whatever  aotteritj  of  temper  or  habits  the  poets 
Danto  and  MiUon  may  have  drawn  upon  themselves  such 
s  ikte,  it  might  be  expected  that,  at  least,  the  **  gentle 
Shakspeare"  would  have  stood  exempt  fhmi  the  common 
calamity  of  his  brethren.  But,  among  the  very  few  facts 
of  his  life  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  there  is  none 
more  clearly  prored  than  the  unhappineu  of  his  marriage. 
The  dates  of  the  birth  of  his  children,  compared  with  that 
of  his  removal  frtmi  Stratford,  —  the  total  omission  of  his 
wife's  name  in  theiint  draught  of  his  wiU,  and  the  bitter 
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together  at  the  house  of  his  banker,  Mr. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  where  music —  followed 
by  its  accustomed  sequel  of  supper,  brandy 
and  water,  and  not  a  little  laughter,— kept 
us  together,  usually,  till  rather  a  late  hour. 
Besides  those  songs  of  mine  which  he  has 
himself  somewhere  recorded  as  his  favour- 
ites, there  was  also  one  to  a  Portuguese  air, 
*'  The  song  of  war  shall  echo  through  our 
mountains,"  which  seemed  especiuly  to 
please  him ;  -—  the  national  character  of  the 
music,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  words 
'*  sunny  mountains,"  bringing  back  freshly  to 
his  memory  the  impressions  of  all  he  had  seen 
in  PortugaL  I  have,  indeed,  known  few  per- 
sons more  alive  to  the  charms  of  simple 
music  ;  and  not  unfrequently  have  seen  the 
tears  in  his  eyes  while  listening  to  the  Irish 
Melodies.  Among  those  that  thus  affected 
him  was  one  beginning,  "  When  first  I  met 
thee  warm  and  young,"  the  words  of  which, 
besides  the  obvious  feeling  which  they 
express,  were  intended  also  to  admit  of 
a  political  application.  He,  however,  dis- 
carded the  latter  sense  wholly  from  his 
mind,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  more  na- 
tural sentiment  of  the  song  with  evident 
emotion. 

On  one  or  two  of  these  evenings,  his 
fevourite  actor,  Mr.  Kean,  was  of  the  party ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  we  had  at  dinner 
his  early  instructor  in  pugilism,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, in  conversing  with  whom,  all  his  boyish 
tastes  seemed  to  revive ; — and  it  was  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  how  perfectly 
femiliar  with  the  annals  of  '*  The  Kines," 
and  with  all  the  most  recondite  phraseology 
of  "the  Fancy," -was  the  sublime  poet  of 
Childe  Harold. 

The  following  note  is  the  only  one,  of 
those  I  received  from  him  at  tnis  time, 
worth  transcribing :  — 


sarcasm  of  the  bequest  by  which  he  remembers  herafter> 
wards,— all  prove  beyond  a  doubt  both  his  separation 
from  the  lady  early  in  life,  and  his  unfHendly  feeling 
towards  her  at  the  close  of  it 

In  endeayouring  to  argue  against  the  conclusion  natu- 
rally to  be  deduced  ftom  this  will,  Boswell,  with  a  strange 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  reroarlu :  —  **  If  he  had 
taken  offence  at  any  part  of  his  wifb*s  conduct,  I  cannot 
brieve  that  he  would  have  taken  this  petty  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it.'*  [Shakspeare  bequeathed  his  brown-best  bed 
to  his  wife.  George  Steevens  suggests,  by  way  of  apo- 
logy* >  quotation  for  Venice  Preserved,  **  The  very  bed 
that  on  his  bridal  night  received  him  to  the  arms  of  Bel- 
Tldera.*'] 

s  In  a  smaU  book  which  I  hare  in  my  possession,  con- 
taining a  sort  of  chronological  History  of  the  Ring,  I  find 
the  name  of  Lord  Byron,  more  than  once,  recorded  among 
the  "backers.** 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BTEOK. 


1815. 


"*  My  dearest  Tom, 

"  I  win  send  the  petteni  to-morrow, 
and  since  you  don*t  go  to  our  friend  (*  of 
the  keepmg  part  of  the  town')  this  erening, 
I  shall  e^en  sulk  at  home  orer  a  solitary 
potation.  My  sel^opinion  rises  much  by 
your  eulogy  of  my  social  qualities.  As  my 
friend  Scrope  is  pleased  to  say,  I  beliere  I 
am reryweU  for  a 'holiday drinker.'  Where 
the  devil  are  you?_  With  Woolridiei,  I 
coqjeeture — for  which  you  deaerre  another 
abscess.  Hopmg  that  die  American  war 
win  last  for  many  ^ears,  and  that  all  the 
prises  may  be  registered  at  Bermoothes, 
beliere  me,  &c 

"  P.  8.  —  I  hare  just  been  composing  an 
gnstle  to  the  Archbishop  for  an  especial 
licence.  OonsI  it  looks  serious.  Murray 
is  impatient  to  see  you,  and  would  call,  if 
you  will  give  him  audience.  Your  new 
coet  I  —  I  wonder  j'ou  like  the  colour,  and 
don't  go  about,  like  Dives,  in  purple." 

LSTRB  SOr.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


».  1814. 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  Gibbon :  all  the 
additions  are  very  great  improvements. 

"  At  last  I  must  oe  moi/ peremptory  with 
yoii  about  the  prmt  from  riiiDips^i  picture ; 
it  is  pronounced  on  all  hands  the  most  stu- 
pid and  disagreeable  possible :  so  do,  pray, 
have  a  new  engraving,  and  let  me  see  it 
first ;  there  really  must  be  no  more  from 
the  same  plate.  I  don't  much  care,  myself ; 
but  every  one  I  honour  torments  me  to 
death  about  it,  and  abuses  it  to  a  degree 
beyond  repeating.  Now,  don't  answer  with 
excuses;  but,  for  my  sake,  have  it  de- 
stroyed :  1  never  shall  have  peace  till  it  is. 
I  write  in  the  greatest  haste. 

**  P-  8.  —  I  have  written  this  most  ille- 
gibly ;  but  it  is  to  beg  you  to  destroy  the 
print,  and  have  another  '  by  particular  de- 
Bire.'  It  must  be  d — d  bad,  to  be  sure, 
since  every  body  says  so  but  the  original ; 
and  he  don't  know  what  to  say.  But  do  do 
it :  that  is,  bum  the  plate,  and  employ  a 
new  etcher  from  the  other  picture.  This  is 
stupid  and  sulky." 


I  Dr.  Woolrlehe,  an  old  nd  ralued  Mend  of  mine,  to 
whoM  tkill,oiitti6occaiioD  here  alluded  to,  I  watfndabted 
for  my  life. 

s  The  Dreun.  [»<  It  U  hard  to  laj,  whether  ttie  CTnieal 
prose  of  the  letters,  or  the  bitter  sadness  of  the  poetiy, 
augured  the  worst  for  the  resultt  of  this  rash  onion.  It 
Is  sulBdently  obrioos,  that  Lord  Byron  did  not  solicit 
Miss  MUbanke's  hand  under  the  Influence  of  any  thing 
which  could  deserre  the  name  of  lore ;  and  we  fear  It 
must  also  be  admitted,  that  he  entered  on  matrimonial 
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life,  not  only  without  any  serious  conslderatioo  of  the 
solemn  and  sacred  obUgatlons  he  was  taking  upon  him, 
but  In  a  mood  and  temper  of  mind  rery  slightly  tinged 
with  those  feelings  and  reflections  which,  eren  wfaerv  It  is 
too  Ute  for  the  high  and  delicate  romance  of  an  unwastad 
heart,  spring  up  naturally  on  such  occasions,  and  aflbrd 
at  least  the  prospect  of  a  tender  watchAilness  and  a  ge- 
nerous protection  to  the  woman  who,  in  the  freshness  of 
youth  and  innocence,  surrenders  her  aU  to  a  manir 
bosom.*'~Qtiarf.  Bev.  1881.] 


On  his  arrival  m  town,  he  had,  upon 
inquiring  into  tiie  state  of  his  afiairs,  found 
them  m  so  ntteriv  embarrassed  a  condition 
•»  to  fill  him  with  some  alarm,  and  even  to 
suggest  to  his  mind  the  prudence  of  defer- 
rmg  his  marriage.  The  die  was,  however, 
cast,  and  he  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed.  Accordmglv,  at  the  end  of  I>e- 
cember,  accompanied  by  his  fiiend  Mr. 
Hobfaouse,  he  set  out  for  Seaham,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Ralph  BClbanke,  die  hid/s  fiither,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1615,  was  married. 

**  I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar  with  a  gentle  bride ; 
H«r  feee  was  feir,  but  was  not  that  which  m«4ff 

The  atarilgfat  of  Us  Boyhood ;— as  he  stood 
Btcd  at  the  altar.  o*er  Us  brow  diere  came 

The  setf-same  aapeci.  and  the  4ahr«rii«  abock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  fai  Its  solitude ;  and  then~ 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  feoe. 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  tneed, — and  then  It  lUtod  as  it  cme, 
And  he  stood  cahn  and  quiet,  and  be  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  woida. 
And  all  things  red*d  around  Um ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  whkh  should  have  been 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  theaccustom'd  hall. 
And  the  remember*d  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her,  who  was  his  deettoy,  came  back,      ^ 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light :  — 
What  business  had  thqr  there  at  such  a  time  ?  '*  * 

This  touching  picture  agrees  so  closely,  in 
many  of  its  circumstances,  with   his  own 
prose  account  of  the  wedding  in  his  Memo- 
randa,  that  I  feel  justified  in  introducing  it, 
historically,  here.    In  that  Memoir,  he  de- 
scnbed  himself  as  waking,  on  the  morning  of 
his  marriage,  with  the  most  melancholy  re- 
flections, on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  sproid 
out  before  him.     In  the  same  mood,  he 
wandered  about  the  grounds  alone,  till  he 
was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and  joined, 
for  the  first  time  on  that  day,  his  bride  and 
her  family.    He  knelt  down,  he  repeated 
the  words  after  the  clergyman  ;  but  a  mist 
was  before  his  eves,  —  his  thoughts  were 
elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by 
the  congratulations  of  the  bystanders,  to  find 
that  he  was — married. 
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The  same  morning,  the  wedded  pair  left 
Seaham  for  Halnabv,  another  seat  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  in  tne  same  county.  When 
about  to  depart.  Lord  Byron  said  to  the 
bride,  "  Miss  Milbanke,  are  you  ready  ?*'  — 
a  mistake  which  the  lady^s  confidential  at- 
tendant pronounced  to  be  a  *'  bad  omen.*'  > 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  I  auote  these 
I  slight  detsuls  firom  memory,  ana  am  alone 
an<(werable  for  any  inaccuracy  there  may  be 
found  in  them. 


Lcrm  SO8.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


u 


*«  Klrkbjr,  January  6.  1815l 

Tlie  marriage  took  place  on  the  2d  in* 
stant :  so  pray  make  haste  and  congratulate 
away. 

**  Thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
the  abolition  of  the  print.  Let  the  next  be 
from  the  other  of  Phillips  —  I  mean  (not  the 
Albanian,  but)  the  original  one  in  the  ex- 
hibition ;  the  last  was  from  the  copy.  I 
should  wish  my  sister  and  Lady  Byron  to 
decide  upon  the  next,  as  they  found  fault 
with  the  last.  /  have  no  opinion  of  my  own 
upon  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  will,  I  dare  say,  have  the 
goodness  to  furnish  copies  of  the  Melodies  9, 
if  you  state  my  wish  upon  the  subject.  You 
may  have  them,  if  you  think  them  worth 
inserting.  The  volumes  in  their  collected 
state  must  be  inscribed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
but  I  have  not  yet  mustered  the  expressions 
of  my  inscr^tion  ;  but  will  supply  them  in 
time. 

**  With  many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes, 
which  have  all  been  reidised,  I  remain,  very 
truly,  yours,  "  Byron." 

LBim  a09.       TO  MR.  MOORS. 

M  Halnaby,  Darlington,  January  10.  181B. 

"  I  was  married  this  day  week.  The 
parson  has  pronounced  it  —  Perry  has  an- 

'  ['*  That  Byron  should  hare  called  hU  bride,  the 
moment  after  marriage,  *Hiu  Milbanke,'  Ufa$  of  ill 
omen ;  for  It  was  cold  as  loe,  when  his  looks  should  have 
been  like  that  harmless  lightning,  that,  without  any  noise, 
•oftly  gleams  throo^  the  twilight  of  the  summer  woods ; 
snd  his  words  a  blessing  and  a  prayer  prolonged  in  the 
spirit  of  the  nuptial  benediction,  but  conflned  now  in  its 
glowing  sanctity  to  his  own  virgin's  ear."  —  Wilson.] 

*  The  Hebrew  Melodies  which  he  had  employed  him- 
self in  writing,  during  his  recent  stay  in  London. 

*  [A  rerlew,  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  a  work  entitled  **  Select 
Passages  from  the  Writings  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Gre- 
gory  Naiiansen,  and  St.  Basil,  translated  traok  the  Greek 
by  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd."  See  JBdAsft.  Rew.  toL  xxIt. 
P.W.] 

*  I  had  Just  been  reading  Mr.  Sonthey's  fine  poem  of 
**  Roderlcfc ; "  and,  with  reference  to  an  inddect  in  it,  had 
put  the  following  question  to  Lord  Byron—**  I  should 


nounced  it — and  the  Morning  Post,  also, 
under  the  head  of  '  Lord  Byron's  Marriage' 

—  as  if  it  were  a  fabrication,  or  the  pufl^ 
direct  of  a  new  stay-maker. 

*'  Now  for  thine  afiairs.  I  have  redde 
thee  upon  the  Fathers  s,  and  it  is  excellent 
well.  Positively,  you  must  not  leave  off 
reviewing.  You  shine  in  it  —  you  kill  in  it : 
and  this  article  has  been  taken  for  Sydney 
Smith's  (as  I  heard  in  town),  which  proves 
not  only  your  proficiency  in  parsonology, 
but  that  you  have  all  the  airs  of  a  veteran 
critic  at  your  first  onset.  So,  prithee,  go 
on  and  prosper. 

**  Scott's  •  Lord  of  the  Isles'  is  out  —  •  the 
mail-coach  copy '  I  have,  by  special  licence, 
of  Murray. 

^*  Now  is  your  time ;  —  you  will  come 
upon  them  newlv  and  fi'eshly.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  what  you  have  lately  done 
(verse  or  prose)  without  seeing  that  you 
have  trained  on  tenfold.  *  *  has  floun- 
dered ;  •  ♦  has  foundered.  /  have  tried 
the  rascals  (i.  c.  the  public)  with  my  Harrys 
and  Larrys,  Pilerims  and  Pirates.  Nobody 
but  S  *  *  *  ♦  y  [Southeyl  has  done  any  thing 
worth  a  slice  of  bookseller's  pudding,  and 
Jie  has  not  luck  enough  to  be  found  out  in 
doing  a  good  thing.     Now,  Tom,  is  thy  time 

—  *  Oh,  joyful  day  I  —  I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  thy  fortune.'  Let  me  hear 
firom  you  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S. — Lady  Byron  is  vastly  well.  How 
are  Mrs.  Moore  and  Joe  Atkinson's '  Graces  ? ' 
We  must  present  our  women  to  one  ano- 
ther." 

Lkttir  SIO.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Januaiy  19. 1816. 

"  Egad  I  I  don't  think  he  is  '  down  ; '  and 
my  prophecy  —  like  most  auguries,  sacred 
and  profane  —  is  not  annulled,  but  inverted. 

"  To  your  question  about  the  *  dog '  *  — 
Umph  I  —  my  *  mother,'  I  won't  say  any  thing 

like  to  know  from  you,  who  are  one  of  the  philocynlc  sect, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  any  dog  (out  of  a  melodrame) 
could  recognise  a  master,  whom  neither  his  own  mother 
or  mistress  was  able  to  find  out.  I  dont  care  about 
Ulysses'  dog,  ftc.  —  all  I  want  U  to  know  from  yon  (who 
are  renowned  as  *  flriend  of  the  dog,  companion  of  the 
bear ')  whether  such  a  thing  is  probable.'* 

[**  The  dog  who  lay, 
Before  Eusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wisti\illy,  had  recognised  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was,  and  in  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  master.    And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  wither'd  hand,  and  earnestly  looked  up. 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  onoe 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress." 

Southed'*  Poet.  Work$^  ed.  1838.] 
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against^ that  is,  about  her :  but  how  long 
a  'mistress'  or  friend  may  recollect  para- 
mours or  competitors  (lust  and  thirst  being 
the  two  great  and  only  bonds  between  the 
amatory  or  the  amicable),  I  can't  say,  —  or, 
rather,  you  know,  as  well  as  I  could  tell 
you.  But  as  for  canine  recollections,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  by  a  cur  of  mine  own, 
(always  bating  ^atswain,  the  dearest,  and, 
alas !  the  maddest  of  dogs,)  I  had  one  (half 
a  wolf  by  the  she  side)  that  doted  on  me  at 
ten  years  old,  and  very  nearly  ate  me  at 
twenty.  When  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
enact  Argus,  he  bit  away  the  backside  of  my 
breeches  *,  and  never  would  consent  to  any 
kind  of  recognition,  in  despite  of  all  kinds  of 
bones  which  I  offered  him.  So,  let  Southey 
blush  and  Homer  too,  as  fiir  as  I  can  decide 
upon  quadruped  memories. 

*'  I  humbly  take  it,  the  mother  knows  the 
son  that  pays  her  jointure-^  a  mistress  her 
mate,  till  lie  *  *  and  refuses  salary — a  friend 
his  fellow,  till  he  loses  cash  and  character 
— and  a  dog  his  master,  till  he  chaQges  him. 

"  So,  you  want  to  know  about  milady  and 
me  ?  But  let  me  not,  as  Roderick  Random 
says, '  profane  the  chaste  mvsteries  of  Hy- 
men '  ^  —  damn  the  word,  I  nad  nearly  spelt 
it  with  a  small  h,  I  like  Bell  as  well  as  you 
do  (or  did,  you  villain  I)  Bessy  —  and  that 
is  (or  was)  saying  a  great  deal. 

*'  Address  your  next  to  Seaham,  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  where  we  are  going  on  Saturday 
(a  bore,  by  the  way,)  to  see  father-in-law. 
Sir  Jacob,  and  my  lady's  ladv-mother.  Write 
—  and  write  more  at  lengtn  —  both  to  the 
public  and  yours  ever  most  affectionately. 


ui. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


**  Seaham,  Stockton-on-Teet,  Febrowj  9. 1815. 

"  I  have  heard  f^om  London  that  you 
have  lefb  Chatsworth  and  all  the  women 
full  of  '  entusymusy '  ^  about  you,  person- 
ally and  poetically ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  '  When  first  I  met  thee  *  has  been 
quite  overwhelming  in  its  effect.  I  told  you 
it  was  one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  wrote, 
though  that  dog  Power  wanted  you  to  omit 
part  of  it.  They  are  all  regretting  your 
absence  at  Chatsworth,  according  to  my  in* 
formant  —  *  all  the  ladies  quite,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Stap  my  vitals  1 

1  [**  An  honest  genUeman  at  hU  return 

May  not  hare  the  good  fortune  of  Ulyuei ; 

Not  all  lone  nuUroni  for  their  husband*  mourn, 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors*  kisses ; 

The  odds  are,  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 
To  his  memory— and  two  or  three  young  misses. 

Bom  to  some  fkiend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches. 

And  that  kit  Argus  bites  him  by — the  breeches." 

Don  Juan,  c.  ill.  st.  2&] 
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"  Well,  now  you  have  got  home  again  — 
which  I  dare  say  is  as  afi;reeable  as  a '  cu^ught 
of  cool  small  beer  to  the  scorched  palate  of 
a  waking  sot'  —  now  you  have  got  home 
a^n,  1  say,  probablv  I  shall  hear  from  you. 
Smce  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  transferred 
to  my  &thcr-in-law's,  with  my  lady  and  my 
lady's  maid,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  the  trcacle- 
moon  is  over,  and  I  am  awake,  and  find  my- 
self married.  My  spouse  and  I  agree  to  — 
and  in — admiration.  Swift  sajrs  *no  wise 
man  ever  married  ;'  but,  for  a  fool,  I  think 
it  the  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible  future 
states.  I  still  think  one  ouzht  to  many  upon 
leoie;  but  am  very  sure  I  should  renew  mine 
at  the  expiration,  though  next  term  were 
for  ninety  and  nine  years. 

"  I  wish  you  would  respond,  for  I  am  here 
'oblitusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis.* 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  eoing  on  in  the  way  of 
intnsuery,  and  how  the  w  s  and  rogues 
of  the  upper  Beggar's  Opera  go  on  —  or 
rather  go  off —  in  or  after  marriage ;  or  who 
are  going  to  break  any  particular  command- 
ment. Upon  this  dreary  coast,  we  have 
nothing  but  county  meetings  and  shipwrecks : 
and  I  have  this  day  dined  upon  fish,  which 
probably  dined  upon  the  crews  of  several 
colliers  lost  in  the  late  gales.  But  I  saw 
the  sea  once  more  in  all  the  glories  of  surf 
and  foam,  —  almost  e<}ual  to  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  the  interesting  white  squalls  and 
short  seas  of  Archipelago  memory. 

*'  My  papa.  Sir  Rialpho,  hath  recently  made 
a  speech  at  a  Durham  tax-meeting  ;  and  not 
only  at  Durham,  but  here,  several  times  since 
after  dinner.  He  is  now,  I  believe,  speaking 
it  to  himself  (I  left  him  in  the  middfe)  over 
various  decanters,  which  can  neither  inter- 
rupt him  nor  fall  asleep, — as  mi^ht  possibly 
have  been  the  case  with  some  of  his  audience. 
Ever  thine,  **  B. 


"  I  must  go  to  tea — damn  tea.  I  wish  it 
was  Kinnaird's  brandy,  and  with  you  to 
lecture  me  about  it." 

Lbttbr  S12.       TO  HK.  MURRAY. 

*'  Seaham,  Stockton-upon-Tees,  February  S.  ISIS,  i 

"  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  making  , 
an  occasional  inquiry  in  Albany,  at  my  cham- 
bers, whether  my  books.  Sec  are  kept  in  to- 
lerable order,  and  how  far  my  old  woman  ^  | 
continues  in  health  and  industry  as  keeper  of 

•  The  letter  H.  Is  blotted  in  the  MS. 

'  It  was  thus  that,  according  to  his  aeconnt,  a  certain 
celebrated  singer  and  actor  used  flwqoantly  to  pronoonos 
the  word  "  enthusiasm." 

«  BCrs.  Mule. 
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my  old  den.  Your  parcels  have  been  duly 
received  and  perused ;  but  I  had  hoped  to 
receive  '  Guy  Mannering '  before  this  time. 
I  won't  intrude  further  for  the  present  on 
your  avocations,  professional  or  pleasurable, 
but  am,  as  usual, 

•*  Very  truly,  Ac." 

LcTTR  SIS.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  February  4. 1815. 

"  I  enclose  you  half  a  letter  from  *  *, 
which  will  explain  itself — at  least  the  latter 
part  —  the  former  refers  to  private  business 
of  mine  own.  If  Jeffi>ey  will  take  such  an 
article,  and  you  will  undertake  the  revision, 
or,  indeed,  any  portion  of  the  article  itself 
(for  unless  you  do,  by  Phcebus,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,^  we  can  cook  up,  be- 
tween us  three,  as  pretty  a  dish  of  sour- 
crout  as  ever  tipped  over  the  tongue  of  a 
bookmaker. 

"  You  can,  at  any  rate,  trv  Jeflfre/s  inclin- 
ation. Your  late  proposal  from  nim  made 
mc  hint  this  to  *  ♦,  who  is  a  much  better 
proser  and  scholar  than  I  am,  and  a  very 
superior  man  indeed.  Excuse  haste — an- 
swer this. 

"  Ever  yours  most, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  All  is  well  at  home.  I  wrote 
to  you  yesterday." 

LrrTBB  214.    TO  MR.  MOORE, 

**  February  10. 1816. 

"  My  dear  Tom, 

"  Jeffrey  has  been  so  very  kind  about 
me  and  my  damnable  works,  that  I  would 
not  be  incfirect  or  equivocal  with  him,  even 
for  a  friend.  So,  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell 
him  that  it  is  not  mine  ;  but  that  if  I  did  not 
firmly  and  truly  believe  it  to  be  much  better 
than  I  could  offer,  I  would  never  have  trou- 
bled him  or  you  about  it.  You  can  judge 
between  you  how  far  it  is  admissible,  and 
reject  it,  if  not  of  the  right  sort.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  article 
one  way  or  the  other,  further  than  to  oblige 
*  *  ;  and  should  the  composition  be  a  good 
one,  it  can  hurt  neither  party, —  nor,  indeed, 
any  one,  saving  and  excepting  Mr.  #  *  *  •. 

"  Curse  catch  me  if  I  know  what  H  *  * 
means  or  meaned  about  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  >,  but  I  admire  your  fear  of  being 
inoculated  with  the  same.    Have  you  never 

I  Some  remark  whldi  be  told  me  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  fkequent  nam  of  the  demonitratlTe  pronoun 
both  bf  Mnuelf  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

•  Venet  to  Lady  Jersey  (containing  an  allusIoDto  Lord 


& 


found  out  that  you  have  a  particular  style  of 
your  own,  which  is  as  distinct  from  all  other 
people,  as  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  from  Hafiz  of  the 
Morning  Post  ? 

"  So  you  allowed  B  *  •  and  such  like  to 
hum  and  haw  you,  or,  rather,  Lady  Jersey 
out  of  her  compliment,  and  me  out  of  mine.« 
Sun-bum  me,  but  this  was  pitiful-hearted. 
However,  I  will  tell  her  all  about  it  when  I 
see  her. 

"  Bell  desires  me  to  say  all  kinds  of  civi- 
lities, and  assure  you  of  her  recognition  and 
high  consideration.  I  will  tell  you  of  our 
movements  south,  which  may  be  in  about 
three  weeks  from  this  present  writing.  By 
the  way,  don't  engage  yourself  in  any  travel- 
ling expedition,  as  I  have  a  plan  of  travel 
into  Italv,  which  we  will  discuss.  And  then, 
think  of  the  poesy  wherewithal  we  should 
overflow,  from  Venice  to  Vesuvius,  to  say 
nothing  of  Greece,  through  all  which — God 
willing — we  might  perambulate  in  one  twelve 
months.  If  I  take  my  wife,  you  can  take 
yours  ;  and  if  I  leave  mine,  you  may  do  the 
same.  *  Mind  you  stand  by  me  in  either 
case.  Brother  Bruin.'  ^ 

"  And  believe  me  invetcrately  yours. 


« 


B.' 


Lima  21ft.       TO  MR.  MOORE« 


**  February  92. 18IA. 

"  Yesterday  I  sent  off  the  packet  and 
letter  to  Edinburgh.  It  consisted  of  forty- 
one  pages,  so  that  I  have  not  added  a  liae  ; 
but  m  my  letter,  I  mentioned  what  passed 
between  you  and  me  in  autumn,  as  my  in- 
ducement for  presuming  to  trouble  him  either 
with  my  own  or  *  •'s  lucubrations.  I  am  any 
thing  but  sure  that  it  will  do  ;  but  I  have 
told  Jeffrey  that  if  there  is  any  decent  raw 
material  in  it,  he  may  cut  it  into  what  shape 
he  pleases,  and  warp  it  to  his  liking. 

**  So  you  won*t  go  abroad,  then,  with  me, 
—  but  (done.  I  fully  purpose  starting  much 
about  the  time  you  mention,  and  alone,  too. 

"  I  hope  J.  won't  think  me  very  impudent 
in  sending  *  *  only :  there  was  not  room  for 
a  syllable.  I  have  avowed  *  *  as  the  au- 
thor, and  said  that  you  thought  or  said, 
when  I  met  you  last,  that  he  (J.)  would  not 
be  angry  at  the  coalition,  (though,  alas  I  we 
have  not  coalesced,)  and  so,  if  I  have  got 
into  a  scrape,  I  must  get  out  of  it  — Heaven 
knows  how. 

"  Your  Anacreon  *  is  come,  and  with  it 

Byron),  which  I  had  written,  while  at  Chattworth,  but 

consigned  afterwarda  to  the  flamef . 
s  [See  Foote'g  Ikroe  of  the  '*  Mayor  of  Garrat.**] 
*  A  seal,  with  the  head  of  Anacreon,  which  I  had  gtTen 

hfan. 
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I  sealed  (its  first  impressioii)  the  packet  and 
epistle  to  our  patron. 

*'  Curse  the  Melodies  and  the  Tribes  to 
boot.*  Braham  is  to  assist  — or  hath  as- 
sisted —  but  will  do  no  more  good  than  a 
second  physician.  I  merely  interfered  to 
oblige  a  wnim  of  Kinnaird*s,  and  all  I  have 
got  by  it  was  '  a  speech '  and  a  receipt  for 
stewed  oysters. 

*•  Not  meet' — pray  don't  say  so.  We 
must  meet  somewhere  or  somehow.  New- 
stead  is  out  of  the  ^estion,  being  nearW  sold 
again,  or,  if  not,  it  is  uninhabitable  K>r  my 
spouse.    Pray  write  again.    I  will  soon. 

**  P.  S.  — Pray  when  do  you  come  out  ? 
ever  or  never  ?  I  hope  I  have  made  no  blun- 
der ;  but  I  certainly  think  you  said  to  me, 
(after  W  *  *  th,  whom  1  first  pondered 
upon,  was  g;iven  up,)  that  *  *  end  I  might 
attempt  •  •  •  *.  Hit  length  alone  prevented 
me  from  trying  my  part,  thoud^  I  should 
have  been  less  severe  upon  the  Keview^e. 

**  Your  seal  is  the  best  and  prettiest  of  my 
set,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  therefor.  1 
have  just  been — or  rather,  ought  to  be  — 
very  much  shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  JDorset.  We  were  at  school  together,  and 
there  I  was  passionately  attached  to  him. 
Since,  we  have  never  met — but  once,  I 
think,  since  1805  — and  it  would  be  a  paltry 
affectation  to  pretend  that  1  had  any  feeling 
for  him  worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a 
time  in  my  life  when  this  event  would  have 
broken  my  heart ;  and  all  I  can  say  for  it 
now  is  that  —  it  is  not  worth  breaking. 

"  Adieu — it  b  all  a  farce.** 

Lirrn  916.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

'*  March  3. 1816. 

"  My  dear  Thorn, 

"  Jeffrey  has  sent  me  the  most  friendly 
of  all  possible  letters,  and  has  accepted  *  *'8 
article.  He  says  he  has  long  liked  not  only, 
&c.  &c.  but  my  character.  This  must  be 
your  doing,  you  dog  —  ar*nt  you  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Knowing  me  so  well  ?  This  is 
what  one  gets  for  having  you  for  a  father 
confessor. 


1  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  laughing  a  little  at  the 
manner  in  which  tome  of  his  Hebrew  Melodiet  had  been 
set  to  music. 

*  The  Terses  enclosed  were  those  melancholy  ones 
now  printed  in  hU  works,  "  There's  not  a  Joy  the  world 
can  ^re  like  those  it  takes  away."    [See  Worki,  p.  560.] 

9  The  MS.  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Byron. 

<  These  allusions  to  *'  a  speech  "  are  connected  with  a 
little  incident,  not  worth  mentioning,  which  had  amused 
us  both  when  I  was  in  town.  He  was  rather  fond  (and 
had  been  always  so,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  early  letters) 
of  thus  harping  on  some  conventional  phrase  or  joke. 

>  [**  The  Hon.  Mary  Monkton,  daughter  of  the  first 
Viscount  Galway.bom  April,  1747;  married,  in  1786,  to 
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"  I  feel  merry  enough  to  send  you  a  sad 
song.  *  You  once  asked  me  for  some  words 
which  you  would  set.  Now  you  may  set  or 
not,  as  you  like,  —  but  there  they  are  in  a 
legible  hand',  and  not  in  mine,  but  of  my 
own  scribbling ;  so  you  may  say  of  them  what 
you  please.  Why  don't  you  write  to  me  ? 
1  shall  make  you  '  a  speech '  *  if  you  don't 
respond  quickly. 

*'  I  am  in  such  a  $tate  of  pameness  and 
stagnation,  and  so  totally  occupied  in  con- 
suming the  fruits  —  and  sauntering  —  and 
playing  dull  games  at  cards  —  and  yawning 
—  and  trying  to  read  old  Annual  Registers 
and  the  daily  papers  — and  gathering  sheUs 
on  the  shore  —  and  watching  the  growth  of 
stunted  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden  — 
that  I  have  neither  time  nor  sense  to  say 
more  than  yoiu's  ever,  **  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  open  my  letter  again  to  put  a 
question  to  you.  What  would  Lady  Cork  ^ 
or  any  other  fashionable  Pidcock,  give  to 
collect  you  and  Jeffi*ey  and  me  to  one  party  ? 
I  have  been  answering  his  letter,  which  sug- 
gested this  dainty  query.  I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  thoughts  of  your  face  and  mine  ; 
and  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  Aristarch  in  good 
humour  during  the  early  part  of  a  compo- 
tation,  till  we  got  drunk  enough  to  make  him 
'  a  speech.'  I  think  the  critic  would  have 
mucn  the  best  of  us — of  one,  at  least  —  for 
I  don't  think  diffidence  (I  mean  social)  is  a 
disease  of  yours." 

LXTTBR  817.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

•*Bfareh8.I8]5. 

"  An  event  —  the  death  of  poor  Dorset — 
and  the  recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and 
ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not — set 
me  pondering,  and  finally  into  the  train  of 
thought  which  you  have  in  your  hands.  I 
am  very  glad  you  like  them,  for  I  flatter  my- 
self they  will  pass  as  an  imitation  of  your 
style.  If  I  could  imitate  it  well,  I  shoulcT 
have  no  great  ambition  of  originality  —  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  exclaim  with  Dennis, 
*  That's  my  thunder,  by  G — d !  *«     I  wrote 

Edmund,  seventh  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  I.odge*i 
Peerage  dates  her  birth  1787,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  an 
elder  sister  of  the  same  name.  Now  (1838)  in  hetmttets- 
gecond  year,  Lady  Cork  still  entertains  and  enjoys  society 
with  extraordinary  health,  spirits,  and  ylracity ;  and  Bos- 
well's  description  of  hst,fifty-$e9en  yean  ago  as '  the  lively 
MiM  Monkton,  who  used  always  to  have  the  finest  hit 
qf  blite  at  her  parties,  it  characteristic  to  this  day."— 
Croker  on  Botwett.'} 

*  [  "  'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 

With  thunder  rumbling  f^om  the  mustard  bowl/* 

Jhmeiad. 

*'  The  old  way  of  making  thunder  and  mustard  were  the 

same ;  but  since,  it  la  more  adrantageously  perfonned  tqr 
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them  with  a  view  to  your  setting  them,  and 
as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  would  accept 
the  words,  and  you  did  not  think  yourself 
degraded,  for  once  in  a  way,  by  marrying 
them  to  music. 

"  Sun-bum  Nathan! — why  do  you  always 
twit  me  with  his  vile  Ebrew  nasalities? 
Have  I  not  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaird's 
doing,  and  my  own  exquisite  facility  of 
temper  ?  But  thou  wilt  be  a  wag,  Thomas  ; 
>nd  see  what  you  get  for  it.  Now  for  my  re- 
venge. 

"Depend — and  perpend  —  upon  it  that 
your  opinion  of  **'s  poem  will  travel  through 
one  or  other  of  the  quintuple  correspondents, 
till  it  reaches  the  ear,  and  the  hver  of  the 
author.  *  Your  adventure,  however,  is  truly 
laughable  —  but  how  could  you  be  such  a 
potatoe  ?  You  *  a  brother '  (of  the  quill) 
too,  *  near  the  throne,'  to  confide  to  a  man's 
own  publisher  (who  has  '  bought,'  or  rather 
sold,  '  golden  opinions '  about  him)  such  a 
damnatory  parenthesis  I  '  Between  you  and 
me,'  quotha — it  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in 
the  Heir  at  Law — *  T^te-^tete  with  Lady 
Duberly,  I  suppose.'  —  *  No  —  tete-^t6te 
with>^  hundred  people  ; '  and  your  confix 
dential  communication  will  doubtless  be  in 
circulation  to  that  amount,  in  a  short  time, 
with  several  additions,  and  in  sev^al  letters, 
all  signed  L.  H.  R.  O.  B.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  We  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  shall 
stop  on  our  way  to  town  (in  the  interval  of 
taking  a  house  there)  at  Col.  Leigh's,  near 
Newmarket,  where  any  epistle  of  yours  will 
find  its  welcome  way. 

"I  have  been  very  comfortable  here, — 
listening  to  that  d—- d  monologue,  which  el- 
derly gentlemen  call  conversation,  and  in 
which  my  pious  father-in-law  repeats  himself 
every  evening — save  one,  when  he  played 
upon  the  fiddle.  However,  they  have  been 
veiy  kind  and  hospitable,  and  X  like  them 
ancl  the  place  vastly,  and  I  hope  they  will 
live  many  happy  months.  Bell  is  in  health, 
and  unvaried  good-humour  and  behaviour. 
But  we  are  all  in  the  agonies  of  packing  and 
parting ;  and,  I  suppose,  by  this  time  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  stuck  in  the  chariot  with 
my  chin  upon  a  band-box.  I  have  prepared, 
however,  another  carriage  for  the  abigail,  and 

troaghs  of  wood  with  stops  In  them.  Whether  Dennii 
was  the  inventor  of  that  improvement,  I  know  not ;  but 
it  Is  certain,  that  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of  a  new  author 
he  fcU  into  a  grea^  passion  at  (gearing  some,  and  cried, 
*  'Sdeath  I  that  is  mj  thunder.' "  —  Warbukton.] 

1  He  here  alludes  to  a  circumstance  which  I  had  com- 
munioited  to  him  in  a  preceding  letter.  In  wrltfaig  to 
one  of  the  numerous  partners  of  a  well-linown  publishing 
establishment  (with  which  I  have  since  been  lucky  enough 
to  form  a  more  intimate  coimectlon)  I  had  said  conflden- 


all  the  trumpery  which  our  wives  drag  along 
with  them. 

"  Ever  thine,  most  affectionately, 


Lrtbe  81& 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*'  March  17. 1819. 

"  I  meaned  to  write  to  you  before  on  the 
subject  of  your  loss  « ;  but  the  recollection 
of  the  uselessness  and  wortlilessness  of  any 
observations  on  such  events  prevented  me. 
I  shall  only  now  add,  that  I  rejoice  to  see 
you  bear  it  so  well,  and  that  I  trust  time 
will  enable  Mrs.  M.  to  sustain  it  better. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  to  divert  and 
occupy  her  with  other  thoughts  and  cares, 
and  1  am  sure  that  all  that  can  be  done  will. 

"  Now  to  your  letter.  Napoleon  —  but 
the  papers  will  have  told  you  aU.  I  quite 
think  with  you  upon  the  subject,  and  for  my 
real  thoughts  this  time  last  year,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  last  pages  of  the  Journal  I 
gave  you.  I  can  forgive  the  rogue  for  ut- 
terly falsifying  every  line  of  mme  Ode  — 
which  I  take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  ]>o  you  re- 
member the  story  of  a  certain  Abbe,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  Constitution 
and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ?  Just 
as  he  had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news 
came  that  Gustavus  IH.  had  destroyed  this 
immortal  government.  '  Sir,'  quoth  the  Abb^, 
'the  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the 
constUiUkm,  but  not  my  book! I*  I  think 
of  the  Abbe,  but  not  wdh  liim. 

"  Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and 
most  consummate  darihg,  there  is,  after  all, 
a  good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He  might 
have  been  stopped  by  our  firicates  —  or 
wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  par- 
ticularly tempestuous  —  or  —  a  thousand 
things.  But  he  is  certainly  Fortune's  favour- 
ite, and 

**  Once  fidrly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking  and  crowns  at  his  leisure. 
From  Elba  to  Ljrons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
Maldng  ballt/or  the  ladies,  and  boict  to  his  fi>es. 

You  must  have  seen  the  account  of  his  driv- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  royal  army,  and 
the  immediate  efiect  of  his  pretty  speeches. 

tially  (as  I  thought),  lit  reference  to  a  poem  that  had  just 
appeared,  —  "  Between  you  and  me,  I  do  not  much  admire 
Mr.  »  *  's  poem."  The  letter  beingchiefly  upon  business, 
was  answered  through  the  regular  business  channel,  and, 
to  my  dismay,  concluded  with  the  following  words :  — 
«•  We  are  very  sorry  that  you  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  *  •'s 
new  poem,  and  are  your  (rtiedient,  ftc.  3ec.  L.  H.  R. 
0.,&c.  &€.•" 

s  The  death  of  his  infimt  god-daughter,  Olivia  Byron 
Moore 
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And  now  if  he  don*t  drub  the  Allies,  there  is 
*no  purchase  in  money.'  If  he  can  take 
France  by  himself,  the  devil's  in't  if  he 
don*t  repulse  the  invaders,  when  backed  by 
those  celebrated  sworders  —  those  boys  of 
the  blade,  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  old 
and  new  army.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
dazzled  and  overwhelmed  by  his  character 
and  career.  Nothing  ever  so  <usappointed  me 
as  his  abdication,  and  nothing  could  have  re- 
conciled me  to  him  but  some  such  revival  as 
his  recent  exploit ;  though  no  one  could  an- 
ticipate such  a  complete  and  brilliant  reno- 
vation. 

*'  To  your  question,  I  can  only  answer  that 
there  have  been  some  symptoms  which  look  a 
little  gestatory.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious,  except  that  I  think 
it  would  please  her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth, 
and  her  father  and  mother.  TTie  former 
(Lord  W.)  is  now  in  town,  and  in  very  in- 
different health.  You,  perhaps,  know  that 
his  property,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a  year,  will  eventually  devolve  upon 
Bell.  But  the  old  gentleman  has  been  so 
very  kind  to  her  and  me,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  wish  him  in  heaven,  if  he  can  be 
comfortable  on  earth.  Her  father  is  still  in 
the  country. 

"We  mean  to  metropolisc  to-morrow, 
and  you  will  address  yoiur  next  to  Picca- 
dilly. We  have  got  the  Duchess  of  Devon's 
house  there,  she  being  in  France^ 

"  I  don't  care  what  Power  says  to  secure 
the  property  of  the  Song,  so  that  it  is  noi 
complimentary  to  me,  nor  any  thing  about 
'condescending'  or  *  noble  author*— both 
'  vile  phrases,'  as  Polonius  says. 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  when 
you  mean  to  be  in  town.  Your  continental 
scheme  is  impracticable  for  the  present.  I 
have  to  thank  vou  for  a  longer  letter  than 
usual,  which  I  hope  will  induce  you  to  tax 
my  gratitude  still  further  in  the  same  way. 

"You  never  told  me  about  'Longman' 
and  '  next  winter,'  and  I  am  no/  a  *  mile- 
Btone.' "  > 

Lcrru  21ft.     TO  MR.  COLERIDGE. 

•*  Piccadilly,  March  SI.  1815. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  com- 
ply with  your  request,  though  I  hope  there 

1  I  bad  accoied  him  of  baTiog  entirely  forgot  Uiat,  in  a 
preceding  letter,  I  had  informed  him  of  my  Intention  to 
publlth  with  the  Meeert.  Longman  in  the  eniaing  winter, 
and  added  that,  in  giving  him  this  information,  I  fotmd  I 
had  been  —  to  nse  an  elegant  Irish  meUphor  -~  **  whitt- 
ling Jigi  to  a  mile-stone." 

•  [*•  Remorse"  was  bronght  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with 
considerable  success,  In  January  1813.    The  part  of  Or- 
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is  still  taste  enough  left  amongst  us  to 
render  it  almost  unnecessary,  sordid  and 
interested  as,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  of 
'  the  trade '  are,  where  circumstances  give 
them  an  advantage.  I  trust  you  do  not 
permit  yourself  to  be  depressed  by  the  , 
temporary  partiality  of  what  u  called  *  the  i 
public'  for  the  favourites  of  die  moment; 
all  experience  is  against  the  permanencv  of 
such  mipressions.  You  must  have  hved 
to  see  many  of  these  pass  away,  and  will 
survive  many  more  —  I  mean  personally, 
for  poeticaify,  I  would  not  insult  you  by  a 
comparison. 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  never  was  such  an  opening  for 
tragedy.  In  Kean,  there  b  an  actor  worthy 
of  expressing  the  thou^ts  of  the  characters 
which  you  have  every  power  of  embodying ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  part  of 
Ordonio  was  disposed  of  before  his  ap- 
pearance at  Drury  Lane.  <  We  have  had 
nothing  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  '  Kemorse '  for  very  many  years  ;  and 
I  should  think  that  the  reception  of  that 
play  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the  highest 
iiopes  of  author  and  audience.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  vou  are  proceeding  in  a  career 
which  could  not  but  be  successful.  With 
my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be, 

*'  Your  obb'ged  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"  BVBON. 

**  P.  S.  —  You  mention  my  *  Satire,'  lam- 
poon, or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to 
call  it.  I  can  only  say,  that  it  was  written 
when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry,  and 
has  ))een  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since ; 
more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons 
animadverted  upon  became  subsequently 
m^  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my 
fnends,  which  is  *  heaping  fire  upon  an 
enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving  me  too  readily 
to  permit  me  to  forgive  myself.  The  part  ap* 

f>lied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shal- 
ow  enough ' ;  but,  although  I  have  long  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the 
circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  snail  always 
regret  the  wantonness  or  generality  of  many 
of  its  attempted  attacks." 


donio  was  intrusted  to  Rae.    For  an  able  analysis  of  ti.is 
tragedy,  see  Quart.  Rev.  toI.  xL  p.  177.] 

'  [  —  *'  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  el^se  an  ass : 
So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noUe  mind. 
He  brays,  the  laureat  of  the  long.ear'd  kind." 

Sec  JVorts,  p.  4S5.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1815. 

LONDON.  —  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  —  SIR  WALTER'S  RE- 
COLLECTIONS OF  LORD  BYRON.  —  DEATH 
OF  LORD  WENTWORTH.  —  ANECDOTES.  — 
DRURY-LANE  COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT.  LETTERS    TO    MOORE.  —  DEATH 

OF  WHITBREAD. —  SOTHEBY'S  IVAN. — 
STAGE  ANECDOTES. SHERIDAN  AND  COL- 
MAN.  —  MONK  LEWIS.  —  LETTERS  TO 
MOORE  AND  HURRAY. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  spring  that 
Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  became, 
for  the  first  time,  personally  accjuainted 
with  each  other.     Mr.  Murray,  haying  been 

Sreviously  on  a  visit  to  the  latter  gentleman, 
ad  been  intrusted  by  him  with  a  superb 
Turkish  dagger,  as  a  present  to  Lord  Byron ; 
and  the  noble  poet,  on  their  meeting  this 
year  in  London,  —  the  only  time  when 
these  two  great  men  had  ever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  each  other's  society,  — 
presented  to  Sir  Walter,  in  return,  a  vase 
containing  some  human  bones  that  had  been 
dug  up  from  under  a  part  of  the  old  walls 
of  Athens.  The  reader,  however,  will  be 
much  better  pleased  to  have  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
himself,  who,  with  that  good-nature  which 
renders  him  no  less  amiable  than  he  is  ad- 
mirable, has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  marvellous  labours  for  the  world,  to 
&vour  me  with  the  following  interesting 
communication  :  *  — 

"  My  first  acquaintance  with  Byron  began 
in  a  manner  rather  doubtful.  I  was  so  far 
firom  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  offen- 
sive criticism  m  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  re- 


1  A  ftw  iMMMget  K  Uie  banning  of  theiereoollectlons 
hxre  been  omitted,  as  contnining  particiiUrs  reLBtl?e  to 
Lord  Byron's  mother,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  early  part  of  tbii  work.  Among  theWt  how- 
erer,  there  U  one  anecdote,  the  repetition  of  which  will 
be  easily  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  infinitely  greater 
interest  as  well  as  authenticity  Imparted  to  its  details  by 
coming  from  sQch  an  eyewitness  as  Sir  Walter  Scott :  — 
**  I  remember,'*  he  says,  "  having  seen  Lord  Byron's 
mother  before  she  was  married,  and  a  certain  coincidence 
rendered  the  circumstance  rather  remarkable.  It  was 
during  Mrs.  Siddons's  first  or  second  tIsU  to  Edinburgh, 
when  the  music  of  that  wonderful  actress's  voice,  looks, 
manner,  and  person,  produced  the  strongest  efftct  which 
could  possibly  be  exerted  by  a  human  being  upon  her 
fellow-creatoret.  Nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed approached  it  1^  a  hundred  degrees.  The  high 
state  of  excitation  was  aided  by  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing entranee,  and  the  exhausting  length  of  time  that  the 
andleoce  were  contented  to  wait  until  the  piece  com- 
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member  remonstrating  against  it  with  our 
fiiend,  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the 
*  Hours  of  Idleness'  treated  with  undue 
severity.  They  were  written,  like  all  juve- 
nile poetry,  rather  from  the  recollection  of 
what  had  pleased  the  author  in  others  than 
what  had  been  suggested  by  his  own  imagin- 
ation ;  but,  nevertheles,  I  thought  they  con- 
tained some  passages  of  noble  promise.  1  was 
so  much  impressed  with  tms,  that  I  had 
thoughts  of  writing  to  the  author ;  but 
some  exaggerated  reports  concerning  his 
peculiarities,  and  a  natural  unwillinsness  to 
mtrude  an  opinion  which  was  unouled  fi>r, 
induced  me  to  relinquish  the  idea. 

**  When  Byron  wrote  his  fiunous  Satire, 
I  had  my  share  of  flagellation  among  my 
betters.  My  crime  was  having  written  a 
poem  (Marmion,  I  think)  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  which  was  no  otnerwise  true  than 
that  I  sold  the  copy-right  for  that  sum. 
Now,  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can 
hardly  be  censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum 
as  the  booksellers  are  wiUmg  to  give  him, 
especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made 
no  complaints  of  their  baigain  s,  I  thought 
the  interference  with  my  private  affairs  was 
rather  beyond  the  limits  of  literary  satire. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Byron  paid  me,  in 
several  passages,  so  much  more  praise  than 
I  deserved,  that  I  must  have  been  more  irri- 
table than  I  have  ever  felt  upon  such  subjects, 
not  to  sit  down  contented,  and  think  no 
more  about  the  matter. 

"  I  was  very  much  struck,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  at  the  yigour  and  force  of  ima^ 
gination  displayed  in  the  first  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  splendid  pro- 
ductions which  Lord  Byron  fluns  firom  him  to 
the  public  with  a  promptitude  that  savoured 
of  profiision.  My  own  popularity,  as  a  poet, 
was  then  on  the  wane,  and  I  was  unanect- 
edly  pleased  to  see  an  author  of  so  much 

menced.  When  the  curtain  fell,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ladies  were  generally  in  hysterics. 

'*  I  remember  Miss  Gordon  of  Ghlght,  in  particular, 
harrowing  the  house  by  the  desperate  and  wild  way  in 
which  she  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Siddons's  exclamation,  in 
the  character  of  Isabella,  *  Oh  my  Byron  !  Oh  my  Byron  1  * 
A  well-known  medical  gentleman,  the  benevolent  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood,  tendered  his  assistance ;  but  the  thick- 
pressed  audience  could  not  for  a  long  time  make  way  foi^ 
the  doctor  to  approach  his  patient,  or  the  patient  the 
physician.  The  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  tlie 
lady  had  not  then  seen  Captain  Byron,  who,  like  Sir 
Toby,  made  her  conclude  with  *  Oh  1 '  as  she  had  begun 
with  tt." 

s  I**  On  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  poem  was  so  fiu* 
beyond  their  expectation,  as  to  induce  them  to  supply  the 
.  author's  cellars  with  what  U  always  an  acceptable  present 
to  a  young  Scottish  housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of 
excellent  claret.  —  Introd.  to  Marmion :  Poet.  Work$, 
vol.  vil.   p.  12.] 
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Dower  and  energy  taking  the  field.  Mr.  John 
Murray  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  that 
season ;  and  as  I  mentioned  to  him  the  plei^ 
sure  I  should  have  in  making  Lord  Byron's 
acquaintance,  he  had  the  kindness  to  men- 
tion my  wish  to  his  Lordship,  which  led  to 
some  correspondence. 

"  It  was  in  the  sprinff  of  1815  that,  chanc- 
ing to  be  in  London,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  a  personal  introduction  to  Lord  Byron. 
Report  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of 
peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I 
nad  some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to 
suit  each  other  in  society.  I  was  most 
agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect.  I 
found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree 
courteous,  and  even  kind.  We  met,  for  an 
hour  or  two  almost  daily,  in  Mr.  Murray's 
drawing-room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  each  other.  We  abo  met  frequently  in 
parties  and  evening  society,  so  that  for 
about  two  months  1  had  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  intimacy  with  this  distin- 
guished individual.  Our  sentiments  agreed 
a  ^ood  deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of 
rehgion  and  politics,  upon  neither  of  which 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron 
entertained  very  fixed  opinions.  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  him,  that  I  really  thought,  that 
if  he  lived  a  few  years  he  would  alter  his 
sentiments.  He  answered,  rather  sharply, 
'  I  suppose  vou  are  one  of  those  who  pro- 
phesy 1  will  turn  Methodist.'  I  replied, 
*  No  —  I  don't  expect  your  conversion  to 
be  of  such  an  ordinary  kind.  I  would  rather 
look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  CathoUc 
fiiith,  and  distinguish  yourself  by  the  au- 
sterity of  your  penances. »  The  species  of 
religion  to  which  you  must,  or  may,  one  day 
attach  yourself  must  exercise  a  strong  power 
on  the  imagination.'  He  smiled  gravely,  and 
seemed  to  allow  I  might  be  right. 

"  On  politics,  he  used  sometimes  to  ex- 
press a  high  strain  of  what  is  now  called 
Liberalism  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  mm  as  a  vehicle  of  dis- 
playing his  wit  and  satire  against  individuals 
m  office  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  habit  of 
thinking,  rather  than  any  real  conviction  of 
^e  pohtical  principles  on  which  he  talked. 
He  was  certainly  proud  of  his  rank  and  an- 
cient fiunily,  and,  m  that  respect,  as  much  an 
aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good  sense 

1  C"  When  I  turn  thirty,  I  will  turn  devout :  I  feci  a 
great  vocation  that  way  in  Catholic  churchei,  and  when 
I  hear  the  organ. '*~Z.or4(iVro»  to  Mr.  Murray^  April  9. 
1817.] 

'  [Mr.  Lockhart  lays  that  on  the  blank  leaf  of  his  copy 
of  Allan  Ramsay's  *•  Erergreen,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
written,  "  Hardyknute  was  the  first  poem  that  I  ever 
learnt  —the  last  that  I  shall  toT^J^—LifeqfScott,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.3 


and  good  breeding.  Some  disgusts,  how 
adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me  to  have 
given  this  peculiar  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  contradictory  cast  of  mind :  but,  at 
heart,  I  would  have  termed  Byron  a  patridan 
on  principle. 

*'  Lord  Byron's  reading  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  very  extensive  either  in 
poetry  or  history.  Having  the  advantage  of 
him  in  that  respect,  and  possessing  a  good 
competent  share  of  such  reading  as  is  uttle 
read,  1  was  sometimes  able  to  put  under  his 
eye  objects  which  had  for  him  tlie  interest  of 
novelty.  1  remember  particularly  repeating 
to  him  the  fine  poem  of  Hardvknute  S  an 
iinitation  of  the  old  Scottish  B^lad,  with 
which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  someone 
who  was  in  the  same  apartment  asked  me 
what  I  could  possibly  have  been  telling 
Byron  by  which  he  was  so  much  agitated.^ 

"  I  saw  Byron,  for  the  last  time,  in  1815, 
after  I  returned  from  France.  He  dined,  or 
lunched,  with  me  at  Long's  in  Bond  Street. 
I  never  saw  him  so  full  of  gaiety  and  eood- 
humour,  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  the  comedian,  added  not  a  little. 
Poor  Terry  was  also  present.  After  one  of 
the  gayest  parties  1  ever  was  present  at,  my 
fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Scott,  ot  Gala,  and  1 
set  off  for  Scotland,  and  I  never  saw  Lord 
Byron  again.  Several  letters  passed  be- 
tween us  —  one  perhaps  every  half  year. 
Like  the  old  heroes  m  Homer,  we  ex- 
changed gifts  :  —  I  gave  Byron  a  beautiful 
dagger  mounted  with  gold,  which  had  been 
the  property  of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey. 
But  1  was  to  play  the  part  of  Diomed,  in 
the  Iliad ;  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time 
after,  a  larg^  sepulchral  vase  of  silver.  It 
was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  had  in- 
scriptions on  two  sides  of  the  base.  One 
ran  thus  :  —  *  The  bones  contained  in  this 
urn  were  found  in  certain  ancient  sepul- 
chres within  the  land  walls  of  Athens,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1811.*  The  other  face 
bears  tlie  lines  of  Juvenal :  — 

**  Expende—  quot  libras  In  duce  summo  Invcniet. 
—  Mors  sola  fiUetur  quaotula  hominum  corpuscula.'* 

Jov.  X.* 

"  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscrip- 
tion, in  these  words  —  •  The  gift  of  Lord 
Byron  to  Walter  Scott.'*  There  was  a  letter 

»  ["  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cut  on  Murray»s  letter. 
It  is  meant  for  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  it  does  not  do  Win 
justice.  Scott's  —  particularly  when  he  redtes  —  is  a  very 
intelligent  countenance.'*— JBj^on  Diary,  1821.] 

<  [See  tttuh,  p.  234.] 

*  Mr.  Hurray  had,  at  the  time  of  giving  the  vase,  sug- 
gested to  Lord  Byron,  that  it  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  gift  to  add  some  such  inscription  ;  but  the  feeling  of 
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with  this  yase  more  valuable  to  me  than  the 
gift  itself,  from  the  kindness  with  which  the 
donor  expressed  himself  towards  me.  I  left 
it  naturally  in  the  urn  with  the  bones,  —  but 
it  is  now  missing.  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere  domestic, 
I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality 
of  some  individual  of  higher  station,  — 
roost  gratuitously  exercised  certainly,  since, 
after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will 
probably  choose  to  boast  of  possessing  this 
literary  curiosity. 

**  We  had  a  eood  deal  of  laughing,  I 
remember,  on  what  the  public  might  be 
supposed  to  think,  or  say,  concerning  the 
gloomy  and  ominous  nature  of  our  mutual 
gifts, 

"  I  think  I  can  add  little  more  to  my 
recollections  of  Byron.  He  was  often 
melancholy, — almost  gloomy.  When  I  ob- 
served him  in  this  humour,  I  used  either 
to  wait  till  it  went  off  of  its  own  accord,  or 
till  some  natural  and  easy  mode  occurred  of 
leading  him  into  conversation,  when  the 
shadows  almost  always  left  his  countenance, 
like  the  mist  rising  from  a  landscape.  In 
conversation  he  was  very  animated: 

**  I  met  with  him  very  frequently  in  so- 
ciety ;  our  mutual  acquaintances  doing  me 
the  honour  to  think  that  he  liked  to  meet 
with  me.  Some  very  agreeable  parties  I 
can  recollect, — particularly  one  at  Sir  George 
Beaumont's,  where  the  amiable  landlord  had 
assembled  some  persons  distinguished  for 
talent.  Of  these  I  need  only  mention  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  whose  talents  for 
literature  were  as  remarkable  as  his  empire 
over  science.  Mr.  Richard  Sharp  and  Mr. 
Rogers  were  also  present. 

**  I  think  I  also  remarked  in  Byron's 
temper  starts  of  suspicion,  when  he  seemed 
to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  had 
not  been  a  secret,  and  perhaps  ofiensive, 
meaning  in  something  casually  said  to  him. 
In  this  case,  I  also  judged  it  best  to  let  his 
mind,  like  a  troubled  spring,  work  itself 
clear,  which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  I 
was  considerably^  older,  you  will  recollect, 
than  my  noble  mend,  and  had  no  reason  to 
fear  his  misconstruing  my  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  nor  had  I  ever  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  kindly 
returned  on  his  part.     If  I  had  occasion 

the  Doble  poet  on  this  iut|{ect  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  answer  which  ho  retoraed :  — 

«*  April  9. 1815. 

**  Thanks  for  the  books.     I  hare  great  objection  to 

yonr  propodtlon  about  inscribing  the  Tase,  — which  Is, 

that  it  would  appear  oitenlatiomg  on  my  part :  and  of 

eourse  I  must  send  it  as  it  is,  without  any  alteration. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


(tP 


to  be  mortified  by  the  display  of  genius 
which  threw  -into  the  shade  such  pre- 
tensions as  I  was  then  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, I  might  console  myself  that,  in  ray 
own  case,  the  materials  of  mental  happiness 
had  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion. 

'*  I  rummage  my  brains  in  vain  for  what 
often  rushes  into  my  head  unbidden,  — 
little  traits  and  sayings  which  recall  his 
looks,  manner,  tone,  and  gestures ;  and  I 
have  always  continued  to  think  that  a  crisb 
of  life  was  arrived  in  which  a  new  career  of 
fiune  was  opened  to  him,  and  that  had  he 
been  permitted  to  start  upon  it,  he  would 
have  obliterated  the  memory  of  such  parts 
of  his  life  as  friends  would  wish  to  forget." 

LSTTBR  S30.        TO  MB.  MOORE. 

«*  April  S8. 181ft. 

"  Lord  Wentworth  died  last  week.  The 
bulk  of  his  propertv  (from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  per  ann.)  is  entailed  on  Lady  Mil- 
banke  ana  Lady  Byron.  The  first  is  gone 
to  take  possession  in  Leicestershire,  and 
attend  the  fimeral,  &c.  this  day. 

"  I  have,  mentioned  the  fiicts  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Lord  W.'s  property,  because  the 
newspapers,  with  their  usual  accuracy,  have 
been  making  all  kinds  of  blunders  in  their 
statement.  His  will  is  just  as  expected  — 
the  principal  part  settled  on  Lady  Milbanke 
(now  Noel)  and  Bell,  and  a  separate  estate 
left  for  sale  to  pay  debts  (which  are  not 
great)  and  legacies  to  his  natural  son  and 
daughter. 

*' Mrs.  Wilmot*s  tragedy  was  last  night 
damned.  They  may  bring  it  on  again,  and  pro- 
bably will ;  but  damned  it  was,  —  not  a  word 
of  the  last  act  audible.  I  went  (maigre  that  I 
ought  to  have  stayed  at  home  in  sackcloth 
for  unc,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  Jirst 
night  of  any  thing)  to  a  private  and  quiet 
nook  of  my  private  box,  and  witnessed  the 
whole  process.  The  first  three  acts,  with 
transient  eushes  of  applause,  oozed  patiently 
but  heavuv  on.  I  must  say  it  was  badly 
acted,  particularly  by  Kean,  who  was  groaned 
upon  m  the  third  act,  —  something  about 
'horror  —  such  a  horror'  was  the  cause. 
Well  I  the  fourth  act  became  as  muddy  and 
turbid  as  need  be;  but  the  fifth  —  what 
Garrick  used  to  call  (like  a  fool)  the  ron- 
coction  of  a  play^  —  the  fifth  act  stuck  fast 

1  [On  the  22nd  of  April,  "  Ina,**  a  tragedj  by  Mrs. 
Wilmot  (now  Lady  Dacre),  In  which  Kean  played  the 
principal  character,  was  damned  at  Drury  Lane.] 

*  [**  Jormsom:  * Mr.Hawklnscametomeandcomplalned, 
and  told  me  that  Garrick  said  his  play  was  wrong  In  the 
concoction.  Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play  ?  * 
—  Garrick  :  *  1  —  I  —  I  —  sald»  Jlrst  concoction  1 ' — 
JoflNsoN :  *  Well,  he  left  oatJIrU,' "—  Boswul.     "  Gar- 
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at  the  Idng^s  prayer.  You  know  he  says, 
*  he  never  went  to  bed  without  saying  them, 
and  did  not  like  to  omit  them  now.'  But 
he  was  no  sooner  upon  his  knees,  than  the 
audience  got  upon  their  legs — the  damn- 
able pit  —  and  roared,  and  groaned,  and 
hissed,  and  whistled.  Well,  that  was  choked 
a  little  ;  but  the  ruffian-scene — the  penitent 
peasantry  —  and  killing  the  bishop  and 
princes  —  oh,  it  was  all  over  I  The  curtain 
fell  upon  unheard  actors,  and  the  announce- 
ment attempted  by  Kean  for  Monday  was 
equally  inefiectuaL  Mrs^Bartley  was  so 
frightened,  that,  thoi^  the  people  were 
tolerably  quiet,  the  epilogue  i  was  quite  in- 
audible to  half  the  house.  In  short, — you 
know  all.  I  clapped  till  my  hands  were 
skinless,  and  so  did  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  was  with  me  in  the  box.  All  the 
world  were  in  the  house,  from  the  Jerseys, 
Greys,  &c.  &c,  downwards.  But  it  would 
not  do.  It  is,  after  all,  not  an  acting  play  ; 
good  language,  but  no  power.  *  *  .  * 
Women  (saving  Joanna  Baillie)  cannot  write 
tragedy :  thev  have  not  seen  enough  nor 
felt  enough  or  life  for  it.  I  think  Semiramis 
or  Catherine  11.  might  have  written  (could 
they  have  been  unqueened)  a  rare  play. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  good  warning  not  to 
rbk  or  write  tragedies.  I  never  had  much 
bent  that  way ;  but  if  I  had,  this  would  have 
cured  me. 

**  Ever,  carissime  Thom., 

"  Thine,  B." 

LrrrBtni.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  May  ».  1815. 

"You  must  have  thought  it  very  odd, 
not  to  say  ungrateful,  that  I  made  no  mention 
of  the  drawings*,  &c.  when  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  vou  this  morning.  The  fact 
is,  that  till  this  moment  I  had  not  seen 
them,  nor  heard  of  their  arrival :  they  were 
carried  up  into  the  library,  where  1  have 
not  been  till  just  now,  and  no  intimation 
given  to  me  of  their  coming.  The  present 
IS  so  very  magnificent,  that — in  short  I 
leave  Lady  Byron  to  thank  you  for  it  her- 
self, and  merely  send  this  to  apolodse  for  a 
piece  of  apparent  and  unintentional  neglect 
on  my  own  part.  "  Yours,  Sec.** 

lick  had  high  authority  for  this  expreision.  Dryden  uiet  it 
in  hi«  prefiuse  to  (EdipuJ ."— Malowb.  "  And  surely  •  con- 
coction' alone  was  as  good  aajlrti  concoction ;  which  latter 
phrase  Johnson  was  willing  to  admit:  but  It  appears, 
from  the  Garrick  Correspondence,  vol.  tl.  p.  6.,  that 
Garriek  really  wrote  'fin*  concoction.' "  —  Croker."] 

'  tThe  prologue  was  written  by  the  Hon.  William  Lamb 
(now  Viscount  Melbourne) ;  the  epilogue  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Moore.] 

•  Mr.  Murray  had  presented  Lady  Byron  with  twelve 
drawings,  by  Stothard,  from  Lord  Byron's  Poems. 


Lbttik.  222.       TO  MR.  MOORE.  > 

*«  18.  PlocadiUy  Terraoa^  June  12. 181ft. 
'*  I  have  nothing  to  offer  in  behalf  of  my 
late  silence,  except  the  most  inveterate  and 
ineffable  laziness ;  but  I  am  too  supine  to 
invent  a  lie,  or  I  certainly  should,  being 
ashamed  of  the  truth.  Kinnaird,  I  hope,  has 
appeased  your  ma^animous  indignation  at 
his  blunders.  I  wished  and  wish  you  were 
in  the  Committee,  with  all  m  v  heart.^  It 
seems  so  hopeless  a  business,  that  the  com- 
pany of  a  mend  would  be  quite  consoling, 
— but  more  of  this  when  we  meet.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  are  entreated  to  prevail 
upon  Mrs.  Esterre  to  engage  herself.  I 
believe  she  has  been  written  to,  but  your 
influence,  in  person  or  proxy,  would  pro- 
bably go  further  than  our  proposals.  What 
they  are,  I  know  not ;  all  my  new  function 
consists  in  listening  to  the  despair  of  Caven- 
dish Bradshaw,  the  hopes  of  Kinnaird,  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Essex,  the  complaints  of 
Whitbread,  and  the  calculations  of  Peter 
Moore,  —  all  of  which,  and  whom,  seem 
totally  at  variance.  C.  Bradshaw  wants 
to  light  the  theatre  with  gat,  which  may, 
perhaps  (if  the  vulgar  be  l^lieved),  poison 
half  the  audience,  and  all  the  dramatis  per- 
tome,  Essex  has  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Kean  not  to  get  drunk  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  IS,  that  he  has  never  been  sober 
since.  Kinnaird,  with  equal  success,  would 
have  convinced  Raymond  that  he,  the  said 
Raymond,  had  too  much  salary.  Whitbread 
wants  us  to  assess  the  pit  another  sixpence, 
—  a  d — d  insidious  proposition,  —  which 
will  end  in  an  O.  P.  combustion.  To 
crown  all,  Robins,  the  auctioneer  has  the 
impudence  to  be  displeased,  because  he  has 
no  dividend.  The  villiun  is  a  proprietor  of 
shares,  and  a  long-lunged  orator  in  the 
meetings.  I  hear  he  has  prophesied  our  in- 
capacity, —  *  a  foregone  conclusion,*  whereof 
I  nope  to  give  him  signal  prooi^  before  we 
are  done. 

*•  Will  you  give  us  an  opera  ?  No,  Til  be 
sworn  ;  but  I  wish  you  would. 

"To  go  on  with  the  poetical  world, 
Walter  Scott  has  gone  back  to  Scotland. 
Murrav,  the  bookseller,  has  been  cruelly 
cudgelled  of  misbegotten  knaves,  'in  Kendal 

s  This  and  the  following  letter  were  addressed  to  me  In 
Ireland,  whither  I  had  gone  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

*  He  had  lately  become  one  of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
Committee,  (consisting,  besides  himself,  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  this  letter,)  who  had  taken  upon  themselTes 
the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  and  it  had  been 
his  wish,  on  the  first  construction  of  the  Committee,  that 
I  should  be  one  of  his  colleagues.  To  some  mistake  In 
the  mode  of  conveying  this  proposal  to  me,  he  alludes  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 
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Green/  at  Newington  Butts,  in  his  way 
home  from  a  purlieu  dinner,  —  and  robbed 
—  would  you  believe  it  ?  —  of  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a  piece,  and  a  seal- 
rinff  of  his  grand&ther^s,  worth  a  million  I 
This  is  his  version,  —  but  others  opine  that 
D'Israeli,  with  whom  he  dined,  knocked 
him  down  with  his  last  publication,  *  The 
Quarrels  of  Authors,'  in  a  dispute  about 
copyright.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  news- 
pq>ers  have  teemed  with  his  'injuria  formae,' 
and  he  has  been  embrocated,  and  invisible 
to  all  but  the  i^thecary  ever  since. 

"  Lady  B.  is  better  than  three  months  ad- 
vanced m  her  progress  towards  maternity, 
and,  we  hope,  likely  to  go  well  through 
with  it.  We  have  been  very  little  out  this 
season,  as  I  wish  to  keep  her  quiet  in  her 

E resent  situation.  Her  father  and  mother 
ave  changed  their  names  to  Noel,  in  com- 
pliance with  Lord  Wentworth's  will,  and  in 
complaisance  to  the  property  bequeathed  by 
him. 

**  I  hear  that  you  have  been  gloriously 
received  by  the  Irish,  —  and  so  you  ought. 
But  don't  let  them  kill  you  with  claret  and 
kindness  at  the  national  dinner  in  your 
honour,  which,  I  hear  and  hope,  is  in  con- 
templation. If  vou  will  tell  me  the  day,  Fll 
get  drunk  myself  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  waft  you  an  applauding  hiccup  over  the 
Channel. 

**  Of  politics,  we  have  nothing  but  the 
yell  for  war ;  and  C  *  *  h  [CasUereagh]  is 
preparing  his  head  for  the  pike,  on  which 
we  shall  see  it  carried  before  he  has  done. 
The  loan  has  made  every  body  sulky.  I 
hear  often  from  Paris,  but  in  direct  contra^ 
diction  to  the  home  statements  of  our 
hirelings.  Of  domestic  doings,  there  has 
been  nothing  since  Lady  D  *  *.  Not  a 
divorce  stirring,  —  but  a  ^ood  many  in  em- 
bryo, in  the  shape  of  marnaees. 

"  I  enclose  you  an  epistle  received  this 
morning  from  I  know  not  whom  ;  but  I 
think  it  will  amuse  you.  The  writer  must 
be  a  rare  fellow.  ^ 

"  P.  S.  —  A  gentleman  named  D*  Alton 
(not  your  Dalton)  has  sent  me  a  National 
Poem  called  'Dermid.'    The  same  cause 

*  The  foUowliig  is  the  endoture  here  referred  to :  — 

**  DwUngton,  June  8. 1818. 
••MyLord, 

**  I  haTe  lately  parehaied  a  let  of  jrour  worki,  and  am 
quite  Texed  that  you  haTe  not  cancelled  the  Ode  to 
Baonaparte.  It  certainly  was  prematurely  written,  without 
thought  or  reflection.  Proridence  has  now  brought  htm 
to  reign  orer  millions  again,  while  the  sa&e  Proridence 
keeps  as  it  were  in  a  garrison  another  potentate,  who,  in 
tlie  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  *  he  hurled  from  his  throne.* 
See  If  ymi  cannot  make  amends  for  your  fblly,  and  con- 


which  prevented  my  writing  to^ou  operated 
against  my  wish  to  write  to  him  an  epistle 
of  thanks.  If  you  see  him,  will  you  make 
all  kinds  of  fine  speeches  for  me,  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  the  laziest  and  most  un- 
grateful of  mortals  ? 

"A  word  more;  —  don't  let  Sir  John 
Stevenson  (as  an  evidence  on  trials  for 
copy-right,  &c.)  talk  about  the  price  of  your 
next  poem,  or  thev  will  come  upon  you  for 
die  property  tax  tot  it.  I  am  serious,  and 
have  just  heard  a  long  story  of  the  rascally 
tax-men  making  Scott  pav  for  his.  >  So, 
take  care.  Three  hundrea  is  a  devil  of  a 
deduction  out  of  three  thousand." 


LmBB  m.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 


July  7. 1815. 


& 


"'Grata  superveniet,'  &c.  &c.  I  had 
written  to  you  again,  but  burnt  the  letter, 
because  I  began  to  think  you  seriously  hurt 
at  my  indolence,  and  did  not  know  how 
the  buffoonery  it  contained  might  be  taken. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  yours,  and  all  is 
well. 

"  I  had  given  over  all  hopes  of  yours.  By- 
the-by,  my  '  grata  superveniet'  should  be  m 
the  present  tense ;  for  I  perceive  it  looks 
now  as  if  it  applied  to  this  present  scrawl 
reaching  you,  wnereas  it  is  to  the  receipt  of 
thy  Kilkenny  epistle  diat  I  have  tacked  that 
venerable  sentiment. 

"  Poor  Whitbread  died  yesterday  morn- 
ing, — a  sudden  and  severe  loss.  His  health 
hcui  been  wavering,  but  so  fiital  an  attack 
was  not  apprehended.  He  dropped  down, 
and  I  beheve  never  spoke  afterwards.  I 
perceive  Perry  attributes  his  death  to  Drury 
Lane,  —  a  consolatory  encouragement  to 
the  new  Committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
*  *,  who  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  will  be 
bled  immediately  ;  and  as  I  have,  since  my 
marriage,  lost  much  of  my  paleness,  and  — 
'  horresco  referens'  (for  I  hate  even  moderate 
fat)  —  that  happy  slendemess,  to  which 
when  I  first  knew  you,  1  had  attained,  I  by 
no  means  sit  easy  under  this  dispensation  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle.    Every  one  must 

sider  that,  in  almost  every  respect,  human  nature  is  the 
same,  In  ererycllmeandin  every  period,  and  don't  act  the 
part  Of  aJboUsk  hoy,  —  Let  not  Englishmen  talk  of  the 
stretch  of  tyrants,  while  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  In  the 
East  Indies  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  for  retaliation.  Learn, 
good  sir,  not  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

I  remain  your  Lordship's  servant, 

>  [Such  a  claim  was  set  up  by  the  income  tax  commis- 
sioners in  1813 ;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  resisted,  and  ul- 
timately carried  his  point— See  LockharfsLife  qf  Sir 
W.  SeoU,  vol.  iU.  p.  100.] 
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regret  the  loss  of  Whitbread ;  he  was  surely 
8  great  and  Terv  good  man. 

"  Paris  is  taken  for  the  second  time.  I 
presume  it,  for  the  future,  will  have  an  anni- 
versary capture.  In  the  late  battles,  like 
all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  connexion,  — 
poor  Frederic  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race,  i 
I  had  little  intercourse,  of  late  years,  with 
his   family,  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  but 

rd  of  hun.     Hobhouse's  brother  is  killed, 
short,  the  havoc  has  not  left  a  fiunilv  out 
of  its  tender  mercies. 

**  Every  hope  of  a  republic  is  over,  and 
we  must  go  on  under  the  old  system.  But 
I  am  sick  at  heart  of  politics  ana  slaughters ; 
and  the  luck  which  Providence  is  pleased 
to  lavish  on  Lord  Castlereagh  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  little  value  the  gods  set  upon 
prosperitv,  when  they  permit  such  *  *  *  s  as 
he  and  tnat  drunken  corporal,  old  Blucher, 
to  bully  their  betters.  From  this,  however, 
Wellington  should  be  excepted.  He  u  a 
man,  —  and  the  Scipio  of  our  Hannibal. 
However,  he  may  thank  the  Russian  frosts, 
which  destroyed  the  rra/  elite  of  the  French 
army,  for  the  successes  of  Waterloo. 

"  La!  Moore — how  you  blasphemes  about 
'  Parnassus '  and  '  Moses  I '  I  am  ashamed 
for  you.  Won't  you  do  any  thing  for  the 
drama  P  We  beseech  an  Opera.  Kinnaird's 
blunder  was  partly  mine.  I  wanted  you  of 
all  things  in  the  Committee,  and  so  did  he. 
But  we  are  now  glad  you  were  wiser  ;  for  it 
is,  I  doubt,  a  bitter  business. 

'*  When  shall  we  see  you  in  England  ?  Sir 
Ralph  Noel  (late  Milbanke  —  he  don't  pro- 
mise to  be  late  Noel  in  a  hurry),  finding  that 
one  man  can't  inhabit  two  houses,  has  given 
his  place  in  the  north  to  me  for  a  habitation  ; 
and  there  Lady  B.  threatens  to  be  brought 
to  bed  in  November.  Sir  R.  and  my  Lady 
Mother  are  to  quarter  at  Kirby — Lord 
Wentworth's  that  was.  Perhaps  you  and 
Mrs.  Moore  will  pay  us  a  visit  at  Seaham  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn.  If  so,  you  and  I 
(without  our  wives)  will  take  a  lark  to  Edin- 
burgh and  embrace  Jeffrey.  It  is  not  much 
above  one  hundred  miles  from  us.  But  all 
this,  and  other  high  matters,  we  will  discuss 
at  meeting,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  your  re- 
turn.    We  don't  leave  town  till  August. 

**  Ever  yours,  &c. 


(I 


B.' 


>  [The  Honourable  Frederick  Howard,  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Carllf  le. 

"  when  ihower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  olong, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lour'd. 
They  reached  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young  gallant 
Howard !" 
CAOde  Harold,  c.  iU.  st.  29.  See  Works,  p.  31.] 
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Limm  m,       TO  MR.  SOTHEBY. 

*' Sept.  1M615.    PtocMlfUyTi 

"  Dear  Sir, 

" '  Ivan '  is  accepted,  and  will  be  put  in 
progress  on  Kean's  arrivaL 

"  The  theatrical  gentlemen  have  a  confi- 
dent hope  of  its  success.  I  know  not  that  any 
alterations  for  the  stage  will  be  necessary ; 
if  any,  the^  will  be  trifling,  and  you  shall  be 
duly  apprised.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
should  not  attend  any  except  the  latter  re- 
hearsals—  the  managers  have  requested  me 
to  state  this  to  you.  You  can  see  them, 
viz.  Dibdin  and  Kae,  whenever  you  please, 
and  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  to  be  done 
on  your  suggestion,  in  the  mean  time. 

**  Mrs.  B^rdyn  is  not  vet  out,  and  nothing 
can  be  determmed  till  she  has  made  her  ap- 
pearance—  I  mean  as  to  her  capacity  for 
the  part  you  mention,  which  I  take  it  for 
granted  is  not  in  Ivan — as  I  think  Ivan  may 
be  performed  very  well  without  her.  But 
of  tnat  hereafter.    Ever  yours,  very  truly, 

"  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  — -  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  season  has  begun  uncommonly  well  — 
^eat  and  constant  nouses  —  the  performers 
in  much  harmonv  with  the  Committee  and 
one  another,  and  as  much  good-humour  as 
can  be  preserved  in  such  complicated  and 
extensive  interests  as  the  Drurv  Lane  pro- 
prietary." 

TO  MR.  SOTHEBY. 

**  September  S5.  181S. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  you 
to  see  the  acting  managers  when  convenient, 
as  there  must  be  points  on  which  you  will 
want  to  confer  ;  the  objection  I  stated  was 
merely  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  and  is 
general  and  not  particular  to  this  instance.  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  mention  it  at  once 
— and  some  of  the  rehearsals  you  will  doubt- 
less see,  notwithstanding. 

"  Rae,  I  rather  think,  has  his  eye  on  Na- 
ritzin  for  himself.  He  is  a  more  popular 
performer  than  Bartley,  and  certainly  the 
cast  will  be  stronger  with  him  in  it :  besides, 
he  is  one  of  the  managers,  and  will  feel 
doubly  interested  if  he  can  act  in  both  capa- 
cities. Mrs.  Bartley  will  be  Petrowna ;  —  as 
to  the  Empress,  I  know  not  what  to  say  or 
think.  The  truth  is,  we  are  not  amply  fur- 
nished with  tragic  women  ;  but  make  the 
best  of  those  we  have,  —  you  can  take  your 
choice  of  them.  We  have  all  great  hopes  of 
the  success  — on  which,  setting  aside  other 
considerations,  we  are  particumrly  anxious, 
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as  being  the  first  tragedy  to  be  brought  out 
since  the  old  Committee. 

**By  the  way — I  have  a  charge  against 
you.  As  the  great  Mr.  Dennis  roared  out 
on  a  similar  occasion  — '  B^  O — d  thai  is 
nt^  thunder  1 '  so  do  I  exchum,  *  This  is  my 
lightning  I '  I  allude  to  a  speech  of  Ivan's, 
in  the  scene  ^ith  Petrowna  and  the  Empress, 
where  the  thought  and  almost  expression 
are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  3d  canto  of 
'  The  Corsair.'  I,  however,  do  not  say  this 
to  accuse  you,  but  to  exempt  myself  from 
suspicion  i,as  there  is  a  priority  of  six  months' 
publication,  on  my  part,  between  the  appear- 
ance of  that  composition  and  of  your  trage- 
dies. 

"  George  Lambe  meant  to  have  written  to 
you.  If  you  don't  like  to  confer  with  the 
managers  at  present,  I  will  attend  to  your 
wishes  —  so  state  them.    Yours  very  truly, 

**  Btron." 


Lbtteb  2S5.       TO  MB.  TAYLOR. 

**  IS.  Terrace,  PiocadiUr.  September  86. 181ft. 

«  Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  am  sorry  you  should  feel  uneasy  at 
what  has  by  no  means  troubled  me.  ^  If 
your  editor,  his  correspondents,  and  readers 
are  amused,  I  have  no  objection  to  be  the 
theme  of  all  the  ballads  he  can  find  room  for 

—  provided  his  lucubrations  are  confined  to 
7ne  only. 

*'  It  is  a  long  time  since  things  of  this  kind 
have  ceased  to  *  fiight  me  from  my  propriety ; ' 
nor  do  I  know  any  similar  attack  which 
would  induce  me  to  turn  again,  —  unless  it 
involved  those  connected  with  me,  whose 
qualities,  I  hope,  are  such  as  to  exempt  them 
in  the  eves  of  those  who  bear  no  good-will 
to  myself.  In  such  a  case,  supposinff  it  to 
occur — to  reverse  the  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

—  'what  the  law  could  not  do  for  me,  I 


■A*. 


1  NonHtMtandlng  this  precaotlon  of  the  poet,  the  eo- 
IneideaG*  Id  question  was,  bat  a  few  years  after,  trium- 
phantly dted  in  support  of  the  sweqilng  charge  of 
plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  some  scribblers.  The 
following  are  Mr  Sotheby's  lines :  — 

.**  And  I  hare  leapt 
In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  upon  my  roof. 
And  bedoD*d  to  the  lightning,  as  ItflashM 
And  sparUed  on  these  fetters." 

I  hare  since  been  Informed  by  Mr.  Sotheby  that,  though 
not  published,  these  lines  had  been  written  long  before 
tiie  qipearanco  of  Lord  Byron's  poem. 

I  [The  following  la  the  passage  in  the  Corsair :  — 

"  Loud  sung  the  wind  aboTe  t  and,  donUy  loud. 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  oeU  the  thunder-cloud  ; 
And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
l*o  bfan  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 


would  do  for  myself  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might. 

*'  I  return  you,  with  many  thanks,  Colman 
and  the  letters.  The  poems,  I  hope,  you  in- 
tended me  to  keep  ;  —  at  least,  I  shall  do  so 
till  I  hear  the  contrary.    Very  truly  yours." 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Sept.  S6. 1816. 

"  Will  you  publish  the  Drury  Lane  '  Mag- 
pie?' or,  what  is  more,  will  you  rive  fifty, 
or  even  forty,  pounds  for  the  copyrignt  of  the 
said?  I  have  undertaken  to  ask  you  this 
question  on  behalf  of  the  translator,  and  wish 
vou  would.  We  can't  get  so  much  for  him 
by  ten  pounds  from  any  body  else,  and  I, 
knowing  your  magnificence,  would  be  glad 
of  an  answer.    Ever,  Sec," 


^ 


LBTTBa  S96.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  September  27. 1816. 

'*  That's  right  and  splendid,  and  becoming 
a  publisher  of  hirii  degree.  Mr.  Concanen 
(the  translator)  will  be  delighted,  and  pay  his 
washerwoman ;  and,  in  reward  for  your 
bountiful  behaviour  in  this  instance,  I  won't 
ask  you  to  publish  any  more  for  Drur^  Lane, 
or  any  lane  whatever,  again.  You  will  have 
no  tragedy  or  any  thing  else  from  me,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  may  think  yourself  lucky  in 
having  got  rid  of  me,  for  eood  and  all,  with- 
out more  damage.  But  111  tell  you  what  we 
will  do  for  you,  —  act  Sodieby's  Ivan,  which 
will  succeed ;  and  then  your  present  and 
next  impression  of  the  dramas  of  that  dra^ 
matic  gentleman  will  be  expedited  to  your 
heart's  content :  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
very  cood,  you  shall  have  the  refiisal ;  but 
you  sha'n't  have  any  more  requests. 

"  Sotheby  has  got  a  thought,  and  almost 
the  words,  from  the  third  canto  of  The 

Qose  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain. 

And  hoped  thai  peril  might  not  proTe  in  rain : 

He  rais'd  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 

One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made." 

CorMir.3 

s  Mr.  Taylor  haTlng  inserted  in  the  Sun  newspaper  (of 
which  he  was  then  chief  proprietor)  a  sonnet  to  Lord 
Byron,  in  return  for  a  present  which  his  Lordship  had 
sent  hhn  of  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  all  his  works, 
there  appeared  in  the  same  Journal,  on  the  following  day 
(tram  the  pen  of  some  person  who  had  acquired  a  control 
over  the  paper),  a  parody  upon  this  sonnet,  containing 
some  disrespcctAil  allusion  to  Lady  Byron  ;  and  It  Is  to 
this  circumstance,  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  written  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  above  letter,  so  credlUble  to  the  feelings 
of  the  noble  husband,  refers.  [Mr.  John  Taylor,  son  of 
Chevalier  Taylor,  die  oculist  and  autoUographer,  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  prologues,  epflogues,  and  other 
light  poetical  pieces.  His  most  popular  eflbrt  was  the 
humorous  tale  of  Monsieur  Tonson.     He  died  in  18IS.] 
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Coraair,  which,  you  know,  was  published  six 
months  before  his  tragedy.  It  is  from  the 
storm  in  Conrad*8  cell.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Sotheby  to  claim  it ;  and,  as  Dennis  roared 
out  of  the  pit,  '  By  O — d,  thatt  my  thun- 
der I '  so  do  I,  and  will  I,  exclaim,  *  By  CK— d 
that^s  my  Hghiningl*  that  electrical  fluid 
beinff,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  the  said  passage. 
"  V ou  will  have  a  print  of  FannV  Kellv, 
in  the  Maid,  to  prefix,  which  is  nonestly 
worth  twice  the  money  you  have  given  for 
the  MS.  Pray  what  did  you  do  with  the 
note  I  gave  you  about  Mungo  Park  ? 

"  Ever,  Ac" 


LbttbeMT. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*'  13.  Tarrace,  PlocadlUy,  October  28. 1816. 

"  You  are,  it  seems,  in  England  again,  as 
I  am  to  hear  from  every  body  but  yourself; 
and  I  suppose  you  punctilious,  because  I 
did  not  answer  your  last  Irish  letter.  When 
did  you  leave  the  '  swate  country  ?'  Never 
mind,  I  forgive  you  ;  —  a  strong  proof  of-— 
I  know  not  what  —  to  give  the  he  to  — 

*  He  neter  perdoni  who  hath  done  the  wrong.* 

"  You  have  written  to  •  •.  You  have 
also  written  to  Perry,  who  intimates  hope 
of  an  Opera  from  you.  Coleridge  has  pro- 
mised a  tragedy.  Now,  if  you  keep  Perry's 
word,  and  Coleridge  keeps  his  own,  Drury 
Lane  will  be  set  up  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  it  is 
in  grievous  want  of  such  a  lift.  We  began 
at  speed,  and  are  blown  already.  When  I 
say  '  we,'  I  mean  Kinnaird,  who  is  the  '  all 
in  all  sufficient,'  and  can  count,  which  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  Committee  can. 

"  It  is  really  very  good  fun,  as  fiir  as  the 
daily  and  nightly  stir  of  these  strutters  and 
fretters  go ;  and,  if  the  concern  could  be 
brought  to  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound, 
would  do  much  credit  to  the  management. 
Mr.  Sotheby,  has  an  accepted  tragedy, 
Ivan,  whose  first  scene  is  in  his  sleep  (I 
don't  mean  the  author's).  It  was  forwarded 
to  us  as  a  prodigious  favourite  of  Kean's ; 
but  the  saia  Kean,  upon  interrogation,  de- 
nies his  eulogy,  and  protests  against  his 
part.     How  it  will  end,  I  know  not. 

**  I  say  so  much  about  the  theatre,  because 
there  is  nothing  else  alive  in  London  at  this 
season.  All  the  world  are  out  of  it,  except 
us,  who  remain  to  lie  in,  —  in  December,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  Lady  B.  is  very  ponderous 
and  prosperous,  apparently,  and  I  wish  it 
well  over. 

"  There  is  a  play  before  me  from  a  per- 


1  [Sir  John  Stereofon,  theeminentmuatcal composer.] 

<  It  li  but  Juitice  both  to  "  him  that  gare  and  him  that 

to«k  "  to  mention  that  the  noble  poet,  at  thii  time,  with 


3- 


sonage  who  signs  himself '  Hibemicus.'  The 
hero  is  Malachi,  the  Irishman  and  king; 
and  the  villain  and  usurper,  Turgesius,  the 
Dane.  The  conclusion  is  fine.  Tm^gesius 
is  chained  by  the  leg  (vide  stage  direction) 
to  a  pillar  on  the  stage ;  and  Sing  Malachi 
makes  him  a  speech,  not  unlike  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  about  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  lawfiilness  of  Intimacy,  which  puts 
Tuivcsius  into  a  freniy — as  Castlereagh's 
would,  if  his  audience  was  chained  by  the 
leg.  He  draws  a  da^r  and  rushes  at  the 
orator ;  but,  finding  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  tether,  he  sticks  it  into  his  own  carcass, 
and  dies,  saving,  he  has  fiilfiUed  a  prophecy. 

"  Now,  this  is  serioui  downright  mailer  tf 
facl^  and  the  gravest  part  of  a  tragedy  whicn 
is  not  intended  for  burlesque.  I  teU  it  you 
for  the  honour  of  Ireland.  The  writer  hopes 
it  will  be  represented  : — but  what  is  Hope  ? 
nothing  but  the  paint  on  the  face  of  Exist- 
ence ;  the  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it  off, 
and  then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked 
harlot  we  have  got  hold  oC  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  not  said  this  last  superfine  re- 
flection before.  But  never  mind ; — it  will 
do  for  the  tragedy  of  Turgesius,  to  which  I 
can  append  it. 

'*  Well,  but  how  dost  thou  do  ?  thou4)ard 
not  of  a  thousand  but  three  thousand  I  I 
wish  your  friend.  Sir  John  Pianoforte  <,  had 
kept  that  to  himself,  and  not  made  it  public 
at  the  trial  of  the  song-seller  in  Dubhn.  I 
tell  you  why  :  it  is  a  liberal  thing  for  Long- 
man to  do,  and  honourable  for  you  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  it  will  set  all  the  '  hungry  and 
dinnerless  lank-jawed  judges*  upon  the  for- 
tunate author.  But  they  be  d—- dl  —  the 
'  Jeffi>ey  and  the  Moore  together  are  confi- 
dent affainst  the  world  in  inkl*  By  the 
way,  if  poor  Coleridge  —  who  is  a  man 
of  wonderful  talent,  and  in  distress  "t,  and 
about  to  publish  two  volumes  of  Poesy 
and  Biography,  and  who  has  been  worse 
used  by  the  critics  than  ever  we  were — 
will  you,  if  he  comes  out,  promise  me  to 
review  him  favourably  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review?  Praise  him  I  think  you  must, 
but  you  will  also  praise  him  welly — of  all 
thin^  the  most  difficult.  It  will  be  the 
making  of  him. 

"  This  must  be  a  secret  between  you  and 
me,  as  Jeffrey  might  not  like  such  a  pro- 
ject ;  —  nor,  mde^  might  C.  himself  like  it. 
But  I  do  think  he  only  wants  a  pioneer  and 
a  sparkle  or  two  to  explode  most  glo- 
riously. Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 
-B." 

a  dellcacj  which  enhanced  the  kindneaa,  adTanced  to  the 
eminent  person  here  spoken  of,  on  the  credit  of  some  work 
he  was  about  to  produce,  one  hundred  pounds. 
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"PS.  —  This  18  a  sad  scribbler's  letter ; 
but  the  next  shall  be  *  more  of  this  world.* " 

As,  after  this  letter,  there  occur  but  few 
allusions  to  his  connection  with  the  Drurv 
Lane  Management,  I  shall  here  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  give  some  extracts 
from  his  "  Detached  Thoughts/*  containing 
recollections  of  his  short  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  the  theatre. 

""When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee  and  was  one  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Management,  the  number  of  plays 
upon  the  shelves  were  about  Jive  hundred. 
Conceiving  that  amongst  these  there  must 
be  tome  of  merit,  in  person  and  by  prox^  I 
caused  an  investigation.  I  do  not  thmk 
that  of  those  which  I  saw  there  was  one 
which  could  be  conscientiously  tolerated. 
There  never  were  such  thines  as  most  of 
them !  Mathurin  was  very  lundly  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  I 
had  recourse,  firstly,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  do  something  for  us  himself  * ;  and, 
secondly,  in  despair,  that  he  would  point  out 
to  us  any  young  (or  old)  writer  of  promise. 
BAathurin  sent  his  Bertram  and  a  letter 
without  his  address,  so  that  at  first  I  could 
give  him  no  answer.  When  I  at  last  hit 
upon  his  residence,  I  sent  him  a  fevourable 
answer  and  something  more  substantial. 
His  play  succeeded  ;  but  I  was  at  that  time 
absent  m>m  England. 

"  I  tried  Coleridge  too  :  but  he  had  no- 
thing feasible  in  hand  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Sotheby  obligingly  offered  all  his  tregedies, 
and  I  pledged  myself,  and,  notwithstanding 
many  squabbles  with  my  Committed  Brethren, 
did  get '  Ivan '  accepted,  read,  and  the  parts 
distributed.  But,  lo  I  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter,  upon  some  tepidu&as  on  the  part 
of  Kean,  or  warmth  on  that  of  the  autnor, 
Sotheby  withdrew  his  play.  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess  did  also  present  four  tragedies  and  a 


I  [*■  I  remember  declining  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
anting  in  excuse,  not  only  tlae  probability  that  I  might 
not  succeed,  bat  the  unpleasant  yet  necessary  and  in- 
cTitaUe  subjection  in  which  I  must,  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
be  necessarily  kept  by  *  the  good  folks  of  the  green-room.* 
(Ueteraquet  as  I  added,  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo.*' 
Byron  sprang  up  and  crossed  the  room  with  great  ri- 
Toclty,  saying,  '  No,  by  G—  *,  nor  by  mine  either  1'  I 
cannot  but  think  he  had  been  thinking  of  some  dramatic 
attempt,  and  that  my  answer  had  touched  his  pride.**— 
Walicb  Scott,  MS.] 

s  A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Monthly  Miscellanies 
(Mr.  James  Smith)  gires  the  following  account  of  this 
incident :  — 

*•  Daring  Lord  Byron's  administration,  a  ballet  was 
inrented  by  the  elder  Byrne,  in  which  Miss  Smith  (since 
Mn.  Oeear  Byrne)  had  a  fwf  sett/.    This  the  lady  wished 


farce,  and  I  moved  green-room  and   Sub- 
Committee,  but  they  would  not. 

"  Then  the  scenes  I  had  to  go  through  I  — 
the  authors,  and  the  authoresses,  and  the 
milliners,  and  the  wild  Irishmen,  —  the  peo- 
ple fi*om  Brighton,  from  Blackwall,  irom 
Chatham,  fi-om  Cheltenham,  from  Dublin, 
from  Dundee,  —  who  came  in  upon  me! 
to  all  of  whom  it  was  proper  to  give  a 
civil  answer,  and  a  hearmg,  and  a  read- 
ing. Mrs.  Glover's  father,  an  Irish  dancing- 
master  of  sixty  years,  calling  upon  me  to  re- 
()uest  to  play  ^cher,  dressed  m  silk  stock- 
ings on  a  frosty  morning  to  show  his  legs 
(which  were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  his 
age,  and  had  been  still  better,)  —  Miss 
Emma  Somebody,  with  a  play  entitled '  The 
Bandit  of  Bohemia,'  or  some  such  title  or 
production,  —  Mr.  O'Himns,  then  resident 
at  Richmond,  with  an  Ir^  tragedy,  in  which 
the  unities  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  for 
the  prota^nist  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a 
pUlair  during  the  chief  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. He  was  a  wild  man,  of  a  salvage  ap- 
pearance, and  the  difEiculty  of  no^  laughing  at 
nim  was  only  to  be  got  over  by  reflecting  upon 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  ca  chin- 
nation. 

"  As  I  am  really  a  civil  and  polite  person, 
and  do  hate  giving  pain  when  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed, I  sent  them  up  to  Douglas  Kinnaird,  — 
who  is  a  man  of  business,  and  sufficiently 
ready  with  a  negative,  —  and  lef^  them  to 
settle  with  him ;  and  as  at  the  b^;inning  of 
next  year  I  went  abroad,  1  have  smce  been 
little  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  theatres. 

"  Players  are  said  to  be  an  impracticable 
people.  They  are  so ;  but  I  managed  to 
steer  clear  of  any  disputes  with  them,  and 
excepting  one  debate  ^  with  the  elder  Byrne 
about  Miss  Smith's  pas  de  —  (something  — 
I  forget  the  technicals,) — I  do  not  remember 
any  utigation  of  my  own.  I  used  to  protect 
Miss  Smith,  because  she  was  like  Lady  Jane 
Harley  in  the  face,  and  likenesses  go  a  great 


to  remore  to  a  later  period  in  the  ballet.  The  ballet- 
master  refused,  and  the  lady  swore  she  would  not  dance 
it  at  all.  The  music  incidental  to  the  dance  began  to 
play,  and  the  lady  walked  off  the  stage.  Both  parties 
flounced  into  the  green-room  to  lay  the  case  before  Lord 
Byron,  who  happened  to  be  the  only  person  in  that  apart- 
ment. The  noble  committee-man  made  an  award  in 
fiiToar  of  Miss  Smith,  and  both  complainants  rushed 
angrily  out  of  the  room  at  the  bistant  of  my  entering  it. 

*  If  you  had  come  a  minute  sooner,'  said  Lord  Byron, 

*  you  would  have  heard  a  curious  matter  decided  on  by 
me :  a  question  of  dancing  I  —by  me,*  added  he,  looking 
down  at  the  lame  Ihnb,  *  whom  Mature  from  my  birth 
has  prohibited  from  taking  a  shiglo  step.*  His  coun. 
tenance  fell  after  he  had  uttered  this,  as  if  he  had  said 
too  much  ;  and  for  a  moment  there  was  an  embarrassing 
silence  on  both  sides.** 
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way  with  roe.  Indeed,  in  general,  I  left  such 
thincs  to  my  more  bustling  colleagues,  who 
used  to  reprove  me  seriously  for  not  being 
able  to  take  such  things  in  hand  without 
buffooning  with  the  histrions,  or  throwing 
things  into  confusion  by  treating  light  mat- 
ters with  levity. 

**  Then  the  Committee !  —  then  the  Sub- 
Committee  !  —  we  were  but  few,  but  never 
ap^ed.  There  was  Peter  Moore  who  contra- 
dicted Kinnaird,  and  Kinnaird  who  contra^ 
dieted  ever^  body  :  then  our  two  mansj^ers, 
Rae  and  Dibdin  ;  and  our  secretary.  Ward  I 
and  yet  we  were  all  very  zealous  and  m  earnest 
to  do  good  and  so  forth.  George  Lamb  fur- 
nished us  with  prologues  to  our  revived  old 
English  plays  ;  but  was  not  pleased  with  me 
for  complimenting  htm  as '  the  Upton  *  of  our 
theatre  (ftlr.  Upton  is  or  was  the  poet  who 
writes  the  songs  for  Astley*s),  and  almost  gave 
up  prologuing  in  consequence. 

**  In  the  pantomime  of  1815-16  there  was 
a  representation  of  the  masquerade  of  1814, 
given  by  *  us  vouth '  of  Watier's  Club  to 
Wellington  and  Co.  Douglas  Kinnaird  and 
one  or  two  others,  with  myself,  put  on  masks, 
and  went  on  the  stage  with  the  ol  iroXXoc,  to 
see  the  effect  of  a  theatre  from  the  stage  :  — 
it  is  very  grand.  Douglas  danced  among  thfe 
figuranti  too,  and  they  were  puzzled  to  find 
out  who  we  were,  as  being  more  than  their 
number.  It  was  odd  enouffh  that  Douglas 
Kinnaird  and  I  should  have  been  both  at  the 
real  masquerade,  and  afterwards  in  the  mimic 
one  of  the  same,  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre." 


LnrtB  9S8.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  TeiTSfCe,  Plccadniy,  October  SI.  1815. 

''I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  time  of  duration  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a  good  time  for  selling 
out,  and  I  hope  so.  First,  because  I  shall 
see  you  ;  and,  next,  because  I  shall  receive 
certain  monies  on  behalf  of  Lady  B.,  the 
which  will  materially  conduce  to  my  comfort, 
—  I  wanting  (as  the  duns  say)  *  to  maJke  up 
a  sum.' 

"  Yesterday,  I  dined  out  with  a  larce-ish 
party,  where  were  Sheridan  and  Colman, 
Harry  Harris  of  Covent  Garden,  and  his 
brother.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  and  others,  of  note  and  notoriety. 
Like  other  parties  of  the  kind,  it  was  first 
silent,  then  talky,  then  argumentative,  then 
disputatious,  then  unintelligible,  then  alto- 
getnery,  then  inarticulate,  and  then  drunk. 
When  we  had  reached  the  last  step  of  this 
glorious  ladder,  it  was  difficult  to  get  down 
again  without  stumbling  ;  and,  to  crown  all. 


(5- 


Kinnaird  and  I  had  to  conduct  Sheridan  ' 
down  a  d — d  corkscrew  staircase,  which  had 
certainly  been  constructed  before  the  dis- 
covery of  fermented  liquors,  and  to  which  no  I 
legs,  however  crooked,  could  possibly  accom-  ' 
modate  themselves.  We  deposited  him  safe  , 
at  home,  where  his  man,  evidently  used  to  j 
the  business,  waited  to  receive  mm  in  the  ' 
hall. 

"  Both  he  and  Colman  were,  as  usual, 
very  eood ;  but  I  carried  away  much  wine, 
and  the  wine  had  previously  carried  away  my 
memory  ;  so  that  all  was  hiccup  and  happi- 
ness for  the  last  hour  or  so,  and  I  am  not 
impregnated  with  any  of  the  conversation. 
Perhaps  you  heard  of  a  late  answer  of 
Sheridan  to  the  watchman  who  found  him 
bereft  of  that '  divine  particle  of  air,'  c^cd 
reason,  •  ♦  *.  He,  the  watchman,  who 
found  Sherry  in  the  street,  fuddled  and 
bewildered,  and  almost  insensible.  '  Who 
are  ym^  sir  ? '  —  no  answer.  '  What's  your 
name  ? '  —  a  hiccup.    '  What's  your  name  ? ' 

—  Answer,  in  a  slow,  deliberate,  and  im- 
passive tone —  •  Wilberforce  !  I ! '  Is  not 
that  Sherry  all  over  ?  —  and,  to  my  mind, 
CKcellent.  Poor  fellow,  his  very  dregs  are 
better  than  the  '  first  sprightly  runnings '  of 
others. 

"  My  paper  is  full,  and  I  have  a  grievous 
head-ach. 

"  P.  S. — Lady  B.  is  in  fiill  progress.  Next 
month  will  bring  to  light  (with  the  aid  of 
'  Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem,*  or  rather  opes,  for 
the  last  are  most  wanted,)  the  tenth  wonder 
of  the  world — Gil  Bias  being  the  eighth,  and 
he  (my  son's  father)  the  ninth." 

LBTTsm  S29.       TO  MR.  MOORS. 

•*NoT«Biber4.18I5. 

"  Had  you  not  bewildered  my  head  with 
the  '  stocks,'  your  letter  would  have  been 
answered  directly.  Hadn't  I  to  go  to  the 
city?  and  hadn't  I  to  remember  what  to 
ask  when  I  got  there  ?  and  hadn't  I  forgot- 
ten it? 

'*  I  should  be  undoubtedly  delighted  to 
see  you  ;  but  I  don't  like  to  urge  against 
your  reasons  my  own  inclinations.  Come 
you  must  soon,  for  stay  you  icon'/,  I 
know  you  of  old  ;  —  you  have  been  too 
much  leavened  with  I^ndon  to  keep  long 
out  of  it. 

"  Lewis  is  going  to  Jamaica  to  suck  his 
sugar  canes.  He  sails  in  two  days  ;  I  in- 
close you  his  farewell  note.  I  saw  him  Isst 
night  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  the  last 
time 'previous  to  his  voyage.  Poor  fellow! 
he  is  really  a  good  man  —  an  excellent  man 

—  he  left  me  his  walking-stick  and  a  pot  of 
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preaenred  ginger.  I  shall  nerer  eat  the  laat 
mntliout  tears  in  mv  eyes,  it  is  so  hot»  We 
have  had  a  devil  or  a  row  among  our  balle- 
rinas. Miss  Smith  has  been  wronged  about 
a  hornpipe.  The  Committee  have  interfered ; 
but  Byrne,  the  d-^  ballet-master,  won't 
budge  a  step.  /  am  furious,  so  is  George 
Lamb.  Kinnaird  is  verv  slad,  because  — 
he  don't  know  why ;  and  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  the  same  reason.  To^y  I  dine  with 
Kd.  —  we  are  to  have  Sheridan  and  Colman 
Main ;  and  to-morrow,  once  more,  at  Sir 
Wbert  Heathcote's. 

**  Leigh  Hunt  has  written  a  real  good  and 
nery  orianal  Poem,  which  I  think  will  be  a 
great  hit.  You  can  have  no  notion  how 
very  well  it  is  written,  nor  should  I,  had  I 
not  redde  it.  As  to  us,  Tom  —  eh,  when 
art  thou  out  ?  If  you  thiidi  the  verses  worth 
it,  I  would  rather  they  were  embalmed  in 
the  Irish  Melodies,  than  scattered  abroad 
in  a  separate  son^ — much  rather.  But  when 
are  thy  great  thmgs  out  ?  I  mean  the  Po 
of  Pos  — -  thy  Shah  Nameh.  It  is  very 
kind  in  JeSBrey  to  like  the  Hebrew  Me- 
lodies. 1  Some  of  the  fellows  here  preferred 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  said  so ;  ^ '  the 
fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor  I ' 

**  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  Poor 
dear  Murat,  what  an  end  I  You  know,  I 
auppoae,  that  his  white  plume  used  to  be  a 
raUyinff  point  in  battle,  like  Henry  IV.'s. 
He  renised  a  confessor  and  a  bandage  ;  so 
would  neither  sufier  his  soul  or  body  to  be 
bandaged.  >  You  shall  have  more  to-morrow 
or  next  day. 

*•  Ever,  ate." 

Larm  flO.      TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

«<NoT«nber4.1816. 

**  When  you  have  been  enabled  to  form 
ao  opinion  on  Mr.  Colerid^'s  MS.^  you 
will  oblige  me  by  returning  it,  as,  in  feet,  I 
have  no  authority  to  let  it  out  of  my  bands. 
I  think  most  higoly  of  it,  and  feel  anxious 
that  you  should  be  the  publisher ;  but  if 
you  are  not,  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  those 
who  will. 

**  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Lei^h  Hunt,  stat^ 
in£  your  willingness  to  treat  with  him,which, 
when  I  saw  you,  I  understood  you  to  be. 

1  {*«  Tbe  Hebrew  MelodiM,  Uioagh  obrlouily  Inferior 
to  Lord  Byron'c  other  works,  display  a  skill  in  rertifl- 
catloo,  which  would  haTe  raised  an  inferior  artist  to  the 
rery  sonimit  of  dlstinctioD.**  —  AlAt.  ilrv.  vol.  xxvii. 
p.»l.] 

*  t  **  And  dioo,  tooi  of  the  snow-white  plmne  I 
Whose  ralm  reftised  thee  eT*n  a  tomb  { 
Better  luidst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hoeU  of  hirelings  bleedings 


Terms  and  time,  I  leave  to  his  pleasure  and 
your  discernment ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
I  think  it  the  st^tt  thing  you  ever  engaged 
in.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  of  business ; 
were  I  to  talk  to  you  as  a  reader  or  a  critic, 
I  should  say  it  was  a  verv  wonderful  and 
beautifiil  performance,  witn  just  enough  of 
fault  to  make  its  beauties  more  remarked  and 
remarkable. 

**  And  now  to  the  last  —  my  own,  which 
I  feel  ashamed  of  afto  the  others ;—  publish 
or  not  as  you  like,  I  don't  care  one  dannu 
If  you  don't,  no  one  else  shall,  and  I  never 
thought  or  dreamed  of  it,  except  as  one  in 
the  collection.  If  it  is  worth  being  in  the 
fourth  volume,put  it  there  and  nowhere  else ; 
and  if  not,  put  it  in  the  fire. 

"  Yours,  «  N.* 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 
1815—1816. 

INCREASED  PECUNIART  EMBABRA8SMBNT8. 
—  LETTERS  TO  MUBBAY  AND  MOOBE. — 
BIBTH  OP  AUGUSTA  ADA  BYBON.  —  SB- 
PARATION.  —  ANECDOTES. —  LETTERS  TO 
MOOBE,  BOOEBS,  AND  MUBBAY. —  PUBLIC 
OUTCBY.  —  NEWSPAPEB  ABUSE.  —  PUBLI- 
CATION OP  THE  SIEGE  OP  COBINTH  — 
AND  OP  PABISINA. 

Those  embarrassments  which,  from  a  re- 
view of  his  affiiirs  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage, he  had  clearly  foreseen  would,  before 
long,  overtake  him,  were  not  slow  in  realis- 
ing his  worst  omens.  The  increased  ex- 
penses induced  by  his  new  mode  of  life,  with 
but  very  little  increase  of  means  to  meet 
them,  —  the  long  arrears  of  early  pecuniary 
obligations,  as  well  as  the  claims  which  had 
been,  graduaUy,  since  then,  accumulating,  all 
pressed  upon  mm  now  with  collected  force, 
and  reduced  him  to  some  of  the  worst  hu- 
miUations  of  poverty.  He  had  been  even 
driven,  by  the  necessity  of  encountering  such 
demands,  to  the  trying  expedient  of  parting 
with  his  books,-— which  circumstance  coming 
to  Bfr.  Murray's  ears,  that  gentleman  in- 


Then  sold  Uijself  to  deeth  end  shame 
For  a  meanlj  rojral  name.**  See  tVorktt  p.  Ml.] 
Noorlshinf  a  wOd  idea  of  recovering  his  crown,  Murat 
Inraded  the  Neapolitan  territory  at  the  head  of  about  two 
hundred  men,  was  attacked  by  the  country  people,  fought 
as  he  was  wont,  was  made  prisoner,  tried  by  martial  law, 
and  condemned,  Ootober  IS.  1816.] 

*  [Coleridge's  **  Zapolya,  a  Christmas  Tale,  in  two 
parts,"  was  pubUshed  in  1817.] 
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stantly  forwarded  to  him  1500/^  with  an 
Msuraiice  that  another  sum  of  the  same 
amount  should  be  at  his  service  in  a  few 
weeks;  and  that  if  such  assistance  should 
not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  was  most  ready 
to  dispose  of  the  copyrights  of  all  his  past 
works  for  his  use. 

This  very  liberal  offer  Lord  Byron  ac- 
knowledged in  the  following  letter  :  — 

Lirm  ni.      TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**No?«Bb«14.1ili. 

"  I  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted, 
but  certainly  not  unkommred.  Your  present, 
offer  is  a  favour  which  I  would  accept 
from  you,  if  I  accepted  such  from  any  man. 
Had  such  been  my  intention,  I  can  .assure 
you  I  would  have  asked  you  fairly,  and  as 
freely  as  you  would  give ;  and  1  cannot  say 
more  of  m  v  confidence  or  four  conduct. 

'*  The  circumstances  which  induce  me  to 
part  with  my  books,  though  sufficiently,  are 
not  immetUtUefy,  pressing.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  them,  and  there's  an  end. 

'*  Had  I  been  disposed  to  trespass  on 
vour  kindness  in  this  way,  it  woiud  have 
been  before  now ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  declininff  it,  as  it 
sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  of  human 
nature,  m  a  different  light  fix»m  that  in 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
it.  "  Believe  me  very  truly,  Ac." 

TO  MR.  MCRRAT. 

« IHoerabv  Vb,  181B. 

**  I  send  some  lines,  written  some  time 
a^,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to '  The 
8iege  of  Corinth.'  ihad  forgotten  them, 
and  am  not  sure  that  they  had  not  better 
be  ld%  out  now  :  —  on  tliat,  you  and  your 
Synod  can  determine.  "  Yours,  &c." 

The  following  are  the  lines  alluded  to  in 
this  note.  They  are  written  in  the  loosest 
form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre  which 
his  admiration  of  Jm.  Coleridge's  "  Chris- 
tabel"  led  him,  at  this  time,  to  adopt ;  and 
he  judged  rightly,  perhaps,  in  omitting  them 
as  the  opening  of  his  poem.  They  are, 
however,  too  full  of  spirit  and  character  to 
be  lost.  Though  breathing  the  thick  atmo* 
sphere  of  Piccidilly  when  he  wrote  them,  it 
is  plain  that  his  fancy  was  far  away,  amons 
the  sunny  hills  ancf  vales  of  Greece  ;  and 
their  contrast  with  the  tame  life  he  was 
leading  at  the  moment,  but  gave  to  his  re* 
collections  a  fresher  spring  and  force. 


1  *'  The  iMt  tidings  reoeotly  h«Mrd  of  Derrlih  (one  of 
the  Anuouti  who  followed  me)  itefee  him  to  be  In  rerolt 


**  In  the  year  rinee  Jetm  died  for 
Eighteen  hundred  jeera  and  ten, 
We  were  a  gallent  eoinpany, 
Riding  o'er  land,  and  aaUkv  o*er 
Oh  t  hot  we  weotmert^f  I 
We  forded  the  ilTer,  and  dottb  the  high  hflli 
Nerer  our  ateeda  for  e  day  atood  itiU  i 
Whether  we  lay  in  the  care  or  the  ahcNl, 
Our  aleep  fell  aoft  on  the  hnrdeit  hed  ( 
Whether  we  coodi*d  la  oar  rough  eipote. 
On  the  rocighev  plank  of  on 
Or  itratah'd  OB  the  beneh,  or  ei 
Af  •  pUlow  benaath  the  raatfaig 
Freah  we  woke  upon  the  morrow  : 
All  onr  thoughta  and  worda  had  aoope^ 
We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 
Toll  and  trarel,  hot  no  aoffww. 
We  were  of  all  tongnei  and  cnedi  { — 


Some  of  mnaqiia,  and  aeme  of  churA, 
And  aonae,  or  1  mia-aay*  of  neither  i 

Tet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  aeareh 
Nor  And  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 
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*'  But  lome  are  dead,  and  i 
And  iome  are  icatter'd  and  alone. 
And  aome  are  rebels  on  the  hlOj  > 

That  look  along  Bpinu*  ralleya 

Where  Freedom  adll  at  momema  ndllea. 
And  paya  in  bioed  Oppnaalan*a  Ua » 

And  aone  are  In  a  Ihr  eountve^ 
And  aonae  all  raatloaaly  at  home  s 

But  nerer  more,  oh  I  nerer,  we 
Shall  meet  to  rerel  and  to  roamu 
But  thoae  hardy  days  lew  cheerQy  | 
And  when  they  now  fell  dreailly. 
My  thoughta,  Uke  awaDowa,  iUm  tkt 
And  bear  my  apMt  back  agaim 
Orer  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 
A  wild  Urd,  and  a  wanderer. 
*Tli  thia  that  erer  wakea  my  strain. 
And  olt,  too  oft.  Implores  again 
The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 
To  follow  SM  ao  for  away. 


**  Stranger  <—  wilt  thou  follow  now. 
And  sit  with  mm  oo  Aero»Oorinth'a 


Lirm  M.      TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

"Jammiyl.lSIS. 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  is  quite  re-estaUisfaed. 
The  little  girl  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 
December  last ;  her  name  is  Augusta  Ada 
(the  second  a  verv  antique  fiunily  name,  «— 
I  believe  not  used  since  the  reSgn  of  King 
John).  She  was,  and  is,  very  flourishing 
and  fat,  and  redconed  very  large  for  her 
days  —  squalls  and  sucks  incessantlv.  Are 
you  answered  ?  Her  mother  is  doing  very 
well,  and  up  again. 

"  I  have  now  been  married  a  year  on  the 
second  of  this  month — heigh-ho  I  I  have 
seen  nobody  lately  much  worth  noting,  ex- 
cept Sebastiani  and  another  general  of  the 
Oaula,  once  or  twice  at  dinners  out  of  doors. 

upon  the  mountains,  9l  the  head  of  aome  of  the  bandi 
eommon  in  that  country  In  tfanea  of  trouble.** 
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Sebastiani  >  ii  a  fine»  tonaga^  viUanous-look- 
ing,  iotelligent,  and  Ycry  ameable  man  ;  his 
compatriot*  ia  more  of  tkt  petH^mdire  toad 
younger,  but  I  should  think  not  at  all  of  the 
same  inteUeetnal  calibre  with  the  Corsican 

—  which  Sebastiani,  you  know,  is,  and  a 
cousin  of  Napoleon's. 

**  Are  you  never  to  be  expected  in  town 
again  ?  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  one  here  of 
the  ifteen  hundred  fillers  of  hot  rooms, 
aifled  the  fluhionable  world.  M^^apprback* 
mg  papa-fiiiip  detaineil  us  for  adTice,&c.&c« 
though  I  would  as  soon  be  here  as  any 
where  else  on  this  side  of  the  Straits  of 
CHbraltar* 

••  I  would  (gladly — or,  rather,  sorrowfully 

—  comply  with  your  request  of  a  dirge  for 
the  poor  ^1  you  mention.*  But  how  can 
I  write  on  one  I  haye  never  seen  or  known  ? 
Be&de8,you  will  do  it  much  better  yourself. 
I  could  not  write  upon  any  thing,  without 
some  pefBonal  experience  and  foundation ; 
(ar  less  on  a  theme  so  peculiar.  ^  Now,  you 
have  both  in  this  case;  and,  if  you  nad 
neither,  you  have  more  imagination,  and 
would  never  fidl. 

**  This  is  but  a  dull  scrawl,  and  I  am  but 
a  dull  fellow.  Just  at  presentl  I  am  absorbed 
in  500  contradictory  contemplations,  though 
with  but  one  object  in  view  —  which  will 
probably  end  in  nothing,  as  most  things  we 
wish  do.  But  never  mmd,  —  as  somebody 
says,  '  for  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all.'  I 
only  could  be  dad,  if  it  bent  over  me  where 
it  is  a  little  bmer ;  like  the  *  skyish  top  of 
blue  Olympus,'  which,  by  the  way,  looked 
very  white  when  I  last  saw.     *^  Kver,  &c." 

On  reading  over  the  foregoing  letter,  I 
wasAiuch  struck  by  the  tone  of  melancholy 
that  pervaded  it  i  and  well  knowing  it  to 
be  the  habit  of  the  writer's  mind  to  seek 
relief,  when  under  the  pressure  of  any  dis- 
quiet or  disgust,  in  that  sense  of  firrodom 
which  told  him  that  there  were  homes  for 
bhn  elsewhere,  I  could  perceive,  I  thought, 
in  his  recollections  of  the  **  blue  Olympus," 
some  return  of  the  restless  and  roving 
spirit,  which  unhappiness  or  impatience 
always  called  up  in  his  mind.  I  had,  indeed, 
at  the  time  when  he  sent  me  those  melan- 
choly verses,  "There's  not  a  joy  this  world 
can  give,"  &c.  felt  some  vacue  apprehensions 
as  to  the  mood  into  whicn  his  spirits  then 
seemed  to  be  sinking,  and,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  verses,  thus  tried  to 

>  [Coant  SabuCtenl,  now  the  ambMwdor  nrom  the 
court  of  Loab  Philippe  to  the  oomt  of  London.  1818.] 

*  [Count  FUbaut— who»  in  June  1817*  married  the 
Ron.  Margaret  Mercer  Elphlnstone}  now  Baronem 
18S8.] 


banter  him  out  of  it :  —  "But  why  thus  on 
your  stool  of  melancholy  again.  Master 
Stephen  ?  —  This  will  never  do  —  it  plays 
the  deuce  with  all  the  matter-of-fiict  duties 
of  life,  and  you  must  bid  adieu  to  iL  Youth 
is  the  only  time  when  one  can  be  melan- 
choly with  impunity.  As  life  itself  stows 
sad  and  serious  we  have  nothing  for  it  but 
-—to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  contrary." 
Mv  absence  from  London  during  the 
whole  of  this  year  had  deprived  me  of  all 
opportunities  of  judging  for  myself  how  &r 
the  appearances  of  his  domestic  state  gave 
promise  of  happiness ;  nor  had  any  rumours 
reached  me  which  at  all  inclined  me  to  sus- 
pect that  the  course  oi  his  married  life 
hitherto  exhibited  less  smoothness  than 
such  unions, — on  the  surface,  at  least, — 
gjenerally  wear.  The  strong  and  affec- 
tionate terms  in  which,  soon  mr  the  mar- 
riage, he  had,  in  some  of  the  letters  I  have 
given,  declared  his  own  happiness  —  a  de- 
claration which  his  known  frankness  left 
me  no  room  to  question  —  had,  in  no  small 
deg^eet  tended  to  still  those  apprehensions 
wmch  my  first  view  of  the  lot  he  nad  chosen 
for  himself  awakened.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, but  observe  that  these  indications  of  a 
contented  heart  soon  ceased.  His  mention 
of  the  partner  of  his  home  became  more 
rare  ana  formal,  and  thera  was  observable, 
I  thought,  through  some  of  his  letters,  a 
feeling  of  unquiet  and  weariness  that  brought 
back  all  those  gloomy  anticipations  with 
which  I  had,  from  the  first,  regarded  his 
fate.  This  last  letter  of  his,  in  particular, 
struck  me  as  fiill  of  sad  omen,  and,  in  the 
course  of  my  answer,  I  thus  noticed  to  him 
the  impression  it  had  made  on  me  — 
"  And  so  you  are  a  whole  year  married  I — 

*  It  was  last  Tear  I  Tow*d  to  thee 
That  fond  ImpossthlUty.' 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  B.,  there  was  a 
something  in  your  last  letter-— a  sort  of 
unquiet  mystery,  as  well  as  a  want  of  vour 
usual  elasticity  of  spirit*— which  has  nunc 
upon  my  mind  unpleasantly  ever  since.  I 
long  to  be  near  you,  that  I  might  know  how 
you  really  look  and  feel ;  for  these  letters 
tell  nothing,  and  one  word,  a  quatir*occM,  is 
worth  whole  reams  of  corre^Kindence.  But 
only  do  tell  me  you  are  happier  than  that 
letter  has  led  me  to  fear,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied. " 

It  was  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  latter 


L 


s  I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  sohlect  worthj  of  his 
best  powers  of  pathos,  a  melancholy  erent  which  had  Just 
ooconred  fai  my  neighboorhood,  and  to  which  1  hate 
myself  made  allusion  fai  one  of  the  Sacred  Melodies  ^ 
••  Weep  not  for  her." 
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commnnicadon  between  us  that  Lady  Byron 
adopted  the  resolution  of  parting  from  him. 
She  had  left  London  about  the  middle  of 
January*  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house  in 
Leicestershire,  and  Lord  Byron  was,  in  a 
short  time  after,  to  follow  ner.  They  had 
parted  in  the  utmost  kindness,  —  she  wrote 
nim  a  letter,  full  of  playfulness  and  affection, 
on  the  road,  and,  immediately  on  her  arriral 
at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to  ac- 
quaint Lord  Byron  that  she  would  return  to 
him  no  more.  At  the  time  when  he  had  to 
stand  this  unexpected  shock,  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which  had  been  fiut  oather- 
ing  around  him  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
year  (there  having  been  no  less  tiian  eight 
or  nine  executions  in  his  house  within  that 
period),  had  arrived  at  their  utmost ;  and 
at  a  moment  when,  to  use  his  own  strong 
expressions,  he  was  **  standing  alone  on  his 
hearth,  with  his  housdiold  gods  shivered 
around  him,"  he  was  also  doomed  to  receive 
the  startling  intelliffence  that  the  wife  who 
had  just  parted  with  him  in  kindness,  had 
parted  with  him  —  for  ever,  i 

About  this  time  the  following  note  was 
written :  — 


TO  MR.  EOGBRS. 

**  February  S.  18IS. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me  — » I  really  returned 
your  book  for  the  reason  assigned,  and  no 
other.  It  is  too  good  for  so  careless  a  fel- 
low. I  have  parted  with  all  my  own  books, 
and  positively  won*t  deprive  you  of  so  vi^ 
luable  '  a  drop  of  that  immortal  man.* 

*'I  shall  be  very  dad  to  see  you,  if  you 
like  to  call,  though  I  am  at  present  contend- 
ing with  '  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrage- 
ous fortune,'  some  of  which  have  struck  at 
me  from  a  quarter  whence  I  did  not  indeed 
expect  them.  —  But,  no  matter,  *  there  is  a 
world  elsewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way 
through  this  as  I  can. 

*•  If  you  write  to  Moore,  will  you  teU  him 
that  I  shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  I 
can  muster  time  and  spirits  ? 

Ever  yours, 

"Bn." 
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The  rumoiu*s  of  the  separation  did  not 
reach  me  till  more  than  a  week  afterwards, 
when  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  thus  :  — 
'*  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  from  you, 


>  Z"  Feb.  7th.    Heard  with  ioitow,  and  a  sort  of  ihame, 

though  not  with  turprlie,  that  Lady has  quitted, 

or  is  about  to  quit,  her  husband.  —  8th.  Went  into  Mur- 
ray's. He  gare  roe  Lord  Byron's  two  Tales.  Before 
dressing,  read  the  '  Siege  of  Corinth,'  the  first  of  them. 
Another  Corsair  is  the  hero  ;  and  there  is  so  much  of  a 
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though  I  doubt  whetber  I  ought  to  mention 
the  subject  on  which  I  am  so  anxious.  IC, 
however,  what  I  heard  last  night,  in  a  let- 
ter from  town,  be  true,  you  will  know 
immediately  what  I  alhide  to,  and  just 
communicate  as  much  or  as  little  upon  the 
subject  as  you  think  proper  ;  —  only  tame^ 
Mtg  I  should  like  to  know,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  yourself,  in  order  to  set  my 
mind  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  truth  or 
fidsehood  of  the  report."  The  following  is 
his  answer :  ~~ 

Lnns  m.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

•*  February  S9. 1816. 

"  I  have  not  answered  your  letter  for  a 
time ;  and,  at  present,  the  reidy  to  part 
of  it  might  extend  to  such  a  length,  that 
I  shall  delay  it  till  it  can  be  made  in 
person,  and  then  I  will  shorten  it  as  much 
as  I  can. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  war  'with 
all  the  world  and  his  wife ;'  or  rather,  *  all 
the  world  and  tny  wife  *  are  at  war  with 
me,  and  have  not  yet  crushed  me,  —  what- 
ever they  meqf  do.  I  don't  know  that  in  the 
course  of  a  hair-breadth  existence  I  was 
ever,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  situation  so 
completely  uprooting  of  present  pleasure,  or 
rational  hope  for  the  future^  as  this  same. 
I  say  this,  because  I  think  so,  and  feel  it. 
But  I  shall  not  sink  under  it  the  more  for 
that  mode  of  considering  the  question  —  I 
have  made  up  my  mind. 

*'  By  the  way,  however,  you  must  not 
believe  all  you  hear  on  the  subject  &  and 
don't  attempt  to  defend  me.  If  you  suc- 
ceeded in  that,  it  would  be  a  mortal,  or  an 
immortal,  offence  —  who  can  bear  refu- 
tation? I  have  but  a  very  short  answer 
for  those  whom  it  concerns ;  and  all  the 
activity  of  myself  and  some  vigorous  friends 
have  not  yet  fixed  on  any  tangible  ground 
or  personage,  on  which  or  with  whom  I  can 
discuss  matters,  in  a  summary  way,  with  a 
fiur  pretext ; — though  I  nearly  had  naUed 
one  yesterdaV)  but  he  evaded  by  — what 
was  judged  by  others — a  satisfactoiy  ex** 
planation.  I  speak  ofcircukUort  —  against 
whom  I  have  no  enmity,  though  I  must  act 
according  to  the  common  c^e  of  usage, 
when  I  hit  upon  those  of  the  serious 
order. 

"  Now  for  other  matters — poesy,  lor  in- 


general  resemblance  to  the  former  poem,  that  I  was  oooe 
or  twice  uncertain  whether  I  had  not  read  the  Terete 
before.  The  conclusion  is  rwy  fine,  and  so  It  the  ap- 
parition of  Francetca.  In  Paritina  there  is  great  eaergf 
in  two  descriptions ;  one  of  lawless  lore,  ttie  other  of 
Tiolentdeath.**— Sn  J.  MACKorrotB :  Lift,  rol.  il.  p.  SSI.] 
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irtance.  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  u  a  devilish 
good  one — quunt,  here  and  there,  but  with 
the  substratum  of  originalitv»  and  with 
poetry  about  it,  that  will  stand  the  test.  I 
do  not  say  this  because  he  has  inscribed  it 
to  me  'y  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  begeed  you  to  review  it  in 
the  EdinbuigiL*  it  is  really  deserving  of 
much  praisey  and  a  fiivourable  critique  in 
the  £.  It.  would  but  do  it  justice,  and  set 
it  up  before  the  public  eye,  where  it  ought 
to  be. 

'^How  are  you?  and  where?  I  have 
not  the  most  distant  idea  what  I  am  going 
to  do  myself —  or  with  mysell^-or  where — 
or  what.  I  had  a  few  weeks  ago,  some  things 
to  say  tiiat  would  have  made  you  laugh ;  but 
they  tell  me  now  that  I  must  not  laugh,  and 
80 1  have  been  very  serious— and  am. 

**  I  have  not  been  very  well  — with  a  Sver 
complaint — but  am  much  better  within  the 
last  fortnicht,  thou^  still^  under  latrical 
advice.    I  nave  latterly  seen  a  little  of  *  *. 

'*  I  must  go  and  dress  to  dine.  My  little 
girl  is  in  the  country,  and,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
very  fine  child,  and  now  nearly  three  months 
old.  Ladv  Noel  (my  mother-in-law,  or, 
rather,  at  mw)  is  at  present  overlooking  it. 
Her  daughter  (Bfiss  Milbanke  that  wa^  is, 
I  believe,  in  London  with  her  father.  A 
Mrs.  C.  (now  a  kind  of  housekeeper  and 
spy  of  Lady  N.'s),  who,  in  her  better  days, 
was  a  washerwomaa,  is  supposed  to  be  — 
by  the  learned — very  much  the  occult  cause 
of  our  late  domestic  discrepancies. 

**  In  all  this  business,  I  am  the  sorriest 
for  Sir  Ralph.  He  and  I  are  equally  pu« 
ni.hed.  tbo.4  nui^fareiomim  MIe,  L  our 
affliction.  Yet  it  is  hard  for  both  to  suffer 
for  the  fiudt  of  one,  and  so  it  is — I  shall 
be  separated  from  my  wife  ;  he  will  retain 
his.  "  Ever,  Ac." 


In  my  reply  to  this  letter,  written  a  few 
days  after,  tnere  is  a  passage  which  (though 
containing  an  opinion  it  might  have  been 
more  prudent,  perhaps,  to  conceal)  I  feel 
myselt  called  upon  to  extract  on  account  of 
the  singularly  senerous  avowal,  —  honour- 
able alike  to  bow  the  parties  in  this  unhappy 
afiair,  — which  it  was  the  means  of  drawing 

1  [Speaking  of  thU  dedlcadon,  the  Quarterly  Rerlewert 
Wf ,  **  We  nerer,  in  so  few  Unci,  mw  lo  many  clear 
mariLi  of  the  Tolgar  impatience  of  a  low  man,  consdoua 
and  ariiamed  of  fail  wretohed  ranity,  and  laboorlnff,  with 
come  flippanqr.  to  Kramhle  orer  the  bounds  of  birth  and 
adiKnlton,  and  fidget  himself  into  the  siaut'ieartedness 
of  bdng  fiuniliar  with  a  Lord."  —  Vol.  xiv.  p.  481 .] 

>  Uj  reply  to  this  part  of  his  letter  was,  I  find,  as  fol- 
lows:—**  With  respect  to  Hunt's  poem,  though  It  is,  I 
owot  ftill  of  beantlei,  and  though  I  like  hfanself  ilaoeBely, 
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from  Lord  Byron.  The  following  are  my 
words  :  —  "  I  am  much  in  the  same  state  as 
yourself  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  your 
letter,  my  mind  being  so  fiill  of  things  which 
I  don't  uiow  how  to  write  about,  tl^t  /  too 
must  defer  the  ereater  part  of  them  till  we 
meet  in  May,  when  I  shall  put  you  fairly 
on  your  trial  for  all  crimes  and  misdemea^ 
nors.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  for  Judges,  nor  executioners  either,  if 
they  could  have  their  will.  The  world,  in 
their  generous  ardour  to  take  what  they 
call  the  weaker  side,  soon  contrive  to  make 
it  most  formidably  the  strongest.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  grieve  at  what  has  happened. 
It  has  upset  all  my  wishes  and  theories  as 
to  the  influence  of'^  marriage  on  your  life ; 
for,  instead  of  bringing  you,  as  I  expected, 
into  something  like  a  re^ar  orbit,  it  has 
onlv  cast  you  off  again  mto  infinite  space, 
and  lef^  you,  I  fear,  in  a  far  worse  state 
than  it  found  you.  As  to  defending  you, 
the  onlv  person  with  whom  I  have  yet  at- 
tempted this  task  is  myself;  and,  consi- 
dering the  little  I  know  upon  the  subject, 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  cause,)  I 
have  hitherto  done  it  with  very  tolerable 
success.  After  all,  your  (^oice  was  the  mis- 
fortune. I  never  liked,  —  but  I'm  here 
wandering  into  the  airopptira,  and  so  must 
change  the  subject  for  a  frur  pleasanter  one, 
your  last  new  poems,  which,"  &c,  &c. 

The  return  of  post  brought  me  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  which,  while  it  raises  our 
admiration  of  the  generous  candour  of  the 
writOT,  but  adds  to  the  sadness  and  strange- 
ness of  the  whole  transaction. 

Lbttbe  284.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

<«March8.  ISie. 

**  I  r^oice  in  your  promotion  as  Chairman 
and  Charitable  Steward,  &c.  &c.  These  be 
dignities  which  await  only  the  virtuous. 
But  then,  recollect  you  are  six  and  ihirfy,  (I 
speak  this  enviously  —  not  of  your  age,  but 
tne  *  honour  —  love  —  obedience  —  troops 
of  friends,'  which  accompany  it,)  and  1  have 
eight  years  good  to  run  before  I  arrive  at 
such  hoary  perfection ;  bv  whieh  time,  —  if 
I  am  at  all', — it  will  probably  be  in  a  state 
of  grace  or  progressing  merits. 

1  reaUy  could  not  undertake  to  praise  it  tfrioutfy.  There 
is  so  much  of  the  quixxible  in  all  he  writes,  that  I  nerer 
can  put  on  the  proper  pathetic  face  in  reading  him." 

3  This  sad  doubt,— '*  if  I  am  at  alV  — becomes  no 
less  singular  than  sad  when  we  recollect  that  six  and 
thirty  was  actually  the  age  when  he  ceaned  to  **  be,'*  and 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  (as  eren  the  least  friendly  to  him 
allow)  he  was  in  that  state  of  **  progressing  merlta ' '  which 
he  here  jestingly  anticipates. 
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**  I  muft  Mi  joa  ri^t  in  one  poinl»  how- 
The  fiudt  was  mot — no,  nor  efcn 
the  misfortmie — in  my '  choice'  (oalen  in 
ckootmg  ai  atf)  — for  I  do  not  beiieTe~-aBd 
I  must  saj  it,  in  the  rerj  dregs  of  all  this 
bitter  buinneas  —  that  there  etet  waa  a 
better,  or  eren  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a 
more  amiable  and  agreeable  behig  than  Ladr 
B.  I  never  had,  nor  can  have,  any  reproach 
to  make  her,  while  with  me.  Vfhen  there 
is  blame,  it  belongs  to  mjrselC  and,  if  I  can- 
not redeem,  I  must  bear  it. 

'^  Her  nearest  relatires  are  a  *  ♦  •  •—my 
circumstances  hare  been  and  are  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion— my  health  has  been  a 
ffood  deal  disordered,  and  my  mind  ill  at  ease 
for  a  considerable  period.  Such  are  the 
causes  (I  do  not  name  them  as  excuses} 
which  have  fircquently  driven  me  into  excess, 
and  disqualified  my  temper  for  comfort. 
Something  also  may  be  attributed  to  the 
strange  and  desultory  habits  which,  becoming 
mv  own  master  at  an  early  age,  aiid  scram- 
blmg  about,  over  and  through  the  world, 
may  have  induced.  I  still,  however,  think 
that,  if  I  had  a  fiur  chance,  by  heing  placed 
in  even  a  tolerable  situation,  I  mi^t  have 
gone  on  fiurly.  But  that  seems  hopeless,  — > 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  At 
present — except  my  health,  which  is  better 
(it  is  odd,  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any 
kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits  and  sets 
me  up  for  the  time)  —  I  have  to  battle  with 
all  kmds  of  unpleasantnesses,  including  pri- 
vate and  pecunury  difficulties,  Sec.  &c, 

**  I  believe  I  may  have  said  this  before  to 
you,  but  I  risk  repeatii^  it.  It  is  nothing 
to  bear  the  prmUiont  of  adversity,  or,  more 
properly,  ill  fortune;  but  my  pride  recoUs 
nrom  its  mdignUiet,     However,  I  have  no 

auarrel  with  that  same  pride,  which  will,  I 
[link,  buckler  me  through  every  thing.  If 
my  heart  could  have  been  broken,  it  would 
have  been  so  years  ago,  and  by  events  more 
afflicting  than  these. 

"  I  agree  with  you  (to  turn  from  this 
topic  to  our  shop),  that  I  have  written  too 
much.  The  last  tnings  were,  however,  pub- 
lished very  reluctantly  by  me,  and  for  reasons 
I  will  explain  when  we  meet.  I  know  not 
why  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  same 
scenes,  except  that  I  find  them  fading,  or 
cof^using  (if  such  a  word  may  be)  in  my 
memory,  in  the  midst  of  present  turbulence 
and  pressure,  and  I  felt  anxious  to  stamp 
before  the  die  was  worn  out.  I  now  breax 
it.  With  those  countries,  and  events  con* 
nected  with  them,  all  mv  really  poetical 
feelings  bc^  and  end.  Were  I  to  try,  I 
could  make  nothing  of  any  other  subject, 
and  that  I  have  apparently  exhausted.  '  Wo 
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my  Y^Huatt,  'who  says  all  he 
Id  sav  on  any  subject.'  There  are  sooDe 
which,  perfasipak  I  could  have  said  stiU 
but  I  leave  them  all,  and  too  soon. 

"  Do  you  rememhcr  the  lines  I  sent  you 
early  last  year,  which  you  still  have?  I 
don't  wish  (like  Mr.  FitueraUL  in  the  Moni- 
ing  Post)  to  cbin  the  <£aiBCter  of*  Vates' 
in  all  its  translations^  but  were  they  not  a 
little  prophetic?  I  mean  thoae  begimiing, 
*  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can,'  &c  &c^ 
on  which  I  rather  pique  myself  as  bong  the 
truest,  though  the  most  mdandboly,  I  ever 
wrote. 

**  What  a  scrawl  have  I  sent  you  I  You 
say  nothing  of  yourself,  except  that  yoo  are 
a  Lancasterian  churchwarden,  and  an  en^ 
courager  of  mendicants.  When  are  you 
out  ?  and  how  is  your  fiimily  ?  Bf y  child  is 
very  well  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  I 
must  see  also.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  re- 
sign it  to  the  contagion  of  its  gnuidmother*s 
sode^,  thoudi  I  am  unwilling  to  take  it 
from  the  mooier.  It  is  weaned,  however, 
and  somediiqg  about  it  must  be  decided. 
Ever,  Ac." 

Having  already  gone  so  far  in  laying  open 
to  my  rnders  some  of  the  senttments  which 
I  entertained,  respecting  Lord  Byron's  mar- 
riage, at  a  time  when,  little  foreseeing  that  I 
should  ever  become  his  biographer,  I  was, 
of  course,  uninfluenced  by  the  peculiar  bias 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  task,  it  may  still 
further,  perhaps,  be  permitted  me  to  extract 
firom  my  reply  to  the  forgoing  letter  some 
sentences  cSf  explanation  wnich  its  contents 
seemed  to  me  to  require. 

"  I  had  certainly  no'ri^t  to  sa^  any  tiiotf 
about  the  unluckiness  of  your  choice,  thocq^ 
I  rejoice  now  that  I  did,  as  it  has  drawn 
from  you  a  tribute  which,  however  unac- 
countable and  mjrsterious  it  renders  the 
whole  afiair,  is  highly  honourable  to  both 
parties.  What  I  meant  in  hinting  a  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  vour  selection 
did  not  imply  the  least  impeachment  of  that 
perfect  amiableness  which  the  world,  I  find, 
by  common  consent,  allows  to  her.  I  only 
feared  that  she  might  have  been  too  perfect 
—  too  precitefy  excellent — too>  matter-o& 
fact  a  paragon  for  you  to  coalesce  with  com- 
fortably; and  that  a  person  whose  perfection 
hung  m  more  easy  folds  about  her,  whose 
brightness  was  soitened  down  by  some  of 
"those  fiiir  defects  which  best  conciliate 
love,"  would,  b;^  appealing  more  dependently 
to  your  protection,  nave  stood  a  much  better 
chance  with  vour  good  nature.  All  these 
I,  however,  I  have  Ix 


suppositions, 


been  led  into 
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br  my  intense  ttodety  to  acquit  you  of  anv 
taiag  like  a  eapridous  abandoniaent  of  sucn 
a  womani  1  and,  totally  la  the  dark  as  I  am 
with  napect  to  all  bat  the  fact  of  your  s^ 
paratioB,  you  cannot  conceive  the  Boiicitude» 
the  fearfiil  aolicitnde,  with  which  I  look 
forward  to  a  history  ^f  the  transaction  from 
yoor  own  lipe  when  we  meet, —a  history  in 
which  I  am  sure  ci,  at  least*  one  virtue  -— 
manly  candour.** 

With  respect  to  the  causes  that  may  be 
siq>posed  to  have  led  to  this  separatioo,  it 
seems  needless,  with  the  characters  o£  both 
parties  before  our  eyes,  to  go  in  quest  of  any 
ver^  remote  or  mvsterious  reasons  to  account 
tor  it.  I  have  already,  in  some  observations 
on  the  general  character  of  men  of  genius, 
endeavoured  to  point  out  those  peculiarities, 
both  in  disposition  and  habitudes,  by  which,  in 
the  hr  greater  number  of  instances,  they 
have  been  found  unfitted  for  domestic  hap- 
piness. Of  these  defects,  (which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  shadow  that  genius  casts,  and  too 
generally,  it  is  to  be  feived,  in  proportion  to 
Its  stature,)  Lord  Byron  could  not,  of  course, 
fidl  to  have  inherited  his  share,  in  comiAon 
with  all  the  painfully-gifted  class  to  which 
he  belonged.  How  thoroughly,  with  respect 
to  one  attribute  of  this  temperament  wnich 
he  possessed,  —  one,  that  "sicklies  o'er" 
the  fiice  of  happiness  itself,  —  he  was  un- 
derstood by  the  person  most  interested  in 
observing  mm,  wiU  appear  fix>m  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  as  related  by  himself.  ^ 

"  People  have  wonderea  at  the  melancholy 
which  runs  through  my  writings.  Others 
have  wondered  at  my  personal  gaiety.  But 
I  recollect  once,  after  an  hour  in  which  I  had 
been  sincerely  and  particularly  ga^  and  ra- 
ther brilliant,  in  company,  my  me  replying 
to  me  when  I  said  (upon  her  remaridnff  my 
hkh  q>irits),  '  And  yet.  Bell,  I  have  been 
cafied  and  miscalled  melancholy — you  must 
have  seen  how  fidselv,  frequently  ?  * — *  No, 
Byron,'  she  answered, '  it  is  not  so  :  at  heart 

*  It  will  bt  p«rc«lted  trom  tbU  that  I  was  m  yat  anae- 
qualnted  with  the  tnia  drrnnntancei  of  the  tranwction. 

>  MS.  -.  **  Detached  ThoughU.*' 

s  i**  The  Aaches  of  mirth,  gaietj,  ladlgnadon,  or  ia- 
tirlcal  dbUke,  which  frequenttj  animated  Lord  Byroa't 
eoanteDaiiee;  might,  during  an  erenfaig^  conTertatlon,  be 
mittifcin  by  a  itiangui  fcNr  Its  habitual  ezpretalon,  lo 
mtOf  mud  to  hiffOf  waa  It  finrmad  tot  them  all ;  taut 
Ihoaa  who  bad  an  opportonitf  of  ftndjlng  Ua  flMtare*  tar 
a  length  of  tiaao,  and  upon  varloua  oocaatoofl,  both  of  rait 
and  emotion,  will  agree  with  na,  that  their  proper  lan- 
guage waa  that  of  melancholy.**  —  Sia  Waltbb  Scott  i 
Fro$€  Workt,  vol.  It.  p.  889.] 

4  An  anecdote  connected  with  one  of  theae  occaaioni  la 
that  related  in  the  Journal  Juat  reiJarred  to  :— 
••  When  the  bailiff  (fttf  I  have  aaen  moat  hlada  of  life) 


you  are  the  most  melancholy  of  mankind ; 
and  often  when  apparently  gayest.'" 3 

To  these  fiuilts  and  sources  of  faults,  in- 
herent in  his  own  sensitive  nature,  he  added 
also  many  of  those  which  a  long  indulgence 
of  self-wul  generates,  —  the  least  compatible 
of  all  others,  (if  not  softened  down,  as  they 
were  in  him,  bv  good  nature,)  with  that  sys- 
tem o£  mutual  concession  and  sacrifice  by 
which  the  balance  of  domestic  peace  is  main- 
tained. When  we  look  back,  indeed,  to  the 
unbridled  career,  of  which  this  marria^  was 
meant  to  be  the  eoal,  — to  the  rapid  and 
restless  course  in  wnich  his  life  had  run  along, 
like  a  burning  train,  through  a  series  of  wan- 
derings, adventures,  successes,  and  passions, 
the  fever  of  all  which  was  still  upon  him, 
when,  with  the  same  headlong  recklessness, 
he  rushed  into  this  marriage, — it  can  but 
little  surprise  us  that,  in  the  space  of  one 
short  year,  he  should  not  have  been  able  to 
recover  all  at  once  frcHn  his  bewilderment, 
or  to  settle  down  into  that  tame  level  of 
conduct  which  the  close  observers  of  his 
every  action  required.  As  well  might  it  be 
expected  that  a  steed  like  his  own  Ma- 
seppa's, 

**  WUd  aa  the  wild  deer  and  nntanght. 
With  apur  and  bridle  nndeflled  — 
'Twaa  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught,** 

should  stand  still,  when  reined,  without 
chafing  or  champing  the  bit. 

Even  had  the  new  condition  of  life  into 
which  he  passed  been  one  of  prosperity  and 
smoothness,  some  time,  as  well  as  tolerance, 
must  still  have  been  allowed  for  the  subsiding 
of  so  excited  a  spirit  into  rest.  But,  on  the 
contrarv,  his  marriage  (from  the  reputation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  ladv,  as  an  heiress,)  was,  at 
once,  a  signal  for  all  the  arrears  and  claims 
of  a  long-accumulating  state  of  embarrass- 
ment to  explode  upon  him ;  —  his  door  was 
almost  daify  beset  by  duns,  and  his  house 
nine  times  during  that  year  in  possession  of 
bailifis  *  ;  while,  m  addition  to  these  anxie- 

oame  upon  me  in  181A  to  aeise  my  chattela,  (being  a  peer 
of  parliament,  my  peraon  waa  beyond  htan,)  being  cuiiooa 
(aa  la  my  habit),  I  flrat  aaked  him,  *  what  extenta  elae- 
where  he  had  Ibr  goremment?*  upon  which  he  abowed 
UM  ODt  upon  ome  komat  oulf  for  inaU^tktmtamdfoimdi  I 
Next  I  aaked  him  if  he  had  nothtaig  for  Sheridan?  «Oh 
—  Sheridan  I  *  aald  he :  '  ay,  I  have  thia  *  (pulling  out 
a  pocket-book,  ftc.) ;  *  but,  my  Lord,  I  hare  been  In  She* 
ridan'a  houae  a  twel?emonth  at  a  time — a  dvil  gentle- 
man—knowa  bow  to  deal  with  ta,'  ftc.  ftc  *c.  Our 
own  bualneaa  waa  then  dlacnaaed,  which  waa  none  of  the 
eaaieat  for  me  at  that  time.  But  the  man  waa  dTil,  and 
(what  I  valued  more)  communlcatlTe.  I  had  met  many 
of  hla  brethren,  yeara  before.  In  aflUra  of  my  frieoda, 
(oommonera,  that  ia.)  but  thla  waa  the  flrat  (or  aecond) 
on  my  own  account.  —  A  cItII  man  {  fee*d  accordingly ; 
probably  he  anticipated  aa  much.*' 
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ties  and — whmt  he  felt  ttill  more  —  indi^ 
nidei  of  porerty,  he  had  also  the  pain  of  fan* 
eying,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
eyes  of  enemies  ami  spies  were  upon  him,  eren 
under  hu  own  roof,  and  that  his  every  hasty 
word  and  look  were  interpreted  in  the  most 
penrerting  light. 

As,  fircuB  me  state  of  their  means,  his  lady 
and  he  saw  but  little  society,  his  only  relief 
from  the  thoughts  which  a  life  of  such  em- 
barrassment brouflht  with  it  was  in  those 
avocations  which  nis  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  unposed  upon 
him.  And  here,  —  in  this  most  unlucky 
connexion  with  the  theatre,  — one  of  the 
fatalitif^  of  his  short  year  of  trial,  as  husband, 
lay.  From  the  reputation  which  he  had 
previously  acquired  for  gallantries,  and  the 
sort  of  reckless  and  boyish  levity  to  which 
—  often  in  very  **  bitterness  of  soul "  —  he 
gave  way,  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  suspi- 
cion upon  some  of  those  acquaintances  which 
his  freauent  intercourse  with  the  green-ro<»i 
induced  him  to  form,  or  even  (as,  in  one 
instance,  was  the  case)  to  connect  with  his 
name  iiquriouslv  that  of  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  scarcely  ever  addressed  a  single 
word. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  ill-starred 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  might 
have  palliated  any  excesses  either  of  temper 
or  conduct  into  which  they  drove  him,  it 
was,  after  all,  I  am  persuaded,  to  no  such 
serious  causes  that  the  unfortunate  alien- 
ation, which  so  soon  ended  in  disunion,  is  to 
be  traced.  '*  In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever 
seen,"  says  Steele,  "  most  of  which  have 
been  unhappy  ones,  the  great  cause  of  evil 
has  proceeded  from  slight  occasions  ;"  and 
to  this  remark,  I  think,  the  marriage  under 
our  consideration  would  not  be  found,  upon 
enquiry,  to  be  an  exception.  Lord  Bvron 
himself,  indeed,  when  at  Cephalonia,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressed, in  a  few  words,  the  whole  pith  of 
the  mystery.  An  English  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Byron,  having  ventured  to  enumerate 
to  him  the  various  causes  he  had  heard  al- 
leged for  the  separation,  the  noble  poet,  who 
h^  seemed  much  amused  with  their  ab- 
surdity and  falsehood,  said,  after  listening  to 
them  all,  —  **  The  causes,  my  dear  sir,  were 
too  simple  to  be  easily  found  out." 

In  truth,  the  circumstances,  so  unex- 
ampled, that  attended  their  separation,  — 
the  last  words  of  the  parting  wife  to  the 
husband  being  those  of  the  most  playful 
affection,  while  the  lan^age  of  the  deserted 
husband  towards  the  wife  was  in  a  stram,  as 
the  world  knows,  of  tenderest  euk^, — are 


& 


in  themselves  a  soificient  proof  that,  at  the 
time  of  their  parting,  there  could  have  been 
no  very  deep  sense  of  injury  on  cither  side* 
It  was  not  till  afterwards  tnat,  in  both  bo- 
soms, the  repulsive  force  came  into  operation, 

—  when,  to  the  party  which  had  teken  the 
first  decisive  step  in  the  strife,  it  became 
naturally  a  point  of  pride  to  persevere  in  it 
with  dignity,  and  this  unbendipgness  pro* 
voked,  as  naturally,  in  the  haughty  qpint  of 
the  other,  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment, 
which  ovfsrflowed,  at  last,  in  acrimony  and 
scorn.    If  there  be  any  truth,  however,  in 
the  principle,  that  they  "  never  pardon  who 
have  done  the  wrong,"  Lord  Byron,  who 
was,  to  the  last,  disposed  to  reconciliation, 
proved  so  far,  at  least,  his  conscience  to  have 
been  unhaunted  by  any  very  disturbing  con- 
sciousness of  aggression. 

But  though  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
perhaps,  for  the  victims  of  this  strife,  them- 
selves, to  have  pointed  out  any  sii^e^  or 
definite,  cause  for  their  disunion,  —  ^yond 
that  general  incompatibility  which  is  the 
canker  of  all  such  marriages,  —  the  public, 
which  seldom  allows  itsof  to  be  at  a  fault 
on  these  occasions,  was,  as  usual,  ready  with 
an  ample  supply  of  reasons  for  the  breach, 

—  all  tending  to  blacken  the  already  darkly 
painted  character  of  the  po^  and  represent- 
ing him,  in  short,  as  a  finished  monster  of 
cruelty  and  depravity.  The  reputation  of 
the  object  of  his  choice  for  every  possible 
virtue,  (a  reputation  which  had  been,  I 
doubt  not,  one  of  his  own  chief  incentives 
to  the  marriage,  from  the  vanity,  reprobate 
as  he  knew  he  was  deemed,  of  being  able  to 
win  such  a  para^n,)  was  now  turned  against 
him  by  his  assailants,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
contrast  with  his  own  character,  but  as  if 
the  excellences  of  the  wife  were  proof  posi- 
tive of  every  enormity  they  chose  to  charge 
upon  the  husband 

Meanwhile,  the  unmoved  silence  of  the 
lady  herself,  (from  motives,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose,  of  generosity  and  delicacy,)  under 
the  repeated  demands  made  for  a  specifica- 
tion or  her  charges  against  him,  left  to  ma-- 
lice  and  imagination  the  fullest  range  for 
their  combing  industry.  It  was  accordingly 
stated,  and  almost  universally  believed,  that 
the  noble  lord's  second  proposal  to  Miss 
Milbanke  had  been  but  with  a  view  to  re- 
venge himself  for  the  slight  inflicted  by  her 
refiual  of  the  first,  and  Uiat  he  himself  had 
confessed  so  much  to  her  on  their  way  firom 
church.  At  the  time  when,  as  the  reader 
has  seen  from  his  own  honey-moon  letters, 
he  was,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world, 
imagining  himself  into  happiness,  and  even 
boasting,  in  the  pride  of  nis  fancy,  that  if 
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marriage  were  to  be  upon  leate^  he  would 
glady  renew  his  own  for  a  term  of  mnety* 
nine  years, — at  this  very  time,  according  to 
these  ?eraciou8  chroniclers,  he  was  employed 
in  darkly  following  up  the  aforesaid  scheme 
of  revenge,  and  tormenting  his  lady  bpr  all 
sorts  of  nnmanly  cruelties,  —  such  as  ming 
offpistols  to  frighten  her  as  she  lay  in  bed  >« 
ana  other  such  freaks. 

To  the  fidsehoods  concerning  his  green- 
room intimacies,  and  particularly  with  re- 
q)ect  to  one  beautiful  actress,  with  whom, 
in  reality,  he  had  hardly  ever  exchanged  a 
sii^e  word,  I  have  already  adverted ;  and 
the  extreme  confidence  with  which  this  tale 
was  circulated  and  believed  affords  no  un&ir 
medmen  of  the  sort  of  evidence  with  whidi 
the  public,  in  all  such  fits  of  moral  wrath,  is 
satisfied.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  far 
from  my  intention  to  alle^  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  noble  poet*s  mtercourse  with 
the  theatre,  he  was  not  sometimes  led  into  a 
line  of  acquaintance  and  converse  unb&* 
fitting,  if  not  dangerous  to,  the  steadiness 
of  married  life.  But  the  imputations  against 
him  on  this  h€»d  were  (as  far  as  affected  his 
conjugal  character)  not  the  less  unfounded, 
—  as  the  sole  case  in  which  he  afforded  any 
thing  like  real  grounds  for  such  an  accus- 
ation did  not  tfu^e  place  till  after  the  period 
of  the  separation. 

Not  content  with  such  ordinary  and  tan- 
gible charges,  the  tongrue  of  rumour  was 
emboldened  to  proceed  still  further ;  and, 
presunung  upon  the  mysterious  silence 
maintained  by  one  of  the  parties,  ventured 
to  throw  out  dark  hints  and  vague  insinu- 
ations, of  which  the  fancy  of  every  hearer 
was  lefl  to  fill  up  the  outUne  as  he  pleased. 
in  consequence  of  aU  this  exaggeration,  such 
an  outcry  was  now  raised^  against  Lord 
Byron  as,  in  no  case  of  private  life,  per- 


>  Ite  tkit  flMT,  bowerer,  than  wai  to  fiur  a  fiMindatloo, 
ttaat  the  practioe  to  which  he  had  aociutomed  hlmMlf 
from  bc»7hood.  of  having  kuuied  ptetoU  always  near  him 
at  night,  was  considered  so  strange  a  propensltj  as  to  be 
ladoded  in  that  Ust  of  symptoms  (sixteen,  I  beUere,  in 
bmnber),  which  were  submitted  to  medical  opinion,  in 
ptoorofUstaisaiilty.  Another  symptom  was  the  emotion, 
■imoat  to  hyaterkt,  which  he  had  ezhlhifced  on  seeing 
Kean  act  Sir  Giles  Orerreach.  But  the  most  plausible 
of  all  the  grounds,  as  he  himself  used  to  allow,  on  which 
these  articles  of  impeachment  agafaist  his  sanity  were 
drawn  up,  was  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  him  on  a 
IhToarite  old  watch  that  had  been  his  companion  from 
boyhood,  and  had  gone  with  him  to  Greece.  In  a  fit  of 
T«xatlon  and  rage,  hrooght  on  by  some  of  those  homiUat- 
Ing  embarrassmeoU  to  which  he  was  now  afanost  dally  a 
prey,  he  Airiously  dashed  this  watch  upon  the  hearth, 
and  ground  it  to  pieces  among  the  ashes  with  the  poker. 

t  Of  the  abuse  lavished  upon  him,  the  followfaig  ez- 
tnM*  ft>on  a  poem,  pobUshed  at  thl*  time,  wlU  give  tooM 


haps,  was  ever  before  witnessed;  nor  had 
the  whole  amount  of  fiune  which  he  had 
gathered,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
years,  much  exceeded  in  proportion  the  re- 
proadi  and  obloquy  that  were  now,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  showered  upon 
him.  In  addition  to  the  many  who,  no 
doubt,  conscientiously  believed  and  repro- 
bated what  they  had  but  too  much  right, 
whether  viewing  him  as  poet  or  man  of 
fashion,  to  consider  credible  excesses,  there 
were  also  actively  on  the  alert  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  seem  to  hold  violence 
against  tne  vices  of  others  to  be  equivalent 
to  virtue  in  themselves,  together  with  all 
those  natural  haters  of  success  who,  having 
long  sickened  under  the  splendour  of  the 
poet,  were  now  enabled,  m  the  euise  of 
champions  for  innocence,  to  wreak  their 
spite  on  the  man.  In  every  various  form  of 
paragraph,  pamphlet,  and  caricature,  both 
his  character  and  person  were  held  up  to 
odium  ^ ; — hardly  a  voice  was  raised,  or  at 
least  listened  to,  in  his  behalf;  and  though 
a  few  faithful  firiends  remained  unshaken  by 
his  side,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  stemming 
the  torrent  was  felt  as  well  by  them  as  by 
himself,  and,  afler  an  effort  or  two  to  gain 
a  fair  hearing,  they  submitted  in  silence. 
Amone  the  tew  attempts  made  by  himself 
towards  confuting  his  calumniators  was  an 
appeal  (such  as  the  following  short  letter 
contains^  to  some  of  those  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living 
familiarly. 

Lbttsr  3S5.      TO  MR.  BOOERS. 

"  March  SB.  1816. 

'*  You  are  one  of  the  few  persons  with 
whom  I  have  lived  in  what  is  called  in- 
timacy, and  have  heard  me  at  times  con- 

**  From  native  England,  that  endured  too  long 
The  ceasden  burden  of  his  impious  song ; 
His  mad  career  of  crimes  and  follies  run. 
And  grey  in  vice,  when  life  was  scarce  begun  t 
He  goes,  in  foreign  lands  prepared  to  find 
A  life  more  suited  to  his  guilty  mind : 
Where  other  dimes  new  pleasures  may  supply 
For  that  pall'd  tasto,  and  that  unhallow'd  eye  ;— 
Wisely  he  seeks  some  yet  untrodden  shore. 
For  those  who  know  hbn  less  may  prise  him  more." 

In  a  rhyming  pamphlet,  too,  entitled,  **A  Poetical 
Bidstle  from  Delia,  addressed  to  Lord  Byron,"  the  writer 
thus  charitably  expresses  herself  x  — 


Hopeless  of  peace  below,  and,  shuddering  thought  I 
Far  from  that  Heaven,  denied,  if  never  sought. 
Thy  light  a  beacon  —  a  reproach  thy  name— 
Thy  memory  *  damn*d  to  everlasting  fhme,' 
ahunn'd  by  the  wise,  admired  by  fools  alone^ 
The  good  shall  mooni  thee^and  the  Muse  dkowiu' 
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Ternng  on  the  untoward  topic  of  mj  reecnt 
fiuiily  disquieCiiilea.  Witt  jrou  hm  the 
goodness  to  say  to  me  at  once,  whether  you 
erer  hetfd  me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect, 
with  unldndness,  or  detodmg  mjrself  at  her 
expense  hy  any  serious  fanpntation  of  any 
description  against  kerf  Did  you  never 
hear  me  say  *  that  when  there  was  a  iisht 
or  a  wrong,  she  had  the  rigki  f  —  lue 
reason  I  put  these  questions  to  you  or 
others  of  mv  friends  is,  because  I  am  said, 
by  her  and  ners,  to  hare  resorted  to  such 
means  of  exculpation. 

**  Ever  Tery  truly  yours, 

"B" 

In  those  Memoirs  (or,  more  properly. 
Memoranda)  of  the  noble  poet,  which  it 
was  thought  expedient,  for  various  reasons, 
to  sacrifice,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  aU 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  mar- 
ruige,  from  the  first  proposal  to  the  lady  till 
htB  own  departure,  after  the  breach,  firom 
Eneland.  In  truth,  though  the  title  of 
**  Memoirs,*  which  he  himself  sometimes 
gave  to  that  manuscript,  /convevs^  the  idea 
of  a  complete  and  regular  piece  of  biomphy, 
it  was  to  this  particular  portion  of  liis  life 
that  the  worlc  was  principally  devoted; 
while  the  anecdotes,  naving  reference  to 
other  parts  of  his  career,  not  only  occupied 
a  very  disproportionato  space  in  its  pages, 
but  were  most  of  them  such  as  are  (bund 
repeated  in  the  various  Joumah  and  other 
MS8.  he  left  behind.  The  chief  charm, 
indeed,  of  that  narrative,  was  the  melan- 
choly playfulness  —  meUuicholy,  from  the 
wounded  feeUn^  so  visible  through  its 
pleasantry  —  with  which  events  unim- 
portant and  persons  uninteresting,  in  ahnost 
every  respect  but  their  connection  with 
such  a  man's  destinv,  were  detailed  and  de- 
scribed in  it.  Frank,  as  usual,  throughout, 
in  his  avowal  of  his  own  errors,  and  eene- 
rously  just  towards  her  who  was  his  fdlow- 
sufTerer  in  the  strife,  the  impression  his  re- 
cital left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  perused  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  favourable  to  him ; — 
thoujgh,  upon  the  whole,  leading  to  a  per- 
suasion, which  I  have  already  intimatea  to 
be  my  own,  that,  neither  in  kind  nor  degree, 
did  the  causes  of  disunion  between  the 
parties  much  difier  fiY>m  those  that  loosen 
the  links  of  most  such  marriages. 

With  respect  to  the  details  themselves, 
though  all-important  in  his  own  eyes  at  the 
time,  as  being  connected  with  die  sulnect 
that  superseded  most  others  in  his  thoudits, 
the  interest  they  would  possess  for  others, 
now  that  their  first  zest  as  a  subject  of  scan- 
dal is  gone  by,  and  the  greater  number  of 
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die  persons  to  whom  they  relate  fotgoUea, 
would  be  too  alight  to  jus&fy  me  m  entering 
upon  them  more  particulari  v,  or  running  Che 
nak  of  anv  oflbnee  that  mi^t  be  tnfii/*tH  by 
their  disdosure.    As  fiff  as  die  character  of 
the  illustrious  sulgect  of  these  pws  is  con- 
cerned, I  feel  that  Tune  and  ^tice  are 
doing  fer  more  in  its  fhvour  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  such  gossiping  defaaiUk  During 
the  lifetime  c^a  man  of  genius,  the  worid  is 
but  too  much  indined  to  judge  of  him  rather 
by  what  he  wants  than  by  w£it  be  poaseasea, 
and  even  where  conscious,  as  in  the  present 
case,  that  his  defects  are  aasong  the  sources 
of  his  greatness,  to  require  of  him  iiiireaso»> 
ablv  the  one  without  the  other.    If  Pope 
had  not  been  splenetic  and  irritable,  we 
should  have  wanted  his   Satires ;  and  an 
impetuous  temperament,  mbA  passions  un- 
tamed, were  indispensable  to  the  confcMin- 
ation  of  a  poet  fike  Byron.    It  is  by  pos- 
terity only  tnat  full  justice  is  rendered  to 
those  who  have  paid  such  hard  penalties  to 
reach  it.    The  dross  that  had  <mce  hung^ 
about  the  ore  drops  away,  and  the  infirmitiea, 
and  even  miseries,  of  genius  are  forgotten  in 
its  greatness.   Who  now  asks  whether  Dante 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  matrimonial  ^ 
ferences  ?  or  by  how  many  of  those  whose 
fimdes  dwell  fondly  on  his  Beatrice  is  even 
the  name  of  his  Gemma  Donati  remem- 
bered? 

Already,  short  as  has  been  the  inter- 
val since  Lord  Byron's  deaUi,  the  ehariteble 
influence  of  time  in  softening,  if  not  re- 
scindiug,  the  harsh  judgments  of  the  work! 
against  genius  is  visible.  The  utter  unrea- 
sonableness of  trying  such  a  character  by 
ordinary  standards,  or  of  expecting  to  find 
the  materials  of  order  and  nappiness  in  a 
bosom  constantly  heaving  forth  fiftxn  its 
depths  such  "  lava  floods,**  is — now  that  his 
spirit  has  passed  from  among  us  —  felt  and 
acknowledged.  In  renewing  the  drcum- 
stances  of  his  marriage,  a  more  even  scale  of 
justice  is  held ;  and  while  every  tribute  of 
sympathy  and  commiseration  is  accorded  to 
her,  who,  unluckily  for  her  own  peace,  be- 
came inolved  in  such  a  destiny, —  who,  with 
virtues  and  attainments  that  would  have 
made  the  home  of  a  more  ordinary  man 
happy,  undertook,  in  evil  hour,  to  "tnni 
and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,"  and  but  failed 
where  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
fittest  for  such  a  task  would  have  succeeded, 
—  full  allowance  is,  at  the  same  time,  made 
for  the  great  martyr  of  genius  himsdf,  whom 
so  manv  other  causes,  beside  that  restless 
fire  witnin  him,  concurred  to  unsettle  in 
mind  and  (as  as  he  himself  fedingly  ex- 
presses it)  ••  disqualify  for  comfort ;  *  — 
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vhoBe  doom  it  was  to  be  dtber  tfaoi  or  kH 
great,  and  whom  to  haye  tamed  might  have 
been  to  extmgniah  -,  there,  aerer,  perhatM^ 
having  existed  an  indiTidual  to  whom,  whe- 
ther as  anthor  or  man,  the  following  line  was 
more  applicable  t  -— 


Si 


IIU 


•»i 


While  these  events  were  going  on, — 
events  of  which  his  memory  and  heart  boie 
painfBllj  the  traces  through  the  remainder 
of  has  short  hie, — some  occorrences  took 
place,  connected  with  his  liteniiy  history,  to 
which  it  is  a  relief  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  Stressing  subject  that 
has  now  so  long  detained  us. 

The  letter  tmit  follows  was  in  answer  to 
one  received  from  Mr.  Murray,  in  which 
that  sentleman  had  inclosed  hun  a  draft 
for  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  copyright  of 
his  two  poems.  The  Siege  of  Corinth  and 


larm.  SH      TO  MB.  HUBRAT. 

•*JaniMV78.1«lS. 

**  Your  oStt  is  Sberal  in  the  extreme^  (you 
see  I  use  the  word  to  yoa  and  ^you,  though 
I  would  not  consent  to  your  usmg  it  of  your- 
self to  Mr.  Dallas,)  and  much  more  than  the 
two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth ;  but  I 
cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected 
volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation 
on  my  part  whatever.  But  I  cannot  con* 
sent  to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not 
like  to  risk  any  fiune  (whether  merited  or 
not),  which  I  have  been  fiivoured  with,  upon 
compositions  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  at 
all  equal  to  my  own  notions  of  what  they 
should  be,  (and  as  I  flatter  m  vself  some  ham 
beenr  here  and  there,)  though  they  may  do 
very  well  as  things  without  pretension, 
to  add  to  the  publication  with  the  lighter 


I  am  veiy  glad  that  the  handwriting  was 
a  finrounible  omen  of  the  morale  of  the  piece : 
but  you  must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copy- 
•ist*  would  write  out  any  thing  I  desired 
in  all  the  ignorance  of  innocence — I  hope, 
however*  in  this  instance,  with  no  great  peril 
toother* 

P.  8.  —  I  have  inclosed  your  draft  tom^ 
for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way  -—  I  wish 
you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine. 
It  18  not  from  a  disdain  of  tne  universal  idol, 
nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his  trea- 
sures, I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to 

•  BadlM  not  ared,  h«  had  Cw  leM  ttchlervd. 
.  S  (TbA  oopflit  WM  LmI^  Byron.] 


ilT 


worship  him ;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and 
must  not  yield  to  circumstances." 

Notwithstanding  the  ruinous  state  of  his 
pecuniary  aiRurs,  the  resolution  which  the 
poet  had  formed  not  to  avail  lumself  of  the 

Erofits  of  his  works  still  continued  to  be 
eld  sacred  by  him ;  and  the  sum  thus  ol^ 
fiered  for  the  copyright  of  The  Siege  of  Co- 
rinth and  Parisina  was,  as  we  see,  refused, 
and  left  untouched  in  the  publisher's  hands. 
It  happened  that,  at  this  tune»  a  well-known 
and  eminent  writer  on  political  science  >  had 
been,  by  some  misfortune,  reduced  to  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment;  and  the  cireum* 
stance  having  become  known  to  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  occurred  to 
them  that  a  part  of  the  sum  thus  unappro- 
priated by  Lord  Byron  couki  not  be  better 
bratowed  than  in  relieving  the  necessities  of 
this  gentleman*  The  sugoestion  was  no 
sooner  conveyed  to  the  ncSle  poet  than  he 
proceeded  to  act  upon  it ;  and  the  follow- 
mg  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers  rdm  to  his  inten- 
tions:—* 

LBTm m.      TOUR,  BOGBB8* 

•*  February  SO.  1816. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  hastily  this  morning  by 
Myrray,  to  say  that  I  was  elad  to  do  as 
Mackintosh  and  you  suggested  about  Mr.  *  * 
[Godwin].  It  occurs  to  me  now,  that  as  I 
have  never  seen  Mr.  *  *  but  once,  and  con- 
sequently  have  no  claim  to  his  acquaintance, 
that  you  or  Sir  James  had  better  arrange  it 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  &8t 
offensive  to  his  feelum,  and  so  as  not  to 
have  the  appearance  of  offidousness  nor  ob- 
trusion on  my  part.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  do  this,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
do  any  thing  by  him  that  may  m  deemed 
indicate.  The  sum  Murray  offered  and 
offers  was  and  is  one  thousand  and  fifty 
pounds  t  —  this  I  refosed  before,  because  I 
thoufljht  it  more  than  the  two  thin^  were 
wortn  to  Murray,  and  fiom  other  objections, 
which  are  of  no  consequence.  I  have, 
however,  closed  with  M.,  m  conseouence  of 
Sir  James's  and  your  suggestion,  ana  propose 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  BCr.  *  *  in  sucn  a  manner  as  may 
seem  best  to  your  friend, — the  remainder  I 
think  of  for  other  purooses. 

"  As  Murray  has  offered  the  money  down 
for  the  copyrights,  it  may  be  done  directly, 
lam  ready  to  sign  and  seal  immediately,  and 
perhaps  it  had  better  not  be  delayed.    I 


9  £]fr.  Ck)dwin.] 
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shall  fed  very  glad  if  it  can  be  of  any  use 
to  •  *  ;  only  don't  let  him  be  plagued,  nor 
think  himself  obliged  and  all  that,  which 
makes  people  hate  one  another,  &<u  Yours, 
very  truly,  "  B." 

In  his  mention  here  of  other  "pmposes.'* 
he  refers  to  an  intention  which  he  had  of 
dividing  the  residue  of  the  sum  between  two 
other  gentlemen  of  hterary  celebrity,  equally 
in  want  of  such  aid,  Mr.  Bfaturin  and 
Mr.  •  ♦  [Coleridge].  The  whole  design, 
however,  though  entered  into  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  noble  poet, 
ultimately  felled.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  straits  to  which 
Lord  Byron  himself  had  been  reduced,  and 
foresaw  that  a  time  might  come  when  even 
money  thus  gained  would  be  welcome  to 
him,  on  learning  the  uses  to  which  the  sum 
was  to  be  applied,  demurred  in  advancing  it, 
—  alleging  that,  though  bound  not  only  by 
his  wordbut  his  will  to  pay  the  amount  to 
Lord  Byron,  he  did  not  conceive  himself 
caUed  upon  to  part  with  it  to  others.  How 
earnestly  the  noble  poet  himself,  though  with 
executions,  at.  the  time,  impending  over  his 
head,  endeavoured  to  urge  the  point,  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter :  — 


Lmsft  SIS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Febniwy  99.  I81& 

"When  the  sum  offered  by  you,  and  even 
preaed  by  you,  was  declined,  it  was  with 
reference  to  a  separate  publication,  as  you 
know  and  I  know.  That  it  was  large,  I 
admitted  and  admit ;  and  that  made  part  of 
my  consideration  in  refusing  it,  till  I  knew 
better  what  you  were  likely  to  make  of  it. 
With  regard  to  what  has  passed  or  is  to 
pass,  about  Mr.  Maturin,  the  case  is  in  no 
respect  difierent  from  the  transfer  of  former 
copyrights  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Had  I  taken  you 
at  your  word,  that  is,  taken  your  monev,  I 
might  have  used  it  as  I  pleased ;  and  it 
could  be  in  no  respect  difibrent  to  you 
whether  I  paid  it  to  a  w — ,  or  a  hospital,  or 
assisted  a  man  of  talent  in  distress.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  seems  this  :  you  offered 
more  than  the  poems  are  worth.  I  und  so, 
and  I  ihink  so ;  but  you  know,  or  at  least 

i  The  Mle  of  thete  booka  took  place  the  following 
month,  and  they  were  described  hi  the  catalogue  as  the 
property  of  "  a  Nobleman  about  to  leave  England  on  a 
Tour." 

From  a  note  to  Mb.  Murray,  It  would  appear  that  he 
had  been  first  announced  ai  going  to  the  Morea :  — 

**  1  hope  that  the  catalogue  of  the  books,  &c.,  hat  not 
been  puUlihed  without  my  teeing  It.     I  mutt  reserve 


& 


oocht  to  know,  your  own  buuness  best  i 
and  when  you  recollect  what  passed  between 
you  and  me  upon  pecuniary  sul^ects  before 
this  occurred,  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  wisb 
to  take  advantage  of  your  imprudence. 

"  The  things  m  question  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished at  all,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  **  Yours,  &c." 

The  letter  that  follows  will  g^ve  some 
idea  of  those  embarrassments  in  his  own    . 
afiairs,  under  the  pressure  of  which  he  oouki    I 
be  thus  considerate  of  the  wants  of  others. 

Lirra  980.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  March  6. 1S16. 

*'  I  have  received  the  enclosed,  and  beg  you 
to  send  the  writer  immediately  any  thing  of 
mine,  coming  under  the  description  of  his 
reauest  —  except  the  *  Curse  of  Minerva' 
(wWh  I  disown,  as  stolen  and  published  in 
the  miserable  and  villanous  copy  in  the 
Mamzine) — it  was  not,  and  is  not,  meant  for 
pulwcation. 

"  I  sent  to  you  to-day  for  this  reason  — 
the  books  you  purchased  are  again  seised, 
and,  as  matters  stand,  had  mu<£  better  be 
sold  at  once  by  public  auction.  >  I  wish  to 
see  you  to-morrow  to  return  your  bill  for 
them,  which,  thank  heaven,  is  neither  due 
nor  paid.  That  part,  As  fiir  as  yom  are  con- 
cerned, being  settled,  (which  it  can  be,  and 
shall  be,  when  I  see  you  to-morrow,)  I  have 
no  further  delicacy  about  the  matter.  This 
is  about  the  tenth  execution  in  as  many 
months  ;  so  I  am  pretty  well  hardened  ;  but 
it  is  fit  I  should  pay  the  forf^t  of  my  fore- 
fathers' extravagances  and  my  own ;  and, 
whatever  my  fiiults  may  be,  I  suppose  they 
will  be  pretty  well  expiated  in  time — or 
eternity.  *'  Ever,  &c. 

"^P.  6.—  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  knew 
nothinff  till  this  day  of  the  new  »eizure,  I 
had  released  them  from  former  ones,  and 
thought,  when  you  took  them,  that  they 
were  vours. 

"  You  shall  have  your  bill  again  U^ 
morrow." 

During  the  month  of  January,  and  part  of 
February,  his  poems  of  The  Si^e  of  Corinth 
and  Parisina  were  in   the  hands   of  the 

teveral,  and  many  ought  not  to  be  printed.  The  adver- 
titementitaTerybadone.  I  am  not  gofaig  to  the  Ifoiv*; 
and  If  I  wat,  you  might  as  well  advertlie  a  man  In  Ruiaia 
at  gfring  to  YorkAire.  —  Bver,  ftc." 

Together  with  the  booki  wat  told  an  article  of  ftuvS- 
ture,  which  it  now  In  the  pottettion  of  Mr.  Murray, 
namely,  **  a  large  tcreen  covered  with  portrait!  of  acton, 
pogOiiU,  repreientatkmt  of  boziot-matcbei*"  4e« 
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printers,  and  about  the  end  of  the  hitter 
month  made  their  appearance.  The  following 
letters  are  the  only  ones  I  find  connected  with 
their  publication. 


Linn  MO.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 


u 


**  Febroary  3.  1816. 

I  sent  for  '  Marmion*  (which  I  return), 
because  it  occurred  to  me  theare  mi^t  be  a 
resemblance  between  part  of  '  Panama'  and 
a  similar  scene  in  Canto  2d  of  *  Marmion.'  I. 
fear  there  is,  though  I  never  thought  of  it 
before,  and  could  hardly  wish  to  imitate  that 
which  is  inimitable.  ^  I  wish  you  would  ask 
Mr.  Gifibrd  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it ;  —  I  had  completed  the  story  on  the 
passage  from  Gibbon,  which  in  fact  leads  to 
a  Hke  scene  naturally,  without  a  thought  of 
the  kind ;  but  it  comes  upon  me  not  very 
comfortably. 

**  There  are  a  few  words  and  phrases  I 
want  to  alter  in  the  MS.,  and  should  like  to 
do  it  before  you  print,  and  will  return  it  in 
an  hour. 

•*  Yours  ever. 

"  Bn." 

Ln-m  S41.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«•  February  90. 1816. 

**  To  return  to  our  business — your  epistles 
are  yastly  agreeable.  With  regard  to  the 
observations  on  carelessness,  &c.  I  think, 
with  all  humility,  that  the  gentle  reader  has 
considered  a  rather  uncommon,  and  design- 
edly irr^^ilar,  versification  for  haste  and 
ne^lgence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of  any 
of  the  other  poems,  which  (I  believe)  were 
allowed  to  be  toleridi>ly  correct,  according  to 
Byshe  and  the  fingers— -or  ears— by  wmch 
bards  write,  and  r^ers  reckon.  Great  part 
of  'The  Siege'  is  in  (I  think)  what  the 
learned  call  Anapests,  (thou^  I  am  not 
sure,  bong  heinously  forgetfiil  of  my  metres 
and  my  '  Gradus,')  and  many  of  the  lines  in- 
tentionally longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming 
companion ;   and  rhyme  also  occumng  at 


1  [*«  She  itood,  I  Mid,  all  pale,  and  stOl, 
The  Utring  caiue  of  Hugo's  (II ; 
Her  9j9$  unmoved,  but  ftill  and  wld«. 
Not  ODoe  had  turaM  to  either  side— 
Nor  oDoe  did  those  tweet  eyelids  dose. 
Or  shade  the  ^ance  o*er  which  they  rose. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  elrcUng  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gase  she  stood 
As  ieo  were  hi  her  curdled  blood,*'  ftc. 

Paris6ut, 


greater  or  less  intervals  of  caprice  or  conv&> 
nience. 

*'  I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  right  or 
good,  but  merely  that  I  could  have  been 
smoother,  had  it  appeared  to  me  of  advan- 
ta^ ;  and  that  I  was  not  otherwise  without 
being  aware  of  the  deviation,  though  I  now 
feel  sorry  for  it,  as  I  would  undoubtedly 
rather  please  than  not.  My  wish  has  been 
to  try  at  something  difoent  from  my  former 
efibrts ;  as  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  dif- 
fer from  each  other.  The  versificaticm  of 
'The  Corsair'  is  not  that  of  'Lara;'  nor 
'The  Giaour' that  of 'The  Bride;'  ChUde 
Harold  is  again  varied  from  these  s  and  I 
strove  to  vary  the  last  somewhat  horn  all  of 
the  others. 

"  Excuse  all  this  d— <1  nonsense  and  egot- 
ism. The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to 
think  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  than  rraUy 
thinking  on  it.  —  I  did  not  know  you  had 
called  ;  you  are  always  admitted  and  welcome 
when  you  choose. 


**  Yours,  &c.  &c. 


««Bn. 


0^ 


"  P.  S.  —  You  need  not  be  in  any  appre- 
hension or  grief  on  my  account :  were  1  to 
be  beaten  down  by  the  world  and  its  inherit* 
ors,  I  should  have  succumbed  to  many  things 
years  ago.  You  must  not  mistake  my  not 
bullyine  for  d^ection ;  nor  imagine  that  be- 
cause 1  feel,  I  am  to  fiiint : — but  enough  for 
the  present. 

"I  am  sorry  for  Sotheby's  row.  What 
the  devil  is  it  about  ?  I  thought  it  all  set- 
tled ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing  about  him  or 
Ivan  still,  I  am  ready  and  willing.  I  do  not 
think  it  proper  for  me  just  now  to  be  much 
behind  tne  scenes,  but  I  will  see  the  com- 
mittee and  move  upon  it,  if  Sotheby  likes. 

"  If  you  see  Mr.  Sotheby,  will  you  tell  him 
that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  getting 
Mr.  Sotheby's  note,  and  have,  I  hope,  done 
what  Mr.  S.  wished  on  that  subject  ?  " 


**  Her  IooIe  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  aud  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  ftil. 
And  modon  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  must  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrou^t  to  the  very  111b,  was  there— 
So  stni  she  was,  so  pale,  io  iUr." 

JaiSfWlMN* 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
1810. 

APFIAKANOB  OP  PAKB  THU  WlIX,  AHD  A 
tKBTCH.  —  OUMM  OF  LOBO  BYHON'S  LON- 
DON LIFB.-^OLBANIN«S  OP  HIS  MBVOmAlf- 
DUIf«B0OK. -^  DMAlTBOUt  AND  MUWILI- 
ATINO  CimCUIISTANCBt  UNDER  WHICH 
HI  TOOK  UIATH  OP  BNOLAND.-— DBPAlTr- 
VBB  FOB  08TBND.--»BBUa8BLS.-*WATBB- 
UK>.  — OBNBTA. — COMPLBTION  OP  THB 
THIBD  CANTO  OP  CHILDB  HABOLD.-— 
LBTTBBS  TO  MUBBAY  AND  BOOBBS. — 
DIODATI.  —  MONODT  ON  tHBBIDAN.  — 
JOUBNAL  OP  A  TOI7B  OP  THB  BBBNBSB 
ALFfl. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his 
two  celebrated  copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  thee 
welU"  and  **  A  Sketch  i,**  made  their  u>pear- 
ance  in  the  newspapers: — and  while  the 
latter  poem  was  generally,  and,  it  must  be 
owned  Justly  condemned,  as  a  sort  of  literary 
assault  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situation 
ought  to  hare  ptoced  her  as  much  beneath 
his  satire  as  tne  undignified  mode  of  his 


attack  certamly  raised  ner  ahooe  it«,  with 
regard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a 
good  deal  more  divided.  To  many  it  ap- 
peared a  strain  of  true  ooiuugal  tenderness, 
a  kind  of  appeal,  which  no  woman  with  a 
heart  could  resist :  while  bv  others,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  mere 
showv  efflision  of  sentiment,  as  difficult  for 
real  feeting  to  hare  produced  as  it  was  easy 
for  ftuQcy  and  art,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  deep  interests  involvni  in  the  sulject. 
To  this  latter  opinion,  I  confess  my  own  to 
have,  at  first,  strongly  inclined ;  and  suspi- 
dous  as  I  could  not  help  regarding  the  sen- 
tunent  that  could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge 
in  such  verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or 
sanctioned  their  poblicatbn  upjpeBrea  to  me 
even  still  more  questionable.  On  reading, 
however,  his  own  account  of  all  the  circum* 
stances  in  the  Memoranda,  I  found  that  on 
both  points  I  had,  in  common  with  a  large 

S»rtion  of  the  public,  done  him  iigustice. 
e  there  describied,  and  in  a  manner  whose 
sincerity  there  was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of 

>[SMiror*f,p.4».] 

•  [**  Wm  tbli  obMura  Unaala  Inaoeaat,  or  mn  the 
guilt  J?  If  innoeaiit,  then  WMUMra  an  unhappy  mistake, 
and,  no  matter  what  her  faak,  reparaltoB  waa  doe.  If 
guU|y«  the  fank  to  which  the  had  been  raiaed  pat  her  on 
a  level  with  Lord  Byron.  Her  aitaation,  therefore,  If  it 
wai  what  he  a^ra  it  wm,  and  he  mait  have  known  that 
better  than  any  one,  ought  not  to  have  placed  her 
hmmkbhuttn.   And  at  far  an  oadignifled  attack  raia. 


&■■ 


tender  reeollectioiis  under  tlie  infiuenee  of 
which,  as  he  sat  one  night  musing  in  his 
study,  these  staasas  were  produced, — the 
tears,  as  he  said,  falling  hat  over  the  paper 
as  he  wrote  them.'  Neither,  firomthataccount, 
did  it  appear  to  have  beeo  from  anv  wish  er 
intention  of  his  ovm,  but  througn  the  in- 
judicious seal  of  a  friend  whom  &  had  aii^ 
iered  to  take  a  copy,  that  the  verses  met  the 
public  eye. 

The  appearance  of  these  poems  gave  ad- 
ditional violence  to  the  angry  and  inqoiai- 
torial  feeling  now  abroad  against  him ;  and 
the  title  under  which  both  pieces  were  bn- 
mediately  announced  by  various  publishers, 
as  **  Poems  by  Lord  Bvron  on  his  I>ome8t2c 
Circumstances,"  carried  with  it  a  sufficient 
exposure  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  such  themes 
for  rhyme.    It  is,  indeed,  only  in  those  emo- 
dons  and  passions  of  whidi  imaginatioii  forms 
a  predommant  ingredient,  *^  such  as  love,  in 
its  first  dreams,  before  reality  has  come  to  em- 
body or  dis^l  them,  or  soirow,  in  its  wane, 
when  beginning  to  pass  away  fiom  the  heart 
into  the  nncy, — that  poetry  ooriit  ever  to  be 
employed  as  an  interpreter  of  feenng.  For  the 
expression  of  all  those  immediate  affections 
and  disquietudes  that  have  their  root  in  the 
actual  realities  of  life,  the  art  of  the  poet,  ftom 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  an  art,  as 
wdl  as  firom  the  coloured  fi>rm  in  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  transmit  impresaiona,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  medium  as  fiUse  as  it  is 
fedile. 

To  so  Tery  low  an  ebb  had  the  indiistry  of 
his  assailants  now  succeeded  in  reducing  his 
private  character,  that  it  required  no  small 
degree  of  courage,  even  among  that  class  who 
are  siqpposed  to  be  the  most  tolerant  of 
domestic  irregularities,  to  invite  him  into 
their  society.  One  distingui^ed  lady  of 
fisuihion,  however,  ventured  so  fiir  as,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  England,  to  make 
a  party  for  him  expressly ;  and  nothing  short, 
perhaps,  of  that  high  station  in  society  which 
a  life  as  blameless  as  it  is  brilliant  has  secured 
to  her,  could  have  placed  beyond  all  reach 
of  misrepresentation,  at  that  moment,  such  a 
compliment  to  one  marked  with  the  world's 
censure  so  deqily.  At  this  assembly  of  Lady 
Jersey's  he  nude  his  last  appearance,  pub- 
licly, in  England  ;  and  the  amuun^  account 
given  of  some  of  the  company  in  his  Memo- 

tog  the  ohiect  of  it  ofova  tt-^that  la  a  miitake ;  fbr  the 
object  of  an  attack  linka  under  and  ritea  above  H,  not 
accordhig  at  the  attack  ii  dignliled  or  undignified,  but 
according  ai  It  ii  merited  or  unmerlled—the  charge  troe 
or  Ihite."— WaaoN,  1880.] 

*  [The  appearance  of  the  MS.  oonfimia  this  aooomtef 
tlie  drcumatancet  under  which  it  waa  wrtttca.  It  it 
blotted  all  over  with  the  marlu  of  teara.] 
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nmda, — of  the  ▼arious  and 
ways  in  which  the  temperature  of  their  man- 
ner towards  him  was  affixted  by  the  cloud 
under  whidi  he  now  appeared, ---was  one 
of  the  passaoes  of  that  Memoir  it  would  have 
been  most  desirable^  perhaps,  to  have  pre* 
senredi  though,  from  bemg  a  gallery  of 
sketches,  all  personal  and  many  satiricai,  but 
a  small  portion  of  it,  if  any,  could  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  tul  a  time  when  the 
origiBaki  had  long  left  the  scene,  and  any  in- 
terest they  might  once  hsre  esdted  was 
flone  with  themsehes.  Besides  the  noble 
hostess  hersdf,  whose  kindness  to  him,  on 
this  ooeaflon,  he  never  foivot,  there  was  also 
one  other  person  (then  Sfiss  Mercer,  now 
Ladj  Keith),  whose  frank  and  fearless  cor- 
diahty  to  him  on  that  evening  he  most  grate- 
fully commemorated, — adding,  in  acuiow- 
ledffment  of  a  still  more  generous  service, 
"  &iA  is  a  hi^-minded  woman,  and  showed 
me  more  friendship  than  I  deserved  from 
her.  I  heard  also  of  her  having  defended 
me  in  a  large  company,  which  at  thai  time 
required  more  courage  and  firmness  than  most 
women  possess," 

As  we  are  now  approachinff  so  near  the 
close  of  his  London  ijfe,  I  shall  here  thiow 
together  the  few  remaining  recollections  of 
that  period  with  which  the  gleanings  of  his 
Memorandum-book,  so  often  referred  to, 
furnish  me. 

"  I  liked  the  Dandies  < ;  they  were  always 
yeiy  dvil  to  m^ ,  though  in  general  they  dis- 
liked literary  people,  and  persecuted  and 
mystified  Mjulame  de  Stael,  Lewis,  Horace 
and  the  like,  damnably.    Theyper^ 


t  [  "  Our  prsMnC  tphauoral  *  dm4^*  U  akin  to  tb« 
*Maec«nMitf*  of  my  earlier  dayi.  The  expreaaioD  hM 
beoome  rleulfl  Iqr  the  oae  of  it  In  one  of  Lofd  Syron'e 


suaded  Madame  de  Stael  that  Alvanlev  had 
a  himdred  thousand  a  year,  &c.  &c.,  tiU  she 
praised  him  to  hisyaee  for  his  beauty  I  and 
made  a  set' at  him  ibr  Albertinea,  and  a 
hundred  fooleries  besides.  The  truth  is, 
that,  though  I  gave  up  the  business  early, 
I  had  a  dnse  of  dandyism'  in  mv  minority, 
and  probabfy  retained  enough  of  it  to  con- 
ciliate the  great  ones  at  fiye-and-twenty.  I 
had  gamed,  and  drunk,  and  taken  my  degrees 
in  most  dissipations)  and  having  no  pedantry, 
and  not  being  overbearinff,  we  ran  quietly 
together.  I  uiew  them  all  more  or  less,  and 
thev  made  me  a  member  of  Watier^s  (a  su- 
perb club  at  that  tune),  being,  I  take  it,  the 
only  literary  man  (except  two  othen^  both 
men  of  the  world,  Moore  and  Spenser)  in 
it.  Our  masouerade  ^  was  a  mnd  one ;  so 
was  the  danay-ball  too^  at  uie  Argyle,  but 
that  (the  latter)  was  given  bv  the  four  chiefs, 
Brummel,  Mildmay,  Alvanley,  and  Pierre- 
point,  if  I  err  not. 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  Alfred,  too, 
being  elected  while  in  Greece.  It  was  plea- 
sant ;  a  Uttle  too  sober  and  literary,  and 
bored  &  with  Sotheby  and  Sir  Frands  I)*Iver- 
nois;  but  one  met  Peel,  and  Ward,  and 
Valentia,  and  many  other  pleasant  or  known 
people;  and  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
decent  resource  in  a  nony  da^,  in  a  d^urth 
of  parties,  or  parliament,  or  in  aa  empty 
season. 

"  I  belon^jed,  or  belong,  to  the  following 
clubs  or  soaettes : — to  the  Alfired ;  to  the 
Cocoa  Tree* ;  to  Watier's  {  to  the  Union ; 
to  Racket's  (at  Brighton)  ;  to  the  PugOistic ; 
to  the  Owls,  or  "Fly-by-night;"  to  the 
Cambridge  Whig  Club ;  to  the  Harrow  Club, 
Ounbridge ;  and  to  one  or  two  private  clubs ; 


**  *  But  I  mn  bnt  a  nameleM  lori  of  poraoiia 
A  broken  Dandy  lately  on  my  txtertlt.*  ** 

GUICBBSTH,  1829.] 

•  [** '  Libertine,*  at  Bnumnel  baptized  her.tboush  the 
poor  gill  was  and  la  aa  correct  aa  maid  or  wife  can  be ; 
and  Tery  amiable  wKbal.**—  M8,} 

'  Petrarch  waa,  it  appean,  alao  In  hit  yoatbi  n  Dandy. 
•*BcGoUect,**  he  iay»,fai«  letter  to  hia  brother,  •«tiietlBM 
when  we  wore  white  hablta,  on  whldi  the  leoat  apot,  or  a 
plait  ill  placed,  would  hare  been  a  aohieot  of  grief ;  whan 
our  ihoea  were  io  tight  we  raflbred  martyrdom,**  *o. 

*  To  thia  maaquerade  be  went  in  the  haUtof  a  Caloyar, 
or  Eaatom  monk,  -*«  draaa  partioular^  well  cakolated 
to  let  off  the  beanty  of  hit  ine  connfenanfe,  which  waa 
aooonUngly,  that  night,  the  aubieet  of  general  admiration. 

»  CTbe  Alfred  Cbd>  waa  eatabliahed  in  Albemarle 
Straat,  in  ISOS.  **  The  Alfred,  like  all  other  dnba,  waa 
much  haunted  with  teotv  —  tiukymoniteri,  which  de- 
light to  range  where  men  moat  do  coogregate ;  aa  they 
are  kept  aft  the  ^ear*!  point  pretty  much  in  private  ao. 


i= 


dety.  A  boar,  or  bore,  la  alwaya  ranaikablo  for 
thing  reapectable ;  such  aa  wealth,  character,  high  birth, 
aiAnowledged  talent— or,  in  short,  Cmt  Knaething  that 
forbids  people  to  tain  him  out  by  the  shooMOTS,  or  in 
other  words  to  cot  him  dead.  Much  of  this  respectability 
is  scqpplied  by  the  mere  drcomstanoe  of  belonging  to  a 
iodety  of  clubblsU  within  whoae  diatricta  the  boar  ob- 
tains free  warren  and  may  wallow  or  grunt  at  pleasure. 
Old  stagers  in  the  dob  know  and  avoid  the  fated  comer 
and  arm  chair  which  he  haunts ;  but  he  often  nisbee  from 
bis  lair  on  the  unezperlenoed.'*—  Waltsi  Scott  :  MS.} 

•  [In  St.  JaoMs's  Street  i  one  of  the  oldest  dubs 
In  London.  It  lathna  deaorlbedby  Glbbon,ln  17S9:  — 
**  Thia  raqieotable  body,  of  which  I  have  tlie  honour  of 
bdng  a  member,  aflbrds  every  evening  a  sight  truly  Eng- 
lish. Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  first  men  in  the 
fclngflimi  in  point  of  fortune  and  ftshlon,  supping  at 
little  tablea  covered  with  a  napUn,  In  the  middle  of  a 
coflbe-room,  upon  a  bit  of  odd  meat,  or  a  sandwich,  and 
drinking  a  glass  <rf  punch.  At  preaent  we  are  ibll  of 
ktag's  counsellors  and  lords  of  the  bed-chamber ;  who, 
having  jumped  into  the  miniatry,  makie  a  veiy  shigalar 
medley  of  thdr  old  prfaidples  and  language  with  their 
nMMJbre  ones.'*-*  Mite,  Wwkh  vol.  I.  p.  IM.] 
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to  the  Hampden  ([>oKttcal)  Chib;  and  to 
the  Italian  Carbonari,  &c.  &c.,  *  thouch  last, 
not  leatL*  I  got  into  all  these,  and  never 
stood  for  any  other — at  least  to  my  own 
knowledge.  I  declined  beuiff  proposed  to 
several  others,  though  pressed  to  stand  can- 
didate.* 

" When  ImctH»*L»*  [Hudson 
Lowe],  the  gaoler,  at  Lord  Holland's,  before 
he  sailed  for  St.  Hdena,  the  dbcourse  turned 
upon  die  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  asked  him 
Aether  the  dispositions  of  Ni^ioleon  were 
those  of  a  great  general?  He  answered, 
disparagingly,  *  that  they  were  very  simple* 
I  had  fuways  thought  that  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity was  an  ingredient  of  greatness.** 

**  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity 
of  Qrattan's  manners  in  private  life ;  they 
were  odd,  but  they  were  natural.  ^  Curran 
used  to  take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very 
ground,  and  '  thanking  God  that  he  had  no 
peculiarities  of  gesture  or  appearance,*  in  a 
way  irresistibly  ludicrous ;  and  *  *  [Rogers] 
used  to  oill  him  a '  Sentimental  Harlequm.'  ^ 

*'  Curran  I  Curran's  the  man  who  struck 
me  most.  ^  Such  imagination  I  there  never 
was  any  thing  like  it  that  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  His  pitb&thed  life  —  his  published 
speeches,  sive  you  no  idea  of  the  man  — 
none  at  afl.  He  was  a  machine  of  imagin- 
ation, as  some  one  said  of  Piron  that  he 
was  an  epigrammatic  machine. 

>  t**  Th«ra  ti  nobodgr  lo  odd,  m  gentle,  end  m  admlr- 
id)te;  hiafaylogtareDoCtobeiepenitedfhMnhUinttmer. 
Plnnket  nerer  addrenee  Gratun  without '  Sir,*  with  a 
respectftil  rolce.  This  mark  of  respect,  or  almost  re- 
Terence,  Is  common  amongst  the  Irish,  and  certainly  most 
aapij  due  to  this  amiable  and  TraeraUe  penon.*'  —  S» 
J.  Mackintosb,  1818.] 

*  In  Us  Memoranda  there  were  equally  enthusiastic 
pralset  of  Curran  "  The  riches,"  said  he,  **  of  his  Irish 
imagination  were  exhaustleM.  I  have  heard  that  man 
speak  more  poetry  than  I  hare  erer  seen  written,— though 
I  saw  him  seldom  and  but  occasionally.  I  saw  him  pre- 
sented to  Madame  de  Stael  at  Mackintosh's ;  —  It  was  the 
grand  oonfluenoe  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saooe,  and 
and  they  were  both  so  d— d  ugly,  that  I  could  not  help 
wondering  bow  the  best  intellects  of  France  and  Ireland 
oould  hare  taken  up  respecUrely  such  residences." 

In  another  part,  howerer,  he  was  somewhat  more  fldr 
to  Madame  de  Stael's  personal  appearance :—  '*  Her  figure 
was  not  bad ;  her  legs  tolerable ;  her  arms  good.  Al- 
together, I  can  conedve  her  baring  been  a  desirable 
woman,  allowing  a  little  imagination  for  her  soul,  and  so 
forth.    She  would  hare  made  a  great  man." 

>  [  When  Charles  Mathews  first  began  to  imitate 
Curran  In  Dublin — In  society  I  mean  —  Curran  sent  tor 
him,  and  said,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  *'  Mr. 
Mathews,  you  are  a  first-rate  artist ;  and  since  you  are  to 
do  my  picture,  pray  allow  me  to  give  you  a  sitting." 
Bvery  one  knows  how  admirably  Mathews  sacceeded  In 


0^ 


"  I  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  Curran  — 
only  in  1813 ;  but  I  met  him  at  home  (for 
he  used  to  call  on  me),  and  in  society,  at 
Mackinto8h*8,  Holland  House,  Sec,  &c. ;  and 
he  was  wonderful  even  to  me,  who  had  serai 
many  remarkable  men  of  the  time.*^ 

**  Baillie  (commonly  called  io$i^  BaiUie,  a 
very  clever  man,  but  odd)  complamed  to  our 
friend  Scrope  B.  Daviea,  in  riding  that  he 
had  BsHtch  in  his  side.  '  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,*  said  Scrope,  *  for  you  ride  SAe  a  ttihr* 
Whoever  had  seen  Baillie  on  horseback, 
with  his  very  tall  figure  on  a  small  nag^ 
would  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  repartee." 

"When  Bnimmel  was  obliged  (by  that 
affiiir  of  poor  Meyler,  who  thence  acquired 
the  name  of  'Dick  the  Dandy-killer'  — it 
was  about  money,  and  debt,  and  all  that)  to 
retire  to  France,  he  knew  no  French,  and 
having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked 
what  progress  Brummel  had  made  in  French ; 
he  responded, '  that  Brummel  had  been  stop- 
ped, uke  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by  the  Eie- 
menu:*' 

"  I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo «,  which 
is  *a  fiiir  exchange  and  no  robbery;'  for 
Scrope  made  his  fortune  at  several  dinners 
(as  he  owned  himself)  by  repeating  occa- 
sionally, as  his  owni,  some  of  the  bnfiboneries 
with  which  I  had  encountered  him  in  the 
morning."  ^ 


finishing  the  portraiture  beigun  under  these  drcumatances. 
No  one  was  more  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  repreeentation 
than  Curran  hfanseli:  In  his  latter  and  feeble  days  he 
was  riding  in  Hytfe  Park  one  morning,  bowed  down  orer 
the  saddle  and  utterly  detected  in  his  air.  Matbewa 
happened  to  obeenre  and  saluted  hhn.  Curran  stopped 
his  horse  for  a  moment,  squeesed  Charles  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  in  that  deep  whisper  which  the  comedian  so  ex- 
quisitely mimicked,  *'  Don't  speak  to  me,  my  dear-* 
you  are  the  only  Curran  now."—  LocKHAaT.} 

4  [••  Crush*d  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knockM  his  army  down  with  ley  hammer, 
Stopped  by  the  elnwmCi,  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  blundering  nortoe  in  his  new  Fnnch  gramaar.** 

Workt^  p.  150.] 
*  C*  Byron  occasionally  said  what  are  called  good 
things,  but  never  studied  for  them.  They  came  naturally 
and  easily,  and  mixed  with  the  comic  or  the  serious  m 
it  happened.  A  professed  wit  Is  of  all  earthly  companions 
the  most  intolerable.  He  is  like  a  schoolboy  with  his 
poekeU  stuflbd  with  crackers.*'—  Waltxb  Scott  :  MS. 

**  No  first-rate  author  was  erer  what  one  understands  by 
a  great  eouTersational  wit.  Swift's  wit  incoaunoa  society 
was  either  the  strong  sense  of  a  wonderftil  man  udcoq- 
sdottsly  exerting  his  powers ;  or  that  of  the  same  bdng 
wllftilly  unbending,  wnflilly  infkct  degradlngblmself.  Who 
OTer  heard  of  any  fkme  for  conrersatlonal  wit  lingering 
OTer  the  memory  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  —  ercn  of 
a  Dryden  or  Pope  ?    Johnson  Is,  perhaps,  a  solitary  ex- 
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"  Sothabgr  is  aj^ood  man,  rhymes  wdl  (if 
not  wisely),  but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you 
by  the  button.  One  nkht  of  a  rout,  at  Mrs. 
Hope's,  he  had  fastened  upon  me,  notwith- 
standing my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress, 
(lor  I  was  in  We,  and  had  just  nicked  a  minute 
when  neither  mothers,  nor  husbands,  nor 
rivals,  nor  gossips,  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beantiml  as  the  statues  of  the  sal* 
lery  where  we  stood  at  the  time,) — SoUie* 
by,  I  say,  had  seised  upon  me  by  the  button 
and  the  heart«trinffs,  and  spared  neither. 
William  Spencer,  who  hkes  fun,  and  don't 
dislike  miarhief,  saw  my  case,  and  oominff 
up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
patheticall|r  bade  me  fiu-ewell;  'for,'  said 
ne,  *  I  see  it  is  all  orer  with  you.*  Sotheby 
then  went  away.    Sic  me  iervavU  ApoUo,**  * 

^  I  remember  seeing  Blucher  in  the  Lon- 
don assemblies,  and  never  saw  any  thing  of 
his  age  less  venerable.  With  the  voice  and 
manners  of  a  recruiting  seigeant,  he  pre- 
tended to  the  honours  of  a  hero,  — just  as  if 
a  stone  could  be  worshipped  because  a  man 
had  stumbled  over  it." 

We  now  amroach  the  close  of  this  event- 
ful period  of  nn  history.  In  a  note  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  written  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
parture for  Ostend>,  he  says, — *'  My  sister 
IS  now  with  me,  and  leaves  town  to-morrow : 
we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time,  at  all 
events — if  ever  ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  trust  to  stand  excused  to  you  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  being  unable  to  wait  upon 
him  this  evenins." 

This  was  his  last  interview  with  his  sister, 
—  almost  the  only  person  from  whom  he 
now  parted  with  regret ;  it  being,  as  he  said, 
doubtful  tohick  had  oven  him  most  pain,  the 
enemies  who  attacEed  or  the  friends  who 
condoled  with  him.  Those  beautiful  and 
most  tender  verses,  "Though  the  day  of 
my  destiny's  over,"  were  now  his  parting 
tribute  to  her'  who,  throu^  all  this  bitter 
trial,  had  been  his  sole  consolation ;  and, 
though  known  to  most  readers,  so  expressive 
are  they  of  his  wounded  feelings  at  this 

ccption.  Mora  ihame  to  bim  I  He  wm  the  most  Indo- 
lent grekt  mm  that  erer  lived,  and  threw  away  in  hit 
I  talk  more  than  he  erer  took  pafaf  to  embalm  In  hii  wrlt- 
ingi.  It  if  true  that  Bocwell  haa  fai  a  great  measure  coun- 
teracted all  this.  But  hera  If  no  defence.  Few  great 
men  can  expect  to  hare  a  Boiwell,  and  none  ought  to 
wish  to  hare  one,  fkr  letf  to  tnu'  to  having  one.  A  roan 
sboold  not  keep  fine  dothet  locked  up  in  his  chest,  only 
that  his  relet  may  occasionally  show  off  in  them :  no,  nor 
yet  strut  about  in  them  in  his  chamber  but  that  his  valet 
tatf  puff  him  and  his  finery  abroad.  What  migbt  not  he 
have  done  who  wrote  Raaadas  In  the  evenings  of  eight 
days  to  get  money  enough  for  his  mother's  Ibneral  ex- 


Kir. 


crisis,  that  there  are  few,  I  think,  who 
wiU  ol^ect  to  seeing  some  stanzas  of  them 
here. 

**  Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shlver'd, 

And  Its  fragments  ara  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  1  feel  that  my  soul  is  dellver'd 

To  pain—  it  shall  not  be  Its  slave. 
Thera  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me ; 

Thqr  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn— 
Thay  may  tortura,  but  sludl  not  subdue  me— 

Tb  or  lAes  that  I  think  —  not  of  them. 

**  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me  \ 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  Ibrsake ; 
Though  lov'd,  thou  Ibreborest  to  grieve  me  i 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  oouldst  shake  \ 
Tbough  trusted,  thou  didst  not  dtsrlahn  mei| 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly ; 
Though  watcbAal,  'twas  not  to  defiime  me ; 

Mor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

**  From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  whkh  hath  perlsh*d. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherlsh'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all  x 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  Is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  Urd  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spbit  of  tkee.*' 

On  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  his  handwriting, 
dated  April  14.  1816,  I  find  the  following 
list  of  his  attendants,  with  an  annexed  out- 
line of  his  projected  tour  :  —  "  Servanii,  — 
Berger,  a  Swiss,  William  Fletcher,  and  Ro- 
bert Rushton  —  John  William  PoUdori, 
M.D.  —  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
(perha^)  France."  The  two  English  ser- 
vants. It  will  be  observed,  were  the  same 
"yeoman"  and  "page"  who  had  set  out 
with  him  on  his  youthful  travels  in  1809 ; 
and  now, — for  the  second  and  last  time 
taking  leave  of  his  country,  —  on  the  25th 
of  April  he  sailed  for  Ostend. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Byron  now  took  leave  of  England  were  such 
as,  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  person,  could 
not  be  considered  otherwise  tmm  disastrous 
and  humiliating.  He  had,  in  the  course 
of  one  short  year,  gone  through  every 
variety  of  domestic  misery  : — had  seen  his 
hearth  eight  or  nine  times  pro&ned  by  the 
visitations  of  the  law,  and  been  only  saved 

pcnses?— As  it  is,  what  has  not  Johnson  done?  Is  It  no- 
thing to  be  the  first  intellect  of  an  age  f  And  who  seriously 
talks  even  of  Burke,  as  having  been  more  than  a  clever 
boy  In  the  presence  of  old  Samuel  ?  '*—  Amom.  MS.1 
1  C**/ia.  For  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  bore  will  be  herp. 
Come,  come :  nay,  I'm  ofT. 

Tra.  You  are  right,  and  111  follow ; 

'Tis  high  time  for  a  '  Sic  nte  tervavit  ApoUo,* " 

The  Bhuit  a  Literary  Eclogue :  Workt,  p.  609.] 
s  Dated  April  16. 

>  It  will  be  seen,  fhim  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  firrt 
stance  of  that  most  cordial  of  Farewells,  **  My  boat  is  on 
the  shore,"  was  also  written  at  this  time. 
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from  a  prison  by  the  privHeges  of  his  rank. 
He  had  alienated,  as  far  as  they  had  ever 
been  his,  the  affections  of  his  wife  ;  and 
now,  r^ected  by  her,  and  condemned  by  the 
world,  was  betaking  himself  to  an  exile 
which  had  not  even  the  dignity  of  appearing 
voluntary,  as  the  excommunicating  voice  of 
society  seemed  to  leave  him  no  other  r^ 
source.  Ilad  he  been  of  that  class  of 
unfeeling  and  self-satisfied  natures  from 
whose  hard  surface  the  reproaches  of 
others  fall  pointless,  he  might  have  found 
in  insensibility  a  sure  refuge  asainst  re- 
proach ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
sensitiveness  that  kept  him  so  awake  to  the 
applauses  of  mankind  rendered  him,  in 
a  still  more  intense  degree,  alive  to  their 
censure.  Even  the  strange,  perverse  plea^ 
sure  which  he  felt  in  painting  himself 
unamiably  to  the  world  aid  not  prevent 
him  from  being  both  startled  and  pained 
when  the  world  took  him  at  his  word  ; 
and,  like  a  child  in  a  mask  before  a  lookins* 
glass,  the  dark  semblance  which  he  had, 
half  in  sport,  put  on,  when  reflected  back 
upon  him  from  the  mirror  of  public  opinion, 
shocked  even  himself. 

Thus  surrounded  by  vexations,  and  thus 
deeplv  feeling  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  Aat  any  other  spirit  but  his  own  would 
have  sunk  under  the  stmgele,  and  lost, 
perhaps  irrecoverably,  that  level  of  self- 
esteem  which  alone  affords  a  stand  against 
the  shocks  of  fortune.  But  in  him, — fur- 
nished as  was  his  mind  with  reserves  of 
stren^h,  waiting  to  be  called  out, — the 
very  intensity  of  the  pressure  brought  re- 
lief by  the  proportionate  re-action  wnich  it 
produced.  Had  his  transgressions  and  frail- 
ties been  visited  with  no  more  than  their 
due  portion  of  punishment,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  very  diffbrent  result 
would  have  ensued.  Not  only  would  such 
an  excitement  have  been  insufficient  to 
waken  up  the  new  energies  still  dormant 
in  him,  but  that  consciousness  of  his  own 
errors,  which  was  for  ever  livelily  pre- 
sent in  his  mind,  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  left,  undisturbed  by  any 
ui\just  provocation,  to  work  its  usual  soften- 
ing ancl,  perhaps,  humbling  influences  on  his 
spirit.  But, — luckily,  as  it  proved,  for  the 
further  triumphs  of  his  eenius, — no  such 
moderation  was  exercised.     The  storm  of 


1  In  one  of  hit  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  decUrea  it  to  be 
his  own  opinion  that  "  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  ge- 
nerally the  result  of  *  an  uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body ;  * 
disease  or  deformi^,*'  he  adds,  **  have  been  the  attend- 
ants of  many  <tf  our  best.  Collins  mad--  Chatterton,  / 
think,  mad  — Cowper  mad— Pope  crooked  —  Milton 
blind,"  Ac.  fte. 


invective  raised  around  him,  so  ntteriv  out  of 
proportion  with  his  offences,  and  uie  base 
calumnies  that  were  ereiy  where  heaped 
upon  his  name,  left  to  lus  wounded  pride  no 
other  resource  than  in  Ae  same  summomng 
up  of  strangdi,  the  same  instinct  of  resistance 
to  iivjustice,  which  had  first  forced  out  the 
energies  of  his  youthful  genius,  and  was  now 
destined  to  give  a  idll  bolder  and  k)ftier 
range  to  its  powers. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  without  truth,  said  of 
him  by  Goethe,  that  he  was  itt8|Nred  by  the 
Genius  of  Pain  •.  for,  fitim  the  first  to  the 
last  of  his  ai^tated  career,  evenr  fiiesh  re- 
cruitment of  his  faculties  was  imbibed  from 
that  bitter  source.  His  chief  incentive, 
when  a  boy,  to  distinction  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  noark  of  deformity  on  his  powni, 
by  an  acute  sense  of  which  he  was  first 
stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.'  As, 
with  an  evident  reference  to  his  own  firte, 
he  himself  describes  the  feeling, — 

**  Defisrmlty  is  daring. 
It  is  iU  essence  to  oVrtake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itaelf  the  equal,  — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    There  Is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  moTenents,  to  bceome 
All  that  the  others  cannot.  In  such  things 
As  sUU  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first.**  * 

Then  came  the  dtsimpointment  of  hb 
youthful  passion, — the  lassitude  and  re- 
morse of  premature  excess^ — the  lone  friend- 
lessness  of  his  entrance  into  life,  and  the 
ruthless  assault  upon  his  first  literary  efforts, 
— all  links  in  that  chain  of  trials,  errors,  and 
sufferings,  by  which  his  great  mind  was  grs- 
duallv  and  painfully  drawn  out ;  — all  h^- 
ing  tneir  respective  shares  in  accompliriiing 
that  destiny  which  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  the  triumphal  march  of  his  genhis 
should  be  over  the  waste  and  ruins  of  his 
heart.  He  appeared,  indeed,  himself  to 
have  had  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  it 
was  out  of  such  ordeals  his  strength  snd 
glory  were  to  arise,  as  his  whole  life  was 
passed  in  courting  agitation  and  difficulties ; 
and  whenever  the  scenes  around  him  were 
too  tame  to  furnish  such  excitement,  he 
flew  to  fimcy  or  memory  for  "  thorns"  where- 
on to  **  lean  his  breast.** 

But  the  greatest  of  his  trials,  as  well  as 
triumphs,  was  yet  to  come.  The  last  sta^ 
of  this  painful,  though  glorious,  course,  m 

*  The  Deformed  Transformed.    Worki,  p.  SOL 
Z**  Whosoerer,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  hath  any  thing  fixed 
in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  per- 
petual spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  delirer  hlmseir  from 
scorn  I  therefore  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold. 
— JSfMy  IV.] 
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which  freah  power  was,  at  erery  step,  wrung 
from  out  his  soul,  was  that  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  his  marriage  and  its  results, — 
without  which,  dear  as  was  the  price  paid 
by  him  in  peace  and  character,  nis  career 
would  have  been  incomplete,  and  the  world 
still  left  in  ignorance  of  the  full  compass  of 
his  genius.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  was  not  till  his  domestic  cnrcumstances 
began  to  darken  around  him  that  his  fancy, 
which  had  lonff  been  idle,  agnn  rose  upon 
the  wmg,— boUi  The  Si^e  of  Corinth  and 
Ptaisina  having  been  produced  but  a  short 
time  before  the  separation.  How  conscious 
he  was,  too,  that  the  turmoil  which  followed 
was  the  true  element  of  his  restless  spirit, 
may  be  collected  from  several  passages  of 
his  letters  at  that  period,  in  one  of  which 
he  even  mentions  that  his  health  had  become 
all  the  better  for  the  conflict. —"  It  is  odd," 
he  says,  **  but  agitation  or  contest  of  any 
kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and  sets 
me  up  for  the  time." 

This  buo^cy  it  was, — this  irrepressible 
spiing  of  mmd,  —  that  now  enabled  him  to 
bear  up  not  only  asainst  the  assaults  of  others, 
but,  what  was  stifi  more  difficult,  against  his 
own  thoughts  and  feehngs.  The  muster 
of  all  his  mental  resources  to  which,  in  self- 
defence,  he  had  been  driven,  but  opened  to  him 
the  yet  undreamed  extent  and  capacitv  of  his 
powers,  and  insfnred  him  with  a  proud  confi- 
dence that  he  should  yet  shine  down  these 
calumnious  nusts,  convert  censure  to  wonder, 
and  compel  even  those  who  could  not  fq>prove 
to  admire. 

The  route  which  he  now  took,  through 
Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  is  b^t  traced 
in  his  own  matchless  verses,  which  leave  a 
portion  of  their  glory  on  all  that  they  touch, 
and  lend  to  scenes,  already  clothed  with  im- 
mortality by  nature  and  by  history,  the  no 
less  durebte  associations  of  undying  song. 
I  On  his  leaving  Brussels,  an  incident  oc- 
I  curred  which  would  be  hardlv  worth  re- 
lating, were  it  not  for  the  proof  it  affi>rdB  of 
I  the  malicbus  assiduity  with  which  every 
thing  to  his  disadvantage  was  now  caught 
up  and  circulated  in  England.  Mr.Pryce 
Gordon,  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  him  during  nis  short  stay 
at  Brussels,  thus  relates  the  anecdote  :  — 

"Lord  Byron  travelled  in  a  huge  coach, 
copied  from  the  celebrated  one  of  Napoleon, 
taken  at  Genappe,  with  additions.  Besides 
ti&t  de  repot,  it  contained  a  librair,  a  plate- 
chest,  and  eyerj  apparatus  for  cuning  in  it. 
It  was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  capa<- 
cioiis  for  his  baggage  and  suite;  and  he 


(b 


1  ZKMiar  Vtjcb  Gordon,  in  ISSl,  pabUihed  Ms  **  Per- 
lonal  Memoln,"  In  two  roIuniM,  tTO.3 


purchased  a  calcche  at  Brussels  for  his 
servants.  ^  It  broke  down  going  to  Waterloo, 
and  I  advised  him  to  return  it,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  a  crazy  machine  ;  but  as  he  had  made 
a  deposit  of  forty  Napoleons  ^certainly 
double  its  value),  the  honest  Flemuig  would 
not  consent  to  restore  the  cash,  or  take 
back  his  packing  case,  except  under  a  for- 
feiture of  thirty  Napoleons.  As  his  Lord- 
ship was  to  set  out  the  following  day,  he 
bemed  me  to  make  the  best  arrangement  I 
could  in  the  affiur.  He  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  departure,  than  the  worthy  telSer  in- 
serted a  paragraph  in  *  The  Brussels  Oracle,' 
stating  'that  the  noble  milor  Jngiait  had 
absconded  with  his  cal^e,  value  1800 
francsr"» 

In  the  Courier  of  May  13.,  the  Brussels 
account  of  this  transaction  is  thus  copied :  — 

**  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Dutch  Mail,  dated  Brussels,  May  8th  :  —  In 
the  Journal  de  Bclgique,  of  this  date,  is  a 
petition  from  a  coacnmaker  at  Brussels  to 
the  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premier 
Instance,  stating  that  he  has  sold  to  Lord 
Bvron  a  carriage,  &c.  for  1882  francs,  of 
wnich  he  has  received  847  francs  ;  but  that 
his  Lordship,  who  is  going  away  the  same 
day,  refuses  to  pay  him  the  remaining  1035 
francs ;  he  hem  permission  to  seize  the 
carriage,  &c.  This  being  granted,  he  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  proper  officer,  who  went 
to  signify  the  above  to  Lord  Bvron,  and  was 
informed  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  that 
his  Lordship  was  gone  without  having  given 
him  any  thin^  to  pay  the  debt,  on  which 
the  officer  seized  a  chaise  belonging  to  his 
Lordship  as  security  for  the  amount." 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing month  that  a  contradiction  of  this 
falsehood,  stating  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  above  related,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  a 
letter  from  Brussels,  signed  "  Pryce  L. 
Gordon." 

Another  anecdote,  of  far  more  interest, 
has  been  furnished  from  the  same  respect- 
able source.  It  appears  that  the  two  first 
stanzas  of  the  verses  relating  to  Waterloo, 
**  Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire*s 
dust^,"  were  written  at  Brussels,  after  a 
visit  to  that  memorable  field,  and  transcribed 
by  Lord  Byron,  next  morning,  in  an  album 
belonging  to  the  lady  of  the  gentleman  who 
communicates  the  anecdote. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  he  had  written  them 
(says  the  relater),  the  well-known  artist,  R. 
K.  Keinagle,  a  friend  of  mine,  arrived  in 
Brussels,  when  I  invited  him  to  dine  with 

*  Chlldo  Harold,  einto  8.  tluitt  17. 
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me,  mad  showed  him  the  lines,  requestiiig 
him  to  embellish  them  with  an  appropriate 
Tignette  to  the  following  passage :  -^ 


M  I 


hit  iMk  flight  the  haofhtj  Mfto  flew, 
tors,  with  bloodjr  beak,  the  fetal  plain  \ 
Planed  with  the  shafta  oTbaMled  BatkMii  thraogh. 


Aabitkn'a  UK  tad  labowi.  all  wave  rain  ^ 
la  wean  the  ahattwM  Uoka  of  the  world*!  brokao  ehata.* 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a 
spirited  chained  eagle,  grasping  tne  earth 
with  his  talons. 

"  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  Lordship, 
and  mentioned  havins  got  this  clever  artist 
to  draw  a  visnette  to  his  beautiful  lines,  and 
the^  liberty  he  had  taken  bv  altering  the 
action  of  the  eaole.  In  reply  to  this,  he 
wrote  to  me,  — *  Keina^e  is  a  better  poet 
and  a  better  omothologist  than  I  am ;  eagles, 
and  all  birds  of  prey,  attack  with  their  talons, 
and  not  with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered 
the  line  thus:  — 


M 


*  Then  tore,  with  bloodj  takm,  the  rent  |daln.* 


This  is,  I  think,  a  better  Une,  besides  its 

fietical  justice.'  I  need  hardly  add,  when 
communicated  this  flattering  compliment 
to  the  painter,  that  he  was  highly  grati- 
fied." 

From  Brussels  the  noble  traveller  pursued 
his  course  along  the  Rhine, — a  Une  of  road 
which  he  has  strewed  over  with  all  the 
riches  of  poesy  ;  and,  arriving  at  Geneva, 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  well-known  hotel, 
S^cheron.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at 
this  place,  he  removed  to  a  villa,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Diodati,  verv  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Lake, 
where  he  established  his  residence  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 

I  shall  now  give  the  few  letters  in  my 
possession  written  by  him  at  this  time,  and 
then  subjoin  to  them  such  anecdotes  as  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the 
same  period. 


1  ['*  It  waa  on  the  dajr,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of 
Jane,  1787.  between  the  houn  of  eleren  and  twel? e.  that 
I  wrote  the  latk  Unei  of  the  last  page.  In  a  lununer-houie  in 
vaj  garden.  After  laying  down  mj  pen.  I  took  wreral 
turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which 
Gommaiuls  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains.  The  atr  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene, 
the  dlTer  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  wlU  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  Joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  per- 
haps, the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  1  had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  what- 
■oever  might  be  the  ftiture  date  of  my  Hlstoiy,  the  life  of 
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Lnna  Ml.       TO  MB.  KUMUT. 
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Ouehy, 


f  Jnsamif,  Jane  ST.  1816. 


"  I  am  thus  far  (kept  by  stress  of  weather) 
on  my  way  back  to  Diodati  (near  Geneva) 
from  a  vovage  in  my  boat  round  the  Lake ; 
and  I  enclose  you  a  sprig  of  GihbotCi  aeada 
and  some  rosenleaves  mmi  his  garden,  which, 
with  part  of  his  house,  I  have  just  seen. 
You  will  find  honourable  menticm,  in  his 
Life,  made  of  this  '  acada,'  when  he  walked 
out  on  the  night  of  concluding  his  hiatory.  i 
The  garden  and  iummerUtouMc^  where  he 
composed,  are  ne^ected,  and  the  last  uU 
terly  decayed ;  but  th^  still  show  it  as  his 
*  cabinet,*  and  seem  perfectly  aware  of  his 
memory. 

"  My  route  through  Flanders,  and  by  the 
Rhine,  to  Switseriand,  was  all  I  expected, 
and  more. 

*'  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground, 
with  the  H^loise  before  me  ;  and  am  struck, 
to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express,  with  the 
force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  and 
the  beauty  of  tneir  reality. «  Meillerie, 
Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  de 
Chillon,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  say 
little,  because  all  I  could  say  must  fiiU  short 
of  the  impressions  they  stamp. 

**  Three  days  aoo,  we  were  most  neariy 
wrecked  in  a  squafl  off  Meillerie,  and  driven 
to  shore.  I  ran  no  risk,  bdng  so  near  the 
rocks,  and  a  good  swimmer  ;  but  our  party 
were  wet,  and  incommoded  a  good  desL 
The  wind  was  strong  enough  to  blow  down 
some  trees,  as  we  found  at  landing :  how- 
ever, aU  is  righted  and  right,  and  we  are 
thus  far  on  our  tetum. 

*'  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodati, 
left  betund  in  hospital  with  a  sprained  ankle, 
which  he  acquired  in  tumbling  firom  a  wall 
—  he  can't  iump. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  wdl,  and 
have  received  for  me  certain  helms  and 
swords,  sent  firom  Waterloo,  which  I  rode 
over  with  pain  and  pleasure. 

"  I  have  finished  a  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold  (consisting  of  one   hundred   and 

the  historian  mutt  be  short  and  precarioua.  I  will  add 
two  Ihcts,  which  have  sddom  occurred  in  the  eoaspoaitioii 
of  six,  or  at  least  of  five,  quartos.  1.  Bty  ftrst  rongli 
manuscript,  without  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent 
to  the  press.  9.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by  any  human 
eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer :  the 
faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own.".—  grtiew*# 
Life,  p.  355.] 

3  t"  The  extreme  freshness  of  the  traditions,  and  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  spot,  gave  a  reaU^  to  Uie 
fiction  of  an  extraordinary  kind*  It  required  great  power 
of  genius  to  make  the  associations  of  a  fiction  squunately 
felt  in  this  magnificent  country.**—  Sib  Jamss  Mackw- 
TOSB  :  Lt^,  vol.  11.  p.S98.] 
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serenteen  stanias),  longer  than  either  of 
the  two  former,  and  in  some  parts,  it  may 
be,  better ;  but  of  course  on  that  I  cannot 
determine.  I  shall  send  it  by  the  first  safe- 
looking  opportunity.    Eyer,  SccJ* 

Lims  MIL       TO  MB.  MUBRAT. 

**  Dlodid,  tkou  Oenera,  July  89. 1818. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  apo,  and 
Dr.Polidori  received  your  letter;  but  the 
packet  has  not  made  its  appearance,  nor  the 
epistle^  of  which  you  gave  notice  therein. 
I  enclose  you  an  advertisement  i,  which  was 
copied  by  Dr.Polidori,  and  which  appears 
to  be  alwnt  the  most  impudent  imposition 
that  ever  issued  firom  Grub  Street.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  all  this 
trash,  nor  whence  it  may  spring,  — '  Odes 
to  St.  Helena,' — *  Farewells  to  Engkind,' 
&c.  &C. ;  and  if  it  can  be  disavowed,  or  is 
worth  disavowing,  you  have  full  authority 
to  do  so.  I  never  wrote,  nor  conceived,  a 
line  on  any  thing  of  the  kind,  any  more 
than  of  two  other  things  with  which  I  was 
saddled  —  something  about  '  Gaul,'  and 
another  about '  Mrs.  La  Valette ; '  and  as  to 
the '  LOy  of  France,'  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  oeld)rating  a  turnip.  On  the  *  Moniing  of 
m^  Daught^s  Birth,'  I  had  other  things  to 
tlunk  of  than  verses  ;  and  should  never  nave 
dreamed  of  such  an  invention,  tiU  Mr.  John- 
ston and  his  pamphlet's  advertisement  broke 
in  upon  me  with  a  new  hgfat  on  the  crafts 
and  subtleties  of  the  demon  of  printing, — 
or  rather  publishing. 

'*I  did  hope  tbat  some  succeeding  lie 
would  have  superseded  the  thousand  and 
one  which  were  accumulated  during  last 
^finter.  I  can  forgive  whatever  may  be  said 
of  or  against  me,  but  not  what  they  make 
me  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to 
answer  for  what  I  have  written ;  but  it  were 
too  much  for  Job  himself  to  bear  what  one 
has  not.  I  suspect  that  when  the  Arab 
Patriarch  wished  that  his  *  enem jr  had  written 
a  book,'  he  did  not  anticipate  his  own  name 
on  the  title-^e.  I  feel  quite  as  much 
bored  with  this  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and 
more  than  I  should  be,  if  I  had  not  a 
headach. 

**  Of  Glenarvon^  Madame  de  Stael  told  me 
(ten  days  ago,  at  Copet)  marvellous  and 

>  Hm  fi>llowiog  WM  tlM  adTertiaemMit  mdoMd :— • 

'*  NflaUy  printed  and  hot-prwsed,  Sv.  Sd. 
**  Lord  Syroo'i  Farewell  to  England*  with  Throe  other 
Poems— .Ode  to  St.  Helena,  to  My  Daughter  on  her 
BlrthdjqTt  and  to  the  Lily  of  Franra. 
**  Printed  by  J.  Johnston.  Cheapdde,  205. ;  Oxford,  9. 
**  The  abore  heaatiful  Poems  will  be  read  with  the 
most  llTely  interest,  as  tt  Is  probable  they  will  be  the  last 
of  the  antbor's  that  wUl  appear  fai  England.'* 
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^evous  things  ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
It  but  the  motto,  which  promises  amiably 
'  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy.'  If  such  be  the 
posy,  what  should  the  ring  be  ?  '  a  name  to 
all  succeeding 3, '  &c.  The  generous  moment 
selected  for  the  publication  is  probably  its 
kindest  accompaniment,  and  —  truth  to  say 
—  the  time  iiw#  well  chosen.  I  have  not 
even  a  guess  at  the  contents,  except  from 
the  very  vague  accounts  I  have  heard. 

**  I  oug^t  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of 
this  letter.  It  is  not  my  fiiult  altogether, 
and  I  shall  be  but  too  hjoppy  to  drop  the 
subject  when  others  will  allow  me. 

'*  I  am  in  tolerable  plight,  and  in  my  last 
letter  told  you  what  Ihmi  done  in  the  way 
of  all  rhyme.  I  trust  that  you  prosper,  and 
that  vour  authors  are  in  eood  condition.  I 
should  suppose  your  stud  has  recdved  some 
increase,  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram  must  be 
a  good  horse  ;  does  he  run  next  meeting  ? 
I  hope  you  will  beat  the  Row.  Yours 
alway,  ftc.** 

LsrmSM.       TO  MB.  BOOBB8. 

*•  DiodaU,  near  OeiMffa,  Jnly  ».  1816. 

''Do  you  recollect  a  book,  Mathieson's 
Letters  4,  which  you  lent  me,  which  I  have 
still,  and  yet  hope  to  return  to  your  library  ? 
Well,  I  have  encountered  at  Copet  and 
elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent,  that  same 
Bonstetten,  to  whom  I  lent  the  translation 
of  his  correspondent's  epistles,  for  a  few 
days  ;  but  all  he  could  remember  of  Gray 
amounts  to  little,  exc^  that  he  was  the 
most '  melancholy  and  gentleman-like'  of  all 
possible  poets.  jBonstetten  himself  is  a  fine 
and  very  lively  old  man,  and  much  esteemed 
by  his  compatriots  ;  he  is  also  a  SitinUeur 
of  good  repute,  and  all  his  ftiends  have  a 
mania  of  addressing  to  him  volumes  of 
letters  ^Mathieson,  Muller  the  historian, 
&c.  &c  He  is  a  good  deal  at  Copet,  where 
I  have  met  him  a  tew  times.  All  there  are 
well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sony  to  say, 
looks  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health.  Schlcigel 
is  in  hi^  force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as 
ever. 

**!  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Rhine  route,  and  Basle,  Berne,  Morat, 
and  Lausanne.  1  have  circumnavigated  the 
Lake,  and  go  to  Chamouni  with  die  first  fair 

*  [A  novel  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.    See  Byboniana.] 

*  The  motto  b  from  the  Ckirsair— 

**  He  left  a  name  to  all  lucoeeding  times, 
LinkM  with  one  rlrtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.** 

*  ["  Letters  written  ttom  various  Parte  of  the  Continent, 
between  the  Years  1785  and  1794."  M.  Mathieton  died 
at  WorUts,  in  I>essau,  18S1.1 
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weather ;  but  reaUjr  we  hsre  had  latdy  such 
stupid  mists,  logs,  and  perpetual  density, 
that  one  would  think  Castlereagh  had  the 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
also  on  his  hands.  I  need  say  nothing  to 
you  of  these  parts,  you  havuis  traversed 
them  already.  I  do  not  think  of  Italy  before 
September.  I  have  read  Glenarvon,  and 
have  also  seen  Ben.  Constant's  Adolphe,  and 
his  preface,  denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a 
won  which  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression, 
but  verv  consistent  with  the  consequences  of 
not  being  in  love,  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
disagreeable  as  any  thing,  except  being  so. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  such  Bent  (as 
he  calls  them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  as 
his  hero  and  heroine's. 

*'  There  is  a  third  canto  (a  longer  than 
either  of  the  former)  of  Childe  Harold 
finished,  and  some  smaller  things, — amonff 
them  a  story  on  the  Ch&teau  de  C^llon  ;  I 
only  wut  a  good  opportunity  to  transmit 
them  to  the  gnmd  Murray,  who,  I  hope, 
flourishes.  Wnere  is  Moore  ?  Why  u  ne 
not  out  ?  My  love  to  him,  and  my  perfect 
consideration  and  remembrances  to  all,  par- 
ticularly to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and  to 
your  Duchess  of  Somerset.  > 

-Ever.  Ac." 

**?.$. — I  send  ^ou  %fac-^mile,  a  note  of 
Bonstetten's,  thinking  you  might  like  to  see 
the  hand  of  Oray's  correspondent.* 

Lirm  M6.     TO  HR.  MURRAY. 

**  Diodati,  SapC  ».  isie. 

"  I  am  veiy  much  flattered  by  Mr.  (HflTord's 
good  opinion  of  the  MSS.,  and  shall  be  still 
more  so  if  it  answers  your  expectations  and 
justifies  his  kindness.  I  likea  it  myself,  but 
that  must  go  for  nothing.  The  feehngs  with 
which  most  of  it  was  written  need  not  be 
envied  me.  With  regard  to  the  price,  / 
fixed  none,  but  left  it  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  Mr. 
Shelley,  and  yourself,  to  arrange.  Of 
course,  they  would  do  their  best ;  and  as  to 
yourself,  I  Icnew  you  would  make  no  diffi- 
culties. But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kinnaird 
perfectly,  that  the  concluding  >?tv  hundred 
should  be  onlv  conditional ;  wtnifoT  my  own 
sake.  I  wish  it  to  be  added,  only  in  case  of 
vour  selling  a  certain  number,  that  number  to 
be  fixed  by  yownelf,  I  hope  this  is  fair.  In 
every  thine  of  this  kind  there  must  be  risk  ; 
and  till  that  be  past,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  would  not  willinely  add  to  it,  par- 
ticularlv  in  times  like  the  present  And 
pray  always  recollect  that  nothing  could 
mortify  me  more  —  no  fiiilure  on  my  own 

1  (Ladf  Charlotte  Hjunllton,  leoond  daughter  of  Ar- 
chibald, ninth  Duke  of  Hamilton.    She  died  In  1897.] 
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part  —  than  haviQg  made  you  lose  by  any 
purchase  from  me. 

"  The  Monody^  was  written  by  request  of 
Mr.  Kinnaird  for  the  theatre.  I  did  as  well 
as  I  could  ;  but  where  1  have  not  my  choice 
I  pretend  to  answer  for  nothing.  Mr. 
H(M>house  and  m  vself  are  just  returaed  fitm 
a  journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We 
have  been  to  the  Orindelwald,  and  the 
Jungfinu,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp  ;  and  seen  torrents  of  mne 
hundred  feet  in  fall,  and  glaciers  of  ail 
dimensions  :  we  have  heard  shepherds*  pipes, 
and  avalandies,  and  looked  on  the  clouds 
foaming  up  fit>m  the  valleys  below  us,  like 
the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.  Chamoani, 
and  tnat  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month 
ago :  but  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it 
is  not  equal  in  wildness  to  the  Jun^frau, 
the  Eighers,  the  Shreckhom,  and  the  Kose 
Glaciers. 

**  We  set  oir  for  Italy  next  week.  The 
road  is  within  this  month  infested  with 
bandits,  but  we  must  take  our  chance  and 
such  precautions  as  are  requimte. 

«  Ever,  &c 

"  P.  8. — My  best  remembrances  to  Mr. 
Oiflbrd.  Pray  say  all  that  can  be  said  frcMn 
me  to  him. 

**I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Maturin  did  not 
like  Phillips's  picture.  I  thought  it  was 
reckoned  a  good  one.  If  he  hid  made  the 
speech  on  Uie  original,  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  more  readily  fonnven  by  the 
proprietor  and  the  painter  of  the  portrait 
•  •  ♦.»• 

Lnm  MS.     TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

*•  Diodatl.  Sept.  SO.  1S16. 

"  I  answered  your  obliging  letters  yester- 
dav :  to-day  the  Monody  arrived  with  its 
/i^i^Mige,  which  is,  I  presume,  a  separate 
pubhcation.    '  The  request  of  a  fiiend  : '  — 

**  *  Obliged  Xxj  hunger  and  request  of  Arleoda.* 

I  will  request  you  to  expunge  that  same, 
unless  vou  please  to  add,  *  by  a  person  of 
quality,  or  '  of  wit  and  honour  about  town.' 
Merely  say,  *  written  to  be  spoken  at  Drury 
Lane.  To-morrow  I  dine  at  Copet.  Satur- 
day I  strike  tents  for  Italy.  Tnis  evening, 
on  the  lake  in  my  boat  with  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail  slipped 
in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  on 
one  of  my  legs  Tthe  wortt,  luckily)  as  to 
make  me  do  a  foolish  thing,  viz.  tofabd — a 
downright  swoon ;   the  tmng   must   have 


*  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan,  which  waa 
ipoken  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.    [See  ITorAr,  p.  47S.] 
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some  nerye  or  other,  for  the  bone  it 
not  iqiured,  and  hardly  painful  (it  is  six 
hours  since),  and  cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some 
apprehension  and  much  sprinkling  of  water 
to  recover  me.  The  sensation  was  a  very 
odd  one  i  I  never  had  but  two  such  before, 
once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from  a  stone, 
several  years  ago,  and  once  Qoog  ago  also) 
in  foiling  into  a  great  wreath  of  snow ;  —  a 
sort  of  grev  gidmnoss  first,  then  nothingness, 
and  a  total  loss  of  memory  on  bqpnning  to 
recover.  The  last  part  is  not  disagreeeble, 
if  one  did  not  Bod  it  again. 

**  You  want  the  original  MSS.  Mr. 
Davies  has  thefovt  fair  copy  in  my  own 
hand,  and  I  have  the  roupi  composition 
here,  and  will  send  or  save  it  for  you,  since 
you  wish  it. 

*'  With  regard  to  your  new  literary  project, 
if  any  thing  foils  in  the  way  which  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  suit  you,  I  will 
send  you  what  I  can.  At  present  I  must  lay 
by  a  little,  having  pretty  well  exhausted 
myself  in  what  I  have  sent  you.  Italy  or 
Dalmatia  and  another  summer  may,  or  may 
not,  set  me  off  again.  I  have  no  plans,  and 
am  nearly  as  inmfferent  what  may  come  as 
where  I  go.  I  shall  take  Felicia  Hemans' 
*  Restoration,'  &c.  with  me ;  it  is  a  good 
poem— —very. 

**  Fray  repeat  inv  best  thanks  and  remem- 
brances to  Mr.  Gifilord  for  all  his  trouble  and 
good  nature  towards  me. 

"  Do  not  foncy  me  liud  up,  from  the  be- 
gjnnJM  of  tins  scrawL  I  teU  yon  the  acci- 
dent  for  want  of  better  to  say ;  but  it  is 
over,  and  I  am  only  wondering  what  the 
deuce  was  the  matter  with  me. 

^  I  have  lately  been  over  all  the  Bernese  Alps 
and  their  lakes.  I  think  many  of  the  scenes 
(some  of  which  were  not  those  usually  fre- 
quented hf  the  English)  finer  than  Chamouni, 
which  I  visited  some  time  before.  I  have 
been  to  Clarens  again,  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains behind  it :  of  this  tour  I  kept  a  short 
journal  for  my  sister,  which  I  sent  yesterday 
in  three  letters.  It  is  not  all  for  perusal ; 
but  if  vou  like  to  hear  about  the  romantic 
part,  she  will,  I  dare  sav,  show  you  what 
touches  upon  the  rocks,  &c 

**  Christabel  —  I  won't  have  any  one  sneer 
at  Christabel :  it  is  a  fine  wild  poem. 

**  Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  see  the  An- 
tiquary, and  lam  going  to  take  it  to  her 
to-morrow.  She  has  nmde  Copet  as  agree- 
able as  society  and  talent  can  make  any  place 
on  earth.  "  Yours  ever,  "  N." 

From  the  Journal  mentioned  in  the  for&- 
coii^  letter,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  fol- 
I  lowing  extracts  :  — 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

«*  September  18.  1816* 

"  Yesterday,  September  17th,  I  set  out 
with  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  an  excursion  of  some 
days  to  the  mountains. 

*'  September  17. 

**  Rose  at  five ;  left  Diodati  about  seven, 
in  one  of  the  country  carriages  (a  char-a- 
banc),  our  servants  on  horseback.  Weather 
very  fine ;  the  lake  calm  and  clear  ;  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  Argentieres  both 
very  distinct ;  the  borders  of  the  lake  beau- 
tiful.   Reached  Lausanne   before    sunset ; 

stopped  and  slept  at .    Went  to  bed  at 

nine  :  slept  till  five  o'clock. 

**  September  18. 

**  Called  bv  my  courier ;  got  up.  Hob- 
house walked  on  before.  A  mile  from  Lau- 
sanne the  road  overflowed  by  the  lake  ; 
got  on  horseback  and  rode  till  within  a  mile 
of  Vcvay.  The  colt  young,  but  went  very 
welL  Overtook  Hobhouse,  and  resumed  the 
carriage,  which  is  an  open  one.  Stopped  at 
Vevay  two  hours  (the  second  time  I  had 
visited  it) ;  walked  to  the  church ;  view  from 
the  churchyard  superb ;  within  it  General 
Ludlow's  (the regicide's)  monument. —  black 
marble  —  long  inscription  —  Latin,  but  sim- 
ple ;  he  was  an  exue  two-«md-thirty  years 
—  one  of  King  Charles's  judges.  Near  him 
Broughton  (who  read  King  Charles's  sen- 
tence to  Charles  Stuart)  is  buried,  with  a 
queer  and  rather  canting,  but  still  a  republi- 
can, inscription.  Ludlow's  house  shown  ;  it 
retains  still  its  inscription  — '  Omne  solum 
forti  patria.*  Walked  down  to  the  lake 
side  ;  servants,  carriage,  saddle-horses  —  all 
set  off  and  lefl  us  planies  id,  by  some  mis- 
take, and  we  walked  on  afler  them  towards 
Clarens  :  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  over- 
took them  at  last.  Arrived  the  second  time 
(first  time  was  by  water)  at  Clarens.  Went 
to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know 
not  whom  ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
again.  On  our  return  met  an  English  party 
in  a  carriage ;  a  lady  in  it  fost  asleep  —  fast 
asleep  in  the  most  antinarcotic  spot  in  the 
world  —  excellent!  I  remember,  at  Cha- 
mouni, in  the  very  eyes  of  Mont  Blanc, 
hearing  another  woman,  English  also,  ex- 
claim to  her  party '  Did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  more  rural  f* — as  if^it  was  Highgate, 
or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton,  or  Hayes,  — 
*  Rural  I '  quotha.  —  Rocks,  pines,  torrents, 
glaciers,  clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow 
for  above  them  —  and  *  rural ! ' 

**  After  a  slight    and  short  dinner  we 
visited  the  Chateau  de  Clarens ;  an  English 
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woman  hM  reotod  k  reeentljr  (it  «w  not  let 
when  I  saw  it  fint) ;  the  rotes  are  gone  with 
their  summer ;  the  fian3 j  out,  but  the  ser- 
vants desired  os  to  walk  over  the  interior 
of  the  mansion.  Saw  on  the  table  of  the 
saloon  Blair's  Sennons  and  soaicbod)r  else's 
(I  forget  who's)  sermons,  and  a  set  of  noisy 
children.  Saw  all  worth  aeeinc,  and  then 
descended  to  the  *  Bosquet  de  June,' &c  &c ; 
our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eter- 
nally cottfiMmdiiw  with  St.  Preuz,  and  mix- 
ing the  man  and  the  book.  Went  again  as 
fiur  as  Chillon  to  revisit  the  little  torrent 
from  the  hill  behind  it.  Sunset  reflected  in 
the  lake.  Have  to  ^  up  at  five  to-morrow 
to  cross  the  mmmtains  on  horsdMck ;  car- 
riage to  be  sent  round ;  lodged  at  my  old 
cottage  —  hosfntaUe  and  oomK)rtable ;  tired 
with  a  lonstsh  ride  on  the  colt,  and  the  sub- 
sequent j^ting  of  the  char-Jk-banc,  and  my 
scramble  in  the  hot  sun. 

''Mem.  The  corporal  who  showed  the 
wonders  of  Chillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blucher, 
and  (to  my  mind)  as  great  a  man  ;  he  was 
deaf  also,  and  thinking  every  one  else  so, 
roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fear- 
fully that  U.  got  out  of  humour.  However, 
we  saw  things  from  the  gallows  to  the  dun- 
geons (the  poience  and  the  oackois),  and  r^ 
turned  to  Clarena  with  more  freedom  than 
belonged  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

•*  Septombcr  1». 

**  Rose  at  five.  Crossed  the  mountains  to 
Montbovon  on  horseback,  and  on  mules, 
and,  by  dint  of  scrambling,  on  foot  also ;  the 
whole  route  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  now 
to  me  almost  as  indistinct.  I  am  so  tired ; 
— for  thouffh  healthy,  I  have  not  the  strength 
I  possessed  but  a  few  years  ago.  At  fifont- 
bovon  we  breakfiuted;  aftowards,  on  a 
steep  ascent  dismounted  i  tumbled  down  ; 
cut  a  finger  open  ;  the  baggace  also  got  loose 
and  fell  down  a  ravine,  tifi  stopped  by  a 
larse  tree ;  recovered  baggase  ;  horse  tired 
and  drooping  ;  mounted  mule.  At  the  ap- 
proach or  the  summit  of  Dent  Jument  ■  dis- 
mounted again  with  Hobhouse  and  all  the 
party.  Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  mountains  ;  left  our  quadrupeds  with 
a  shepherd,  and  ascended  farther  ;  came  to 
some  snow  in  patdies;  upon  which  m^  fore- 
head's perspiration  fell  like  rain,  makwg  the 
same  cunts  as  in  a  sieve ;  the  chill  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I 
scrambled  on  and  upwards.   Hobhouse  went 


1  Dent  de  Jaxaan, 


•I 


H«rk  I  the  note 


The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed  >-> 
For  here  the  patriarchal  dajri  are  not 


to  the  huliest  jpimmcle;  I  did  not,  but 
paused  winiin  a  few  yards  (at  an  openiag  of 
the  chff).  In  coming  down,  the  guide  torn- 
bled  three  times ;  I  fell  a  lan|hiqg^  and  tum- 
bled too — the  descent  luckily  soft,  dioogfa 
steep  and  slipporv :  Hobhouse  also  fell,  Iwt 
nobody  hurt.  Tne  whole  of  the  mowntaimt 
scqierb.  A  shepherd  on  a  very  steep  and 
high  diff  pbtying  upon  his  pipe ;  very  di^ 
femt  from  AromHa,  where  I  saw  the  naston 
with  along  musket  instead  of  a  crooc,  and 
pistols  in  their  girdles.    Our  Swiss  sfaqp- 

"*s  pipe  waa 
able.    1  saw  a  4m>w  strayed  ;  son  told  that 


nerd's  pipe  was  sweet,  and  Jus  tune  agre^ 

itrayet' 
they  often  break  their  necks  on  and  over  the 


& 


crags.  Descended  to  Montbovon ;  pretty 
scraggy  village,  with  a  wild  river  and  a 
wooden  bridge.  Hobhouse  went  to  fish  ^- 
caught  one.  Our  carriage  not  come ;  our 
horses,  mules,  ftc.  knocked  up;  ourselves 
&tigued  :  but  M  much  the  better- 1  iWI 
Steep. 

'*  The  view  from  the  hi^^iest  points  of  to- 
dufn  journey  comprised  on  one  ride  the 
greatest  part  of  Lake  Leman  ;  on  the  other, 
the  valleys  and  mountain  of  the  Canton  of 
Fribourg,  and  an  immense  plain,  with  the 
UkeB  of  Neuchktd  and  Morat,  and  all  whidi 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  inherit ; 
we  had  both  sides  of  the  Jura  before  us  in 
one  point  of  view,  with  Alps  in  plenty.  In 
passing  a  ravine,  the  guide  recommended 
strenuously  a  quidLening  of  pace,  as  the  stones 
fidl  with  great  rapidity  and  occasional  da- 
mage ;  the  advice  is  excellent,  but,  like 
most  good  advice,  impracticaUe,  the  road 
being  so  rough  that  neither  mulea,  nor  man- 
kind, nor  horses,  can  make  any  violent  pro- 
gress. Passed  without  finacturea  or  menace 
thereof. 

"  The  music  of  the  cow's  bdls  (for  their 
wealth,  like  the  patriardis',  is  cattle)  in  the 
pastures,  which  reach  to  a  height  for  above 
any  mountains  in  Britain,  ai^  the  shep- 
herds shouting  to  us  fix>m  crag  to  crag,  and 
playing  on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps 
appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  realized  all  that  I  have 
ever  heard  or  imagined  of  a  pastoral  ex- 
istence >  :  — much  more  so  than  Oreece  or 
Asia  Minor,  for  there  we  are  a  little  too 
much  of  the  sabre  and  musket  order,  and  if 
there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are  sure 
to  see  a  gun  in  the  other :  —  but  tlus  was 
pure  and  unmixed  —  solitary,  savage,  and 
patriarchaL    As  we  went,  they  played  the 


A  pastoral  fU>le— pipei  in  the  liberal  air, 
MIxM  with  tlie  iweet  belli  of  the  saontering  hevd  $ 
My  tool  would  drink  tboie  echoee." 

Maitfiredt  act  t.  fc.  S,  See  ITenfci,  p.  119L] 
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*  Ranz  des  Vaches  'i  and  other  airs,  by  way 
of  fiurewelL  I  hare  lately  repeopled  my 
mind  with  nature." 


Up  at  six ;  off  at  eig;ht.  The  whole  of 
this  day's  journey  at  an  average  of  between 
from  2700  to  9000  fioet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  vaUejr,  the  longest,  narrowest, 
and  considered  the  nnestof  the  Alps,  little  tra- 
versed by  tmiellers.  Saw  the  bridce  of  La 
Roche.  The  bed  of  the  river  verv  low  and 
deep,  between  immense  rocks,  and  rapid  as 
anger  ;•—  a  man  and  mule  said  to  have  tum- 
bM  over  without  damage.  The  people  looked 
finoe,  and  happy,  and  rick  (wnich  last  im- 
plies neither  of  the  former) ;  the  cows 
superb ;  a  bull  nearly  leapt  into  the  char- 
a-banc— 'agreeable  companion  in  a  post* 
chaise ;'  goats  and  sheep  verv  thriving.  A 
mountain  with  enormous  guiders  to  the 
right — the  Khtzgerberg ;  mrther  on,  the 
Hockthom — nice  names — so  soft ! — Slock^ 
kom^  I  betieve,  very  lofty  md  scrag^, 
patched  with  snow  only ;  no  claciers  on  it, 
out  some  good  qpaulettes  of  cbuds. 

"Passed  the  boundaries,  out  of  Vaud 
and  into  Berne  canton ;  French  exchanged 
for  bad  German ;  the  district  famous  for 
cheese,  liberty,  propertv,  and  no  taxes. 
Hobhouse  went  to  fisn  —  caught  none. 
Strolled  to  the  river ;  saw  boy  and  kid  ;  kid 
followed  him  like  a  dog ;  kid  could  not  ^ 
over  a  fence,  and  bletSted  piteously ;  tned 
mvself  to  help  kid,  but  nearly  overset  both 
self  and  kid  into  the  river.  Arrived  here 
about  six  in  the  evening.  Kine  o'clodL — 
going  to  bed  ;  not  tired  to-day,  but  hope  to 
sleep  neverthdess." 

«*  Saptembor  SI. 

"Off  early.  The  valley  of  Simmenthal 
as  before.  Entrance  to  the  plain  of  Thoun 
very  narrow ;  high  rocks,  wooded  to  the 
top ;  river ;  new  mountains,  with  fine  glaciers. 
Lake  of  Thoun ;  extensive  pkun  with  a 
girdle  of  Alps.  Walked  down  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Schadau;  view  along  the  lake; 
crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  rowed  by  women. 
Thoun  a  very  pretty  town.  The  whole 
day's  joum^  Alpine  and  proud." 


i< 


**  8«|»tnnber  S9. 

Left  Thoun  in  a  boat,  which  carried  us 


1  [*«  An  air  lo  dear  to  the  Swict,  that  It  was  forblddea, 
imder  the  pain  of  death,  to  phqr  it  to  the  troopt ;  ai  It 
tminwltatfiy  drew  teara  from  ti>cin,  and  made  those  who 
beard  it  desert,  or  die  oT  what  is  caUed  la  maladig  dm 
jMlf  — -so  ardent  a  desire  did  it  ezdte  to  return  to  their 
country  I**—  Roussbau  I] 

s  It  Is  Interesting  to  obserre  the  nse  to  which  he  after- 
wards conrerted  these  hasty  mcnorandnms  In  his  sub- 
lime dfnui  of  Mnfred. 


(b^ 


the  length  of  the  lake  in  three  hoars.  The 
lake  small;  but  the  banks  fine.  Rocks 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Landed  at  New- 
hause ;  passed  Interbchen ;  entered  upon 
a  range  of  scenes  beyond  all  description  or 
previous  conception.  Passed  a  rock ;  in- 
scription^ two  brothers  "^  one  murdered 
the^  other ;  just  the  place  for  it.  After  a 
variety  of  windings  came  to  an  enormous 
rock.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
(the  Jungfrau,  that  is,  the  Maiden)  ;  gla- 
ciers ;  torrents ;  one  of  these  torrents  nine 
hundred  fiet  in  hei^t  of  visible  descent. 
Lodged  at  the  curate's.  Set  out  to  see  the 
valley;  heard  an  avalanche  foil,  like  thunder; 
glaciers  enormous ;  storm  came  on,  thunder, 
Bg^tning,  hail ;  all  m  perfection,  and  beautiful. 
I  was  on  horseback  ;  guide  wanted  to  carry 
my  cane  ;  I  was  gomg  to  give  it  him,  when 
I  recollected  that  it  was  a  sword-stick,  and 
I  thou^t  the  lightning  micht  be  attracted 
towards  him ;  kept  it  mysdf ;  a  good  deal 
encumbered  with  it,  as  it  was  too  heavy  for 
a  whip,  and  the  horse  was  stupid,  and  stood 
with  every  other  peal.  Got  in,  not  very  wet, 
the  cloax  being  standi.  Hobhouse  wet 
through ;  Hobhouse  took  refoge  in  cottage ; 
sent  man,  umbrella,  and  clc«k  (fi-om  the 
curate's  when  I  arrived)  after  him.  Swiss 
curate's  house  very  good  indeed,  —  much 
better  than  most  English  vicaraces.  It  is 
immediately  opposite  Uie  torrent  I  spoke  of. 
The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving  over  the 
rock,  like  the  toi/  of  a  white  horse  streaming 
in  the  wind,  such  as  it  miffht  be  conceived 
would  be  that  of  the  '  pale  norse '  on  which 
Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.  ^  It 
is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something 
between  both  ;  its  immense  height  (nine 
hundred  feet)  gives  it  a  wave  or  curve,  a 
spreading  here  or  condensation  there,  won- 
cferfoi  and  indescribable.  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  this  day  has  been  better  than 
any  of  this  present  excursion.*' 

•*  SepCanber  28. 

**  Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to 
the  torrent  (seven  in  the  morning)  again  ; 
the  sun  upon  it  f<Nrming  a  rainbow  of  the 
lower  part  of  all  colours,  but  principally 
purple  and  gold ;  the  bow  moving  as  you 
move ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  this ;  it 

**  It  is  not  noon  —the  sanbow*s  rays  still  arch 
The  tonnent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waring  oolunn 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  k>  amdjto^  like  ike  pale  oomr»er*s  tail. 
The  GiaiU  Ueedy  to  be  beetrode  bf  Death 
At  told  im  the  Apoeal§]m,** 
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is  only  in  the  sunshine.  Ascended  the 
Wengen  mountiiin ;  at  noon  reached  a  valley 
on  the  summit ;  left  the  horses,  took  off*  my 
coat,  and  went  to  the  summit,  seren 
thousand  feet  (English  feet)  above  the  level 
of  the  Mtt,  and  about  five  thousand  above 
the  valley  we  left  in  the  morning.  On  one 
side,  our  view  comprised  the  Jungfimn,  with 
all  her  glaciers ;  then  the  Dent  d* Argent, 
shining  like  truth ;  then  the  Little  Giant 
rthe  Kleine  Eigher)  ;  and  the  Great  Giant 
(the  Grosse  Eigher),  and  last,  not  least,  the 
Wetterhom.  The  height  of  Jungfrau  is 
13,000  fest  above  the  sea,  11,000  above  the 
valley ;  she  is  the  hishest  of  this  range. 
Heard  the  avalanches  nlUng  every  five  mi- 
nutes nearly.  From  whence  we  stood,  on 
the  Wengen  Alp,  we  had  all  these  in  view 
on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  clouds  rose 
from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpen- 
dicular preapices  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean 
of  hell,  during  a  spring  tide  — it  was 
white,  and  sulphury,  and  immeasurably  deep 
in  appearance.  >  The  side  we  ascended 
was  (of  course)  not  of  so  precipitous  a 
nature ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  we 
looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a 
boiling  sea  of  cloud,  dashing  against  the 
crags  on  which  we  stood  (these  crags  on 
one  side  quite  perpendicular).      Stayed  a 

Siarter  of  an  hour  ;  begaa  to  descend  ;  quite 
ear  fi'om  cloud  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. 
In  passing  the  masses  of  snow,  I  made  a 
snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  with  it. 

*'  Got  down  to  our  horses  again ;  ate 
something ;  remounted ;  heard  the  ava- 
lanches still ;  came  to  a  morass ;  Hobhouse 
dismounted  to  get  over  well ;  I  tried  to 
pass  m^  horse  over  i  the  horse  sunk  up  to 
the  chm,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in 
the  mud  together ;  bemired,  but  not  hurt ; 
laughed,  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the 
Grindlewald ;  dined ;  mounted  again,  and 
rode  to  the  higher  glacier  —  like  a  frost/en 
httrricaTie.*  Starlight,  beautiAil,  but  a  devil 
of  a  path  I  Never  mind,  got  safe  in  ;  a 
little  hghtnin^ ;  but  the  whole  of  the  day 
as  fine  in  point  of  weather  as  the  day  on 
which  Paradise  was  made.  Passed  whole 
woodi  of  withered  phiet,  €tU  withered  s  trunks 
strippea  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless ; 
done  by  a  single  winter  3,  —  their  appearance 
remincfed  me  of  me  and  my  family. 

1  **  Ye  avalancket^  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o*«rwhelming,  come  and  cnuh  me  I 

/  hear  pe  numtnilp  abtne,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict,  «  •  • 

The  mists  boll  up  around  the  glaciers ;  cioudM 

Ri$e  curling  fiut  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 

Ukefoamjrom  the  routed  ocean  (if  deep  hetti  " 

Mailed. 


O: 


<'  Set  off  at  seven ;  up  at  five.  Ptased 
the  black  glacier,  the  mountain  Wetterhom 
on  the  right ;  crossed  the  Scheideck  moun- 
tain ;  came  to  the  Rote  glacier,  said  to  be 
the  Lartest  and  finest  in  Switserland.  I 
think  the  Bossons  glacier  at  Ghamouni  as 
fine;  Hobhouse  does  not.  Game  to  the 
Reichenbach  water&ll,  two  hundred  feet 
high  ;  halted  to  rest  the  horses.  Arrived  in 
the  valley  of  Overland ;  rain  came  on ; 
drenched  a  little;  only  four  hour's  run, 
however,  in  eight  days.  Came  to  the  lake 
of  Brienti,  then  to  tiie  town  of  Brieots ; 
changed.  In  the  evening,  four  Swiss  peanut 
girls  of  Oberhasli  came  and  sang  the  airs  of 
their  country  ;  two  of  the  voices  beautiful 
— the  tunes  also  ;  so  wild  and  original,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  great  sweetness.  The 
singing  is  over  ;  but  below  staira  I  hear  the 
notes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no  good  to  my 
night*s  rest ;  I  shall  go  down  imd  see  the 
dancing." 

**  September  S5. 

**  The  whole  town  of  Brientz  were  ap» 
parently  gathered  together  in  the  rooms  fal- 
low ;  pretty  music  and  excellent  waltiing ; 
none  but  peasants ;  the  dandng  much  better 
than  in  EngUuid ;  the  English  can't  waltz, 
never  could,  never  wilL  One  man  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  but  danced  as  well  as  the 
otners ;  some  other  dances  in  pairs  and  in 
fours,  and  very  good.  I  went  to  bed,  but 
the  revelry  continued  below  late  and  early. 
Brientz  but  a  village.  Rose  early.  Embarked 
on  the  lake  of  Brientz,  rowed  by  the  women 
in  a  long  boat ;  presently  we  put  to  shore, 
and  another  woman  jumped  in.  It  seems  it 
is  the  custom  here  for  the  boats  to  be  manned 
by  women :  for  of  five  men  and  three  women 
in  our  bark,  all  the  women  took  an  oar,  and 
but  one  man. 

"  Got  to  Interlachen  in  three  hours ; 
pretty  lake  ;  not  so  large  as  that  of  Thoun. 
Dined  at  Interlachen.  Oiri  gave  me  some 
flowers,  and  made  me  a  speech  in  German, 
of  which  I  know  nothing  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  speech  was  pretty,  but  as  the 
woman  was,  i  hope  so.  Re-embarked  on 
the  lake  of  Thoun  ;  fell  asleep  part  of  the 
way  :  sent  our  horses  round ;  found  people 
on  the  shore,  blowing  up  a  rock  with  gun- 
powder ;  they  blew  it  up  near  our  boat,  only 

s  -^—  **  O'er  the  sarage  ses. 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  Ice, 
We  ulilm  its  rugged  breakers,  which  pot  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tentpett^t  fbaa. 


Frozen  in  a  moment.* 


Utrnfr^d, 


Like  these  Uasted  pinet. 


Wrecks  <tfa  single  winter,  barkless,  bruuckttts. 


Ibid, 
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tdling  ns  a  nnnute  befiDre ; — mere  stupidity, 
but  uiey  might  have  lMt>kea  our  noddles. 
Got  to  Thoim  in  the  eveninff  ;  the  weather 
has  been  tolerable  the  whole  day.  But  as 
the  wild  part  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don't 
matter  to  as  ;  in  all  the  desirable  part,  we 
have  been  most  lucky  in  warmth  and  clear- 
ness of  atmosphere." 

•*  September  86. 

**  Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journal 
must  be  as  flat  as  my  journey.  From  Thoun 
to  Berne,  good  road,  hedges,  tillages,  in- 
dustry, property,  and  all  sorts  of  tokens  of 
insipid  dymsation.  From  Berne  to  Fri- 
bouig ;  different  canton ;  Catholics ;  passed 
a  field  of  battle  ;  Swiss  beat  the  French  in 
one  of  the  late  wars  against  the  French  re- 
public. Bou^t  a  dog.  The  greater  part 
of  this  tour  has  been  on  horseback,  on  toot» 

and  on  mule." 

'*  September  M. 

**  Saw  the  tree  planted  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Morat ;  three  hundred  and  forty 
years  old  ;  a  good  deal  decayed.  Left 
Fribourg,  but  firrt  saw  the  cathedral ;  high 
tower.  Overtook  the  baggage  of  the  nuns 
of  La  Ttappe,  who  are  removing  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  aftarwards  a  coach,  with  a  quantity 
of  nuns  in  it.  Proceeded  alone  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel ;  very  pleasing  and 
soft,  but  not  BO  mountainous — at  least,  the 
Jura,  not  appearing  so,  after  the  Bernese 
Alps.  Reacued  Yverdun  in  the  dusk;  a 
long  line  of  large  trees  on  the  border  of  the 
lake ;  fine  and  sombre  ;  the  auberge  nearly 
fiUl — a  German  princess  and  smte ;  got 
rooms." 

"  September  29. 

**  Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing 
country,  but  not  mountainous.  In  the  even- 
ing reached  Aubonne  (the  entrance  and 
bridge  something  like  that  of  Durham),  which 
commands  by  nur  the  fiurest  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva ;  twilight ;  the  moon  on 
the  lake ;  a  grove  on  the  height,  and  of  very 
noble  trees.  Here  Tavemier  (the  eastern 
traveller)  bought  (or  built)  the  chateau, 
because  the  site  resembled  and  equalled  that 
of  ErwoR,  a  fix>ntier  city  of  Persia ;  here  he 
fimshed  his  voyages  ^  and  I  this  little  excur- 
sion,— for  I  am  within  a  few  hours  of  Dio- 
dati,  and  have  little  more  to  see,  and  no 
more  to  say." 

With  the  following  melancholy  passage 
this  Journal  concludes :  — 

''  In  the  weather  for  this  tour  (of  13  days), 

1  [Th^  ^  o<)t  correct.  To  retilefe  hit  Unmeet,  which 
had  ralferpd  through  the  mUooodact  of  a  nephew,  Ta- 
rendar  act  out  ooce  more  on  his  traveU  In  1689.  He 
snoceeded  In   reaching  Moscow,  but  died  there  In  the 


I  have  been  very  fortunate — fortunate  in  a 
companion  (Mr.  H.)  —  fortunate  in  our 
prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  the  little 
petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render 
journeys  in  a  less  wild  country  disappointing. 
I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  am  a  lover 
of  nature  and  an  admirer  of  beauty.  I  can 
bear  fatigue  and  welcome  privation,  and  have 
seen  some  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world. 
But  in  all  this  —  the^  recollection  of  bitter- 
ness, and  more  especiaUy  of  recent  and  more 
home  desolation,  which  must  accompany  me 
through  life,  have  preyed  upon  me  here; 
and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd,  the 
crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent, 
the  mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the 
cloud,  have  for  one  moment  lightened  the 
weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to 
lose  my  own  wretched  identity  in  the  majesty, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  around,  above, 
and  beneath  me." 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

1816. 

GENEVA.  —  ACQUAINTANCE    WITH   SHELLEY. 

—  EXCURSIONS     ON    THE    LAKE.  —  POLI- 

DORI.  —  DIODATI.  GHOST-STORIES.  — 

SQUALL  OFF  MEILLERIE.  —  OUCHI.  —  COM- 
POSITION OP  THE    PRISONER  OP  CHILLON. 

—  VISIT       TO       COPET.  —  UNSUCCESSFUL 
NEGOTIATION      FOR     A     RECONCILIATION. 

—  COMPOSITION     OF     DARKNESS.  —  THE 

DREAM. —  THE   INCANTATION. COULD  I 

REMOUNT. —  AND    STANZAS    TO  AUGUSTA. 

—  LETTERS    TO    MURRAY.^-MILAN.  —  VE- 
RONA. —  ANECDOTES. 

Among  the  inmates  of  S^cheron,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Geneva,  Lord  Byron  had  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  SheUey,  and  a  female  relative  of 
the  latter,  who  had  about  a  fortnight  before 
taken  up  then*  residence  at  this  notel.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Shelley  ever  met ;  though,  long  before,  when 
the  latter  was  quite  a  youth,  •»  being  the 
Younger  of  the  two  by  four  or  five  years,  — 
he  hiul  sent  to  the  noble  poet  a  copy  of  his 
Queen  Mab,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in 
which,  after  detailing  at  fiill  length  all  the 
accusations  he  had  heard  brought  against 
his  character,  he  added,  that,  should  these 
charges  not  have  been  true,  it  would  make 
him  happy  to  be  honoured  with  his  acquaint- 

summer  of  that  year.  His  **  TraTels  through  Turkey 
into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies  for  the  Space  of  Forty 
Years**  were  published  In  1478.  They  will  be  fbund  In 
Harris's  Collection.] 
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ance.  The  book  alone,  it  appears,  reached 
its  destination, — the  letter  haying  miscar- 
ried, —  and  Lord  Byron  was  known  to  hare 
expressed  worm  admiration  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  poem. 

There  was,  therefore,  on  thdr  present 
meeting  at  Geneva,  no  want  of  disposition 
towards  acquaintance  on  either  side,  and  an 
intimacy  almost  immediately  sprang  up  be> 
twcen  them.  Among  the  tastes  conmion  to 
both,  that  for  boating  was  not  Uie  least 
strong;  and  in  this  beauttfiil  region  they 
had  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  in- 
dulge in  it.  Every  evening,  during  their 
residence  under  the  same  roof  at  Secheron, 
thev  embarked,  accompanied  by  the  hidies 
and  Polidori,  on  the  Lake ;  and  to  the  feel- 
ings and  fencies  inspired  by  these  excursions, 
which  were  not  unfrequently  prolonged  into 
the  hours  of  moonlight,  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  those  enchanting  stanzas ',  in  which 
the  poet  has  given  way  to  his  passionate  love 
of  ^Nature  so  fervidly. 

"  There  breethet  « llTlng  fragreoce  from  the  shore 
or  flowers  yet  freeh  with  childhood ;  on  the  eer 
Dripe  the  light  drop  of  the  nupended  oir. 


At  latenralf,  eome  Mid  from  out  the  brmkee 
Sterti  into  Toioe  ■  moment,  then  it  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  bill, 
But  that  is  fancy  —  Ibr  the  sUrlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  lore  instil. 
Weeping  themselres  away.*' 

A  person  who  was  of  these  parties  has 
thus  described  to  me  one  of  their  evenings  : 

—  "  When  the  bite  or  north-east  wind  blows, 
the  waters  of  the  Lake  are  driven  towards 
the  town,  and  with  the  stream  of  the  Rhone, 
which  sets  strongly  in  the  same  direction, 
combine  to  make  a  very  rapid  current  to- 
wards the  harbour.  Carelessly,  one  evening, 
we  had  yielded  to  its  course,  till  we  found 
ourselves  almost  driven  on  the  piles ;  and  it 
required  all  our  rowers*  strength  to  master 
the  tide.  The  waves  were  hi^  and  inspi* 
riting — we  were  all  animated  by  our  contest 
with  the  elements.  '  I  will  sing  you  an  Al- 
banian song,'  cried  Lord  Byron ;  '  now,  be 
sentimental  and  give  me  all  your  attention/ 
It  was  a  stranee,  wild  howl  that  he  gave 
forth ;  but  such  as,  he  declared,  was  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  savage  Albanian  mode, 

—  laughing,  the  while,  at  our  disaopoint- 
ment,  who  had  expected  a  wild  Eastern 
melody." 

Sometimes  the  party  landed,  for  a  walk 
upon  the  shore,  and  on  such  occasions.  Lord 
Byron  would  loiter  behind  the  rest,  lazily 
trailing  his  sword-stick  along,  and  mould- 
ing, as  he  went,  his  thronging  thoughts  into 

1  Childe  Harold,  canto  S. 
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shflpe.  Often  too,  when  in  the  boat,  he 
would  lean  abstractedly  over  the  ride,  and 
surrender  tumself  up,  in  silence,  to  the  same 
absorbing  task. 

The  convenation  of  BIr.  Shelley,  fiom  the 
extent  of  his  poetic  reading,  and  tne  strange, 
mystic  speculations  into  which  hu  system  of  |! 
philosophy  led  him,  was  of  a  nature  strong;ly 
to  arrest  and  interest  the  attention  of  Lmrd 
Byron,  and  to  turn  him  away  from  woridly 
associations  and  topics  into  more  abstract 
and  untrodden  ways  of  thought.  As  fitf  as 
contrast,  indeed,  is  an  enlivening  ingredient 
of  such  intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  two  persons  more  formed  to  whet  eadi 
other's  faculties  by  discussion,  as  on  few 
points  of  common  interest  between  them 
did  their  opinions  agree ;  and  that  this  di^ 
ierence  had  its  root  deep  in  the  conform- 
ation of  their  respective  minds  needs  but  a 
glance  through  the  rich,  glittering  labyrinth 
of  llir.  Shelley's  pages  to  assure  us. 

In  Lord  Byron,  the  rod  was  never  fbr- 

gotten  in  the  fanciful.  However  Imaflnation 
ad  placed  her  whole  realm  at  his  disposal, 
he  was  no  less  a  man  of  this  worid  taan  a 
ruler  of  hers ;  and,  accordingly,  through  the 
airiest  and  most  subtile  creations  of  his 
brain  still  the  life-blood  of  truth  and  reality 
circulates.  With  Shelley  it  was  Bar  other- 
wise ;  —  his  fieinc^  (and  he  had  sufficient  for 
a  whole  generation  of  poets)  was  the  me> 
dium  throufh  which  he  saw  all  things,  his 
facts  as  well  as  his  theories ;  and  not  only 
the  greater  part  of  his  poetrv,  but  the  poli- 
tical and  philosophical  speculations  in  wnich 
he  indulged,  were  all  distilled  throtiKh  the 
same  over-refining  and  unrealising  afembic. 
Having  started  as  a  teacher  and  rdbrmer  of 
the  world,  at  an  age  when  he  could  know 
nothing  of  the  world  but  from  fimcy,  the 
persecution  he  met  with  on  the  threshold  of 
this  boyish  enterprise  but  confirmed  him  in 
his  first  paradoxical  views  of  human  ills  and 
their  remedies ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  to 
take  lessons  of  authority  and  experience,  he, 
with  a  courage,  admirable  had  it  been  bat 
wisely  directed,  made  war  upon  both.  From 
this  sort  of  self-willed  start  m  the  world,  an 
impulse  was  at  once  given  to  his  opinions 
and  powers  directiy  contrary,  it  would  seem, 
to  their  natural  bias,  and  from  which  his  life 
was  too  short  to  allow  him  time  to  recover. 
With  a  mind,  by  nature,  fervidly  pious,  he 
yet  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  IVo- 
vidence,and  substituted  some  airy  abstraction 
of  "  Universal  Love"  in  its  place.  An  aris- 
tocrat by  birth,  and,  as  I  understand,  also  in 
appearance  and  manners,  he  was  yet  a  leveUer 
in  politics,  and  to  such  an  Utopian  extent 
as  to  be,  seriously,  the  advocate  of  a  com- 
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munity  of  property.  With  a  delicacy  and 
even  romance  of  sentiment,  which  lends  such 
grace  to  some  of  his  lesser  poems,  he  could 
notwithstanding  contemplate  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  wnich  would  have  led 
to  results  fbll^  as  gross  as  his  arguments  for 
it  were  fiisddious  and  refined ;  and  though 
benevolent  and  generous  to  an  extent  that 
seemed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  selfishness,  he 
yet  scrupled  not,  in  the  pride  of  system,  to 
disturb  wantonly  the  fiaith  of  his  feUow-men, 
and,  without  substituting  any  equivalent 
ffood  in  its  place,  to  rob  the  wretcned  of  a 
hope,  which,  even  if  fiilse^  would  be  worth 
all  this  world's  best  truths. 

Upon  no  point  were  the  opposite  tenden- 
cies of  the  two  fiiends, — to  long-established 
opinions  and  matter  of  fiict  on  one  side,  and 
to  all  that  was  most  innovating  and  vision- 
ary  on  the  other, — more  observable  than 
in  their  notions  on  philosophical  subjects ; 
Lord  B\Ton  being,  with  the  great  bulk  of 
mankinif,  a  believer  in  the  existence  of 
Matter  and  £vil«  while  Shelley  so  far  refined 
upon  the  theoiy  of  Berkeley  as  not  only  to 
resolve  the  whole  of  Creation  into  spirit,  but 
to  add  also  to  this  immaterial  system  some 
pervading  principle,  some  abstract  nonentity 
of  Love  and  Beauty,  of  which  —  as  a  sul)^ 
stitute,  at  least,  for  Deity  —  the  philosophic 
bishop  had  never  dreamed.  On  such  sub- 
jects, and  on  poetry,  their  conversation  ge- 
nerally turned ;  ana,  as  mi^t  be  expeoted, 
firom  Lord  Byron's  fiicility  m  receiving  new 
impressions,  the  opinions  of  his  companion 
were  not  altogether  without  some  influence 
on  his  mind.  Here  and  there,  among  those 
fine  bursts  of  passion  and  description  that 
abound  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
may  be  discovered  traces  of  that  mysticism 
of  meaning, — that  sublimity,  losing  itself  in 
its  own  vagueness,  which  so  mudi  charac- 
terised the  writings  of  his  extraordinary 
fiiend ;  and  in  one  of  the  notes  we  find 
Shelley's  favourite  Pantheism  of  Love  thus 
fdanceid  at:  —  "But  this  is  not  alli  the 
feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens  and 
the  opposite  rockd  of  Meillerie  is  invested, 
is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  indi- 
vidual passion ;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  exist- 
ence of  love  in  its  most  extended  and  sublime 
capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its 
good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is  the  sreat  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe,  which  is  tnere  more 
condensed,  but  not  less  manifested  ;  and  of 
which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we 
lose  our  individuali^,  and  mingle  in  the 
beauty  of  the  whole/ 

Another  proof  of  the  ductiUty  with  which 
he  fell  into  nis  new  friend's  tastes  and  predi- 
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lections,  appears  m  the  tinae,  if  not  something 
deeper,  ot  the  manner  and  cast  of  thinking  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  is  traceable  through 
so  many  of  hb  most  beautiful  stanzas.  Being 
naturally,  firom  his  love  of  the  abstract  and 
imaginative,  an  adnurer  of  the  great  poet  of 
the  Lakes,  Mr.  SheUey  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  writer 
under  the  notice  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  once  persuaded  into  a 
fiur  peruBal,  the  mind  of  the  noble  poet  should 
— in  spite  of  some  personal  and  [>olitical 
prejudices  which  unluckily  survived  this  short 
access  of  admiration, — not  only  feel  the  in- 
fluence^  but,  in  some  degree,  even  reflect  the 
hues  of  one  of  the  very  few  real  and  original 
poets  that  this  age  (fertile  as  it  is  in  rhymers 
qualei  ego  et  Cluvitnut)  has  had  the  glory  of 
producing 

When  Polidori  was  of  their  party,  (which, 
tin  he  found  attractions  elsewnere,  was  ge- 
nerally the  case,)  their  more  elevated  subjects 
of  conversation  were  almost  always  put  to 
flight  by  the  strange  sallies  of  this  eccentric 
young  man,  whose  vanity  made  him  a  con- 
stant butt  for  Lord  Byron's  sarcasm  and 
merriment.  The  son  of  a  highly  respectable 
Italian  gendeman,  who  was  in  early  life,  I 
understand,  the  secretary  of  Alfieri,  Polidori 
seems  to  have  possessed  both  talents  and 
dispositions  which,  had  he  lived,  mieht  have 
rendered  him  a  usefiil  member  of  his  pro- 
fession and  of  society.  At  the  time,  however, 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  his  ambition  of 
distinction  far  outwent  both  his  powers  and 
opportunities  of  attaining  it.  His  mind,  ac- 
cordingly, between  ardour  and  weakness, 
was  kept  in  a  constant  hectic  of  vanity,  and 
he  seems  to  have  alternately  provoked  and 
amused  his  noble  employer,  leaving  him  sel- 
dom any  escape  from  anger  but  in  laughter. 
Among  other  pretensions,  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  shining  as  an  author ;  and  one 
evening  at  Mr.  Sh^ey^s,  producmg  a  tragedy 
of  his  own  writing,  insisted  that  they  should 
undergo  the  operation  of  hearing  it.  To 
listen  the  infliction.  Lord  Byron  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  reader ;  and  the  whole 
scene,  from  the  description  I  have  heard  of 
it,  must  have  been  not  a  Httie  trying  to  gra- 
vity. Li  spite  of  the  jealous  watch  kept 
upon  every  countenance  by  the  author,  it 
was  impossible  to  withstand  the  smile  lurking 
in  the  eye  of  the  reader,  whose  only  resource 
against  the  outbreak  of  his  own  laughter  lay 
in  lauding,  firom  time  to  time,  most  vehe- 
mently, the  sublimity  of  the  verses ; — parti- 
cularly some  that  b^an  "  'Tis  thus  the  ^oi- 
ter'd  idiot  of  the  Alps," — and  then  adding, 
at  the  close  of  every  such  eulogy,  "  I  assure 
you,  when  I  was  in  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
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mittee,  much  wane  things  were  offered  to 
us.* 

After  passing  a  fortnight  under  the  same 
roof  with  Lord  Byron  at  S^cheron,  Bfr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelly  remored  to  a  small  house  on 
the  Mont-&anc  side  of  the  Lake,  within 
about  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  villa  which 
their  noble  firiend  bad  taken,  upon  the  high 
banks,  called  Belle  Rive,  that  rose  imme- 
diatelr  behind  them.  During  the  fortnight 
that  Lord  Byron  outstaid  them  at  S^cheron, 
though  the  weather  had  changed  and  was 
become  windy  and  cloudy,  he  every  evening 
crossed  the  L«ke,  with  Polidori,  to  visit 
them  ;  and  **  as  he  returned  anin  (says  my 
informant)  over  the  darkened  waters,  the 
wind,  from  far  across,  bore  us  his  voice 
sindng  vour  Tyrolese  Son^  of  Liberty,  which 
I  then  first  heard,  and  which  is  to  me  inex- 
tricably linked  with  his  remembrance."  > 

In  the  mean  time,  Polidori  had  become 
Jealous  of  the  growing  mtimacy  of  his  noble 
patron  with  Shelley ;  and  the  plan  which  he 
now  understood  them  to  have  formed  of 
making  a  tour  of  the  Lake  without  him 
completed  his  mortification.  In  the  soreness 
of  his  feelings  on  this  subject  he  indulged  in 
some  intemperate  remonstrances,  which  Lord 
Byron  indignantly  resented ;  and  the  usual 
bounds  of  courtesy  beinx  passed  on  both 
sides,  the  dismissal  of  Polidori  appeared,  even 
to  himself,  inevitable.  With  Uus  prospect, 
which  he  considered  nothing  less  than  ruin, 
before  his  eyes,  the  poor  youn|j  man  was,  it 
seems,  on  the  point  of  committmg  that  fiital 
act  which,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  he 
actuaUv  did  perpetrate.  Retiring  to  his  own 
room,  tie  had  alread v  drawn  forth  the  poison 
from  his  medicine  cnest,  and  was  pausing  to 
consider  whether  he  should  write  a  letter 
before  he  took  it,  when  Lord  Byron  (without, 
however,  the  least  suspicion  ofnis  intention), 
tapped  at  the  door  and  entered,  with  his 
hand  held  forth  in  sign  of  reconcfliation.  The 
sudden  revulsion  was  too  much  for  poor 
Polidori,  who  burst  into  tears ;  and,  in  relat- 
ing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence 
aft^erwards,  he  declared  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  gentle  kindness  of  Lord  Byron  in 
soothing  his  mind  and  restoring  him  to  com- 
posure. 

Soon  after  this  the  noble  poet  removed  to 
Diodati.  lie  had,  on  his  first  comine  to 
Geneva,  with  the  good-natured  view  of  in- 
troducing Polidori  into  company,  gone  to 
several  Oenevese  parties ;  but,  this  task  per- 

<  [**  The  song  of  war  ihall  echo  through  our  mountalni, 
Till  not  one  hateftd  link  remains 
Of  slayerjr's  lingering  chaina  — 
Till  not  one  tTrant  tread  our  plains. 
Nor  traitor  Up  pollute  our  fountains,"  ftc.] 
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formed,  he  retired  altogether  firom  society 
till  late  in  the  summer,  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  visited  Copet.  His  means  were  at 
this  time  very  limited ;  and  though  he  lived 
by  no  means  parsimonionslv,  all  unnecessary 
expenses  were  avoided  in  his  establishment. 
The  young  phvsidan  had  been,  at  first,  a 
source  of  much  expense  to  him,  being  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  a  carriage,  at  a  louis  a  day 
(Lord  Byron  not  then  iLeefiing  horses),  to 
take  him  to  his  evening  parties ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  his  noole  patton  had  the 
courage  to  put  this  luxuiy  down. 

The  liberty,  indeed,  which  thisyouqg  per- 
son allowed  himself  was,  on  one  occasioo, 
the  means  of  bringing  an  imputation  upon 
the  poet's  hospitaOty  and  good  breeding, 
which,  like  every  thing  else,  true  or  fiilse, 
tending  to  cast  a  shade  upon  his  character, 
was  for  some  time  circulated  with  the  most 
industrious  sod.  Without  an^r  authority 
firom  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  invite  some  Genevesejsen- 
tlemen  (M.  Pictet,  and,  I  believe,  M.  Bon- 
stetten)  to  dine  at  Diodati ;  and  the  punish- 
nient  which  Lord  Byron  thought  it  right  to 
inflict  upon  him  for  such  fireedom  was,  '*S8 
he  had  invited  the  guests,  to  leave  him 
also  to  entertain  them."  This  step,  thou^ 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  physician's  in- 
discretion, it  was  not  difficult,  of  course,  to 
convert  into  a  serious  chaiige  of  caprice  and 
rudeness  against  the  host  himself. 

By  such  repeated  instances  ofthoughtless- 
ness  (to  use  no  harsher  term),  it  is  not  won- 
derfui  that  Lord  Byron  should  at  last  be 
driven  into  a  feeling  of  distaste  towards  his 
medical  companion,  of  whom  he  one  day  r^ 
marked,  that  "he  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
person  to  whom,  if  he  fell  overboard,  one 
would  hold  out  a  straw,  to  know  if  the  adage 
be  true  that  drowning  men  catch  at  straws." 
A  few  more  anecdotes  of  this  young  man, 
while  in  the  service  of  Lord  Byron,  may,  as 
throwinglight  upon  the  characterof  the  latter, 
be  not  inappropriately  introduced.  While 
the  whole  party  were,  one  day,  out  boadiyE, 
PoUdori,  by  some  accident,  in  rowing,  stniS 
Lord  Byron  violently  on  the  kne&fmn  with 
his  oar;  and  the  latter,  without  speaking, 
turned  his  face  away  to  hide  the  pain.  After 
a  moment  he  said,  "Be  so  kind,  Polidori, 
another  time,  to  take  more  care,  for  you  hurt 
me  very  much." — "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered 
the  other ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  can  sufier 
pain."  In  a  calm  suppressed  tone.  Lord 
Bvron  replied,  "  Let  me  advise  you,  Polid<Ki, 
when  you,  another  time,  hurt  any  one,  not 
to  express  your  satisfaction.  People  don't 
like  to  be  told  that  those  who  give  them  pain 
are  glad  of  it ;  and  they  cannot  always  com- 
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mand  their  anger.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  refrained  from  throwing  you  into 
the  water ;  and,  but  for  Mrs.  SheUey's  pre- 
sence, I  should  probably  have  done  some 
such  rash  thing.**  This  was  said  without  iU 
temper,  and  the  cloud  soon  passed  awajr. 

Another  time,  when  the  lady  just  mentioned 
was,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  walking  up  the 
hill  to  Diodati,  Lord  Byron,  who  saw  her 
from  his  balcony  where  he  was  standing  with 
Polidori,  said  to  the  latter,  ^  Now,  you  who 
wish  to  be  gallant  on^t  to  Jump  down  this 
small  height,  and  offer  your  arm."  Polidori 
chose  the  easiest  part  of  the  dediyity,  and 
leaped ; — but  the  ground  being  wet,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  sprained  his  fmkle.  1  Lord 
Byron  instantly  helped  to  cany  him  in  and 

Krocure  cold  water  for  the  foot ;  and,  after 
e  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  perceiving  that  he 
was  uneasy,  went  up  stairs  himself  (an  ex- 
ertion which  his  lameness  made  painnil  and 
di£nu;reeable)  to  fetch  a  pillow  for  him. 
*'  \¥ell,  I  did  not  believe  you  had  so  much 
feehng,"  was  Polidori's  gradous  remark, 
which,  it  maybe  supposed,  not  a  little  clouded 
the  noble  poet's  brow. 

A  dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  himself  used 
to  mention  as  having  taken  place  between 
them,  during  their  journey  on  the  Rhine,  is 
amusingly  characteristic  of  both  the  persons 
conoernBd.  ''After  all,"  said  die  physician, 
'*  what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot  ?" — 
"  Why,  since  you  force  me  to  say,"  answered 
the  other,  "  I  think  there  are  tmree  things  I 
can  do  which  you  cannot.**  Polidori  defied 
him  to  name  them.  "  I  can,"  said  Lord  Byron, 
"swim  across  that  river — I  can  snuff  out 
that  candle  with  a  pistol-shot  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  paces  ^  and  I  have  written  a 
poem  ^  of  traich  14^000  cqnes  were  sold  in 
one  day." 

The  jealous  pique  of  the  Doctor  against 
Shelley  was  constantly  breaking  out ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  some  victory  which  the 
latter  had  gained  over  him  in  a  sailing-match, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  antagonist 
had  treated  him  with  contempt ;  and  went 
so  &r,  in  consequence,  notwithstanding 
Shelley^s  known  sentiments  uainst  duelling, 
as  to  proffer  him  a  sort  of  challenge,  at 


>  To  this  Imnenou  of  Polidori,  one  of  the  preoediog 
letters  of  JUnd  Byron  alludes. 

'  s  The  Corsair. 

s  His  qrstem  of  diet  here  was  regulated  tff  an  absti- 
nence almost  incredible.  A  thin  slice  of  bread,  with  tea, 
at  brrakfrst— a  light,  TOgetable  dbiner,  with  a  botUe  or 
two  of  Seltser  water,  tinged  with  Tin  de  Grare,  and  In 
the  evening  a  cup  of  green  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar, 
fbroadtlM  whole  of  bis  snstenance.    The  pangs  of  hunger 
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which  Shelley,  as  might  be  expected,  only 
laughed.  Lord  Byron,  however,  fearing  that 
the  vivacious  physician  might  still  further 
take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  of  his 
friend,  said  to  him,  "  Recollect,  that  though 
Shelley  has  some  scruples  about  duelling,  / 
have  none  ;  and  shall  oe,  at  all  times,  ready 
to  take  his  place. " 

At  Diodati,  his  life  was  passed  in  the  same 
regular  round  of  habits  and  occupations  into 
which,  when  left  to  himself,  ne  always 
naturally  fell ;  a  late  breakfast,  then  a  visit 
to  the  ohelleys*  cottage  and  an  excursion  on 
the  Lake;  — at  five,  dinners  (when  he 
usually  preferred  being  alone),  and  then,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  an  excursion  again. 
He  and  Shdley  had  joined  in  purchasing  a 
boat,  for  which  they  gave  twenty-five  loititf 
— asmaU  sailing  vessel,  fitted  to  stand  the 
usual  squalls  of  the  climate,  and,  at  that 
time,  the  only  keeled  boat  on  the  Lake. 
When  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their 
excursions  after  dinner,  —  an  occurrence  not 
unfrequent  during  this  very  wet  summer,  — 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  passed  their 
evenings  at  Diodati;  and,  when  the  rain 
rendered  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  return 
home,  remained  there  to  sleep.  ''We 
often,"  savs  one,  who  was  not  the  least 
ornamental  of  the  party,  "sat  ujp  in  con- 
versation till  the  morning  light.  There  was 
never  any  lack  of  subjects,  and,  grave  or  gay, 
we  were  always  interested." 

During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,  having 
amused  themselves  with  reading  German 
ghost-stories,  they  agreed,  at  last,  to  write 
somethii^  in  imitation  of  them.  "  You  and 
I,"  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  will 
publish  ours  together."  He  then  began  his 
tale  of  the  Vampire ;  and,  having  the  whole 
arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a 
sketch  of  the  story  <  one  evening,— but, 
from  the  narrative  being  in  prose,  made  but 
little  progress  in  filling  up  his  outline.  The 
most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  compact,  was  Mrs.  Shelley's 
wild  and  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstem, 
— one  of  those  original  conceptions  that 
take  hold  of  the  public  mind  at  once,  and 
for  ever. 


he  appeased  by  priyately  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking 
cigars. 

*  From  his  remembrance  of  this  sketch,  Polidori  after- 
wards Tamped  up  his  strange  dotcI  of  the  Vampire, 
which,  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  Lord  Byron's, 
was  recdtred  with  such  enthusiasm  in  France.  It  would, 
indeed,  not  a  UtUe  deduct  iVom  our  value  of  foreign  fame, 
if.  what  some  French  writers  hare  auerted  be  true,  that 
the  appearance  of  this  extraragant  aoyel  among  our 
neighbours  first  attracted  their  attention  to  the  genins  of 
Byron. 
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Towards  Che  latter  end  of  June,  as  we  have 
seen  in  one  of  the  preceding  letters.  Lord 
Byron,  accompanied  by  his  nriend  Shelley, 
made  a  tour  in  his  boat  round  the  Lake,  and 
visited,  •'with  the  H^loise  before  him,**  aU 
those  scenes  around  MeiUerie  and  Clarens, 
which  have  become  consecrated  for  ever  bv 
ideal  pasrion,  and  by  that  power  which 
Oenius  alone  possesses,  of  giving  such  life  to 
its  dreams  as  to  make  them  seem  realities. 
In  the  squall  off  Bieillerie,  which  he  mentions, 
their  danger  was  considerable.*  In  the 
expectation,  every  moment,  of  beinc  obliged 
to  swim  for  his  me.  Lord  Byron  had  alrndy 
thrown  off  his  coat,  and,  as  Shelley  was  no 
swinuner,  insbted  upon  endeavouring,  by 
some  means,  to  save  nim.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, Shelley  positively  refosed  ;  and  seating 
himself  quietly  upon  a  locker,  and  grasping 
the  rings  at  each  end  firmly  in  his  hsinds, 
declared  his  determination  to  go  down  in 
that  position,  without  a  stru|^e.* 

Suojoined  to  that  interestmg  little  work, 
the  **  Six  Weeks'  Tour,"  there  is  a  letter  bj 
Shelley  himseIC  giving  an  account  of  this 
excursion  round  ue  I^ike,  and  written  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  such  scenes  should  inspire. 
In  describing  a  beautiful  child  th^  saw  at 
the  village  of  Kemi,  he  says,  **  My  com- 
panion gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  which 
ne  took  without  speaking,  with  a  sweet 
smile  of  eaay  thankfulness,  and  then  with  an 
unembarrassed  air  turned  to  his  plAy*" 
There  were,  indeed,  few  things  Lord  Byron 
more  delighted  in  than  to  watch  beautiful 
children  at  play ;  —  *'  many  a  lovely  Swiss 
child  (savs  a  ])er8on  who  saw  him  daily  at 
this  time)  received  crowns  from  him  as  the 
reward  of  their  grace  and  sweetness.* 

Speaking  of  their  lodgings  at  Nemi,  which 
were  gloomy  and  dirty,  Mr.  Shelley  says, 
"  On  returning  to  our  inn,  we  found  that  the 
servant  had  arranged  our  rooms,  and  de- 
prived them  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 


>  **  The  wind  (uiyi  Lord  Bttoii*!  fellow-Toyager)  gra- 
doAlly  incroMad  in  tIoIcoco  until  it  blew  tremendoiuly ; 
and,  u  it  came  from  the  remoteet  extremity  of  the  Lake, 
prodooed  wares  of  a  frigbtad  heiglit,  and  corered  the 
whole  loifMe  with  a  chaoa  of  foam.  One  of  our  boat- 
men, who  waa  a  dreadftilly  itupid  feUow,  perdsted  in 
holding  the  sail  at  a  time  when  the  boat  waa  on  the  point 
of  being  driTen  under  water  by  the  hurricane.  On  dia- 
covering  this  error,  he  let  It  entirely  go,  and  the  boat  for 
a  moment  reftiaed  to  obey  the  helm  \  in  addition,  the 
rudder  waa  ao  broken  aa  to  render  the  management  of  it 
▼eiy  difficult ;  one  ware  fell  In,  and  then  another.'* 

*  **  I  fislt,  in  thia  near  prospect  of  death  (saya  Mr. 
Shdley),  a  mixture  of  aensatlona,  among  which  terror 
entered,  though  but  aubordlnately.  My  feelings  would 
have  been  leaa  palnM  had  I  been  alone ;  but  I  knew  that 
my  eonpanion  would  have  attempted  to  aave  me,  and  I 
was  overcome  with  humiliation,  when  I  thought  that 
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former  disconsolate  appearance.  Ili^  re- 
minded my  companion  of  Greece :  — -it  was 
five  years,  he  said,  since  he  had  slept  in  audi 
beds." 

Luckily  for  Shelley's  foil  e^jovment  of 
these  scenes,  he  had  never  before  h^ipeoed 
to  read  the  Htioise ;  and  though  his  com- 
panion had  Ions  been  fiuniHar  with  that 
romance,  the  sipit  of  the  region  itselfi  the 
**  birth-phMDe  of  deep  Love',"  eveiy  spot  of 
which  seemed  instinct  with  the  passion  of 
the  story,  gave  to  the  whole  a  fresh  and 
actual  existence  in  his  mind.    Both  were 
under  the  spell  of  the  Genius  of  the  place, 
—  both  full  of  emotion  ;  and  as  they  walked 
silently  through  the  vineyards  tliat  were 
once  the  **  boM|uet  de  Juhe,"  L<Mtl  Bj^n 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  Thank  God,  Polidori 
is  not  here." 

That  the  glowing  stanxas  suggested  to 
him  by  this  scene  were  written  upon  the 
spot  ittdf  i^ipears  almost  certain,  mm  the 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Muirsy  on  his  way 
back  to  Diodati,  in  which  he  announces  the 
third  canto  as  complete,  and  oonasttug  of 
1 17  stanzas.  At  Ouchv,  near  Lausanne,  — 
the  place  from  which  that  letter  is  dated — 
he  and  his  fiiend  were  detained  two  days,  in 
a  small  inn,  by  the  weather:  and  it  was 
there,  in  that  uiort  interval,  that  he  wrote 
his  "  Prisoner  of  CShillon,"  adding  one  more 
deathless  association  to  the  uready  im- 
mortalised localities  of  the  Lake. 

On  his  return  from  this  excursion  to 
Diodati,  an  occasion  was  afibrded  for  the 
gratification  of  his  jesting  propensities,  by 
Sie  avowal  of  the  young  physician  that — 
he  had  fiillen  in  love.  0>ii  the  evening  of 
this  tender  confession  they  both  appeared 
at  Shelley's  cottage — Lord  Byron,  m  the 
highest  and  most  boyish  spirits,  nibbmg  his 
hands  as  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  in 
that  utter  incapacity  of  retention  which 
was    one    of  his    foibles,   making  jesting 


hla  life  might  have  been  risked  to  preaerve  mine.  When 
we  arrived  at  St.  Glngoox,  the  lnhid>itants,  who  stood  on 
the  ahore,  unaocuttomed  to  aee  a  vessel  as  frail  as  ours, 
and  flearlng  to  venture  at  all  on  such  a  sea,  ezdianged 
looks  of  wonder  and  congratulation  with  our  boaitmen, 
who,  as  wdl  as  oorselves,  were  weU  pleased  to  set  loot  on 
shore." 

*  [*'  Clarens  t  sweet  Clarens  !  birth-plaoe  of  deep  Love, 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colour  caught. 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  son^ 
In  them  a  reAige  from  the  worldly  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  thm 
mocks."  CkiUe  HaroU,  c.  S.  st.  9^2 
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allusionfl  to  the  secret  he  had  just  heard. 
The  brow  of  the  Doctor  darkened  as  this 
pleasantly  went  on,  and,  at  last,  he  angrily 
accused  Lord  Byron  of  hardness  of  heart. 
'*  I  never,"  said  he,  "  met  with  a  person  so 
unfeeline."  This  saT^,  though  the  poet 
had  eviifently  brought  it  upon  himself,  annoy- 
ed him  most  deeply.  **  Call  me  cold-hearted 
—  me  insensible ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  mani- 
fest emotion  —  "as  well  might  you  say  that 
glass  is  not  brittle,  which  has  been  cast 
down  a  precipice,  and  ties  dashed  to  pieces 
at  the  foot  P 

In  the  month  of  July  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Copet,  and  was  received  by  the  distinguished 
hostess  with  a  cordiality  the  more  sensibly 
felt  by  him  as,  from  his  personal  unpo- 
pularity at  this  time,  he  had  nardW  ventured 
to  count  upon  it.i  In  her  usual  frank  style, 
she  took  hun  to  task  upon  his  matrimonial 
conduct — but  in  a  way  that  won  upon  his 
mind,  and  disposed  him  to  yield  to  her  sug- 
gestions. He  must  endeavour,  she  told  him, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife, 
and  must  submit  to  contend  no  longer  with 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  In  vain  did  he 
quote  her  own  motto  to  Delphine,  *'  Un 
homme  pent  braver,  une  fenmie  doit  se  suc- 
comber  aux  opinions  du  monde  ; "  —  her  re- 
ply was,  that  all  this  might  be  very  well  to 
say,  but  that,  in  real  life,  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  yielding  belonged  also  to  the  man. 
Her  eloquence,  in  short,  so  far  succeeded, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  England,  declaring  himself  still 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  Lady  Byron,  — 
a  concession  not  a  tittle  startling  to  those 
who  had  so  often,  lately,  heard  him  declare 
that,  "  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  per- 
suade Lady  Byron  to  return,  and  with  this 
view  put  off  as  long  as  he  could  signing  the 
deed  of  separation,  that  step  being  once 
taken,  they  were  now  divided  for  ever." 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  brief  negotia- 
tion that  ensued  upon  Madame  de  Stael's 
suggestion,  I  have  no  very  accurate  remem- 
brance ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
failure,  after  the  violence  he  had  done  his 
own  pride  in  the  overture,  was  what  first 
inftiseid  any  mixture  of  resentment  or  bitter- 
ness into  tne  feelings  hitherto  entertained  by 
him  throughout  these  painful  differences. 
He  had,  indeed,  since  his  arrival  in  Geneva, 
invariably  spoken  of  his  lady  with  kindness 
and  r^ret,  imputing  the    course  she  had 

>  In  the  aoooonfc  of  thb  vbit  to  Copet  In  hli  Memo- 
randa, he  ipoke  in  high  termi  of  the  daughter  of  hit 
hottOM,  the  present  Ducheu  de  Broglio ;  and  In  noticing 
how  much  the  appeared  to  he  attached  to  her  hutbondi 
remarked  that  **  nothing  wat  more  pleating  than  to  tee 
the  devclopcment  of  the  domestic  aifectiont  in  a  Tery 
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taken,  in  leaving  him,  not  to  herself  but  others, 
and  assigning  whatever  tittle  share  of  blame 
he  would  allow  her  to  bear  in  the  transaction 
to  the  simple  and,  doubtless,  true  cause — 
her  not  at  all  understanding  him.  "  I  have  no 
doubt,"  he  would  sometimes  say,  *'  that  she 
really  did  betieve  me  to  be  mad." 

Another  resolution  connected  with  his 
matrimonial  affairs,  in  which  he  often,  at 
this  time,  professed  his  fixed  intention  to  per- 
severe, was  that  of  never  aUowii^  him- 
self to  touch  any  part  of  his  wife's  fortune. 
Such  a  sacrifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  would 
have  been,  in  his  situation,  deticate  and 
manly  ;  but  though  the  natural  bent  of  his 
disposition  led  him  to  make  the  resolution, 
he  wanted,  — what  few,  perhaps,  could  have 
attained, — the  fortitude  to  keep  it. 

The  effects  of  the  late  struggle  on  his 
mind,  in  stirring  up  all  its  resources  and 
energies,  was  visible  in  the  great  activity  of 
his'genius  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
and  the  rich  vanety,  both  in  character  and 
colouring,  of  the  works  with  which  it  teemed. 
Besides  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
and  the  Prisoner  of  ChiUon,  he  produced 
also  his  two  poems,  "  Darkness"  and  "  The 
Dream,"  the  latter  of  which  cost  him  many 
a  tear  in  writing,  —  being,  indeed,  the  most 
mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque,  "story  of  a 
wandering  life"  that  ever  came  from  the  pen 
and  heart  of  man.  Those  verses,  too,  en- 
titled "  The  Incantation,"  which  he  intro- 
duced afterwards,  without  any  connection 
with  the  subject,  into  Manfred,  were  also 
(at  least,  the  less  bitter  portion  of  them) 
the  production  of  this  penod  ;  and  as  they 
were  written  soon  after  the  last  fruitless  at- 
tempt at  recondUation,  it  is  needless  to  say 
who  was  in  his  thoughts  while  he  penned 
some  of  the  opening  stanzas. 

**  Though  thy  tlumber  mutt  be  deep, 
Yet  thy  tplrit  thai!  not  tleep  ; 
There  are  thades  which  will  not  Tanlth, 
There  are  thoughtt  thou  cantt  not  banith ; 
By  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 
Thou  cantt  never  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  at  with  a  throud, 
Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud ; 
And  for  erer  thalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  tpirit  of  thit  tpell. 

"  Though  thou  iee*tt  me  not  patt  by. 
Thou  thalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye. 
At  a  thing  that,  though  unteen. 
Mutt  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 

young  woman.**  Of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  that  Memoir, 
he  tpoke  thut :  —  **  Madame  de  Stael  wat  a  good  woman 
at  heart  and  the  clererett  at  bottom,  but  tpollt  by  a  with 
to  be  —  the  knew  not  what.  In  her  own  houte  the  waa 
amiable ;  In  any  other  perton't,  you  withed  her  gone 
and  in  her  own  again.** 
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And  whoot  In  that  went  dmd» 
Tboa  hMt  fettni'4  •round  tby  head. 
Thou  thAlt  marT«l  1  am  not 
A«  ihj  tluidow  on  th«  spot. 
And  the  powor  which  thou  dott  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  nuiC  conceal." 

Besides  the  unfinished  **  Vampire,'' he  began 
also,  at  this  time,  another  romance  in  prose, 
founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Marriage  of  Bel- 
phegor,  and  intended  to  shadow  out  his  own 
matrimonial  fate.  The  wife  of  this  satanic 
personage  he  described  much  in  the  same 
spirit  tluit  pervades  his  delineation  of  Donna 
Inez  in  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan.  While 
engased,  however,  in  writing  this  story,  he 
heard  from  England  that  Lady  Byron  was 
ill,  and,  his  heart  softening  at  the  intelli- 
gence, he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire. 
So  constantly  were  the  gpou  and  evil  prin- 
ciples of  his  nature  conflicting  for  mastery 
over  him.i 

The  two  following  Poems,  so  difierent 
firom  each  other  in  their  character, —  the 
first  prving  with  an  awfiil  scepticism  into 
the  darkness  of  another  world,  and  the  se- 
cond breathing  all  that  is  most  natural  and 
tender  in  the  afiections  of  this,  —  were 
also  written  at  this  time,  and  have  never 
before  been  published. 

*•  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHBD  POEM. 

**  Could  I  remount  the  river  of  mj  yeara 
To  the  flrtt  fountain  of  our  Bmilet  and  tears, 
I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  their  outworn  banks  of  witherM  flowers. 
But  bid  It  flow  as  now —until  it  glides 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.    •    •    « 
What  Is  this  Death  ?  — a  quiet  of  the  heart? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  Life  Is  but  a  Tislon  -.  what  I  see 
or  all  which  Utcs  alone  Is  life  to  me. 
And  being  so  —  the  absent  are  the  dead, 
Who  haunt  us  from  traoqulllitj,  and  spread 
A  dreaiy  shroud  around  us,  and  Inveit 
With  said  remembrances  our  hours  of  rest. 

**  The  absent  are  the  dead  —  for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne*er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerleu,  —  or  If  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  dlTlded— equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea : 
It  may  be  both  — but  one  day  end  It  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

>  Upon  the  same  occasion,  Indeed,  he  wrote  some  rerses 
in  a  spirit  not  quite  so  generous,  of  which  a  few  of  the 
opening  lines  Is  iJl  I  shall  glre :  — 

*•  And  thou  wert  sad— yet  I  was  not  with  thee  I 
And  thou  wert  sick — and  yet  I  was  not  near. 
Methought  that  Joy  and  Health  alone  could  be 
Where  I  was  itot,  and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  Is  It  thus  ?  —  it  Is  as  I  foretold. 
And  shall  be  more  so :  —  "  &c.  ftc. 

[See  ITorJb,  p.  478.] 
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*•  The  under-earth  iohaUtanU — are  ttey 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  day  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  afes  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  In  their  silent  dtJes  dwell 
Bach  In  his  InoommunlcatiTe  cdl  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language?  and  a 
Of  breatbleas  being  ?— darken'd  and  fi 
As  midnight  In  her  solitude  ?  —  Oh  Earth  1 
Where  are  the  past  ?—  and  wherefore  had  they  Uitk? 
The  dead  are  thy  Inheritors  — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surftee ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  proftindlty  Is  In  the  graire. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  In  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  unttdd. 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essenoe  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.* 

"  TO  AUGUSTA. 

'*  My  sister  1  my  sweet  sister !  If  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were.  It  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  dalm 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same— 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  rsslgn. 
There  yet  are  two  things  In  my  destiny,— 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

*•  The  first  were  nothing  —  had  I  stlU  the  last. 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 

And  mine  Is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A  strange  doom  Is  thy  (kther*s  son*s,  and  past 

Recalling,  as  It  lies  beyond  redress  ; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire*s  '  Ihte  of  yorer 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

"  If  my  Inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unfbreseen, 
I  have  austain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fsult  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  •otk  to  screen 
My  errors  wkh  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

**  Mine  were  my  fludts,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being  gave  me  that  which  mair'd 
The  gift,  —  a  fkte,  or  will  that  walk*d  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  ft>und  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  day : 
But  now  I  fUn  would  for  a  time  survive, 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

**  Kingdoms  and  empires  In  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  whkh  have  roU'd 

*  **  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  makhig  a 
voyage  without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors 
by  the  facetious  name  of  *  Foul-weather  Jack.' 

'*  But,  though  it  were  tempesi-«oet, 
StiU  his  bsrk  could  not  be  loeL 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in 
Anion's  Voyage),  and  subsequently  drcumnavlgated  the 
world,  many  years  after,  as  commander  of  a  similar  ex- 
pedition."   [See  Btroniaica.] 
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Like  a  wild  bij  of  breakart,  melu  away : 
SomeChing—  I  know  not  wbat—iioet  ttiU  uphold 
A  spirit  of  alight  patience ;  not  in  rain, 
Erea  for  ita  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

**  Perhapa  the  woridngs  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,—  or  perhapa  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitoally  recur,— 
Perliaps  a  kinder  dime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

•«  I  feel  ahnost  at  tiroes  as  1  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  aa  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  eren  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 

Some  living  thing  to  lore  —  but  none  like  thee. 

**  Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 

A  Aind  for  contemplation ;  ~.to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 

For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desirei 

And,  above  all,  a  lalM  1  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

**  Oh  that  thou  wart  but  with  me  t— but  I  grow 

The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 

The  soUtode  which  I  have  vaunted  so 

Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ;  — 

I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 

I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  phfloaophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

•M  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  old  hall  whldi  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  lair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dealer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  tkou  can  fikle  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  a/,  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

Beslgn'd  for  ever,  or  divided  &r. 

**  The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 

Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 

To  mln^e  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 

To  see  her  gentle  fhco  without  a  mask. 

And  never  gase  on  it  with  ^>athy. 

She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  slater — UU  I  look  again  on  thee. 

**  I  can  reduce  all  feelings  bat  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ;  —  for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest  •»  even  the  only  paths  for  me  — 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept : 

/  had  not  sufl^'d,  and  <Aom  hadst  not  wept. 

1  The  lake  of  Newstead  Abb^.    [Thus  described  In 
Don  Joan  :— 

**  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  Indd  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  ft-eshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  soften*d  way  did  take 
la  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
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**  With  fUse  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 

Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 

And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— a  name. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 

Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 

But  all  is  over —  I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  befbre. 

**  And  for  the  fliture,  this  world's  (VUura  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  surrived  so  numy  things  that  were  i 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  pr^ 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  flU'd  a  century, 

Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

**  And  ibr  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  oinne 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  fisel 
Not  thankless,—  for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  straggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  flurther.  —  Nor  shall  I  conceal 
~  That  with  all  thU  I  still  can  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

**  For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine : 
We  were  and  are— I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  ItAlow  decline 
We  are  entwined  —  let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 

The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last  1  *' 

In  the  month  of  August,  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lewis  arrived  to  pass  some  time  with 
him  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  visited  by  Mr. 
Richard  Sharp,  of  whom  he  makes  such 
honourable  mention  in  the  Journal  already 
given,  and  with  whom,  as  I  have  heard  this 
gentleman  say,  it  now  gave  him  evident 
pleasure  to  converse  about  their  common 
niends  in  England.  Among  those  who 
appeared  to  have  left  the  strongest  im- 
pressions of  interest  and  admiration  on  his 
mind  was  (as  easily  will  be  believed  by  all 
who  know  this  distinguished  person)  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  friends, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  S.  Davies,  he  set 
out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  former  on  a 
tour  through  the  Bernese  Alps,  —  after  ac- 
complishing which  journey,  about  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  October  he  took  his  departure, 
accompanied  by  the  same  gentleman,  for 
It^. 

The  first  letter  of  the  following  series  was, 
it  will  be  seen,  written  a  few  days  before  he 
left  Diodati. 


Around :  the  wild  fowl  nesUed  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed ; 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  Its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  ftoes  fixed  opon  the  flood." 

Canto  xiii.  St.  67.] 
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Lbttu  247.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Dlodatl,  OcC  ft.  ISlfl. 

**  Save  me  a  copy  of '  Buck's  Richard  IIL* 
republished  by  Loneman  ;  but  do  not  send 
out  more  books,  —  I  have  too  many. 

**  The '  Monody'  is  in  too  many  paragraphs, 
which  makes  it  unintelligible  to  me ;  if  any 
one  else  understands  it  in  the  present  form, 
they  are  wiser :  however,  as  it  cannot  be 
rectified  till  ray  return,  and  has  been  already 
published,  even  publish  it  on  in  the  collection 

—  it  will  fill  up  the  place  of  the  omitted 
epistle. 

"  Strike  out '  by  request  of  a  friend,'  which 
is  sad  trash,  and  must  have  been  done  to 
make  it  ridiculous. 

"  Be  careful  in  the  printing  the  stanzas 
beginning, 

**  *  Thougli  Uio  day  of  my  d«Unf,'  Ac. 

which  I  think  well  of  as  a  composition. 

"  '  The  Antiauarv '  u  not  the  best  of  the 
three,  but  mucn  above  all  the  last  twenty 
years,  saving  its  elder  brothers.  Holcroft's 
Memoirs  are  valuable  as  showing  strength  of 
endurance  in  the  man,  which  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

"  And  so  you  have  been  publishing 
'  Margaret  of  Anjou'  and  an  Assyrian  tale, 
and  refijsinff  W.  W.'s  Waterloo »,  and  the 
'  Hue  and  Cry.'  1  know  not  which  most 
to  admire,  your  rejections  or  acceptances. 
I  believe  that  prose  is,  after  all,  the  most  re- 
putable, for  certes,   if  one   could   foresee 

—  but  I  won't  go  on  —  that  is,  with  this 
sentence ;  but  poetiy  is,  I  fear,  incurable. 
God  help  me  I  if  I  proceed  in  this  scribbling, 
I  shall  have  frittered  away  my  mind  before 
I  am  thirty  ;  but  it  is  at  times  a  real  relief 
to  me.    For  the  present — good  evening." 

Limt  948.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Martigny,  Oetober  9. 1816. 

"  Thus  far  on  my  way  to  Italy.  We  have 
just  passed  the  '  Insse- Vache '  (one  of  the 
finest  torrents  in  Switzerland)  in  time  to 
view  the  iris  which  the  sun  mngs  along  it 
before  noon. 

•*  I  have  written  to  you  twice  lately. 
Mr.Dayies,  I  hear,  is  arrived.  He  brings 
the  original  MS.  which  you  wished  to  see. 
Recollect  that  the  printing  is  to  be  Grom 
that  which  Mr.  Shelley  brought ;  and  recol- 
lect, also,  that  the  concluding  stanzas  of 
Childe  Harold  Tthose  to  my  daughter)  which 
I  had  not  mane  up  my  mind  whether  to 
publish  or  not  when  they  yrere^firtt  written 

*  C"  Waterloo,  and  other  Poems,  hy  J.  Wedderbome 
WeUter,  Eiq.''    See  Qoarterly  Rerieir,  vol.  xr.  p.  845.] 
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(as  you  will  see  marked  on  the  marein  of  ,' 
the  first  copy),  I  had  (and  have)  fiil^  de-  I 
termined  to  publish  with  the  rest  of  the  | 
canto,  as  in  the  copy  which  you  received  ' 
by  Mr.  Shelley,  before  I  sent  it  to  England. 
**  Our  weather  is  very  fine,  which  is  more 
than  the  summer  has  been.  —  At  Milan  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  fixHn  you.  Address 
either  to  Milan,  potte  rettanie,  or  by  way  of 
Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monior.  Hentsch, 
Banquier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  case 
my  other  letter  should  not  reach  you:  I 
trust  one  of  them  will. 

"  P.  S. — My  best  respects  and  regards  to 
Mr.  Gifibrd.     Will  you  tell  him  it  may  per-  ' 
haps  be  as  well  to  put  a  short  note  to  that 
part  relating  to  Ciareru,  merely  to  say,  that  . 
of  course  Die  description  does  not  refer  to 
that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  the  com- 
mand of  scenery  round  it  ?     I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  G.'s  . 
choice,  as  my  editor,  —  if  he  will  allow  me  i 
to  call  him  so  at  this  distance." 

Ltma  849.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Milan,  October  IS.  1816. 

"  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in 
England,  —  but  that  of  some  letters,  &c., 
committed  to  his  care  by  Mr.  H.,  only  hai/ 
have  been  delivered.  This  intelligence 
naturally  makes  me  feel  a  little  anxious  for 
mine,  and  amongst  them  for  the  MS.,  which 
I  wished  to  have  compared  with  the  one 
sent  by  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shelley. 
I  trust  that  it  has  arrived  safely,  —  and  in- 
deed not  less  BO,  that  some  little  crystals, 
&c.,  from  Mont  Blanc,  for  my  daughter  and 
my  nieces,  have  reached  their  address. 
Pray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  fix>m 
Mr.  Davies  that  no  accident  (by  custom- 
house or  loss)  has  befallen  them,  and 
satisfy  me  on  this  pomt  at  your  eariiest 
convenience. 

"  If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that 
Mr.  Gifibrd  had  kindly  undertaken  to  correct 
the  press  (at  my  request)  during  my  ab- 
sence —  at  least  I  hope  so.  It  will  add  to 
my  many  obligations  to  that  gentleman. 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  on  my  way  here,  a  short 
note,  dated  Martigny.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
m^'self  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the 
Snnplon  and  Lago  Maggiore  route.  Of 
course  we  visited  the  Borromean  Islands, 
which  are  fine,  but  too  artificial.  The 
Simplon  is  magnificent  in  its  nature  and  its 
art, — both  God  and  man  have  done  won- 
ders,—  to  say  nothing  of  the  devil,  who 
must  certainly  have  had  a  hand  (or  a  hoof) 
in  some  of  the  rocks  and  ravines  through 
and  over  which  the  works  are  carried. 
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"  Milan  is  striking  —  the  cathedral  su- 
perb. The  city  altogether  reminds  me  of 
Seville,  but  a  little  inferior.  We  had 
heard  divers  bruits,  and  took  precautions 
on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against 
some  '  many  worthy  fellows  (t.  e.  felons) 
that  were  out,'  and  had  ransiELcked  some 
preceding  travellers,  a  few  wecJcs  ago, 
near  Sesto,— or  Cesto,  I  forget  which, — 
of  cash  and  raiment,  besides  putting  them 
in  bodily  fear,  and  lodging  about  twenty 
slugs  in  the  retreating  part  of  a  courier 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hope.  JBut  we  were  not 
molested,  and  I  do  not  think  in  any  danger, 

—  except  of  making  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
cocking  and  priming  whenever  we  saw  an 
old  house,  or  an  ill-looking  thicket,  and  now 
and  then  suspecting  the  '  true  men,'  who 
have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  thieves 
of  other  countries.  W  hat  the  thieves  may 
look  like,  I  know  not,  nor  desire  to  know ; 
for  it  seems  they  come  upon  you  in  bodies 
of  thirty  ('  in  buckram  and  Kendal  green ') 
at  a  time,  so  that  voyagers  have  no  great 
chance.  It  is  something  like  poor  dear 
Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not  so  good,  for 
there  you  can  have  as  great  a  body  of 
rogues  to  match  the  regular  banditti ;  but 
here  the  gens  d'armes  are  said  to  be  no 
great  things  ;  and  as  for  one's  own  people, 
one  can't  carry  them  about  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

**  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library 

—  it  is  a  fine  collection  —  full  of  MSS. 
edited  and  unedited.  I  enclose  you  a  list 
of  the  former  recently  published  :  these  are 
matters  for  your  literati.  For  me,  in  my 
simple  way,  I  have  been  most  delighted 
with  a  correspondence  of  letters,  all  original 
and  amatory,  between  LucreHa  Boi-gia  and 
Cardinal  Bembo,  preserved  there.  I  have 
pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  the 
prettiest  and  fairest  imaginable — I  never 
saw  fairer  —  and  shall  go  repeatedly  to  read 
the  epistles  over  and  over ;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  some  of  the  hair  by  fair  means,  I 
shall  try.  I  have  already  persuaded  the 
librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the  letters, 
and  I  hope  tie  will  not  disappoint  me.  They 
are  short,  but  very  simple,  sweet,  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  there  are  some  copies  of  verses  in 
Spanish  also  by  her  ;  the  tress  of  her  hair 
is  long,  and,  as  I  said  before,  beautifiil. 
The  Brera  gallery  of  paintings  has  some  fine 
pictures,  but  nothing  of  a  collection.  Of 
painting  I  know  nothing;  but  I  like  a 
Guercino  —  a  picture  of  Abraham  putting 
away  Hagar  and  Ishmael  —  which  seems  to 
me  natural  and  goodly.  The  Flemish  school, 
such  as  I  saw  it  in  Flanders,  I  utterly  de- 
tested, despised,  and  abhorred  ;  it  might  be 


&■ 


painting,  but  it  was  not  nature  ;  the  Italian 
IS  pleasmg,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 

*'  The  Italians  I  have  encountered  here 
are  very  intelligent  and  agreeable.  In  a  few 
days  I  am  to  meet  Monti.  By  the  way,  I 
have  just  heard  an  anecdote  of  Beccaria, 
who  published  such  admirable  things  against 
the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon  as  his 
book  was  out,  his  servant  (having  read  it,  I 
presume)  stole  his  watch  ;  and  his  master, 
while  correcting  the  proofs  of  a  second 
edition,  did  all  he  could  to  have  him  hanged 
by  way  of  advertisement. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch 
begun  by  Napoleon,  as  a  gate  to  this  city. 
It  is  unfinished,  but  the  part  completed 
worthy  of  another  age  and  the  same  country. 
The  society  here  is  very  oddly  carried  on, — 
at  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre  only, — 
which  answers  to  our  opera.  People  meet 
there  as  at  a  rout,  but  m  very  small  circles. 
From  Milan  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  If  you 
write,  write  to  Geneva,  as  before  —  the 
letter  will  be  forwarded.         **  Yours  ever." 

Lbttbr  SSO.       to  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Milan,  Norember  1. 1816. 

"I  have  recently  written  to  you  rather 
frequently,  but  without  any  late  answer.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  myself  set  out  for  Venice  in 
a  few  days  ;  but  you  had  better  still  address 
to  me  at  Mr.  Hentsch's,  Banquier,  Geneva  ; 
he  will  forward  your  letters. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  to 
you  some  time  ago,  that  I  had  parted  with 
the  Dr.  Polidori  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my 
leaving  Diodati.  I  know  no  great  harm  of 
him  ;  but  he  had  an  alacrity  of  gettine  into 
scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heeSess  ; 
and  naving  enpu^h  to  attend  to  in  my  own 
concerns,  and  without  time  to  become  his 
tutor,  I  thought  it  much  better  to  give  him 
his  conge.  He  arrived  at  Milan  some  weeks 
before  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself.  About  a 
week  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  at  the 
theatre  with  an  Austrian  officer,  in  which 
he  was  exceedingly  in  the  wrong,  he  has 
contrived  to  get  sent  out  of  the  territory, 
and  is  gone  to  Florence.  I  was  not  present, 
the  pit  having  been  the  scene  of  altercation ; 
but  on  being  sent  for  from  the  Cavalier 
Breme's  box,  where  I  was  quietly  staring  at 
the  ballet,  I  found  the  man  of  medicine 
begirt  with  grenadiers,  arrested  by  the  guard, 
conveyed  into  the  guard-room,  where  there 
was  much  swearing  in  several  languages. 
They  were  going  to  keep  him  there  for  the 
night ;  but  on  my  eivingmy  name,  and  answer- 
ing for  his  apparition  next  morning,  he  was 
permitted  egress.  Next  day  he  had  an 
order  from  the  government  to  be  gone  in 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  accordingly  gone  he 
is,  some  days  ago.  We  did  what  we  could 
for  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  indeed  he 
brought  it  upon  himself,  as  fiir  as  I  could 
learn,  for  I  was  not  present  at  the  squabble 
itself.  I  believe  this  is  the  real  state  of  his 
case ;  and  I  tell  it  you  because  I  believe 
things  sometimes  reach  you  in  England  in  a 
false  or  exaggerated  form.  We  found  Milan 
very  polite  and  hospitable  *,  and  have  the 
same  hopes  of  Verona  and  Venice.  I  have 
filled  my  paper.  *'  Ever  yours,  Sec," 

Lima  SBl.       TO  MR.  M OORB. 

**  Vwona,  NovwBber  S.  1S16. 
'*  My  dear  Moore, 

"  Your  letter,  written  before  my  de- 
parture from  England,  and  addressed  to  me 
m  London,  only  reached  me  recently.  Since 
that  period,  I  have  been  over  a  portion  of 
that  part  of  Europe  which  I  had  not  al- 
ready seen.  About  a  month  since,  I  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Milan,  which 
I  left  a  few  days  ago,  and  am  thus  far  on 
my  way  to  Vemce,  where  I  shall  probably 
wmter*  Yesterday  I  was  on  the  shores  of 
the  Benacus,  with  his  Jlitctilnu  et  Jrenaiu. 
Catiillus's  Sirmium  has  still  its  name  and 
site,  and  is  remembered  for  his  sake :  but 
the  very  heavy  autumnal  rains  and  mists 
prevented  our  quitting  our  route,  (that  is, 
Hobhouse  and  myself,  who  are  at  present 
voyaging  together,)  as  it  was  better  not  to 
see  it  at  all  than  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

"  I  found  on  the  Benacus  the  same  tra- 
dition of  a  city,  still  visible  in  calm  weather 
below  the  waters,    which    you  have  pre- 


1  With  MUan,  howerer,  or  it«  loclety,  the  noble  tra- 
reller  was  fiur  from  being  pleaaed ;  and  f  n  his  Memoranda, 
I  recollect,  he  deacrlbed  his  stay  there  to  ho  **  like  a  ship 
under  quarantine.'*  Among  other  persons  whom  he  met 
in  the  society  of  that  place  was  M.  Beyle,  the  ingenious 
author  of  "  L'Hlstoire  de  la  Peintore  en  Italie,"  who 
thus  describes  the  imprewlon  their  first  Intenriew  left 
upon  him :  — 

**  C«  (ht  pendant  Tautomne  de  1816,  que  Je  1e  rencontral 
au  th6Atre  oe  la  Scaia,  k  Milan,  dans  la  lege  de  M.  Louis 
de  Br6me.  Je  ftis  firappfi  des  yeuz  de  Lord  Byron  au 
moment  oh  11  6ooutalt  un  sestetto  d'un  op6ra  de  Mayer 
intitulfi  Elena.  Je  n'ai  ru  de  ma  rle,  ricn  de  plus  beau 
ni  de  plus  expressif.  Encore  aujourd'hul,  si  Je  vlens  & 
penser  I  1 'expression  qu'un  grand  pelntre  devralt 
donner  au  g6nie,  cette  t^te  sublime  reparalt  tout^-coup 
devant  moi.  J'eus  un  instant  d'enthouslasme,  et  oub- 
liant  la  Juste  repugnance  que  tout  horame  un  peu  fier 
dolt  avoir  k  se  faire  presenter  k  un  pair  d' Angleterre,  Je 
prial  M.  de  Brtoe  de  m'lntrodulre  ft  Lord  Byron,  Je  me 
trouval  le  lendemaln  ft  diner  chet  M.  de  BrAme,  avee  lui, 
et  le  c^ldbre  Monti,  I'lmmortel  auteur  de  la  Baniglfana. 
On  parla  po^sle,  on  en  vint  ft  demander  quels  italent  les 
douse  plus  beaux  vers  (kits  depuls  un  sidcle,  en  Fran^aU, 


served  of  Lou^  Neagh,  *  When  the  clear, 
cold  eve's  dechning.*^  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  authorised  by  records ;  but  they  tell 
you  such  a  story,  and  say  that  the  city  was 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  We  moved 
to-day  over  the  frontier  to  Verona,  by  a 
road  suspected  of  thieves,  —  '  the  wise  am- 
oey  it  call,'  —  but  without  molestation.  I 
sHall  remain  here  a  day  or  two  to  gape  atthe 
usual  marvels, — amphitheatre,  paintmg8,and 
all  that  time-tax  of  travel, — though  Catullus, 
Claudian,  and  Shakspeare  have  done  more 
for  Verona  than  it  ever  did  for  itself.  They 
still  pretend  to  show,  I  believe,  the '  tomb  of 
all  the  Oapulets'  —  we  shall  see. 

"  Among  many  things  at  Milan,  one 
pleased  me  particularly,  viz.  the  corres- 
pondence (in  the  prettiest  love-letters  in  the 
world)  of  Lucretia  Borgia  with  Ou>dinal 
Bembo,  (who,  you  say,  made  a  very  good 
cardinal,)  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  some 
Spanish  verses  of  hers,  —  the  lock  veiy  fair 
and  beautiful.  I  took  one  sii^e  hair  o£  it 
as  a  relic,  and  wished  sorely  to  get  a  copy  of 
one  or  two  of  the  letters ;  but  it  is  pro- 
hibited :  that  I  don't  mind ;  but  it  was 
impracticable ;  and  so  I  only  got  some  of 
them  by  heart.  They  are  kept  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  which  I  often  visited  to 
look  them  over  —  to  the  scandal  of  the 
librarian,  who  wanted  to  enlighten  me  with 
sundry  valuable  MSS.,  classiail,  philosophi- 
cal, and  pious.  But  I  stick  to  the  Pope's 
daughter,  and  wish  myself  a  cardinal. 

"  I  have  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  lakes  ;  for  the  beauties  of  which, 
I  refer  you  to  the  Guide-book.      The  north 


en  Italien,  en  Anglais.  Les  Itallens  prisons  t*accordi- 
rent  ft  designer  les  douse  premiers  vers  de  la  ilf«ic*e- 
nmiana  de  Monti,  comme  ce  que  l*on  arait  fUt  de  plus 
beau  dans  leur  langue,  depuls  oentans.  JfoMtfToulot 
blen  nous  les  reciter.  Je  regardai  Lord  ByroD,  II  Ait 
rari.  La  nuance  de  hanteur,  ou  plutOt  rakr  d*un  homme 
qui  te  tnmve  avoir  A  repouner  unt  imporiumUt  qui  d6- 
paralt  un  peu  aa  belle  figure,  dlsparut  tout-ft-coup  poor 
(Ure  ft  I'expression  du  bonheur.  Le  premier  chant  de  la 
Mascheromttmat  que  Monti  r^cita  presque  en  entler, 
raincu  par  les  acclamations  des  auditeurs,  canea  la  plus 
▼ive  sensation  ft  Tauteur  de  Chllde  Harold.  Je  n'oub- 
llerai  Jamais  I'ezpresslon  divine  de  ses  traits  ;  c'^tait  I'air 
serein  de  la  pulsannce  et  du  g^nie,  et  sulvant  mol,  Lord 
Byron  n'avidt,  en  ce  moment,  aucune  affectation  ft  se 
procher."  [Besides  the  '*  History  of  Painting  **  under  his 
own  name,  M.  Beyle  has  published,  under  tiie  psendonyme 
of  Count  de  Stendhal,  "  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence, 
in  1817,"  ftc] 

*  C"  On  Lough  Neagh*s  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays, 
When  the  clear  cold  ore's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days. 
In  the  ware  beneath  him  shining.** 
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of  Italy  is  tolerably  free  from  the  English ; 
but  the  south  swarms  with  them,  I  am  told. 
Madame  de  Stael  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet, 
which  she  renders  remarkably  pleasant. 
She  has  been  particularly  kind  to  me.  I 
was  for  some  months  her  neighbour,  in  a 
country-house  called  Diodati,  which  I  had 
on  the  Lake  of  Genera.  My  plans  are  very 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
see  me  in  England  m  the  spring.  I  have 
some  business  there.  If  you  write  to 
roe,  will  you  address  to  the  care  of  Mons. 
Hentsch,  Banquier,  Geneva,  who  receives 
and  forwards  my  letters.  Remember  me  to 
Rogers,  who  wrote  to  me  lately,  with  a  short 
account  of  your  poem,  which,  I  trust,  is  near 
the  light.     He  speaks  of  it  most  highly. 

"My  health  is  very  endurable,  except 
that  I  am  subject  to  casual  ^ddiness  and 
faintness,  which  is  so  like  a  fine  lady,  that  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  the  disorder.  When  I 
sailed,  I  had  a  physidan  with  me,  whom, 
after  some  montns  of  patience,  I  found  it 
expedient  to  part  with,  before  I  left  Geneva 
some  time.  On  arriving  at  Milan,  I  found 
this  gentleman  in  very  good  society,  where 
he  pro^>ered  for  some  weeks  :  but,  at  length, 
at  tne  theatre,  he  quarrelled  with  an  Austrian 
officer,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  government 
in  twenty-four  hours.  I  was  not  present  at 
his  squabble ;  but,  on  hearing  that  he  was 
put  under  arresJt,  I  went  and  got  him  out  of 
his  confinement,  but  could  not  prevent  his 
being  sent  off,  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
deserved,  being  quite  in  the  wrong,  and 
having  begun  a  row  for  row's  sake.  I  had 
preceded  the  Austrian  government  some 
weeks  myself,  in  giving  him  his  cong6  from 
Geneva.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  very 
voung  and  -hot-headed,  and  more  likely  to 
incur  diseases  than  to  cure  them.  Hobhouse 
and  myself  found  it  useless  to  intercede  for 
him.  This  happened  some  time  before  we 
left  Milan.    He  is  gone  to  Florence. 

At  Milan  I  saw,  and  was  visited  by,  Monti, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  livins  Italian 
poets.  He  seems  near  sixty ;  in  mce  he  is 
like  the  late  Cooke  the  actor.  His  frequent 
changes  in  politics  have  made  him  very  im- 
popular  as  a  man.  I  saw  many  more  of 
their  literati ;  but  none  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  England,  except  Acerbi.i  I 
lived  much  with  the  Italians,  particularly 
with  the  Marquis  of  Breme^s  family,  who  are 
very  able  and  intelligent  men,  especially  the 
Abbate.  There  was  a  famous  improwisatore 
who   held  forth  while  I  was  there.     His 


>  [Ad  eminent  phyddan,  author  of  lereral  medical 
works,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  fitbllotheca  Itali- 
ana."    He  died  at  Milan  in  18S7.] 


fluency  astonished  me  ;  but,  althoudi  I  un- 
derstand Italian,  and  speak  it  (wiu  more 
readiness  than  accuracy},  I  could  only  carry 
off  a  few  very  common^^lace  mythological 
imaees,  and  one  line  about  Artemisia,  and 
anotner  about  Algiers,  with  sixty  words  of 
an  entire  tragedy  about  Etocles  and  Poly- 
nices.  Some  of  the  Italians  liked  him — 
others  called  his  performance  '  seccatura*  (a 
devilish  good  word,  by  the  way)  and  all 
Milan  was  in  controversy  about  him. 

The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  in 
some  sort  lax.  A  mother  and  son  were 
pointed  out  at  the  theatre,  as  being  pro- 
nounced by  the  Milanese  world  to  be  of  the 
Theban  dvnasty  —  but  this  was  all.  The 
narrator  (one  of  the  first  men  in  Milan) 
seemed  to  be  not  sufficiently  scandalised  by 
the  taste  or  the  tie.  All  society  in  Milan 
is  carried  on  at  the  opera :  they  have  private 
boxes,  where  they  play  at  cards,  or  talk,  or 
any  thing  else ;  but  (except  at  the  Cassino) 
there  are  no  open  houses,  or  balls,  &c.  &c. 

*'  The  peasant  drls  have  all  very  fine  dark 
eyea,  and  many  of  them  are  beautiful.  There 
are  also  two  clead  bodies  in  fi^  preservation 

—  one  Saint  Carlo  Boromeo,.at  Milan  ;  the 
other  not  a  saint,  but  a  chief,  named  Yis- 
conti,  at  Monza — both  of.  which  appeared 
very  agreeable.  In  one  of  the  Boromean 
isles  (the  Isola  bella),  there  is  a  large  laurel 

—  the  lar^t  known  —  on  which  Buona- 
parte, staymg  there  just  before  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  carved  with  his  knife  the  word 
'Battaglia.'  I  saw  the  letters,  now  half 
worn  out  and  partly  erased. 

**  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.  To  be  tire- 
some is  the  privileffe  of  old  age  and  ab- 
sence ;  I  avail  myself  of  the  latter,  and  the 
former  I  have  anticipated.  If  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  of  mv  own  afiairs,  it  is  not 
ffom  want  of  confidence,  but  to  spare  you 
and  myself.     My  day  is  over — what  then? 

—  I  have  had  it.  To  be  sure,  I  have  short- 
ened it ;  and  if  I  had  done  as  much  by  this 
letter,  it  would  have  been  as  well.  But 
you  will  forgive  that,  if  not  the  other  fitults  of 

**  Yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"B. 

"  P.S. — NoTember  7. 1816. 

"  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  wonderfiil  —  beats  even  Greece. 
Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story  they  seem 
tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact 

—  giving  a  date  (1303),  and  showing  a 
tomb.  3     It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly  d^ 

*  ["  Are  those  the  distant  turrcU  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sop  where  Juliet  at  the  masque 
Saw  her  lored  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  hy  him  ?  " 
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cayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in 
it,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  conrentiial  garden, 
once  a  cemetery,  now  mined  to  the  very 
graves.  The  situation  struck  me  as  very 
appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted  as 
tneir  love.  I  have  brought  away  a  few 
pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my  dauffhter 
and  my  nieces.  Of  the  other  marvels  of 
this  city,  paintings,  antiquities,  &c,  except- 
ing the  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  princes,  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  judge.  Tne  Gothic 
monuments  of  the  Scaligers  pleased  me,  but 
*  a  poor  virtuoso  am  V  and  ever  yours." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
1816. 

VENICE.*— THE     FORNARINA.  ARMENIAN 

STUDIES. LETTERS  TO  MOORE  AND  MUR- 
RAY.—  PICTURES  OF  VENETIAN  SOCIETY. 

— ANECDOTES. THE     ALBRIZZI.  —  CA- 

NOVa'S  HELEN.  —  THEATRICALS. CAR- 
NIVAL.—  PREFACE  TO  ARMENIAN  GRAM- 
MAR. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  in  my  account 
of  Lord  Byron's  life  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage, that,  without  leaving  altogether  un- 
noticed (what,  indeed,  was  too  notorious 
to  be  so  evaded)  certain  affairs  of  gallantry 
in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
enga^,  I  have  thought  it  right,  besides 
reining  from  such  details  in  my  narrative, 
to  suppress  also  whatever  passages  in  his 
Joumals  and  Letters  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  too  personally  or  particularly  on  the 
same  delicate  topics.  Incomplete  as  the 
strange  history  or  his  mind  and  heart  must, 
in  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters,  be 
left  by  these  omissions,  stul  a  deference 
to  that  peculiar  sense  of  decorum  in  this 
country,  which  marks  the  mention  of  such 
frailties  as  hardly  a  less  crime  than  the  com- 
mission of  them,  and,  still  more,  the  regard 
due  to  the  feelings  of  the  living,  who  ought 

"  Tb«  old  palftce  of  the  C«pp«UetU,  wlUi  iu  uncouth 
balcony  and  Irregular  windows,  is  still  standing  in  a  lane 
new  the  market-place ;  and  what  Englishman  can  behold 
it  with  indifhronoe  ?  When  we  enter  Verona,  we  forget 
o^nelTes,  and  are  almost  inclined  to  say  with  Dante, 

Vlenl  i  veder  Monteochl,  e  Cappelletti.*' 

RooBRS:  /tofy.] 

>  [  **  To  this  we  answer,  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  either  Teillng  them  *  altogether,* 
or  exhIbiUng  Lord  Byron's  letters  concerning  them 
'  with  but  little  suppression.'    Would  it  not  hare  an- 


0- 


not  rashly  to  be  made"  to  suffer  for  the 
errors  of  the  dead,  have  combined  to  render 
this  sacrifice,  however  much  it  may  be  re- 
gretted, necessary. 

We  have  now,  however,  shifted  the  scene 
to  a  reffon  where  less  caution  is  requisite ; 
—  where,  from  the  different  standard  applied 
to  female  monds  in  these  respects,  if  the 
wrong  itself  be  not  lessened  by  this  demi- 
nution  of  the  consciousness  of  it,  less  scru- 
ple may  be,  at  least,  felt  towards  person? 
so  circumstanced,  and  whatever  delicacy  we 
may  think  right  to  exercise  in  speaking  of 
their  frailties  must  be  with  reference  rather 
to  our  views  and  usages  than  theirs. 

Availing  myself,  with  this  latter  qufdiii- 
cation,  of  the  greater  latitude  thus  allowed 
me,  I  shall  venture  so  far  to  depart  from  the 

Elan  hitherto  pursued,  as  to  give,  with  but 
ttle  suppression,  the  noble  poet's  letters  re- 
lative to  nis  Italian  adventures.  To  throw 
a  veil  altogether  over  these  irr^ularities  of 
his  private  life  would  be  to  a£fbi^ — were  it 
even  practicable  —  but  a  partial  portraiture 
of  his  character  i ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  being  himself 
the  historian  of  his  errors  (where  no  injury 
to  others  can  flow  from  the  disdosorej 
would  be  to  deprive  him  of  whatever  soften- 
ing light  can  be  thrown  round  such  trans- 
gressions by  the  vivacity  and  fancy,  the 
passionate  love  of  beauty,  and  the  strong 
yearning  after  affection  which  wiU  be  found 
to  have,  more  or  less,  mingled  with  even  the 
least  refined  of  his  attachments.  Neither  is 
any  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  sanction  or  seduction  of  such  an  ex- 
ample ;  as  they  who  would  dare  to  plead 
the  authority  of  Lord  Byron  for  their  errors 
must  first  be  able  to  trace  them  to  the  same 
palliating  sources, — to  that  sensibility,  whose 
very  excesses  showed  its  strength  and 
depth, — that  strength  of  imagination,  to  the 
very  verge,  perhaps,  of  what  reason  can 
bear  without  giving  way,  —  that  whole  com- 
bination, in  short,  of  grand  but  disturbing 
powers,  which  alone  could  be  allowed  to 
extenuate  such  moral  derangement,  but 
which,  even  in  him  thus  dangerously  gifted, 
were  insufficient  to  excuse  it. 


swered  eyery  purpose  which  Mr.  Moore  arovs,  to  confess, 
with  the  brcTlty  of  sorrow,  that  during  several  years  of 
his  prime  in  manhood  and  in  intellect,  this  great  poet,  as 
he  coQcelred,  unjustifiably  deserted  by  his  wife,  and  dra- 
gooned out  of  his  naturid  sphere  of  society  by  the  per- 
secutions of  euTious  hypocrisy,  rebelled  against  the  world 
and  the  world's  laws,  and  in  the  fierce  glee  of  detperatlon 
flung  himself  into  as  heartless  a  career  of  sensuality  as  it 
erer  entered  into  the  head  of  a  CreblUon  or  a  Louret  to 
depict  ?  Would  not  this  have  satisfied  abundantly  all 
whose  only  ol^ect  it  was  to  understand  Lord  Byron's  his- 
tory ?"~  Quarterly  Review,  1831.3 
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Having  premised  these  fbw  observations, 
I  shall  now  proceed,  with  less  interruption, 
to  lay  his  correspondence,  during  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  years,  before  the 
reader:  — 


L.BTTEB252. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


"  Venice,  November  17.  1816. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Verona  the  other 
day  in  my  progress  hither,  which  letter  I 
hope  you  wul  receive.     Some  three  years 
ago,   or  it  may  be  more,  I  recollect  your 
telling  me  that  you  had  received  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Sam,  dated  '  On  board  his 
gondola.'    My  gondola  is,  at  this  present, 
waiting  for  me  on  the  canal ;  but  I  prefer 
writing  to  you  in  the  house,  it  being  autumn 
— and  rather  an  English  autumn  than  other- 
wise.    It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Ve- 
nice during  the  winter,  probably,  as  it  has 
always  been  (next  to  the  East)  the  greenest 
island  of  my  imagination.     It  has  not  dis- 
appointed me;    though  its  evident  decay 
would,  perhaps,  have  that  effect  upon  others. 
But  I  have  been  familiar  with  ruins  too  long 
to  dislike  desolation.    Besides,  I  have  fallen 
in  love,  which,  next  to  falling  into  the  canal, 
(which  would  be  of  no  use,  as  I  can  swim,} 
is  the  best  or  the  worst  thing  I  could  do. 
I  have  got  some  extremely  good  apartments 
in  the  house  of  a  *  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
who  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  business, 
and  has  a  wife  in  her  twenty-second  year. 
Marianna  (that  is  her  name)  is  in  her  ap- 
pearance altogether  like  an  antelope.     She 
has  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes,  with  that 
peculiar  expression  in  them  which  is  seen 
rarely  among  Eturopeant  —  even  the  Italians 
-^and  which  many  of  the  Turkish  women 
give   themselves  by  tinging  the  eyelid  >, — 
an  art  not  known  out  of  that  country,  I 
believe.     This  expression  she  has  naturally^ 

—  and  something  more  than  this.  In  short, 
I  cannot  describe  the  effect  of  this  kind  of 
eye,  —  at  least  upon  me.  Her  features  are 
regular,  and  rather  aquiline  —  mouth  small 

—  skin  clear  and  soft,  with  a  kind  of  hectic 
colour  —  forehead  remarkably  good  :  her 
hair  is  of  the  dark  gloss,  curl,  and  colour  of 
Lady  J  *  *'s  :  her  figure  is  light  and  pretty, 
and  she  is  a  famous  songstress  —  scientifi- 
cally so  ;  her  natural  voice  (in  conversation, 
I  mean)  is  very  sweet ;  and  the  naivety  of 
the  Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing  in 
the  mouth  of  a  woman. 


'  C"  Her  efelashei,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  if  the  country's  custom),  but  in  vain ; 
For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebels  mock'^iHte  Jetty  stain." 

Don  Jmuh  c.  Itt.  St.  75.] 


**  Noyember  83. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  my  description, 
which  was  proceeding  with  the  minuteness 
of  a  passport,  has  been  interrupted  for 
several  days. 

**  December  5. 

"  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  much  to  add  on  the  subject,  and, 
luckily,  nothine  to  take  away ;  for  I  am 
more  pleased  than  ever  with  my  Venetian, 
and  begin  to  feel  venr  serious  on  that  point 
—  so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be  silent. 

"  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  studying 
daily,  at  an  Armenian  monastery,  the  Ar- 
menian language.     I  found  that  my  mind 
wanted  something  craggy  to  break  upon  ; 
and  this  —  as  the  most  mfficult  thing  I  could 
discover  here  for  an  amusement  —  I  have 
chosen,  to  torture  me  into  attention.     It  is 
a  rich  language,  however,  and  would  amply 
repay  any  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.     I 
try,  and   shall  go  on  ;  —  but  I  answer  for 
nothing,  least  of  all  for  my  intentions  or  my 
success.     There    are    some    very    curious 
MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  books; 
translations  also  from  Greek  originals,  now 
lost,  and    from  Persian    and  Syriac,  &c. ; 
besides  works  of  their  own  people.     Four 
years  ago  the  French  instituted  an  Arme- 
nian professorship.    Twenty  pupils  presented 
themselves  on  Monday  mormng,  full  of  noble 
ardour,  ingenuous  youth,  and  impregnable 
industry.     They  persevered,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  universal  con- 
quest,  till  Thursday  ;  when  Jifteen  of  the 
twenfy  succumbed  to  the  six-and-twentieth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.     It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
Waterloo  of  an  Alphabet  —  that  must  be 
said  for  them.    But  it  is  so  like  these  fellows, 
to  do  by  it  as  they  did  by  their  sovereigns — 
abandon  both ;  to  parody  the  old  rhymes, 
'  Take  a  thing  and  give  a  thing*  —  *  Take  a 
king  and  give  a  king.'    They  are  the  worst 
of  animals,  except  their  conquerors. 

"  I  hear  that  Hodgson  is  your  neighbour, 
having  a  living  in  Derbyshire.  You  will 
find  hun  an  excellent-hearted  fellow,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  cleverest ;  a  little,  perhaps,  too 
much  japanned  by  preferment  in  the  church 
and  the  tuition  of  youth,  as  well  as  inocu- 
lat^  with  the  disease  of  domestic  felicity, 
besides  being  over-run  with  fine  feelings 
about  woman  and  constancy  (that  small 
change  of  Love,  which  people  exact  so  rigidly 
receive  in  such  counterfeit  coin,  and  repay 
in  baser  metal);  but,  otherwise,  a  very 
worthy  man,  who  has  lately  got  a  pretty 
wife,  and  (I  suppose)  a  child  by  this  time. 
Pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  say  that  I 
know  not  which  to  envy  most  his  neigh- 
bourhood —  him,  or  you. 
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"  Of  Venice  I  shall  n^  little.  You  must 
have  seen  many  descriptions  ;  and  thev  are 
most  of  them  uke.  It  is  a  poetical  place ; 
and  classical,  to  U8»  from  Snakspeare  and 
Otway.  I  have  not  yet  sinned  acainst  it  in 
verse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shidl  do  so, 
having  been  tuneless  since  I  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  renewal  of  the 
'cstro.'  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  '  Glenarvon.'  Madame  de  Staiel  lent  it 
roe  to  read  from  Copet  last  autumn.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  ii  the  authoress  had 
written  the  truik,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 

—  the  whole  truth  —  the  romance  would 
not  onl^  have  been  more  romatUic,  but  more 
entertaining.  As  for  the  likeness,  the  picture 
can't  be  good  —  I  did  not  sit  Ions  enough. 
When  you  have  leisure,  let  me  hear  from 
and  of  you,  believing  me  ever  and  truly 
yours  most  affectionately,  "B. 

"P.  8.  —  Oh!  5^oiir/x>rm  — is  it  out?  I 
hope  Longman  has  paid  his  thousands :  but 
don't  you  do  as  H  •  ♦  T  •  •'s  father  >  did, 
who,  having  made  money  by  a  quarto  tour, 
became  a  vinegar  merchant ;  when,  lo  I  his 
vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d — d  to  it) 
and  ruined  him.  My  last  letter  to  you 
(from  Verona)  was  enclosed  to  Murray  — 
have  you  got  it  ?  Direct  to  me  here,  poste 
rettante.  There  are  no  English  here  at 
present.     There  were  several  jn  Switzerland 

—  some  women  ;  but,  except  Lady  Dal- 
rymple  Hamilton  «,  most  of  them  as  ugly  as 
virtue —  at  least,  those  that  I  saw.* 

Lkttu  SB8.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Venice,  December  M.  1816. 

"  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writing  to  you, 
which  portends  postage — oncefit>m  Verona 

—  once  from  Venice,  and  again  from  Venice 
— thrice  that  is.  For  this  you  may  thank 
yourself;  for  I  heard  that  you  complained  of 
my  silence — so,  here  goes  for  garrulity. 

"  I  trust  that  you  received  my  other  twain 
of  letters.  My  *  way  of  life  *  (ot  '  May  of 
life,'  which  is  it,  according  to  the  comment- 
ators y)  —  my  •  way  of  iffe  *  is  fallen  into 
^eat  regularity.  In  the  mornings  I  go  over 
m  my  gondola  to  babble  Armenian  with  the 
friars  of  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  to 
help  one  of  them  in  correcting  the  English 
of  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar  which 


1  [The  gentleman  here  apoken  of  was,  no  doubt, 
Richard  Twiu,  Esq.,  the  uncle,  not  the  flither,  of  Horace 
TwIm,  Esq.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Twiss  pub- 
lished **  Trarels  through  Spain  and  Portugal,"  which 
Dr.  Johnson  ooosklered  **  as  good  as  the  first  book  of 
travels  one  can  take  up."  His  next  work  was  a  "  Tour 
tn  Ireland,"  in  which  he  commented  so  (neAj  on  the 
manners  of  the  hidies  of  the  sister  kingdom,  that  he  ex- 


he  is  publishing.  In  the  evenings  I  do  one 
of  many  nothings — either  at  the  theatres, 
or  some  of  the  conversaziones,  which  are  like 
our  routs,  or  rather  worse,  for  the  women 
sit  in  a  semicircle  by  the  lady  of  the  manaion, 
and  the  men  stand  about  the  room.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  one  improvement  upon  ours — 
instead  of  lemonade  with  their  ices,  they 
hand  about  stiff  Tum^^ninch  — ptmdt,  by  my 
palate ;  and  this  they  think  EngSA,  I 
would  not  disabuse  them  of  so  agreeable  an 
error,  —  *  no,  not  for  Venice.' 

"  Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Governor's, 
which,  of  course,  comprises  the  best  society, 
and  is  very  much  tike  other  gregarious 
meetings  in  every  country, — as  in  ours, — 
except  that,  instead  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, you  have  the  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
and  a  motley  crew  of  Austrians,  Germans, 
noble  Venetians,  foreigners,  and,  if  you  see 
a  quiz,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  Consul.  Oh,  , 
by  the  way,  I  forgot,  when  I  wrote  from 
Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at  Milan  I  met  with 
a  countryman  of  yours  —  a  Colonel  #  •  #  ♦, 
a  very  excellent,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
knows  and  shows  all  about  Milan,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  a  native  there.  He  is  particularly 
dvil  to  strangers,  and  this  is  his  histoiy,  — 
at  least,  an  episode  of  it. 

"  Six-and-twenty  years  uo,  CoL  •  •  #  *, 
then  an  ensign,  bang  in  Italy,  fell  in  love 
with  the  Marchesa  *  #  •  *,  and  she  with 
him.  The  lady  must  be,  at  least,  twenty 
years  his  senior.  The  war  broke  out ;  he 
returned  to  England,  to  serve  —  not  his 
countrjS  for  that's  Ireland — but  England, 
which  18  a  different  thing  ;  and  she — heaven 
knows  what  she  did.  ui  the  year  1814,  the 
first  annunciation  of  the  Defimtive  Treaty  of 
Peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to  the 
astonished  Aulanese  by  the  arrival  of  CoL 
*  *  *  *,  who,  flinging  himself  full  length  at 
the  feet  of  Mad.  *  #  #  ♦,  murmured  forth, 
in  half-forgotten  Irish  Italian,  eternal  vows 
of  indelible  constancy.  The  lady  screamed, 
and  exclaimed,  *  Who  are  you  ? '  The 
Colonel  cried, '  What !  don't  you  know  me  ?  ' 
I  am  so  and  so,*  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  till,  at  length,  • 
the  Marchesa,  mounting  from  reminiscence  to 
reminiscence,  through  the  lovers  of  the  in- 
termediate  twenty-five  vears,  arrived  at  last 
at  the  recollection  of  "iier  povero  sub-lieu- 
tenant.    She  then  said,  '  Was  there  ever 


cited  their  resentment  in  a  manner  equally  whimsical  and 
orlgiilal.  He  also  published  **  Anecdotes  of  the  Game  of 
Chess."  He  injured  a  good  fortune  tj  specuUting  in  a 
project  of  manuAtcturing  paper  tram  straw.  He  died 
Id  1812.3 

*  [The  Hon.  Jane  Duncan,  eldest  daughter  of  Adam, 
first  Viscount  Duncan.  She  was  married  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  Hamilton  in  May,  1800.] 
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such  virtue/ '  (that  was  her  reiy  word)  and, 
being  now  a  widow,  gave  him  apartments  in 
her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the  rights 
of  wrong,  and  held  him  up  to  the  admiring 
world  as  a  miracle  of  incontinent  fidelity, 
and  the  unshaken  Abdiel  of  absence. 

**  Methinks  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale 
as  any  of  Marmontel^s.  Here  is  another. 
The  same  lady,  several  years  ago,  made  an 
escapade  with  a  Swede,  Coimt  Fersen  (the 
same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob  quartered 
and  lapidated  not  very  long  since),  and  they 
arrivea  at  an  Osteria  on  Uie  road  to  Rome 
or  thereabouts.  It  was  a  summer  evening, 
and,  while  they  were  at  supper,  they  were 
suddenly  regaled  by  a  symphony  of  fiddles 
in  an  adjacent  apartment,  so  prettily  played, 
that,  wishing  to  hear  them  more  custinctly, 
the  Count  rose,  and  going  into  the  musical 
society,  said,  *  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that, 
as  a  company  of  gallant  cavaliers,  you  will 
be  delighted  to  show  your  skill  to  a  lady, 
who  feels  anxious,'  &c.  &c.  The  men  of 
harmony  were  all  acquiescence  —  every  in- 
strument was  tuned  and  toned,  and,  stnking 
up  one  of  their  most  ambrosial  airs,  the 
whole  band  followed  the  Count  to  the  lady's 
apartment.  At  their  head  was  the  first 
fiddler,  who,  bowing  and  fiddling  at  the  same 
moment,  headed  his  troop  and  advanced  up 
the  room.  Death  and  discord  I — it  was  the 
Marquis  himself,  who  was  on  a  serenading 
party  in  the  country,  while  his  spouse  had 
run  away  from  town.  The  rest  may  be 
imagined — but,  first  of  all,  the  lady  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  she  was  there  on  purpose 
to  meet  him,  and  had  chosen  this  method 
for  an  harmonic  surprise.  So  much  for  thb 
gossip,  which  amused  me  when  I  heard  it, 
and  I  send  it  to  you  in  the  hope  it  mav  have 
the  like  effect.    Now  we'll  return  to  Venice. 

*'  mie  day  after  to-morrow  (to^norrow  being 
Christmas-day)  the  Carnival  begins.  I  dine 
with  the  Countess  Albrizzi  and  a  partv,  and 
go  to  the  opera.  On  that  dav  the  Phenix, 
(not  the  Insurance  Office,  but)  the  theatre 
of  that  name,  opens :  I  have  got  me  a  box 
there  for  the  season,  for  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  is,  that  the  music  is  remarkably  good. 
The  Contesea  Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made 
mention,  is  the  De  Stael  of  Venice ;  not  young 
but  a  very  learned,  unaffected,  good-natured 
woman ;  very  polite  to  strangers,  and,  I  believe, 
not  at  all  dissolute,  as  most  of  the  women 
are.  She  has  written  very  well  on  the  works 
of  Canova,  and  also  a  volume  of  Characters, 
besides  other  printed  matter.  She  is  of  Corfii, 
but  married  a  dead  Venetian  —  that  is,  dead 
since  he  married. 

**  My  flame  (my  '  Donna,*  whom  I  spoke 
of  in  my  former  epistle,  my  Marianna)  is 


still  my  Marianna,  and  I  her — what  she 

f  leases.  She  is  by  fiir  the  prettiest  woman 
have  seen  here,  and  the  most  loveable  I 
have  met  with  any  where — as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  singular.  I  believe  I  told  you 
the  rise  and  progress  of  our  liaison  in  my  for- 
mer letter.  Lest  that  should  not  have  reached 
you,  I  will  merely  repeat,  that  she  is  a  Ve- 
netian, two-and-twenty  years  old,  married  to 
a  merchant  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that 
she  has  great  black  oriental  eyes,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  her  eyes  promise.  Whether 
being  in  love  with  her  has  steeled  me  or  not, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  many 
other  women  who  seem  prettv.  The  nobility, 
in  particular,  are  a  sad-looking  race  —  the 
gentry  rather  better.  And  now,  what  art 
tliou  doing  ?  ' 

**  What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomaa  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  luing  now, 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now. 

Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites?  By  the 
Lord  I  if  there's  a  row,  but  FU  be  among  ye  I 
How  go  on  the  weavers  —  the  breakers  of 
frames  —  the  Lutherans  of  politics  —  the  r&> 
formers? 

**  As  the  Liberty  lads  o*er  the  lea 

Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood. 

So  we,  boys,  we 

Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free. 

And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd  1 

t 
'*  When  the  web  that  we  weare  is  complete. 

And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  windiDg.sheet 

0*er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

"  Though  black  as  his  heart  Its  hue. 
Since  his  Teins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
or  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  1 

"  There's  an  amiable  chanson  for  you — all 
impromptu.  I  have  written  it  principally  to 
shock  your  neighbour  *##*»,  who  is  all 
clergy  and  loyalty — mirth  and  innocence — 
milk  and  water. 


tt 


But  the  Camiral's  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore, 
The  Carnival's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ; 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fiflng  and  drumming, 
Guitarring  and  strumming. 
Oh  Thomas  Moore. 


1  [Probably  Mr.  Bowles.  J 
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The  other  nieht  I  saw  a  new  play, — and 
the  author.  The  subject  was  tne  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  The  play  succeeded,  and  the^ 
called  for  the  author — according  to  conti- 
nental custom  —  and  he  presented  himself,  a 
noble  Venetian,  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  bjr  name. 
Mala  was  his  name,  and  pestima  nm  pro- 
duction,— at  least,  I  thought  so  ;  and  I  ought 
to  know,  having  read  more  or  less  of  five 
hundred  Drury  Lane  offerings,  during  my 
coa^jutorship  with  the  sub-and-super  Com- 
mittee. 

"  When  does  your  poem  of  poems  come 
out?  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  cut  up  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  declared 
a,3ain8t  me  for  praising  it.  1  I  praised  it,  firstly, 
because  I  thought  well  of  it ;  secondly,  be- 
cause Coleridge  was  in  great  distress,  and 
after  doing  wnat  little  I  could  for  him  in 
essentials,  I  thought  that  the  public  avowal 
of  my  good  opinion  might  help  him  further, 
at  least  with  the  booksellers.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  Jeffirey  has  attacked  him,  because, 
poor  fellow,  it  will  hurt  him  in  mind 
and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he*s  welcome  —  I 
shall  never  think  less  of  Jeffirey  for  any  thing 
he  may  say  against  me  or  mine  in  foture. 

"  I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will 
send  (for  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
out  or  no)  the  poem,  or  poesies,  of  mine,  of 
last  summer.  By  the  mass  I  they  are  sublime 
— '  Oanion  Coheriza ' — gainsay  who  dares ! 
Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  ana  of  you,  and, 
at  least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received 
these  three  letters.  Direct,  right  here,  posle 
rettante, 

"  Ever  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty 
trick  of  a  bookseller,  who  has  published  some 
d — d  nonsense,  swearing  the  bastards  to  me, 
and  saying  he  gave  me  five  hundred  guineas 
for  them.  He  lies  —  I  never  wrote  such 
stuff,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  publisher 
of  them,  in  my  life,  nor  had  any  communi- 
cation, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  fellow. 
Pray  say  as  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have 
written  to  Murray,  to  make  him  contradict 
the  impostor." 

Lbttie  254.        TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Venira,  Norember  25. 1816. 

"  It  is  some  months  since  I  have  heard 
from  or  of  you  —  I  think,  not  since  I  left 
Diodati.  From  Milan  I  wrote  once  or  twice  ; 
but  have  been  here  some  little  time,  and  in- 

1  [*'  Lord  BjTOQ,  It  seemi,  has  lomewhere praised  Chris- 
tabel, as  *a  wild  and  afaigularly  original  and  beaatlfiil  poem.' 
Great  as  the  noble  bard's  merits  undoubtedly  are  In  poe- 
try, some  of  his  latest  publications  dispose  us  to  distrust 
his  authority,  where  the  question  ia  what  ought  to  meet 
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tend  to  pass  the  winter  without  removing. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
and  with  Verona,  particularly  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  a  sarcophagus  in  a  conventgaiden, 
which  they  show  as  Juliet's :  they  insist  on 
the  truth  q£  her  history.  Since  my  arrival  at 
Venice,  the  lady  of  the  Austrian  governor  told 
me  that  between  Verona  and  Vioenia  there 
are  still  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Momkeckit 
and  a  chapel  once  appertaining  to  the  Gspu- 
lets.  Romeo  seems  to  have  l^en  of  Vkaaa 
by  the  tradition  ;  but  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  so  firm  a  faith  in  BandeUo's 
novel,  which  seems  reaUy  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  fact. 

"  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected, 
and  I  expected  much.  It  is  one  of  those 
places  which  I  know  before  I  see  them,  and 
has  always  haunted  me  the  most  afier  the 
East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gaiety  of  their  gon- 
dolas, and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I  do 
not  even  dislike  the  evident  decay  d  the 
city,  though  I  regret  the  sinculariQr  of  its 
vanished  costume ;  however,  Uiere  is  much 
left  still ;  the  Carnival,  too,  is  coming. 

"  St.  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most 
alive  at  night.  The  theatres  are  not  open 
till  mne,  and  the  society  is  proportionably 
late.  Ail  this  is  to  my  taste ;  but  most  of 
your  countrymen  miss  and  reeret  the  rattle 
of  hackney  coaches,  without  which  they  can*t 
sleep. 

**  I  have  got  remarkably  good  apartments 
in  a  private  house :  I  see  something  of  the 
inhabitants  (having  had  a  good  many  letters 
to  some  of  them)  ;  I  have  got  my  gondola ; 
I  read  a  little,  and  luckily  could  spew  Italian 
(more  fluently  though  than  correctly)  long 
ago.  I  am  studying,  out  of  curiosity,  the 
Venetian  dialect,which  is  very  naive,  and  sof^ 
and  peculiar,  though  not  at  all  classical; 
I  go  out  frequently,  and  am  in  very  good  con- 
tentment. 

**  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is 
in  the  house  of  fiiadame  the  Countess  d'Al- 
brizzi,  whom  I  know)  is,  without  exception, 
to  my  mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of 
human  conceptions,  anci  far  beyond  my  ideas 
of  human  execution. 

**  In  this  beloTed  marble  view. 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man. 
What  Nature  comU,  but  wmU  mot,  do. 

And  Beauty  and  CanoTa  earn  ; 
Beyond  Imagination's  poww. 

Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art. 
With  Immortality  her  dower. 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  keartt 


the  public  eye ;  and  the  work  before  us  alTonls  an  ad- 
ditional proof,  that  his  Judgment  on  such  matters  is  not 
absolutely  to  be  relied  on."-.£tfrfi.  Jtew.  toI.  xxtU. 
p.  66.] 
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Talking  of  the  '  heart '  remindB  me  that  I 
hare  fulen  in  love  —  fethomless  love  > ;  but 
lest  you  should  make  some  splendid  mis- 
take, and  envy  me  the  possession  of  some  of 
those  princesses  or  countesses  with  whose 
affections  your  English  yoyagers  are  apt  to 
imrest  themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you, 
I  that  my  goddess  is  only  the  wife  of  a  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  ;'  but  then  she  is  pretty  as 
an  antelope,  is  but  two^fmd-twenty  years  old, 
has  the  urge,  black,  oriental  eyes,  with  the 
Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair,  of 
the  curl  and  colour  of  Lady  Jersey's.  Then 
she  has  the  voice  of  a  lute,  and  the  song  of 
a  seraph  (though  not  quite  so  sacred),  be- 
sides a  long  postscript  of  graces,  virtues,  and 
accomplislunents,  enough  to  fhmish  out  a 
new  chapter  for  Solomon's  Song.  But  her 
great  merit  is  finding  out  mine — there  is 
nothing  so  amiable  as  discernment.  % 

**  The  general  race  of  women  appear  to  be 
handsome ;  but  in  Italy,  as  on  almost  all  the 
Continent,  the  highest  orders  are  by  no 
means  a  well-looking  generation,  and  indeed 
reckoned  by  their  countrymen  very  much 
otherwise.  Some  are  exceptions,  but  most 
of  them  as  ugly  as  Virtue  herself. 

"  If  you  write,  address  to  me  here,  pogte 
restanie,  as  I  shaU  probably  stay  the  winter 
over.  I  never  see  a  newspaper,  and  know 
nothing  of  England,  except  m  a  letter  now 
and  then  fit>m  my  sister.  Of  the  MS.  sent 
you  I  know  notmng,  except  that  you  have 
received  it,  and  are  to  publish  it,  &c.  &c. : 
but  when,  where,  and  how,  you  leave  me  to 
guess ;  but  it  don't  much  matter. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  a  world  of  works 
passing  through  your  process  for  next  year  ? 
When  does  Moorei's  poem  appear  ?  I  sent 
a  letter  for  him,  addressed  to  your  care,  the 
other  day." 

Lnm  2SB.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Venice,  Deoember  4. 1816. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  so  frequently  of 
late,  that  you  will  think  me  a  bore ;  as  I 
think  you  a  very  impolite  person,  for  not  an- 
swering my  letters  m>m  Switzerland,  Milan, 
Verona,  and  Venice.  There  are  some  thuigs 
I  wanted,  and  want,  to  know  ;  viz.  whether 
Mr.  Davies,  of  inaccurate  memory,  had  or 
had  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to 
him ;  because,  if  he  has  not,  you  will  find 
that  he  will  bountifiilly  bestow  transcriptions 
on  all  the  curious  of  his  acquaintance,  in 


*  ["  Which,  except  ftlliog  into  the  canal  (and  that 
would  be  uselew,  as  Iiwim),  is  the  best,  or  worst,  thing  I 
could  do.     I  am  therefore  in  lore — fathomless,**  Ac. 
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which  case  you  may  probably  find  your  pub- 
lication anticipated  by  the  '  Cambridge '  or 
other  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place,  —  I 
forget  what  was  next ;  but  in  the  third  place, 
I  want  to  hear  whether  you  have  yet  pub- 
ushed,  or  when  you  mean  to  do  so,  or  why 
you  have  not  done  so,  because  in  your  last 
(Sept.  80th,  —  you  may  be  ashamed  of 
the  date)  you  talked  of  tiiis  being  done  im- 
mediately. 

"  From  England  1  hear  nothiiiff,  and  know 
nothing  of  any  thing  or  any  body.  I  have 
but  one  correspondent  (except  Mr.  Kinnaird 
on  business  now  and  then),  and  her  a  female ; 
so  that  I  know  no  more  of  your  island,  or 
city,  than  the  Italian  version  of  the  French 
papers  chooses  to  tell  me,  or  the  advertise- 
ments of  Mr.  Colbum  tagged  to  the  end  of 
your  Quarterly  Review  for  the  year  ago.  I 
wrote  to  you  at  some  length  last  week;  so 
that  I  have  little  to  add,  except  that  I  have 
begun,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a  study  of 
the  Armenian  language,  which  I  acquire,  as 
well  as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent, 
where  I  go  every  day  to  take  lessons  of  a 
learned  finar,  and  have  gained  some  singular 
and  not  useless  information  with  regard  to 
the  literature  and  customs  of  that  oriental 
people.  They  have  an  establishment  here  — 
a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks,  very 
learned  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them. 
They  have  also  a  press,  and  make  great  ef- 
forts for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation.  I 
find  the  language  (which  is  turn,  Uie  literal 
and  the  vulgar)  difficult,  but  not  invincible 
(at  least  I  hope  not).  I  shall  ^o  on.  I 
round  it  necessary  to  twist  my  mmd  round 
some  severer  study ;  and  this,  as  being  the 
hardest  I  could  devise  here,  will  be  a  file  for 
the  serpent. 

"  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  so 
address  to  me  dkectlt^  to  Venice,  potte  rett- 
ante.  —  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  the  present,  is 
gone  to  Rome,  with  his  brother,  brother's 
wife,  and  sister,  who  overtook  him  here  :  he 
returns  in  two  months.  I  should  have  gone 
too,  but  I  fell  in  love,  and  must  stay  that 
over.  1  should  think  that  and  the  Armenian 
alphabet  will  last  the  winter.  The  lady  has, 
luckily  for  me,  been  less  obdurate  than  the 
language,  or,  between  the  two,  I  should  have 
lost  my  remains  of  sanity.  By  the  way,  she 
is  not  Armenian,  but  a  Venetian,  as  I  believe 
I  told  you  in  my  last.  As  for  Italian,  I  am 
fluent  enough,  even  in  its  Venetian  modifi- 
cation, which  is  something  like  the  Somer- 


*  ["  Our  little  arrangement  is  completed ;  the  usual 
oaths  having  been  taken,  and  vrtrj  thing  ftilflUed  ac- 
cording to  the '  understood  relations '  of  such  liaisons."— 
MS.} 
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seUhire  Tenion  of  English  ;  and  as  for  the 
more  classical  dialects,  1  had  not  forgot  my 
former  practice  much  during  my  Toyagine. 

**  Yours,  erer  and  tnuy,  B. 

**  P.  8.  --  Remember  me  to  Mr.  GifTord.** 

And  do  not  forget  me  to ;  but  I  don't 

think  I  have  any  other  friends  of  your 
acquaintance.*' 


LtTTH  SB6.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

•*  Vaoloe,  Dm.  9. 1616. 

"  In  a  letter  from  England,  I  am  informed 
that  a  man  named  Johnson  has  taken  uoon 
himself  to  publish  some  poems  called  a 
*  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  a  Tempest,  and 
an  ^dreas  to  my  Daughter,'  &c.,  and  to  at^ 
tribute  them  to  me,  addins  that  he  had  paid 
five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  The  answer 
to  this  is  short :  /  never  wrote  such  poems, 
never  received  the  sum  he  mentions,  nor  any 
other  m  the  same  quarter,  fior  (as  &r  as  moral 
or  mortal  certainty  can  be  sure)  ever  had, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  s&ghtest  commuftia^ 
tion  tath  Johnson  inmy  ^;  not  beinff  aware 
that  the  person  existed  till  this  intelligence 
gave  me  to  understand  that  there  were  such 
people.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  this  per- 
naps  would,  and  most  things  amuse  me,  or 
this  probably  would  not.  With  regard  to 
myseu,  the  man  has  merely  lyed ;  that's  na- 
tural ;  his  betters  have  set  him  the  example. 
But  with  regard  to  you,  his  assertion  may 
nerhaps  injure  you  in  your  publications  ;  and 
1  desure  that  it  may  receive  the  most  public 
and  unqualified  contradiction.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  punishment  for  a 
thing  of  this  kind;  and  if  there  were,  I  should 
not  feel  disposed  to  pursue  this  ingenious 
mountebank  farther  than  was  necessary  for 
his  confutation ;  but  thus  far  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  proceed. 

"  You  wul  make  what  use  vou  please  of  this 
letter ;  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  has  power  to 
'act  for  me  during  my  absence,  will,  I  am  sure, 
readily  join  you  m  any  steps  which  it  may  be 

Soper  to  take,  with  regard  to  the  absurd 
isehood  of  this  poor  creature.  As  vou  will 
have  recently  received  several  letters  from  me 
on  my  way  to  Venice,  as  well  as  two  written 
since  my  arrival,  I  will  not  at  present  trouble 
you  further. 

Ever,  &c. 


«< 


••  P.  8. — Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have 
received  this  letter.  Address  to  Venice,  poste 
restante, 

"  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  fii^ 
brications,  you  may  state,  that  I  consider  my- 
self responsible  for  no  publication  from  the 
year  1812  up  to  the  present  date,  which  is 
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TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Venkso,  Dec  17. 1816. 

"  As  the  demon  of  ulence  seems  to  have 
possessed  you,  I  am  determined  to  have  my 
revenge  in  postage;  this  is  my  sixth  or 
seventh  letter  since  summer  and  Switzerland. 
My  last  was  an  iiyunction  to  contradict  and 
consign  to  confiision  that  Cheapside  impostor, 
who  r  I  heard  by  a  letter  from  your  island) 
had  tnought  proper  to  append  my  name  to 
his  spurious  poesy,  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
nor  of  his  pretended  purchase  or  copyright. 
I  hope  you  have,  at  least,  received  thatiei^ 
ter. 

"As  the  news  of  Venice  must  be  very 
interesting  to  you,  I  will  regale  you  with  it 

"  Yest^ay  being  the  feast  of  St.  Strahen, 
every  mouth  was  out  in  motion.  There 
was  nothing  but  fiddling  and  playing  on 
the  viiginaU,  and  all  kinds  of  conceits  and 
divertisements,  on  every  canal  of  this  aquatic 
city.  I  dined  with  the  Countess  Albrizzi 
and  a  Paduan  and  Venetian  p&rty,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  opera,  at  the  Fenice  thea- 
tre (which  opens  for  the  Carnival  on  that 
day),  —  the  finest,  by  the  way,  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  it  beats  our  theatres  hollow  in  beauty 
and  scenery,  and  those  of  Milan  and  Brescia 
bow  before  it.  The  opera  and  its  sirens 
were  much  like  other  operas  and  women,  but 
the  subject  of  the  said  opera  was  something 
edifyinff;  it  turned  —  the  plot  and  tonduct 
thereof —  upon  a  fact  narrated  by  Livy  of  a 
hundred  ana  fifty  married  ladies  havingpoison- 
ed  a  hundred  and  fifty  husbands  in  good  old 
times.  The  bachdors  of  Rome  believed  this 
extraordinaiT  mortality  to  be  merely  the  com- 
mon effect  of  matrimony  or  a  pestilence ;  but 
the  surviving  Benedicts,  being  all  seized  vrith 
the  cholic,  examined  into  the  matter,  and  found 
that '  their  possets  had  been  drugged ; '  the 
conseouence  of  which  was  much  scandal  and 
several  suits  at  law.  This  is  really  and  truly 
the  subject  of  the  musical  piece  at  the  Fenice ; 
and  you  can't  conceive  what  pretty  things 
are  sung  and  redtativoed  about  the  horrenda 
strage.  The  conclusion  was  a  lady's  head 
about  to  be  chopped  off  by  a  lictor,  but  (I 


not  firom  your  press.  I  speak  of  course  from 
that  period,  because,  previously,  Cawthom 
and  Kidge  had  both  prmted  compositions  of 
mine.  'A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem!'  How 
the  devil  should  I  write  about  Jerusalem^ 
never  having  yet  been  there?  As  for  'A  ,, 
TempeBt,'  it  was  not  a  tempest  when  I  left 
England,  but  a  very  firesh  breeze :  and  as  to 
an  'Address  to  little  Ada,'  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  year  old  to-morrow,)  I  never  wrote 
a  hne  about  her,  exca>t  in  'FareweU'snd 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold.* 
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am  sorry  to  say)  he  left  it  on,  and  she  got 
up  and  sung  a  trio  with  the  two  Consuls, 
the  Senate  in  the  hack-^und  being  chorus. 
The  ballet  was  distinguished  by  nothing  re- 
markable, except  that  the  principal  she-^iancer 
went  into  convulsions  because  she  was  not 
applauded  on  her  first  appearance ;  and  the 
manager  came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was 
'erer  a  physician  in  the  theatre.'  There 
was  a  Greek  one  in  my  box,  whom  I  wished 
rery  much  to  volunteer  his  services,  being 
sure  that  in  this  case  these  would  have  been 
the  last  convulsions  which  would  have  trou- 
bled the  ballarina ;  but  he  would  not.  The 
crowd  was  enormous ;  and  in  coming  out, 
having  a  lady  under  my  arm,  I  was  obliged, 
making  way,  almost  to  *  beat  a  Venetian 
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and  traduce  the  state,'  being  compelled  to 
regale  a  person  with  an  English  punch  in  the 
guts,  which  sent  him  as  far  back  as  the 
squeeze  and  the  passage  would  admit.  He 
did  not  ask  for  another  ;  but,  with  great  signs 
of  disapprobation  and  dismay,  apjpealed  to 
his  compatriots,  who  laughed  at  hmi. 

"  I  am  going  on  with  my  Armenian  studies 
in  a  morning,  and  assisting  and  stimulating 
in  the  English  portion  of  an  English  and 
Armenian  grammar,  now  publishing  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Lazarus. 

"  The  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop, 
and  a  fine  old  fellow,  with  the  beard  of  a 
meteor.  Father  Paschal  is  also  a  learned  and 
pious  soul.    He  was  two  years  in  England. 

*'I  am  still  dreadfully  in  love  with  the 
Adriatic  lady  whom  I  spake  of  in  a  former 
letter  (and  not  in  thit  —  I  add,  for  fear  of 
mistakes,  for  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  this  epistle  is  elderly  and  book- 
ish, two  things  which  I  have  ceased  to  admire), 
and  love  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  no  sine- 
)  cure.  This  is  also  the  season  when  every 
body  make  up  their  intrigues  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  cut  for  partners  for  the  next  deal. 

"And  now,  if  you  don't  write,  I  don't 
know  what  I  won*t  say  or  do,  nor  what  I 
will.  Send  me  some  news — good  news. 
Yours  very  truly,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

«B. 

'  P.S. — ^Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  with 
all  duty. 

*'  I  bear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
cut  up  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  me  for 
praising  it,  which  omen,  I  think,  bodes  no 
great  good  to  your  forthcome  or  coming 
Canto  and  Castle  (of  Chillon).  My  run  of 
luck  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have 
taken  a  turn  every  way  ;  but  never  mind,  I 
will  bring  myself  through  in  the  end — if 
not,  I  can  be  but  where  I  began.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  am  not  displeased  to  be  where 
I  am — I  mean,  at  Venice.     My  Adriatic 
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nymph  is  this  moment  here,  and  I  must 
therefore  repose  firom  this  letter." 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  Jan.  S.  1817. 

*•  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  pub- 
lishing the  third  canto,  have  you  omitted 
any  passages?  I  hope  not;  and  indeed 
wrote  to  you  on  my  way  over  the  Alps  to 
prevent  such  an  incident.  Say  in  your  next 
whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  canto  (as 
sent  to  you)  has  been  published.  I  wrote 
to  you  again  the  other  day,  (twice,  I  think,) 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  tne  reception  of 
those  letters. 

*<  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January.  On  this 
day  three  years  aso  The  Corsair's  publication 
is  dated,  I  think,  in  my  letter  to  Moore. 
On  this  day  two  years  1  married  ('  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,' — I  sha'n't 
forget  the  day  in  a  hurry),  and  it  is  odd 
enough  that  I  this  day  received  a  letter 
fi-om  you  announcing  the  publication  of 
Childe  Harold,  &c.  &c.  on  tne  day  of  the 
date  of  '  The  Corsair ; '  and  I  also  received 
one  fi*om  my  sister,  written  on  the  10th  of 
December,  my  daughter*s  birth-day  (and  re- 
lative chiefly  to  my  daughter),  and  arriving 
on  the  day  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  this 
present  2d  of  Januaiy,  the  month  of  my 
birth, — and  various  other  astrologous  mat- 
ters, which  I  have  no  time  to  enumerate. 

"  By  the  way,  you  might  as  well  write  to 
Hentsch,  my  Oeneva  banker,  and  enquire 
whether  the  ititp  packets  consigned  to  his 
care  were  or  were  not  delivered  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  or  if  they  are  still  in  his  keeping. 
One  contains  papers,  letters,  and  all  the 
original  MS.  of  your  third  canto,  as  first 
conceived ;  and  the  other,  some  bones  fi-om 
the  field  of  Morat.  Many  thanks  for  your 
news,  and  the  good  spints  in  which  your 
letter  is  written. 

"  Venice  and  I  agree  verv  well ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  new  to  say, 
except  of  the  last  new  opera,  which  I  sent 
in  my  late  letter.  The  Carnival  is  com- 
mencing, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fiin 
here  and  there  —  besides  business;  for  all 
the  world  are  making  up  thdr  intrigues  for 
the  season,  changing,  or  going  on  upon  a 
renewed  lease.  I  am  very  well  off  with 
Marianna,  who  is  not  at  all  a  person  to  tire 
me  ;  firstly,  because  I  do  not  tire  of  a  wo- 
man personally,  but  because  they  are  gene- 
rally bores  in  their  disposition;  and,  se- 
condly, because  she  is  amiable,  and  has  a 
tact  which  is  not  always  the  portion  of  the 
fair  creation ;  and,  thirdly,  she  is  very 
pretty;  and,  fourthly  —  but  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  fiirther  specification.    So  &r  we 
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have  gone  on  very  well ;  as  to  the  future,  I 
never  anticipate — ^^'Tf  ^'i^"* — ^^  pc^^  ^ 
least  is  one*s  own,  wliich  is  one  reason  for 
making  sure  of  the  present.  So  much  for 
my  proper  &nf  on. 

"  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  Doges*  time  ;  a  woman  is 
virtuous  (according  to  the  code)  who  limits 
herself  to  her  hus^nd  and  one  lover  ;  those 
who  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a  little 
wild;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  indis- 
criminately diiiuse,  and  form  a  low  connec- 
tion, such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her 
courier,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  made  a  knight 
of  MaltaJ  who  are  considered  as  overstep- 
ping the  modesty  of  marriiwe.  In  Venice, 
^e  nobility  have  a  trick  of  marrying  with 
dancers  and  singers  :  and,  truth  to  say,  the 
women  of  their  own  order  are  by  no  means 
handsome  ;  but  the  seneral  race,  the  women 
of  the  second  and  other  orders,  the  wives  of 
the  advocates,  merchants,  and  proprietors, 
and  untitled  gentry,  are  mostly  bef  tangue, 
and  it  is  with  these  that  the  more  amatory 
connections  are  usually  formed.  There  are 
also  instances  of  stupendous  constancy.  I 
know  a  woman  of  fifty  who  never  had  but 
one  lover,  who  dying  early,  she  became  de- 
vout, renouncing  all  but  her  husband.  She 
piques  herself,  as  may  be  presumed,  upon 
this  miraculous  fidelity,  talKing  of  it  occa^ 
sionally  with  a  species  of  misplaced  morality , 
which  is  rather  amusing.  Tnere  is  no  con- 
vincing a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  deviating  from  the  rule  of 
right  or  the  fitness  of  things  in  having  an 
amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  lie  in  con- 
cealing it,  or  having  more  than  one;  that  is, 
unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative 
is  understood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior 
claimant. 

*'  In  another  sheet,  I  send  you  some  sheets 
of  a  grammar,  English  and  Armenian,  for 
the  use  of  the  Armenians  >,  of  which  I  pro- 
moted, and  indeed  induced,  the  publication. 
^It  cost  me  but  a  thousand  francs — French 
hvres.)  I  still  pursue  my  lessons  in  the 
language  without  any  rapid  progress,  but 
advancmg  a  little  daily.  Padre  Paschal, 
with  some  little  help  from  me,  as  translator 
of  his  Italian  into  English,  is  also  proceed- 
ing in  a  MS.  Grammar  for  the  Engluh  ac- 
quisition of  Armenian,  which  will  be  printed 
also,  when  finished. 

"  We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any 
Armenian  types  and  letter-press  in  England, 

>  [This  Yolume,  which  U  rery  creditably  printed,  is 
entitled  **  Grammar,  English  and  ArmenUui,  by  Father 
Paschal  Aucher,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Armenian  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Lazarus,**  and  bears  for  epigraph  the  saying 
of  Chades  the  Flftb  — **  By  as  many  languages  as  a  man 
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at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere  ?  You 
know,  I  suppose,  that,  many  years  ago,  the 
two  Whistons  published  in  England  an  ori- 
ginal text  of  a  nistoi^  of  Armenia,  with  their 
own  Latin  translation?  Do  those  types 
still  exist  ?  and  where  ?  Pray  enquire  amoi^ 
your  learned  acquaintance. 

"  When  this  Grammar  (I  mean  the  one 
now  printing)  is  done,  wul  you  have  anv 
objection  to  take  forty  or  fifty  copies,  which 
will  not  cost  in  all  above  five  or  ten  guineas, 
and  try  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  with  a 
sale  of  them  ?  Say  yes  or  no,  as  you  like. 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  some  very 
curious  books  and  MS 8.,  chiefly  translatioas 
from  Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are, 
besides,  a  much  respected  and  learned  coo^ 
munity,  and  the  study  of  their  language  was 
taken  up  with  great  ardour  by  some  titerary 
Frenchmen  in  Buonaparte*s  time. 

**  I  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  poetry  since 
I  left  Switzerland,  and  have  not,  at  present, 
the  et^  upon  me.  The  truth  is,  that  you 
are  afraid  o£  having  a  Jburih  canto  brfore 
September,  and  of  another  copyri^t,  but  I 
have  at  present  no  thoughts  of  resuming  that 
poem,  nor  of  b^inning  any  other.  If  I 
write,  I  think  of  trying  prose ;  but  I  dread 
introducing  living  people,  or  applications 
which  might  be  made  to  living  people. 
Perhfqis  one  day  or  other  I  may  attempt 
some  work  of  fancy  in  prose,  descriptive  of 
Italian  manners  and  of  human  passions  ;  but 
at  present  I  am  pre-occupied.  As  for  poesy, 
mine  is  the  dream  of  the  sleeping  passions  ; 
when  they  are  awake,  I  cannot  speak  their 
language,  only  in  their  somnambulism,  and 
just  now  they  are  not  dormant. 

"  If  Mr  GifTord  wants  carte  blanche  as  to 
The  Siege  of  Corinth,  he  has  it,  and  may  do 
as  he  likes  with  it. 

*'  I  sent  you  a  letter  contradictory  of  the 
Cheapside  man  ^who  invented  the  story  you 
speak  of)  the  otner  day.  My  best  respects 
to  Mr.  Giffbrd,  and  such  of  my  frienas  as 
you  may  see  at  your  house.  I  wish  you 
all  prosperity  and  new  year's  gratulation, 
and  am 

"  Yours,  &c." 

To  the  Armenian  Grammar  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  the  following  interesting 
fragment,  found  among  his  papers,  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  Preface  : — 

*'  The  English  reader  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  find  my  name  associated  with  a 

can  speak,  so  many  times  more  is  he  a  man.*'  **  Father 
Paschal  Audier,"  says  Mr.  Ifiatthews,**  is  a  man  of  great 
learning,  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
most  amiable  manners."  .—  i^iVsry  (ffau  Invaiid.  p.  965.] 
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work  of  the  present  description,  and  in- 
clined to  give  me  more  credit  for  my  attain- 
ments as  a  linffuist  than  th^  deserve. 

**  As  I  woaM  not  willingly  be  guilty  of  a 
deception,  I  will  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can, 
my  own  share  in  the  compilation,  with  the 
motires  which  led  to  it.  On  my  amval  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1816, 1  found  my  mind 
in  a  state  which  required  study,  and  study 
of  a  nature  which  should  leave  little  scope 
for  the  imagination,  and  furnish  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  pursuit. 

**  At  this  neriod  I  was  much  struck  —  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  every  other  tra- 
veller*— with  the  society  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Lazarus,  which  appears  to  unite  all  the 
advantages  of  the  monastic  institution,  with- 
out any  of  its  vices. 

"  The  neatness,  the  comfort,  the  gentle* 
ness,  the  unafiected  devotion,  the  accomplidi- 
ments,  and  the  virtues  of  the  brethren  of  the 
order,  are  well  fitted  to  strike  the  man  of  the 
world  with  the  conviction  that  'there  is 
another  and  a  better'  even  in  this  life. 

''These  men  are  the  priesthood  of  an 
oppressed  and  a  noble  nation,  which  has 
partaken  of  the  proscription  and  bondage  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks,  without  the 
sullenness  of  the  former  or  the  servility  of 
the  latter.  This  people  has  attained  riches 
without  usury,  and  au  the  honours  that  can 
be  awarded  to  slsvery  without  uitrigue.  But 
they  have  loi^  occupied,  neverSieless,  a 
part  of  '  the  ifnue  <n  Bondage,'  who  has 
latelv  multiplied  her  many  mansions.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  the 
annals  of  a  nation  less  stamed  with  crimes 
than  those  of  the  Armenians,  whose  virtues 
have  been  those  of  peace,  and  their  vices  those 
of  compulsion.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
their  aestiny—- and  it  has  been  bitter — 
whatever  it  may  be  in  future,  their  countiy 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  on 
the  ^obe ;  and  perhaps  their  language  only 
requires  to  be  more  studied  to  become  more 
attractive.  If  the  Scriptures  are  rightly 
understood,  it  was  in  Armenia  that  Paradise 
was  placed  —  Armenia,  which  has  paid  as 
dearly  as  the  descendants  of  Adam  for  that 
fleeting  participation  of  its  soil  in  the  hap- 
piness ot  him  who  was  created  fi*om  its  dust. 
It  was  in  Armenia  that  the  flood  first  abated, 
and  the  dove  atigihted.  But  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  P&radise  itself  may  be  dated 
almost  the  unhappiness  of  the  counti^ ;  for 
thougli  long  a  powerfiil  kingdom,  it  was 
scarcely  ever  an  independent  one,  and  the 
satraps  of  Persia  and  the  pachas  of  Turkey 
have  alike  desolated  the  region  where  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image." 
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VBNICB.  —  LETTERS    TO    MOORE,     MURRAY, 
AND    ROGERS.  —  PICTURES    OF  VENETIAN 

LIFE. MR.    HOBHOU8B    AND  THE   QUAR- 

TERLT  REVIEW. PROGRESS  OF  MANFRED. 

— SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  REVIEW  OF  CHILDE 

HAROLD,     CANTO      III. ANECDOTES.  — 

LALLA      ROOKH. ITALIAN      ETHICS.  — 

MATURIN's  BERTRAM. — ARMENIAN  TRANS- 
LATIONS.—  COMPLETION  OF  MANFRED. — 
DOGE  FAUERO. 

Lbttib  SOa.       TO  "kR.  MOORB. 

**  Venket  JaDuarjr  iB.  1617. 

"Your  letter  of  the  8th  is  before  me. 
The^  reiqedy  for  your  plethora  is  simple — 
abstinence.  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  like  some  years  ago,  I  mean  in  point 
of  dietf  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
convivial  weeks  and  days,  (it  mi^t  be 
months,  now  and  then,) have  kept  toPy tha- 
goras  ever  since.  For  all  this,  let  me  hear 
that  you  are  better.  You  must  not  indulge 
in  'filthy  beer,'  nor  in  porter,  nor  eat  tup^ 
pen  —  the  last  are  the  devil  to  those  who 
swallow  dinner. 

"I  am  truly  sorrjr  to  hear  of  your 
father's  misfortune—  crud  at  any  time,  but 
doubly  cruel  m  advanced  life.  However, 
you  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfiustion  of 
doinff  your  part  by  him,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
it  wiU  not  be  in  vain.  Fortune,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  female,  but  not  such  a  b  *  *  as  the  rest 
^always  excepting  your  wife  and  my  sister 
nrom  such  sweeping  terms) ;  for  she  gene- 
rally has  some  justice  in  ue  long  run.  I 
have  no  spite  against  her,  though  between 
her  and  Nemesis  I  have  had  some  sore 
gauntlets  to  run  —  but  then  I  have  done  my 
best  to  deserve  no  better.  But  to  vou,  she 
is  a  good  deal  in  arrear,  and  she  will  come 
round — mind  if  she  don't:  you  have  the 
vi^ur  of  life,  of  independence,  of  talent, 
spirit,  and  character  ail  with  you.  What 
you  can  do  for  yourself,  you  have  done  and 
wiU  do ;  and  surely  there  are  some  others  in 
the  world  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  of 
use,  if  you  would  allow  them  to  be  usefiil,  or 
at  least  attempt  it. 

"  I  think  of  Deing  in  England  in  the  spring. 
If  there  is  a  row,  by  the  sceptre  of  Ki^ 
Ludd,  but  ni  be  one ;  and  if  there  is  none, 
and  only  a  continuance  of '  this  meek,  pipiiig 
time  or  peace,'  I  will  take  a  cottage  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  south  of  your  abodes  and 
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become  vour  neighbour ;  and  we  will  com- 
pose Bucn  canticles,  and  hold  such  dialogues, 
as  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  Timet  (including 
the  newspaper  of  that  name),  and  the 
wonder,  ana  honour,  and  praiae»  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  posterity. 

"  I  r^oice  to  hear  of  your  forthcoming  in 
February — though  I  tremble  for  the  *  mag- 
nificence,* which  you  attribute  to  the  new 
Childe  Harold.  I  am  glad  you  like  it ;  it  is 
a  fine  indistinct  piece  of  poetical  desolation, 
and  my  fiivourite.  I  was  half  mad  during 
the  time  of  its  composition,  between  meta- 
physics, mountains,  lakes,  love  unextinguish- 
abfe,  thoughts  unutterable,  and  the  night- 
mare of  my  own  delinauencies,  I  should, 
many  a  sood  day,  have  blown  my  brains  out, 
but  for  uie  recollection  that  it  would  have 
given  pleasure  to  my  mother-in-law ;  and, 
even  then,  if  I  could  have  been  certain  to 
haunt  her— —but  I  won't  dwell  upon  these 
triflinc  fiunilj  matters. 

*'  Venice  is  in  the  etiro  of  her  carnival,  and 
I  have  bem  up  these  last  two  nights  at  the 
ridotto  and  the  opera,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Now  for  an  adventure.  A  few  days 
ago  a  gondolier  brought  me  a  billet  without 
a  subscription,  intimating  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  meet  me  either  in  gondola 
or  at  the  island  of  San  Lasaro,  or  at  a  third 
rendeivous,  indicated  in  the  note.  ^ '  I  know 
the  country's  disposition  well'— in  Venice 
'  they  do  let  Heaven  see  those  tricks  they 
dare  not  show,'  &c,  &c  j  so,  for  all  response,! 
said  that  neither  of  the  three  places  suited 
me  )  but  that  I  would  either  be  at  home  at 
ten  at  night  alone,  or  be  at  the  ridotto  at 
midnight,  where  the  writer  might  meet  me 
maskra.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was  at  home  and 
alone  (Marianna  was  gone  with  her  husband 
to  a  conversazione),  when  the  door  of  mv 
apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a  well* 
looking  and  (for  an  Italian)  bUmda  girl  of 
about  nineteen,  who  informed  me  that  she 
was  married  to  the  brother  of  my  anuH 
rota,  and  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  me.  I  made  a  decent  reply,  and  we 
had  some  talk  in  Italian  and  Romaic  (her 
mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfii),  when  lo ! 
in  a  very  few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very 
great  astonishment,  Marianna  8<^ti,  in  pro* 
prid  pertond,  and  after  making  a  most  polite 
courtesy  to  her  rister-in-law  and  to  me, 
without  a  single  word  soses  her  said  si8ter<4n- 
law  by  the  hair,  and  bestows  upon  her  some 
sixteen  slaps,  which  would  have  made  your  ear 
ache  only  to  hear  their  echo.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe the  screaming  which  ensued.  The  luck- 
less visitor  took  flight.  I  smed  Marianna,who, 
after  several  vun  efforts  to  get  away  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  fairly  went  into  fits  in 
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my  arms  ;  and,  in  wpke  of  reasonings  ean  de 
Cologne,  vinmr,  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
God  Knows  vnmt  other  waters  beside,  con- 
tinued so  till  past  midnight. 

**  After  damning  my  servants  for  letting 
people  in  without  appriiing  me,  I  found  that 
Marianna  in  the  mominff  lud  seen  her  nster- 
in4aw*s  gondoUer  on  me  stairs,  and,  ana- 
pectinff  that  his  i^parition  boded  her  no 
good,  had  either  reUuved  of  her  own  aceord, 
or  been  followed  by  her  maids  or  some  other 
spy  of  her  people  to  the  converMBone^ 
from  whence  she  returned  to  perpetrate  this 
(Hece  of  pugiliim.  I  had  seen  fita 
and  also  some  sma&  soenery  of  the 
genus  in  and  out  of  our  island  s  but 
was  not  all.  After  about  an  hour,  in  comes 
—  who?  why,  Signor  Soati,  her  lord  and 
husband,  and  finds  me  wim  his  wife  feinting 
upon  a  sofei,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  confii- 
sion,  dishevdled  hair,  httfcs,  handkerducfe, 
sahs,  mndling  bottles — and  the  lady  as  pale 
as  ashei,  without  sense  or  motion.  His  first 
question  was,  *  What  is  all  this?'  The  lady 
could  not  reply —  so  I  did.  I  told  him  the 
explanation  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  would  be  as 
well  to  recover  his  wife  ^- at  least,  her  senses. 
This  came  about  in  due  time  of  suspiration 
and  respiration. 

'*  You  need  not  be  alarmed— jealonsv  is 
not  the  order  of  the  day  in  Venice,  and  dag- 
gers are  out  of  feshion  ;  while  dueb,  on  love 
matters,  are  unknown-— at  least,  with  the 
husbands.  But,  for  all  this,  it  was  an 
awkward  afiair ;  and  though  h^  must  have 
known  that  I  made  love  to  Bfiarianna,  yet 
I  believe  he  was  not,  till  that  evening,  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  almost  all  the  niairied 
women  have  a  lover ;  but  it  is  usual  to  keep 
up  the  forms,  as  in  other  natioBa.  I  did  not, 
therefore,  know  what  the  devil  to  say.  I 
could  not  out  with  the  truth,  out  of  regard 
to  her,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  He  for 
my  sake  ;  —  besides,  the  thinff  told  itsdf. 
I  thouffht  the  best  way  wouul  be  to  let 
her  explain  it  as  she  chose  (a  woman  being 
never  at  a  loss — the  devu  always  sticks 
by  them)  —  only  determining  to  protect 
and  carry  her  off,  in  case  of  any  terodty 
on  the  part  of  the  Signor.  I  saw  that 
he  was  quite  calm.  She  went  to  bed,  and 
next  day — how  they  settled  it,  I  know 
not,  but  settle  it  they  did.  Well — then  I 
had  to  explain  to  Mananna  about  this  never- 
to-be-sufiiciently-confounded  sister-in-law  ; 
which  I  did  by  swearing  innocence,  eternal 
constancy,  &c.  &c.  But  the  sister-in-law, 
very  much  discomposed  with  being  treated 
in  such  wise,  has  (not  having  her  own  shame 
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before  her  eyes,  told  the  aflSiir  to  half  Ve- 
nice, and  the  aerrants  (who  were  summoned 
hy  the  fig^t  and  the  ninting)  to  the  other 
half.  But,  here,  nobody  mmds  such  trifles, 
except  to  be  amused  by  them.  I  don't 
know  whether  yoa  will  be  so,  but  I  hare 
scrawled  a  long  letter  out  d  Uiese  follies. 

*  Bdiere  me  ever,  &c.* 

Lnm  sea      TO  KB.  IfUBBAY. 

•*  Vwko,  Jamuiy  94.  ISIT. 

**'  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Ckmntess 
Albrissi  here  to  present  her  with  'the 
Works  ;*  I  wish  you  thorefore  to  send  me  a 
copy,  that  I  may  comply  with  her  requisition. 
You  may  include  the  last  pidilished,  of 
which  I  hare  seen  and  know  nothing,  but 
firom  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  December. 

''Mrs.  Ldgh  tdls  me  that  most  of  her 
friends  prefer  the  two  first  cantos.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  be  the  general  opinion 
or  not  (it  is  110^  hen)  \  but  it  is  natural  it 
should  be  so.  I,  however,  think  diilerently, 
which  is  natural  also;  but  who  is  ri^t, 
or  who  is  wronj^  is  of  very  little  oonse- 


Dr.  Pi^ori,  as  I  hear  from  him  by 
letter  from  Pira,  is  about  to  return  to 
England,  to  go  to  the  Brazils  on  a  medical 
speculation  with  the  Danish  consul.  As 
you  are  in  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be, 
could  you  not  get  him  some  letters  of  recon^ 
mendation  from  some  of  your  government 
friends  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  ? 
He  understands  his  profession  well,  and  has 
no  want  of  general  talents ;  his  faults  are 
the  fiuiHa  of  a  pardonable  vanity  and  youth. 
His  remaining  with  me  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; Ihave  enough  to  do  to  manage  my  own 
scrapes;  and  as  precepts  without  example  are 
not  the  most  cracious  homilies^  I  thought  it 
better  to  give  him  his  cong£ :  but  Iknow  no 
great  harm  of  him,  and  some  good.  He  is 
dever  and  accomphshed ;  knows  his  profes- 
sion, by  all  accounts,  well ;  and  is  honourable 
in  his  dealinss,  and  not  at  all  malevolent.  I 
think,  with  luck,  he  will  turn  out  a  useful 
member  of  society  (from  which  he  will  lop 
the  ^aeased  members)  and  theCoIlege  of  Phy- 
ndans.  If  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him, 
or  know  any  one  who  can,  pray  be  so,  as  he 
has  his  fortune  to  make.  He  has  kept  a 
met&cal  journal  under  the  eye  of  Vacca  >  (the 
first  surgeon  on  the  Continent)  at  Pisa : 
Vacca  has  corrected  it,  and  it  must  contain 
some  valuable  hints  or  information  on  the 
practice  of  this  country.    If  you  can  aid  him 

1  C  Vaoca  Btf  UDgbieri  died  at  PiM  in  1896.] 

*  tA  ravtew  oflfr.  Hotihoiue*f  **  Lettert  writttn  l^aa 
BnsUiluBaD  rwMaot  at  Parti  daring  Um  lait  Sdgn  of 


in  publishing  this  also,  by  your  influence 
with  your  brethren,  do ;  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  publish  it  yourself,  because  that  sort  of 
request  is  too  personal  and  embarrassing. 
He  has  also  a  tragedy,  of  which,  having 
seen  nothing,  I  say  nothing :  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  having  made 
these  efforts  (if  they  are  only  effbrts),  at 
one-and-twenty,  is  in  his  favour,  and  proves 
him  to  have  good  dispositions  for  his 
own  improvement.  So  if,  in  the  way  of 
commendation  or  recommendation,  you  can 
aid  his  olijects  with  your  government  friends, 
I  wish  you  would.  I  should  think  some  of 
your  Admiralty  Board  might  be  likely  to 
have  it  in  their  power." 

LiTTiBSn.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

•*  Vonlce,  February  15. 1817. 

**  1  have  reoeiyed  your  two  letters,  but  not 
the  parcel  you  mention.  As  the  Waterloo 
spoils  are  arrived,  I  will  make  you  a  present 
Qt  them,  if  you  choose  to  accept  of  them ; 
pray  do. 

**  I  do  not  exactly  understand  from  your 
letter  what  has  been  omitted,  or  what  not, 
in  the  publication ;  but  I  shall  see  probably 
some  day  or  other.  I  could  not  attribute 
any  but  a  good  motive  to  Mr.  Giffbrd  or 
yourself  in  such  omission ;  but  as  our 
politics  are  so  yery  opposite,  we  should  pro- 
oably  dife*  as  to  the  passages.  However, 
if  it  is  only  a  note  or  notes  or  a  line  or  so, 
it  cannot  signify.  You  say  ' a  poem  ;*  wkai 
poem  ?  You  can  tell  me  in  your  next. 

**  Of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  quarrel  with  the 
Quarterly  Review,  I  know  very  little  ex- 
cept •  •  'a  article  itself  v,  which  was  cer- 
tamly  harsh  enou^ ;  but  I  quite  agree  that 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  answer 
—  particularly  after  Mr.  W,  W,^^  who  ne- 
ver more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  vou. 
I  have  been  uneasy,  because  Mr.  H.  told  me 
that  his  letter  or  prefiuse  was  to  be  addressed 
to  rne.  Now,  he  and  I  are  fiiends  of  many 
years ;  I  have  many  obligations  to  him,  and 
he  none  to  me  which  have  not  been  cancelled 
and  more  than  repaid ;  but  Mr.  Giffbrd  and 
I  are  friends  also,  and  he  has  moreover  been 
UteraUv  so,  through  thick  and  thin,  in  despite 
of  difference  of  years,  morals,  habits,  and 
even  poStics ;  and  therefore  I  feel  in  a  very 
awkward  ntuation  between  the  two,  Mr. 
Oifford  and  my  friend  Hobhouse,  and  can 
only  wish  that  they  had  no  differences,  or 
that  such  as  they  have  were  accommodated. 
The  Answer  I  have  not  seen,  for — it  is 
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odd  enoufl^  for  people  so  intiiiiate — but 
Bir.  Hobhoiue  and  I  are  very  sparing  of  our 
literary  coafidences.  For  euunple*  the  other 
day  he  wished  to  have  a  MS.  of  the  third 
canto  to  read  oyer  to  his  brother,  &c., 
which  was  refused;  —  and  I  have  never 
seen  his  journals,  nor  he  mine  —  (I  only 
kept  the  short  one  of  the  mountains  for  my 
sister)  -^nor  do  I  think  that  hardly  ever  lie 
or  I  saw  any  of  the  other's  productions 
previous  to  their  publication. 

"  The  article  m  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  Coleridse  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  whether 
I  am  attacked  in  it  or  not,  or  in  anv  other 
of  the  same  journal,  I  shall  never  think  ill 
of  Mr.  Jeffiney  on  that  account,  nor  forget 
that  his  conduct  towards  me  has  been  cer- 
taiiJy  most  handsome  during  the  last  four 
or  more  years. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind 
of  Poem  in  dialogue  >  (in  black  verse)  or 
Drama,  from  which  '  The  Incantation*  is  an 
extract,  begun  last  summer  in  Switserland, 
is  finished ;  it  is  in  three  acts;  but  of  a  verv 
wild,  metaphysical,  and  ineiq)licable  kind. 
Almost  all  the  persons  —  but  two  or  three 
—  are  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
waters ;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a 
kind  of  magician,  who  is  tormented  by  a 
species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which  is 
left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about 
invoking  these  spirits,  which  appear  to  him, 
and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last  soes  to  the 
very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principk  m  propria 
pertond,  to  evocate  a  ghost,  wnich  appears, 
and  gives  him  an  ambiguous  and  disagreeable 
answer ;  and  in  the  third  act  he  is  found 
by  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  he 
had  studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive  by 
this  outline  that  I  have  no  great  opinion  of 
this  piece  of  fantasy ;  but  I  have  at  least 
rendered  it  quiie  impoidMe  for  the  stage,  for 
which  my  intercourse  with  Drury  Lane  has 
given  me  the  greatest  contempt. 

"  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and 
feel  too  lazy  at  present  to  attempt  the 
whole  ;  but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  it  you, 
and  you  may  either  throw  it  into  the  fire  or 
not.' 

Lbttbb  fl6S.  TO  MR.  MUBBAY. 

'*  Yenke,  Febnury  86.  1817. 

^  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  in  answer 
to  your  letter  ;  at  present  I  would  trouble 
you  with  a  commission,  if  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  undertake  it. 

"  You,  perhaps,  know  Mr.  Love,  the 
jeweller,  or  Old  Bond  Street?  In  1813, 
when   in    the   intention    of  returning   to 
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Turkey,    I  purchased  of  lum,   and   paid 
(argent  compUmt)  for  about  a  dozen  snuff- 
boxes, of  more  or  less  value,  as  presents  for 
some  of  my  Mussulman  acqiiaintanrf .  These 
I  have  now  with  me.    The  other  dav,  having 
occasion  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  lid  dt 
one  (to  place  a  portrait  in  it),  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  sUoer-^  instead  otgoUf  for  which 
last  it  was  sold  and  paid  for.    Tliis  was 
discovered  by  the  workman  in  trying  it, 
before  taking  off  the  hinges  and  woning 
upon  the  lid.    I  have  of  course  recalled  and 
preserved  the  box  m  tUOu  qm.    What  I 
wish  you  to  do  is,  to  see  die  nkl  Bfr.  Love, 
and  inform  him  of  this  drcumstanoe,  adding, 
firom  me,  that  I  will  take  care  he  shall  not 
have  done  this  with  impunity. 

**  If  there  is  no  remedy  in  law,  there  is  at 
least  the  eouttable  one  of  making  known 
his  gio/if, —- tnat  is,  his  silver-gift,  and  be  d—-d 
to  him. 

**  I  shall  carefiilly  preserve  aO  the  pur- 
chases I  made  of  him  on  that  occasioD  for 
my  return,  as  the  league  in  Turkey  is  a 
barrier  to  traveling  mere  at  present,  or 
rather  the  endless  quarantine  which  would 
be  the  consequence  before  one  could  land  in 
coming  bade.  Pray  state  the  matter  to  him 
with  (me  ferocity. 

'*  I  sent  vou  the  other  day  some  extracts 
from  a  kind  of  Drama  which  I  had  be^pn  in 
Switzerland  and  finished  here ;  you  will  teD 
me  if  they  are  received.  They  were  only  in 
a  lettor.  I  have  not  yet  had  eneigy  to  copy 
it  out,  or  I  would  send  you  the  whole  m 
difierent  covers. 

"  The  Carnival  doeed  this  day  last  week. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  still  at  Rome,  I  believe. 
I  am  at  present  a  little  unwell ;  —  sitting  up 
too  late  and  some  subsidiary  dissipations 
have  lowered  my  blood  a  good  deal ;  but  I 
have  at  present  the  quiet  and  temperance  of 
Lent  before  me. 

**  Believe  me,  Stc 

"  P.  S. — Remember  me  to  Mr.  Oiffbrd. — I 
have  not  received  vour  parcel  or  parcels. — 
Look  into  '  Moore  s  (Dr.  Moore's)  View  of 
Italy '  for  me ;  in  one  of  the  volumes  you 
will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Va&ere  (it 
ought  to  be  Falieri)  and  his  conspiracy,  or 
the  motives  of  it.  Get  it  transcribed  for  me, 
and  send  it  in  a  letter  to  me  soon.  I  want 
it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of 
that  business  here ;  though  the  veiled  patriot, 
and  the  place  where  he  was  once  crowned, 
and  afterwards  decapitated,  still  exist  and 
are  shown.  I  have  searched  all  their 
histories ;  but  the  policy  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy made  their  writers  silent  on  his 
motives,  which  were  a  private  grievance 
against  one  of  the  patricians. 
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*  I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  me  Tery  dramatic ;  an  old 
man,  jealous,  and  conspinng  against  the  state 
of  which  he  was  the  actually  reigning  chief. 
Hie  last  circumstance  makes  it  the  most 
remarkable  and  only  hust  of  the  kind  in  all 
history  of  all  nations.** 

6S;  TO  MR.  MOORB. 

«  Yenlos,  Fdmury  ».  1S17. 

You  will*  perhaps*  complain  as  much  of 
the  frequency  of  my  letters  now,  as  you  were 
wont  to  do  of  their  rarity.  I  think  this  is 
the  fourth  within  as  many  moons.  I  feel 
anxious  to  hear  from  you,  even  more  than 
usual,  because  your  last  indicated  that  you 
were  unwelL  At  present,  I  am  on  the  in- 
TaHd  resimen  mysdf.  The  Carnival — that 
is,  the  btter  part  of  it,  and  sittins  up  late 
o'nights,  had  knocked  me  up  a  little.  But 
it  k  over,  —  and  it  is  now  Lent,  with  all  its 
abstinence  and  sacred  music. 

**  The  mununing  closed  with  a  masked 
ball  at  Uie  Fenice,  where  I  went,  as  also  to 
most  of  the  ridottos,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  thou^ 
I  did  not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet 
I  find  '  the  sword  wearing  out  the  scabbard,' 
thou^  I  have  but  just  turned  the  comer  of 
twenty-nine. 

**  So,  we'll  go  BO  more  a  roriiig 

So  late  into  tbe  night, 
TiMM&gh  the  heart  be  itiU  ai  lorlng. 

And  the  moon  be  itill  ac  bright. 
For  the  iword  ootwean  it<  iheath. 

And  the  aoal  wean  oot  the  breast. 
And  the  heart  mtut  pause  to  breathe. 

And  LoTe  Itself  have  rest. 
Thon^  the  night  was  nuMle  for  loving. 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 
Tet  we*U  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  Ught  of  the  noon. 

'^  I  have  lately  had  some  news  of  littero^oor, 
as  I  heard  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  pro- 
nounce it  once  upon  a  time.  I  liear  that 
W.  W.  has  been  publishing  and  respondine 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the  learned 
Perry's  Chronicle.  >  I  read  nis  poesies  last 
autumn,  and,  amonest  them  found  an  epitaph 
on  his  bull-dog,  and  another  on  myteffi  But 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  (like  the  astrologer 
Partridge)  that  I  am  not  only  alive  now, 
but  was  alive  also  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 
Hobhouse  has  (I  hear,  also)  expectorated  a 
letter  against  the  Quarterly,  addressed  to  me. 
I  feel  awkwardly  situated  between  him  and 
Gifford,  both  bong  my  friends. 

"  And  this  is  your  month  of  goin^  to  press 
— by  the  body  of  Diana !  (a  Venetian  oath,) 

1  tSeeaiK»,p.gM.] 

*  An  article  fai  No.  81.  of  this  Review,  written,  as  Lord 
Byron  afterwards  dtsoorered,  hj  Sir  Walter  Soott,  and 


I  feel  as  anxious — but  not  fearfiil  for  you 
— as  if  it  were  myself  coming  out  in  a  work 
of  humour,  which  would,  ^ou  know,  be  the 
antipodes  of  all  mv  previous  publications. 
I  don't  think  you  have  any  thmg  to  dread 
but  your  own  reputation.  You  must  keep 
up  to  that.  As  you  never  showed  me  a  line 
or  your  work,  I  do  not  even  know  your 
measure ;  but  you  must  send  me  a  copv  by 
Murrey  forthwith,  and  then  you  shall  hear 
what  I  think.  I  dare  say  you  are  in  a 
pucker.  Of  all  authcnrs,  you  are  the  only 
reallv  modest  one  I  ever  met  with,  —  which 
would  sound  oddlv  enough  to  those  who  ro- 
coUect  your  morau  when  you  were  young  — 
that  is,  when  you  were  extremefy  young  —  I 
don't  mean  to  stigmatise  you  either  with 
years  or  morality. 

"  I  believe  I  told  you  that  the  E.  R.  had 
attacked  me,  in  an  article  on  Coleridge  (I 
have  not  seen  it) — * Et  tu^  Jeffrey?' — 
'  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  viUanous 
man.'  But  I  absolve  him  of  all  attacks, 
present  and  future;  for  I  think  be  had 
already  pushed  his  clemencr  in  my  behoof 
to  the  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  tnink  well 
of  him.  I  only  wonder  he  did  not  begin 
before,  as  my  domestic  destruction  was  a 
fine  opening  for  all  the  world,  of  which  all 
who  could  md  well  to  avail  themselves. 

*'  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see, 
however,  that  it  is  not  over  with  me — 1 
don't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing ; 
and  it  ma^  seem  odd  enough  to  say,  I  do 
not  think  it  my  vocation.  But  you  will  see 
that  I  shall  do  something  or  other — the 
times  and  fortune  permitting — that,  'like 
the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  worid, 
will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.' 
But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitution  will 
hold  out.  I  have,  at  intervals,  exorcised  it 
most  devilishly. 

'*  I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  time  of  return,  but 
I  think  of  the  spring.  I  shall  have  been  away 
a  year  in  April  next.  You  never  mention 
Rogers,  nor  Hodgson,  your  clerical  neighbour, 
who  has  lately  got  a  living  near  you.  Has 
he  also  got  a  child  yet? — his  desideratum, 
when  I  saw  him  last. 

"  Prey  let  me  hear  fi'om  you,  at  your  time 
and  leisure,  believing  me  ever  and  truly  and 
afiectionately,  Ac." 

Lmu  S64.  TO  MR.  MURBAY. 

*'  Venlee.  March  S.  1817. 

**  In  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article 
fi*om  the  '  Quarterly  ^,'  which  I  received  two 

well  meriUng,  by  the  Und  and  generous  spirit  that 
breathes  through  it,  the  warm  and  lasting  gratitude  it 
awakened  in  the  noble  poet. 
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day*  agOt  I  cannot  ezpraw  mytdf  batter  than 
in  the  words  of  my  nster  Augusta,  who 
(speakinc  of  it)  says,  that  it  is  written  in  a 
n)irit  *  of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  nature.' 
it  isi  howerer,  something  more ;  it  seems  to 
me  (as  fitf  as  the  sutiject  of  it  maj  be  per* 
mitted  to  judge)  to  be  very  weil  written  as  a 
composition,  and  I  think  will  do  the  journal 
no  discredit,  because  even  those  who  condenm 
its  partiality,  must  praise  its  generosity.  The 
temptations  to  take  another  and  a  less  uvour- 
abie  view  of  the  question  have  been  so  great 
and  numerous,  that,  what  with  public  opinion, 
politics,  &C.  he  must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as 
a  good  man,  who  has  ventured  in  that  place, 
and  at  this  time,  to  write  such  an  article  even 
anonymously.  Such  things,  however,  are 
their  own  reward  ;  and  I  even  flatter  mysdf 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be  ^and  I 
have  no  guess),  will  not  regret  that  the  pe- 
nissl  of  this  nas  given  me  as  much  gratifi- 
cation as  any  compoaition  of  that  nature 
could  give,  and  more  than  any  other  has 
giyen,— and  I  have  had  agood  many  in  my  time 
of  one  kind  or  the  other.  It  is  not  the  mere 
praise,  but  there  is  a  tact  and  a  dekcaey 
throughout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but 
to  odterM^  which,  as  it  had  not  been  obscnrved 
elteufhere,  I  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  observed  any  where, 

**  Perhaps  some  day  or  other  you  wOl  know 
or  tell  me  the  writtf's  name.  Be  assured, 
had  the  article  been  a  harsh  one,  I  should 
not  have  asked  it. 

**  I  have  lately  written  to  you  firequently, 
with  extracts.  Sec.,  which  I  hope  you  haye 
received,  or  will  receive,  with  or  before  this 
letter.  —  Ever  since  the  condusion  of  the 
Carnival  I  have  been  unwell,  (do  not  mention 
this,  on  any  account,  to  Augusta,  for  if  I  grow 
worse,  she  will  know  it  too  soon,  and  if  I 
get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  that  she 
should  know  it  at  all,)  and  hare  hardly  stirred 
out  of  the  house.  However,  I  don't  want  a 
physician  ;  and  if  I  did,  very  luckily  those  of 
Italy  are  the  worst  in  the  world,  so  that  I 
should  still  hare  a  chance.  They  have,  I 
believe,  one  fiunous  surgeon,  Vacca,  who 
lives  at  Pisa,  who  might  be  useful  in  case  of 
dissection : — but  he  b  some  hundred  miles 
off.  My  malady  is  a  sort  of  lowish  ferer, 
originating  from  what  my  *  pastor  and  master,* 
Jackson,  would  call  *  taking  too  much  out  oif 
one's  self.'  However,  I  am  better  within  this 
day  or  two. 

*'  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch's  pro- 
cession to  St.  Mark's  the  other  day  (owing 
to  my  indisposition),  with  six  hundred  and 


>  [**  There  are  only  dght  honee  In  VcDlee :  fimr  tra 
of  bnte,  over  ttie  gate  of  the  cathednl ;  tad  the  other 
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fifty  priests  in  his  rsar — a'eKM%  wo^.' 
The  admirable  government  of  vieana,  in  its 
edict  from  thrace,  authorising  his  instal- 
lation, prescribed,  as  part  of  the  pageant,  'a 
coach  and  four  horses,  i     To  show  ww  very, 
▼ery  *  German  to  the  matter '  this  waa»  you 
hare  only  to  suppose  our  narijamnnf  cona- 
manding  the  Arcnlashop  or  Canterbury  to 
proceed  from  Hyde  Pari^  Comer  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge,  or  the 
Bfarsate  hoy.    There  is  but  St  Mark's  Place 
in  all  Venice  broad  enouch  for  a  carriage  to 
move,  and  it  is  pared  with  large  smooth  fii^ 
stones,  so  that  the  diariot  and  horses  of 
Eiyah  himsdf  would  be  puzxled  to  manceuvie 
upon  it.    Those ofPharaohmiffhtdo better; 
for  the  canals — and  particiilany  the  Grand 
Canal — are  sufficiently  capacious  and  exten- 
sive for  his  whole  host.    Of  course,  no  coach 
could  be  attempted ;  but  the  Venetians,  who 
are  veiy  naive  as  well  as  arch,  were  much 
amused  with  the  ordinance. 

*'  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published  ; 
but  my  Armenian  studies  are  suspended  for 
the  present,  till  my  head  aches  a  Kttle  lesi. 
I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
first  act  of  *  Bfanfred,'  a  drama  as  mad  as 
Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which  was  in  85 
acts  and  some  odd  scenes : — mine  is  but  in 
three  acts. 

**  I  find  I  have  begun  tUs  letter  at  the 
wrong  end :  never  mind ;  I  must  end  it,  then, 
at  the  right. 

**  Yours  ever  veiy  truly  and  obligedly,  &c. 

"  P.  8.^ —  Marianne  is  very  well.  She  hss 
been  sitting  for  her  picture  for  me — a  minia- 
ture that  is  very  like. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
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"  In  remitting  the  third  act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time 
have  received  die  two  first  (at  least  I  hope 
so),  which  were  sent  within  the  hut  three 
weeks,  I  have  littie  to  observe,  except  that 
you  must  not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  pub- 
lished) without  giving  me  previous  notice.  I 
hare  really  and  truly  no  notion  whetiier  it  is 
good  or  bad;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case 
with  the  principal  of  my  former  publications, 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  rank  it  very  hum- 
bly.- You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Gifibird,  and 
to  whomsoever  you  please  besides.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  copyrif^t  (if  it 
ever  comes  to  publication),  I  no  not  know 
whether  you   would    think    three   huadred 
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giabeManoTer-Mtimate;  if  you  do,  you  may 
diminiiih  it :  I  do  not  think  it  wortn  more  ; 
lo  you  may  see  I  make  tome  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  others. 

**  I  have  received  your  two  Reviews  (but 
not  the '  Tales  of  my  Landlord ')  ;  the  Quar- 
terly I  adoMwled^  particularly  in  a  letter 
to  you,  on  its  amval,  ten  days  ago.  What 
you  tdl  me  of  Perry  petrifies  me ;  it  is  a 
mnk  imposition.  In  or  about  February  or 
March,  1816, 1  was  given  to  understand  that 
Bir.  Croker  was  not  only  a  coacyutor  in  the 
attacks  of  the  Courier  in  1814,  but  the  author 
of  some  lines  toleraUv  ferocious,  then  recently 
published  in  a  mormiig  paper.  Upon  this  I 
wrote  a  reprisal.  The  whole  of  the  lines  I 
have  foraotten,  and  even  the  purport  of  them 
I  scaroeiy  remember ;  for  on  your  assuring 
me  that  he  was  not,  &c.  &c.,  I  put  them  into 
the  jErv  before  your  face,  and  there  never  wat 
but  that  one  rough  copy.  Mr.  Davies,  the 
only  person  who  ever  heard  them  read,  wanted 
a  copy,  which  I  refused.  If,  however,  by 
some  moouibUiiy,  which  I  cannot  divine,  the 
^lost  ot  these  niymes  should  walk  into  the 
worid,  I  never  will  demr  what  1  have  really 
writtoi,  but  hold  myself  personally  respon- 
sible for  satisfiuition,  though  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  rufat  of  disavowing  all  or  any  fabri- 
caHons,  To  the  previous  fects  you  are  a 
witness,  and  best  know  how  fiur  my  recapitu- 
lation is  correct ;  and  I  request  that  you  wiU 
inform  Bfr.  Perry  firom  me,  that  I  wonder  he 
should  pennit  such  an  abuse  of  my  name 
in  his  paper ;  I  say  an  alnutf  because  my 
absence,  at  least,  demands  some  respect, 
and  m^  presence  and  positive  sanction  could 
alone  justi^  him  in  such  a  proceeding,  even 
were  the  lines  mine ;  and  if^  fSalse,  there  are 
no  words  for  him.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the 
original  was  burnt  before  you  on  your  offur- 
ance,  and  there  never  was  a  copy,  nor  even  a 
verbal  repetition, — very  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  some  zealous  Whigs,  who  bored 
me  for  them  Hisving  heard  it  bruited  by  Mr. 
Davies  that  there  were  such  matters)  t^  no 
prnposei  for,  having  written  them  solely 
wkh  the  notion  that  Mr.  Croker  was  the  sf^- 
greasor,  and  for  my  own  and  not  party  repn- 
aals,  I  would  not  lend  me  to  the  zeal  of  any 
sect  when  I  was  made  aware  that  he  was  not 
the  writer  of  the  oflensive  passages.  You 
knaw^  if  there  was  such  a  thii^,  I  would  not 
deny  it.  I  mentioned  it  openlv  at  the  time 
to  vou,  and  you  will  remember  why  and  where 
I  destroyed  it ;  and  no  power  nor  wheedling 
oo  earth  should  have  made,  or  could  make, 
me  (if  I  recollected  them)  sive  a  copy  after 
that,  unless  I  was  well  assured  that  Mr.  Croker 
was  really  the  author  of  that  which  you  as- 
sured me  he  was  not. 


(•> 


**  I  intend  for  Eng^Ml  this  spring,  where 
I  have  some  affairs  to  adjust ;  but  the  post 
hurries  me.  For  this  month  past  I  have 
been  unwell,  but  am  getting  better,  and 
thinking  of  moving  homewards  towards  May, 
without  going  to  Rome,  as  the  unhealthy 
season  comes  on  soon,  and  I  can  return 
when  I  have  settled  the  business  I  go  upon, 
which  need  not  be  long.  I  aJiould  have 
thoudit  the  Assyrian  tale  very  succeedable. 

"  I  saw,  in  Mr.  W.  W.'s  poetry,  that  he 
had  written  my  epitaph  ;  I  would  rather  l^ve 
written  his. 

"  The  thing  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  see 
at  a  glimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or 
thougnt  of  for  the  stage  ;  I  much  doubt  it 
for  publication  even.  It  is  too  much  in  my 
old  style  ;  but  I  composed  it  actually  with  a 
honor  of  the  stage,  and  with  a  view  to  render 
the  thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the 
zeal  of  my  friends  that  I  should  try  that  for 
which  I  liave  an  invincible  repugnance,  vis. 
a  representation. 

**  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and 
must  leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  With- 
out exertion  of  some  kind,  I  should  have 
sunk  under  my  imagination  and  reality.  My 
best  respects  to  Mr.  Clifford,  to  Walter  Scott, 
and  to  all  fiiends. 

**  Yours  ever.* 

Lrteb  9G6.    TO  MR.  MOORB. 

*'  Venice,  llarcii  10. 1117. 

"  I  wrote  again  to  you  lately,  but  I  hope 
you  won't  be  sorrv  to  have  another  epistle. 
I  have  been  unweU  this  bst  month,  with  a 
kind  of  slow  and  low  fever,  which  fixes  upon 
me  at  night,  and  goes  off  in  the  morning ; 
but,  however,  I  am  now  better.  In  spring 
it  IB  probable  we  may  meet ;  at  least  I  in- 
tend for  Enghmd,  where  I  have  business, 
and  hope  to  meet  yon  in  your  restored  health 
and  additional  laurels. 

"  Murray  has  sent  me  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Edinburgh.  When  I  tell  you  that  Wal- 
ter Scott  is  die  author  of  the  article  in  the 
former,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  an 
article  is  still  more  honourable  to  him  than 
to  mysel£  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with 
Jeffrey's  also,  which  I  wish  you  to  tell  him, 
with  my  remembrances — not  that  I  suppose 
it  is  of  any  consequence  to  him,  or  ever 
could  have  been,  whether  I  am  pleased  or 
not,  but  simply  in  my  private  relation  to  him, 
as  his  well-wisher,  isA  it  may  be  one  day  as 
his  acouaintance.  I  wish  you  would  also 
add,  wnat  you  know,  that  1  was  not,  and, 
indeed,  sm  not  even  now^  the  misanthropical 
and  gloomy  gentleman  he  takes  me  for,  but 
a  fiicetious  companion,  well  to  do  with  those 
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with  whom  I  am  intimate,  and  as  loquadoos 
and  laughing  as  if  I  were  a  much  ciererer 
fellow. 

"  I  fuppoBe  now  I  Bhall  never  be  able  to 
■hake  off  mv  aables  in  public  imagination, 
more  particularly  nnoe  my  moral  *  *  clove 
down  my  fame.  However,  nor  that,  nor 
more  than  that,  has  yet  extinguiahed  my 
spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the  rebound. 

**  At  Venice  we  are  in  Lent,  and  I  have 
not  lately  moved  out  of  doors,  my  feverish* 
ness  requiring  quiet,  and — by  way  of  being 
more  quiet — here  is  the  Signora  Marianna 
just  come  in  and  seated  at  mv  elbow. 

••  Have  you  seen  ♦  •  •  *s  book  of  poesy  ? 
and,  if  you  have  seen  it,  are  you  not  delighted 
with  itP  And  have  you — I  really  cannot 
so  on :  there  is  a  pair  of  great  black  eyes 
uioking  over  mv  shoulder,  like  the  anj^ 
leaning  over  St.  Matthew's,  in  the  old  frontis- 
pieces to  the  EvangeUsts,— so  that  I  must 
turn  and  answer  them  instead  of  you. 

«  Ever,  &c." 


Lrtib  TSr.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

••  V«iiIm,  MtKh  96.  M17. 

"  I  have  at  last  learned,  in  default  of  your 
own  writinff  (or  not  writings  which  should 
it  be?  for  I  am  not  verv  clear  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  defauU)  from  Murray, 
two  particulars  of  (or  beloimng  to)  you  ; 
one,  tnat  you  are  removing  to  Somsey,  which 
is,  I  presume,  to  be  nearer  London  ;  and  the 
other,  that  your  poem  is  announced  b^  the 
name  of  Lalla  Kookh.  I  am  glad  of  it,  — 
first,  that  we  are  to  have  it  at  last,  and  next, 
I  like  a  tough  title  myself — witness  The 
Giaour  and  Childe  Harold,  which  choked 
half  the  Blues  at  starting.  Besides,  it  is  the 
tail  of  Alcibiades*s  dog, — not  that  I  suppose 
you  want  either  dog  or  tail.  Talking  of  tail, 
l  wish  you  had  not  called  it  a  *Perdan 
Tale^  ^  Say  a  <  Poem'  or  *  Romance,'  but 
not  *  Tale.'  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  called 
some  of  my  own  things  *  Tales,'  because  I 
think  that  thev  are  something  better.  Be- 
sides, we  have  had  Arabian,  and  Hindoo,  and 
Turkish,  and  Assyrian  Tales.  But,  after  all, 
this  is  frivolous  in  me ;  you  won't,  however, 
mind  my  nonsense. 

*'  Really  and  truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a 


I  He  had  been  mltlnfonned  on  this  point,— Uie  work 
in  quetUon  haTing  been,  fWim  the  first,  entitled  en 
**  Oriental  Romance.**  A  much  worse  mbtake  (because 
wUfUl,  and  with  no  Tery  charitable  design)  was  that  of 
certain  persons,  who  would  hare  it  that  U»e  poem  was 
meant  to  be  epic  I  —  Even  Mr.  D' Israeli  has,  for  the 
sake  of  a  theory,  given  in  to  this  very  gratuitous  assump- 
tion : — ^  The  Anacreontic  poet,*'  he  says,  **  remains  only 
Anacreontic  In  Us  Bplc.*' 


mat  hit,  if  only  out  of  aetfidve,  because  we 
ni^»en  to  be  old  cronies ;  and  I  have  no 
doiu»t  you  will  •—  I  am  sure  you  on.  But 
you  are,  I'll  be  sworn,  in  a  devil  of  a  pucker ; 
and  /  am  iwtf  at  your  elbow,  and  Rogers  tr. 
I  envy  him ;  which  is  not  fidr,  becanae  he 
does  not  envy  an  v  body.  Miod  you  aeod  to 
me  —  that  is,  make  Murray  send  ^-  the  mo- 
ment vou  are  forth. 

^  I  nave  been  very  ill  with  a  alow  fever, 
which  at  last  took  to  flying,  and  became  as 
quick  as  need  be;<  But,  at  lei^th,  after  a 
week  of  halMelirhim,  burning  skin,  thinS, 
hot  headach,  horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep, 
by  the  blessing  of  bailey  water,  and  refiuang 
to  see  any  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  aa 
epidemic  or  tne  place,  which  ii  annual,  and 
visits  strangers.  Here  follow  somi 
which  I  made  one  sleq>les8  night. 
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«« I  tmA,  the  *  Chilstabel  • ' 

Very  wtf : 
I  read  Uie  *  Missionary ; ' 

Pretty —very : 
I  tried  at  *  Ddarfan  { * 

Ahem  I 
I  raid  a  sheet  of «  Marg'nt  of  Ji#oii  i* 

Ceajrosi/ 
I  tum*d  a  page  of  Webater*s  *  Waterloo ;  * 

Pooh  I  pooh  I 
I  look*d  at  Wordsworth's  mll^wtaite  *  Rylatooe  Doe :' 

HiUol 
Ac*  Jte.  ike. ' 

*'  I  have  not  the  least  idea  i^ere  I  am 
going,  nor  what  I  am  to  do.  I  wished  to  have 
gone  to  Rome ;  but  at  present  it  is  pes- 
tilent with  English,  —  a  parcel  of  staring 
boobies,  who  go  about  gapii^  and  wishing  to 
be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent.  A  man 
is  a  fool  who  travels  now  in  France  or  Italy, 
till  this  tribe  of  wretches  is  swqot  home 
again.  In  two  or  three  years  the  nrst  rush 
will  be  over,  and  the  Continent  will  be 
roomy  and  agreeable. 

'*  I  stayed  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is 
not  one  of  their  '  dens  of  thieves ;'  and  here 
they  but  pause  and  pass.  In  SwitSN^d  it 
was  really  noxious.  Luckily,  I  was  early, 
and  had  sot  the  prettiest  place  on  all  the 
Lake  boore  they  were  quickened  into 
motion  with  the  rest  of  the  reptiles.  But 
they  crossed  me  every  where.  I  met  a 
family  of  children  and  old  women  halfway 


*  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Murray,  subjoined  to  same  cor- 
rections for  ManfMl,  he  says,  **  Since  I  wrote  to  you 
last,  the  aitwr  fisver  \  wot  of  thought  proper  to  mend  its 
pace,  and  became  similar  to  one  which  I  caught  aome 
yean  ago  in  the  marshes  of  Blia,  in  the  Morea." 

>  ['*  I  read  *  Glenanron,*  too,  by  Caro.  Lamb— - 
C5odd-nl**  Of^.  MA] 
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up  the  Wengeo  Alp  (by  the  Jungfrau)  upon 
mu]ef»  some  of  tbem  too  old  and  others 
too  young  to  be  the  least  aware  of  what  they 
saw. 

**  By  the  way,  I  think  the  Juogfrau,  and 
all  that  rqgion  of  Alps,  which  I  traTersed  in 
September — going  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Wenijen,  which  is  not  the  highest  (the 
Jung&au  itself  is  inaccessible)  but  the  best 
point  of  new— much  finer  than  Mont-Blanc 
and  Chwnoimi,  or  the  Sunplon.  I  kept  a 
journal  of  the  whole  for  my  sister  Augusta, 
part  of  which  she  copied  and  let  Murray  see. 

**  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  Drama,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  the  Alpine  scenery  in 
description :  and  this  I  sent  lately  to  Murray. 
Almost  all  the  dram,  pert,  are  sjiirits,  ghosts, 
or  magirians,  and  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps 
and  the  other  world,  so  you  may  suppoee 
what  a  Bedlam  tragedy  it  must  be :  make 
him  show  it  you.      I  sent  him  all  three  acts 

E'ecemeal,  by  the  post,  and  suppose  they 
ive  arrived. 

"  I  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six 
letters,  or  letter^^,  and  all  I  have  received 
in  return  is  a  note  about^e  length  you  used 
to  write  from  Bury  Street  to  St.  James's 
Street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with  Rogers, 
and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  hear 
poor  Sheridan  now  and  then.  Do  you 
remember  one  night  he  was  so  tipsy,  that  I 
was  forced  to  put  his  cocked  hat  on  for  him, 
—  for  he  couki  not,-— and  Ilet  him  down  at 
Brookes's,  much  as  he  must  since  have  been 
let  down  into  his  grave.  Heigh  ho  I  I  wish 
I  was  drunk —  but  I  have  nothing  but  this 
d--Hi  bariey*water  before  me. 

**  I  am  still  in  love, — which  is  a  dreadful 
drawback  in  quitting  a  place,  and  I  can't 
stay  at  Venice  much  longer.  What  I  shall 
do  on  this  point  I  don't  know.  The  girl 
means  to  go  with  me,  but  I  do  not  like  this 
for  her  own  sake.  I  have  had  so  niany 
conflicts  in  my  own  mind  on  this  subject, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  did  not  help 
me  to  the  fever  I  mentioned  above.  I  am 
certainly  very  much  attached  to  her,  and  I 
hsve  cause  to  be  so,  if  you  knew  all.  But 
she  has  a  diild ;  and  though,  like  all  the 
'childien  of  the  sun,'  she  consults  nothinff 
but  passion,  it  is  necessary  I  should  think 
for  both ;  and  it  is  only  the  virtuous,  like 
***  *,  who  can  afford  to  give  up  husband  and 
child,  and  live  happy  ever  afler. 

"  The  Italian  ethics  are  the  most  sineular 
ever  met  with.  The  perversion,  not  only  of 
action,  but  of  reasomng,  is  singular  in  the 
women.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  consider 
the  thing  itself  as  wrong,  and  very  wrong, 
but  Aww(the  ««Ktm«rf  of  love)  is  not  merely 

an  excuse  for  it,  but  makes  it  dn  actual  virHie, 


it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a  oapner, 
and  is  confined  to  one  object.  They  have 
awful  notions  of  constancy ;  for  I  have  seen 
some  ancient  fisures  of  ei^^ty  pointed  out 
as  amorosi  of  mrty,  fi^,  and  sixty  years^ 
standing.  I  can't  say  1  have  ever  seen  a 
husband  and  wife  so  coupled. 

"Ever.&c.^ 

**  P.  S. — Marianna,  to  whom  I  have  just 
translated  what  I  have  written  on  our  sub- 
ject to  you,  says  —  *  If  you  loved  me  tho- 
roughly, you  would  not  make  so  many  fine 
reflections,  which  are  only  good  JbriirH  i 
scarpif*  --  that  is, '  to  clean  shoes  withal,'*- 
a  Venetian  proverb  of  appreciation,  which 
is  applicable  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds.* 


Lrtu  MS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  VeniM,  Much  IB.  1817. 

**  Your  letter  and  enclosure  are  safe ;  but 
'  English  gentlemen'  are  very  rare — at  least 
in  Venice.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  at 
present  any,  save  the  consul  mid  vice-consul, 
with  neither  of  whom  I  have  the  sli^test 
acquaintance.  The  moment  I  can  pounce 
upon  a  witness,  I  will  send  the  de»l  pro- 
perly sLped :  but  must  he  necessarily  be 
genteel  f  Venice  is  not  a  place  where  the 
English  are  grnarious ;  their  pigeon-houses 
are  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  &c. ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  this  was  one  reason  why 
I  stayed  here  till  the  season  of  the  pur- 
gation of  Rome  from  these  people,  whidi  is 
infected  with  them  at  this  time,  snould  arrive. 
Besides,  I  abhor  the  nation,  uid  the  nation 
me ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my 
own  sensation  on  that  point,  but  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  that,  if  I  met  with  any  of  the 
race  in  the  beautiful  parts  of  Switzerland, 
the  most  distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them 
poisoned  the  whole  scene,  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  have  the  Pantheon,  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  Capitol,  spoiled  for  me  too. 
This  feeling  may  be  probably  owing  to  recent 
events  > ;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  and 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  as  little  as 
any  other. 

**  I  have  been  seriously  ill  with  a  fever, 
but  it  is  gone.  I  believe  cr  suppose  it  was 
the  indi^ous  fever  of  the  place,  which 
comes  every  year  at  this  time,  and  of  which 
the  physicians  change  the  name  annually,  to 
despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a  kind  of 
typnus,  and  kills  occasionally.  It  was  pretty 
smart,  but  nothing  particular,  and  has  left 
me  some  debility  and  a  great  appetite.  There 

1  C**  And  ttie  dattnicUon  with  which  my  moral  Qjtaa- 
nettra  hewed  me  down  {  but,*'  Ac.  —  M8,} 
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are  a  good  many  ill  «t  prewnt,  I  ttippoM,  of 
the  tame* 

"  I  feel  sorry  for  Homer,  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  faim  like  it ;  and 
still  more  sorry  for  his  friends,  as  there  was 
much  to  make  them  regret  him.  I  had  not 
heard  of  his  death  till  by  your  letter.  > 

"  Some  weeks  aso  I  wrote  to  you  my 
acknowledgments  of  Walter  Scotf  s  article. 
Now  I  know  it  to  be  his,  it  cannot  add  to 
my  good  opinion  of  him,  but  it  adds  to  that 
of  myseIC  He,  and  Giffbrd,  and  Moore,  are 
the  only  regulars  I  ever  knew  who  had  no- 
thing of  the  garrittm  about  their  manner : 
no  nonsense,  nor  affectations,  look  you  I 
As  for  the  rest  whom  I  have  known,  there 
was  always  more  or  less  of  the  author  about 
them  —  the  pen  peeping  from  behind  the 
ear,  and  the  thumbs  a  hSXe  inky,  or  so. 

***Lalia  Rookh' ^  you  must  recollect 
that,  in  the  wav  of  title,  the  '  Giaour*  has 
never  been  prAiounced  to  this  day ;  and 
both  it  and  Chikle  Harold  sounded  very 
facetious  to  the  blue-botdes  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour about  town,  till  they  were  taught  and 
startled  into  a  proper  deportment ;  and  there- 
fore Lalla  Rookh,  which  is  very  orthodox 
and  oriental,  is  as  sood  a  title  as  need  be,  if 
not  better.  I  could  wish  rather  that  he  had 
not  called  it  'a  Persian  Tale;*  firstly,  be- 
cause we  have  had  Turkish  Tales,  and  lundoo 
Tales,  and  Assyrian  Tales,  already ;  and  tale 
is  a  word  of  which  it  repents  me  to  have 
nicknamed  poesy.  '  Fable'  would  be  better ; 
and,  secondly,  '  Persian  Tale'  reminds  one 
of  the  lines  of  Pope  on  Ambrose  Phillips ; 
thouffh  no  one  can  say,  to  be  sure,  that  this 
tale  has  been  'turned  for  half-a^4»>own^  ; 
still  it  is  as  wdl  to  avoid  such  clastungs. 
*  Persian  SU»y —  why  not  ?— or  Romance  ? 

t  [Fnuidt  Horner,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  St.  lUvet,  dkd  tt 
PiM  Id  February,  1817,  in  his  thirtj-ninth  jmt,  and  wm 
Interred  in  the  Froteitant  burying-groond  at  Leghoni. 
Sir  Jamei  Maeklntoth,  in  hii  diary  of  the  6th  of  Ifarch, 
giTet  the  following  interesting  aecoimt  of  wluit  took  place 
In  the  House  of  Cornmons  on  the  motion  for  a  new  writ 
for  St.  Mawes :  —  •*  Lord  Morpeth  (now  Bvl  of  Carlisle) 
opened  tt  hi  a  speech  m  perfect,  that  it  might  hare  been 
placed  as  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  English  writer : 
tt  was  foil  of  feeling  \  evwy  topic  was  skilfollj  presented, 
and  contained  by  a  sort  of  prudence  which  is  a  part  of 
taste,  within  safo  limits ;  he  sUd  over  the  thhinest  Ice 
without  cracking  it.  Canning  filled  well  what  would 
haTe  been  the  vacant  piece  of  a  calm  observer  of  Hor- 
ner's public  life  and  talents.  Manners  Sutton's  most 
sflbcting  speech  was  a  tribute  of  aflbction  from  a  private 
fHend  become  a  political  enemy ;  Lord  Lasoelles,  at  the 
head  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  closing  this 
alfrctlttg,  improving,  and  most  memorable  seene  by  de- 
claring, *  thi^  if  the  sense  of  the  House  could  have  been 
taken  on  tliis  occasion,  it  would  have  been  unanimous.' 
1  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  never  were  so 
many  words  uttered  without  the  least  suspldoo  of  ex- 
aggeration {  and  that  never  was  so  much  honour  paid  tai 
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I  feel  as  anxious  ibr  Moore  as  I  could  do 
for  myself,  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  I  would 
not  have  him  succeed  otherwise  than  q»len- 
didly,  which  I  trust  he  will  do. 

''With  legard  to  the  'Witch  Drama,' I 
sent  aU  the  three  acts  by  poet,  wedc  after 
week,  witfcin  this  last  month.  I  repeat  that 
I  have  not  an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  if 
bad,  it  mnst,  on  no  account,  be  risked  in 

riblication ;  if  good,  it  is  at  your  service, 
value  it  at  three  ktmdred  guineaa,  or  less,  if 
you  like  it  Perhsps,  if  published,  the  best 
way  wiU  be  to  add  it  to  your  winter  vohime, 
ana  not  publish  separately.  The  price  will 
show  you  I  don't  pique  myself  upon  it ;  so 
speak  out*  You  may  put  it  in  the  fire,  if 
you  like,  and  Gifford  don't  like. 

**  The  Armenian  Giammar  is  published— 
that  is,  one:  the  other  is  still  in  MS.  M^ 
illness  has  prevented  me  from  movii^  this 
month  past,  and  I  have  done  nothing  more 
with  the  Armenian. 

**  Of  Italian  or  rather  Lombaid  manners, 
I  could  tell  you  little  or  nothing :  I  went 
two  or  three  times  to  the  govemoi^s  conver- 
sasione,  (and  if  yoiT  go  once,  you  are  free 
to  go  always,)  at  which,  as  I  wAj  saw  very 
plain  women,  a  formal  cirde,  m  short  a 
worse  sort  of  rout,  I  did  not  go  asain.  I 
went  to  Academic  and  to  Madame  Albrizsi's, 
where  I  saw  pretty  much  the  same  thing; 
with  the  addition  of  some  Itterad,  who  are 
the  same  Mi^ ',  by  -— — ,  all  the  world  over.  I 
fell  in  love  the  first  week  with  Madame  S^gati, 
and  I  have  continued  so  ever  since,  becuise 
she  is  very  pretty  and  pleasine,  and  talks 
Venetian,  which  amuses  me,  end  is  nafve. 

^  "  Very  truly,  &c 

^  P.  8. — Pray  send  the  red  tooth-powder 
by  a  Mj/Sr  hand,  and  speedily.  < 

any  age  at  nation  to  totrtaislc  cUbm  alone*  A  Hewaid 
introduced,  and  an  En^ish  House  of  Goasnons  adopted, 
the  proposition  of  thus  honouring  the  memory  of  a  man 
of  thirty-dght,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  never  filled 
an  ofllce,  or  had  the  power  of  obliging  a  living  creature, 
and  whose  grand  title  to  this  distinction  was  the  hsHef 
of  his  virtue.  How  henourable  to  the  age  and  lo  the 
House  1  A  oomtry  where  such  sentiments  pravan  is  not 
ripe  ibr  destruction.'*  ->  L^,  vol.  tt.  p.  SSB.] 

s  [*'  The  hard  whom  piUte'd  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  ^pear, 
And  strains,  from  hard-bound  Inains,  eight  Unas  a 
year. 

*'  Ambrose  Phillips  translated  a  book  called  the  *  Persian 
Tales,'  a  book  fiill  of  flincy  and  imagination.'*—  Pora.] 

*  Whenever  a  word  or  passage  occurs  (as  In  thla  in- 
stance) which  Lord  Byron  would  have  prononsiced  saa- 
phatically  in  speaking,  It  appaars,  In  hia  haodwrltins^  as 
if  written  with  something  of  the  aaaae  vehemenoe. 

«  Here  follow  the  same  rhymea  (**  I  rend  the  Chris- 
tabel,"  Ac.)  which  have  already  been  given  In  one  of  Us 
letters  to  myaelf. 
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•*  To  hook  Um  rwKlor,  yoo,  Jolm  Korraj, 

Hato  pablish*d  *  Ai^Joa't  Margaret,' 
Which  won't  be  lold  off  In  a  hurry 

(At  leaat.  It  hat  not  been  m  yet) ; 
And  then,  still  Airther  to  bewilder  hlaa. 
Without reaono yon  Mt np «  Dderim ;' 

80  niad  yoa  dott*t  fet  into  debt. 
BecaoM  as  bow,  if  yoa  ihoold  fkll, 
Theie  booka  would  be  but  baddish  balL 
And  mtnd  you  do  notf  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Ferry, 

Which  would  he  fwry  treaoheroiu  -^•tr^. 
And  get  AM  halo  sad>  a  scnpe  t 
For,  flntly,  1  should  have  to  sallft 
All  in  my  little  boat,  agafaist  a  Qail^  s 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Hare  next  to  combat  with  the  fhmale  knight 
And  prlA'd  to  death  expire  upon  her  needle, 
A  sort  of  end  which  I  should  tako  indeed  m  I 

"  You  may  show  these  matters  to  Moore 
and  the  ielect,  but  not  to  the  prcfane ;  and 
tell  Moore,  that  I  wonder  he  don't  write  to 
one  now  and  then." 


TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

**  Venice.  Maich  11. 1817. 


'*  Yoa  wfll  begjb  lo  think  my  epiitokiy 
offisruigs  (to  whatever  altar  you  please  to 
devote  them)  rather  prodigal.  But  until 
you  answer,  I  shall  not  abate,  because  you 
deserve  no  better.  I  know  jou  are  well, 
because  I  hear  of  your  royaguig  to  London 
and  the  environs,  which  1  rqjoice  to  learn, 
because  your  note  alarmed  me  by  the  pur* 
eafioB  and  phlebotomy  therem  prognosticated. 
I  also  hear  of  your  being  in  the  press ;  all 
which,  methinks,  miffht  have  furnished  you 
with  subject^natter  for  a  middle*sised  letter, 
oonsidenng  that  I  am  in  forei^  parts,  and 
that  the  last  month's  advertisements  aiyi 
olntuary  would  be  absolute  news  to  me  from 
your  Tramontane  country. 

**  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a 
smart  fever.  There  is  an  epidemic  in  the 
place;  but  I  suspect,  from  the  symptoms, 
that  mine  was  a  fever  of  my  own,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  low,  vul^  tf' 
phu^  which  is  at  this  moment  decimating 
Venice,  and  which  has  half  unpeopled  Milan, 
if  the  accounts  be  true.  This  malady  has 
sorely  discomfited  my  serving  men,  who 
want  >adly  to  be  ^one  away,  and  get  me  to 
remove,  but,  besides  my  natural  perversity, 
I  was  seasoned  in  Turkey,  by  the  continual 
whispers  of  the  plague,  against  apprehensions 
of  contagion.  Besides  which,  apprehension 
would  not  prevent  it ;  and  dien  I  am  still  in 
love,  and  '  forty  thousand'  fevers  should  not 

I  Tho  only  plausible  daim  of  these  epistles  to  anthen- 
tiellgr  arisos  flnm  the  elramistanoe  of  St.  Faol  having 
(amndiug  to  the  ofrfnlonof  Mosheim  and  others)  written 
an  aplstle  to  the  Corinthians,  before  that  which  we  now 
oaU  hia  drst.    They  are,  howerer,  ttnirersally  given  up 


make  me  stir  before  my  minute,  while  under 
the  influence  of  that  paramount  delirhim. 
Seriously  speaking,  there  is  a  malady  rife  in 
the  dty — a  dangerous  one,  thev  say.  How- 
ever, mine  did  not  appear  so,  thou^  it  was 
not  pleasant. 

"  This  is  Pa8sion*week  —  and  twilight 
—  and  all  the  world  are  at  vespers.  Thev 
have  an  eternal  churching,  as  in  all  Cathohc 
countries,  but  are  not  so  bigoted  as  th^ 
seem  to  be  in  Spain. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  be  gM  or  sorry 
that  you  are  leavmg  Mayfield.  Had  I  ever 
been  at  Newstead  during  your  stay  there^ 
(except  during  the  winter  of  1813-14^  when 
the  roads  were  impracticable,)  we  should 
have  been  within  hail,  and  I  diould  like  to 
have  made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  with  you.  I 
know  that  country  well,  having  been  all  over 
it  when  a  boy.  Was  you  ever  in  Dovedale  ? 
I  can  assure  vou  there  are  things  in  Derby- 
shire as  noble  as  Greece  er  Switzerland. 
But  you  had  always  a  lingering  after  Lost- 
don,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  liked  it  as 
well  as  any  body,  myself  now  and  then. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  to  Rofpers  ? 
whom  I  presume  to  be  flourishing  and  whom 
I  r^aard  as  our  poetical  papiuYou  are  his 
kwtul  son,  and  I  the  illegitimate.  Has  he 
begun  yet  i^n  Sheridan  ?  If  you  see  our 
republican  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  pray  present 
my  remembrances.  I  saw  about  nine  months 
affo  that  he  was  in  a  row  (like  my  friend 
Hobhouse)  with  the  Quarterly  Reviewers. 
For  mv  part,  I  never  could  tmderstand  these 
quarrels  of  authors  with  critics  and  with 
one  another.  '  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen, 
what  do  thev  mean  ? ' 

"  What  tiilnk  you  of  your  countryman, 
Maturin  ?  1  take  some  credit  to  myself  for 
having  done  my  best  to  bring  out  liertram ; 
but  I  must  say  my  colleagues  were  quite  as 
ready  and  wilhng.  Walter  Scott,  however, 
was  the  fint  who  mentioned  him,  which  he 
did  to  me,  with  preat  commendation,  in  1815 ; 
and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two  or  three 
other  accidents,  that  this  very  clever  fellow 
owed  his  first  and  wellnnerited  public  suc- 
cess.   Mliat  a  chance  is  fiime  ? 

''  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  translated  two 
Epistles?— a  correspondence  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  not  to  be  found  in 
our  version,  but  the  Armenian — but  which 
seems  to  me  very  orthodox,  and  I  have  done 
it  into  scriptural  prose  English.* 

"  Ever,  fcc." 

as  spnrloos.    Though  freqoently  reftrred  to  as  esUBng  « 
in  the  Armenian,  by  Primate  Usher,  Johan.  Gregorios, 
and  other  learned  men,  they  were  tot  the  first  time,  I 
beUere,  translated  from  that  langoage  by  the  two  Whist- 
ons,  who  sahlotaed  Uie  corrsspondeDee,wlth  a  Oraeh  and 
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Lrtbb  STO- 


TO  MR.  MURBAY. 


-VinlM.  April  1.IU7. 

**  I  sent  jGu  the  whole  of  the  Dnma  at 
three  teteral  tunes,  act  by  act,  in  separate 
covers.  I  hope  that  you  hare,  or  will  reoeiTe^ 
some  or  the  whole  of  it. 

**  So  Lore  has  a  conscience.  By  Diana! 
I  shall  make  him  take  bade  the  box,  thoii^ 
it  were  Ptaidora's.  ThediacoTery  ofitsm- 
trinsic  silTcr  occurred  on  sendiQg  it  to  have 
the  lid  adapted  to  admit  Maiianna's  portrait. 
Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted  iM  ftete  ^, 
and  had  the  picture  set  in  another,  which 
suits  it  (the  picture)  ▼ery  welL  The  do* 
fiuilting  box  is  not  touched,  hardlv,  and  was 
not  in  the  man*s  hands  aboTC  an  hour. 

"  I  am  aware  of  what  you  say  of  Otway ; 
and  am  a  very  great  admirer  of  his, — all 
excq>t  of  that  maudlin  b— h  of  chaste  lewd* 
ness  and  blubbering  curiosity,  Belriden, 
whom  I  utterly  despue,  abhor,  and  detest. 
But  the  story  of  fiiaiino  Faliero  is  diflerent, 
and,  I  tldnk,  so  much  finer,  that  I  wish 
Otway  had  taken  it  instead :  the  head  con- 
spirinf  against  the  body  for  refiisal  of  re- 
dress for  a  ml  injury,  jealousy  —  treason, 
with  the  more  fixed  and  myeterate  passions 
(mixed  wiUi  policy)  of  an  old  or  elderly 
man — the  devil  himself  could  not  have  a 
finer  sul^ject,  and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dnk 
matist. 

**  There  is  still,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the 
black  veil  painted  over  Faliero*s  picture,  and 
the  staircase  whereon  he  was  first  crowned 
Doge,  and  subsequently  decapitated.  This 
was  die  thing  that  most  struck  my  imagin- 
ation in  Venice  —  more  than  the  Riiuto, 
which  I  visited  for  the  sake  of  Sh  vlock  ;  and 
more,  too,  than  Schiller's  '  Armeman*  a  novel 
which  took  a  sreat  hold  of  me  when  a  boy. 
It  is  also  callea  the  *  Ohost  Seer,'  and  I  never 
walked  down  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight  with- 
out thinldng  of  it,  and '  at  nine  crdoek  he 
dlM/M_But  I  hate  things  otf/ctioa;  and 
therefore  the  MerdmU  and  Othello  have  no 
great  associations  to  me :  but  Pierre  has. 
There  should  always  be  some  foundation  of 

Lattn  verdon,  to  thair  •ditkm  of  fh«  Armenkik  Htitorjr 
of  Moms  of  Chonno,  pablbhed  in  17M. 

The  trancUtioa  by  Lord  Byron  b,M  ikr  m  I  en  l«uii, 
the  llrit  that  hai  eror  been  attempted  hi  Bnglbh  \  and 
ai,  proceedhit  from  kU  pen,  It  muit  poaiea,  of  ooarwi 
additional  intereat,  the  reader  will  not  be  dUpleaaed  to 
find  it  In  the  Appendix.  Annexed  to  the  eopj  in  mj 
poiMiflon  are  the  fcdlowlnf  words  in  hli  own  liandwrit- 
ing :  >• "  Done  into  Bng Uib  by  me,  Janoary,  Febroary, 
181T,  at  the  ConTent  of  San  Laiaro,  with  the  aid  and  ex- 
podtion  of  the  Armenian  text  by  the  Father  Paachal 
Ancher,  Armenian  Iriar.  —  Btson.  I  had  alao  (he  add«) 
the  Latin  text,  but  it  Is  in  many  piaoes  rery  comipt,  and 
with  iraat  omiisions." 
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fiict  for  the  most  airy  ftbric,  and  pure 
tion  is  but  the  talent  of  a  lUur. 

"  Bfaturin's  tragedy.  —  B/'your  aooount 
of  him  last  year  to  me,  be  seemed  a  bit  of  a 
coxcomb,  personally.  Poor  fellow  I  to  be  sure, 
he  had  had  a  long  seasoning  of  adrersity, 
which  b  not  so  hard  to  bear  as  t'other  tldng. 
I  hope  that  this  wont  throw  him  back  into 
the '  skMigh  of  Despond.'* 

"  You  Ulk  of 'marriage  ;' — evcrsinoaasy 
own  fimeral,  the  word  makes  me jpddy,  and 
throws  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  nay,  dool 
repeat  it 

**  You  should  doae  with  Madame  deStaeL 
This  will  be  her  best  work,  and  permanently 
historical  s  it  is  on  her  fother,  the  Revohi- 
tion,  and  Buonaparte,  &c.  Bonstetten  told 
me  in  Switxerland  it  was  very  great.  I  hove 
not  seen  it  myself^  but  the  author  often. 
She  was  veiy  xind  to  me  at  Gopet. 

**  There  have  been  two  arttdes  in  the 
Venice  papers,  one  a  Review  of  Olenarvon, 
Caroline  Lunb's,  and  the  other  a  Beview  of 
Childe  Harold,  in  which  it  proclaims  me 
the  most  rebdlioua  and  contumacious  ad- 
mirer of  Buonaparte  now  surviving  in  Eu- 
rope. Both  these  articles  are  translations 
firom  the  Idterary  Oaaette  of  German  Jena. 

'^  Tell  me  that  Walter  Scott  is  better*  I 
would  not  have  him  ill  for  the  world.  I 
suppose  it  was  by  sympathy  that  I  had  my 
fever  at  the  same  time. 

**  I  joy  in  the  success  of  vour  Qnarterljv 
but  I  must  still  stick  by  ttie  Edinburgh ; 
Jefiery  has  done  so  by  me,  I  must  say, 
through  every  thing,  and  this  is  more  than  I 
deserved  from  him.  I  have  more  than  once 
acknowledged  to  you  by  letter  the  '  Article' 

and  articks)  ;  say  that  you  have  received 
e  said  letters,  as  I  do  not  otherwise  know 
what  letters  arrive.  Both  Reviews  came, 
but  nothing  more.  M.*8  play  and  the  extract 
not  yet  come. 

**  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has 
arrived,  with  all  his  scenes,  4>dls,  &c. 

**  Yours  ever,  &c 
"It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Fhrtigm 
Office:  nothing  arrives  to  me  by  that  oon- 


I  C**  ^"^  «nswer*d  me  Just  now  t   Who.  when  1  said 
*Tb  nAm,  tnm*d  roond  and  said  so  solemnly 
AJpier.  As  4M  «f  afae  / —'Twas  the  Armenr 
The  Bsaakthat  foUows  thee,  go  where  thou  wUt.* 

Rtigen^i  JUUif,  p.  6S.] 


« 
*• 


•  C"  Let  Mm  take  heart—*  whom  the  Lord  loroth  he 
chasteneth.*  This  sentence,  by  the  way.  Is  a  contrast  to 
the  other  one  of  *  Qoem  Dens  indt  perdara  prios  de> 
ital,*  which  may  be  thus  done  Into  BnsUsh :  — 


**  God  maddens  hfan  whom  *tis  his  will  to  lore. 
And  gives  the  eholee  of  death  or  phrensy— 
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Ytjuace*     I  Aippoee   some  xealous  clerk 
thinks  it  a  Tory  duty  to  present  it." 


Limi  S71.       TO  MIL  ROGERS. 

•*  Venios,  April  4. 1817. 

**  It  is  a  considerBbie  time  since  I  wrote 
to  you  last,  and  I  hardly  know  why  I  should 
trouble  you  now,  except  that  I  think  yon 
wiQ  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  me  now  and 
then.  You  and  I  were  never  correspondents, 
but  always  something  better,  whicn  is,  yery 
good  firioids. 

**  I  saw  your  fiiend  Sharp  in  Switzerland, 
or  rather  m  the  German  territory  (which  is 
and  is  not  Switaeriand},  and  he  gave  Hob* 
houae  and  me  a  veiy  good  route  for  the 
Bernese  Alps;  howerer  we  took  another 
from  a  German,  and  went  by  darens,  the 
Doit  de  Jaman  to  Montboron,  and  through 
Simmentlud  to  Thoun,  and  so  on  to  Lau- 
terbroun ;  except  that  from  thence  to  the 
Grindlewald,  instead  of  round  about,  we 
went  right  over  the  Wengen  Alps'  very 
summit,  and  being  close  under  the  Jungfrau, 
saw  it,  its  glaciers,  and  heard  the  ayalanches 
in  all  theirdory,  having  fiunous  weather 
ther^br.  We  of  course  went  from  the 
Qrindlewald  over  the  Sheidech  to  Brientz 
and  its  lake  ;  past  the  Reichenbach  and  all 
that  mountain  road,  which  reminded  me  of 
Albania  and  JStolia  and  Greece,  except  that 
the  people  here  were  more  civilised  and 
rascally.  I  do  not  think  so  very  much  of 
Chamouni  (except  the  source  of  the  Arveron, 
to  which  we  went  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice, 
so  as  to  look  into  and  touch  the  cavity, 
aninst  the  warning  of  the  guides,  only  one 
of  whom  wo«iki  go  with  us  so  close,)  as  of 
the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Pissevache,  and  Sim- 
plon,  which  are  quite  out  of  all  mortal  con^ 
petition. 

"  I  was  at  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw 
Monti  and  some  other  hving  curiosities,  and 
thence  on  to  Verona,  where  I  did  not  forget 
your  storr  of  the  assassination  during  your 
sqjoum  tnere,  and  brought  away  with  me 
aome  frapnents  of  Julief s  tomb,  and  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  Coun- 
tess Goetx  (the  governor's  wife  here)  told 
me  that  there  is  sdU  a  ruined  castle  of  the 
Montecchi  between  Verona  and  Vicenza. 
I  have  been  at  Venice  since  November,  but 
shall  proceed  to  Rome  shortly.  For  my 
deeds  here,  are  thev  not  written  in  my 
letters  to  the  unreplyine  Thomas  Moore  ? 
to  him  I  refer  you :  ne  nas  received  them 
all,  and  not  answered  one. 

"  Will  vou  remember  me  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland?  I  have  to  thank  the  former 
for  a  book  which  I  have  not  yet  received. 


but  expect  to  reperuse  -mth  great  pleasure 
on  my  return,  viz.  the  second  edition  of 
Lope  de  V^a.  I  have  heard  of  Moore's 
forthcoming  poem :  he  cannot  wish  himself 
more  success  than  I  wish  and  au^r  for 
him.  I  have  also  heard  great  thmgs  of 
'  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  them ;  by  all  accounts  they  beat 
even  Waverley,  &c.,  and  are  by  the  same 
author.  Maturin's  second  tragedv  has,  it 
seems,  failed,  for  which  I  should  think  any 
body  would  be  sorry.  My  health  was  very 
victorious  till  within  the  last  month,  when 
I  had  a  fever.  There  is  a  typhus  in  these 
parts,  but  I  don't  thmk  it  was  that.  How- 
ever, I  got  well  without  a  physician  or 
drugs. 

**  I  foraot  to  tell  you  that,  last  autumn,  I 
furnished  Lewis  wW' bread  and  salt'  for 
some  days  at  Diodad,  in  reward  for  which 
(besides  his  conversation)  he  translated 
'  Goethe's  Faust'  to  me  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  I  set  him  by  the  ears  with  Madame  de 
Stael  about  the  slave  trade.  I  am  indebted 
for  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady 
of  Copet,  and  I  now  love  her  as  much  as  1 
always  ctid  her  works,  of  which  I  was  and 
am  a  great  admirer.  When  are  you  to 
begin  with  Sheridan  ?  What  are  you  doing, 
and  how  do  you  do  ? 

"Ever  very  truly,  Ac." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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ybnigk. — ^lbtters  tomubrat  and  moore.*- 
anbcdotbs. — ^db  luc,thb  n  onagbmarian, 

visit  to  thb  manfrlni  palacb. 

painting.— a  dat  at  florbnce  :  thb 
gaixbribs  ;  thb  mbdici  chapbl  ;  santa 
crocb. — tbb  lambnt  of  tas80  written* 
— a  few  days  at  rome. — anbcdotbs.  *- 
new  third  act  of  manfred  writtbn, 
—  return  to  venice.  *•  pindemontb*  — - 
maturin'8  tragedy. 

Lbttr  279.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Vtnlee,  April  9. 1817. 

**  Your  letters  of  the  I8th  and  20th  are  ar* 
rived.  In  my  own  I  have  given  you  the  rise, 
progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  my  recent  ma- 
lady. It  is  gone  to  the  devil :  I  won*t  pay 
him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  say  it  came 
£rom  him  ; — he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  slow  fever,  wmch  quick- 
ened its  pace  towards  the  end  of  its  journey. 
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I  had  been  bored  with  h  some  wedu—irftli 
nocturnal  bumingp  mod  morning  peripii»> 
tions ;  but  I  am  quite  well  again,  which  I 
attribute  to  haying  had  neither  medicine  nor 
doctor  diereof. 

**  In  a  few  days  I  aet  off  for  Rome :  such 
is  my  purpose.  I  shall  change  it  Yery  often 
before  Monday  next,  but  do  you  continue  to 
direct  and  address  to  Vemce,  as  heretofore. 
If  I  go,  letters  will  be  forwarded :  I  say  'j^ 
because  I  nerer  know  what  I  shall  do  till  it 
IS  done ;  and  as  I  mean  most  fimdy  to  set  out 
for  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  find  my- 
self at  St.  Petersburg, 

"  You  tell  me  to  *  take  care  of  myself;' — 
faith,  and  I  wilL  I  won't  be  posthumous 
yet,  if  I  can  help  it.  Notwithstanding,  only 
think  what  a '  Life  and  AdTcntures,'  while  I 
am  in  foil  scandal,  wouM  be  worth,  tosether 
with  the  '  membra '  of  my  writingnlesK,  the 
sixteen  bmnnings  of  poems  never  to  be 
finished !  Do  you  think  I  would  not  hsTe  shot 
myself  last  year,  had  I  not  luckily  recollected 
that  Mrs.  C*  •  [Clermont],  and  Lady  N  •  * 
[Nodi,  and  aO  the  old  women  in  £n|^d 
woula  hare  been  delimited ;  —  bendes  the 
agreeable  *  Lunacy,'  of  the '  Crowner's  Quest,' 
and  the  regrets  of  two  or  three  or  half  a 
doten  ?  Be  assured  that  I  wouU  koe  for  two 
reasons,  or  more;— there  are  one  or  two 
-  people  whom  I  hare  to  put  out  of  the  world, 
and  as  many  into  it,  before  I  can  '  depart  in 
peace ; '  if  I  do  so  before,  1  have  not  ful- 
filled my  mission.  Besides,  when  I  turn 
thirty,  I  will  turn  derout ;  I  feel  a  mat  vo- 
cation that  way  in  Catholic  chun£es,  and 
when  I  hear  the  organ. 

'*8o  Wedderbum  Webster  is  writing 
again  I  Is  there  no  Bedlam  in  Scotland  ?  nor 
thumb-screw?  nor  gag?  nor  handcuff?  I 
went  upon  my  knees  to  him  almost,  some 
years  ago,  to  prevent  him  ftcm  publishing 
a  political  pamphlet,  which  would  have 
given  him  a  hvelier  idea  of '  Habeas  Corpus ' 
than  the  world  will  derive  from  his  present 
production  upon  that  suspended  subject, 
which  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  su^ 
pension  of  other  (his  Miyesty's)  subjects. 

**  I  condole  with  Drury  Lane,  and  rejoice 
with  Sotheby, — that  is,  in  a  modest  way, 
—  on  the  tragical  end  of  the  new  tra^ 
gedy.  i 

"  You  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  quarrelled 
then,  it  seems?    I  introduce  him  and  his 


1  [ifatarin*!  tngedy  of  **  Bfanual/*  which  had  been 
damned  at  Dmrj  Lane  In  the  preceding  month.] 

s  CThlf  amiable  man  died  at  Windaor  to  the  Norember 
following,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  He  wai  born  at 
Genera  In  1798,  and  wat  many  yean  reader  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  Hla  prindpal  works  were  a  treatiM  on 
Geology,  and  dx  Tcdomea  of  Geological  Trarela.] 


& 


pocD  to  yoQ,  >■  tho  hopo  toait  ^BMli^  poolics} 
the  union  would  be  Deneficml  to  both,  and 
the  end  is  eternal  enmi^ ;  and  yet  I  did  diis 
with  the  best  intentions :  I  introduce  Cole- 
ridge, and  Christabel  runs  away  with  your 
money ;  my  fiiend  Hobhouse  quarrels,  too, 
with  the  Quarteriy :  and  (except  the  last)  I 
am  the  innocent  Isthmus  (damn  the  word! 
I  can^  npfSH  it,  thou^  I  have  crossed  that  of 
Corinth  a  doaen  times)  of  these  enmities. 

**  I  win  tell  you  something  about  Cbilion. 
—  A  Bfr.  De  Lme,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swus, 
had  it  read  to  him,  and  is  pleased  with  it, — 
so  my  sister  writes.  He  said  that  he  was 
tM  Rouueau  at  CAtflbn,  and  that  the  de- 
scription is  perfectly  correct.  But  this  is  not 
all :  I  recollected  something  of  the  name,  and 
find  the  following  passage  in  '  Tlie  Confes- 
sions,* vol.  iiL  page  247.  liv.  viiL  : — 

•••De  tous  ces  amusemens  odui  qui  me 

Cdavantiue  fut  une  promenade  aatotxr  du 
que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Lucpere, 
sa  bru,  ses  dewrJSIt,  et  ma  ThMse.  x^ous 
mtmes  sept  jours  k  oette  toum^  par  le  phis 
beau  temps  du  monde.  J'en  gardai  le  vif 
souvenir  des  sites  mii  m'avoient  frapp^  a 
Tautre  extnWt^  du  Lac,  et  dont  je  fis  u  de- 
scription, quelques  annte  aprds,  dans  la  Nou- 
velle  HAoise.* 

**  This  nomwenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one 
of  the '  deux  fiu.'  He  is  in  England — infirm, 
but  still  in  fiiculty.*  It  ia  odd  that  he 
should  have  lived  so  long,  and  not  wanting 
in  oddness  that  be  shoukl  have  made  this 
voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at 
such  an  interval,  read  a  poem  by  an  Englidi- 
man  (who  had  made  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumnavigation) upon  the  same  scenery. 

'*  As  for '  MBoAed*  it  is  of  no  use  sending 
prwfi ;  nothing  of  that  kind  comes.  I  sent 
the  whole  at  cufoent  times.  The  two  first 
acts  are  the  best ;  the  third  so  so ;  but  I 
was  blown  with  the  first  and  second  heats. 
You  must  call  it  *  a  Poem,'  for  it  is  no  Drama, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so 
Sotheby-lsh  a  name — a  '  Poem  in  dialogue,' 
or  —  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  anv  thing  but 
a  green-room  synonyme ;  and  tnis  is  your 
motto — 

**  *  There  are  more  thiaga  in  hearen  and  earth,  Beralio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yotir  phUoaophy.* 

••  Yours  ever,  &c 
**  My  love  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Gifibrd."' 

*  [**  Don't  forget  my  tooth-powder.  It  Is  of  no  ue  to 
lend  It  by  the  damned  and  double-damned  oooTejaaeea, 
but  by  lome  priTale  hand.'  I  mean  to  be  in  Venice  again 
In  July.  Nothing  yet  whaterer  tnm  the  Foreign  Ofllce. 
Why  do  yoo  aend  any  thing  lo  sack  a  *  dan  of  thletM  *  aa 
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Lirru  S7S.       TO  MH.  MOORB. 

**  Venice,  AprU  11. 1817- 

"  I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while 
the  fit  is  oo  me,  by  way  of  penance  upon  you 
for  your  former  complaints  of  long  silence. 
I  dare  say  j^ou  would  blush,  if  you  could,  for 
not  answering.  Next  week  1  set  out  for 
Rome.  Having  seen  Constantinople,  I 
should  like  to  look  at  t'other  fellow.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  see  the  Pope,  and  shall  take 
care  to  tell  him  that  I  vote  for  the  Catholics 
and  no  Veto. 

**  I  sha'n*t  go  to  Naples.  It  is  but  the 
second  best  sea-yiew,  and  I  have  seen  the 
first  and  third,  vis.  Constantinople  and 
Lisbon,  (by  the  way,  the  last  is  but  a  river- 
yiew ;  howerer,  they  reckon  it  after  Stam- 
boul  and  Ni4>le8,  and  before  Genoa,)  and 
Vesuvius  is  silent,  and  X  have  passed  by 
MtxoL.  So  I  shall  e*en  return  to  Venice  in 
July;  and  if  you  write,  I  pray  you  to 
adcfress  to  Vemce,  which  is  my  head,  or 
rather  mv  hearty  quarters. 

"  My  late  physician.  Dr.  Polidori,  is  here 
on  his  way  to  England,  with  the  present  Lord 
Guilford  >  and  the  widow*  of  tne  late  earL 
Dr.  Polidori  has,  just  now,  no  more  patients, 
because  his  patients  are  no  more.  He  had 
lately  three,  who  are  now  all  dead— one 
embalmed.  Homer  and  a  child  of  Thomas 
Hope's  are  interred  at  Pisa  and  Rome. 
Lord  Ghiilford'  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels :  so  they  took  them  out,  and  sent 
them  (on  account  of  their  discrepancies), 
separately  from  the  carcass,  to  knghmd. 
Conceive  a  man  going  one  way,  and  his 
inteslines  another,  and  his  immortal  soul  a 
third  I  — was  there  ever  such  a  distribution  ? 
One  certainly  has  a  soul ;  but  how  it  came 
to  allow  itsefr  to  be  enclosed  in  a  body  is 
more  than  I  can  imacine.  I  only  know  if 
once  mine  gets  out,  Pu  have  a  bit  of  a  tussle 
before  I  let  it  get  in  again  to  that  or  any 
other. 

**  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Maturin's  second 
tragedy  has   been  neglected    by    the  dis- 

>  [Fkederkk  Korth,  flflh  Barl  of  Oallford.  Tblt  ami- 
afale  noWeman  was  Uie  third  and  foimgeit  aon  of  Lord 
North.  While  goteraor  of  CejloD,  he  made  Uie  tour  of 
die  Itlaad,  aoeompaided  bgr  Che  Rer.  Jamet  ConUner, 
who,  in  1807,  pabUthed  a  **  Descriptiom  of  Ceyloo,"  in 
two  Ttdomet  quarto.  Haflng  subcequentlj  been  sent  by 
gorenuneot  on  a  minion  to  Uie  Ionian  blandi,  his 
liberal  eflbrts  introduced  there  a  system  of  education, 
which  has  been  productlTe  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 
His  Lordship  died  in  London,  October  IttS.] 

•  CDaughter  of  Thomas  Boycott,  Esq.,  of  Rudge-Hall, 
Salop.] 

s  [Frauds  Korth,  fourth  Earl  of  Gollford,  was  the  se- 
ooad  son  of  Lord  North.  When  a  young  man,  he  was 
known  bf  the  appeUatlaa  of  **  Honest  Frank  North,** 


ceming  public  I  8otheby  will  be  d— d  dad 
of  this,  and  d— d  without  bdng  glad,  if 
ever  his  own  plays  come  upon  '  any  stage. ' 

**  I  wrote  to  Kosers  the  other  day,  with  a 
message  for  you.  1  hope  that  he  flourishes. 
He  is  the  Tithonus  of  poetry — immortal 
already.    You  and  I  must  wait  for  it. 

"  I  hear  nothing  —  know  nothing.  You 
may  easily  suppose  that  the  English  don^t 
week  me,  ana  I  avoid  them.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  but  few  or  none  here,  save  pas- 
sengers. Florence  and  Naples  are  their 
Margate  and  Ramsgate,  and  much  the  same 
sort  of  company  too,  by  all  accounts,  which 
hurts  us  among  the  ItaUans. 

•*  I  want  to  hear  of  Lalla  Rookh— are  you 
out  ?  Death  and  fiends !  why  don*t  you  tell 
me  where  you  are,  what  you  are,  and  how 
you  are?  I  shall  goto  Boloena  by  Ferrara,  in- 
stead of  Mantua:  because  1  would  rather  see 
the  cell  where  they  caged-  Tasso,  and  where  he 
became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own  M8S.  at 
Modena,  or  the  Mantuan  birthplace  of  that 
harmonious  plag^Ary  and  miserable  flatterer, 
whose  cursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into 
me  at  Harrow.  *  I  saw  Verona  and  Vicenza 
on  iny  way  here —  Padua  too. 

**  I  go  ahne^  — but  alone,  because  I  mean 
to  return  here.  I  only  want  to  see  Rome. 
I  have  not  the  least  cunosity  about  Florence, 
though  I  must  see  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
Venus,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  wish  also  to  see  the 
Ffdl  of  Term.  I  think  to  return  to  Venice 
by  Ravenna  and  Rimini,  of  both  of  which  I 
mean  to  take  notes  for  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
will  be  gbd  to  hear  of  the  scenery  of  his 
Poem.  There  was  a  devil  of  a  review  of 
him  in  the  Quarterly »,  a  year  ago,  which  he 
answered.  All  answers  are  imprudent :  but, 
to  be  sure,  poetical  flesh  and  blood  must 
have  the  last  word  —  that's  certain.  I 
thought,  and  think,  very  highly  of  his  Poem ; 
but  I  warned  him  of  the  row  his  favourite 
antique  phraseology  would  brins  him  into. 

"You  have  taken  a  house  at  Homsey  :  I 
had  much  rather  you  had  taken  one  in  the 
Apennines.    If  you  think  of  coming  out  for 

among  all  his  acquaintances.  He  was  greatly  attached  to 
theatrical  performances,  and  in  1808  poUlsbed  a  play 
called**  The  Kentish  Barons.**  *'  He  possessed,'* says  Sir 
Bgerton  Brydges,  **  the  hereditary  talenU  and  lore  of 
literature  of  his  Ihmlly  \  and,  what  is  better,  that  here- 
ditary good-nature,  benerolence,  freedom  firom  guile, 
openness  and  liberality,  which  haTO  for  ages  glTcn  a  pe- 
culiar  Uncture  to  his  Ihmlly.**  He  died  at  Pisa  In  Ja^ 
nuary,  1817.3 

4  [  •*  I  sbhonrM 

Too  mudi.  to  conquer  for  the  poet*s  sake. 

The  dHird  dull  lesson,  forc*d  down  word  by  word 

In  my  repugnant  youth." 

CkiUe  BaroU,  c  It.  st.  78bl 

»  [See  Quart.  Rer.  vol.  sir.  p.  478.] 
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araiiiiiicr»orso»teUine»tluit  I  may  be  upon 
the  borer  for  you. 

••  Etct,  Ac* 


irc 


TO  MR.  MURBAY. 


«•  VmIm,  April  14. 1817. 

"  By  the  fiiTOur  of  Dr.  Polidori,  who  is 
here  on  his  way  to  Engbmd  with  the  pire- 
sent  Lord  Guiubrd,  (the  kte  earl  having 
gone  to  England  bv  another  road,  accom- 
panied by  his  bowels  in  a  separate  coffer,) 
1  remit  to  you,  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  two 
mmkUurei;  but  previously  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  desire  Mr.  Xove  (as  a  peace- 
offering  between  him  and  me)  to  set  them 
in  plain  gold,  with  my  arms  complete,  and 
'Painted  by  Prcpiam  —  Venice,  1817,'  on 
the  bade.  I  wish  also  that  you  would 
desire  Uofanes  to  make  a  copy  of  each  — 
that  is,  both  —  for  myself,  and  that  you  will 
retain  the  said  copies  till  my  return.  One 
was  done  while  I  was  very  unwell ;  the 
other  in  my  health,  which  may  account  for 
their  dissimilitude.  I  trust  that  they  will 
reach  their  destination  in  safety. 

"  I  recommend  the  Doctor  to  your  good 
offices  with  your  government  friends ;  and  if 
you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  a  literaiy 
point  of  view,  pray  be  so. 

"  To-day,  or  ratoer  yesterday,  for  it  is  past 
midnight,  1  have  been  up  to  the  battlements 
of  the  highest  tower  in  Venice  *,  and  seen  it 
and  its  view,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  clear 
Italian  sky.  I  also  went  over  the  Manfrini 
Palace,  fiunous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst 
them,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariotto  by  TVun, 
surpassing  all  my  anticipation  of  the  power 
of  painting  or  human  expression :  it  is  the 
poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry, 
lliere  was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady, 
centuries  old,  whose  name  I  forget,  but 
whose  features  must  always  be  remembered. 
I  never  saw  mater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or 
wisdom :  —  it  is  the  kind  of  fece  to  go  mad 
for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame. 
There  is  also  a  femous  dead  Christ  and  live 
Apostles,  for  which  Buonaparte  offered^  in 
vam  five  thousand  louis ;  and  of  which, 

1  [**  Whore  Oalilao  uMd  to  hold  ooomwroe  with  the 
skiet.  It  cominendi  e  toe  penoramte  riew  of  Venke,  end 
•howi  jou  all  the  deteili  of  thii  wooderftd  town,  whldi 
rliei  out  of  the  waters,  like  the  ark  of  the  delofe.**— 
Diarw  ^M  /MiaM,  p.  ML] 
*  [**  And  when  jou  to  Manftint't  paUee  fo, 
That  picture  (howioerer  fine  the  rett) 
Ii  lovelleft  to  mjr  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may.  perhaps*  be  alio  to  your  test, 
And  that*i  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so : 
'T  is  but  a  portrait  of  hto  soo,  and  wife. 
And  self  {  hut  mol  •  woman  1  lore  hi  life  I" 

Beppo,  St.  IS.] 
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though  it  is  a  capo  d'opera  of  Iltiaii,  aa  I 
am  no  connoisseur,  I  say  little,  and  thought 
less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are 
ten  thousand  others,  and  some  veiy  fine 
Giorgiones  amongst  them,  &c.  &c  There 
is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  veiy 
hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not  only  the 
dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old 
woman,  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a 
young  one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck 
me  most  in  the  general  collection  was  the 
extreme  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the 
female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so 
many  centuries  or  generations  cud  to  those 
you  see  and  meet  eveiy  day  amoqg  the  ex- 
isting Italians.  The  queen  of  Cyprus  and 
Oioi*gione*s  wife,  particulariy  the  latter*,  are 
Venetians  as  it  were  of  yesterday ;  the 
same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  none  finer. 

"  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  painting ;  and  that  I  detest 
it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have 
seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  see,  for  which 
reason  I  spit  upon  and  abhor  all  the  Saints 
and  subjects  otone  half  the  impostures  I  see 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  ;  and  when  in 
Fknders,  I  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  as  with  Rubens  and  his  eternal  wives 
and  infernal  glare  of  colours,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  me  ;  and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think 
much  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez.  Depend 
upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  jb  the  most  artificial 
and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  non- 
sense of  mankind  is  most  imposed  upon. ' 
I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  witliin  my  conception 
or  expectation;  but  I  have  seen  many 
mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  and  views, 
and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  fio* 
beyond  it, — besides  some  horses;  and  a 
lion  (at  Veli  Pacha's)  in  the  Morea ;  and  a 
tiger  at  supper  in  Exeter  'Change. « 

**  When  you  write,  continue  to  address  to 
me  at  Venice,  Where  do  you  suppose  the 
books  you  sent  to  me  are?  At  Turin! 
This  comes  of  '  tke  Foreign  Office^  which  is 
foreign  enough,  God  knows,  tor  any  good  it 
can  be  of  to  me,  or  any  one  else,  and  be 


>  [*<  I  leare  to  learned  Angers  and  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  toll 
How  well  his  coonolsseurship  understands 
The  graoeftil  bend,  and  the  Toluptuous  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undetcribaMe.'*  ftc 

ChiUe  Harold,  c.  ir.  St.  58.] 

*  C"  Two  nights  ago  I  saw  tlie  tigers  sup  at  BxeCer 
'Change.  Bxcept  Veil  Pacha's  lion  fai  the  Moraa, ->  who 
fbllowed  the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog,  —the  Ibodness  of 
the  hysma  for  her  keeper  amused  ne  most.  Such  i  coo- 
▼ersasiooe  I  —  but  the  tf  ger  talked  too  much.**—  ^prns 
DAwy,  Not.  14. 1811.] 
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d — d  to  2t»  to  its  last  clerk  and  first  duurlatan, 
Castlereagfa. 
**  This  makes  inv  hundredth  letter  at  least. 

«  Yours,  &c." 

Lrtu  srt.      TO  MB.  M UKRA  Y. 

Veniet,  April  14. 1817. 

"  The  present  proo&  (of  the  whole)  begm 
only  at  the  17th  page ;  but  as  I  had  cor- 
rected and  sent  back  the  first  act,  it  does 
not  signify. 

**  l%e  third  act  is  certainly  d — d  bad,  and, 
like  the  Archbishop  of  €lrenada*s  homily 
(which  savoured  of  the  i>alsy),  has  the  dregs 
of  my  fever,  during  which  it  was  written. 
It  must  on  no  account  be  pubtished  in  its 
present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or 
re-write  it  altogether;  but  the  impulse  is 
gone,  and  I  have  no  chance  of  making  any 
thing  out  of  it.  I  would  not  have  it  pub- 
lishra  as  it  is  on  any  account.  The  speech 
of  Manfi«d  to  the  Sun  is  Uie  only  part  of 
this  act  I  thought  good  myself;  the  rest  is 
certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  I  wonder 
what  the  devil  possessed  me. 

**  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  sent  me 
Mr.  Giffbrd's  opinion  without  deduction.  Do 
you  suppose  me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  ?  or  that  in  JBuit  I 
was  not,  and  am  not,  convinced  and  con- 
victed in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt 
act  of  nonsense  ? 

**  I  shall  try  at  it  asain :  in  the  mean  time, 
lay  it  upon  the  sheUT  (the  whole  Drama,  I 
mean) :  but  pray  correct  your  copies  of 
the  first  and  second  acts  from  the  orig^al 
M8. 

**  I  am  not  coming  to  England  ;  but  going 
to  Rome  in  a  few  days.  I  return  to  Venice 
in  June:  so,  pray,  address  aD  letters,  &c. 
to  me  here,  as  usual,  that  is,  to  Venice, 
Dr.  Polidori  this  day  left  this  city  with 
Lord  OuiUbrd  for  England.  He  is  charged 
with  some  books  to  your  care  (from  me), 
and  two  miniatures  also  to  the  same  address, 
both  for  my  sister. 

**  RecoUect  not  to  publish,  \rg<m  piun  of  I 
know  not  what,  until  I  have  tried'  again  at 
the  third  act.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ihall 
try,  and  still  less  that  I  shall  succeed,  if  I 
do  ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  (as  it  is)  it  is 
unfit  for  publication  or  perusal ;  and  unless 


C 


"  WiUilu  the  palo 


We  ftaod,  and  in  Uiat  form  and  flue  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
IMI.  •«  • 
•■  We  gase  and  turn  sway,  and  know  not  where, 
OasBled  and  drunk  wlOi  beautf,  tU  the  heart 
BeeU  with  Ito  ftihMet.*' 

CkOit  BaroUt  c.  It.  %U  49, 50.] 


I  can  make  it  out  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  won't  have  anv  part  published. 

"  I  write  in  haste,  and  after  having  latdy 
written  very  often.  **  Yours,  &c** 

Lnm  S78.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*<  FoUgno,  April  96. 1817. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  fit>m 
Florence,  inclosing  a  MS.  entitled  '  The 
Lament  of  Tasso.*  It  was  written  in  con- 
sequence of  my  having  been  lately  at  Ferrara. 
In  the  last  section  of  this  MS.  out  one  (that 
is,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  have 
omitted  a  line  in  the  copy  sent  to  you  from 
Florence,  vis.  after  the  line  — 


And  woo  compaMion  to  a  blighted  name. 


insert, 


«• 


Sealing  the  Motcnoe  which  mj  fiwt  proelaim. 
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The  context  will  show  you  the  terue,  which 
is  not  clear  in  this  quotation.  Remember^  I 
write  thit  m  the  wpposition  that  you  have  re^ 
ceived  my  Fkrenime  padeet, 

**  At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day, 
having  a  hiury  for  Rome,  to  which  I  am 
thus  &r  advanced.  However,  I  went  to 
the  two  galleries,  fi'om  which  one  retiums 
drunk  wim  beautjr.  The  Venus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love  ^ ;  but  there  are  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  which  for  the  first  time 
at  all  save  me  an  idea  of  what  people  mean 
by  their  cant,  and  what  Mr.  Braham  calls 
'  entusimusy  *  (u  e.  enthusiasm)  about  those 
two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What  struck 
me  most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a 
portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ; 
a  Venus  of  Titian  in  tiie  Medici  gallery  — 
the  Venus ;  Canova's  Venus  also  in  the  other 
gallery  i  Titian's  mistress  is  also  in  the 
other  ffallery  (that  is,  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
gallery^ ;  the  Fares  of  Michael  Angelo,  a 
picture  ;  and  the  Antinous,  the  Alexander, 
and  one  or  two  not  very  decent  groups  in 
marble ;  the  Genius  of  beath,  a  sleeping 
figure,  &c.  Sec, 

**  I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel  —  fine 
frippery  in  great  slabs  of  various  expensive 
stones  S  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and 
forsotten  carcasses.  It  is  unfinished,  and 
wilT  remain  so. 

**  The  church  of '  Santa  Croce'  >  contains 

*  p  What  is  her  pTramid  of  precious  stones  ? 
Of  porphyry,  Jasper,  agate,  and  ail  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  hoses 
Of  merGhant4ukes  ?  '*  Jte.  Jb.  st.  60.] 

s  [  ._-.  •«  Here  repose 

Angelo*s,  Alfleri's  braes,  and  his. 
The  starry  GaUleo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  MaehlaTeUi's  earth  reCum'd  to  whence  it 

i».  st.M.3 
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much  illuttruMM  nothing.  The  tombf  of 
MachiaTeUi,  Blichael  Anoelo,  GslOeo  Chlilei, 
and  Alfieri,  nnke  it  the  W  ettmintter  Abbey 
of  Italj.  I  did  not  admira  any  of  these 
tombs  —  beyond  their  contents.  That  of 
Alfieri  Is  hearv,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  me 
oTcrloaded.  What  is  neoessaiy  but  a  bust 
and  name?  and  perhaps  a  date?  the  last 
lor  the  nnchronological,  of  whom  I  am  one. 
But  all  your  ^egory  and  eulogy  is  infernal, 
and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English 
numskulls  upon  Roman  bodies  in  the  statu- 
ary of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  William,  and 
Anne. 

^When  you  write,  write  to  Vemee,  as 
usual ;  I  mean  to  return  there  in  a  fortni^t. 
1  shall  not  be  in  Encland  for  a  long  time. 
This  afternoon  1  met  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey, 
and  saw  them  for  some  time:  sll  well; 
children  grown  and  healthy ;  she  very  pretty, 
but  sunlMimt  {  he  very  ndL  of  travellipg ; 
bound  for  Paris.  There  are  not  many  Ens- 
lish  on  the  more,  and  those  who  are  momy 
homewards.  I  shall  not  return  till  business 
mtkm  me,  being  much  better  where  I  am  in 
heakh,  &c.  &c. 

**  For  the  sake  of  my  personal  comfort,  I 
pray  you  send  me  immediately  to  Venice  — 
mmd,  Vemce  —  rvt,  Wmte$*  iooA-powdert  red, 
a  quantity  ;  calcined  magnesiaf  of  the  best 
quality,  a  quantity ;  ana  all  this  by  safe, 
sure,  and  speedy  means ;  and,  by  the  Lord ! 
do  it. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  at  Manfined's  third 
act.  You  must  wait ;  TU  have  at  it  in  a 
week  or  two,  or  so.  '*Yoursever,  &c." 

Lnm  977.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

Rome,  May  6.  Itl7. 

"  By  this  post  (or  next  at  fiuthest)  I  send 
you,  in  two  other  covers,  the  new  third  act 
of '  Manfred.*  I  have  re-written  the  greater 
part,  and  returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the 
proof  yo\x  sent  me.  The  Abbot  is  become  a 
good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  brought  in 
at  the  death.  You  will  find,  I  think,  some 
good  poetry  in  this  new  act,  here  and  there ; 
and  it  so,  print  it,  without  sending  me  farther 
proofs,  under  Mr*  GiffordPi  correction,  if  he 
will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  it.  Ad- 
dress all  answers  to  Vemce,  as  usual ;  I  mean 
to  return  there  in  ten  days. 

"  <  The  Lament  of  Tasso,*  which  I  sent 
from  Florence,  has,  I  trust,  arrived  :  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  'these  be  good  rhymes,*  as 
Pope's  papa  said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  i 
For  the  two — it  and  the  Drama — you  will 

>  C"  Pop«*s  prinury  tad  prindpal  purpOM  wai  to  be 
A  poet,  with  whloh  hit  father  accldentallr  ooocurred,  bj 
propoiing  tuhlecti,  and  obligiiig  him  to  correct  hU  per* 
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disburse  to  me  Om  KinnaiRl)  dx  handred 
cuineas.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that 
I  set  the  same  price  upon  this  as  upon  the 
Drama  \  but,  besides  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
good,  1  won't  take  less  than  three  hundred 
guineas  for  any  thing.  The  two  together 
will  make  you  a  \arfga  publicalaon  than  the 
'  Siege'  and  '  Parisma ; '  so  you  may  think 
yoursdf  let  off  veiy  easy ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
these  poems  are  good  for  any  thing,  which  I 
hope  and  believe. 

**I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the 
WonderfuL  I  am  seeing  sights,  and  have 
done  nothing  else,  except  the  new  diird  act 
for  you.  I  liave  this  momiiur  seen  a  live 
pope  and  a  dead  cardinal :  Pius  VIL  has 
been  buryiqg  Cardinal  Bracchi,  whoae  body 
1  saw  in  state  at  the  Chieaa  Nuova.  Rcme 
has  delighted  me  beyond  eveiy  thii^  since 
Athens  and  Constantinoide.  But  1  shall 
not  remain  loqg  this  visit.  Address  to 
Venice. 

"Evcr.&c 

'^  P.  8.  —  1  have  got  my  saddle^iorses 
here,  and  have  ridden,  and  am  riding,  ^ 
about  the  country." 

From  the  foregoing  letters  to  Bfr.  Murray, 
we  may  collect  some  curious  particulars  re^ 
specting  one  of  the  most  original  and  sublime 
of  the  noble  poet's  productions,  the  Drama 
of  Manfred.  His  fiolure  (and  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  reader  shall  be  enabled  presently 
to  Judee),  in  the  completion  of  a  design 
which  he  had,  through  two  acts,  so  magni- 
ficently carried  on, — the  imnatience  with 
which,  though  conscious  of  tnis  fidlure,  he 
as  usual  hurried  to  the  press,  without  deign- 
ing to  woo,  or  wait  for,  a  haraier  mo- 
ment of  inspiration,  —  his  frank  aodlity  in, 
at  once,  surrendering  up  his  third  act  to 
reprobation,  without  ursing  one  parental 
word  in  its  behalf, — the  doubt  he  evidently 
felt,  whether,  from  his  habit  of  strikiqg  off* 
these  creations  at  a  heat,  he  should  be  able 
to  rekindle  his  imasination  on  the  subject, — 
and  then,  lastly,  &e  complete  success  with 
which,  when  his  mind  dUL  make  the  sprins, 
he  at  once  cleared  the  whole  space  by  whioi 
he  before  fell  short  of  perfection, — all  these 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  produce 
tion  of  this  grand  poem,  lay  open  to  us  fea- 
tures, both  of  his  disposition  and  genius,  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  ana  such  as 
there  is  a  pleasure,  second  only  to  that  of 
perusing  the  poem  itself,  in  contemplating. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  and,  still  more,  as 

formanoet  by  many  rerlaab  \  after  which,  the  old  gentle* 
naa,  when  he  waa  latiaaed,  would  ia7t*M«i«AefM' 
rMgmet,* "— JoaifaoM.] 
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»  lesson  to  genius,  never  to  rest  sadsfted 
with  imperfection  or  mediocrity,  but  to 
latwur  on  till  even  failures  are  converted  into 
triumphs,  the  third  act,  in  its  origmal  shape, 
as  first  sent  to  the  publisher,  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  recent  editions  of  Lord  Byron's 
Works.1 

Lrtie  srs.      TO  KB.  MURRAY. 

«<  BonM,  May  9. 1817. 

**  Address  all  answers  to  Venice  ;  for 
there  I  shall  return  in  fifteen  days,  God 
willing. 

**  I  sent  you  from  Florence  '  The  Lament 
of  Tasso,'  and  firoro  Rome  the  third  act  of 
Mnnfrw^,  both  of  which,  I  trust,  will  duly 
arrive.  The  terms  of  these  two  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this : 
it  is  diree  hundred  for  each,  or  six  hundred 
guineas  for  the  two — that  is,  if  you  like, 
and  they  are  good  for  any  thing. 

**  At  last  one  of  the  parcels  is  arrived. 
Li  the  notes  to  CMde  Harold  there  is  a 
blunder  of  yours  or  mine :  you  talk  of 
arrival  at  Si,  Gmo,  and,  immediately  after, 
add  —  'on  the  height  is  the  Chateau  of 
Clarens.*  This  is  sad  work  :  Clarens  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  I  should  have  so  bungled. 
Look  at  the  MS. ;  and  at  any  rate  rec- 
tify it, 

**  The '  Tales  of  my  Landlord'  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  and  perfectly  understand 
now  why  my  sister  and  aunt  are  so  very 
positive  in  the  very  erroneous  persuasion 
that  they  must  have  been  written  by  me. 
If  you  knew  me  as  well  as  they  do,  you 
would  have  fidlen,  perhaps,  into  the  same 
mistake.  Some  day  or  other,  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  why  —  when  I  have  time ;  at 
present,  it  does  not  much  matter ;  but  you 
must  have  thought  this  blunder  of  theirs 
very  odd,  and  so  did  I,  till  I  had  read  the 
book.  Croker^s  letter  to  you  is  a  very 
ereat  compliment ;  I  shall  return  it  to  you 
m  my  next. 

**  I  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  Life  of 
RaffiiS  d'Urbino^ :  it  may  perhaps  interest 
you  to  hear  that  a  set  ot  German  ardsts 
here  allow  their  hmr  to  grow,  and  trim  it 
into  hiifiuhhn,  thereby  diinkine  the  cum- 
min of  the  disciples  of  the  old  philosopher ; 
if  they  would  cut  their  hair,  convert  it  into 
brushes,  and  paint  like  him,  it  would  be 
more  'German  to  the  matter.* 


1  [See  Works,  p.  187.] 

*  [By  Richard  Dappa,  F.S.A.,  author  of  tho  **  Life 
and  Literarj  Worki  of  Michael  Angelo  Boonarottl,'* 
**  Trarelt  in  Italy,  SlcUy,  and  the  Lipary  Island*/*  ftc. 
Ac    Hedledinl8S1.3 


**  m  tell  you  a  story :  the  other  day,  a 
man  here  —  an  English -*  mistaking  the 
statues  of  Charlemagne  and  Constantine, 
which  are  equettriant  for  those  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  asked  another  which  was  Paul  of  these 
same  horsemen  ?  —  to  which  the  reply  was, 
—  *  I  thought,  sir,  that  St.  Paul  had  never 
got  on  horseback  since  his  accident  f* 

'*V\i  tell  you  another:  Henry  Fox, 
writina  to  some  one  firom  Naples  the  other 
day,  after  an  illness,  adds  — '  and  I  am  so 
chaneed,  that  my  oldest  credUort  would 
hardfy  know  me.' 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Rome  —  as  I  would 
be  with  a  bandbox,  that  is,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  see,  finer  than  Greece  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  afiect  it  as  a  resi- 
dence, and  I  must  go  back  to  Lombardy, 
because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from 
Marianna.  I  have  been  riding  mv  saddle- 
horses  every  day,  and  been  to  Albano,  its 
lakes,  and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
and  to  Frescati,  Aricia,  Sue,  &c,  with  an  &c 
Sec,  Stc,  about  the  city,  and  in  the  city :  for 
all  which  —  vide  Guiae4xK>k.  As  a  whole, 
ancient  and  modem,  it  beats  Greece,  Con- 
stantinople, every  thins  —  at  least  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  But  I  can't  describe,  be- 
cause my  first  impressions  are  always  strone 
and  coimised,  and  my  memory  selects  and 
reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in  the 
landscape,  and  blends  diem  better,  although 
they  may  be  less  distinct.  There  must  be 
a  sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  us  mor- 
tab  ;  for  where  there  is  much  to  be  grasped 
we  are  always  at  a  loss,  and  yet  feel  tnat 
we  ought  to  have  a  higher  and  more  ex- 
tended comprehension. 

"  I  have  nad  a  letter  from  Moore,  who 
is  in  some  alarm  about  his  poem.  I  don't 
see  why. 

^  I  have  had  another  firom  my  poor  dear 
Augusta,  who  is  in  a  sad  fuss  about  my  late 
illness  ;  do,  pray,  tell  her  (the  truth)  that 
I  am  better  man  ever,  and  in  importunate 
health,  growing  (if  not  grown)  mrge  and 
ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  per- 
sons on  my  robustious  appearance,  when  I 
ought  to  be  pale  and  interesting. 

**  You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  ^ot 
a  son,  and  Augusta  says  a  daughter ;  which 
is  it  ?  — it  is  no  great  matter  :  the  father  is 
a  good  man,  an  excellent  officer,  and  has 
married  a  very  nice  little  woman ',  who  will 
bring  him  more  babes  than  income ;  how- 
beit  she  had  a  handsome  dowry,  and  is  a 

*  [George-Anson  Byron,  the  present  Lord,  married. 
In  1816,  EUxaheth-Mary,  daughter  of  Sacheverell  Cbandos 
Pole,  Esq.  of  Radbome,  Derbyshire.  The  child  here 
spoken  of  is  Maiy-Anne,  narrted,  in  1834,  to  John  Blenk- 
tnsopp  Coulaon,  Esq.  of  Blenklnsopp  Castle.] 
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Tery  charming  giri ; — but  he  may  as  well 
get  a  ship. 

"  I  hare  no  thoodits  of  coming  amongst 
you  yet  awhile,  lo  Uiat  I  can  fight  off  biui- 
ness.  If  I  could  but  make  a  tolerable  sale 
of  Newstead,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  my  return ;  and  I  can  assure  you  very 
sincerely,  that  I  am  much  happier  (or,  at 
least,  hare  been  so)  out  of  your  island  than 
in  it.  **  Yours  erer. 

''P. 8. -—There  are  few  Eng^  here, 
but  several  of  my  acquaintance ;  amon^ 
others,  the  Blarqms  of  Lansdowne,  with 
whom  I  dine  to-morrow.  I  met  the  Jerseys 
on  the  road  at  Foligno  —  all  well. 

«  Oh — I  foigot — the  Italians  hare  printed 
Chillon,  &c.  a  piracy, — a  pretty  little  edition, 

{>rettier  than  yours — and  published,  as  I 
bund  to  my  great  astonishment  on  arriving 
here  ;  and  what  is  odd,  is,  that  the  Enjjilisb 
is  quite  correctly  printed.  Why  they  did  it, 
or  who  did  it,  I  know  not ;  but  so  it  is  ;  — 
I  suppose,  for  the  English  people.  I  will 
sena  you  a  copy." 


179. 


TO  MB.  MOORB. 


•*  Boom.  Uaf  It.  1817. 

"  I  hare  received  your  letter  here,  where 
I  have  taken  a  cruise  lately ;  but  I  shall 
return  back  to  Venice  in  a  few  days,  so 
that  if  you  write  again,  address  there,  as 
usual.  I  am  not  for  returning  to  England 
so  soon  as  you  imiigine  ;  and  oy  no  means 
at  all  as  a  residence.  If  ^ou  cross  the  Alps 
in  your  projected  expedition,  you  will  find 
me  somewhere  in  Lombardy,  and  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Only  give  me  a  word  or  two 
beforehand,  for  I  would  readily  diveige  some 
leagues  to  meet  you. 

"  Of  Rome  I  say  nothing ;  it  is  quite 
indescribable,  and  the  Guide-book  is  as 
good  as  any  other.  I  dined  yesterday  with 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  on  his  return.  But 
there  are  few  English  here  at  present ;  the 
winter  is  their  time.  I  have  been  on  horse- 
back most  of  the  day,  all  days  since  my 
arriyal,  and  have  taken  it  as  I  did  Constan- 
tinople. But  Rome  is  the  elder  sister,  and 
the  finer.  I  went  some  days  ago  to  the  top 
of  the  Alban  Mount,  which  is  superb.  As 
for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the 
Vatican,  Palatine,  &c.  &c,  —  as  I  said,  vide 
Guide-book.  They  are  auite  inconceivable, 
and  must  be  teen.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is 
the  image  of  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes— -I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  car- 
dinal dead, — both  of  whom  looked  very 
well  indeed.  The  latter  was  in  state  in  the 
Cbiesa  Nuova,  previous  to  his  interment. 


''Your  poetical  alarms  are  groundless ; 
go  on  and  prosper.  Here  is  Hmiouae  just 
come  in,  and  my  horses  at  the  door ;  so  that 
I  must  mount  and  take  the  field  in  the 
Campus  Bfartius,  iHudi,  by  the  way,  b  all 
built  over  by  modem  Rome. 

**  Yours  very  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  —  Hobhouse  presents  his  remem- 
brances, and  is  eager,  with  all  the  worid,  fixr 
your  new  poem.** 


LarrsBMO. 


TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 


•«Vcnice,lCi7aO.ItI7. 

"I  returned  fit)m  Rome  two  days  api, 
and  have  received  your  letter ;  but  no  sign 
nor  tidings  of  the  parcel  sent  throu|^  Sr 
C.  Stuart,  which  you  mention.  A&r  an 
interval  of  months,  a  packet  of  '  Tales,'  &c. 
found  me  at  Rome  ;  but  this  is  all,  and  may 
be  all  that  ever  will  find  me.  The  post  seems 
to  be  the  only  sure  conveyance;  and  tkat 
anfyfor  lettert.  From  Florence  I  sent  you 
a  poem  on  Tasso,  and  fit>m  Rome  the  new 
third  act  of  *  Manfired,'  and  by  Dr.  Potidori 
two  portraits  for  my  sister.  I  left  Rome, 
and  made  a  rapid  ioumey  home.  Yon  will 
continue  to  direct  nere  as  usual.  Bfr.  Hob- 
house  is  gone  to  Naples :  I  should  have  nm 
down  there  too  for  a  week,  but  for  the 
quantity  of  English  whom  I  heard  of  there. 
1  prefer  hating  them  at  a  distance ;  unkss 
an  earthquake,  or  a  good  real  irruption  of 
Vesuvius,  were  ensured  to  reconcile  me  to 
their  vicinity. 

"  The  day  before  I  left  Rome  I  saw  three 
robbers  guillotined.  The  ceremonv — in- 
cluding the  nuuaued  priests  ;  the  halt-naked 
executioners ;  tne  bandaged  crimmals  ;  the 
black  Christ  and  his  banner ;  the  scaffold ; 
the  soldiery ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the 
quick  rattle  and  heavy  nil  of  the  axe ;  the 
splash  of  the  blood,  and  the  ghastliness  of 
tne  exposed  heads — is  altocether  more  im- 
pressive than  the  vulgar  and  ungendemuily 
dirty  '  new  drop,'  and  dog-like  agony  of  in- 
fliction upon  the  sufiisrers  of  the  EngKah 
sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved  cflkunlv 
enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died  with 
great  terror  and  reluctance.  What  was  ver^ 
horrible,  he  would  not  lie  down ;  then  his 
neck  was  too  larce  for  the  uierture,  and  the 
priest  was  obligea  to  drown  nis  exdamatioDS 
oy  still  louder  exhortations.  The  head  was 
off  before  the  eye  could  trace  the  blow ;  but 
fivm  an  attempt  to  draw  back  the  head, 
notwithstanding  it  was  hdd  forward  1^  the 
hair,  the  first  head  was  cut  off  dose  to 
the  ears :  the  other  two  were  taken  off 
more  cleanly.  It  is  better  than  the  oriental 
way,  and  (1  should  think)  than  the  axe  of 
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our  ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little ;  and 
yet  the  effect  to  the  spectator,  and  the  pre- 
paration to  the  criminal,  are  very  striking  and 
chilling.  The  first  turned  me  quite  hot  and 
thirsty,  and  made  me  shake  so  that  I  could 
hardly  hold  the  opera-^ass  (I  was  close,  but 
was  determined  to  see,  as  one  should  see 
every  thins,  once,  with  attention) ;  the  se- 
cond and  uiird  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am  ashamed 
to  sav,  bad  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror, 
though  I  would  haye  sayed  them  if  I  could. 

"  Yours,  Ac.** 


1.ITTIBS81. 


TO  HR.  MURRAY. 


'« Veoloe,  Jnne  4. 1817. 

"  I  have  received  the  proofs  of  the  '  La- 
ment of  Tasso,'  which  makes  me  hope  that 
you  have  also  received  the  reformed  third 
act  of  Manfired,  firom  Rome,  which  I  sent 
soon  after  my  arrival  there.  My  date  will 
wprise  you  of  my  return  home  within 
these  few  days.  For  me,  I  have  recdived 
none  of  your  packets,  except,  after  Ions  delay, 
the  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  which  I  before 
acknowledged.  1  do  not  at  all  understand  the 
y^y  noU^  but  so  it  is ;  no  Manuel,  no  letters, 
no  tooth-powder,  no  extract  firom  Moore*s 
Italy  concerning  Marino  Faliero,  no  nothing 
— as  a  man  hallooed  out  at  one  of  Burdett's 
elections,  after  a  long  ululatus  of '  No  Bas- 
tille! No  Governor  Aris  I  No' — God  knows 
who  or  what ; — but  his  ne  plus  ultra  was, 
'No  nothing r — and  my  receipts  of  your 
packages  amount  to  about  his  meaning.  I 
want  the  extract  firom  Moon^s  Italy  very 
much,  and  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  mag- 
nesia; I  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
poetry,  or  the  letters,  or  Mr.  Maturin's  by- 
Jasus  tragedy.  Most  of  the  things  sent  by 
the  post  have  come — I  mean  prooft  and 
letters;  therefore  send  me  Marino  Faliero  by 
the  post,  in  a  letter. 

"I  was  delighted  with  Rome,  and  was  on 
horaeback  all  round  it  many  hours  daily, 
besides  in  it  the  rest  of  my  time,  bothering 
over  its  marvels.    I  excufsed  and  skirred 
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Looklnckl 


Lo  I  where  tt  oomos  like  an  etemltgr. 
At  if  to  fweep  down  all  thlDgs  in  iu  track, 
Channing  the  eye  with  dreed  —  a  matchless  cataract 
Horribly  beautiftil  1  '* — Ckade  Harold,  c.  !▼.  st.  71  .J 

*  [*'  —  *'  The  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  I 
And  moat  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear  \ 
Smtij  that  stream  was  onprophanod  by  slaugfalera— 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  yonngeat  daoghtera.'* 

Ckilde  HanUd,  c.  It.  st.  66.] 
s  [In  hia  Baviad  and  UseTiad.] 

«  [**  Verona/'  says  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  '*has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  cradle  of  many  Illustrious  men.  There 
is  one  yet  liTin^ 
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the  country  round  to  Alba,  Tlvoli,  Frescati, 
Licenza,  &c.  &c. ;  besides,  I  visited  twice 
the  Fall  of  Temi,  which  beats  every  thing,  i 
On  my  way  back,  close  to  the  temple  by  its 
banks,  I  got  some  fiunous  trout  out  of  the 
river  Clitumnus — the  prettiest  little  stream 
in  all  poesy  *,  near  the  first  post  firom  Fo- 
ligno  and  Spoletto.  —  I  did  not  stay  at 
Florence,  being  anxious  to  get  home  to  Ve- 
nice, and  having  already  seen  the  galleries 
and  other  sights.  I  left  my  commendatory 
letters  the  evening  before  I  went,  so  I  saw 
nobody. 

'*  To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet 
of  Verona,  called  on  me ;  he  is  a  little  thin 
man,  with  acute  and  pleasing  features  ;  his 
address  good  and  gentle ;  his  appearance 
altogether  very  philosophical ;  his  age  about 
sixty,  or  more.  He  is  one  of  their  best 
going.  I  gave  him  Forsyth,  as  he  speaks,  or 
reads  rather,  a  little  English,  and  will  find 
there  a  favourable  account  of  himself.  He 
enquired  after  his  old  Cruscau  fiiends.  Par- 
sons, Greathead,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Merry,  all 
of  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I 
gave  him  as  bad  an  account  of  them  as  I 
could,  answering,  as  the  false '  Solomon  Lob' 
does  to  '  Totterton'  in  the  fiurce,  *  all  gone 
dead,'  and  damned  by  a  satire  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their 
extinguisher  was  Gifford  * ;  that  they  were 
but  a  sad  set  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no 
great  things  in  any  other  way.  He  seemed, 
as  was  natural,  very  much  pleased  with  this 
account  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  went 
away  greatly  gratified  with  that  and  Mr. 
Forsyth's  sententious  paragraph  of  applause 
in  his  own  (Pindemonte's)  fiivour.  After 
having  been  a  little  libertine  in  his  youth,  he 
is  grown  devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and 
talks  to  himself,  to  keep  off  the  devil ;  but 
for  all  that,  he  is  a  very  nice  little  old  gen- 
tleman. < 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  Bologna 
(which  is  celebrated  for  producing  popes, 
painters,  and  sausages)  I  saw  an  anatomical 
gallery,  where  there  is  a  deal  of  waxwork,  in 
which    ♦    * 


'*  *  Per  cui  la  ftma  in  te  chlara  risuona 
Egregia,  eooelsa,  alma  Verona.' 


** '  whose  name. 


August  Verona,  forms  thy  fairest  fiune.' 

I  mean  IppoUto  Pindemonte,  a  poet  who  has  caught  a 
portion  of  that  sun,  whose  setting  beams  yet  gild  the 
horiaon  of  Ita)y.  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  best  Italian  trareller, 
sums  up  the  merits  of  this  gentleman  by  sayingi  that  he 
JMiftr,  and  makes  his  readers  IkimJt.  Were  I  confined  to 
the  same  number  of  words,  I  should  say  that  he/eelg^  and 
makes  his  ntidunfeel.** — Jta^t  vol.  1.  p.  46.  Pindemonte 
died  at  Verona  in  Norember  1898,  in  hia  ieven^-alxth 
year.] 
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**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  row  with 
Hunt ;  but  suppose  him  to  be  exasperated 
by  the  Quarterly  and  your  refusal  to  deal ; 
and  when  one  is  angry  and  edites  a  paper,  I 
should  think  the  temptation  too  strong  for 
literary  nature,  which  is  not  always  human. 
I  can't  conceive  in  what,  and  for  what,  he 
abuses  you  :  what  have  you  done  ?  you  are 
not  an  author,  nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public 
character ;  I  know  no  scrape  you  have  tum- 
bled into.  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this,  be* 
cause  I  introduced  you  to  Hunt,  and  because 
1  beUeve  him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  but  till  I 
know  the  particulars,  I  can  give  no  opinion. 

**  Let  me  know  about  Laua  Rookh,  which 
must  be  out  by  this  time. 

"  I  restore  the  proofs,  but  the  punctuation 
should  be  corrected.  I  feel  too  laiy  to  have 
at  it  myself;  so  iM^and  pray  Mr.  dwrd  for 
me.  —  Address  to  Y  enice.     In  a  few  days  I 

£»  to  my  villeggiatura^  in  a  casino  near  the 
renta,  a  few  miles  only  on  the  main  land. 
I  have  determined  on  another  year,  and  mamf 

Sort  of  residence  if  I  can  compass  them, 
arianna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of 
the  fever,  which  has  been  attackinff  all  Italy 
last  winter.  I  am  afhud  she  is  a  uttle  heo» 
tic ;  but  I  hope  the  best.         **  Ever,  &c 

**  P.  S. — Torwaltzen  has  done  a  bust  of 
me  at  Rome  for  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  is 
reckoned  very  good.  He  is  their  best  af^er 
Canova,  and  by  some  preferred  to  him. 

**  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodgson. 
He  is  veiy  happy,  has  sot  a  living,  but  not 
a  child  :  if  he  had  stuck  to  a  curacy,  babes 
would  have  come  of  course,  because  ne  could 
not  have  maintained  them. 

"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  &c.  &c. 

**  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  bdnc 
in  love  with  a  Venetian,  was  ordered,  with 
his  regiment,  into  Hungary.  Distracted  be- 
tween love  and  duty,  he  purchased  a  dcadlv 
drug,  which  dividing  with  his  mistress,  botn 
swimowed.  The  ensuing  pains  were  terrific, 
but  the  pills  were  purgative,  and  not  poison- 
ous, by  the  contrivance  of  die  unsentimental 
apothecary;  so  that  so  much  suicide  was 
oil  thrown  away.  You  may  conceive  the 
previous  confusion  and  the  fin^  laughter; 
but  the  intention  was  good  on  idl  sides." 

LxmaSSS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  June  8. 1817. 

The  present  letter  will  be  delivered  to 
ou  by  two  Armenian  fiiors,  on  dieir  way, 
!iy  England,  to  Madras.  They  will  also  con- 
vey some  copies  of  the  grammar,  which  I 
think  you  acreed  to  take.  If  you  can  be  of 
any  use  to  them,  either  amongst  your  naval 
or  East  Indian  acquaintances,  I  hope  you 
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wiU  so  fior  oblige  me,  aa  they  and  their 
order  have  been  remarkably  attentiTe  and 
friendly  towards  me  since  my  arrival  at 
Venice.  Their  names  are  Father  Sukias 
Somalian  and  Father  Sarkis  Theodoroaian. 
They  speak  Italian,  and  probably  French,  or 
a  little  English.  Repeating  earnestly  my  ' 
recommendatory  request,  bNcUeve  me  very  | 
truly,  yours,  "  Bteon. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  their  pas-  ' 
sage,  or  give  or  get  them  letters  for  India."     i 

LBTTBft  MS.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  La  Miff«,  new  Yenfee,  Jane  14.  ItlT. 

**  I  write  to  )rou  from  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  a  few  miles  from  Venice,  where  I 
have  colonised  for  rix  months'  to  come. 
Address,  as  usual,  to  Venice. 

**  Three  months  after  date  (17th  March), 
— like  the  unnegotiable  bill  despondingly 
received  by  the  reluctant  tailor, — your 
despatch  has  arrived,  containmg  the  extract 
from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr.  Maturin*B  bank- 
rupt tragedy.  It  is  the  absurd  woik  of  a 
clever  man.  I  think  it  might  have  done 
upon  the  stage,  if  he  had  made  Manuel  (by 
some  trickery,  in  a  masque  or  yiioir)  fight 
his  own  battle,  instead  of  employing  Mol>> 
neux  as  his  champion ;  and,  afrer  the  defeat 
of  Torismond,  have  made  hhn  spare  the  son 
of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  feeliiig, 
not  incompatible  with  a  character  of  exlnva- 
^t  and  distempered^  emotions.  But  as  it 
is,  what  with  the  Justiza,  and  the  ridiculous 
conduct  of  the  whole  dram,  pert,  (for  they 
are  all  as  mad  as  Manual,  who  surely  must 
have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt  bench 
than  a  distant  relation  and  heir  presumptive, 
somewhat  suspect  of  homicide),  I  do  not 
wonder  at  its  nilure.  As  a  play,  it  is  im- 
practicable ;  as  a  poem,  no  great  tiunps. 
Who  was  the  'Greek  diat  grappled  with 
glory  naked?'  the  Olympic  wreraers?  or 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  ran  stark 
round  the  tomb  of  t  'other  fellow  ?  or  the 
Spartan  who  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for 
fighting  without  his  armour?  or  who? 
And  as  to  *  flaying  off  life  like  a  garment,' 
helasi  that's  in  Tom  Thumb — see  king 
Arthur's  soliloquy :  — 

**  *  Life'i  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  •  prtnoe*i  wearing  \ 
ru  cast  ft  off.' 

And  the  stage-directions — '  Staggers  among 
the  bodies ;' — the  slain  are  too  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  blackamoor  kiught-penitent 
being  one  too  many :  and  De  Zelos  is  such  a 
shabby  Monmouth  Street  villain,  without 
any  redeeming  quality — Stap  my  vitals! 
Maturin  seems  to  be  declining  into  Nat 
Lee.    But  let  him  try  again  ;  he  has  talent, 
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but  not  much  taste.  I  'gin  to  (ear,  or  to 
hope,  that  Sotheby,  after  all,  is  to  be  the 
Eschylus  of  the  age,  unless  Mr.  Shiel  be 
really  worthy  his  success.  The  more  I  see 
of  the  stage,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have 
anv  thing  to  do  with  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
I  nope  you  haye  received  the  third  act  of 
Manfred,  which  will  at  least  proye  that  I 
wish  to  steer  very  clear  of  the  possibility 
of  being  put  into  scenery.  I  sent  it  from 
Rome. 

**  I  returned  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By  the 
way,  have  you  never  received  a  translation 
of  St.  P^  which  I  sent  you,  not  for  pub- 
lication, before  I  went  to  Rome  ? 

**  I  am  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Op- 
posite is  a  Spanish  marquis,  ninety  years 
old ;  pext  his  casino  is  a  Frenchman's,— 
besides  the  natives ;  so  that,  as  somdiody 
said  the  other  day,  we  are  exactly  one  of 
Goldoni's  comedies  (La  Vedova  Scaltra), 
where  a  Spaniard,  English,  and  Frenchman 
are  introduced  :  but  we  are  all  very  good 
nejjghbours,  Venetians,  &c.  Ace.  &c. 

**!  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my 
evening  ride,  and  a  visit  to  a  physician,  who 
has  an  agreeable  family,  of  a  wife  and  four 
umnarried  daughters,  aU  under  eighteen,  who 
are  friends  of  Signora  Sesati  and  enemies  to 
nobody,  lliere  are,  and  are  to  be,  besides 
conversaziones  and  I  know  not  what,  a  Coun- 
tess Labbia's  and  I  know  not  whom.  The 
weather  is  mild ;  the  thermometer  1 10  in 
the  sun  this  day,  and  80  odd  in  the  shade. 
Yours,  &c. 


TO  MB.  MUBKAT. 

**  La  lOn,  Dear  Venioe.  June  17. 1817. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of 
Moore^s  success,  and  the  more  so  that  I  never 
doubted  that  it  would  be  complete.  Whatever 
good  you  can  tell  me  of  him  and  his  poem 
wHl  be  most  acoq>table  :  I  feel  very  anxious 
indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that  he  is  as 
happy  in  his  fiime  and  reward  as  I  wL^  him 
to  be ;  for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both 
more — if  any  so  much. 

"  Now  to  business  •*###«#  I  say  unto 
you,  verily,  it  is  not  so  ;  or,  as  the  foreigner 
said  to  the  waiter,  after  asking  him  to  brins 
a  glass  of  water,  to  which  the  man  answered 
•I  wilUsir,'— 'Youiwtf/  — G— d  d— n,— 
I  say,  you  muth  I '  And  I  will  submit  this  to 
the  decision  of  any  person  or  persons  to  be 
Ippointed  by  both,  on  a  fair  examination  of 
tne  circumstance^  of  this  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  publications.  So  there's  for 
you.  There  is  always  some  row  or  other 
previously  to  all  our  publications :  it  should 
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seem  that,  on  approximating,  we  can  never 
quite  get  over  the  natural  antipathy  of  author 
and  bookseller,  and  that  more  particularly 
the  ferine  nature  of  the  latter  must  break 
forth. 

"  You  are  out  about  the  third  canto :  I  have 
not  done,  nor  designed,  a  line  of  continuation 
to  that  poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  at 
Rome  for  it,  and  have  no  thought  of  recom- 
mencing. 

"  J  cannot  well  exf^n  to  you  by  letter 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ori^n  of  my  sister's 
notion  about  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord  ; '  but 
it  is  some  points  of  the  characters  of  Sir  £. 
Manley  and  Burley,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of 
the  jocular  portions,  on  which  it  is  founded, 
probably. 

"  If  you  have  received  Dr.  Polidori  as  well 
as  a  parcel  of  books,  and  you  .can  be  of  use 
to  him,  be  so.  I  never  was  much  more  dis- 
gusted with  any  human  production  than  with 
the  eternal  nonsense,  and  tracasseries,  and 
emptiness,  and  ill  humour,  and  vanity  of  that 
young  person  ;  but  he  hsis  some  talent,  and 
IS  a  man  of  honour,  and  has  dispositions  of 
amendment,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  a 
little  subs^uent  experience,  and  may  turn 
out  well.  Therefore,  use  your  government 
interest  for  him,  for  he  is  improved  and  im- 
provable. 

•*  Yours,  Ac." 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  La  Mini,  bmut  Yenlco,  June  18. 1817. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holland  from 
Pindemonte.  Not  knowing  the  Doctor's  ad- 
dress, I  am  desired  to  inouire,  and  perhaps, 
being  a  literary  man,  you  wul  know  or  discover 
his  haunt  near  some  populous  churchyard.  I 
have  written  to  you  a  scolding  letter  —  I  be- 
lieve, upon  a  misapprehended  passage  in  your 
letter — but  never  mind :  it  will  do  for  next 
time,  and  you  will  surely  deserve  it.  Talking 
of  doctors  reminds  me  once  more  to  recom- 
mend to  you  one  who  will  not  recommend 
himself,  — the  Doctor  Polidori.  If  you  can 
help  him  to  a  publisher,  do ;  or,  if  you  have 
any  tack  relation,  I  would  advise  his  advice : 
all  the  patients  he  had  in  Italy  are  dead  — 
Mr.  Hope's  son,  Mr.  Homer,  and  Lord  Guil- 
ford, whom  he  embowelled  with  great  success 
at  F^sa. 

"  Remember  me  to  Moore,  whom  I  con- 
gratulate. How  is  Rogers?  How  does  he 
look  ?  eh  I  and  what  is  become  of  Campbell 
and  all  t'other  fellows  of  the  Druid  order  ? 
I  got  Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other 
parcel ;  I  am  in  fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  and 
the  magnesia.  I  want  some  of  Burkitt's  toda 
powders.    Will  you  tell  Mr.  Kinnaird  that  I 
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hsre  written  him  two  letters  on  prnnnff 
business  (about  Newstead,  ftc),  to  which  I 
humblv  solicit  his  attendance.  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  a  gallop  along  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta  —  time,  sunset.         Yours, 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
1817—1818. 

TBmCB.  —  COMMBNCBlfBirT  OP  TBI  FOURTH 
CANTO  OP  CHILDB  BABOLD.  —  LBTTBB8  TO 
If UBRAT  AND  MOOBB.  —  LALLA  BOOKH.  — 

MT    BOAT   is   ON   THB    SHOBB. VISIT   OP 

LBWIS  ANDHOBHOUSB. — DBATHOPMADAMB 
DB  8TABL.  —  THB  VBDICAL  TBAGBDT. — 
TBBATMENT  OF  THB  BNGU8H  AT  TBN1CB. 
— MR.  JOY*S  INTERVIBW  WITH  LOBOBTBON. 
—  LBTTBBS  CONCBBNINO  THB  FOURTH 
CANTO  OF  CBILDB  HAROLD. — AND  POBTBT 

IN  OBNBBAL.  — AB108T0  OF  THB  NOBTH. 

COLBRIDGB'S  BIOORAPHIA  LITBRARIA. — 
MARL0W*8  PAU8TUS. —  ANBCD0TE8. — ^LADT 
MABY  WOBTLBT  MONTAOUB.  —  DBATH  OP 
THB  PRINCB8S  CHARLOTTB.  —  MT  DEAR 
MR.  MURRAY  BTC— COMPLETION  OF BBPPO. 
— RIDBS  ON  THB  LIDO. — ^MR .  HOPPNBB'S  BE- 
MINI8CBNCBS  OF  LORD  BTBON. 

LSTTBB  986.       TO  MR.  MUBRAY. 

•<  La  Mlim,  new  VoqIm,  JoIj  1. 1817. 


"  SiNCB  my  former  letter,  I  have  been  work- 
ing up  my  impressions  into  tk  fourth  canto  of 
Cniide  Harola,  of  which  I  have  roughened 
off  about  rather  better  than  thirty  stanzas, 
and  mean  to  so  on  ;  and  probably  to  make 
this  '  Fytte '  the  concluding  one  of  the  poem, 
so  that  you  may  propose  against  the  autumn 
to  draw  out  the  conscription  for  1818.  You 
must  provide  moneys,  as  this  new  resumption 
bodes  you  certain  disbursements.  Some- 
where about  the  end  of  September  or  Oc- 
tober, I  propose  to  be  under  way  (t.  e,  in  the 
Cress)  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  yet  of  the  proba- 
le  length  of  calibre  of  the  canto,  or  what  it 
will  be  good  for ;  but  I  mean  to  be  as  mer- 
cenary as  possible,  an  example  (I  do  not 
mean  of  any  individual  in  particular,  and  least 
of  all  any  person  or  persons  of  our  mutual 
acquaintance)  which  I  should  have  followed 
in  my  youth,  and  I  might  still  have  been  a 
prosperous  gentleman. 

"No  tooUi-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent 
tidings  of  you. 

*'  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  goiiijg 
up  to  stay  a  week  with  him  there — as  it 


is  one  of  his  entfandasms  also  to  like  the 
ci^. 

••  I  alood  in  VoDte  on  tiM  •  Bridfe  «r  SIclu.*  *c.  *c 


''The 'Bridge  of  Si^'(t.«.  Poote  del 
Sospiri)  is  that  which  divides,  or  rather  joins, 
the  palace  of  the  Doge  to  the  prison  df  the 
state.  It  has  two  passages:  the  criminal 
went  by  the  one  to  judgment,  and  returned 
bv  the  other  to  death,  bong  strangled  in  a 
chamber  a4ioiiiing,  where  there  was  a  mecha- 
nicalprocess  for  the  purpose. 

"Ttiis  is  the  first  stansa  of  our  new 
canto ;  and  now  for  a  line  of  the  second :  — 

**  in  V«nloe,  TtMo't 
And  •aaot  rowt  tiM 


"  You  know  that  fbnneriy  die  goodoiien 
sung  always,  and  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  was 
thor  ballad.  Venice  is  buik  on  seventy-two 
islands. 

"There!  there's  a  brick  of  your  new 
Babel  I  and  now,  sirrah!  what  say  yon  to 
thesftnple?  "  Yours,  &c 

*'  P.  8. — I  shall  write  agun  by  and  by." 

Lnrsn  »r.       TO  MR.  MUBBA Y. 
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-LaMbm.  new  Venloe,  Jnlf  8  1817. 

"  If  you  can  convey  the  enclosed  letter  to 
its  address,  or  discover  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  you  will  confer  a  &vour  upon 
the  Venetian  creditor  of  a  deceased  English- 
man. This  epistle  is  a  dun  to  his  executor, 
for  house-rent.  The  name  of  the  insolvent 
defunct  is,  or  was.  Porter  Falter,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  plainti£^  which  I  raSier 
suspect  ouffht  to  be  nalter  Porter,  according 
to  our  mode  of  collocation.  If  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  any  dead  man  of  the  like  name 
a  good  deal  in  deot,  pray  dig  hhn  up,  and  tell 
him  that  'a  pound  of  tiis  nur  flesn'  or  the 
ducats  are  required,  and  that '  if  you  deny 
them,  fie  upon  your  law  I ' 

**  I  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about 
Moore's  poems,  l£>ger8*s  looks,  or  other  li« 
terary  phenomena ;  but  to-morrow,  beins 
p08t4lay,  will  bring  periiaps  some  tidings.  I 
write  to  you  with  people  talking  Venetian  all 
about,  so  that  you  must  not  expect  this  letter 
to  be  all  Enghsh. 

"  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  the 
hi^way,  as  foUows  :  —  I  wns  riding  pretty 
quickly  from  Dolo  home  about  eight  m  the 
evenine,  when  I  passed  a  party  of  people  in 
a  hired  carriage,  one  of  whom,  poking  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  began  bawling  to 
me  in  an  inarticulate  but  insolent  manner. 
I  wheeled  my  horse  round,  and  overtaking, 
stopped  the  coach,  and  said, '  Sifuor,  have 
you  any  conunands  for  me  r '    He  replied. 
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impudently  as  to  manner,  '  No.'  I  then 
asked  him  what  he  meant  bpr  that  unseemly 
noise,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  passers-by. 
He  replied  by  some  piece  of  impertinence, 
to  wluch  I  answered  by  giving  him  a  violent 
slap  on  the  fietce.  I  then  dinnounted,  (for 
this  passed  at  the  window,  I  beine  on  horse- 
back still,)  and  cmening  the  door  desired  him 
to  walk  out,  or  1  would  give  him  another. 
But  the  first  had  settled  him  except  as  to 
words,  of  which  he  poured  forth  a  proftision 
in  blaphemies,  swearing  that  he  would  go  to 
the  poHce  and  avouch  a  battery  sans  pro- 
vocation. I  said  he  lied,  and  was  a  *  *, 
and  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  should  be 
draeged  out  and  beaten  anew.  He  then 
hda  his  tongue.  I  of  course  told  him  my 
name  and  residence,  and  defied  him  to  the 
death,  if  he  were  a  gentleman,  or  not  a  gen* 
tleman,  and  had  the  mclination  to  be  genteel 
in  the  way  of  combat.  He  went  to  the  p<^ 
lice ;  but  Uiere  having  been  bystanders  in  the 
road,  —  particularly  a  soldier,  who  had  seen 
the  business,— as  well  as  my  servant,  not- 
withstandinc  the  oaths  of  the  coachman  and 
five  insides  beddei  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good 
deal  of  paying  on  all  sides,  his  complaint  was 
dismissed,  he  having  been  the  aggressor ;  ^- 
and  I  was  subsequently  informed  that,  had  I 
not  p^ven  him  a  blow,  he  might  have  been 
had  mto  durance. 

"  So  set  down  this, — '  that  in  Aleppo  once ' 
I '  beat  a  Venetian  ;'  but  I  assure  you  that 
he  deserved  it,  for  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like 
Candide,  though  with  somewhat  of  his  for« 
tune  in  being  forced  to  forego  my  natural 
meekneaa  every  now  and  then. 

"  Yours,  &c.  *'  B." 

LvmESaa       TOMB.  MUBKAY. 

**Venlo^Jidy9.1817. 

*'  I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from 
Lalla  Rookh.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the 
extracts  I  have  seen,  please  me  very  much 
indeed,  and  I  feel  impatient  for  the  whole. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  critique  on  '  Man- 
fred,' you  have  been  in  such  a  devil  of  a 
hurry,  that  you  have  only  sent  me  the  half: 
it  breaks  off  at  page  294.  Send  me  the  rest ; 
and  also  page  270.,  where  there  is  '  an  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dreadfid 
story,'— in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  conjecturer  is  out,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  had  a  better  origin 
than  he  can  devise  or  divine,  for  the  soul 
of  him. 

*'  You  say  nothing  of  Manfired's  luck  in 
the  world ;  and  I  care  not.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  of  my  misbegotten,  say  what  they 
will.- 


& 


"  I  got  at  last  an  extract,  but  no  pttrceU. 
They  wfll  come,  I  suppose,  some  time  or 
other.  I  am  come  up  to  Venice  for  a  day 
or  two  to  bathe,  and  am  just  going  to  take 
a  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  so  good  evening — 
the  post  waits.  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Pkny,  was  Manfired's  speech  to 
the  Sun  still  retamed  in  Act  third  ?    I  hope 
so :  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing,  and 
better  than  the  Colosseum.    I  have  done 
Jify'tig  stanzas  of  canto  fourth,  Childe  Ha- 
rold ;  so  down  with  your  ducats." 

Lnns  »9.      TO  MR.  MOORB. 

••  La  lllra,  V«Dloe,  July  10. 1817. 

**  Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has 
contrived  to  send  me  extracts  from  Lalla 
Rookh  by  the  post.  They  are  taken  from 
some  magazine,  and  contain  a  short  outline 
and  quotations  fix>m  the  two  first  Poems. 
I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  is 
before  me,  and  very  thirsty  for  the  rest. 
You  have  caught  the  colours  as  if  you  had 
been  in  the  rainbow,  and  the  tone  of  the  Bast 
is  perfectly  preserved.  I  am  glad  you  have 
changed  the  title  firom  '  Persian  Tale.' 

*'  I  suspect  you  have  written  a  devilish 
fine  composition,  and  I  r^oice  in  it  fi'om  my 
heart ;  because  '  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy 
both  together  are  confident  against  a  world 
in  arms.'  I  hope  you  won't  be  affronted  at 
my  looking  on  us  as  '  birds  of  a  feather ; ' 
thouf  h,  on  whatever  subject  vou  had  writ- 
ten, I  should  have  been  very  happy  in  your 
success. 

"  There  is  a  simile  of  an  orange-tree's 
'  flowers  and  fiuits,'  which  I  should  have 
liked  better  if  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
reflection  on  ♦  •  ♦. » 

"  Do  you  remember  Thurlow's  poem  to 
Sam  — '  When  Rogers ;'  and  that  d--d  sup- 
per at  Rancliffe's  tnat  ought  to  have  been  a 
dinner f^  'Ah,  Master  Shallow,  we  have 
heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.'    But, 

<*  M7  boat  ii  on  Um  ihora. 
And  m  J  bai^  It  oo  tiia  sea ; 
But,  befiwe  1  go,  Tom  Mooi«, 
Here*!  a  double  health  to  thee  1 

**  Her«*t  a  ilgh  to  thoie  who  Ian  mo. 
And  a  tmileto  those  who  hate  \ 
And  whaterer  skjr  '•  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  erery  Ihte. 


I  [«•  Just  then  beneath  lome  orange  tree*, 
IVhoee  fruit  and  Mouomi  In  the  fareese 
Were  wantoning  together,  free, 
Uke  Age  at  pl^  with  Inlkncj.*'    LaOaMookkJ} 

•  [8ee«n<»,  p.»ft.} 
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Thooih  tiM  oeMD 
Tec  It  itUl  thatt 

Though  a  dMCrt 
U 


'OO; 


Wcr«H  the  laiC  drop  tai  Iho  vdD, 
Ai  I  gaip'd  apoo  the  brink. 

Bra  my  IkfaBllnf  iplrit  fcU, 
'TbtothMlhatl 


'  With  that  water,  aa  thia  wtaMk 
The  UbadoB  I  woidd  poor 

Sboukl  be—peeoe  wttb  tUne 
And  a  haahh  to  thee.  Toaa 


**  This  should  haye  been  written  fifteen 
moons  ago — the  first  stann  was.  I  am 
just  come  out  from  an  hour's  swim  in  the 
Adriatic  ;  and  I  write  to  you  with  a  black* 
eyed  Venetian  giri  before  me,  reading  Boo- 
cacio. 

**  Last  week  I  had  a  row  on  the  road  (I 
came  up  to  Venice  from  my  casino,  a  few 
miles  on  the  Paduan  road,  this  blessed  day, 
to  bathe)  with  a  fellow  in  a  carriage,  who 
was  impudent  to  my  horse.  ^  1  gave  him  a 
swingeing  box  on  the  ear,  which  sent  him  to 
the  police,  who  dismissed  his  complaint. 
Witnesses  had  seen  the  transaction.  He 
first  shouted,  in  an  unseemly  way,  to  frighten 
my  palfiy.  I  wheeled  round,  rode  up  to 
the  window,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
He  srinned,  and  said  some  foolery,  which 
produced  him  an  immediate  slap  in  the  fiuse, 
to  his  utter  discomfiture.  Much  blasphemy 
ensued^  and  some  menace,  which  I  stopped 
by  dismounting  and  openin|j  the  carnage 
door,  and  intimafiny  an  mtention  of  mending 
the  road  with  his  unmediate  remains,  if  he 
did  not  hold  his  tongue.    He  held  it. 

*'  Monk  Lewis  is  here  — '  how  pleasant  I '  > 
He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  yerv  much 
yours.  So  is  Sam  —  so  is  every  body  — 
and  amongst  the  number, 

"  Yours  ever,  -  B. 

•«  P.  8.  — What  think  you  of  Bianfred  ?** 


Lima  190.       TO  MR.  MURBAT. 

**  La  mra,  near  Venioe.  July  15. 1817. 

*'Ihave  finished  (that  is,  written  — the 
file  comes  afterwards)  ninety  and  eight 
stanzas  of  the  fourth  canto,  which  I  mean  to 
be  the  concluding  one.  It  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  length  as  the  thirds  being 
already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or 
second  cantos.  I  look  upon  parts  of  it  as 
very  good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are 
good,  but  this  we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate, 
good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a  difierent  style 

1  An  alluflon  (inch  aa  often  oecun  In  theie  laCten)  to 
an  anecdote  with  whkh  he  had  been  aauied. 


& 


torn  the  last — less  metaphysical — which, 
at  any  rate,  will  be  a  variety.  I  sent  yon 
the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimen  the 
other  da^,  a.  e,  the  first  stana.  So  youmay 
be  thinking  of  its  arrival  towards  autuam, 
whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  if  so  be  mi  kow  that  it  is  ready  by  that 
time. 

**  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice,  (kor  on 
the  Ganalacdo,  the  Grand  Canal,)  yoor  ex- 
tracts firom  Lalla  Bookh  and  Maniid^  and, 
oat  of  contradiction,  it  may  be,  he  Ukee  the 
last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with  the  first,  of 
these  performances.  Of  Maniipl,  I  think, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  capers,  it  is  ss 
heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  besbrode  by 
indigestion. 

'*  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  ex- 
tracts, and  I  prefer  the  '  Peri '  to  the  <  Silver 
VeiL'  He  seems  not  so  much  at  home  in 
his  versification  of  the '  Silver  Veil,'  and  a 
little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  impostor 
is  fine,  and  the  plan  of  great  scope  tor  lus 
genius,  -^and  I  doubt  not  diat,  as  a  whole. 
It  will  be  veiy  Arabesque  and  beautifuL 

"  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abon- 
dant  in  information,  and  has  not  yet  been 
succeeded  by  any  other;  so  that  I  know 
nothiqg  of  your  own  concerns,  or  of  any 
concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  from  any  body 
but  jrourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something 
as  disagreeable  as  possible,  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  fitun  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very 
probable,  —  if  I  can,  by  any  device  or  pos- 
sible arrangement  with  regard  to  my  per- 
sonal affiurs,  so  arrange  it,  —  that  I  snail 
return  soon,  or  reside  ever  in  Fndand,  aU 
that  jrou  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  Imow  or 
enquire  after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of 
Grub  Street,  and  the  black  brethren  and 
blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive  sobuib  of 
Babylon.  Have  you  had  no  new  babe  of 
literature  spruns  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the 
distant,  the  tired,  and  the  retired  ?  no  prose, 
no  verse,  no  nolkmg  f " 


LsfTBi  91.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

,«<  Venice.  Jolj  10. 1817. 

"  I  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  have 
completed  the  fourth  and  fUtimate  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  It  consbts  of  126  stansss, 
and  is  consequently  the  longest  of  the  four. 

It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and  polished  ;  and 
the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  will 
require  more  than  the  Mrd  canto,  as  it 


«» 


•  A  trasedy.  entitled 
MatuxiD.    [See  onl^,  p.  SfiS.] 
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necenarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art  than 
of  Dfttare.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn ; 
—  Bud  now  for  our  barter.  What  do  you 
bid  ?  eh  ?  you  shall  have  samples,  an'  it  so 
please  you :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  I  am 
to  expect  (as  the  saving  is)  in  these  hard 
times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for  half  its 
value.  If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs. 
Winifred  Jenkins  calls  *  the  handsome  thing,' 
I  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters 
to  the  lot,  —  translations,  or  slight  originals ; 
there  is  no  saying  what  ma^  be  on  the  anvil 
between  this  and  the  bookmg  season.  Re- 
collect that  it  is  the  kut  canto,  and  com* 
pletes  the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the 
others,  I  cannot  jndge»  in  course  — least  of 
all  as  vet, — but  it  shall  be  as  little  worse  as 
I  can  help.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  little 
gossip  in  the  notes  as  to  the  present  state 
of  Italian  literati  and  literature,  being  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  their  capi  -^  men  as 
well  as  books ;  —  but  this  depends  upon  my 
humour  at  the  time.  So,  now,  pronounce  : 
I  say  nothing. 

'*  When  you  have  got  the  whole  fowr 
cantos,  I  think  you  might  venture  on  an 
edition  of  the  whole  poem  in  quarto,  with 
spare  copies  of  the  two  last  for  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
There  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  die  Row ; 
and  now,  perpend  —  pronounce. 

"  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of 
the  &te  of  *  Manfred'  or  'Tasso,'  which 
seems  to  me  odd,  whether  they  have  failed 
or  succeeded. 

"As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and 
I  have  lately  written  at  length  and  often 
on  other  subjects,  I  will  only  add  that  I 
am,  ^c" 

Lrtu  an.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•«  La  Mira,  near  Vanice,  Augiut  7. 1817. 

"Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will 
please  yon,  as  it  did  me,  the  parcel  sent  by 
the  good-natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr. 
Croker,  are  arrived.  —  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former  in  the  same 
house,  the  latter  a  fow  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. 

"  You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which 
its  faflure  may  be  inferred;  but  I  think 
it  odd  you  should  not  say  so  at  once.  I 
know  nothing,  and  hear  absolutely  nothing, 
of  any  body  or  any  thing  in  Eng&nd  ;  and 
there  are  no  English  papers,  so  that  all  you 
say  will  be  news — or  any  person,  or  thing, 
or  things.  I  am  at  present  vei^  anxious 
about  iTewstead,  and  sorry  that  Ikinnaird  is 
leavine  England  at  this  mmute,  thou^  I  do 
not  teu  him  so,  and  would  rather  he  should 


£>■-■ 


have  ktt  pleasure,  althou^  it  may  not  in 
this  instance  tend  to  my  profit 

"  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid 
into  Morland's  ISOOpoundt:  as  the  agree- 
ment in  the  paper  is  two  thousand  gmnetu, 
there  will  remain  therefore  at  hundred 
pound*,  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd  htm- 
dred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  will  bnng  it 
to  the  like  for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a 
total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,  I  believe, 
for  I  am  not  a  good  calculator.  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  you,  but  I  tell  you  fiurly  that 
it  will  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  have  it 
paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  convenient 
to  yourself. 

'*  The  new  and  last  canto  is  ISO  stanzas 
in  length ;  and  may  be  made  more  or  less. 
I  have  fixed  no  price,  even  in  idea,  and  have 
no  notion  of  what  it  may  be  good  for. 
There  are  no  metaphysics  in  it ;  at  least,  I 
think  not.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  promised 
me  a  copy  of  Tasso's  Will,  for  notes  ;  and 
I  have  some  curious  things  to  say  about 
Ferraia,  and  Parisina's  story,  and  perhaps  a 
fiurthing  candle's  worth  of  light  upon  the 
present  state  of  Italian  Uterature.  I  shidl 
hardly  be  ready  bv  October ;  but  that  don't 
matter.  I  have  all  to  copy  and  correct,  and 
the  notes  to  write, 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like 
it ;  but  I  have  called  him  the  '  ArioHo  of  the 
North,'  m  my  tead,  *    If  kethoM  not^  unfto 


**  An  Italian  translation  of  'Olenarvon,' 
came  lately  to  be  printed  at  Venice.  The 
censor  (S^Petrotmi)  refosed  to  sanction 
the  publication  till  he  had  seen  me  on  the 
sulgect.  I  told  hun  that  I  did  not  recognise 
the  slightest  relation  between  that  book  and 
myself;  but  that,  whatever  opinions  might 
be  upon  that  subject,  /  would  never  prevent 
or  oppose  the  publication  of  any  book,  in 
any  um^uace,  on  my  own  private  account ; 
and  desired  him  (against  his  inclination)  to 
permit  the  poor  trwislator  to  publish  his 
labours.  It  is  going  forwards  in  consequence. 
You  may  say  this,  with  my  compliments,  to 
the  author. 

"  Yours." 


TO  IfR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venloa,  Anguit  IS.  1817. 

"  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Stael,  not  only  because 


1  [**  The  toutlMm  Scott,  the  mlnitrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  hit  magic  line. 
And,  like  the  Arioito  of  the  North, 
Sang  ladjre-lora  and  war,  romance  and  knightiy 
worth.**  CkOde  BmnM,  c.  It.  tt  40.J 
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diehadbeeo  vcrj  kind  to  ne  at  Gopet,  bat 
I  cMi  never  raqoite  her.    In  • 


she  will  lenre  a  greet 


^cncrei  point  o« 
py  in  (Hwttty  end 

^  Wicfa  r»d  to  death.  I  doobt 
hsveenj  rig&topitjthe  dead  fisr 


that  we 


"  The  cofnes  of  Manfred  and  T 
arrired,  thanks  to  Hr.  Grokcr't  cover.  Yon 
have  dcatrojed  the  whole  effect  and  moral 
of  the  poem  bjr  omifring  the  last  line  of 
Manfred  •  fieaking  > ;  and  why  diis  was 
done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  sav- 
ing nothing  of  the  tlm^  i^ell^  I  am  equally 
St  a  loss  to  ooqjecture.  If  it  is  for  mr  of 
tf^iwtm  one  •""f^^Mi'g  disagreeaUep  you 

I  n 


wrong; 


or  later 


most 


I  know  it,  and  I  am  not  so  new,  nor  so  raw, 
'  nor  so  inemerienced,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
■  bear,  not  the  mere  paltry,  petty  disappoint- 
ments of  authorship,  but  things  more  serious, 
— at  least  I  hope  so,  and  that  what  von 
mav  think  irrimlNlity  u  merely  mechanical, 
and  only  acts  like  galvanism  on  a  dead  body, 
or  the  muscular  motion  which  survives  sen* 
sation. 

**  If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humour,  be> 
cause  I  wrote  to  yon  a  shaip  letter,  recollect 
that  it  was  partly  from  a  misconception  of 
your  letter,  and  partly  because  you  did  a 
thin^  you  had  no  right  to  do  without  oon- 
sultmff  me. 

'*  I  have,  however,  heard  good  of  Bfsnfred 
from  two  other  quaiters,  and  from  men  who 
would  not  be  scrupulous  in  saying  what 
they  thought,  or  what  was  said  ;  and  so 
'gcK>d  morrow  to  you,  good  Blaster  Lieu- 
tenant.' 

"  I  wrote  to  you  twice  about  the  fourth 
canto,  which  you  wiU  answer  at  your  plea- 
sure. Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  have  come  up 
for  a  dav  to  the  city ;  Bir.  Lewis  is  gone  to 
England ;  and  I  am 

«  Yours.- 

Lnm  994.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  La  Mira,  near  Yanloa,  Aqgiut  91. 1817. 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr.  Han- 
son, and  will  feel  obliffed  if  you  will  go  to 
him,  and  request  Mr.  Davies  also  to  visit 
him  by  my  desire,  and  repeat  that  I  trust 
that  neither  Mr.  Kinnaird*8  absence  nor  mme 
will  prevent  his  taking  aU  proper  steps  to 
accelerate  and  promote  the  sales  of  New- 
stead  and  Rochdale,  upon  which  the  whole 
of  my  future  personal  comfort  depends.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  express  now  much 
any  delays  upon  these  points  would  incon- 

I  [»  Old  nan  I  ■tU  not  go  dUfeolt  to  dia."3 


than  the 


le ;  and  I  do  not  know  n 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  me 
_  these  tlungs  upon  Ilanson, 
_  him  act  according  to  my  wishes. 
I  wish  you  would  apnk  otd,  at  leaat  to  me, 
and  tdl  me  what  you  allude  to  by  your  coki 
way  of  mentiuMing  him.  All  mysteries  at 
sndi  a  ilWlf*fT  are  not  merely  tormenting 
but  aaischievoua,  and  may  be  prejudicial  to 

and,  that  I  may 


my  mtercsts ;  so,  pray  expound,  tni 
consult  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  he 
and  '——'***  that  I  prafer  the 
ijnecable  t^^^^^mtj^m  to  liints  and  inmiendos. 
The  devil  take  every  body  :  I  never  can  get 
any  person  to  be  explicit  about  any  thine  or 
any  body,  and  my  whole  life  is  passed  in 
ooiyecture  of  what  people  mean :  you  all 
talk  in  the  style  of  Carohne  Lamb's  novels. 

«■  ItisnotMr.St.John,butA&.^ilM^ 
sonof  Sr  John  St.Aubyn.  PoUaiknows 
him,  and  introdnoed  him  to  me.  He  is  of 
Oxford,  and  has  got  my  parceL  The 
Doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or  ought.  The 
parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of  Ma^ 
dame  de  Stael's,  and  other  peopk^s,  besides 

MSS.,&c    By ^,if Ifindthecentleman, 

and  he  don^  find  the  parc^  I  wiU  say 
something  he  won*t  like  to  hear. 

"  You  want  a  '  civil  and  delicate  declen- 
sion'  for  the  medical  tragedy  ?    Take  it— 


.,  I  havemd 
WUch  Is  a  sood  OM  In  Ite 


fourptagr. 
way,— 
thabovala, 
handkcreUafr  Uko  towels. 


acAc* 


"P.  8.  —  IVe  done  the  fourth  andhst 
Canto,  which  amounts  to  133  stanzas.  I 
desire  you  to  name  a  price  ;  if  you  don't,  / 
will ;  so  I  advise  you  m  time. 

"  Yomrs,  &c 

"  There  will  be  a  good  many  notes.* 

Among  those  minor  misrepresentations 
of  which  it  was  Lord  Bjrron's  fate  to  be  die 
victim,  advantage  was,  at  this  time,  taken  of 
his  professed  distasteto  the  EngM^,  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  acts  of  inhonpitalitr,  and  even 
rudeness,  towards  some  ot  his  K^ow-coun- 
trymen.  How  fer  different  was  his  treat- 
ment of  all  who  ever  visited  him,  many 
grateful  testimonies  might  be  collected  to 
prove  :  but  I  shall  here  content  myself  with 
selecting  a  few  extracts  from  an  account 
^ven  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Joy  ofa  viat  which, 
m  company  with  another  English  gentleman, 
he  paid  to  the  noble  poet  this  summer,  at 
his  vilb  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  After 
mentioning  the  various  civilities  they  had 
experienced  from  Lord  Byron  ;  and,  among 

•  £8«airarte,p.Ma.3 
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others,  his  haying  requested  them  to  name 
their  own  day  for  dimng  with  him,  —  "  We 
availed  ourselves,*  says  Mr.  Joy,  "  of  this 
considerate  courtesy  by  naming  the  day 
fixed  for  our  return  to  Padua,  when  our 
route  would  lead  us  to  his  door ;  and  we 
were  welcomed  with  all  the  cordiality  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  so  friendly  a  bid- 
ding. Such  traits  of  kindness  in  such  a 
man  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of 
the  numerous  slanders  thrown  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  tribes  of  tourists,  who  resented, 
as  a  personal  affit>nt,  his  resolution  to  avoid 
their  impertinent  inroads  upon  his  retire- 
ment. So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indis- 
criminate aversion  to  his  countrymen,  his 
inquiries  about  hitf  friends  in  En^and  (^tfo- 
rvm  pan  magna  fiatti)  were  most  anxious 
and  particular. 

**  He  expressed  some  opinions,''  continues 
my  informant,  "  on  matters  of  taste,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  his  biographer.  He 
contended  that  Sculpture,  as  an  art,  was 
▼astly  superior  to  Pamting; — a  preference 
which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
he  gives  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
account  of  several  statues,  and  none  of 
any  pictures ;  although  Italy  is,  emphatically, 
the  land  of  painting,  and  her  best  statues 
are  derived  from  Greece.  By  die  way,  he 
told  us  that  there  were  more  objects  of  in- 
terest in  Rome  alone  than  in  all  Greece 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  After 
refiling  us  with  an  excellent  dinner,  (in 
which,  by  the  by,  a  very  English  joint  of 
roast  be«f  showed  that  he  did  not  extend 
bis  antipathies  to  all  John-BuUisms,)  he 
took  me  in  his  carriage  some  miles  of  our 
route  towards  Padua,  after  apologising  to 
my  fellow-traveller  for  the  separation,  on 
the  score  of  his  anxiety  to  hear  all  he  could 
of  his  friends  in  England ;  and  I  quitted 
him  with  a  confirm^  impression  of  the 
strong  ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  those  by  whom  he  did  not  £uicy 
himself  slighted  or  ill  treated." 

Lirrn  S96.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Sept.  4. 1817. 

**  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  convej^ed 
with  its  contents  the  impression  of  a  seal,  to 
which  the  '  Saracen's  Head'  is  a  seraph«  and 
the  '  Bull  and  Mouth'  a  delicate  deiacte.  I 
knew  that  calumny  had  sufficiently  blackened 

1  [By  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  Eiq.  M.P.] 

*  [By  the  Rev.  George  Crtdy,  D.D.] 

*  [The  Bev.  John  Cbetwode  Eustace,  rathor  of  **  The 
Clasiietf  Tour  in  Italy."  At  the  tfane  of  his  death,  which 
took  plaoa  at  Naples  tai  181ft,  he  had  made  considerable 


& 


me  of  later  days,  but  not  that  it  had  given 
the  features  as  wdl  as  complexion  of  a 
negro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  but  rather 
more,  shocked  than  myself,  and  says,  *  people 
seem  to  haye  lost  their  recollection  strangely' 
when  they  engraved  such  a  'blackamoor.' 
Pray  don't  seal^at  least  to  me)  with  such  a 
caricature  of  the  human  numskull  alto- 
gether; and  if  you  don't  break  the  seal- 
cutter's  head,  at  least  crack  his  libel  (or 
likeness,  if  it  should  be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  ex- 
pected. He  has  lost  by  the  way  all  the 
tooth-powder,  as  a  letter  Scorn  Spa  informs 
me. 

**  By  Mr.  Rose  I  received  safely,  though 
tardily,  magnesia  and  tooth-powder,  and 
'  Alaahtar  I'  ^  Why  do  you  send  me  such 
trash  —  worse  than  trash,  the  Sublime  of 
Mediocrity?  Thanks  for  Lalla,  however, 
which  is  good ;  and  thanks  for  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly,  both  very  amusing  and 
well  written.  Paris  in  1815,  &c.* — good. 
Modem  Greece — good  for  nothing  ;  written 
by  some  one  who  has  never  been  there,  and 
not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spenser  stanza, 
has  invented  a  thing  of  his  own,  consisting 
of  two  elegiac  stanzas,  an  heroic  Une,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  twisted  on  a  string.  Besides, 
why*  modem  f  Yon  may  mv  modem  Greeks, 
but  surely  Greece  itself  b  rather  more  ancient 
than  ever  it  was.    Now  for  business. 

"You  ofier  1500  fuaneas  for  the  new 
Canto :  I  won't  take  it.  I  juk  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guineas  for  it,  which  you 
will  either  give  or  not,  as  you  think  proper. 
It  concludes  the  poem,  and  consists  of  144 
stanzas.  The  notes  are  numerous,  and 
chiefly  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  whose  re- 
searches have  been  indefatigable ;  and  who, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  has  more  real  know- 
ledge of  Rome  and  its  environs  than  any 
Englishman  who  has  been  there  since  Gibbon. 
By  the  way,  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  he,  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
price  or  profit  to  be  derived  fi'om  the  cop}'- 
right  of  either  poem  or  notes,  directly  or 
indirectly ;  so  that  you  are  not  to  suppose 
that  it  IS  by,  for,  or  through  him,  tnat  I 
reauire  more  for  this  canto  than  the  pre- 
ceainff.  —  No :  but  if  Mr.  Eustace  *>  was  to 
have  had  two  thousand  for  a  poem  on  Edu- 
cation ;  if  Mr.  Moore  is  to  have  three  thou- 
sand for  Lalla,  &c. ;  if  Mr.  Campbell  is  to 
have  three  thousand  for  his  prose  or  poetry  * 

progress  in  a  didactic  poem  on  the  Culture  of  the  Yofith- 
ftilMfaid.] 

*  [Mr.  Thomas  Campbell's  *«  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,  witii  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,"  appeared 
in  1819,  ia  serea  Tolmnes  8vo.] 
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LIFK  OF  LORD  BTRON. 


1817. 


—  I  don't  mean  to  diqiarvge  these  gentleniai 
or  their  labours — but  I  ask  the  aforesaid 
price  for  mine.  You  will  tell  me  that  their 
productions  are  oonaiderabljr  iomger:  Terv 
true,  and  when  diey  shorten  them,  I  will 
leogthen  mine,  and  ask  less.  You  shall 
submit  the  MS.  to  BIr.Oiflbrd,  and  any 
other  two  gentlemen  to  be  named  by  you, 
(Mr.  Frere,  or  Mr.  Croker,  or  whomever 
you  please,  except  such  follows  as  your 
•  •s  [Gaily  Knights]  and  «es  [Sothebys  ;] 
and  if  they  pronounce  this  canto  to  be  in- 
ferior as  a  wkoie  to  the  preceding,  I  will  not 
appeal  from  their  award,  but  bum  the  map 
nuscript,  and  leave  things  as  they  are. 

*  Yours  very  truly. 


M 


P.  S.  —  In  answer  to  a  former  letter,  I 
sent  you  a  short  statement  of  what  I  thought 
the  state  of  our  present  copyright  account, 
▼is.  six  hundred  pounds  still  (or  lately)  due 
on  Childe  Harold,  and  six  hundred  gumeoi^ 
on  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making  a  total  of 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  If  we 
agree  about  the  new  poon,  1  shall  take  the 
Imerty  to  reserve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  published,  vis.  a  quarto, 
certes.  If  we  do  not  sgree,  recollect  that  you 
have  had  the  refusaL" 


LsTTSS  SM.       TO  MB.  HOPPNBB. 

••Lalf]n,86|itlt.lB17. 

"  I  set  out  yesterday  morning  with  the 
intention  of  paying  my  respects,  and  avail- 
ing myself  ot  your  permission  to  walk  over 
the  premises.'  On  arriving  at  Padua,  I 
found  that  the  march  of  the  Austrian  troops 
had  engrossed  so  manv  horses^,  that  those  I 
could  procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl ; 
and  their  weskness,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  none  at  all  at  the  post-house 
of  Monselice,  and  consequently  either  not 
arriving  that  day  at  Este,  or  so  late  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  home  here  the  same  even- 
ing, induced  me  to  turn  aside  in  a  second 
visit  to  Arqua,  instead  of  proceeding  on- 
wards ;  and  even  thus  I  hardly  got  back  in 
time. 

"  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in 
Venice  to  meet  Lord  Slinnaird  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  are  expected  in  a  fow  days.    And 

1  A  ooontry-hottM  <m  ttw  Buganean  htlU,  near  Bite, 
which  Mr.  Hoppoer,  who  wat  th«D  the  Bnglith  Coiual- 
Oaoeral  at  Vanloe,  had  for  lome  time  ooeapled,  and  which 
Lord  BfTon  aftarwardt  ranted  of  him,  but  never  reilded 
In  It. 

•  So  great  was  tlM  demand  for  home,  on  the  line  of 
march  of  the  Auetrlana,  that  all  thoee  bdonglng  to  prf  Tate 
indlvfdoals  were  pat  in  reqidsttlon  Ibr  their  use,  and  Lord 
Byron  himielf  reoelred  an  order  to  lend  hit  tar  die  eame 


0= 


this  intenruption,  together  with  that  occa- 
aioned  by  the  continued  mardi  of  the  Aus- 
trians  for  the  next  fow  days,  will  not  allow 
me  to  fix  any  precise  period  for  availing  my- 
self of  your  kindness,  though  I  should  wisii 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity*  Perhaps, 
if  absent,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
permit  one  of  your  servants  to  show  me  tbe 
grounds  and  house,  or  as  much  of  other  as 
may  be  convenient ;  at  any  rate»  I  shall  take 
the  first  occasion  possible  to  gQ  over,  and 
regret  very  much  that  I  was  yesterday  pre- 
vented* 
"I  have  the  honour  to  beyour  obiigedy&c" 


TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 


IS.  lur. 

**  I  enclose  a  sheet  for  correction,  if  ever 
you  get  to  another  edition.  You  wfll  ob- 
serve that  the  blunder  in  printing  makes  it 
appear  as  if  the  Ch&teau  was  over  St.  Oingo, 
.  instead  of  being  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Lake,  over  Clarens.  So,  separate  the 
paragraphs,  otherwise  my  topography  wiU 
seem  as  inaccurate  as  your  fypognphjon 
this  occasion. 

"  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  convey  my 
proposition  with  regard  to  the  fourth  aod 
concluding  canto.  I  have  gone  over  and 
extended  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  stanxas, 
which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  two  first 
were  originally,  and  longer  by  itself  than  anj 
of  the  smaller  poems  excq>t '  The  Corsair.' 
Mr.  Uobhouse  has  made  some  very  valuable 
and  accurate  notes  of  considerable  length, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  for  the 
text  all  that  I  can  to  finish  with  decencjr* 
I  look  upon  Childe  Harold  as  my  best ;  and 
as  I  begun,  I  think  of  concluding  with  it 
But  I  make  no  resolutions  on  that  bead,  as 
I  broke  my  former  intention  with  regard  to 
'  The  Corsair.'  However,  I  fear  that  I  shall 
never  do  better ;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty 
years  of  age,  for  some  moons  to  come,  one 
ought  to  be  progressive  as  fiu-  as  inteQect 
goes  for  many  a  jp>od  year.  But  I  have  had 
a  devilish  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and 
body  in  my  time,  besides  having  puUished 
too  often  and  much  already.  God  grant  me 
some  judgment  to  do  what  may  be  most 
fitting  in  that  and  every  thing  else,  for  I 
doubt  my  own  exceedingly. 

purpoie.  This,  however,  he  poritiTely  refliacd  to  do, 
adding,  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  them  bf 
foroe,  he  would  ihoot  them  throogfa  the  head  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  rather  than  tubmit  to  lodi  an  art  of 
tyranny  upon  a  foreigner  who  was  merely  a  temporary 
leddent  in  the  coontiy.  Whether  hie  answer  wei  ever 
reported  to  the  higher  authoritiee  I  know  not;  twt 
his  hortee  were  tuflhred  to  remain  uunolested  In  Mi 
•tablet. 
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MODERN  POETS.— POPE. 
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•'I  have  raad  'LallaRodkh,'  but  not  with 
sufficient  attention  yet,  for  I  ride  about,  and 
lounge,  and  ponder,  and — two  or  three 
other  things  ;  bo  that  my  reading  ia  very  de> 
sultory,  and  not  so  attentive  as  it  used  to 
be.  I  am  very  g^  to  hear  of  its  popularity, 
for  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow  in  all  r^ 
spects,  and  will  eigoy  it  without  any  of  the 
bad  feeUngs  which  success  —good  or  evil— 
sometimes  eogenders  in  the  men  of  rhyme. 
Of  the  poem  itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opi> 
nion  when  I  have  mastered  it :  I  say  of  tne 
jpotfiR,  for  I  don't  like  the  prose  at  all— -at 
all ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  '  Fire  worship- 
pers '  is  the  best,  and  the  '  Veiled  Ptophet ' 
the  worst,  of  the  volume. 

*'  With  reoard  to  poetry  in  general  i,  I  am 
convinced,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  he 
and  all  o£  UB  —  Scott,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Moore,  Campbell,  I, — are  all  in  the 
wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  that  we 
are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical 
system,  or  systems,  not  worth  a  oamn  in 
itself  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and 
Crabbe  are  free ;  and  that  the  present  and 
next  generations  will  finally  be  of  this  opi- 
nion. I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by 
having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics, 
particulariy  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way, 
—  I  took  Moore's  poems  and  my  own  and 
some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by 
side  with  Pc^s,  and  I  was  really  astonished 
(I  ought  not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified 
at  the  ineflbble  distance  in  point  of  sense, 
harmony,  effect,  and  even  tmagbuUhn,  pas- 
sion, and  invention,  between  the  little  Queen 
Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and 
Claudian  now,  among  us  ;  and  if  I  had  to 
be^  again,  I  would  mould  mvself  accord- 
ingly. Crabbe's  the  man,  but  ne  has  got  a 
coarse  and  impracticable  sulject,  and  *  *  # 
[Rogers]  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has 
done  enough,  unless  he  were  to  do  as  he  did 
formerly." 


1  On  thli  pancnph.  In  the  MS.  eopf  of  the  abore  let- 
ter, I  find  the  following  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Ifr. 
GMbrd :  — **  There  is  more  good  eenie,  and  fseUng  and 
judgment  in  this  paaaage,  than  in  any  other  I  eyer  read, 
or  Lord  Byron  wrote." 

*  [^'DniryLane  was  to  be  reetored  to  its  former  dau- 
ical  renown ;  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Otway,  with  the 
expurgated  muses  of  Vanbnrgfa,  Coogrere,  and  Wycherly, 
were  to  be  relnangnrated  in  their  rightfol  dominion  over 
British  audienees  \  and  the  Herculean  procem  was  to 
commenoe^  by  exterminating  the  speaking  monsters  im- 
ported flrom  the  bMiks  of  the  Danube,  compared  with 
which  their  mote  relations,  the  msigrants  flram  Bzeter 
'Change and  Polito  (late  PldooGfc*s)  show-carts,  were  tame 
and  InoflbnslTe.  Could  an  heroic  projleet,  at  once  lo  re- 
fined and  so  aidoans,  be  consistently  entrusted  to,  could 
Its  suooess  be  ratlonnUy  expected  from,  a  mercenary  mar 


LvrrSB  S98.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  September  17. 1817. 

'*  Mr.  Hobhouse  purposes  being  in  Eng- 
land hi  Noveniber ;  he  will  brins  the  fourUi 
Canto  with  him,  notes  and  all ;  the  text  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,  which 
is  long  for  that  measure. 

"mth  recard  to  the  'Ariosto  of  the 
North,'  surely  their  themes,  chivalry,  war, 
and  love,  were  as  like  as  can  be ;  and  as 
to  the  compliment,  if  you  knew  what  the 
Italians  think  of  Ariosto,  you  would  not  he- 
sitate about  that.  But  as  to  their  'mea- 
sures,' you  foiget  that  Ariosto's  is  an  octave 
stanza,  and  Scott's  anything  but  a  stanza. 
If  you  think  Scott  will  dislike  it,  say  so,  and 
I  will  expun^  I  do  not  call  him  the  '  Scotdi 
Anosto,  which  would  be  sad  provmdal  eu» 
^ogyt  but  the '  Ariosto  of  the  North*  meaning 
ofall  countries  that  are  not  the  South. 

**  AeI  have  recently  troubled  you  rather 
firequently,  I  will  conclude,  repeatmg  that  I 


n 
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•*  Yours  ever,  &c 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  October  13. 1817. 
"Mr.  Kinnaird  and  his  brother.  Lord 
Kinnaird,  have  been  here,  and  are  now  gone 
again.  All  your  missives  came,  except  the 
tooth-powder,  of  which  I  request  nirther 
supplies,  at  all  convenient  opportunities ;  as 
also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders,  both 
great  luxuries  here,  and  neither  to  be  had 

good,  or  indeed  hardly  at  idl,  of  the  natives. 

*  «  • 

"  In  Coleridge's  Life,  I'perceive  an  attack 
upon  the  then  Committee  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre  for  acting  Bertram,  and  an  attack 
i^ion  Maturin's  Bertram  for  being  acted.* 
Considering  all  things,  this  is  not  very  grate- 
fiil  nor  gracefiil  on  the  part  of  the  worthy 
autobiographer ;  and  I  would  answer,  if  I 


nager  at  whose  critical  quarantine  the  kteri  homu  ordur 
would  conciliate  a  bm  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  ? 
No !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  worionaster's 
rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  critical  discernment, 
delicate  tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected  morals,  noto- 
rious patriotism,  and  tried  Maoenaship,  —  theie  were  the 
recommendations  that  Influenced  the  proprietary  sub- 
scribers of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  these  the  motires  that 
occasioned  the  election  of  its  supreme  Committee  of 
Management.  This  drcnmstance  alone  would  hare  ex- 
cited a  strong  interest  In  the  public  mind,  respecting  the 
>ln<  production  of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  had  been  an* 
nounoed  under  such  auspices,  and  had  passed  the  ordeal 
of  ludi  judgments,  and— the  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  the 
work  on  which  the  great  expectations.  Justified  by  so  ma^y 
causes,  were  doomed  to  lettle  I "—  Colerid^t  Mag.  XiAs- 
raria,  toI.  11.  p.  S65.] 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


1817. 


1 


had  md  obliged  him.  Puttii^  my  own  pains 
to  forward  the  news  of  Colendge  out  oT  the 
question,  I  know  there  was  erery  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  Sub-Committee,  to  bring 
forwara  any  production  of  his,  were  it  feaa> 
iUe.  The  jAay  he  oflered,  though  poetical, 
did  not  appear  at  all  practicable,  and  Mtram 
did ; — sod  hence  this  lone  tinde,  which  is 
the  last  chanter  of  his  Tagwond  life. 

"  As  for  Bertram,  Ifaturin  may  defend  his 
own-begotten,  if  he  likes  it  well  enoo^  ;  I 
leave  the  Irish  clergyman  and  the  new  Orator 
Henley  to  battle  it  out  between  them,  satis- 
fied to  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  AoM.  I 
may  say  this  to  yoa,  who  know  it. 

**  Mr.  Coleridge  may  console  himself  with 
the '  fervour, — the  almost  relicious  fenrour' 
of  Us  and  Wordsworth's  disciples,  as  he  calls 
it.  If  he  means  that  as  any  proNof  of  their 
merits,  I  will  find  him  as  miich  '  fervour*  in 
behalf  of  Richard  Brothers  and  Joanna 
Southcote  as  ever  gathered  over  his  pages 
or  round  his  fireside. 

"My  answer  to  your  proposition  about 
the  fourth  canto  you  will  nave  received,  and 
I  await  yours ; — perhaps  we  may  not  agree. 
I  have  since  written  a  poem  (of  84  ocuve 
stanzas),  humorous,  in  or  after  the  excellent 
manner  of  Mr.  Whistlearaft  (whom  I  take 
to  be  Frere),  on  a  Venetian  anecdote  which 
amused  me :  —  but  tfll  I  have  your  answer, 
I  can  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

"  Mr.  Hobhottse  does  not  return  to  En|N 
land  in  November,  as  he  intended,  but  wul 
winter  here ;  and  as  he  is  to  convey  the 
poem,  or  poems, — for  there  may  perhaps  be 
more  than  the  two  mentioned,  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  shall  not  perhaps  include  in  the 
same  publication  t>r  agreement,)  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  publish  so  soon  as  expected ;  but 
I  suppose  there  ib  no  harm  in  the  delay. 

*'  I  have  signed  and  sent  your  former  copy- 

rigkis  by  Mr.  Kinnaird,  but  not  the  receipt, 

because  the  money  is  not  yet  paid.    Mr. 

Kinnaird  has  a  power  of  attorney  to  sign  for 

dne,  and  will,  when  necessary. 

**  Many  thanks  for  the  Edmbuiigh  Review, 


1  A  paper  in  th*  Edinburgh  Magaitaiit,  in  which  it  was 
f  uggwtad  that  the  general  conception  of  ManAred,  and 
much  of  what  is  excellent  tn  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
bad  been  borrowed  ttom  **  Hie  Tragical  Hit toty  of  Dr. 
Faustut,  of  Marlow."  [See  Blae]ho9o4,  vol.  i.  p.  38S.  — 
**  It  if  luggested,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gasine,  that  the  general  concqitlon  of  Manfred,  and 
much  of  what  ii  excellent  in  the  manner  of  ita  execution, 
hare  been  borrowed  team  *  the  tragical  History  of  Dr. 
^austus,  of  Marlow  ;*  and  a  Tariety  of  passages  are 
-'quoted,  which  the  author  considers  as  similar,  and,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before  us. 
We  cannot  igree  fai  the  general  terms  of  this  conclusion. 
These,  and  many  other  ftndftal  rerses  in  this  curious  old 
drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  the  originality  of 


which  is  veqr  kind  about  Manfred^aad  de- 
fends its  orimnaMty  *,  which  I  did  not  know 
that  any  body  had  attacked.  I  neoer  read^ 
and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  w\w^  the '  Fau»- 
tus  of  Marlow,'  and  had,  and  have,  no  dra- 
matic works  by  me  in  Engliah,  except  the 
recent  things  you  sent  me  ;  but  I  heard  Mr. 
Lewia  translate  verbally  aome  scenes  of 
Goetk^M  Ftaut  (which  were  some  good,  and 
some  bad )  last  summer ;  —  which  is  all  I 
know  of  tne  history  of  that  magical  person- 
age ;  and  as  to  the  germs  of  Manfired,  they 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I  sent  to 
Bin.  Leigh  (part  of  which  you  saw)  when  I 
went  over  fint  the  Dent  de  Jaman,  and  then 
the  Wengen  or  Wengeberg  Alp  and  Sheideck 
and  made  the  giro  en  the  Junofiwi,  Shreck- 
hom,  &c  &&,  shortly  before  I  left  Switzer- 
land. I  have  the  whole  scene  of  Bfanfred 
before  me,  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and 
alL 

"  Of  the  IVomethus  of  .fisdiylus  «  I  was 
passionately  fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the 
Greek  pla^s  we  read  thrice  a  year  at  Har- 
row) ;  —  mdeed  that  and  the '  Medea '  were 
the  onlv  ones,  except  the  '  Seven  before 
TMxb;  whicii  ever  much  pleased  me.  As 
to  the  '  Faustus  of  Marlow,'  I  never  read, 
never  saw  nor  heard  of  it  — at  least,  thought 
of  it,  except  that  I  think  Mr.  Qifford  men- 
tioned, in  a  note  of  hb  which  you  sent  me, 
something  about  the  catastrophe ;  but  not 
as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  mine,  which 
may  or  may  not  resemble  it,  for  any  thing  I 
know. 

"  Tlie  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  m  v 
plan,  has  always  been  so  much  in  my  head, 
that  I  can  easily  conceive  its  influence  over 
all  or  any  thing  that  I  have  written  ; — but 
I  deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny,  and  beg 
that  you  will  do  the  same. 

"  If  you  can  send  me  the  paper  in  ^estion, 
which  the  Edinburgh  Review  mentuma,  do. 
The  review  in  the  magazine  you  say  was 
written  by  Wilson  ?  it  had  all  the  ur  of  b^g 
a  poet's,  and  was  a  very  good  one.     The 

Manfred ;  Ibr  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  theVe  of  tlie 
pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-RNMed  misery  m 
which  that  originality  omsists.  Faustus  is  a  vulgar 
sorcerer,  tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  DerU  for  the  or- 
dinary price  of  sensual  pleasure  and  earthly  power  and 
glory ;  and  who  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  when  the 
forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The  style,  too,  of  Marlow. 
is  weak  and  childish  compared  with  the  depth  and  Ibroe 
of  much  f»f  what  we  hare  quoted  from  Lord  Byroa.'*  — 
fdtM.  Be9.  Tol.  xxriii.  p.  481.] 

*  [*'  In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  oompositioa,  aa  well 
as  in  the  character  of  the  diction  in  the  more  solemn 
parts,  Manfred  reminds  us  more  of  the  PrometlMQs  of 
£sdiyltts,  than  of  any  more  moderw  performaDoe."  — 
iMtf.Tol.U.  p.4ai.] 
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MANFRED.  —BEPPO. 
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Edjnbuijsh  Review  I  take  to  be  Jeflfrev's  own 
by  itii  firiendliness.  I  wonder  they  tnought 
it  worth  while  to  do  so,  so  soon  after  the 
former ;  but  it  was  eridendy  with  a  good 
motive. 

"  I  saw  Hoppner  the  other  day,  whose 
country-houstf  at  Este  I  have  taken  for  two 
years.  If  you  come  out  next  sununer,  let 
me  know  in  time.    Love  to  Giffbrd. 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

*  *  Cnbbe,  Hdcotan,  Hamilton,  and  Cluuitrqr, 

Are  an  putaken  of  nj  pantry. 

These  two  lines  are  omitted  in  your  letter  to 
the  Doctor,  after — 

"  All  dofrer  man  who  make  their  waj.** 

LBirn  SOOu       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  October  a.  1817. 

**  Your  two  letters  are  before  me,  and  our 
bargain  is  so  far  concluded.  How  sorry  I 
am  to  hear  that  Gifibrd  is  unwell  I  Pray  tell 
me  he  is  better :  I  hope  it  is  nothing  but  cold. 
As  you  say  his  illness  originates  in  cold,  I 
trust  it  will  get  no  further. 

**  Mr^Whistlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer 
than  myself.  I  have  written  a  story  in  89 
stanzas,  in  imitation  of  him,  called  Beppo, 
(the  short  name  for  Giuseppe,  that  is,  the 
Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph,)  which  I  shall 
throw  you  into  the  balance  of  the  fourth 
Canto  to  help  you  round  to  your  money  ; 
but  you  pagans  had  better  pubush  it  anony- 
mously ;  but  this  we  will  see  to  by  and  by. 

"  In  the  notes  to  Canto  fourth,  Mr.  Hob- 

.house  has  pcMnted  out  several  erron  of  (Ttfr- 

bon.    You  may  depend  upon  H.'s  research 

and  accuracy.    You  may  print  it  in  what 

shape  you  please. 

"  With  regard  to  a  future  large  edition, 
you  may  print  all,  or  any  thing,  except 
'  En^h  Bfurds,'  to  the  republication  of  which 
at  no  time  will  I  consent.  I  would  not  re- 
print them  on  any  consideration.  I  don't 
think  them  good  ror  much,  even  in  point  of 
poetry  ;  and,  as  to  other  things,  you  are  to 
recollect  that  I  gave  up  the  publication  on 
account  of  die  HoUandt,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  time  or  circumstances  can  neutral- 
ise the  siqipression.  Add  to  which,  that, 
after  being  on  terms  with  almost  all  the  bards 
and  critics  of  the  day,  it  would  be  savage  at 
any  time,  but  worst  of  all  now,  to  revive  this 
foolish  lampoon. 

"  The  review  of  Blanfired  came  very  safely, 
and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  ocld 
that  they  should  say  (that  is,  somebody  in  a 
magazine  whom  the  Edinburgh  controverts) 
that  it  was  taken  from  Marlow's  Faust,  which 
I  never  read  nor  saw.    An  American,  who 


)- 


came  the  other  day  from  Germany,  told  Mr. 
Hobhouse  that  Manfred  was  taken  from 
Goethe's  Faust.  The  devil  may  take  both 
the  Faustuses,  Gennan  and  English,  —  I 
have  taken  neither. 

"  Will  you  send  to  Hanson,  and  say  that 
he  has  not  written  since  9th  September  ?  — 
at  least  I  have  had  no  letter  since,  to  my 
great  surprise. 

"  Will  you  desire  Messrs.  Morland  to  send 
out  whatever  additional  sums  have  or  may 
be  paid  in  credit  immediately  and  always  to 
their  Venice  correspondents?  It  is  two 
months  ago  that  they  sent  me  out  an  addi- 
tional credit  for  one  tkotuand  pounds.  I  was 
very  ^ad  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  the 
devil  it  came  ;  for  I  can  only  make  out  500 
of  Hanson's  payment,  and  I  had  thought  the 
other  500  came  from  you  ;  but  it  cud  not, 
it  seems,  as,  by  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  you 
have  only  Just  paid  the  1230/.  balance. 

**  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  on  his  way  home  with 
the  assignments.  I  can  fix  no  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Canto  fourth,  which  depends  on 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  home  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  this  will  be  immediate. 
"  Yours  in  great  haste  and  very  truly, 

"B. 

"  P.  S.  —  Morlands  have  not  yet  written 
to  my  bankers  apprising  the  payment  of  your 
balances  :  pray  desire  them  to  do  so. 

"Ask  them  about  the  previous  thousand 
—  of  which  I  know  500  came  from  Han- 
son's —  and  make  out  the  other  500  —  tliat 
is,  whence  it  came." 


LsmRSOl.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

^  Venice,  November  16. 1817. 

**  Mr.  Kinnaird  has  probably  returned  to 
England  by  this  time,  and  will  have  conveyed 
to  you  any  tidincs  you  may  wish  to  have  of 
us  and  ours.  I  have  come  back  to  Venice 
for  the  winter.  Mr.  Hobhouse  will  probably 
set  off  in  I>ecember,  but  what  day  or  week 
I  know  not.  He  is  my  opposite  neighbour 
at  present. 

"  I  wrote  yesterday  in  some  perplexity, 
and  no  very  good  humour,  to  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
to  inform  me  about  Newstead  and  the  Han- 
sons, of  which  and  whom  I  hear  nothing 
since  his  departure  from  this  place,  except 
in  a  few  unmtelligible  words  from  an  unin- 
telligible woman. 

"I  am  as  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Polidori's 
accident  as  one  can  be  for  a  person  for  * 
whom  one  has  a  dislike,  and  something  of 
contempt.  When  he  gets  well  tell  me,  and 
how  he  gets  on  in  uie  sick  line.  Poor 
fellow  I  how  came  he  to  fix  there  ? 
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*•  I  Inr  lh«  Dodof  *•  ikUl  «t  Nonrlch 
WW  hwdly  Mtt  th«  Doctor's  porrldgo. 

Blethoiight  he  was  going  to  the  Braiili  to 
give  the  Portuguese  physic  (of  which  thev 
are  fond  to  desperation)  with  the  Danish 
consuL 

'*  Your  new  Canto  has  expanded  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seren  stansas.  It  will 
be  long,  you  see ;  and  as  for  the  notes  by 
Hobhouse,  I  suspect  they  will  be  of  the  heroic 
sise.  You  must  keep  Mr.  Hobhouse  in 
good  humour,  for  he  is  devilish  touchy  yet 
about  ^our  Review  and  all  which  it  inhents, 
includmg  the  editor,  the  Admiralty,  and  its 
bookseller.  I  used  to  think  that  /was  a 
good  deal  of  an  author  in  amomr  propre  and 
noU  me  ttmgere ;  but  these  prose  fellows  are 
worst,  after  all,  about  their  little  comforts. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  mentioning,  some 
months  ago,  the  Marquis  Moncada  — -  a 
Spaniard  of  distinction  and  fourscore  years, 
my  summer  neighbour  at  La  Mira  ?  Well, 
about  six  weeks  ago,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
Venetian  girl  of  mmily,  and  no  fortune  or 
character ;  took  her  into  his  mansion ; 
quarrelled  with  all  his  former  friends  for 
giving  him  advice  (except  me  who  gave  him 
nonel,  and  installed  her  present  concubine 
and  niture  wife  and  mistress  of  himself  and 
furniture.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  in  which 
she  demeaned  herself  as  ill  as  possible,  he 
found  out  a  correspondence  between  her 
and  some  former  keeper,  and  after  nearly 
strangling,  turned  her  out  of  the  house,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  keeping  part  of  the 
town,  and  with  a  prodigious  ^iat,  which  has 
occupied  all  the  canals  and  coffee-houses  in 
Venice.  He  said  she  wanted  to  poison 
him  ;  and  she  says  —  God  knows  what ; 
but  between  them  they  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  I  know  a  Uttle  of  both  the 
parties  t  Moncado  seemed  a  very  sensible 
old  man,  a  character  which  he  has  not  quite 
kept  up  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  woman 
is  rather  showy  than  pretty.  For  the 
honour  of  religion,  she  was  fa^ed  in  a  con- 
vent \  and  for  the  credit  of  Great  Britain, 
taught  by  an  Englishwoman. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

Limm  80S.       TO  MH.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice.  December  S.  1817. 

"  A  Venetian  lady,  learned  and  some- 
what stricken  in  years,  having,  in  her  in* 
tervals  of  love  and  devotion,  taken  upon 

1  [**  Sdon  of  chleft  and  mooarchi,  where  ut  ttioa  ? 
Fond  hope  of  manj  natlona,  ut  thou  dead  ? 
€V>uId  not  the  grare  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Soine  let!  maiettlc,  leu  belored  head  ? 
In  Che  lad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  hied. 
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her  to  translate  the  Letters  and  write  th; 
Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mont^gue^ — to 
which  undertaking  there  are  two  obsudo, 
firstly,  isnorance  of  En^ish,  and,  seoondlj, 
a  total  dearth  of  information  on  the  aitgect 
of  her  projected  biography,  —  has  applied  to 
me  for  nets  or  felsities  upon  tlua  pfomis- 
ing  project.  Lady  Montague  lived  toe  Isst 
twenty  or  more  years  of  her  life  in  or  nesr 
Venice,  I  believe  ;  but  here  th^  know  no- 
thing, and  remember  nothing,  for  the  story 
of  to-day  is  succeeded  by  the  scandal  dT 
to-morrow ;  and  the  wit,  and  beauty,  sod 
gallantry,  which  might  render  your  countiy- 
woman  notorious  in  her  own  country,  must 
have  been  here  no  great  distinction — be- 
cause the  first  is  in  no  request,  and  the 
two  latter  are  common  to  all  women,  or  st 
least  the  last  of  them.  If  you  can  therefore 
tell  me  any  thing,  or  get  any  thing  told,  iji 
Lady  Wortley  Montague,  I  shall  take  it  ss 
a  fevour,  and  will  traiufer  and  translate  it  to 
the  'Dama'  in  question.  And  I  pray  yoa 
besides  to  send  me,  by  some  quick  and  safe 
voyager,  the  edition  of  her  Letters,  and  the 
stupid  Life,  by  Dr.  Dalaway,  published  by 
her  ^ud  and  foolish  fiunily. 

"The  death  of  the  Pnncess  Charlotte 
has  been  a  shock  even  here,  and  must  have 
been  an  earthquake  at  home.  The  Couricf's 
list  of  some  three  hundred  heirs  to  the 
crown  (including  the  house  of  Wirtembeig, 
with  that  blarkguard,  Paul,  of  disreputable 
memory,  whom  I  remember  seeing  at  various 
balls  during  the  visit  of  the  Muscovite^  &c. 
in  1814)  must  be  very  consolatoiy  to  all 
true  liwSf  as  well  as  foreigners,  except 
Signor  Travis,  a  rich  Jew  merchant  of  this 
city,  who  complains  grievously  of  the  leqgth 
of  British  mourning,  which  has  counter- 
manded all  the  silks  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  transmitting,  for  a  jrear  to  cone. 
The  death  of  this  poor  girl  is  mdancholy 
in  every  respect,  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in 
childbed  —  of  a  bojf  too,  a  present  princess 
and  foture  queen,  and  just  as  she  b^gan  to 
be  happv,  and  to  eiq'oy  herself  and  the  hopes 
which  she  inspired,  i 

"  i  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recoDect,  she  is 
the  first  royal  defonct  in  childbed  upon  re- 
cord in  our  history.  I  fed  sonyin  every 
respect  —  for  the  loss  of  a  female  reign,  sad 
a  woman  hitherto  harmless ;  and  all  the 
lost  ngoicincs,  and  addresses,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  disbursements,  of  John  Bull  on 
the  occasion. 


The  mother  of  a  momoDt,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hiuh'd  that  pang  for  OTer :  with  thee  flid 
Tlie  preaent  happlneaa  and  promlaed  Joy 
Which  fiU'd  the  tanperial  lalet  ao  ftOI  K  aeem'd  to 
doy.**  CkOie  Hmrott,  chr.  at.  ISB.] 
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**  The  Prince  will  marry  again,  after  di- 
Yorciiig  his  wife,  and  Mr.  oouuiey  will  write 
an  el^^  now,  and  an  ode  then ;  the  Quar- 
terly wiU  have  an  article  against  the  press, 
and  the  Edinburgh  an  article,  Aojf  and  Aoj^ 
about  reform  and  rkht  of  divorce ;  the 
British  will  me  you  Dr.  Chalmers's  ftineral 
sermon  much  commended,  with  a  place  in  the 
stars  for  deceased  royalty ;  and  the  Momiiu; 
Post  will  have  already  yelled  forth  its  '  syi- 
lables  of  dolour.* 

••  Woe,  woe,  MaalUiqr  I— the  Toung  NeidUny  I 

Tt  is  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from 
you  :  are  yon  in  bad  humour  ?  I  suppose 
so.  I  have  been  so  mvself,  and  it  is  your 
turn  now,  and  by  and  by  mine  will  come 
round  again.  **  Yours  truly, 

"  P.  S.  —  Countess  Albrizzi,  come  back 
from  Paris,  has  brought  me  a  medal  of  him- 
self^ a  present  from  Denon  to  me,  and  a 
Hkeness,  to  the  death,  of  Mr.  Rogers  (bo- 
longing  to  her),  by  Denon  also.  I  never  saw 
so  good  a  portrait." 


Lnm  aos.       TO  MR.  BOFPNBB. 

**  Venice,  December  15. 1817. 

**  1  should  have  thanked  vou  before,  for 
joar  fovour  a  few  days  ago,  had  I  not  been 
m  the  intention  of  paying  my  respects,  per- 
sonally, this  evening,  fr^  which  I  am  de- 
terred by  the  recollection  that  you  will 
probably  be  at  the  Count  Goess's  this  even- 
ing, which  has  made  me  pos^wne  my  in- 
trusion. 

**  I  think  your  El^gy  a  remarkably  good 
one,  not  only  as  a  composition,  but  both  the 
politics  and  poetry  contain  a  fiir  greater  poru 
tion  of  truth  and  senerosity  than  belongs  to 
the  times,  or  to  the  professors  of  these  op- 
posite pursuits,  which  usually  agree  only  m 
one  point,  as  extremes  meet.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  wished  me  to  retain  the 
copy,  but  I  shall  retain  it  till  you  tell  me 
otherwise ;  and  am  very  much  obliged  by 
the  perusal. 

'*  My  own  sentiments  on  Venice,  &c,  such 
as  they  are,  I  had  already  thrown  into  verse 
last  summer,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  now  in  preparation  for  the  press ; 
and  I  think  much  more  highly  of  them,  for 
being  in  coincidence  with  yours. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  &c." 


1  u  Vide  your  letter.'*  >  Beppo. 

*  [A  Chapel  to  a  meeHng  of  the  wofkmen  for  the 
of  making  and  enfordng  bfe-lawa  for  the 
of  good  Wlowihip,  and  for  aettUag  any 


Lbttbb  a04.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  January  8. 181S. 
**  My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
You're  In  a  damn'd  hurry 

To  let  up  thto  ultimate  Ganto ; 
But  (if  they  don't  roh  ut) 
You'll  we  Mr.  Hobhouie 
Will  bring  it  lalb  in  hia  portmanteau. 

**  For  the  Journal  you  hint  of, 
Af  ready  to  print  oC 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  ^^if**nff*^  It  s 
But  aa  yet  I  hare  writ  off. 
The  deril  a  bit  of 
Our  *  Beppo  ;  *  —  when  copied,  ru  lend  it. 

**  Then  you'?e  Sothel^*!  Tour« — 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure. 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  leaa  work  ; 
For  the  pompoua  raacalUon, 
Who  don't  fpeak  Italian 

Nor  Fkench,  must  hare  icrlbbled  by  guem-work. 

**  You  can  make  any  lots  up 
With  '  Spence '  and  hlf  gottip, 

A  work  which  mutt  surely  succeed ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Bptotle-cralt, 
With  the  new  *  Fr^te  *  of  *  Whistlecraft.' 

Muat  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

'*  Thai  you're  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  oo. 

To  serre  with  a  Muscorite  master. 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish. 

They  thought  sharing  their  beards  a  disaster. 

**  For  the  man,  *  ^oor  and  «*r«i0«l,' I 
With  whom  you'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  to 
Stni  extant  in  Venice ; 
But  pleaae,  sir,  to  mention  four  p^«" 
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Venice,  January  19. 1618. 

I  send  you  the  Story  *  in  three  other 
separate  covers.  It  won't  do  for  your  Jour- 
nal, being  full  of  political  allusions.  Prmi 
alonty  wShoul  name ;  alter  nothing ;  get  a 
scholar  to  see  that  the  ItaSan  phrtuet  are 
correctly  published,  (your  printing,  by  the 
way,  always  makes  me  ill  with  its  eternal 
blunders,  which  are  incessant,)  and  God 
speed  you.  Hobhouse  left  Venice  a  fort* 
night  ago,  saving  two  days.  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  or  from  him. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS. ;  so  put 
up  pray^s  in  your  back  shop,  or  in  the 
printe/s  '  Chapd.' "  » 


disputes  that  may  hare  arisen  among  themselTes.  The 
person  whose  datf  it  to  to  call  such  meeting,  and 
who  nsuaUy  preside^  to  styled  **  The  Father  of  the 
Chapel."] 
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v.int. 

**  Mv  father — that  u,  mj  Armenian  &- 
ther,  Padre  Paaquali  —  in  the  name  of  all 
the  other  iSahert  of  our  Conrent,  lenda  you 
the  inckMed,  greeting. 

**  Inasmuch  at  it  hat  pleased  the  trana- 
ktors  of  the  long-lost  and  lately-found  nor- 
tions  of  the  text  of  Eusebius  to  put  Kurth 
the  inclosed  prospectus,  of  which  I  send  six 
copies,  you  are  hereby  implored  to  obtain 
subscribers  in  the  two  Universities,  and 
among  the  learned,  and  the  unlearned  who 
would  unlearn  theur  ignorance.  —  This  they 
(the  Convent)  request,  /request,  and  do  you 
request. 

*'  I  sent  you  Bcppo  some  weeks  egone. 
You  must  publish  it  alone ;  it  has  politics 
and  ferocity,  and  won't  do  for  your  isthmus 
of  a  Journal. 

'*  Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  the  Alps  have  not 
broken  his  neck,  is,  or  ou^t  to  be,  swim- 
ming with  my  conmientanes  and  his  own 
coat  of  mail  m  his  teeth  and  right  hand,  in 
a  cork  jacket,  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

*'  It  is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I 
am  in  the  extreme  and  agonies  of  a  new 
intrigue  with  1  don't  exactly  know  whom  or 
what,  except  that  she  is  insatiate  of  love,  and 
won't  take  money,  and  has  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  which  are  not  common  here, 
and  that  I  met  her  at  the  Masque,  and 
that  when  her  mask  is  off,  I  am  as  wise 
as  ever.  I  shall  make  what  I  can  of  the 
remainder  of  my  youth.** 


LiTTiB  MT.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

•*  VealM,  FAruvy  l*  1818. 

**  Your  letter  of  December  8th  arrived 
but  this  day,  by  some  delay,  common  but 
inexplicable.  Your  domestic  calamity  is  very 
grievous,  and  I  feel  with  you  as  much  as  I 
iUve  feel  at  all.  Throughout  life,  your  loss 
must  be  mv  loss,  and  your  sain  my  gain ; 
and,  though  my  heart  may  ebb,  there  will 
always  be  a  drop  for  vou  among  the  dregs. 

**  1  know  how  to  reel  with  you,  because 
(selfishness  being  always  the  substratum  of 
our  damnable  clay)  I  am  quite  wrapt  up  in 
my  own  children.    Besides  my  UtUe  legiti- 


>  Tliit|iQMlbl7M«jlMT«ba«attMtttl4«okorttMPMm 
flv«n  Id  p.  ft. 

•  lUvlnf  M«M  by  aflcMtnt  Om  fmngn  In  one  of  hto 
MIfltn  to  Mr.  Mvmj.  la  wUok  Im  dwioime«t, 
and  worthWta,  tlw  povtkal  ijtiMn  on  wUck  the 
iiwnbOT  oThte  coNnporwlM,  u  w«U  «•  hhuMlf,  founded 
UmIt  rvpulMlom  1  look  aa  oppoitimaj,  teUM  B«xt  lettw 
I  wt«l9  lo  kdR,  oTiMtliV  «  UtUo  on  thto  opiaiia,  nd  hh 
UMlivM  for  It.    It  VM.  no  douU  (iTcnturod  to  i^)»  «x. 
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mate,  1  have  made  onto  nyadf  as 
since  (to  say  nothing  of  one  bctee  'X  ""^  ' 
look  forward  to  one  of  these  aa  the  pfllar  of 
mv  old  age,  simpoaing  that  I  ew  readi — 
which  I  hop«  I  never  shall — that  deaolating 
period.  I  have  a  great  love  for  my  little 
Ada,  thou^  periiaps  she  may  toftare  ase 
like        •        •        •. 

"  Your  offered  address  wiU  be  as  aooopt- 
able  as  you  can  wish.  I  don't  much  care  wnat 
the  wretches  of  the  worid  think  of  me  —  ail 
/A^tf's'past.  But  I  care  a  good  deal  what 
you  think  of  me,  and,  so  say  what  you  like. 
I  on  know  that  I  am  not  sullen ;  and,  as  to 
being  uroage,  such  things  dqmid  oo  dr- 
cumstances.  However,  as  to  being  in  good 
humour  in  your  society,  there  b  no  mat 
merit  in  that,  because  it  would  be  an  dfort, 
or  an  insanity,  to  be  otherwise. 

**  I  don't  know  what  Murray  may  have 
been  saying  or  quoting.*  I  csJled  Crabbe 
and  Sam  the  fathers  of  present  Poesy ;  and 
said,  that  I  thought — except  them — o^of 
'  ui  youth  *  were  on  a  wrong  tadu  But  I 
never  said  that  we  did  not  sail  weQ.  Our 
fame  will  be  hurt  by  admiration  and  mutation. 
When  I  say  our,  I  mean  ali  (Lakers  includ- 
ed), except  the  postscript  of  the  Augustaus. 
The  next  generation  (from  the  quantity  snd 
facility  of  imitation)  will  tumble  and  break 
their  necks  off  our  Pegasus,  who  runs  away 
with  us  ;  but  we  keep  the  saddle,  because  we 
broke  the  rascal  and  can  ride.  But  though 
easy  to  mount,  he  b  the  devil  to  guide ;  and 
the  next  fellows  must  go  back  to  the  ridiDg- 
school  and  the  mandge,  and  learn  to  ride  the 
'great  horse." 

**  Talking  of  horses,  by  the  way,  I  have 
transportea  my  own,  four  in  number,  to  the 
Lido  (beach  in  Enslish),  a  strip  of  some  ten 
miles  along  the  Adriatic,  a  nrile  or  two  from 
the  city ;  so  that  I  not  only  get  a  row  in  my 
gondola,  but  a  spankins  gaUop  of  some  miles 
daily  along  a  firm  and  solitary  beach,  from 
the  fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  which  con- 
tributes considerably  to  my  healdi  and  spi- 
rits. 

**  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  this 
week  past.  We  are  in  the  agonies  of  the 
Carnival's  last  days,  and  I  must  be  uo  all 
night  again,  as  well  as  to-morrow.  I  nave 
hiM  some  curious  maaking  adventnres  tfab 


otUent  poliqr  In  him,  wlio  hadmado 
mortaHtjr  In  thti  ityle  orwr1tlnf.UiastotkrD« 
all  IM  poor  dovUt  wIm 
InftKi,  laddod 
of  the  MeUiodiil 
Srasatftoa— *•  Too  u^f  tbtak,  aft  the 
haatron  hr  la^tas  hold  oo  my  ihifta ;  haft  m 

tho  Bar.  Bovland  Bffl.] 
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Carnival ;  but,  as  the^  are  not  yet  over,  I 
shall  not  say  on.  I  will  work  the  mine  of 
my  youth  to  the  last  vans  of  the  ore,  and 
then  —  good  night.  I  have  lived,  and  am 
content. 

**  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carni- 
val began,  so  that  he  had  little  or  no  fun. 
Besides,  it  requires  some  time  to  be  tho- 
rottghg<nne  with  the  Venetians  ;  but  of  all 
this  anon,  m  some  other  letter. 

**  I  must  dress  for  the  evening.  There  is 
an  opera  and  ridotto,  and  I  know  not  what, 
bedaes  baUs ;  and  so,  ever  and  ever  yours, 

«B. 

**  P.  S. — I  send  this  without  revision,  so 
excuse  errors.  I  delight  in  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Lalla,  and  again  congratulate  you 
on  your  well-merited  success." 

Of  his  daHy  rides  on  the  Lido,  which  he 
mentions  in  this  letter,^  the  foilowine  account, 
by  a  gentleman  who  lived  a  good  deal  with 
bun  at  Venice,  will  be  found  not  a  little 
interesting :  — 

''Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  departure.  Lord  Byron  proposed  to 
me  to  accompany  him  in  his  ndes  on  the 
Lido.  One  of  the  long  narrow  islands  which 
separate  the  Lagune,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Venice  stands,  firom  the  Adriatic,,  is  more 
particularly  distinguished  by  this  name.  At 
one  extremity  is  a  fortification,  which,  with 
the  Castle  of  St.  Andrea  on  an  island  on  the 
opposite  side,  defends  the  nearest  entrance 
to  the  city  firom  the  sea.  In  times  of  peace 
this  fortification  is  almost  dismantled,  and 
Lord  Byron  had  hired  here  of  the  Com- 
mandant an  unoccupied  stable,  where  he 
kept  his  horses.  The  distance  fix>m  the 
city  was  not  very  considerable ;  it  was  much 
less  than  to  the  Terra  Firma,  and,  as  fiu*  as  it 
went,  the  spot  was  not  ineligible  for  riding. 

"Every  day  that  the  weather  would 
permit  Lord  Byron  called  for  me  in  his 
gondola,  and  we  found  the  horses  waiting 
K>r  us  outside  of  the  fort.  We  rode  as  far 
as  we  could  along  the  sea-shore,  and  then 
on  a  kind  of  dyke,  or  embankment,  which 
has  been  raised  where  the  island  was  very 
narrow,  as  fiir  as  another  small  fort  about 
half  way  between  the  principal  one  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  the  town  or 
village  of  Malamocco,  which  is  near  the  other 
extremity  of  the  island,  —  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  forts  beine  about  three  miles. 

"  On  the  land  side  of  the  embankment, 
not  &r  from  the  smaller  fort,  was  a  boun- 
dary stone  which  probably  marked  some 
division  of  property,  —  all  the  side  of  the 
island  nearest  the  Lagune  being  divided  into 
gardens  for  the  cultiwtion  of  vegetables  for 
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the  Venetian  markets.  At  the  foot  of  this 
stone  Lord  Byron  repeatedly  told  me  that  I 
should  cause  him  to  be  inteired,  if  he  should 
die  in  Venice,  or  its  neighbourhood,  during 
my  residence  there;  and  he  appeared  to 
think,  as  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  Uiat,  on  the 
part  of  the  ^vemment,  there  could  be  no 
obstacle  to  his  interment  in  an  unhallowed 
spot  of  ground  by  the  sea-side.  At  all 
events,  I  was  to  overcome  whatever  diffi- 
culties might  be  raised  on  this  account.  I 
was,  by  no  means,  he  repeatedly  told  me,  to 
allow  his  body  to  be  removed  to  England, 
nor  permit  any  of  his  fiunily  to  interfere  with 
his  nineral. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
these  rides  on  the  Lido  were  to  me.  We 
were  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
creasing  the  water,  during  which  his  conver- 
sation was  always  most  amusing  and  inter- 
esting. Sometimes  he  would  bring  with  him 
any  new  book  he  had  received,  and  read  to 
me  the  passages  which  most  struck  him. 
Often  he  would  repeat  to  me  whole  stanzas 
of  the  poems  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  as 
he  had  composed  them  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  ana  this  was  the  more  interesting 
to  me,  because  I  could  frequently  trace  in 
them  some  idea  which  he  had  started  in  our 
conversation  of  the  preceding  day,  or  some 
remark,  the  efiect  of  which  he  had  been 
evidently  tryine  upon  me.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  spoke  of  his  own  afiairs,  making  me 
repeat  all  I  had  heard  with  regard  to  him, 
and  desiring  that  I  would  not  spare  him,  but 
let  him  know  the  worst  that  was  said.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
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Lnrn  808.  TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

*' Venice.  Feb.  ao.  1818. 

*'  I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Croker  for  the  ar- 
rival, and  you  for  the  contents,  of  the  pared 
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which  OAine  kit  week,  much  quicker  then 
may  before,  owing  to  Mr,  Croker'i  kind 
attention,  end  the  officiel  exterior  of  the 
bags ;  and  all  safe,  excq>t  much  friction 
amongst  the  ™fg"^'^  of  which  only  two 
bottles  came  entire  ;  but  it  is  all  very  well, 
and  I  am  exceediivly  obliged  to  you. 

**  The  books  I  have  rnd,  or  rather  am 
reading.      Pray»  who  may  be  the  Sez^ 

Many  onus  sketches  I  recognise,  particularly 
Giffi>rd»  Mackintosh,  Drummond,  Dutens, 
H.  Walpole,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Opie,  &c  with 
the  Scotts,  Loughborough,  ana  most  of  the 
divines  and  lawyers,  b^des  a  few  shorter 
hints  of  authors,  and  a  few  lines  about  a 
certain  '  noble  auikor^'  characterised  as  mal^ 
nant  and  sce^cal*,  according  to  the  go<xl 
old  story,  *  as  it  was  in  the  begmning,  is  now, 
but  noi  always  shall  be  :'  do  you  know  sudi 
aperson.  Master  Murray  ?  eh  ?  — And  pray, 
or  the  booksellers,  which  be  yoa  f  the  dry, 
the  dirty,  the  honest,  the  opulent,  the  finiosl, 
the  splendid,  or  the  coxcomb  bookseller? 
Stap  my  vitals,  but  the  author  grows  scui^ 
rilous  in  his  grand  climacteric  I 

**  I  remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and 
in  private  parties,  but  not  frequently :  and  I 
never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or 
brutal,  and  generally  both  :  I  mean  in  an 
evening,  for  in  the  hall  he  dined  at  the 
Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vic^master's,  so 
that  I  was  not  near  him ;  and  he  then  and 
there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanour,  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  of  excess  or  outrage  ^n  his 
part  in  public, — commons,  college,  or  chapel ; 
but  I  nave  seen  him  in  a  private  party  of 
undergraduates,  many  of  tnem  fresh  men 
and  strangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of 
them,  and  heard  him  use  language  as  black- 
fiuard  as  his  action.  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
drunk,  too,  with  all  the  world  ;  but  his  in- 
toxication was  that  of  Bacchus,  and  For* 

1  [**  The  SexageiiArlan,  or  RacolIectloDi  ofm  Literary 
Life,*'  Uiough  a  potthamoof  pobUcatloo,  was  printed 
under  the  incpectlon  of  Iti  author,  the  Re?.  William  Beloe, 
translator  of  Herodotus,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
British  Critic,  and  author  of  "  Anecdotes  of  Literature 
and  Scarce  Books,"  *c.  ftc.    He  died  In  1817-3 

«  [*•  Neither  would  I  have  ytra  ask  the  noble  author. 
Him,  I  mean,  who  Is  certainly  possessed  of  great  Intel- 
lectual  powers,  and  a  peculiar  turn  for  a  certain  line  of 
poetry }  bat  whose  bad  passions  so  peipetnaUy  Inshmate 
themselres  in  ereiy  thing  which  he  writes,  that  It  Is 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  iqiury  of  his  venom,  and 
scarcely  worth  while  to  separate  the  gold  fWmi  the  drxMS." 
—  Segf^etutrtaih  vol.  ii.  p.  998.] 

*  [For  a  reriew  of  her « France,"  see  Qmmrt.  Jlev. 
Tol.xril.  p.«iO.] 

*  V*  It  Is  perhaps  as  bitter  a  critique  as  erer  was  written, 
end  enough  to  make  sad  work  for  Dr.  Morgan,  both  as  a 
hnsbant^  and  an  apothecary -.unless  she  should  say,  as 
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Pope  did  of  some  attack  upon  him,  *  that  it  Is  as  good  te 
her  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn.'  ** — MS.} 

•  On  the  birth  of  this  child,  who  was  christened  John 
William  Blxso,  Lord  Byron  wrote  the  four  foUowlng 
lines,  which  ara  hi  no  othw  ntfttit  remaAidde  then  that 
they  wera  thought  worthy  of  being  metrically  translated 
into  no  less  than  ten  diflbrent  languages  \  namely,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian  (also  in  the  Venetian  dialect).  German, 
French,  Spanish,  lUyrian.  Hebrew.  AimeniaD,  and  Sa- 
maritan:— 

**  His  ftther*s  sense,  his  mother's  graee 
In  hfan,  I  hope,  will  always  flt  so; 
With  (stm  to  keep  hfan  In  good  case)   ' 


The  health  and  a^wtite  of  Binou" 

The  original  lines,  with  the  diflfbrentTeraions  Just 
tloned,  wera  printed.  In  a  small  neat  Tolsmie  (which  now 
ties  belbra  me),  in  the  seminary  of  FMoa.  fSae  Worts, 
P.W1.] 


•on*s  that  of  Silenaa.  OfaUtfae 
brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Por- 
son was  the  nioet  bestial,  as  fitf  as  the  few 
times  that  I  saw  him  went,  which  were 
only  at  William  Bankes's  (the  Nubian  dis- 
coverer's)  rooms.  I  saw  bun  once  go  away 
in  a  rage,  because  nobody  knew  the  name 
of  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,'  insulting  tlieir 
ignorance  with  the  most  vulgar  fcnns  of 
reprobation.  He  was  tolerated  in  this  state  . 
amoDgst  the  voung  men  for  his  talents,  as  | 
the  Turks  think  a  madman  inspired,  and 
bear  with  him.  He  used  to  redte,  or  rather 
vomit,  pages  of  aK  languages,  and  could  hic^ 
cup  Greek  like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly  Sparta 
never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser 
exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication. 

"  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a 
long  account  of  him,  which  is  very  savage.  I 
cannot  judse,  as  I  never  saw  him  sober, 
except  in  kiUl  or  combination-room  ;  and 
then  I  was  never  near  enough  Co  hear,  and 
hardly  to  see  him.  CM*  his  drunken  deport- 
ment I  can  be  sure,  because  I  saw  it. 

'^With  the  Reviews  I  have  been  much 
entertained.  It  requires  to  be  as  fiff  from 
England  as  I  am  to  relish  a  periodical  paper 
properly :  it  b  like  sodih-water  in  an  Italian 
summer.  But  what  cruel  work  you  make 
with  Lady  Morgan  !>  You  should  recollect 
that  she  is  a  woman ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
thev  are  now  and  then  veiy  provoking: 
stil(  as  authoresses,  they  can  do  no  great 
harm ;  and  I  think  it  a  pity  so  much  good 
invective  should  have  been  laid  out  upon 
her,  when  there  is  such  a  fine  field  or  us 
Jacobin  gentlemen  for  you  to  work  upon.^ 

*'  I  heard  from  Moore  lately,  and  was 
sorry  to  be  made  aware  of  his  domestic  loss. 
Thus  it  is — '  medio  de  fonte  leporum* — in 
the  acm^  of  his  fiune  and  of  his  happiness 
comes  a  drawback  as  usual. 

"  Mr.  Hoppner,  whom  I  saw  this  morning, 
has  been  made  the  fiither  of  a  v«7  fine  boy.^ 
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^  Modier  and  child  doing  very  weU  indeed. 
By  this  time  Hobhouse  should  be  with 
yon,  and  also  certain  packets,  letters,  &c.  of 
mine,  sent  since  his  departure.  — I  am  not  at 
all  well  in  health  within  this  last  eight  days, 
My  remembrances  to  GifR>rd  and  afi  friends. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

**B. 

"  P.S. — In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two, 
Hanson  will  have  probably  to  send  off  a 
clerk  with  conveyances  to  sicn  (Newstead 
being  sold  in  November  last  ror  ninety-four 
thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds},  in 
which  case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles 
as  usual,  for  which  desire  Mr.  EJnnaird  to 
settle  from  funds  in  their  bank,  and  deduct 
fit>m  my  account  with  him. 

"P.  S.  —  To-morrow  night  I  am  goinf  to 
see  '  Otello,'  an  opera  from  our  '  Othello,' 
and  one  of  Rossini  s  best,  it  is  said.  It  will 
be  curious  to  see  in  Venice  the  Venetian 
story  itself  represented,  besides  to  disco* 
▼er  what  they  will  make  of  Shakspeare  in 
mnsic." 

Lamm  109.       TO  MR.  HOPFNER. 

•*  YMifaw,  F^bnuury  SB.  1818. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Our  friend,  il  Conte  M.,  threw  me 
into  a  cold  sweat  last  nig^t,  by  telling  me  of 
a  menaced  version  of  Manfrea  (Venetian,  I 
hope,  to  complete  the  thing)  by  some  Italian, 
who  had  sent  it  to  you  for  correction,  which 
is  the  reason  why  I  take  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  on  the  subject.  If  you  have 
any  means  of  communication  with  the  man, 
would  you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the 
ofier  of  any  price  he  may  obtain  or  think  to 
obtain  for  his  project,  provided  he  will  throw 
his  translation  into  the  fire',  and  promise 
not  to  undertake  any  other  of  that  or  any 
other  of  mjr  things :  I  will  send  his  money 
immediately  on  tms  condition. 

"  As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor 
Jbr  the  Italians,  nor  of  the  Italians,  (except 
in  a  poem  not  yet  published,  where  I  have 
said  ul  the  good  I  know  or  do  not  know  of 
them,  and  none  of  the  harm,)  I  confess  I 
wish  that  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  not 
draff  me  into  their  arena  as  one  of  the 
glacuators,  in  a  silly  contest  which  I  neither 

I  Hsving  MoertaiiMd  that  the  ntmott  thto  trmulator 
eocdd  expect  to  mAkabfbiiinanuicript  wu  two  hundred 
tnoBt,  Lord  Byroa  oflbred  him  that  ram,  if  he  would  de- 
itat  ftom  pnbltobing.  Hie  Italian,  howerer,  held  oat  fat 
man ;  nor  could  he  be  brought  to  terms,  till  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  pret^  plainly  ftxmi  Lord  Byron  that,  should 
the  pdbMealfcm  be  persisted  in,  he  would  horsewhip  him 
the  ▼efrflnttteM  they  met.  Beinf  but  little  Inellned  to 
floftr  martyrdom  in  the  cause,  Uie  translator  accepted  the 
two  himdred  francs,  and  dsllTered  up  his  manuscript,  co- 


understand  nor  have  ever  interfered  with, 
havine  kept  clear  of  all  their  literary  parties, 
both  here  and  at  Milan,  and  elsewhere.  — 
I  came  into  Italy  to  feel  the  climate  and 
be  quiet,  if  possible.  Mossi's  translation  I 
woiud  have  prevented,  if  I  had  known  it, 
or  could  have  done  so ;  and  I  trust  that  I 
shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop  this  new  sentle- 
man,  of  whom  I  heard  yesterday  for  the  first 
time.  He  will  only  hurt  himself,  and  do 
no  good  to  his  party,  for  in  parfy  the  whole 
thing  originates.  Our  modes  of  thinking 
and  writing  are  so  unutterably  difib*ent,  that 
I  can  conceive  no  greater  iU>6urdity  than  at- 
tempting to  make  any  approach  between 
the  English  and  Italian  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  like  the  people  very  much,  and 
their  literature  very  much,  but  1  am  not  the 
least  ambitious  of  beine  the  subject  of  their 
discussions  literary  and  personal  (which  ap- 
pear to  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  countries)  ;  and  if  you  can 
aid  me  in  impeding  this  publication,  you  will 
add  to  much  kincfness  already  received  from 
you  by  yours 

"  Ever  and  truly, 

"  Btron. 

"  P.  S. — How  is  the  son,  and  mamma  ? 
Well,  I  dare  say." 

Lima  810.       TO  MR.  ROGERS. 

"  Veniee,  March  S.  1818. 

'*  1  have  not,  as  you  s^,  *  taken  to  wife 
the  Adriatic'  I  heard  of  Moore's  loss  from 
himself  in  a  letter  which  was  delayed  upon 
the  road  three  months.  I  was  sincerely  sorry 
for  it,  but  in  such  cases  what  are  words? 

"  The  viUa  you  speak  of  is  one  at  Este, 
which  Mr.  Hoppner  (Consul-general  here) 
has  transferred  to  me.  I  have  taken  it  for 
two  years  as  a  place  of  vill^giatura.  The 
situation  is  very  beautiful,  mdeed,  among 
the  Euganean  huls,  and  the  house  very  fair. 
The  vines  are  luxuriant  to  a  great  degree, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundant.  It 
is  close  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or 
Guelphs,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Arqua, 
which  I  have  visited  twice,  and  hope  to  visit 
often. 

*'Last  summer  (except  an  excursion  to 
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taring  at  the  same  time  intoa  written  engagement  never 
to  translate  any  other  of  the  noUe  poet*B  works. 

Of  thequallAcatlons  of  this  person  as  a  translator  of 
English  poetry,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  difl- 
culty  he  found  htanself  under  respectb^  the  meaning  of  a 
Une  hi  the  Incantation  in  Manfred, — **  And  the  wisp  on 
the  morass,*' ~  which  he  requested  of  Mr.  Hoppner  to 
expound  to  htan,  not  hSTtaigbeen  aUeto  And  in  the  dic- 
tionaries to  which  he  had  access  any  other  signification 
of  the  word  **  wisp  '*  than  *'  a  bundle  of  straw.'* 
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Rome)  I  pasted  upon  the  Breota.  In  Ve- 
nice I  winter,  transporting  my  horses  to  the 
Udo,  bordering  the  Adriatic  (where  the  fort 
is),  so  that  I  ^  a  gallop  of  some  miles  daily 
along  the  strip  of  beach  which  reaches  to 
Malamocco,  when  in  health ;  but  within 
these  few  weeks  I  have  been  unwell.  At 
present  I  am  getting  better.  The  Carnival 
was  short,  but  a  g[ood  one.  I  don't  go  out 
much,  except  during  the  time  of  masques ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  conyersazioni, 
where  I  go  regularly,  just,  to  keep  up  the 
system,  as  I  had  letters  to  their  givers,  and 
tney  are  particular  on  such  points  ;  and  now 
and  then,  though  very  rarely,  to  the  Go- 
yemor*s. 

"  It  11  a  Tery  good  place  for  women.  I 
like  the  dialect  and  their  manner  yery  much. 
There  is  a  naivete  about  them  which  is  very 
winning,  and  the  romance  of  the  place  ii  a 
mighty  adjunct ;  the  bel  tongue  is  not,  how- 
ever, now  amongst  the  dame  ur  higher  orders ; 
but  all  under  iiwaao^  or  kerchie&  (a  white 
kind  of  veil  which  the  lower  orders  wear 
upon  their  heads)  ;  —  the  veata  xendaie,  or 
old  national  female  costume,  is  no  more. 
The  dty,  however,  is  decaying  daily,  and 
does  not  gain  in  population.  However,  I 
prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy;  and  here 
nave  I  pitched  my  staff,  and  here  do  I  pur^ 
pose  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
unless  events,  connected  with  business  not 
to  be  transacted  out  of  England,  compel  roe 
to  return  for  that  purpose ;  otherwise  I  have 
few  regrets,  and  no  desires  to  visit  it  again 
for  its  own  sake.  I  shall  probably  be 
oblige  to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  for  my  afiairs, 
and  a  proxy  for  the  Wlugs,  and  to  see  Mr. 
Waite,  for  1  can't  find  a  good  dentist  here, 
and  every  two  or  three  ^ears  one  ought  to 
consult  one.  About  seemg  my  chilclren,  I 
must  take  my  chance.  One  I  shall  have 
sent  here ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
the  legitimate  one,  when  God  pleases,  which 
he  perhaps  will  some  day  or  other.    As  for 


'  A  oontinuatlon  of  Vatbek,  by  tho  author  of  that 
Tery  itriUng  and  powerftil  production.  The  **  Tales  '* 
of  whieh  thU  unpubliihed  laquel  conslata  are,  I  under- 
ttaad,  thoM  suppoted  to  have  beeo  related  by  the  Prineet 
In  the  Hall  of  EbUi. 

I  [See  Mr.  Taylor's  **  Idendity  of  Junius  with  a  dis« 
tlngulshed  living  Character  established.*'  and  a  rerlew 
of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  ReTlew,  toI.  xxlx.  p.M.  The 
reviewer  (Lord  Broogfaam)  sqrs,  **  That  this  work 
proves  Sir  Philip  Frands  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not 
alBrm  ;  but  this  we  can  safely  assert,  that  it  accumulates 
such  a  mass  of  dreumstantial  evidence,  as  renders  it  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to  believe  be  is  not ;  and  that,  if  so  many 
coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have  misled  us  in  this 
case,  our  fklth  In  all  conclusions  drawn  from  prooAi  of  a 
similar  kind  may  henceforth  be  shaken.  All  the  evidence 
which  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Junius'sLetters 
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mv  mathematical  ^  *  *.  I  ■">  as  wdl  witiioQt 
her. 

**  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  Fonthill 
'  is  very  striking :  could  you  beg  of  Aaa  fiw  aie 
a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  remaining  Tola  f  ■     I 
thins  I  deserve  them,  as  a  streouous  nod 
public  admirer  of  the  first  one.    f  will  re- 
turn it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill  use  of  the 
copy,  if  mnted.     Murray  would  send  me 
out  any  tning  safely.    If  ever  I  retom  to 
England,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  tiie 
author,  with  his  permission.    In  the  meso 
time,  j^ou  could  not  oblige  me  more  than  by 
obtaining  me  the  perusal  I  request,  in  French 
or  English,— alls  one  fi>r  that,  tibough  I 
prefer  Italian  to  either.   I  have  a  French  copy 
of  Vathek  which  I  bought  at  Lausanne;  lean 
read  French  with  great  pleasure  and  fiuslity, 
though  I  neither  speak  nor  write  it.    Now 
Italian  I  can  speak  with  some  flneuCT,  and 
write  sufficiently  for  my  purposes,  but  I  don't 
like  their  modem  prose  at  all;  it  is  very 
heavy,  and  so  diifisrent  from  MscfaiavelU. 

**  They  say  Francis  is  Junius ; — I  ttunk 
it  looks  like  it.^  I  remember  meeting  him 
at  Eari  Orey*s  at  dinner.'  Has  not  he 
lately  married  a  young  woman  ?  and  was  not 
he  Madame  Talleyraml's  oaoaBere  urvenU  in 
India  years  ago  ? 

**•  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which 
was  not  true.  I  see  they  are  marrying  the 
remaining  sinj^eness  of  the  royal  fiunily. 
They  have  brought  out  Fazios  with  great 
and  deserved  success  at  Ck>yent  Garden: 
that's  a  good  si^.  I  tried,  during  the  di- 
rectory, to  have  It  done  at  DruiyLane,  but 
was  overruled.  If  ^ou  think  of  coming  into 
this  country,  you  will  let  me  know  pcfhaps 
beforehand.  I  suppose  Moore  won't  more. 
Rose  is  here.  I  saw  him  the  other  night  at 
Madame  Albrizzi's :  he  talks  of  retunung  in 
May.  My  love  to  the  Hollands. 

«  Ever,  Ac. 

"P.S. — ^They  have  been  crucif^ngOthdk) 
into  an  opera  (OteUo^  by  Rossim) :  the  mo- 

and  Sir  Philip's  Life  and  Writings  points  him  oat  as 
the  author;  there  is  no  circumstance  wliidk  doee  net 
tally  with  this  condusioo,  and  no  difflcoltr  wfakh  H  doee 
not  explain.*'] 

>  [In  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh's  Journal  for  1S17.  there 
is  the  following  entry :  **  Dec.  S.  Dined  with  Janlns.  His 
wife  is  a  woman  of  informed  mind  and  agreeable  persoo. 
The  vigorous  hatreds  which  seem  to  keep  Frands  alive 
were  very  amusing.  When  we  talked  of  ntt  goh«  4omm 
to  Cambridge,  he  said  'he  is  gooeisiMr  now.'  Our 
evening  was  merry.*' ~.  At  the  age  of  sevei^-itavr  Sir 
PhUip  married  Emma,  daughter  of  the  B«v.  H.  WsiUm, 
prebendary  of  York  and  Southwell.  He  died  in  DeeMi> 
ber  1818,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.] 

<  [The  production  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Ifllman,  of 
Brasen  Note  College,  Oxford,  now  Prebenlaiy  of  West- 
minster.] 
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good,  but  faigubrioiu ;  but  as  for  the 
woraSy  all  the  ml  scenes  with  lago  cut 
out,  and  the  greatest  nonsense  instei^ ;  the 
1  handkerchief  turned  into  a  iiUet-doux,  and 
I  the  first  singer  would  not  hhdc  his  &ce, 
lor  8c»ne  exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the 
preface.  Singing,  dresses,  and  music  very 
good.** 

L.BTTSE811.       TO  MB.  MOORE. 

**  Venice,  March  16. 1818. 

«*  My  dear  Tom, 

**  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you 
have  received,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  our 
£nend  Samuel.  He  talks  of  Italy  this  sum- 
mer —  won't  you  come  with  him  ?  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  like  our  Italian 
way  of  life  or  not. 

**  They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other 
day  I  was  telling  a  girl,  'You  must  not  come 
to-morrow,  because  Margueritta  is  coming 
at  such  at  a  time,' — ^they  are  both  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  hurh,  with  great  black 
eyes  and  fine  figures — fit  to  breed  gladiators 
fifom  —  and  I  hsA  some  difficulty  to  prevent 
a  battle  upon  a  rencontre  once  before,)  — 
'unless  you  promise  to  be  friends,  and' — 
the  answer  was  an  interruption,  by  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  other,  which  she 
said  would  be  a  *  Ouerra  di  Candia.'  Is  it 
not  odd,  that  the  lower  order  of  Venetians 
should  still  allude  proverbially  to  that  famous 
contest,  so  glorious  and  so  fatal  to  the  R^ 
public? 

"  They  have  singular  expressions,  like  all 
the  Italmns.  For  example,  '  Viscere' — as 
we  should  say, '  My  love,'  or  '  My  heart,'  as 
an  expression  of  tenderness.  Also, '  I  would 
go  for  you  into  the  midst  of  a  hundred 
kmvetJ — '  Mazsa  ben,*  excessive  attachment, 
— literally, '  I  wish  you  well  even  to  killing.' 
Then  they  say  (instead  of  our  way,  '  Do 
you  thmk  I  would  do  you  such  harm  ?')  *Do 
you  think  I  would  auatsmate  you  in  such  a 
manner?' — '  Tempo  perfido,* bad  weather ; 
*  Strade  perfidt^  bad  roads, — with  a  thou- 
sand other  allusions  and  metaphors,  taken 
from  the  state  of  society  and  liabits  in  the 
middle  ages. 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  about  masxa,  whether  it 
don't  mean  nuusa,  i.  e.  a  great  deal,  a  nuuf , 
instead  of  the  interpretation  I  have  given  it. 
But  of  the  other  phrases  I  am  sure. 

"Three  o'  th'  clock  —  Imust  'to  bed,  to 


1  C**  The  Court  of  Beasts,  freely  translated  from  the 
AnlmaU  ParlantI  of  Casti,  by  William  Stewart  Rose," 
See  QMort.  Rev,  vol.  xxi.  p.  486.] 

s  There  follows,  In  this  place,  among  other  matter,  a  long 
string  of  Terses  in  rarious  metres,  to  the  amount  of  about 
sixty  lines,  so  ftdl  of  U^t  gale^  and  humour  that  It  Is 
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bed,  to  bed,'  as  mother  8  *  « [Siddons],  that 
tragical  friend  of  the  mathematical  •  *  *, 
says* 

"Have you  ever  seen  —  I  forget  what  or 
whom  —  no  matter.  They  tell  me  Lady 
Bfelboume  is  very  unwell.  I  shall  be  so 
sorry.  She  was  my  greatest  yHend,  of  the 
femmine  gender:  —  when  I  say  'friend,'  I 
mean  not  mistress,  for  that's  the  antipode. 
Tell  me  all  about  you  and  every  body — how 
Sam  is  —  how  you  like  your  neighbours,  the 
Marquis  and  Jlblarchesa,  &c.  &c. 

"  Ever,  &c.» 

LBTTBRSli.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  March  Sft.  1818. 

"  I  have  your  letter,  with  the  account  of 
'Beppo,'  for  which  I  sent  you  four  new 
stanzas  a  fortnight  ago,  in  case  you  print,  or 
reprint. 

"  Croker's  is  a  ^ood  guess ;  but  the  style  is 
not  English,  it  is  Italian; — Bemi  is  the 
original  of  a//.  Whistlecrafb  was  my  imme- 
diate model  I  Rose's  '  AnimaU'  ^  1  never  saw 
till  a  few  davs  ago,  —  they  are  excellent. 
But  ^as  I  said  above)  Benu  is  the  father  of 
that  kind  of  writing,  which,  I  think,  suits 
our  language,  too,  very  well ;  —  we  shall  see 
by  the  experiment.  If  it  does,  I  shall  send 
you  a  volume  in  a  year  or  two,  for  I  know 
the  Italian  way  of  fife  well,  and  in  time  may 
know  it  ^et  better ;  imd  as  for  the  verse  and 
the  passions,  I  have  them  still  in  tolerable 
vigour. 

"  If  you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the 
work,  or  works,  any  good,  you  may  put  my 
name  to  it ;  but  first  consult  theknoufmg  ones. 
It  will,  at  any  rate,  show  them  that  I  can 
write  cheerfully,  and  repel  the  charge  of 
monotony  and  mannerism.  Yours,  ^c." 


LiTTBB  813.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  April  II.  1818. 

"  Will  you  send  me  by  letter,  packet,  or 
parcel,  hfuf  a  dozen  of  the  coloured  prints 
from  Holmes's  miniature  (the  latter  done 
shortly  before  I  left  your  country,  and  the 
prints  about  a  year  ago)  ?  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you,  as  some  people  here  have  asked  me 
for  the  like.  It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright 
self  done  for  Scrope  B.  Davies,  Esq.  > 

"  Why  have  you  not  sent  me  an  answer, 
and  list  of  subscribers  to  the  translation  of 

with  some  reluctance  I  suppress  them.  They  might* 
however,  have  the  efbct  of  ^ring  pain  in  quarters  where 
even  the  author  himself  would  not  have  deliberately  Id. 
flicted  It ;  —  flrora  a  pen  like  his,  touches  may  be  wounds, 
and  without  betaig  actually  taitended  as  such. 
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the  Aimtoian  BmithiuM  f  of  which  I  wni 
TOO  printed  copies  of  the  proepectns  (in 

^  French)  two  moons  ago.  Have  you  had 
the  letter? — I  shall  said  you  another:  — 

'  you  must  not  ne{[lect  my  Armenians.  Tooth- 
powder,  nngnesia,  tincture  of  myirh,  tootb- 
brushes,  diachylon  plaster,  PteraTian  bnri^ 
are  my  personal  demands. 

**  Strahan,  Tooaoo.  Lfaitot  oTtlM  ttmes. 
Patron  and  pobtliher  of  rhynMa, 
For  Choo  thabohl  op  Plndua  cHmba, 
My  Miirmjr,**  ftc 


314. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


••Vattiooi  April.  IS.  ISIft. 

"  This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  Sig- 
ner Gioe.  Bata.  MissiagUa,  proprietor  of  the 
Apollo  library,  and  the  pnncipal  publisher 
and  bookseller  now  in  Venice.  He  sets  out 
for  London  with  a  view  to  business  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  English  booksellers ; 
ana  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  for  your 
mutual  advantage  ttiat  I  furnish  him  with  this 
letter  of  introduction  to  you.  If  you  can  be 
of  use  to  him,  either  by  recommendation  to 
others,  or  by  an^  personal  attention  on  your 
own  part,  you  will  oblige  him  and  gratify  me. 
You  may  abo  perhaps  both  be  able  to  cferive 
advantage,  or  establish  some  mode  of  literary 
communication,  pleasing  to  the  public,  and 
beneficial  to  one  another. 

"  At  any  rate,  be  civil  to  him  for  my  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  pub- 
lishers and  authors,  now  and  to  come  for 
evermore. 

"  With  him  I  also  consign  a  great  number 
of  MS.  letters  written  in  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  by  various  En^h  established 
in  Italy  during  the  last  century :  —  the  names 
of  the  writers.  Lord  Hervey,  Lady  M.  W. 
Alonta^e  (hers  are  but  few  —  some  billets- 
doux  in  French  to  Algarotti,  and  one 
letter  in  English-Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jar- 

{;on,  to  the  same).  Gray,  the  poet  (one 
etter),  Mason  two  or  three,  Oairick,  Lord 
Chatham,  David  Hume,  and  many  of  lesser 
note,  —  all  addressed  to  Count  Algarotti. 
Out  of  these,  I  think,  with  discretion,  an 
amusing  miscellaneous  volume  of  letters 
might  be  extracted,  provided  Israeli  or  some 

>  Saa  Works,  p.  570. 

*  Among  Lord  Bjrron't  papert,  I  find  aoma  Tortaa  ad- 
drasiad  to  him,  about  tbU  time,  by  Mr.  W.  Roaa,  wUh 
the  following  note  anneiMd  to  them :  —  **  These  verses 
were  sent  to  me  by  W.  8.  Rose,  from  Abaro,  In  the  spring 
of  1818.  Tliey  are  good  and  true ;  and  Roae  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  one  of  the  few  RngUsh  who  understand  AoJ^, 
withoat  which  lullan  Is  nothing.*'  The  rerses  begin 
tbns:~ 

*'  Byron  *,  whUe  yon  make  gay  what  drde  fits  ye, 
Bandy  Venetian  slang  with  the  Benate, 


^ 


odier  cood  editor  were  ifispoaed  to  uider- 
take  rae  selection,  and  prefiwe,  and  a  fiew 
notes,  &c 

**'I1ie  proprietor  of  these  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  jDr.^gifeMi,—- amatnamein  ItaW, — 
and  tf  voit  are  di^MMed  to  publish,  it  wiu  be 
lor  Ait  mm;&,  and  It  is  to  and  for  him  that  yoQ 
will  name  a  price,  if  you  take  upon  you  the 
work,  /would  edUe  it  myself,  but  am  too 
fiur  off,  and  too  laiy  to  undertake  it ;  but  I 
wish  that  it  could  be  done.  The  letters  of 
Lord  Hervey,  in  Mr.  Rose's  >  opinion  and 
mine,  are  good ;  and  the  Aort  French  love 
letters  certamfy  are  Lady  IL  W.  Montague's 
^the  Frend^  not  good,  but  the  aentiroents 
beautiful.  Gray's  fetter  good  ;  and  Bfason's 
tolerable.  The  whole  corre^wndence  must 
be  weUweededs  but  this  being  done,  a  small 
and  pret^  popular  volume  might  be  made 
of  it.  —  Ijiere  are  many  ministers'  letters 
— Gray,  the  ambassador  at  Naples,  Horace 
liann,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  of  animaL 

**  I  thought  of  a  preface,  defending  Lord 
Hervey  against  Popie's  attack,  but  Pope — 
quoad  rope,  the  poet -—  against  the  wond,  in 
the  unjustifiable  attempts  begun  by  Warton 
and  carried  on  to  and  at  this  day  by  the  new 
school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  diink 
themselves  poets  because  Uiey  do  not  write 
like  Pope.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
cursed  numbug  and  bad  taste ;  your  whole 
generation  are  not  worth  a  canto  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man, 
or  the  Dunciad,  or  *  any  thing  that  b  his.' — 
But  it  is  three  in  the  matin,  and  I  must  go  to 
bed.  Yours  always,  Ac." 


Lkttbr  815. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


**  Venice,  April  17. 1S18. 

**  A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  a  letter, 
requesting  you  to  desire  Hanson  to  desire 
his  messenger  to  come  on  from  Geneva  to 
Venice,  because  I  won't  go  from  Venice  to 
Geneva ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  mes- 
senger may  be  damned,  with  him  who  mis- 
sent  him.    Pray  reit«ttte  my  reouest. 

"With  the  proofs  returned,  1  sent  two 
additional  stanzas  for  Canto  fourth:  did 
they  arrive  ? 

"  Your  Monthly  reviewer  has  made  a  mis- 
take :  Cava&ere,  alone,  is  well  enough  ;  but 

Or  play  at  campany  with  the  Albriisl, 
The  self-pleased  pedant,  and  patrician  eronak 
Grlmanls.  Moceoigoa,  Balbis,  Binl, 
Compassionate  our  cruel  case,  —  aloo«i 
Our  pleasure  an  academy  of  frogs, 
Who  nightly  serenade  us  from  the  bogs,**  *o.  Ac.- 

[S«e  BTnoirtAHA.} 


*  *'  I  hare  kumUd  oat  a  precedent  for  fhls  uncere- 
monious addreas.*' 


« 
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*  CanmBet^  servenU*  has  always  the  e  mute  in 
conversatioD*  and  omitted  in  writing;  so 
that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  metre;  and 
pray  kt  Griffiths  know  this,  with  my  compli- 
ments. I  humbly  coi\jecture  that  I  know  as 
much  of  Italian  society  and  language  as  any 
of  his  people ;  hut,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  asked,  at  the  Countess  Benzona's 
last  nigjit,  the  question  of  more  than  one 
person  in  the  amoe,  and  of  these  '  cavalieri 
senrentt '  (in  tne  plural,  recollect)  I  found 
that  thev  all  accorded  in  pronouncing  for 
'  cavalier  servent^'  in  the  angular  number. 
I  wish  Mr.  Hodgson  (or  whoever  Griffiths* 
scribbler  may  bel  woiud  not  talk  of  what  he 
don't  UKierstand.  Such  fellows  are  not  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  Italian,  even  in  a  Quotation. 

"  Did  you  receive  two  additionsl  stanzas, 
to  be  inserted  towards  the  close  of  Canto 
fourth  ?  Respond,  that  (if  not)  they  may  be 
sent. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Hanson  that 
they  may  as  well  expect  Geneva  to  come 
to  me,  as  that  I  should  go  to  Geneva.  The 
messenger  may  go  on  or  return,  as  he 
pleases  ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  piece  of  sinsular  absurdity  in  those  who 
know  me  imagining  that  I  should ;  —  not  to 
say  mo&ir,  m  attempting  unnecessary  torture. 
If,  on  the  occasion,  my  interests  should 
suffer,  it  is  their  neglect  that  is  to  blame  ; 
and  they  may  all  be  d— d  together. 

*'  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  time  to  dress. 

"  Yours,  &c" 

LsrmSIS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•<  April  S3. 1818. 

**  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  feel 
for  the  dead, — or  I  should  feel  for  the  death 
of  Ladv  Melbourne,  the  best,  and  kindest, 
and  ablest  female  I  ever  knew,  old  or  young. 
But  'I  have  supped  full  of  horrors,'  and 
events  of  this  kind  leave  only  a  kind  of  numb- 
ness worse  than  pain,  —  like  a  violent  blow 
on  the  dbow,  or  the  head.  There  is  one 
link  less  between  England  and  myself. 

**  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with 
Beppo,  as  part  of  the  contract  for  Canto 
fourth,  —  considering  the  price  you  are  to 
pay  for  the  same,  and  intending  it  to  eke 
you  out  in  case  of  public  caprice  or  my  own 
poetiod  failure.  It  you  choose  to  suppress 
It  entirely,  at  Mr.  Soth^/s  suggestion,  jou 
may  do  as  vou  please.  But  recollect  it  is 
not  to  be  published  in  a  garbled  or  mutUaUd 
state.  I  reserve  to  my  friends  and  nwself 
the  right  of  correcting  the  press  ;  — if  the 
pubUcation  continue,  it  is  to  continue  in  its 
pre-ent  form. 

**  As  Mr.  Sotheby  says  that  he  did  not 
write  this  letter,  &c.  I  am  ready  to  believe 
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him ;  but  for  the  firmness  of  my  former  per* 
suasion,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  can 
inform  you  how  sincerely  I  err^  on  this 
point.  He  has  also  the  note  —  or,  at  least, 
nad  it,  for  I  gave  it  to  him  with  my  verbal 
comments  thereupon.  As  to  '  Beppo,'  I  will 
not  alter  or  suppress  a  syllable  for  any  man's 
pleasure  but  my  own. 

"  You  may  tell  them  this ;  and  add,  that 
nothing  but  force  or  necessity  shall  stir  me 
one  step  towards  places  to  which  they  would 
wring  me. 

"  u  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me 
know.  If  '  Beppo '  pleases,  you  shall  have 
more  in  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  mood. 
And  so  *  Good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Lieutenant.'  Yours,  ftc." 


LiTTBB  817.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

M  Piiasso  MoooilgOt  Canal  Grande, 
Venice,  June  1. 1818. 

**  Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  as 
yet,  of  Canto  fourth,  and  it  has  by  no  means 
settled  its  fate, -^  at  least,  does  not  tell  me 
how  the  *  Poeshie '  has  been  received  by  the 
public.  But,  I  suspect,  no  great  things,  — 
firstlv,  fit>m  Murray  s  '  horrid  stillness ;'  se- 
concUy,  fi'om  what  you  say  about  the  stanxas 
running  into  each  other  >,  which  I  take  not 
to  be  tfoun,  but  a  notion  you  have  been 
dinned  with  among  the  Blues.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  terza  rima  of  the  Italians,  which 
always  rtifif  on  and  in,  may  have  led  me  into 
experiments,  and  carelessness  into  conceit — 
or  conceit  into  carelessness — in  either  of 
which  events  failure  will  be  probable,  and 
my  fiiir  woman,  '  supeme,'  end  in  a  fish  > ; 
so  tliat  Childe  Harold  will  be  like  the  mer- 
maid, my  family  crest,  with  the  fourth  Canto 
for  a  tail  thereunto.  I  won't  quarrel  with 
the  public,  however,  for  the  '  Bulgars '  are 
generallv  ri^t ;  and  if  I  miss  now,  I  may 
hit  another  time : — and  so,  the  'gods  give 
>y.' 

You  like  Beppo,  that's  ri^t.  I  have 
not  had  the  Fudges  yet,  but  live  in  hopes. 
I  need  not  sav  that  your  successes  are  mme. 
By  the  way,  Lydia  White  is  here,  and  has 
just  borrowed  my  copy  of  '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

"  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece 
of  vulgar  coxcombry  you  might  expect  ftom 
his  situation.  He  is  a  good  man,  with  some 
poetical  elements  in  his  chaos ;  but  spoilt  by 
the  Christ-Church. Hospital  and  a  Sunday 


us  JO 


J  I  had  laM,  1  think,  in  my  letter  to  hfm,  that  thit 
practice  of  canylns  one  itanaa  Into  another  waa  **  fome- 
thtng  like  taking  on  honea  another  itage  without  bait* 
taig.'* 

*  i**  Deainat  in  plaoem  molier  fomoia  tupaiie."^ 
Hob.] 
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newspaper, — to  say  nothing  of  die  Surrey 
BBol,  wntch  conceited  him  into  a  martyr. 
But  he  is  a  good  man.  When  I  saw  '  Ri- 
mini '  in  MS.,  I  told  him  that  I  deemed  it 
good  poetry  at  bottom,  disfigured  only  bv  a 
strange  style.  His  answer  was,  that  his 
style  was  a  system,  or  vpon  tyttan,  or  some 
such  cant ;  and,  when  a  man  talks  of  system, 
his  case  is  hopeless :  so  I  said  no  more  to 
him,  and  very  liHle  to  any  one  else. 

**  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases 
tortured  into  compound  barbarisms  to  be  oU 
English ;  and  we  may  say  of  it  as  Aimwell 
says  of  Captain  Gibbet's  regiment,  when  the 
Captain  calls  it  an  '  old  corps/  — '  the  oldtH 
in  Europe,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  uniform.' 
He  sent  out  his  '  Foliage '  by  Percy  Shelley 
*  *  *,  and,  of  all  the  meflia)Ie  Centaurs  that 
were  ever  begotten  by  Self4ove  upon  a 
Night-mare,  I  Uiink  this  monstrous  Sagittary 
the  most  prodigious.  He  (Leigh  H.)  is  an 
honest  charlatan,  who  has  persiuided  nimself 
into  a  belief  of  his  own  impostures,  and  talks 
Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  taking 
himself  (as  poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  Atmself  in 
the  Morning  Post)  for  Votes  in  both  senses,  or 
nonsenses,  of  the  word.  Did  vou  look  at  the 
translations  of  his  own  which  he  prefers  to 
Pope  and  Cowper,  and  says  so  ?  i — Did  you 
read  his  skimble-skamble  about  Wordsworth 
being  at  the  head  of  his  own  j>rcfif$tkm  >,  in 
the  eyet  of  thote  who  followed  it  ?  I  thought 
that  poetry  was  an  art,  or  an  aUribute,  and 
not  a  profeMOtm;  —  but  be  it  one,  is  that 
♦••••♦  at  the  head  otyour  profession 
in  ffour  eves  ?  Ill  be  curst  if  he  is  of  mne^ 
or  ever  shall  be.  He  is  the  only  one  of  us 
(but  of  us  he  is  not)  whose  coronation  I 
would  oppose.  Let  them  take  Scott,  Camp- 
bell, Crabbe,  or  you,  or  me,  or  any  of  the 
living,  and  throne  him  ; — but  not  this  new 
Jacob  Behmen,  this  ♦♦*•••  whose 
pride  mi^t  have  kept  him  true,  even  had 
(lis  principles  turned  as  perverted  as  his  tai" 
ditant  poetry. 

"  But  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  father — see  his  Odes  to  all  the  BCasters 
Hunt ;  — a  good  husband  —  see  his  Sonnet 
to  Mrs.  Hunt ;  —  a  good  friend  —  see  his 
Epistles  to  different  people  ;  —  and  a  great 
coxcomb  and  a  very  vulvar  person  in  every 
thing  about  him.  But  that's  not  his  fault, 
but  of  circumstances. ' 

1  ['*  My  trantlatiom  from  Homer  are  an  experiment 
huw  fkr  I  oottld  gire  the  Intelligent  reader,  who  if  no 
icholar,  a  stronger  lenie  of  the  natural  energy  of  the 
original,  than  has  yet  been  ftirnlihed  him.  Cowper'i 
poetical  vigour  wai  ipoUed  by  the  orer-frigldity  of  hit 
conititution ;  and  Pope,  in  that  elegant  mistake  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  called  Homer's  Iliad,  turns  the  Dodo- 
nean  oak  of  his  original  into  smooth  little  toys,"  Ac.  Ac 
—  BtuWi  FtiUage,  p.  Si.] 
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"  I  do  not  know  any  good  modd  for 
life  of  Sheridan  but  ttiat  isi  Savage. 
collect,  however,  dut  the  life  of  sudi  a  man 
may  be  made  fiir  more  amusing  than  if  he 
had  been  a  WDberforce ;  ^-  and  diia  with- 
out offendingthe  living,  or  inaultii^  the 
dead.    The  Whigs  abuse  him ;   however, 
he  never  lef^  them,  and  such  blunderen 
deserve  neither  credit  nor  compaasion.— 
As  for  his  creditors, — remember,  Sheridan 
never  had  a  shilling,  and  was  thrown,  with 
mat  powers  and  passions,  into  the  thtdt  of 
the  world,  and  placed  upon  the  pmnade  of 
success,  with  no  other  external  means  to 
support  him  in  his  elevadon.    Did  Pox*** 
pay  kit  debts? — ot  did  Sheridan  take  a  sulv 
scription?  Was  the  *  *'s  drunkenness  more 
excusable  than  his?  Were  his  intrigues  more 
notorious  than  those  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries? and  is  his  memory  to  be  blasted,  and 
theirs  respected  ?  Don*t  let  yourself  be  led 
away  by  clamour,  but  compare  him  with  the 
coahtioner  Fox,  and  the  pensioner  Burke, 
as  a  man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred 
thousand  in  personal  views,  and  with  none 
in  talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  <mL 
Without  means,  without  connexion,  without 
character,  (which  might  be  fidse  at  first, 
and  make  him  mad  anerwards  from  despe- 
ration,) he  beat  them  all,  in  aU  he  ever 
attempted.    But  alas,  poor  human  nature ! 
Good  night -^  or  radier,    morning.     It  is 
four,  and  the  dawn  gleams  over  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  unshadows  the  Rialto.    I  must 
to    bed;  up    all    ni^t — but,  as  Geoige 
Philpot  says,  '  it's  life,  though,  H^witu^   it's 
lifel*  Ever  yours,  B. 

''Excuse  errors — no  time  for  revision. 
The  post  goes  out  at  noon,  and  I  shan't  be 
up  tnen.  I  will  write  again  soon  about 
your  plan  for  a  publication." 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
which  tms  last  series  of  letters  comprises, 
he  had  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
lodgings  in  an  extremely  narrow  street 
called  the  Spezieria,  at  the  house  of  the 
linendraper,  to  whose  lady  he  devoted 
so  mucn  of  his  thoughts.  That  he  was, 
for  the  time,  attached  to  this  person, — 
as  far  as  a  passion  so  transient  can  de- 
serve the  name  of  attachment,  —  is  evident 

*  [**  Wordsworth  Is  generally  feit,  among  his  own 
jmi^wms,  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.**— A.  p.  14] 

>  I  had,  in  first  transcrlUng  the  above  letter  for  the 
press,  omitted  the  whole  of  this  causUc,  and,  perhaps, 
OTor-seTere  character  of  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  the  tone  of  that 
gentlenian*s  book  haTlng»  as  fkr  as  himself  Is  oonoeraed, 
released  me  fhNn  all  those  scruples  which  prompted  the 
suppression,  I  hare  considered  mysdf  at  liberty  to  rsstora 
the  passage. 
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from  his  whole  oondact.  The  language  of 
his4etterB  shows  sufficiently  how  much  the 
novelty  of  this  forekn  tie  had  caught  his 
fiuicy ;  and  to  the  A^netians,  among  whom 
such  arrangements  are  mere  matters  of 
course*  the  assiduity  with  which  he  attended 
his  Signora  to  the  theatre,  and  the  ridottos, 
was  a  sul^iect  of  much  amusement.  It  was 
with  difficulty,  indeed,  that  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed tipon  to  absent  himself  from  her  so 
long  as  to  admit  of  that  hasty  visit  to  the 
Immortal  City,  out  of  which  one  of  his  own 
noblest  titles  to  immortality  sprung;  and 
having,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  drunk 
in  more  inspiration  from  all  he  saw  than, 
in  a  less  excited  state,  possibly,  he  mi^ht 
have  imbibed  in  years,  he  again  hurried 
beck,  without  extending  his  journey  to 
Naples, — having  written  to  the  fair  Mari- 
anna  to  meet  bun  at  some  distance  from 
Venice. 

Besides  some  seasonable  acts  of  liberality 
to  the  husband,  who  had,  it  seems,  failed  in 
trade,  he  also  presented  to  the  lady  herself 
a  handsome  set  of  diamonds  ;  and  there  is 
an  anecdote  related  in  reference  to  this  gift, 
which  shows  the  exceeding  easiness  and 
forbearance  of  his  disposition  towards  those 
who  had  ac^ired  an^  hold  on  his  heart. 
A  casket,  which  was  for  sale,  being  one  day 
offered  to  him,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
on  discovering  them  to  be  the  same  jewels 
which  he  had,  not  long  before,  presented  to 
his  &ir  fiivourite,  and  which  had,  by  some  iin- 
romantic  means,  found  their  way  back  into 
the  market.  Without  enquiring,  however, 
any  frirther  into  the  circumstances,  he  gene^ 
rously  repurchased  the  casket,  and  presented 
it  to  the  lady  once  more,  good-humouredly 
taxing  her  with  the  very  little  estimation  in 
which,  as  it  appeared,  she  held  his  presents. 

I  [Of  this  Count  Grittl,  a  oelebratad  poet  and  hu- 
mortalt,  soraral  aimuiiiig  anecdotoB  are  told  bjr  Mr.  Roie: 
e.  g.  **  Having  arrived  at  Vioenaa,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  Racoaro  waters,  knowing  the  proverbial  cu- 
riosity of  the  natives,  and  observing  the  general  hubbub 
excited  by  his  presence,  he  retired  into  a  coffee-house, 
called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  down  an  account  in 
verse  of  his  *  Mrth,  parenUge,  and  education,'  and  left  it 
§or  the  information  of  tlie  curious  Impertinents  of  the 
place:— 

**  Nobili,  dttadlni,  a  mercadanti, 
Uomini,  donne,  popol  di  Vloensa, 
Che  interrogate  cavaUeri  e  fkntl 
Per  aver  de'  miei,  fattl  oonosoensa, 
B  ml  adoochiate  il  da  dietro  el  d*avantl 
Per  pesarml  In  soctansa  e  in  apparenta, 
Eccovl  tutto  eld  che  mi  risguarda  I 
E  andate  a  letto,  perchd  I'ora  d  tarda. 

**  II  mio  name  h  Francesco,  aUa*  Checoo, 
Son  GritU  dl  ftamigUa  e  in  linea  torU 
Seendo  da  quell*  Andrea  ft^  doge  e  beoco, 
n  dl  eui  llgllo  s'adoperb  alia  Porta. 
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To  whatever  extent  this  unsentimental 
incident  may  have  had  a  share  in  dispelling 
the  romance  of  his  passion,  it  is  certain  that, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelvemonth, 
he  began  to  nnd  his  lodgings  in  the  Spezieria 
inconvenient,  and  accordingly  entered  into 
treaty  with  Count  Gritti  >  for  his  palace  on 
the  Grand  Canal, — engaging  to  give  for  it 
what  is  considered,  I  believe,  a  large  rent  in 
Venice,  200  louis  a  year.  On  finding,  how- 
eve^,  that,  in  the  counterpart  of  the  lease 
brought  for  his  signature,  a  new  clause 
had  been  introduc^,  prohibiting  him  not 
only  from  underletting  the  house,  in  case 
he  should  leave  Venice,  but  from  even  al- 
lowing any  of  his  own  firiends  to  occupy  it 
during  his  occasional  absence,  he  declined 
closing  on  such  terms  ;  and  resenting  so 
material  a  departure  from  the  original  en- 
gagement, declared  in  society,  that  he  would 
nave  no  objection  to  give  the  same-  rent, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  exorbitant,  for 
any  other  palace  in  Venice,  however  infe- 
rior, in  all  respects,  to  Count  Ghritti's.  After 
such  an  announcement,  he  was  not  likely  to 
remain  long  unhoused ;  and  the  Countess 
Mocenigo  having  offered  him  one  of  her 
three  palazzi,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  he  re- 
moved to  this  house  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year,  and  continued  to  occupy  it 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Venice. 

Highly  censurable,  in  point  of  morally 
and  decorum,  as  was  his  course  of  me 
while  under  the  roof  of  Madame  Segati,  it 
was  (with  pain  I  am  forced  to  confess)  ve- 
nial m  comparison  with  the  strange,  head- 
long career  of  licence  to  which,  when  weaned 
from  that  connexion,  he  so  unrestrainedly 
and,  it  may  be  added,  defyingly  abandoned 
himself.  Of  the  state  of  nis  mind  on  leav- 
ing England  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 

Sono  magro  pooo  meno  d'uno  steooo. 
La  fronte  ho  calva  e  la  veduta  oorta, 
L'anno  aflbrrami  il  cul*  quarantunesimo, 
Bd  ho  meoo  la  fade  del  battesimo." 

**  Boor,  burgher,  baron,  bom  of  better  root, 
Vioentines  all,  (to  make  a  general  clearance,) 
Who  stand  and  stare,  and  question  horse  and  foot 
Of  me  and  my  aibirs,  in  hopes  to  bear  hence 
Some  fing-end  of  a  tale  or  foolish  bruit — 
You  who  would  sift  me,  substance  and  appearance, 
Have  whatsoe'er  concerns  my  style  and  state. 
And  get  to  bed,  good  people ;  for  it's  late  I 

**  Francisco  chrlsten'd,  Grlttl  bom  and  suckled 
I  am  descended,  in  a  twisted  sort. 
From  that  fam*d  Andrea,  sometime  doge  and  cuckold. 
Whose  son  so  stoutly  stlrr'd  him  at  the  Port. 
I'm  lean  as  Pharaoh's  kine,  in  wedlock  buckled. 
But  childless ;  therewithal  am  bald,  and  short 
Of  sight —not  one  and  forty— if  you  doubt  me, 
I've  my  baptismal  register  about  me." 

Letters flrom  lUUfft  vol.  i.  p.  SOS.] 
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convey  fooie  idm,  and,  among  tiie  fa«Kng» 
that  went  to  make  up  that  aeU^centred 
spirit  of  resistance  wkicn  he  then  opposed 
to  his  Ate,  was  an  indignant  sconi  of  his 
own  countrymen  for  the  wrongs  he  thoucht 
they  had  done  him.  For  a  time,  the  kinolv 
sentiments  which  he  still  harboured  towards 
Lady  Byron»  and  a  sort  of  vague  hope, 
pf™p«,  that  all  would  yet  come  richt 
again,  kept  his  mind  in  a  mood  somewhat 
more  softened  and  docile,  as  well  as  suffi- 
ciently under  the  influence  of  Eng^  opinion 
to  prerent  his  breaking  out  into  such  open 
rebellion  against  it,  as  he  unluckily  did 
afterwards. 

By  the  fidlure  of  the  attempted  mediation 
with  Lady  Byron,  his  last  fank  with  home 
was  serered ;  while,  notwithstanding  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusiTe  life  which  he  had  led 
at  Geneva,  there  was  as.  yet,  he  found,  no 
cessation  of  the  slanderous  wsrfore  against 
his  character  ;  — the  same  busv  and  misre- 
presenting spirit  which  had  tracked  his  every 
step  at  home  having,  with  no  less  malicious 
watchfulness,  domd  him  into  eiile.  To 
this  persuasion,  for  which  he  had  but  too 
much  guilds,  was  added  all  that  an  imamn- 
ation  hke  his  could  lend  to  truth, — all  Uiat 
he  was  left  to  interpret,  in  his  own  way,  of 
the  absent  and  the  silent,  —  till,  at  length, 
arming  himself  against  fended  enemies  and 
wrongs,  and,  with  the  condition  (as  it 
seemed  to  him)  of  an  outlaw,  asimming  also 
the  desperation,  he  resolved,  as  his  country- 
men would  not  do  justice  to  the  better  parts 
of  his  nature,  to  have,  at  least,  the  perverse 
satis&ction  of  braving  and  shocking  them 
with  the  worst.    It  is  to  this  feehng,  I  am 

>  The  following  an  ntraoU  froai  «  lattar  of  ShoUif  *• 
to  a  fHond  at  ttdi  ttno  t— 

«  Vtnioo,  Auinat,  181S. 

**  We  cama  from  Padua  hlCiiar  In  a  gondola  i  and  tha 
gondolier,  anong  other  thlngi,  wtthoot  anj  hint  on  our 
part,  h€san  talking  of  Lord  Byron.  He  aaid  he  wai  a 
*  a  Gioranetto  IngleM,'  with  a  *  noma  ttravagante,'  who 
Ured  very  Inxurlouily,  and  qwnt  great  rami  of  money. 

**  At  three  o*cloek  I  oalled  on  Lord  Byron.  He  wai 
delighted  to  tee  me,  and  our  flnt  eonreriatkm  of  ooune 
oontltted  In  tlie  object  of  our  Tldt  He  took  me  in  bif 
gondola,  acroit  the  I«gana,  to  a  long,  itrandy  mnd, 
which  defonde  Venioe  from  the  Adrlatle.  When  we  dif- 
embarked,  we  found  hit  horiei  waiting  for  us,  and  we 
rode  along  the  nndt,  talking.  Our  conrenation  oon- 
ilfted  In  hlftorlet  of  hlf  own  wounded  feelingi,  and 
qnettloni  at  to  my  aflhlrt,  with  great  profetiloni  of 
frlendihlp  and  regard  for  me.  He  tald  that  if  he  had 
been  In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery  aOrir,  he 
would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  hare  prerented 
inch  a  decUlon.  He  talked  of  literary  mattert,-.hii 
fourth  canto,  which  he  says  Is  very  good,  and  Indeed 
repeated  some  stanaas,  of  grea  energy,  to  me.  When 
we  returned  to  his  palaoe,  whkfa  Is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
hi  Yeniee."  ftc.  *c 
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convinced,  for  more  than  to  any  depraved 
taste  for  such  a  course  of  life,  that  the 
extravagances  to  which  he  now,  for  a  short 
time,  gave  loose,  are  to  be  attributed.     The 
exciting  eflect^  indeed,  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
istence while  it  lasted,  both  upon  his  spirits 
and  his  genius,  —  so  like  what,  as  he  himnrtf 
teUs  us,  was  always  produced  in  .him  by  a 
state  of  contest  and  defiance^ — showed  how 
much  of  thtt  latter  foeliqg  must  have  been 
mixed  with  his  excesses.     The  altered  dba- 
imcter  too  of  his  letters  in  this  respect 
cannot  foil,  I  think,  to  be  remarked  by  ^ 
reader,  —  there  bem^  with  an  evident  in- 
crease of  intellectual  vigour,  a  tone  of  vio- 
lence and  brmvado  breskiog  out  in  them 
continually,  which  marks  t&  h^  pitch  of 
re-action  to  which  he  had  now  wound  up 
his  temper. 

In  net,  BO  for  from  the  powers  of  his 
intellect  being  at  all  weakened  or  dissi- 
pated bythefleirrmilaiitie8,hewa8,perfaapB, 
at  no  time  of  his  fife,  so  actively  in  thenill 
possession  of  all  its  energies ;  udhis  friend 
Shelley,  who  went  to  Venice,  at  this  period, 
to  see  him>,  used  to  say,  that  all  ne  ob- 
served of  the  workings  of  Byron's  mind, 
during  his  visit,  gave  mm  a  for  higher  idea 
of  its  powers  than  he  had  ever  before  en- 
tertained. It  was,  indeed,  then  that  Shelley 
sketched  out,  and  chiefly  wrote,  his  poem  of 
"  Julian  and  Maddalo,"  m  the  bitter  of  which 
personages  he  has  so  picturesquely  shadowed 
forth  his  noble  friend «  ;  and  the  allusions  to 
"  the  Swan  of  Albion,  *  in  his  "  Lines  writ- 
ten among  the  Euganean  Hills,"  were  also, 
I  understand,  the  result  of  the  same  access 
of  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 


li 


*  In  the  prefooe  also  to  this  poem,  nndar  the  flctltieaB 
name  of  Count  Maddalo,  the  following  Jose  and  atrlUag 
portrait  of  Lord  Byron  is  drawn :  — 

**  He  Is  a  person  of  the  most  consummate  genins,  and 
capable,  if  he  would  direct  his  energies  to  such  an  end, 
of  becoming  the  redeemerof  his  degraded  country.  Bat 
It  Is  his  weakness  to  be  proud :  he  derlTes,  from  a  com- 
parison of  his  own  extraordinary  mind  with  the  dwaiSsh 
intellects  that  surround  him,  an  Intense  apprehension  of 
the  nothingness  of  human  life.  His  ifassinns  and  his 
powers  are  Incomparably  greater  than  those  of  other 
men,  and  Instead  of  the  latter  baring  been  employed  fai 
curbing  the  former,  they  hare  mutually  lent  each  otiier 
strength.  His  ambition  preys  upon  itself  Ibr  want  of 
oblects  which  it  can  eonsldcr  worttty  of  exertion.  I  say 
that  Maddalo  is  proud,  beoanae  I  can  find  ne  other  word 
to  express  the  eoneentred  and  impetieni  feeltaigt  wliich 
consume  him ;  but  it  Is  on  his  own  hopes  and  afltetSoos 
only  that  he  seems  to  tram|de,  for  in  social  llfo  no  hunun 
being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient,  and  unassuming  than 
Maddalo.  He  U  checrfol,  Ikank,  and  witty.  His  mors 
serious  conTersation  Is  a  sort  of  Intosioatlon.  He  hm 
trareUed  much ;  and  there  Is  an  Inexpressible  chann  in 
his  relation  of  his  adrentures  In  diflbrent  eoontrles.**— 
[See  BTaoKiANA.] 
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In  speakiog'of  the  Venetian  women,  in 
one  of  the  preceding  letters.  Lord  Byron,  it 
will  he  recollected,  remarks,  that  the  beautj 
for  which  they  were  once  so  celebrated  is 
no  longer  now  to  be  found  among  the 
**  Dame,"  or  higher  orders,  but  all  under  the 
"fiuadoli,*  or  Kerchief,  of  the  lower.  It 
was,  unluckily,  among  these  latter  specimens 
of  the  **  bel  sangue,"  of  Venice  that  he  now, 
by  a  suddenness  of  descent  in  the  scale  of 
refinement,  lor  which  nothing  but  the  present 
wayward  state  of  his  miikl  can  account, 
chose  to  select  the  companions  of  his  dis- 
engaged hours ;  —  and  an  additional  proof 
that,  in  this  short,  daring  career  of  libertinism, 
he  was  but  desperately  seeking  reEef  for  a 
wronged  and  mortified  spirit,  and 

**  What  to  iu  seem'd  guilt  might  be  but  woe/*  — 

is  that,  more  than  once,  of  an  erening,  when 
his  house  has  been  in  the  possession  of  such 
visitants,  he  has  been  known  to  hurry  away 
in  his  gondola,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  upon  the  water,  as  if  hating  to 
return  to  his  home.  It  is,  indeed,  certain, 
that  to  this  least  defensible  portion  of  his 
whole  life  he  always  looked  back,  durine 
the  short  remainder  of  it,  with  painful  selN 
reproach ;  and  among  the  causes  of  the 
detestation  which  he  afterwards  felt  for 
Venice,  this  recollection  of  the  excesses  to 
which  he  had  there  abandoned  himself  was 
not  the  least  prominent. 

The  most  distinguished  and,  at  last,  the 
reigning  fiivourite  of  all  this  unworthy  Harem 
was  a  woman  named  Margarita  Cogni,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  one  of  these 
letters,  and  who,  from  the  trade  of  her 
husband,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Forjoarina.  A  portrait  of  this  handsome 
\rira^,  drawn  by  Harlowe  when  at  Venice, 
havmg  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  friends  after  the  death  of  that  artist, 
the  noble  poet,  on  bein^  applied  t6  for  some 
particulars  of  his  herome,  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter on  the  subject,  firom  which  the  following 
are  extracts:— 

^  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita 
Cogni,  you  shall  be  told  it,  though  it  may  be 
let^hy. 

^  Her  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the 
old  time;  her  figure,  though  perhaps  too 
tall,  is  not  less  fine— -and  taken  altogether 
in  the  national  dress. 

"In the  summer  of  1817,  Hobhouse  and 
myself  were  sauntering  on  horseback  along 
the  Brenta  one  evening,  when,  amongst  a 
group  of  peasants,  we  remarked  two  girls  as 
the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for  some  time. 
About  this  period,  there  had  been  neat 
distress  in  the  country,  and  I  had  a  little 


relieved  some  of  the  people.  Generosily 
makes  a  neat  figure  at  very  little  cost  in 
Venetian  Uvres,  and  mine  had  probablv  been 
exaggerated  as  an  Englishman^.  Whether 
they  remarked  us  looking  at  them  or  no,  I 
know  not ;  but  one  of  them  called  out  to  me 
in  Venetian,  'Why  do  not  you,  who  relieve 
others,  think  of  us  also  ?'  I  turned  round 
and  answered  her  —  'Cara,  tu  sei  troppo 
bella  e  giovane  per  aver*  bisogna  del'  soccorso 
mio.'  She  answered,  *  If  you  saw  my  hut 
and  my  food,  you  would  not  say  so.'  All 
this  passed  half  jestingly,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  her  for  some  days. 

"  A  fi3w  evenings  after,  we  met  with  these 
two  gu>ls  again,  and  they  addressed  us  more 
seriously,  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement  They  were  cousins ;  Margarita 
married,  the  other  single.  As  I  doubted  still 
of  the  circumstances,  I  took  the  business  in 
a  different  light,  and  made  an  appointm^it 
with  them  for  the  next  evening.  In  short, 
in  a  few  evenings  we  arranged  our  aflairs, 
and  for  a  long  space  of  time  she  was  the 
only  one  who  preserved  over  me  an  ascen- 
dency which  was  often  disputed,  and  never 
impaired. 

"The  reasons  of  this  were,  firstly,  her 
person ; — very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  face, 
very  fine  black  eyes.  She  was  two-and- 
twenty  vears  old,  *  «  *  She  was,  besides,  a 
thorough  Venetian  in  her  dialect,  in  her 
thoughts,  in  her  countenance,  in  every  thing, 
with  all  their  nahete  and  pantaloon  humour. 
Besides,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  could  not  plague  me  with  letters, — 
exc^t  twice  that  she  paid  sixpence  to  a 
pubhc  scribe,  under  the  piazza,  to  make  a 
letter  for  her,  upon  some  occasion  when  I 
was  ill  and  could  not  see  her.  In  other 
respects,  she  was  somewhat  fierce  and  *pr^ 
potente,'  that  is,  overbearing,  and  used  to 
walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  no  very 
fjreat  r^^ard  to  time,  place,  nor  persons ;  and 
if  she  round  any  women  in  her  way,  she 
knocked  them  down. 

'*  When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  '  relar 
zione'  (liaison)  with  la  Signora  Segati,  who 
was  silly  enough  one  evening  at  Dolo,  accom* 
panied  by  some  of  her  female  fiiends,  to 
threaten  her ;  for  the  gossips  of  the  villeggi- 
atura  had  ahready  found  out,  by  the  neighing 
of  my  horse  one  evening,  that  I  used  to  '  ride 
late  in  the  night'  to  meet  the  Fomarina. 
Mai^garita  threw  back  her  veil  (fazziolo),  and 
replied  in  very  explicit  Venetian, '  You  are 
not  his  wife :  I  am  not  his  wife :  you  are  his 
Donna,  and  J  am  ius  Donna :  your  husband 
is  a  beccOf  and  mine  is  another.  For  the 
rest,  what  right  have  you  to  reproach  me  ? 
If  he  prefers  me  to  you,  is  it  my  fioilt  ?   If 
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you  wish  to  lecnre  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoal-Btring.  But  do  not  think  to  speak 
to  me  without  a  reply,  because  you  happen 
to  be  richer  than  I  am.*  Haring  delivered 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence  (which  I 
translate  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  a  by- 
stander), she  went  on  her  way,  leaving  a 
numerous  audience  with  Madame  Segati,  to 
ponder  at  her  leisure  on  the  dialogue  be- 
tween them. 

'*  When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter, 
she  followed ;  and  as  she  found  herself  out 
to  be  a  &vourite,  she  came  to  me  pretty 
often.  But  she  had  inordinate  self4oye,  and 
was  not  tolerant  of  other  women.  At  the 
'  Cavalchina,'  the  masked  ball  on  the  last 
night  of  the  carnival,  where  all  the  world 
ffoes,  she  snatched  off  the  mask  of  Madame 
Contarini,  a  lady  noble  by  birth,  and  decent 
in  conduct,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
she  happened  to  be  leaning  on  my  arm. 
You  may  suppose  what  a  curaed  noise  this 
made ;  but  tnis  is  only  one  of  her  pranks. 

"  At  last  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband, 
and  one  evening  ran  away  to  my  house.  I  told 
her  this  would  not  do :  she  said  she  would 
lie  in  the  street,  but  not  go  back  to  him ; 
that  he  beat  her  (the  gentle  tigress  I),  spent 
her  money,  and  scamfidously  n^lected  her. 
As  it  was  midnight  I  let  her  stay,  and  next 
day  diere  was  no  moving  her  at  all.  Her 
husband  came,  roaring  and  crying,  and  en- 
treating her  to  come  back  :  —  not  she  I  He 
then  applied  to  the  police,  and  they  applied 
to  me :  I  told  them  and  her  husband  to  take 
her;  I  did  not  want  her;  she  had  come,  and 
I  could  not  fling  her  out  of  the  window ;  but 
they  might  conduct  her  through  that  or  the 
door  if  Uiey  chose  it  She  went  before  the 
commissary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with 
that  *  becco  ettico,'  as  she  called  the  poor 
man,  who  had  a  phthisic.  In  a  few  days  she 
ran  away  mm.  After  a  precious  piece  of 
work,  she  fixed  herself  in  my  house,  really 
and  truly  without  my  consent ;  but,  owing 
to  my  indolence,  and  not  being^  able  to  keep 
my  countenance,  for  if  I  began  in  a  rage,  she 
always  finished  by  making  me  laugh  with 
some  Venetian  pantaloonery  or  another;  and 
the  gipsy  knew  this  well  enough,  as  well 
as  her  other  powers  of  persuasion,  and  ex- 
erted them  with  the  usual  tact  and  success 
of  all  she-things ;  high  and  low,  they  are  all 
aUke  for  that. 

**  Madame  Benzoni  also  took  her  under 
her  protection,  and  then  her  head  turned. 
She  was  always  in  extremes,  either  crying 
or  laughing ;  and  so  fierce  when  angered,  that 
she  was  the  terror  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren —  for  she  had  the  strength  of  an  Ama- 
lon,  with  the  temper  of  MedeA.    She  was  a 


fine  animal,  but  cpiite  untameaUe.  /  was 
i  the  only  person  that  could  at  all  keep  her  in 
any  order,  and  when  she  saw  me  really  angry 
(which  they  tell  me  is  a  savage  svht),  &e 
subsided.  But  she  had  a  thounnd  fooleries. 
In  her  fiuxiolo,  the  dress  of  the  lower  orders, 
she  looked  beautifid ;  but,  alas  I  she  longed 
for  a  hat  and  feathers ;  and  all  I  could  say 
or  do  (and  I  said  much)  could  not  prevent 
this  travestie.  I  put  the  first  into  tne  fire ; 
but  I  got  tired  ot  bumine  them,  before  she 
did  of  buying  them,  so  mat  she  made  her- 
self a  figure  —  for  they  did  not  at  all  become 
her. 

"  Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  with  a 
tail — like  a  lady,  forsooth  ;  nothing  would 
serve  her  but  'Tabita  colla  oouoj*  or  cua, 
(that  is  the  Venetian  for  '  la  cola,'  the  tul 
or  train,)  and  as  her  cursed  pronunciation  of 
the  woid  made  me  laugh,  there  was  an  end 
of  all  controversy,  and  she  dragged  this  dia- 
bolical tail  after  her  every  where. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women 
and  stopped  my  letters.  I  found  her  one 
day  pondering  over  one.  She  used  to  try 
to  find  out  by  their  shape  whether  they 
were  feminine  or  no ;  and  she  used  to  la- 
ment her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied  her 
alphabet,  on  purpose  (as  she  declared)  to 
open  all  letters  addresised  to  me  and  read 
their  contents. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her 
housekeeping  qualities.  After  she  came  into 
my  house  as  'donna  di  govemo,'  the  ex- 
penses were  reduced  to  less  than  half,  and 
every  body  did  their  duty  better  —  the 
apartments  were  kept  in  order,  and  every 
thingand  every  body  else,  except  herself. 

"  That  she  had  a  sufficient  regard  for  me 
in  her  wild  way,  I  had  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve. I  will  mention  one.  In  the  autumn, 
one  day,  going  to  the  lido  with  my  gon- 
doliers, we  were  overtaken  b^  a  heavy  squall, 
and  the  gondola  put  in  peril  —  hats  blown 
away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  tumbling  sea, 
thunder,  rain^  in  torrents,  night  coming,  and 
wind  unceasinff.  On  our  return,  after  a 
tieht  struggle,  1  found  her  on  the  open  steps 
of  the  Mocenigo  palace,  on  the  Grrand  Ca- 
nal, with  her  great  black  eyes  flashing  through 
her  tears,  and  the  lon^  dark  hair,  which  was 
streaming,  drenched  with  rain,  over  her  brows 
and  breast.  She  was  perfectly  exposed  to 
the  storm ;  and  the  wind  blowing  her  hair 
and  dress  about  her  thin  tell  figure,  and  the 
lightning  flashing  round  her,  and  the  waves 
rolling  at  her  feet,  made  her  look  like  Medea 
alighted  from  her  chariot,  or  the  Sibyl  of  the 
tempest  that  was  rolling  around  her,  the 
only  living  thing  within  hail  at  that  moment 
except  ourselves.     On  seeing  me  safe,  she 
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did  not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  calling  out  to  me  — '  Ah ! 
can'  della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  per 
andar"  al'  Lido?'  (Ahl  dog  of  the  Virgin, 
is  this  a  time  to  go  to  Lido  ? )  ran  into  the 
house,  and  solaced  herself  witn  scolding  the 
boatmen  for  not  foreseeing  the  '  temporale.' 
I  am  told  by  the  servants  that  she  had  only 
been  prevented  from  coming  in  a  boat  to 
look  adfter  me,  by  the  refusal  of  all  the  eon- 
doliers  of  the  canal  to  put  out  into  the  nar- 
bour  in  such  a  moment ;  and  that  then  she 
sat  down  on  the  steps  in  all  the  thickest  of 
the  squall,  and  would  neither  be  removed 
nor  comforted.  Her  jo^  at  seeing  me  again 
was  moderately  mixed  with  ferocity,  and  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  tigress  over  her  recovered 
cubs. 

**  But  her  reign  drew  near  a  close.  She 
became  quite  ungovernable  some  months  af- 
ter }  and  a  concurrence  of  complaints,  some 
true,  and  many  fabe  —  ' a  favourite  has  no 
friends'  —  determined  me  to  part  with  her. 
I  told  her  quietly  that  she  must  return  home, 
(she  had  acquired  a  sufficient  provision  for 
herself  and  mother,  &c.  in  my  service,)  and 
she  refused  to  quit  the  house.  I  was  firm, 
and  she  went  threatening  knives  and  revenge. 
I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  knives  drawn 
before  her  time,  and  that  if  she  chose  to 
begin,  there  was  a  knife,  and  fork  also,  at 
her  service  on  the  table,  and  that  intimida* 
tion  would  not  do.  The  next  day,  while  I 
was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in,  (having  broken 
open  a  glass  door  that  led  from  the  hall  be- 
low to  the  staircase,  by  way  of  prologue,) 
and,  advancing  straight  up  to  the  table, 
snatched  the  knife  from  my  hand,  cutting  me 
slightly  in  the  thumb  in  the  operation.  Whe^ 
ther  dhe  meant  to  use  this  against  herself  or 
me,  I  know  not— probably  against  neither 
—  but  Fletcher  seized  her  by  the  arms,  and 
disarmed  her.  I  then  called  my  boatmen, 
and  desired  them  to  get  the  gondola  ready, 
and  conduct  her  to  her  own  house  again, 
seeing  carefully  that  she  did  herself  no  nils- 
chief  bv  the  way.  She  seemed  quite  quiet, 
and  walked  down  stairs.  I  resumed  my  dinner. 

"  We  heard  a  great  noise,  and  went  out, 
and  met  them  on  the  staircase,  carrying  her 
up  stairs.  She  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
caned.  That  she  intended  to  destroy  her- 
self, I  do  not  believe ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  fear  women  and  men  who  can't  swim 
have  of  deep  or  even  of  shallow  water,  (and 
the  Venetians  in  particular,  though  they  live 
on  the  waves,)  and  that  it  was  also  night, 
and  dark,  and  venr  cold,  it  shows  that  she 
had  iet  devilish  spirit  of  some  sort  within  her. 
They  had  got  her  out  without  much  diffi- 
culty or  damage,  excepting  the  salt  water  she 
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had  swallowed,  and  the  wetting  she  had  un- 
dergone. 

"  I  foresaw  her  intention  to  refix  herself, 
and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  enquiring  how  many 
hours  it  would  require  to  restore  her  from 
her  agitation  ;  and  he  named  the  time.  I 
then  said,  '  I  give  you  that  time,  and  more 
if  you  require  it ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
this  prescribed  period,  if  she  does  not  leave 
the  house,  /  will.' 

"  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They 
had  always  been  frightened  at  her,  and  were 
now  paralysed  :  thev  wanted  me  to  apply  to 
the  police,  to  guard  myself,  &c.  &c.  lilte  a 
pack  of  snivelling  servile  boobies  as  they 
were.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  thinking 
that  I  might  as  well  end  that  way  as  ano- 
ther; besides,  I  had  been  used  to  savage 
women,  and  knew  their  ways. 

**  I  had  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her 
recovery,  and  never  saw  her  since,  except 
twice  at  the  opera,  at  a  distance  amongst 
the  audience.  She  made  many  attempts  to 
return,  but  no  more  violent  ones.  And  this 
is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  &r  as  it 
relates  to  me. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very 
devout,  and  would  cross  herself  if  she  heard 
the  prayer  time  strike. 

**  She  was  quick  in  reply ;  as,  for  instance 
—  One  day  when  she  nad  made  me  very 
angry  with  beating  somebody  or  other,  I 
caUed  her  a  cow  (cow,  in  Italian,  is  a  sad  af- 
front). I  called  ner  '  vacca.'  She  turned 
round,  courtesied,  and  answered,  '  vacca  iua, 
'celenza'  (t.  e,  Eccelenza).  *  Your  cow, 
please  ^our  Excellency.'  In  short,  she  was, 
as  I  said  before,  a  very  fine  animal,  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  energy,  with  many 
good  and  several  amusing  qualities,  but  wild 
as  a  witch  and  fierce  as  a  demon.  She 
used  to  boast  publicly  of  her  ascendency 
over  me,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  other 
women,  and  assigning  for  it  sundry  reasons. 
True  it  was,  that  they  all  tried  to  get  her 
away,  and  no  one  succeeded  till  her  own  ab- 
surdity helped  them. 

"  I  omitted  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when 
I  reproached  her  for  snatching  Madame 
Contarini's  mask  ?t  the  Cavalchina.  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  she  was  a  lady  of  high 
birth,  '  una  Dama,'  &c.  She  answered,  *  Se 
ella  e  dama  mi  (io)  son  Veneziana;' — •  If 
she  is  a  lady,  I  am  a  Venetian.'  This  would 
have  been  nne  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  pride 
of  the  nation  rising  up  against  the  pride  of 
aristocracy  :  but,  alas !  Venice,  and  her  peo- 
ple, and  her  nobles,  are  alike  returning  fast 
to  the  ocean ;  and  where  there  is  no  inde- 

rindencT,  there  can  be  no  real  self-respect, 
belier  that  I  mistook  or  mis-stated  one  of 
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ber  phrases  m  inj  letter ;  it  shoiild  hare 
been^*  Can*  della  Madonna  cosa  Tuaf  tu  ? 
eslo  non  i  tempo  per  andai*  ik  lido  ?  " 

It  was  at  tkas  time,  as  we  shall  see  bjr  the 
letters  I  am  about  to  produce,  and  as  the 
features,  indeed,  of  the  pruyu?  itself  would 
but  too  vMoij  ittdicatey  tnat  he  eon- 
ceived,  sod  wrote  soaoe  part  of,  his  poem  of 


'Don  Juan  ;' — and  nerer  dkl  Dages 
finthfiilly,  and,  in  many  respects,  lamentably, 
reflect  every  Tariety  of  feeliBC^  and  whim, 
and  paasioa,  that,  hke  the  rack  of  antomn, 
swept  across  the  author's  nnnd  in  writiiig 
them.  Nothing  leas,  indeed,  than  that  sin> 
pilar  combination  of  attributes,  which  ex- 
isted and  were  in  full  activity  in  his  mind  at 
this  moment,  could  haye  somealed,  or  been 
capable  of  the  executiott  <^  such  a  woi^. 
The  cool  shrewdneas  of  age,  with  the  yitb^ 
city  and  glowiiv  temperament  ef  yotrth,— 
the  wit  of  a  Voltaire,  with  the  senaibaity 
of  a  RousseaUk^the  nnnute,  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  man  of  socie^,  with  the  ab- 
stract and  self-contemplatiTe  spirit  of  the 
poet, — a  susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest 
and  most  allectmg  in  hnmsn  virtue,  with  a 
deep,  withcarudg  ezpeiience  of  all  that  is  moat 
fatal  to  it,— the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of 
man's  imxed  and  inconsistent  nature,  now 
rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now  breathinff  of 
heaven, ^-such  was  the  Strang  assemblage 
of  contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  m 
the  same  mind,  and  aU  brought  to  bear,  in 
turn,  upon  the  same  task,  from  which  alone 
could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem, 
—  the  most  powmul  and,  in  many  respects, 
painful  display  of  the  versatility  of  genius 
that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages  to 
wonder  at  and  deplore. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  oorre^tond- 
ence,  —  having  thought  some  of  the  pre- 
cedinjs  observations  necessary,  not  only  to 
explain  to  the  reader  much  of  what  he  will 
find  in  these  letters,  but  to  account  to  him 
for  much  that  has  been  necessarily  omitted. 
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to  be  in  ^e  receipt  of  consadcrable 
Pray  do  not  neglect  tins  ;  you  have  no  idea 
to  what  inconvenience  yon  will  othemise 
put  me.  Hobhouse  had  some  absurd  notion 
about  die  disposal  of  this  money  in  snnoity 
(or  God  knows  what),  which  I  menly  fi»- 
tened  to  when  he  was  here  to  nvokl  squab- 
bles and  sermons ;  but  I  have  •ccasfon  fiir 
the  principal,  and  had  never  any  serious 
idea  of  appropriating  it  otherwise  than  to 
answer  my  personal  expenses.  Hobhouse^s 
wish  is,  if  possible,  to  fbrot  ma  back  to 
England  i  :  be  will  not  succeed  ;  and  if  he 
did,  I  would  not  stay.  I  hate  the  country, 
and  Mke  this  i  mid  att  fooMsh  opposition,  of 
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course,  merely  adds  to  the  feelii 
silence  makes  me  doubt  the  succem  of 
Canto  fourth.  If  it  has  fiuled,  I  will  make 
such  deduction  as  you  think  proper  and  hk 
from  the  original  agreement ;  but  I  couU 
wish  whatever  is  to  be  paid  were  nemkted 
to  me,  without  dday,  tiuxmgh  the  usual 
channel,  by  course  of  met* 

^  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  hemd  a 
word  from  Endand  since  ver^  earfy  in  May, 
I  have  made  the  eukgium  of  my  mendsy  or 
the  persons  who  call  themselves  so,  since  I 
have  written  so  often  and  In  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Thank  God  the  kmger  I  am  absent, 
the  less  cause  I  see 
or  its  livii^  contents. 

*'  I  am  yours. 


M 


B.' 


I  Deeply  to  ft,  (br  miuijr  recfcmi.  to  Iw  itigisrttod  tfMt 
thto  friendly  porpote  did  not  toeoeed. 


IS.  laia. 

"  Business  and  the  utter  and  inexpHcaUe 
sSence  of  all  117  correspondents  render  me 
impatient  and  troublesome.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hanson  for  a  balance  wludi  is  (or  ou^  to 
be)  in  his  hands ; — no  answer.  I  exacted 
the  messenger  with  the  Newstead  paper* 
two  months  a^  and,  instead  of  him,  1  re> 
ceived  a  requisition  to  prc»ceed  to  Geneva, 
which  (from  Hobhouse,  who  knows  my 
wishes  and  opinions  about  approaching  Ei^ 
land)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  tronUe  jfoa  to  pay  kito 
my  bankers'  immedkiiefy  whatever  sum  or 
suns  yon  can  make  it  convenient  to  do  on  1 
our  agreement ;  otherwise,  I  riiafl  be  put  to 
the  sewerett  and  most  immecfiate  inconveii»> 
ence ;  and  this  at  a  time  when,  by  every 
prospect  and  calcidation,  I  ought 
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tit,      TO  MIL  mmRAT. 

^  VeDlotkMlp^lO.MM. 

**  I  hare  recdred  your  letter  and  the  credit 
from  Morlands,  Sec. ;  for  whom  I  have  also 
drawn  upon  you  at  sixty  days'  sight  for  the 
remainder,  accorcfing  to  your  proposition. 

"  I  am  stffi  waiting  in  Venice,  in  expect- 
•nqr  of  the  arriral  orHanson's  clerk.  What 
can  detflsn  him,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  trust 
that  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Kinnmrd,  when 
their  political  fit  ia  abated,  wffi  take  the 
trouMe  to  enonire  and  expedite  him,  as  I 
have  nearly  a  nundred  thousand  pounds  d^ 
pending  upon  the  eompledon  of  the  sale  and 
the  fl^nature  of  the  papers. 

**  l%e  draft  on  you  is  druwn  up  by  Sin 
and  WiQhidm.  I  hope  that  the  form  is  coi^ 
rect.  I  signed  it  two  or  three  days  mo,  d^ 
8irin|them  to  forward  it  to  Messrs.  B&rland 
and  Ransom. 

''Your  prcrjected  edkiona  for  November 
had  better  be  postponed,  as  I  hare  some 
things  in  project,  or  preparation,  that  may 
be  of  use  to  you,  tiumgh  not  rery  important 
in  themselres.  I  have  completed  an  Ode 
on  Venice ;  and  hare  two  Stones,  one  serious 
and  one  ludicrous  (k  la  B^po),  not  yet 
finished,  and  in  no  hurry  to  be  so. 

"Tou  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhouse  beiitt 
much  admirad,  and  speak  of  prose.  I  think 
of  writing  (for  your  fiiH  edition)  some  Me* 
moirB  of  my  life,  to  prefix  to  them,  upon  the 
same  modes  (though  hr  enough,  I  fear,  fiom 
reaching  it)  aa  that  of  CHflbrd,  Hume,  Ac, ; 
and  this  without  any  intention  of  making 
diadosurea  or  remarks  upon  living  people, 
which  would  be  unpleasant  to  them :  but  I 
think  it  mi^jht  be  done,  and  well  done. 
Howerer^  this  ia  to  be  considered.  I  have 
matenedt  m  plenty,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  coidd  not  be  used  by  me,  nor  for  these 
hundred  years  to  come.  However,  there  is 
enough  without  these,  and  mereW  aa  a  Hte- 
rary  man,  to  make  a  prefiice  mt  such  an 
edition  aa  you  meditate.  But  this  is  by  the 
way  :  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  note  on  the  subject  of 
'  Paruma,*  which  Hobhouse  can  dress  fi>r 
vou.  It  is  an  extract  of  particularB  firom  a 
history  c^Ferrara. 

**  I  trust  you  have  been  attentive  to  Mis- 
siagfia,  for  the  English  have  the  character 
of  n^ecting  the  ludians,  at  present,  which 
I  hope  you  will  redeem. 

"  Your^in  haste,  B." 

LBTTBR890.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  VeDlM,  July  17.  ISIS. 

**  I  suppose  that  Adietti  will  take  what- 
ever you  offer,  but  till  nis  return  fiom  Vienna 
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I  can  make  him  no  proposal ;  nor,  indeed, 
hare  you  anthorisea  me  to  do  so.  The 
three  French  notes  are  by  Lady  Mary  ;  also 
another  half-English-French-Italian.*  They 
are  very  pretty  and  passionate ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  piece  of  one  of  them  is  lost.  Alga- 
rotti  seems  to  have  treated  her  ill ;  but  she 
was  much  his  senior,  and  all  women  are 
used  ill  — or  say  so,  whether  they  are  or 
not. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  books  and  pow- 
ders. I  am  still  in  waiting  for  Hanson's 
clerk,  but  luckily  not  at  Geneva.  All  my 
good  friends  wrote  to  me  to  hasten  there  to 
meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the  good  sense  or 
the  good  nature  to  write  afterwards  to  tell 
me  that  it  would  be  time  and  a  journey 
thrown  awi^,  as  he  could  not  set  off  for 
some  months  after  the  period  appointed.  If 
1  kad  taken  the  journey  on  the  general  sug- 
gestion, 1  never  would  have  spocen  apin  to 
one  of  you  as  long  as  I  existed.  I  have 
written  to  reouest  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  the 
foam  of  his  politics  is  wiped  away,  to  extract 
a  positive  answer  from  that  #  a  •  a,  and  not 
to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspense  upon  the 
sulject.  I  hope  that  Kinnaird,  who  has  my 
power  of  attorney,  keeps  a  look-out  upon 
the  gentleman,  which  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  idea  of  coming 
over  to  look  after  him  myself. 

'*  I  have  several  things  begun,  verse  and 
proae^  but  none  in  much  forwardness.  I 
nave  written  some  six  or  seven  sheets  of  a 
I4fe,  which  I  mean  to  continue,  and  send 
you  when  finished.  It  may  perhaps  serve 
for  your  projected  editions,  if  you  would 
tell  me  exactly  (for  I  know  nothing,  and  have 
no  correspondents  except  on  business)  the 
state  of  the  reception  of  our  late  publica- 
tions, and  the  feetini^  upon  them,  without 
consulting  any  delicaoes  (I  am  too  seasoned 
to  require  them),  I  should  know  how  and 
in  what  manner  to  proceed.  I  should  not 
like  to  give  them  too  much,  which  may 
probablv  have  been  the  case  already ;  but, 
as  I  tell  you,  I  know  nothing. 

**  I  once  wrote  from  the  fuUness  of  my 
mind  and  the  love  of  fame,  (not  as  an  end, 
but  a  means,  to  obtain  that  influence  over 
men's  minds  which  is  power  in  itself  and  in 
its  consef^ences,)  ancl  now  from  habit  and 
from  avance ;  so  that  the  effect  may  proba- 
bly be  as  difierent  as  the  inspiration.  I  have 
the  same  fiuality,  and  indeed  necessity,  of 
composition,  to  avoid  idleness  (though  idle- 
ness in  a  hot  country  is  a  pleasure),  but  a 
much  greater  indifference  to  what  is  to  be- 
come o£  it,  after  it  has  served  my  immediate 
purpose.  However,  I  should  on  no  account 
like  to«-«— but  I  won't  go  on,  like  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Granada,  as  I  am  very  sure  that 
you  dread  the  &te  of  Gil  Bias,  and  with  good 
reason.  Yours,  &c« 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  written  some  very  savage 
letters  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird,  to  you, 
and  to  Hanson,  because  the  silence  of  so 
long  a  time  made  me  tear  off  my  remaining 
rags  of  patience.  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
late  English  publications  which  are  no  great 
things,  except  Rob  Roy.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
Whutlecraft." 


LsmaSSI.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

-  VaniM,  August  96. 1818. 

**  You  may  go  on  with  your  edition,  with* 
out  calculating  on  the  Memoir,  which  I  shall 
not  publish  at  present.  It  is  nearly  finished, 
but  will  be  too  long ;  and  there  are  so  many 
things,  which,  out  of  regard  to  the  living, 
cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I  have  written 
with  too  much  detail  of  that  which  inter- 
ested me  least ;  so  that  my  autobiographical 
Essay  would  resemble  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
at  the  country  theatre,  recited  'with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  particular  desire.' 
I  shall  keep  it  among  my  papers ;  it  will  be 
a  kind  of  guide-post  in  case  of  death,  and 
prevent  some  of  the  lies  which  would  other- 
wise be  told,  and  destroy  some  which  have 
been  told  already. 

**  The  tales  also  are  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  I  can  fix  no  time  for  their  completion  : 
they  are  also  not  in  the  best  manner.  Y^u 
must  not,  therefore,  calculate  upon  an^  thing 
in  time  for  this  edition.  The  Memoir  is  al- 
ready above  forty-four  sheets  of  very  large, 
long  paper,  and  will  be  about  fifty  or  sixty ; 
but  I  wish  to  ffo  on  leisurely ;  and  when 
finished,  althou^  it  might  do  a  good  deal 
for  you  at  the  time,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  serve  anv  good  purpose  in  the  end  to 
either,  as  it  is  nillof  many  passions  and  pre- 
judices, of  which  it  has  Been  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  clear : — I  have  not  the  patience. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  books  wnich  Dr. 
A^Uetti  would  be  glad  to  receive  by  way  of 
price  for  tus  MS.  letters,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling. These  he  will  be  glad  to  have  as  part, 
and  the  rest  /  will  give  him  in  money,  and 
you  may  carry  it  to  the  account  of  books, 
&c.  which  is  in  balance  asainst  me,  deduct- 
ing it  accordingly.  So  that  the  letters  are 
yours,  if  you  like  them,  at  this  rate ;  and  he 
and  I  are  going  to  hunt  for  more  Lady  Mon- 
tague letters,  which  he  thinks  of  nnding. 
I  write  in  haste.  Thanks  for  the  article,  and 
believe  me 

".  Yours,  &c. 
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To  the  charge  brought  against  Lord  By- 
ron by  some  English  travdllers  of  bein^  m 
general,  repulsive  and  inhospitable  to  his 
own  countrymen.  I  have  ahready  made  allu- 
sion ;  and  shall  now  add  to  the  testimooy 
then  cited  in  disproof  of  such  a  diaige  aome 
particulars,  communicated  to  me  by  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  which  exhibit  the  couiteay  and 
kindliness  of  the  noble  poet* s  di^KMition  in 
their  true,  natural  light. 

*"  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1618  (aaya 
this  distingui^ed  writer  and  tnvellerX  I 
was  taken  ill  with  an  a|rue  at  Venice,  and 
having  heard  enough  of  toe  low  state  of  the 
medi^  art  in  tluit  country,  I  waa  not  a 
little  anxious  as  to  the  advice  I  should  take. 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  person  in 
Venice  to  whom  I  could  refer,  ana  had  only 
one  letter  of  introducdon,  which  was  to 
Lord  Byron ;  but  as  there  were  many  stories 
floating  idx>ut  of  his  Lordship's  unwillingness 
to  be  pestered  with  tourists,  I  had  felt  un- 
willing, before  this  moment,  to  intrude  nay- 
self  in  that  shape.  Now,  however,  that  I 
was  seriously  unwell,  I  felt  sure  that  this 
oflfensive  character  would  merge  in  that  of  a 
countryman  in  distress,  and  I  sent  the  letter 
by  one  of  my  travelling  companions  to  Lord 
Byron's  lodgings,  with  a  note,  excusing  the 
liberty  I  was  taking,  explaining  that  I  was 
in  want  of  medical  assistance ;  and  saying 
I  should  not  send  to  any  one  till  I  heard 
the  name  of  the  person  who,  in  his  Lord- 
ship's opinion,  was  the  best  practitioner  in 
Venice. 

"  Unfortunately  for  me.  Lord  Bjrron  was 
still  in  bed,  though  it  was  near  noon ;  and 
still  more  unfortimately,  the  bearer  of  my 
message  scrupled  to  awake  him,  without 
first  coming  back  to  consult  me.  By  this 
time  I  was  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  cold  a^ 
fit,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all  in  a  condition 
to  be  consulted  upon  any  thing — so  I  r^ 
plied  pettishly,  '  Oh,  by  no  means  disturb 
Lord  Byron  on  my  account — ring  for  the 
landlord,  and  send  for  any  one  he  recom- 
mends.' This  absurd  injunction  being  forth- 
with and  literally  attended  to,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  I  was  under  the  discipline  of 
mine  host*s  firiend,  whose  skill  and  success 
it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  de- 
scant upon :  —  it  IS  sufficient  to  mention, 
that  I  was  irrevocably  in  his  hands  long 
before  the  following  most  kind  note  was 
brought  to  me,  in  great  haste,  by  Lord  By- 
ron's servant. 


(•  f 


Venice,  August  81. 1818. 

«*  •  Dear  Sir, 

"  '  Dr.  Aglietti  is  the  best  physician, 
not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  Italy :  his  resi- 
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dence  is  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  easily 
found ;  I  forget  the  number,  but  am  pro- 
bably the  only  person  in  Venice  who  don't 
know  it.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
him  and  any  of  the  other  medical  people 
here.  I  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  your 
indisposition,  and  shall  do  myself  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  you  the  moment  I  am  up. 
1  write  wis  in  bed,  and  have  only  just  re- 
ceived the  letter  and  note.  I  beg  you  to 
beKeve  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  late- 
ness of  mv  hours  could  have  prevented  me 
firom  replving  immediately,  or  coming  in 
person.  I  nave  not  been  called  a  minute.  — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  truly, 

**  *  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  •  Btron.' 

**  His  Lordship  soon  followed  this  note, 
and  I  heard  his  voice  in  the  next  room ;  but 
although  he  waited  more  than  an  hour,  I 
could  not  see  him,  being  under  the  inex- 
orable hands  of  the  doctor.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  evening  he  again  called,  but  I 
was  asleep.  When  I  awoke  I  found  his 
Lordship's  valet  sitting  bv  my  bedside.  '  He 
had  his  master's  orders,'  he  said, '  to  remain 
with  me  while  I  was  unwell,  and  was  in- 
structed to  sav,  that  whatever  his  Lordship 
had,  or  coulcf  procure,  was  at  my  service, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  me  and  sit  with 
me,  or  do  whatever  I  liked,  if  I  would 
only  let  him  know  in  what  way  he  could  be 
uscniL' 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  I  sent  for 
some  book,  wmch  was  brought,  with  a  list 
of  his  library.  I  forget  what  it  was  which 
prevented  mv  seeiof  Lord  Byron  on  this 
day,  though  ne  called  more  than  once ;  and 
on  the  next,  I  was  too  ill  with  fever  to  talk 
to  any  one. 

"  The  moment  I  could  get  out,  I  took  a 
gondola  and  went  to  pay  my  respects,  and 
to  thank  his  Lordship  n>r  his  attentions.  It 
was  then  nearly  three  o'clock,  but  he  was 
not  yet  up ;  and  when  I  went  again  on  the 
following  day  at  five,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  learn  that  he  had  gone,  at  the  same  hour, 
to  call  upon  me,  so  that  we  had  crossed  each 
other  on  the  canal ;  and,  to  my  deep  and 
lasting  rc^gret,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Venice 
without  seeing  him." 


1  Thb  UtOe  ehUd  bad  been  sent  to  him  by  ita  mother 
about  four  or  Ato  months  belbre,undertbecareora  Swin 
nnne,  a  young  girl  not  above  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  in  erery  respect  unfit  to  bare  the  charge  of  such 
•n  inCuit,  without  the  superintendence  of  some  more  ex. 
perienoed  person.  *'  The  child,  accordingly/'  says  my 
informant,  "  was  but  ill-taken  care  of ;  — not  that  any 
Uame  could  attach  to  Lord  Byron,  for  he  always  expressed 
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TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Venice,  September  19. 1818. 

"  An  English  newspaper  here  would  be  a 
prodigy,  and  an  opposition  one  a  monster  ; 
and  except  some  extracts  from  extracts  in 
the  vile,  garbled  Paris  gazettes,  nothing  of 
the  kind  reaches  the  Veneto-Lombard  pub- 
lic, who  are,  perhaps,  the  most  oppressed  in 
Europe.  My  correspondences  with  England 
are  mostly  on  business,  and  chiefly  with 
my  *  *  *,  who  has  no  very  exalted  notion, 
or  extensive  conception,  of  an  author's  at- 
tributes ;  for  he  once  took  up  an  Edinburgh 
Review,  and,  looking  at  it  a  minute,  said 
to  me,  '  So,  I  see  you  have  got  into  the 
magazine,'  —  which  is  the  only  sentence  I 
ever  heard  him  utter  upon  literary  matters, 
or  the  men  thereof. 

"  My  first  news  of  your  Irish  Apotheosis 
has,  consequently,  been  fi*om  yourself.  But, 
as  it  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry,  either 
by  your  firiends  or  your  enemies,  I  hope 
to  have  it  more  in  detail  fi'om  some  of  tne 
former,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart.  Such  a  moment  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  better  than  West- 
minster Abbey, — besides  being  an  assurance 
of  that  one  day  (many  years  hence,  I  trust), 
into  the  bargain* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  by  the 
close  of  your  letter,  that  even  you  have  not 
escaped  the  *  surgit  amari,'&c.,  and  that  your 
damned  deputy  has  been  gathering  such 
'  dew  fit>m  the  still  vert  Bermoothes'  —  or 
rather  vexaHout.  Pray,  dve  me  some  items 
of  the  affidr,  as  you  say  it  is  a  serious  one ; 
and,  if  it  grows  more  so,  you  should  make 
a  trip  over  here  for  a  few  months,  to  see 
how  things  turn  out.  I  suppose  you  are  a 
violent  admirer  of  England  by  your  staying 
so  long  in  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
passed,  between  the  age  of  one-cmd-twenty 
and  thirty,  half  the  intervenient  years  out  of 
it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  that 
I  ever  returned  to  it  at  all,  and  the  gloomy 
prospect  before  me  of  business  and  parentage 
obligmp  me,  one  day,  to  return  to  it  again, 
—  at  feast,  for  the  transaction  of  i&irs, 
the  signing  of  p^>ers,  ^and  inspecting  of 
children. 

**  I  have  here  my  natural  daughter,  by 
name  Allegra,  —  a  pretty  little  girl  enough, 
and  reckoned  like  papa.*     Her  mamma  is 

himself  most  anxious  for  ber  welftre,  but  because  the 
nurse  wanted  the  necessary  ezpertence.  The  poor  girl 
was  equally  to  be  pitied  ;  for,  as  Lord  Byron's  household 
consisted  of  En^h  and  Italian  men  serrants,  with  whom 
she  could  bold  no  conrerse,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
female  to  consult  with  and  assist  her  in  her  charge,  nothing 
could  be  more  forlorn  than  ber  situation  proved  to  be." 
Soon  alter  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  Urs.  Hoppner, 
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EngtiBh, — but  k  is  a  long  story,  and-^er^s 
aa  end.     Sbe  is  about  twenty  months  old. 

"  1  have  finished  the  first  canto  (a  long 
one,  of  about  180  octaves)  of  a  poem  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  '  B^po/  encouraged 
by  the  good  success  of  the  same.  It  is 
called  '  Don  Juan,*  and  is  meant  to  be  a 
little  auietly  facetious  upon  every  thing. 
But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not  —  at  least,  as 
&r  as  it  has  vet  gone  —  too  free  for  these 
very  modest  days.  However,  I  shall  try  the 
eKperiment,  anonymously;  and  if  it  dont 
take,  it  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Southey  in  good,  simple,  savage  verse, 
upon  the  •  a  •  c's  politics,  and  the  way  he 
^t  them.  But  the  bore  of  copying  it  out 
IS  intolerable  ;  and  if  I  had  an  amanuensis 
he  would  "be  of  no  use,  as  my  writing  b  so 
difficult  to  decipher. 


tote 
book  eoDtalaInt, 

■od  kingi  relfaliig. 


lf]rpoflni'tBpte,uidto 
Dirided  In  IwoIt*  bookt, 

Wtth  lort  and  war,  a  haary 
A]Utfrfthlpa,aa4 

Kaw  diaraolen.  Ac.  Ac* 


The  above  are  two  stanzas,  which  I  send 
you  as  a  brick  of  my  Babel,  and  by  which 
you  can  judge  of  the  texture  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

**  In  writing  the  Liie  of  Sheridan,  never 
mind  the  angry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs. 
Recollect  that  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
clever  fellow,  and  that  we  have  had  some 
very  pleasant  days  with  him.  Don't  forget 
that  he  was  at  school  at  Harrow,  where,  in 
my  time,  we  used  to  show  his  name  — 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  1765, — as  an  honour  to 
the  walls.  Remember  *  *.  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going, 
of  that  gang,  than  ever  Sheridan  was. 

"  What  did  Parr  mean  by  '  haughtiness 
and  coldness  ? '  I  listened  to  him  with  ad- 
miring ignorance,  and  respectful  silence. 
What  more  could  a  talker  for  fame  have? — 
they  don't  like  to  be  answered.  It  was  at 
Payne  Knight's  I  met  him,  where  he  gave 
me  more  Greek  than  I  could  carry  away. 
But  I  certainly  meant  to  ([and  (M)  treat 
him  with  the  most  respectAu  deference. 

**  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  with  a  Vene- 
tian benediction, '  Benedetto  te,  e  la  terra 


tha  lady  of  tha  Contul-Ganaral,  who  had,  ttvm  Uia  firtt, 
in  oompaMion  both  to  fkUer  and  child,  Invitod  Uia  UtOe 
AUegra  occaatonally  to  har  boaca,  vary  kindly  propoaed 
to  Lord  Byron  to  take  charga  of  har  altofaUiar,  and  an 
arrangemaot  was  aooordlnfl^y  oondudad  upon  for  that 
purpoaaii 

1  **  I  had  ona  only  fbnntof  qoiat  tail, 

Andcitoitbaypolaon'di    My  pmr€  komaekold  goda 
WltrtBkhfer'dmmykearth,"        Mmrino  raltero. 
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chc  ti  &rar—- 'Blay  you  be  Uesaed,  and 
the  «artft  which  yon  wulaialae/'— is  it  not 
prettv?  Yoa  would  think  it  staM  psettier  if 
you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did  two  hoars  ago, 
fixMn  the  Hps  of  a  Venetian  g^  with  lar^ 
black  eyes,  a  face  like  Faustina's,  and  tbe 
figure  <M  a  Juno— tall  and  energetic  as  a 
I^thoness,  with    eyes    flashing,    and    her 
dark  hair  streaming  m  the  noonUght^one 
of  those  women  who  may  be  nade  any 
thins.     lam  sure  if  I  pot  a  pooiani  into  the 
hand  of  this  one,  she  would  plange  it  where 
I  toki  her,  —  and  into  Me,  if^I  ofhnded  her. 
I  like  this  kind  of  animal,  and  am  sure  that 
I  should    have   preferred  Medea   to  any 
woman  that  ever  breathed.    You  may,  per- 
haps, wonder  that  I  don't  in  that  case.  •  *  * 
I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl, 
— any  thing,  but  the  deliberate  desolation 
piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  ak>ne  upon 
my  headth,  with  my  houaehold  gods  shi- 
vered  around  me.>        *       *       I>oyou 
suppose  I  have  foigotten  it?  lit  has  com- 
paratively swaUowcS  up  in  me  every  other 
feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  qiectator  i^ton 
earth,  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  dfers.    It 
may  come  yet.    There  are  others  more  to 
be  blamed  than  •  •  •  «,  and  it  is  on  theae 
that  my  eyes  are  fixed  uaoeasii^y.* 


sat.       TO  HI.  MURRAY. 

•*  Yanka,  aaptamher  M.  1818. 

**  In  the  one  hundredth  and  thirty-second 
stanza  of  Canto  fourth,  the  stanza  runs  in 
the  manuscript  — 

**  And  thou,  who  narar  yat  of  honun  wrong 
L^  tha  onbalanead  icala,  great  2f  emodt  1 

and  not  *loti,'  which,  is  nonsense,  as  what 
losing  a  scale  means,  I  know  not ;  but  leaomg 
an  unbalanced  scale,  or  a  scale  unbalance<£ 
is  intelligible.  Correct  this,  I  pray, — not 
fer  the  public,  or  the  poetry ;  but  I  do  not 
choose  to  have  blunders  made  in  addressing 
any  of  tbe  deities,  so  seriously  as  this  is 
addressed.  ^  Yours,  &c. 

^  P.  S.  —  In  the  translation  firom  the 
Spanish,  alter 

"  In  Inereaalng  iquadront  flew, 

to  — 

**  To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 


["  Whate'ar  ndght  ba  hit  wortMeeneaa  or  worth. 
Poor  fellow  !  ha  had  aoany  thh^  to  wound  bin, 
Lct*a  own  ^linoa  k  can  do  no  good  an  earth  — 
It  waa  a  trying  moment  that  which  fbond  him 
Standing  alone  betlda  hli  daaolate  hearth  ; 

Where  all  bla  houiahold  goda  lay  ahlv«r*d  ronnd  him. 
No  cboloe  waa  left  Ma  ibalinga  or  hia  prida,"  acAc 

e.  L  It  as.] 
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"What  doei  'thy  waters  taaded  them' 
mean  (in  the  Canto)?  I%ai  is  not  me. 
Consult  the  MS.  akaaui^ 

"I  have  initten  the  first  Canto  (180 
octaye  stansas)  of  a  poem  in  the  style  of 
Beppo,  and  have  Maxeppa  to  finish  besides. 

"In  ie£erriag  to  the  mistake  in  stanza 
132. 1  take  the  opportunity  to  desire  that 
in  future,  in  all  parts  of  my  writings  referrinff 
to  rdigion,  yon  will  be  more  careful,  and 
not  Ibr^et  that  it  is  possible  that  in  ad- 
dreanng  the  I>ei^  a  bhmder  may  become 
a  bla^emy  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  suffer 
such  mfiunous  perversions  of  my  words  or 
of  my  intentions. 


my 
"I 


iw  the  canto  by  acddent." 


Lnm  S24.       TO  MS.  MURBAT. 


u 


«*  Vmiee,  Janmry  99. 1819. 

The  opimons  which  I  have  asked  of 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  others  were  with  regard  to 
poetical  merit,  and  not  as  to  what  they 
may  think  due  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  which 
stfll  reads  the  Bath  Guide,  Little's  Poems, 
Prior  and  Chancer,  to  say  nothing  of  field- 
ing and  8nK^ett.  If  publish^  publish 
entire,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions ; 
or  yon  may  publish  anonymously,  or  not  at 
aO,  In  the  latter  event,  print  60  on  my 
account,  for  private  distribution. 

•*  Yours,  &c 

''  I  have  written  to  Messrs.  Kinnaird  and 
Hobhouse  to  desire  that  they  will  not  erase 
more  than  I  have  stated. 

"The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  is 
fioished  in  206  stansas." 


LKTTBt  89B.       TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

"  VeolcQ,  Janu«7  95. 1819. 

^Yon  will  do  me  the  fiivour  to  print 
privately  (for  private  distribution)  fifty 
copies  of '  Don  Juan.'  The  list  of  tne  men 
to  whom  I  wish  it  to  be  presented,  I  will 
send  hereafter.  The  other  two  poems  had 
best  be  added  to  the  collective  editkm:  I 
do  not  approve  of  their  bdng  published  se- 
parately. Print  Don  Juan  entire,  omitting, 
of  course,  the  lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  I  am 
not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I  have  a 
second  canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by 
and  by.  By  this  post,  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  llobhouse,  addressed  to  your  care. 

*•  Yours,  &c. 

«B. 

"  P.  ft—  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request 
and  representation  ;  and  having  done  so,  it 
18  idle  to  detaO  my  arguments  in  &vour  of 
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my  own  self-love  and  'Poeshie;*  but  I 
protest.  If  the  poem  has  poetry,  it  would 
stand ;  if  not,  mil :  the  rest  is  *  leather  and 
pruneUo,'  and  has  never  yet  afiected  any 
human  production  'pro  or  con.'  Dulness 
is  the  only  annihilator  in  such  cases.  As 
to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  defpise  it,  as  I 
have  ever  done  all  its  otiier  finical  fiishions, 
which  become  you  as  paint  became  the 
ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery, 
you  must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  I^ntaine, 
Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford,  all  the  Charies  Second  writers;  in 
short,  iometiimg  of  most  who  have  written 
before  Pope  and  are  worth  reading,  and 
much  of  Pope  himsdf.  Read  him — most 
of  you  donU — but  ifo<— and  I  will  forgive 
you ;  thoueh  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  that  you  would  bum  all  I  have 
ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched 
Oaudians  of  the  day  (except  Scott  and 
Crabbe)  into  the  baigain.  I  wrong  Claudian, 
who  wot  a  poet,  by  naming  him  with  such 
fidlows ;  but  he  was  the  '  ultimus  Roman- 
orum,'  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and  these 
persons  are  the  tail  of  an  old  gown  cut  into 
a  waistcoat  for  Jackey ;  but  being  both  tealt, 
I  have  compared  one  with  the  other,  though 
very  unlike,  like  all  similes.  I  write  in  a 
passion  and  a  sirocco,  and  I  was  up  till  six 
this  morning  at  the  Carnival ;  but  l  protest, 
as  I  did  in  my  former  letter." 

Lnm  896.       TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

"  Veoice,  Febnuuy  1. 1819. 

"  After  one  of  the  concluding  stansas  of 
the  first  canto  of  '  Don  Juan,'  which  ends 
with  (I  forget  the  number)  — 

**  To  haTO . 

when  the  original  ia  dust, 

A  book,  a  d— d  bad  picture,  and  wone  bast. 

insert  the  following  stanza — 

*'  What  are  the  hopef  of  nan,  ftc. 

"  t  have  written  to  you  several  letters, 
some  with  additions,  and  some  upon  the 
subject  of  the  poem  itsdf,  which  my  cursed 
puntamcal  committee  have  protested  against 
publishing.  But  we  will  arcumvent  them 
on  that  point.  I  have  not  ^et  begun  to 
copy  out  the  second  canto,  which  is  finished, 
from  natural  laziness,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  milk  and  water  they  have 
thrown  upon  the  first.  I  say  all  this  to 
them  as  to  you  ;  that  is,  for  you  to  say  to 
them,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underhand. 
If  they  had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I 
would  have  acquiesced ;  but  they  say  the 
contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  morality 
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—  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  fix>m 
any  body  who  was  not  a  rascal  that  used  it 
for  a  puq)ose.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  moral  of  poems  ;  but  if  people  won't 
discover  the  moral,  that  is  their  fault,  not 
mine.  I  have  already  written  to  beg  that 
in  any  case  you  will  print  ^v  for  private 
distribution.  I  will  send  you  tne  list  of  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  afterwards. 

**  Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have  been 
rather  indisposed  with  a  rebdlion  of  stomach, 
which  would  retain  nothing,  (liver,  I  sup- 
pose,) and  an  inabilitv,  or  fantasy,  not  to  be 
able  to  eat  of  any  thins  with  relish  but  a 
kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called  '  scampi,'  which 
happens  to  be  the  most  indigestible  of  ma^ 
rine  viands.  However,  within  these  last  two 
days,  I  am  better,  and  very  truly  yours." 


Lbttkii  827.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Venice,  April  6. 1819. 

**  The  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  was 
sent,  on  Saturday  last,  by  post,  in  four 
packets,  two  of  four,  and  two  o£  three  sheets 
each,  containing  in  all  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  stanzas,  octave  measure.  But  1 
will  permit  no  curtailments,  except  those 
mentioned  about  Castlereagh  and  •  •  •  *  j 
You  sha'n't  make  canHclet  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively  ;  if  it  is 
stupid,  it  will  fail ;  but  I  will  have  none  of 
your  damned  cutting  and  slashing.  If  you 
please,  you  may  publish  ananymouslv ;  it 
will  perhaps  be  better ;  but  I  will  battle  my 
way  against  them  all,  like  a  porcupine. 

"  So  you  and  Mr.  Foscolo,  &c.  want  me 
to  undertake  what  you  call  a  '  great  work  ?' 
an  Epic  Poem,  I  suppose,  or  some  such 
pyramid.  I'll  try  no  such  thine ;  I  hate 
tasks.  And  then  'seven  or  ei^t  years!' 
God  send  us  all  well  this  day  three  months, 
let  alone  vears.  If  one's  years  can't  be 
better  employed  than  in  sweating  poesy,  a 
man  had  better  be  a  ditcher.  And  works, 
tool  —  is  ChUde  Harold  nothing?  You 
have  so  many  '  dkine '  poems,  is  it  nothing 
to  have  written  a  hvman  one  ?  without  any 
of  your  worn-out  machinerv.  Why,  man, 
I  could  have  spun  the  thoughts  of  the  four 
cantos  of  that  poem  into  twenty,  had  I 
wanted  to  book-make,  and  its  passion  into 
as  many  modem  tragedies.  Since  you  want 
length,  you  shall  have  enough  of  Jtum,  for 
I'll  make  fifty  cantos. 

"  And  Foscolo,  too !  Why  does  he  not 
do  something  more  than  the  Letters  of  Ortis, 

1  [*'  The  two  Bob!  In  the  IntroductioD."    See  Worki, 
p.  688.] 
>  ["  Rlcciarda."    For  an  aocount  of  It,  lee  Quarterly 
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and  a  tragedy  *,  and  pamphlets  ?  He  lias 
good  fifteen  years  more  at  his  command 
than  I  have :  what  has  he  done  all  that 
time?— proved  his  genius,  doubtless,  but 
not  fixed  its  fiune,  nor  done  his  utmost. 

**  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  b^t  work 
in  HaHoH,  and  it  will  take  me  nine  yean 
more  thoroughly  to  master  the  lancusige; 
and  then  if  my  fimcy  exist,  and  I  exist  too, 
I  will  try  what  1  can  do  realfy.  As  to  the 
estimation  of  the  Enslish  which  you  talk  of, 
let  them  calculate  what  it  is  worth,  before 
they  insult  me  with  their  insolent  conde- 
scension. 

"  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure. 
If  they  are  pleased,  it  is  that  the^  chose  to 
be  so  ;  I  have  never  flattered  their  opinions, 
nor  their  pride  ;  nor  will  I.  Neither  wfll  I 
make  *  Ladies '  books'  '  al  dilettar  le  femine 
e  la  plebe.'  I  have  written  fix>m  the  fiilness 
of  my  mind,  fit>m  passion,  fixtm  impulse, 
firom  many  motives,  but  not  for  their  *  sweet 
voices.' 

**  I  know  the  precise  worth  of  popular 
applause,  for  few  scribblers  have  had  more 
of  It ;  and  if  I  chose  to  swerve  into  tb^ 

riths,  I  could  retain  it,  or  resume  it.  But 
neither  love  ye,  nor  fear  ve  ;  and  though 
I  buy  with  ^e  and  sell  witn  ^e,  and  talk 
with  ye,  I  ^nll  neither  eat  with  ye,  drink 
with  ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.  They  made  me, 
without  my  search,  a  species  of  popular  idol ; 
they,  without  reason  or  Judgment,  bevond 
the  caprice '</  their  good  pleasure,  threw 
down  the  imase  firom  its  pedestal ;  it  was 
not  broken  witti  the  fiill,  and  they  would,  it 
seems,  again  replace  it, — but  they  shall  not. 

"  You  ask  about  my  health :  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  I  was  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion,  attended  by  luch  debHity 
of  stomach  that  nothing  remained  upon  it ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  reform  my '  way  of  life,' 
which  was  conducting  me  fix>m  the  '  yellow 
leaT  to  the  ^und,  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
I  am  better  m  health  and  morals,  and  very 
much  yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.— I  have  read  Hodgson's  'Friends.' 
He  is  right  in  defending  Pope  against  the 
bastard  pelicans  of  the  poetical  winter  dav, 
who  add  insult  to  their  parricide,  by  sudk- 
ing  the  blood  of  the  parent  of  Enghsh  real 
poetry,  —poetry  without  fault, — and  then 
spuming  tne  bosom  which  fed  them," 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  foregoing 
letter  was  written,  and  when,  as  we  perceive, 
like  the  first  return  of  reason  after  mtoxicar 
tion,  a  fiill  consciousness  of  some  of  the 

Rerlew,  toI.  xxIv.  p.  90.  FomoIo  was  a  Greek  bjr  Urth, 
a  native  of  Zante.  He  died  at  Chltwkk,  in  ISST,  in  hli 
fiftieth  year.] 
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evils  of  hifl  late  libertine  course  of  life  had 
broken  upon  him,  that  an  attachment  differ- 
ing altogether,  both  in  duration  and  devotion, 
from  any  of  those  tha^  since  the  dream  of 
his  boyhood,  had  inspired  him,  gained  an 
influence  over  his  mind  which  lasted  through 
his  few  remaining  years ;  and,  undeniably 
wrong  and  immond  (even  allowing  for  the 
Italian  estimate  of  such  frailties)  as  was  the 
nature  of  the  connection  to  which  this 
attachment  led,  we  can  hardly  perhaps,  — 
taking  into  account  the  hr  worse  wrong  from 
which  it  rescued  and  preserved  him,  —  con- 
sider it  otherwise  than  as  an  event  fortunate 
both  for  his  reputation  and  happiness. 

The  fair  object  of  this  last,  and  ^with  one 
su^al  exception)  only  real  love  of  nis  whole 
lite,  was  a  young  Romagnese  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Ciount  Gamba,  of  Ravenna,  and 
married,  but  a  short  time  before  Lord  Byron 
first  met  her,  to  an  old  and  wealthy  widower, 
of  the  same  city.  Count  Guicaoli.  Her 
husband  had  in  early  life  been  the  friend  of 
Aifieri,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Theatre,  in  which  the  talents  of 
Aifieri  and  his  own  wealth  were  to  be  com- 
bined. Notwithstanding  his  age,  and  a  cha- 
racter, as  it  appears,  by  no  means  reputable, 
bis  great  opulence  rendered  him  an  object  of 
ambition  among  the  mothers  of  Ravenna, 
who,  according  to  the  too  frequent  maternal 
practice,  were  seen  vying  with  each  other  in 
attracting  so  rich  a  purchaser  for  their  daugh- 
ters ;  and  the  young  Teresa  Gamba,  not  yet 
sixteen,  and  just  emancipated  from  a  con^ 
vent,  was  the  selected  victim. 

The  first  time  Lord  Byron  had  ever  seen 
this  lady  was  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  when 
she  made  her  appearance,  three  days  after 
her  marriage,  at  tne  house  of  the  Countess 
Albrizzi,  in  all  the  gaiety  of  bridal  array,  and 
the  first  delist  of  exchanging  a  convent  for 
the  world.  At  this  time,  however,  no  ac- 
quaintance ensued  between  them  ;— it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  the  present  year  that, 
at  an  evening  party  of  Madame  Benzoni's, 
they  were  introduced  to  each  other.  The 
love  that  sprung  out  of  this  meeting  was 
instantaneous  and  mutual,  though  with  the 
usual  disproportion  of  sacnfice  between  the 

1  •*  Nell*  AprOe  del  1819,  io  fed  la  oonoMenxa  dl  Lord 
Byron ;  e  mi  fti  prewDUto  a  Vepeiia  dalla  Contesia 
Benson!  nella  dl  lei  sodetl.  Quef  ta  preientasione  cbe 
ebbe  tantf  consequenze  per  tuttl  i  due  Ai  firtta  contro  la 
Tolontii  d'entrambf,  e  solo  per  condlicendensa  rabUamo 
permetia.  Io  ttanca  plil  cbe  mai  quella  sera  par  le  ore 
tarda  che  si  costume  fiire  in  Venesia  andai  con  molta 
ripognanaa  e  solo  per  ubbl<Ure  al  Conte  GoiodoU  in 
qnella  Modtttk,  Lord  Bjrron  che  tcansava  di  frre  nooYe 
oonoscenze,  dicendo  sempre  che  avera  interamente  rlnun. 
dato  alle  paasiooi  e  che  non  Tolera  etpord  pi&  alia  loro 
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parties ;  such  an  event  being,  to  the  man, 
but  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  life,  while, 
with  woman,  it  generally  constitutes  the 
whole  drama.  'Die  youn^  Italian  found 
herself  suddenly  inspired  with  a  passion,  of 
which,  till  that  moment,  her  mind  could  not 
have  formed  the  least  idea ; — she  had  thought 
of  love  but  as  an  amusement,  and  now  be- 
came its  slave.  If  at  the  outset,  too,  less 
slow  to  be  won  than  an  Englishwoman,  no 
sooner  did  she  b^^i  to  understand  the  fiill 
despotism  of  the  passion  than  her  heart 
shrunk  from  it  as  something  terrible,  and 
she  would  have  escaped,  but  that  the  chain 
was  already  around  her. 

No  words,  however,  can  describe  so  sim- 
ply and  feelinely  as  her  own,  the  strong  im- 
Eression  whi<£  their  first  meeting  left  upon 
er  mind :  — 

"I  became  acquainted  ^says  Madame 
Ouiccioli)  with  Lord  Byron  in  the  April  of 
1819 : — he  was  introduced  to  me  at  Venice, 
by  the  Countess  Benzoni,  at  one  of  that 
lady's  parties.  This  introduction,  which  had 
so  much  influence  over  the  lives  of  us  both, 
took  place  contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  had 
been  permitted  by  us  only  from  courtesy. 
For  myself,  more  fatigued  than  usual  that 
evening  on  account  of  the  late  hours  they 
keep  at  Venice,  I  went  with  ^eat  repug- 
nance to  this  party,  and  purely  m  obedience 
to  Count  Guicciou.  Lord  Byron,  too,  who 
was  averse  to  forming  new  acquaintances, — 
all^;ing  that  he  had  entirely  renounced  all 
attachments,  and  was  unwilling  any  more  to 
expose  hunself  to  their  consequences, — on 
being  requested  by  the  Countess  Benzoni  to 
allow  himself  to  be  presented  to  me,  reftised, 
and,  at  last,  only  assented  firom  a  desire  to 
obli£e  her. 

"His  noble  and  exquisitely  beautifiil  coun- 
tenance, the  tone  of  nis  voice,  his  manners, 
the  thousand  enchantments  that  surrounded 
him,  rendered  him  so  different  and  so  su- 
perior a  being  to  any  whom  I  had  hitherto 
seen,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  not 
have  left  the  most  profound  impression  upon 
me.  From  that  evening,  during  the  whole 
of  my  subsequent  stay  at  Venice,  we  met 
every  day.** » 


conseqoense^  qoando  la  Contesea  Benaonl  Io  pr^  dt 
Tolend  far  presentare  a  me  egll  recusb,  e  solo  per  la  com- 
pULoenxa  glielo  permise.  La  nobile  e  belUssima  sua 
fisonomia,  il  suono  della  sua  Toce,  le  sue  manlere,  1  mllle 
incanti  che  Io  drcondavano  Io  renderano  un  esaere  cost 
dlllbrente,  cosi  superiore  a  tutU  quelli  che  Io  aveva  sino 
allora  Teduti  che  non  potel  a  meno  di  non  prorame  hi 
pid  profonda  hnpressione.  Da  quella  sera  in  pol  in  tutti 
1  gioml  che  mi  formal  bx  Veneila  el  ilamo  sempre  Teduti.*' 
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1919. 


Lnmm.      TO  MB.  HURHAT. 

**  I  have  got  your  extract,  and  the  '  Vamp 
ptre.*  I  need  not  tay  it  is  mi<  mmt.  There 
18  a  rule  to  go  bv :  vou  are  my  publisher  (till 
we  (quarrel),  and  wnat  ia  not  published  by 
you  IS  not  written  by  me. 

**  Next  wedL  I  set  out  for  Romagna— at 
least,  in  all  probability.  You  had  better  go 
on  with  the  publications,  without  waiting  to 
hear  farther,  for  I  hare  other  things  in  my 
head.  *  BCaxeppa'  and  the  *  Ode*  separate  ? 
—  what  think  you  ?  Juan  oiMMiysiow,  without 
the  DeiScatum ;  for  I  wont  be  shabby,  and 
attack  Soudiey  under  cloud  of  night. 

••  Yours,  &c.* 

In  another  letter  on  the  sulject  of  the 
Vampire,  I  find  the  following  interesting 
particulars :  — 

••  TO  MK.  MURRAY. 

**  The  story  of  Shdle/s  agitation  is  true.  ■ 
I  can't  tdi  what  seised  him,  for  he  don't 
want  courage.  He  was  once  with  me  in  a 
gde  of  wind,  in  a  smaU  boat,  right  under  the 
rodu  between  Bidllerie  and  St.  Gingo.  We 
were  fire  in  the  boat — a  servant,  two  boat- 
men, and  ourselves.  The  sail  was  misma- 
naged, and  the  boat  was  filling  &st.  He  can't 
swmi.  I  stripped  off  mv  coat,  made  him 
strip  off  his,  and  take  hola  of  an  oar,  telling 
him  that  I  thought  (bein^  myself  an  expert 
swimmer)  I  coiSd  save  lum,  if  he  would  not 
strug^e  when  I  took  hold  of  him— unless 
we  got  smashed  against  the  rocks,  which 
were  hi^  and  sharp,  with  an  awkward  surf 
on  them  at  that  minute.  We  were  then 
about  a  hundred  yards  fitun  shore,  and  the 
boat  in  perfl.  He  answered  me  with  the 
greatest  coolness, '  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
beinc  saved,  and  that  I  would  have  enough 
to  cU>  to  save  myself^  and  b^ed  not  to 
trouble  me.'  Luckily,  the  boat  righted,  and, 

1  Tbitftorjr.aiglfvniattMPra&MtoUit**  Vampln," 
isatfoUowi:  — 

**  It  Apfpean  that  one  ertolng  Lord  B.,  Mr.  P.  B. 
Sb«Ucy,  two  ladlM,  and  tbo  imtleiaaa  before  alluded  to, 
after  barins  peruaed  a  Gemian  work  called  Phantas* 
magoria,  began  relating  ghost  itorlet,  when  hli  Lordahlp 
having  recited  the  beginning  of  ChriftabeU  then  unpub- 
lished, the  whole  took  so  strong  a  hold  of  Mr.  Shelley's 
mind,  that  he  soddenly  started  tip.  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  The  phyiidan  and  Lord  Bjron  followed,  and 
dlscorered  him  leaning  against  a  mantel-pleoe,  with  cold 
drops  of  perspiration  trickling  down  his  face.  After 
having  giren  him  lomething  to  refresh  him,  upon  en- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  hli  alann,  thej  Sound  that  his 
wild  imaglnatioa  having  pictured  to-  him  the  bosom  of 
one  of  the  ladles  with  eyes  (wUeh  waa  reported  of  a  UOy 


bailing,  we  ^  round  a  point  into  8t.Qki0o^ 
where  the  inhabitants  came  down  and  em- 
braced the  boatmiti  on  their  escape,  the 
wind  having  been  high  enoogh  to  tear  up 
aome  huge  trees  torn  the  Alps  above  as,  ss 
we  saw  next  day. 

"  And  yet  the  asme  Shelie^,  who  was  ss 
cool  as  it  was  possible  to  be  m  such  eiicimi- 
stances,  (of  wnich  I  am  no  judce  myseiC  as 
the  chance  of  swimaBing  nalLraSy  gives  aetf- 
possession  when  near  shore,}  certainly  had 
the  fit  of  phantasy  which  PoUdori  descnbes, 
^^igii  noi^  trarthf  as  he  desaibes  it. 

"The  stoiy  ofthe  agreement  to  write  the 
ghost-books  is  true ;  iMit  the  ladiea  are  mat 
sisters.  Bfary  Godwin  (now  Urs.  Shelley) 
vrrote  Frankenstein,  which  you^  have  r»> 
viewed,  thinking  it  SheUej's.  Metfainks  it 
is  a  wondeiful  lx>ok  for  a  giil  of  nineteen, — 
not  nineteen,  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  endose 
you  the  beginning  of  mine,  by  which  yoo  will 
see  how  mt  it  resembles  Bir.  Colbiini's  pub- 
lication. If  you  choose  to  publish  it  in  the 
Edinbuigh  Magaiine,  you  mky^tUtmgwh^ 
and  with  such  explanatory  proem  aa  you 
please.  I  never  went  on  with  it,  as  yon  wiU 
perceive  by  the  date.  I  began  it  in  an  okl 
account-book  of  Miss  Milhanke'a,  which  I 
kept  beosuse  it  contains  the  word  *  House- 
hold,' written  by  her  twice  on  the  inside 
blank  page  of  the  covers,  being  the  onljr  two 
scraps  I  have  in  the  worid  in  her  wridqg, 
except  her  name  to  the  Deed  of  SepanitkMi. 
Her  letters  I  sent  back  except  those  of  the 
ouanrelling  correspondence,  and  those,  bong 
documents,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person,  with  copies  of  several  of  mv  own ; 
so  that  I  have  no  kind  of  meoKiriai  what^ 
ever  of  her,  but  these  two  words,  —  and  her 
actions.  I  have  torn  the  leaves  containing 
the  part  of  the  TWe  out  of  the  book,  ana 
enclose  them  with  this  sheet. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  First  you  seem 
hurt  by  my  letter,  and  then,  in  your  next, 
you  talk  of  its  *  power,  *  and  so  forth.  '  This 
IS  a  d — d  blind  story.  Jack ;  but  never  mind. 


In  the  neighbourhood  where  he  Ured),  he  was  obUgad  lo 
leare  the  room  ia  order  to  destroj  the  impression." 

•  [In  Blackwood's  Magaiine,  of  which  MrTMnrnr 
was  then  a  co-proprietor,  there  appeared  an  artlde  on 
Frankenstein  bj  Sir  Walter  Scott,  In  which  tlM  rwiewer 
sajs,  "  Tlie  author  seems  to  us  to  dlsrloee  uacommcn 
powers  of  poetic  imagination.  It  is  no  slight  merit  in 
our  eyes,  that  the  tale,  though  wild  fat  Incldant,i8  writtsa 
in  plabi  and  forcible  Bi«lish,  without  exhiblU^  that 
mixture  of  hyperbolical  Germanisms  with  whic|k  tales  of 
wonder  are  usually  told,  as  if  it  were  neeesaaiy  tliat  the 
language  should  be  as  extraTagant  aM  the  flctlon.  The 
ideas  of  the  author  are  alws^ys  clearly  as  well  as  fordblf 
expressed;  and  his  descriptions  of  landscape  hare  la 
them  tlie  choice  requisites  of  truth,  fkvshnesa,  precision, 
and  beanty.'*^See  Soolfi  UUcOL  Prou.Work$,t9L  xviL 
p.a6aj 
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^D  oo.'  You  may  be  sure  I  and  nodijng  on 
jpmrpote  to  plague  ycm  ;  but  if  you  will  put 
ane  '  in  a  veiBy,  I  will  nerer  oill  you  Jack 
again.'  I  remeiBber  nothing  of  the  epistle 
at  present. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Polidori's  Diary  f 
yfhy^  I  defy  him  to  m  way  thii^  about  me, 
but  he  is  welcome.  1  have  nothing  to  r». 
proach  me  with  on  his  score,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  that  is  not  his  own  opinion. 
But  why  pnUish  die  names  of  the  two  girls  ? 
and  in  such  amanner?— what  a  blundering 
pieoe  of  ezcudpationl  He  asked  Pictet,  Ac. 
to  dinner,  and  of  coarse  was  left  to  entertain 
them.  I  went  into  society  »(My  to  present 
fuM  (as  I  told  him),  that  hie  mig^t  return  into 
good  conmany  if  he  chose  ;  it  was  the  best 
thing  for  nis  youth  and  drcumstances :  for 
myself  I  had  done  with  society,  and,  having 
presented  lum,  withdrew  to  my  own '  way  of 
fife.'  It  is  true  that  I  returned  without 
entering  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton's,  because 
I  saw  it  faSL  It  is  true  that  Mr9.  Kerrey 
(ahe  writes  novels)  >  fiunted  at  my  entrance 
into  Coppet,  and  dien  came  back  again. 
On  her  minting,  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie 
exclaimed, '  This  is  too  much —  at  tuety^ve 
yearsofsgel' — I  never  gave 'the  Engbsh' 
an  opportunity  of '  avoiding'  me ;  but  I  trust 
that,  if  ever  I  do,  they  wul  seize  it.  With 
i^Mrd  to  Ifazeppa  and  the  Ode,  you  may 
join  or  separate  them,  as  you  please,  from 
the  two  Cantos. 

**  Don't  suppose  I  want  to  put  you  out  of 
humour.  1  have  a  great  respect  for  your 
good  and  gentlemanly  qualities,  and  return 
your  persoiud  friendship  towards  me ;  and 
although  I  think  you  a  little  spoilt  by 
'villanous  company,'  —  wits,  persons^  of 
honour  about  town,  authors,  and  fashion- 
ables, together  with  your  '  I  am  just  j^oinff  to 
call  at  Chiton  House,  are  you  wallung  that 
way?' — I  say,  notwithstanding  'pictures, 
taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  gkuses,' 
you  deserve  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those 
whose  esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of  none 
more  (however  useless  it  nu^  be)  than  yours 
very  truly,  &c 

-B. 

"  P.  8.  —  Make  my  respects  to  Mr. 
Gifibrd.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 'Don 
Juan'  must  set  us  all  by  the  ears,  but  that  is 
my  concern,  and  my  beginning.  There  will 
be  the  '  Edinburgh,'  and  all,  too,  aeainst  it; 
so  that,  like  'Rob  Roy,'  I  shall  have  my 
hands  fioll." 


I 


I  [■•  Wortfleld  Caitto."  **  Castla  of  Tynemoitth,*' 
**  The  OoTemor  of  BteHerlUe.'*  **  Memotnof  an  Author/* 
**  Seoonif  of  a  Noble  Family/'  ftc.  ftcj 


Lrma  839.       TO  HR.  MI7RBAY. 

•*  Venice,  Vaj  S5. 1819. 

"  I  have  received  no  proofs  by  the  last 
post,  and  shall  probably  have  quitted  V^ 
nice  before  the  arrival  of  the  next.  There 
wanted  a  few  stanzas  to  the  termination  of 
Canto  first  in  the  last  proof ;  the  next  will, 
I  presume,  contain  them,  and  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  Canto  second  ;  but  it  will  be 
idle  to  wait  for  further  answers  fixira  me,  as 
I  have  directed  that  my  letters  wait  for  my 
return  (perhaps  in  a  month,  and  probably 
so);  therefore  do  not  wait  for  further  advice 
from  me.  You  may  as  well  talk  to  the 
wind,  and  better —  for  U  will  at  least  convey 
your  accents  a  little  further  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  gone ;  whereas  /shaH  neither 
echo  nor  acquiesce  in  your  '  exauisite  rei^ 
sons.'  You  may  omit  the  noie  or  refinance 
to  Hobhouse*s  travels,  in  Canto  second,  and 
you  will  put  as  motto  to  the  whole-— 

«•  •  Olflcile  eit  propria  cotnmnnia  dicere.*  -^  Hoiacb. 

"  A  few  days  a^  I  sent  you  all  I  know  of 
Polidori's  Vampire.  He  may  do,  say,  or 
write  what  he  pleases,  but  I  wish  he  would 
not  attribute  to  me  his  own  compositions. 
If  he  has  any  thing  of  mine  in  his  possession, 
the  MS.  wiU  put  it  beyond  controversy ; 
but  I  scarcely  tnink  that  any  one  who  knows 
me  would  believe  the  thing  in  the  Magazine 
to  be  mine,  even  if  they  saw  it  in  my  own 
hieroglyphics. 

^  I  write  to  you  in  the  asonies  of  a  arocco^ 
which  annihilates  me  ;  and  I  have  been  fool 
enough  to  do  four  things  since  dinner,  which 
are  as  well  omitted  in  very  hot  weather : 
Istly,  ****  }  2dly,  to  plav  at  billiards  from 
10  to  12,  under  the  influence  of  lighted 
lamps,  that  doubled  the  heat ;  3dly,  to  go 
afterwards  into  a  red-hot  conversazione  of 
the  Countess  Benzoni's ;  and,  4thly,  to  begin 
this  letter  at  three  in  the  morning:  but 
being  begun,  it  must  be  finished. 

"  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

-B. 

"P.  S.  —  I  petition  fer  tooth4>rushes, 
powder,  magnesia,  Macassar  oil  (or  Russia), 
the  sashes,  and  Sir  Nl.  Wraxall's  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Times.  I  want,  besides,  a  bulldog, 
a  terrier,  and  two  Newfoundland  dogs  ;  and 
Iwant(is  it  Buck's  ?)  a  Life  of  RichardSd, 
advertised  by  Longman  iong,  long,  long  ago ; 
I  asked  you  for  it  at  least  three  years  since. 
See  Longman's  advertisements." 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Madame 
GuiccioU  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Venice 
with  her  husband.  Having  several  houses 
on  the  road  from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  it  was 
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his  habit  to  stop  at  theae  manaioDB,  one 
after  the  other,  in  hia  joumeya  between  the 
two  citiea ;  and  fix>m  all  theae  placea  the 
enamoured  young  Countesa  now  wrote  to 
Lord  Byron,  expreaaing,  in  the  moat  fNU- 
aionate  and  pmetic  tcrma,  her  deapair 
at  leaving  him.  So  utterly,  indeed,  did  thia 
feeling  overpower  her,  that  three  timea,  in 
the  course  of  her  firat  day's  journey,  she 
was  seized  with  fidndng  fits.  In  one  of  her 
lettera,  which  I  aaw  when  at  Venice,  dated, 
if  I  recollect  richt,  (rom  **  C4  Zen,  Cavanelle 
di  Po,"  she  teUa  him  that  the  solitude  of 
thia  i^e,  which  she  had  before  found  irk- 
aome,  waa,  now  that  one  aole  idea  occupied 
her  mind,  become  dear  and  welcome  to  ner, 
and  promiaea  that,  aa  aoon  as  she  arrives  at 
Ravenna,  "  ahe  will,  according  to  his  wiah, 
avoid  all  general  society,  and  devote  her- 
self to  reading,  music,  domeatic  occupa- 
tions, ridmg  on  horseback,— every  thinff,  in 
short,  that  she  knew  he  would  mostuke." 
What  a  chanpe  for  a  young  and  simple  girl, 
who,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  moii^t 
only  of  society  and  the  world,  but  who  now 
saw  no  other  happiness  but  in  the  hope  of 
making  herself  worthy,  by  seclusion  and 
self-instruction,  of  the  illustrious  object  of 
her  devotion  1 

On  leaving  this  place,  she  was  attacked 
with  a  danserous  illness  on  the  road,  and 
arrived  half  dead  at  Ravenna;  nor  was  it 
found  possible  to  revive  or  comfort  her  till 
an  assurance  was  received  from  Lord  Byron, 
expressed  with  all  the  fervour  of  real  passion, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  he 
would  pay  her  a  visit.  Symptoms  of  con- 
sumption, brought  on  by  her  state  of  mind, 
had  already  shown  themselves ;  and,  in  ad^ 
dition  to  the  pain  which  this  separation 
had  caused  her,  she  was  also  suffering  much 
grief  from  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who,  at 
this  time,  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  four- 
teenth child.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
May  she  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron 
that,  having  prepared  aU  her  relatives  and 
mends  to  expect  him,  he  might  now,  she 
toought,  venture  to  make  his  appearance  at 
Kavenna.  Though,  on  the  lady's  account, 
hesitating  lui  to  the  prudence  of  such  a  step^ 
he,  m  obedience  to  her  wishes,  on  the  1^ 
of  June,  set  out  from  La  Mira  (at  which 
place  he  had  again  taken  a  viUa  for  the 
summer),  and  proceeded  towards  Romagna. 

'  Aclerk  of  theBngUah  Contolate,  whom  he  at  thli 
time  employed  to  oontrol  his  accottnts. 
•  ThePo. 


From  Padua  he  addreaaed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hoppner,  chiefly  occupied  with  matters 
of  household  concern  which  that  gentleman 
had  undertaken  to  manace  for  him  at  Ve- 
nice, but,  on  the  immecuate  object  of  his 
ioumey,  expreaaing  himaelf  in  a  tone  so 
light  and  jesting,  aa  it  would  be  difficult  for 
those  not  versed  in  his  character  to  con- 
ceive that  he  could  ever  bring  himself,  while 
under  the  influence  of  a  passion  ao  sincere, 
to  assume.     But  such  la   ever  the  wan- 
tonneas  of  the  mocking  spirit,  from  which 
nothing,  -^  not  even  love, — remaina  sacred ; 
and  wmch,  at  last,  for  want  of  other  food, 
turns  upon  himaelf.    The  aame  horror,  too, 
of  hypocrisy  that  led  Lord  Byron  to  ex- 
aggerate his  own  errors,  led  him  also  to  dis- 
guise, under  a  seeminglv  heartless  ridicule^ 
aU  those  natural  and  kindly  qualities  by 
which  they  were  redeemed. 

This  letter  from  Padua  concludes  thus : — 

**  A  journey  in  an  Italian  June  is  a  con- 
scrq)tion ;  and  if  I  was  not  the  most  con- 
stant of  men,  I  should  now  be  swimming 
from  die  Lido,  instead  of  smoking  in  the 
dust  of  Padua.  Should  there  be  letters 
fiom  England,  let  them  wait  my  return. 
And  do  Took  at  my  house  and  (not  lands, 
but)  waters,  and  scold ;  —  and  deal  out  the 
moniea  to  Edgecombe  >  with  an  air  of  reluc- 
tance and  a  shake  of  the  head — and  put 
queer  auestions  to  him — and  turn  up  your 
nose  wnen  he  answers. 

"Make  my  respect  to  the  Consukas  — 
and  to  the  Chevalier  —  and  to  Scotin — 
and  to  all  the  counts  and  counteaaea  of  our 
acquaintance. 

"  And  believe  me  ever 
"  Your  disconsolate  and  affectionatey  &c* 

As  a  contraat  to  the  strange  levity  of 
this  letter,  aa  well  aa  in  justice  to  the  real 
earnestness  of  the  passion,  however  censur- 
able in  all  other  respects,  that  now  en- 
grossed him,  I  shall  here  transcribe  some 
stanzas  which  he  wrote  in  the  course  of 
this  journey  to  Romagna,  and  which,  thoudi 
already  published,  are  not  comprised  in  me 
regular  collection  of  hia  works. 

««  River  s,  that  roUett  by  the  andent  walli. 
Where  dwella  the  lady  of  my  lore,  when  the 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  reoalli 
A  fkint  and  fleeting  memoij  of  me,**  Ac  ftc  * 


*  [For  the  remaining  itanaat  ice  Works,  p.  ftTl.  edit. 
1887.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
1810. 

FSBRARA.  —  TISIT  TO  THB  CBRTOSA  CB- 
METEBY.  —  ANBCD0TB8.  —  BOLOGNA.  — 
IIXNBSSOFM ADAMB  OUICCIOLI. — ^ARRIVAL 

AT    RAYBNNA. LETTERS    TO    BOPPNER 

AMD  MURRAY.  —  RETURN  TO  BOLOGNA. — 
ALFIERI'S  MIRRA.  —  LETTERS  TO  MURRAY 
CONCERNING  DON  JUAN. — SONNET  TO 
THE  PRINCE  REGENT.  —  LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR  OP  THE  BRITISH  REYIBW. 

On  arriYing  at  Bologna  an<^  receiYing  no 
further  inteUigence  mm  the  Contessa,  he 
b^^  to  be  of  opmioOy  as  we  shall  per- 
ceiYe  in  the  annexed  interestuig  letters,  that 
he  should  act  most  prudently,  ror  all  parties, 
by  returning  to  Venice. 


Lbttu  aSO.       TO  MR.  HOPPKBR. 

•'Botocna,  JaiM6.1819. 

"  I  am  at  lencth  joined  to  Bologna,  where 
I  am  settled  l&e  a  sausage,  and  shall  be 
broiled  like  one,  if  this  weather  continues. 
Will  you  thank  Mengaldo  on  my  part  for 
the  Ferrara  acquaintance,  which  was  a  Yery 
agreeable  one.  I  staved  two  days  at  Fer- 
rara, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  Count 
Mosd,  and  the  little  the  shortness  of  the 
time  permitted  me  to  see  of  his  family.  I 
went  to  his  conYersacione,  which  is  Yery 
far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
Venice — the  women  almost  all  young  — 
seYeral  pretty —  and  the  men  courteous  and 
cleanly.  The  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  is 
young,  lately  married,  and  with  child,  ap- 
peared Yery  pretty  by  candlelight  (I  did  not 
see  her  by  day),  pleasing  in  ner  manners, 
and  Yerpr  bdy-like,  or  thorough-bred,  as  we 
call  it  m  England,-^  a  kind  of  thing  which 
reminds  one  of  a  racer,  an  antelope,  or  an 
Italian  greyhound.  She  seems  ycty  fond  of 
her  husband,  who  is  anuable  and  accon^ 
plished ;  he  has  been  in  England  two  or 
three  times,  and  is  young.  The  sister,  a 
Countess  somebody —  I  foxget  what — (they 
are  both  Maffei  by  birth,  and  Veronese  of 
course)  —  is  a  ladv  of  more  display ;  she 
sings  and  plays  divmely  ;  but  I  thought  she 
was  a  d — d  long  time  about  it.    Her  like- 


1  [The  HoDoorablfl  Margaret  Mercer  Elphlnttone,  now 
BaroneM  Keith.  In  1817  the  waa  married  to  Count 
Flahaut,  and  on  the  demise  of  her  tether,  in  1838,  she 
aucoeeded  to  the  peerage.] 


ness  to  Madame  Flahaut  i  (Miss  Mercer  that 
was)  is  something  quite  extraordinary. 

**  I  had  but  a  bird's  eye  Yiew  of  these 
people,  and  shall  not  probably  see  them 
anm ;  but  I  am  Yery  much  obliged  to 
Mengaldo  for  letting  me  see  them  at  all. 
WheneYer  I  meet  with  any  thing  agreeable 
in  this  world,  it  surprises  me  so  much,  and 
pleases  me  so  much  (when  my  passions  are 
not  interested  one  way  or  the  other),  that 
I  go  on  wondering  for  a  week  to  come.  I 
fe3,  too,  in  great  admiration  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Legate's  red  stockings. 

"  I  found,  too,  such  a  pretty  epitaph  in 
the  Certosa  cemetery,  or  rather  two  :  one 
was. 


0- 


•«  •  Martfaii  Luigl 

Implora  pace  t ' 

the  other, 

*•  *  Locresto  Pidnl 

implora  elema  quiete.' 

That  was  all ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
these  two  and  three  words  comprise  and 
compress  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject, 
—  and  then,  in  Italian,  they  are  absolute 
music.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and  hu- 
mility ;  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than 
the  'implora'  and  the  modesty  of  the  re- 
quest;—  they  h^YC  had  enough  of  life — 
tney  want  nothing  but  rest — they  implore 
it,  and  '  etema  quiete.'  It  is  like  a  Greek 
inscription  in  some  good  old  heathen  '  City 
of  the  Dead.'  Pray,  if  I  am  shoYcUed  into 
the  lido  churchyard  in  your  time,  let  me 
haYe  the  '  implora  pace,'  and  nothing  else, 
for  my  epitaph.*  IncYer  met  with  any,  an- 
cient or  modem,  that  pleased  me  a  tenth 
part  so  much. 

"  In  about  a  day  or  two  after  you  receiye 
this  letter,  I  will  tnank  you  to  desire  Edge- 
combe to  prepare  for  my  return.  I  shall 
ffo  back  to  V  enice  before  I  Yillage  on  the 
Brenta.  I  shall  stay  but  a  few  days  in  Bo- 
logna. I  am  just  going  out  to  see  sights, 
but  shall  not  present  my  introductory  letters 
for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  haYe  run  oYer  again 
the  place  and  pictures ;  nor  perhaps  at  all, 
if  I  find  that  I  haYe  books  and  sights  enough 
to  do  without  the  inhabitants.  Afler  that  I 
shall  return  to  Venice,  where  you  may  ex- 
pect me  about  the  eleYenth,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Pray  make  my  thanks  acceptable 
to  Mengaldo  :  my  respects  to  the  Consuless, 
and  to  Mr.  Scott.  1  hope  my  daughter  is 
well.  "  EYcr  yours,  and  truly. 


>  ['*  Oh  I  may  my  ihade  hehold  no  sculptor'd  umn, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  I 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  pralse-encamber*d  stone; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone.'* 

Oomn  qfJdlemeu.    See  Works,  p.  878.] 
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•"P.  a-*I went  oYcr  the  AfkMto  MS. te. 
&c  agun  at  Fenara,  with  the  caatle,  aod 
cell,  and  hoiuie,  Ac.  ftc« 

*«  One  ef  the  Ferfareae  aiked  ne  if  I  hnew 

'  Lord  Brnm/  an  acqnainlaiioe  of  his,  nom 
at  Naples.  I  told  him  'Nol'  whkh  was 
true  both  ways »  for  I  hnew  not  the  inpostor, 
and  in  the  other,  no  one  knows  hfanself.  He 
stared  when  told  that  I  was  *  the  rad  Sinon 
Pwe.'  Another  ashed  me  if  I  had  iMrf  IriMf. 
ImUd  *Tmno,'  You  see  what  >im  is  I  how 
mecynUe  I  how  bmmJiem  !  I  don't  know  how 
others  feel,  but  I  am  always  the  Ughter 
and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have  got 
rid  of  mine  ;  it  sits  on  me  like  armour  on 
the  Lord  Mayor's  champion  ;  and  I  got  rid 
of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering,  that  I  had  not  trans- 
lated Tasso,  but  a  namesake  had ;  and  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so  little 
like  a  poet,  that  every  body  believed  me." 

Xjrms  »1.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Bolosn«,JaM7.  Xt». 

"  TeQ  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  I  wrote  to  him 
a  few  days  ago  from  Ferranu  It  will  there- 
fore be  idle  in  him  or  you  to  wait  for  any 
further  answers  or  returns  of  proofs  from 
Venice,  as  I  have  directed  that  no  English 
letters  be  sent  after  me.  The  publication 
can  be  proceeded  in  without,  and  I  am  al- 
ready sick  of  your  remarks,  to  which  I  think 
not  the  least  attention  ousht  to  be  paid. 

**  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that,  since  I  wrote 
to  him,  I  had  availed  myself  of  my  Ferrara 
letters,  and  found  the  society  mncn  younger 
and  better  there  than  at  Venice.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  little  the  shortness  of 
my  stay  permitted  me  to  see  of  the  Gon- 
fiuoniere  Count  Mosti,  and  his  family  and 
friends  in  general. 

"  I  have  been  picture-gazing  this  morning 
at  the  &mou8  Domenichino  and  Guido,  both 
of  which  are  superlative.  I  afterwards  went 
to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Bologna,  beyond 
the  walls,  and  found,  besides  the  superb 
burial-ground,  an  original  of  a  Custode,  who 
reminded  me  of  the  grave-di|Ker  in  Hamlet. 
He  has  a  collection  of  capuouns*  skulls,  la- 
belled on  the  fordiead,  and  taking  down  one 
of  them,  said,  '  This  was  Brother  Desiderio 
Berro,  who  died  at  forty  —  one  of  my  best 

1  Thoogh  LorA  Bynm,  Uke  nott  oUier  penons,  in 
writing  to  dlflRereiit  fHends,  wu  •ometimet  led  to  repeat 
the  fame  drcmnttaooei  aad  thoughts,  there  it,  troax  the 
erer  reedy  fertility  of  hit  mind,  mach  leM  of  fueh  repe- 
titloii  in  hit  eorreipoBdenoe  Uian  in  that,  perh^M,  of  aoy 
other  imiltiflirioac  letter  writer ;  and,  in  the  instance 
before  ua,  where  the  sane  Ihcts  and  reflections  are,  for 
tke  second  time,  introdooed.  It  Is  with  such  new  touches, 


friends.  I  begged  his  head  of  his  brethren 
after  his  decease,  and  they  gave  it  me.  I  put 
it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it.  Here  it  is, 
teeth  and  all,  in  exceHent  preservation.  He 
was  the  merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I  ever 
knew.  Wherever  he  went,  he  brought  jov ;  I 
and  whenever  any  one  was  melancholy,  the 
siffht  of  him  was  enough  to  make  him  cheer- 
fm  again.  He  walked  so  actively,  you  mu ht 
have  taken  him  for  a  dancer — he  jokea  — 
he  laughed  —  oh  t  he  was  such  a  Frate  as  I 
never  saw  before,  nor  ever  shall  again  V 

**  He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  planted 
an  the  cypresses  in  the  cemetery ;  that  he 
had  the  greatest  attachment  to  them  snd 
to  his  dead  peoole ;  that  since  1801  they 
had  buried  fiit^-Uiree  thousand  persons.  In 
showing  some  older  monuments,  there  was 
that  of  a  Roman  girl  of  twenty,  with  a  bust 
by  BeminL  She  was  a  princess  Bartoiini, 
dead  two  centuries  ago:  he  said  that,  on 
opening  her  srave,  they  had  found  her  hair 
complete,  ana  '  as  yellow  as  gold.'  Some  of 
the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me  more  than 
the  more  splendid  monuments  at  Bok>gna ; 
for  instance :  — 

**  •  MarUnI  Lui|i 
Implore  pace.* 

••  *  Lwreaia  PMnl 

Implore  eteraa  qolele.* 

Can  any  thing  be  more  ftdl  of  paUios? 
Those  few  words  say  aU  that  can  be  said  or 
sought :  the  dead  had  had  enou^  of  life ; 
all  Uiey  wanted  was  rest,  and  thu  they  ns- 
jolore/  There  is  all  the  helpkasness,  and 
numble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that  can 
arise  from  the  grave— 'implora  pace.**  I 
hope,  whoever  may  survive  me,  ana  shall  see 
me  put  in  the  foreigners'  buryinMround  st 
the  Lido,  within  the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic, 
wUl  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put 
over  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think  of  'pick- 
ling, and  bringing  me  nome  to  Clod  or  Blun* 
derbuss  HaU.^  I  am  sure  my  bones  would 
not  rest  in  an  English  grave,  or  my  day  mix 
with  the  earth  of  that  country.  I  b^eve 
the  thought  would  drive  me  mad  on  my 
deathbed,  could  I  suppose  that  any  of  my 
friends  would  be  base  enoiuh  to  convey  my 
carcass  back  to  your  soil.  I  would  not  even 
feed  your  worms,  if  I  eould  hdp  it. 

"  So,  Rs   Shakspeare  says  of  Mowbray, 
the  banished  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  at 


both  of  fbooght  and  espresskn,  as  Mnder  them,  even  a 
second  time,  interesting  t — what  Is  wanting  in  the  no- 
relty  of  the  nrntter  being  made  up  hj  the  new  aspect 
glTen  to  it. 

*  [**  If  yon  should  get  a  qnietus,  yon  may  comiriand 
me  entirely.  I'll  get  you  a  snug  lying  In  the  Abbey 
here ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  orer  to  Blunderbusa 
Hall.*'  ^  BiwaUt  act  ▼.  w.  9.] 
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Yemce  (see  Ridiard  II.),  that  he^   after 
ightuig 

<*  *  Against  black  Pagant,  Turks,  and  Saracens, 
And  tolled  with  works  of  war,  retired  hlmieif 
To  Italy,  and  therei  ai  FttUee,  ganw 
i&abodjF  to  tbaft  pleaMmi  contrj*s  enrth,. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
ITader  whose  ooloars  he  had  Caught  to  long.* 

"  Before  I  left  Venice,  I  had  returned  to 
you  your  late,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse's  sheets 
of  Juan.  Don't  wait  for  further  answers 
from  me,  but  address  yours  to  Venice,  aa 
usual.  I  know  nothixig  of  my  own  moy^ 
ments ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or 
not  for  some  time.  AD  this  depends  on  ci^ 
cumstances.  I  left  Mr*  Hoppner  very  well, 
as  well  as  his  son  and  Mrs.  Hoppner.  My 
daughter  AUegra  was  well  too,  and  is  growing 
pretty;  her  hair  is  growing  darker,  and  her 
eyes  are  blue.  Her  temper  and  her  ways, 
Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like  mine,  as  well  as 
her  features  :  she  will  make,  in  that  case,  a 
manageable  young  lady, 

**  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada, 
the  little  Electra  of  nw  Mycenae.  But  there 
will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I 
should  not  live  to  see  it*  What  a  long  letter 
I  have  scribbled !  "  Yours,  Sec, 


M 


P.  S. — Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew 
flowers  on  the  tombs.  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
rose-leaves,  and  entire  roses,  scattered  over 
the  graves  at  Ferrara.  It  has  the  most 
plea^ng  effect  you  am  imagine.'' 

While  he  was  thus  lingering  irresolute  at 
Boloffna,  the  Countess  GuicaoU  had  been 
attacked  with  an  intermittent  fever,  the  vio- 
lence of  which,  combining  with  the  absence 
of  a  confidential  person  to  whom  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  intrusting  her  letters, 
prevented  her  from  commumcatin^  with 
nim.  At  length,  anxious  to  wpure  hnn  the 
disappointment  of  finding  her  so  ill  on  his 
arrivu,  she  had  begun  a  letter,  requesting 
that  he  would  remain  at  Bologna  tiH  the 
visit  to  which  she  looked  forward  should 

1  There  were,  in  the  fturmer  edition,  both  here  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  some  passages  reflecting  upon  the  late 
Sir  Saarod  Romlllj,  which,  in  mj  anxiety  to  laj  open 
the  workings  of  Loid  Byron*s  mind  opon  a  satiject  in 
which  BO  much  of  his  luq>plness  and  duracter  were  in- 
TolTsd,  I  had  been  induced  to  retain,  thoo^  aware  of  the 
erroneous  Impression  under  which  they  were  written ;  — 
tfaeeTidenCmortridnets  of  the  idling  that  dfetsted  the 
attack,  and  the  Idgli,  stainless  reputation  of  the  person 
assailed,  being  soflklent,  I  thooglit,  to  neutralise  any  HI 
eflbcts  such  reflections  mi^t  otherwise  hare  produced. 
As  I  flnd  it,  howofer,  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  those  vhese 
epittloM  I  asoet  fespeet,  that,  even  with  these  antidotes, 
such  aa  attaA  upon  sods  a  man  ought  not  to  be  left  on 
record.  I  wUUngly  expunge  all  trace  of  it  from  these 


& 


brinp  her  there  also  ;  and  was  m  the  act  ol 
writing,  when  a  friend  came  in  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  on  EDg&h  lord  in  Ravenna. 
She  could  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that 
it  was  her  noble  friend  ;  and  he  had,  in  fiiet, 
notwithstanding  his  declaratioa  to  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner that  it  was  his  urtention  to  return  to 
Venice  immediately,  whol^f  altered  this  re^ 
sohition  before  the  letter  announcing  it  waa 
despatched,  — -  the  following  words  being 
written  on  the  ovtside  cover :  —  "  I  am  just 
setting  off  for  Ravenna,  June  8.  1819.^ — I 
dianged  my  miixl  this  morning,  aaid  derided 
to  go  on." 

The  reader,  however,  shall  have  Bfladame 
Chiicdoli's  own  account  of  these  events, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  my 
narratioo,  I  am  enabled  to  eonununicate. 

'^  On  my  departure  from  Venice,  he  had 
promised  to  come  and  see  me  at  Ravenna. 
Dante's  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood  <,  the 
relics  of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in 
that  place,  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and  for  him  to 
Bccept  my  invitation.  He  came,  in  fact,  in 
the  month  of  June,  arriving  ai  Ravenna 
on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus 
Domini;  while  I,  attacked  by  a  consump- 
tive complaint,  which  had  its  origin  from 
the  moment  of  my  quitting  Venice,  ap- 
peared on  the  point  or  death.  The  arrival 
of  a  distinguished  fordener  at  Ravenna,  a 
town  so  remote  from  the  routes  ordinarily 
followed  by  traveDers,  was  an  event  wlucn 

Sve  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  conversation. 
is  motives  for  such  a  visit  became  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  these  he  himself  af- 
terwards involuntarily  divulged;  for  having 
made  some  inauiries  with  a  view  to  paying 
me  a  visit,  and  oeing  told  that  it  was  unlikely 
that  he  would  ever  see  me  again,  as  I  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  repli^  if  such  were 
the  case,  he  hoped  that  he  should  die  also  ; 
which  circumstance^  being  repeated,  revealed 
the  object  of  his  journey.  Count  Guiccioli, 
having  been  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice,  went  to  visit  him  now,  and  in  the 


s  <«  Tal  qua!  dS  uno  in  rsno  el  raoeoi^e 
Per  la  pineta  in  sul  Uto  dl  Chiaseir 
Quando  Bolo  Sdroeeo  ftior  dfsdogile.** 

J>Awm  Purg,  eanto  xx? ill. 


I  **  Keen  as  ihm  branch  to  branch. 

Along  the  piny  Itorests  on  the  shote 
Of  Chlassl,  rolls  the  gathering  auMty, 
When  Bolus  hath  flrom  Us  caTora  loos'd 
The  dr^iping  south.**  Cabt  .] 

Daate  hfuself  (svys  Mr.  Garjr,  IB  one  of  the  notes  on 
his  admirable  traosfaitloa  of  this  poet)  **  perhaps  wan. 
dered  fai  this  wood  during  his  abode  with  Ouido  Ne?eUo 
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hope  that  bis  prasenee  might  snniae,  and  be 
of  some  lue  to  me  in  the  state  in  which  I 
then  found  myseiC  invited  him  to  call  ti^on 
ne.  He  came  the  day  foDowinff.  Itismn 
possible  to  describe  the  anxiety  he  showed, 
— the  ddicate  attentions  that  he  paid  me. 
For  a  kmg  time  he  had  pcrpetuany  medical 
books  in  his  hands ;  and  not  trusting  my 
physicians,  he  obtsined  permission  from 
Count  Gukdoh  to  send  ror  a  very  derer 
physician,  a  friend  of  his,  in  whom  he  placed 
great  confidence.  The  attentions  ot  Pro- 
feuor  Aglietti  (for  so  this  celebrated  Italian 
was  called),  together  with  tranquillity,  and 
the  inexpressible  happiness  which  I  ex- 
perienced in  Lord  B  vron's  society,  had  so 
good  an  effect  on  my  neahh,  that  only  two 
months  afterwards  I  was  able  to  accompany 
my  husband  in  a  tour  he  was  obliged  to  make 
to  visit  his  various  estates."  i 


it 


TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 

**  lUTcniia,  JoM  10. 1819. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Padua,  and  from 
Bolof;na,  and  since  from  Ravenna.  I  find 
my  situation  verv  agreeable,  but  want  my 
horses  ver^  much,  there  being  ^ood  riding 
in  the  environs.  I  can  fix  no  time  for  my 
return  to  Venice— it  may  be  soon  or  late— 
or  not  at  all  —  it  all  depends  on  the  Donna, 
whom  I  found  very  serioushr  in  bed  with  a 
cough  and  spittinff  of  blood,  &c.,all  of  which 
has  subsidea.  I  found  all  the  people  here 
firmly  persuaded  that  she  would  never  re- 
cover ;  *-  they  were  mistaken,  however. 

"  My  letters  were  useful  as  fiff  as  I  em- 
ployed them ;  and  I  like  both  the  place  and 
people,  though  I  don't  trouble  tne  latter 


I  "  Putendo  io  d«  VanesiA  «gU  promlM  di  Tenlr  a 
rederml  a  RaTeniUL  La  TombA  di  Dante,  U  datiioo 
botoo  dl  pini,  gli  avraatt  di  antkbiU  cbe  a  BaTenna  •! 
troTaao  daTano  a  ma  ragiooi  plaualblU  per  inTitarlo  a 
Teolra,  ad  a  lui  per  aooettare  lioTlto.  Egli  reniM  dl&tti 
Del  meie  Guigno,  a  glunie  a  RaveDna  nel  gloroo  della 
SolennlU  del  Corpus  Domini,  mentre  io  attaccata  da 
una  malattia  de  oonsnoiione  ch'  ebbe  prindpio  dalla  nda 
partensa  da  VenetiA  ero  yidnA  a  morire.  L*arrlTO  in 
Rarenna  d'un  foreitlero  diatinto,  in  un  paeie  coal  lontano 
dalle  itrada  che  ordinariameote  tengouo  i  Tiasglatori  era 
un  aTTenlmento  del  quale  molto  lipArlava,  indagandotcne 
i  mottri,  cha  InTolontarlamanta  poi  egli  feci  conoaoare. 
Parch4  aTendo  agU  domandato  di  ma  par  Taniraa  TedarmI 
ad  aawDdogU  rtspotto  *  cha  non  potrabba  Tadermi  plil 
parchd  ero  Tidna  a  morire'— ^li  riipoia  die  in  qud 
caio  Tolara  morire  egli  pure  \  la  qual  cosa  eiMndoei  poi 
ripatata  i  i  conobbe  coti  I'oggatto  del  luo  Tiaggio. 

**  II  Conta  Guicdoli  Tialtft  Lord  Byron,  asaandolo 
oonoiduto  in  Vanasia,  a  nella  gperansa  die  la  dl  lui 
compagnia  polaua  diftrarml  ad  aifennl  di  qualche 
gloTamento  nello  itato  in  cui  mi  trofavo  egU  Io  inrltb  di 
Teniiv  a  Tititarmi.  II  giomo  appreiso  egli  Tenne.  Non  si 
potreblwro  deserirera  la  cure,  1  paniiari  doUcati,  quanto 


o= 


more  than  I  can  he^.  Ske  manages  verj 
well — but  if  I  come  away  widi  a  stiletto  in 
my  gixxard  some  fine  afternoon,  I  shall  not 
be  astonished.    I  can*t  make  him  out  at  all 

—  he  visits  me  fivquently,  and  takes  me  out 
(like  Whittington,  the  Lord  Mayor)  in  a 
coach  and  sir  norses.  The  fiust  appesrs  to 
be,  that  he  is  completdy  governed  by  her  — 
for  that  matter,  so  am  L*  The  people  here 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  us,  as  he  had 
the  character  of  jealousy  vrith  aU  his  wives 

—  this  is  the  third.  He  is  the  richest  of  the 
Ravennese,  by  their  own  account,  but  is  not 
popular  among  them.  Now  do,  pray,  send 
off  Augustine,  and  carnage  and  cattle,  to 
Bologna,  without  fiul  or  dewy,  or  I  shall  lose 
my  remaining  shred  of  senses.  Dont  forget 
this.  My  coming,  going,  and  eveiy  thing, 
depend  upon  her  entirely,  just  as  Birs.  Hopp- 
ner  (to  whom  I  remit  my  reverences)  said 
in  the  true  sfririt  of  female  prophecy. 

**  You  are  but  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  have 
written  before. 

•*  And  I  am  truly  yours,  &c." 

Lnrnsn.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RATaonA,  June  ».  1SI9. 

"  The  \ett&n  have  been  forwarded  from 
Venice,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  not  have 
waited  for  fiirther  alterations  —  I  will  make 
none. 

**  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the  proofs 
— -publish  without  them.  I  am  glad  you 
think  the  poesy  good ;  and  as  to  *  thinking 
of  the  effect,'  tmiUL  you  of  the  sale,  and  leave 
me  to  pluck  the  porcupines  who  may  point 
their  auills  at  you. 

"  I  nave  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these 


egli  fooe  per  me.  Per  molto  tempo  ^U  non  vbbe  per  le 
mani  die  dd  Ubrl  di  Medidna ;  e  poco  conSdacdod  nd 
mid  medid  ottenna  dal  Conte  GuiodoU  il  permeso  di  Ikr 
venire  un  Talenta  medico  dl  lui  amico  nel  quale  egU  arera 
molta  oonfidansa.  La  cure  dd  Profenore  Aglietd  (cod 
d  ditama  queato  dlstinto  Italiano)  la  tranqallllU  anai  U 
felldti  inesprimibUe  die  mi  cagionara  la  praaensadi 
Lord  Byron  migUoraronoooil  rqpidamante  la  mia  salute 
che  entro  Io  f  paaio  di  due  med  potd  leguire  mio  marito 
in  un  giro  che  egli  dorava  flora  per  le  sue  terra.  '*  —  MS. 

s  That  thii  tads  of  *'  goreming  *'  him  was  one  of  more 
ease  than,  from  the  ordinary  view  of  his  character,  might 
be  concluded,  I  have  more  than  once,  in  theae  pages,  ex- 
pressed  my  opinion,  and  shall  here  quote,  in  corroboratioo 
of  it,  the  remark  of  his  own  serrant  (founded  on  an  ob- 
serration  of  more  than  twenty  years),  in  speaking  of  his 
master's  matrimonid  (kte :  —  "  It  is  very  odd,  but  I  never 
yet  knew  a  lady  that  could  not  manage  my  Lord,  ttcfpt 
my  Lady." 

**  More  knowledge,*'  says  Johns<m,  '*  may  be  gained  of  ) 
a  man's  red  character  by  a  short  conversation  with  one 
of  his  servants  than  from  the  moM  formal  and  atodled 
narrative.** 
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four  weeks,  having  left  Venice  a  month  ago ; 
—  I  came  to  see  mv  '  Arnica,'  the  Coantess 
GuJccioli,  who  has  been,  and  still  continues, 
▼ery  unwell.      *      *      She  is  only  in  her 
seyenteenth,  but  not  of  a  strong  constitution. 
She  has  a  perpetual  cough  and  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  but  bears  up  most  galkuUh  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Her  husband  (this 
is  hu  third  wife)  is  the  richest  noble  of  Ra- 
venna, and  almost  of  Romagna ;  he  is  also 
not  the  youngest,  being  upwards  of  three- 
score, but  in  good  preservation.    All  this 
will  appear  Strang  to  you,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  meridian  morality,  nor  our  way 
of  life  in  such  respects,  and  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent expound  the  difference ; — but  you  would 
find  it  much  the  same  in  these  parts.    At 
Faenza  there  is  Lord  #  *  *  •  witn  an  opera 
girl ;  and  at  the  inn  in  the  same  town  is  a 
Neapolitan  Prince,  who  serves  the  wife  of 
the  Gonfidoniere  of  that  city.    I  am  on 
duty  here— so  you  see  *  Cosl  fiui  XxxtH  e 

tUt/ff.' 

"  I  have  my  horses  here,  mddle  as  well 
as  carriage,  and  ride  or  drive  every  day  in 
the  forest,  the  Pineia,  the  scene  of  Boc- 
caccio's novel,  and  Dryden's  fable  of  Ho- 
noria,  &c.  Sec,  * ;  and  I  see  my  Dama  every 
day  ;  but  I  fed  seriously  uneasy  about  ho* 
health,  which  seems  very  precarious.  In 
losing  her,  I  should  lose  a  being  who  has 
run  great  risks  on  my  account,  and  whom 
1  have  every  reason  to  love — but  I  must 
not  think  this  possible.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  do  if  she  died,  but  I  ousht  to 
blow  my  brains  out— and  I  hope  uiat  I 
should.  Her  husband  is  a  very  polite  per- 
sona^ but  I  wish  he  would  not  carry  me 
out  m  his  coach  and  six,  like  Whittington 
and  his  cat. 

*'  You  ask  me  if  I  mean  to  continue 
D.  J.,  Blc.  How  should  I  know?  What 
encouragement  do  you  give  me,  all  of  you, 
with  your  nonsensical  priider}r?  publish  the 
two  Cantos,  and  then  you  will  see.  I  de- 
sired Mr.  Kinnaird  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
little  matter  of  business ;  either  he  has  not 
spoken,  or  you  have  not  answered.  You 
are  a  pretty  pair,  but  I  will  be  even  with 
you  both.    1  perceive  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 


>  [•*  Sweet  hour  of  twlllglit  1  —  in  tti«  lolitiMle 
or  die  pine  foreit,  aad  the  lUeiit  shore 
MThteh  bouudfl  Rareoiui*!  Immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  onoe  the  Adrian  waTo  flow'd  o'er. 
To  where  the  laat  Caurean  IbrtreH  stood, 
Brergreeo  forest  I  which  Boocado's  lore 
And  DfTden's  laj  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  hare  I  lored  the  twiUght  hour  and  thee  1" 

J}omJman,c.m.  st.106.] 

s  The  Vioe-Cmisul  of  Mr.  Hoppoer. 

s  An  Bnglish  widow  lady*  of  considerable  piupeity  in 


I  has  been  challenged  by  Migor  Cartwright  — 
'  Is  the  Mfyor  so  '  cunning  of  fence  ?'  —  why 
did  not  they  fight  ? — they  oi^ht. 

••  Yours,  Sec." 


LRTBa384.       TO  MH.  HOPPNBB. 

**  Barenna,  July  S.  1819. 

**  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame*s. 
I  will  answer  it  directly.  Will  you  recollect 
whether  I  did  not  consign  to  you  one  or  two 
receipts  of  Madame  Mocenigo's  for  house- 
rent —  (1  am  not  sure  of  tms,  but  think  I 
(Hd  —  ir  not,  they  will  be  in  my  drawers)  — 
and  will  you  desire  Mr.  Oorville*  to  have 
the  goodness  to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  re^ 
ceipU  to  all  payments  hitherto  made  by  him 
on  my  account,  and  that  there  are  no  debts 
at  Venice  ?  On  your  answer,  I  shall  send 
order  of  further  remittance  to  carry  on  my 
household  expenses,  as  my  present  return  to 
Venice  is  very  problematical;  and  it  may 
happen  —  but  I  can  say  nothing  positive  — 
every  thing  with  me  being  indecisive  and 
undecided,  except  the  disgust  which  Venice 
excites  when  fairly  compared  with  any  other 
city  in  this  part  of  Ital^.  When  I  aay  Ve- 
mce,  1  mean  the  Venetians — the  dty  itself 
is  superb  as  its  history  —  but  the  people 
are  what  I  never  thought  them  till  they 
taught  me  to  think  so. 

"  The  best  way  will  be  to  leave  AUegra 
with  Antonio's  spouse  till  I  can  decide  some- 
thing about  her  and  myself —  but  I  thought 
that  you  would  have  had  an  answer  from 
Mrs.V- 


y 


& 


— r.3    You  have  had  bore  enough 
with  me  and  mine  already. 

*'  I  greatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going 
into  a  consumption,  to  which  her  constitu- 
tion tends.  Thus  it  is  with  every  thing  and 
every  body  for  whom  I  feel  any  thine  like  a 
real  attachment ;  — '  War,  deatn,  or  mscord, 
doth  lay  siege  to  them.'  I  never  even  could 
keep  alive  a  dog  that  I  liked  or  that  liked 
me.  Her  sjonptoms  are  obstinate  cough  of 
the  lungs,  and  occasional  fever,  &c.  &c,  and 
there  are  latent  causes  of  an  eruption  in  the 
skin,  which  she  foolishly  repelled  into  the 
system  two  years  ago :  but  I  have  made  them 
send  her  case  to  Aglietti ;  and  have  begged 


the  north  of  England,  wlio,  baring  seen  the  little  AUegra 
at  Mr.  Hopimer's,  took  an  interest  in  the  poor  child's  fate, 
and  hiring  no  flunlly  of  her  own,  oflbred  to  adopt  and 
proride  for  this  little  girl,  if  Lord  Bjron  would  consent 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  her.  At  first  he  seemed  not  dis- 
inclined to  enter  Into  her  riews  — so  fiur,  at  least,  as 
glring  permission  that  she  should  take  the  child  with  her 
to  England  and  educate  it ;  but  the  entire  surrender  of 
his  paternal  authority  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to. 
The  proposed  arrangement  aooordingly  was  nerer  carried 
into  eflhct. 
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him  to  come — if  only  for  s  daj  or  tiro  — to 
consult  upon  her  state* 

**  If  it  would  not  bore  Mr.  Dorville,  I  wirii 

he  would  keep  an  eye  on  E and  on 

my  other  ragamuffins.  I  might  have  more 
to  say,  but  I  am  absorbed  about  La  Gui.  and 
her  illness.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  it 
has  ypoa  me. 

"  The  horses  earner  &c.  &C  and  I  hare 
been  galloping  through  thepine  fiwest  daily. 

me^  See* 


<<  P.  S.  —  My  benediction  on  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner,  a  pleasant  journey  amone  the  Bernese 
tyrants,  and  safe  return.  You  ought  to 
bring  back  a  Platonic  Bernese  for  my  re- 
formation. If  any  thing  happens  to  my 
present  Arnica,  I  ha^e  done  with  the  passion 
for  ever — it  is  my  last  love.  As  to  liber- 
tinism, I  have  sickened  myself  of  that,  as 
was  natural  in  the  way  I  went  on,  and  I 
have  at  least  derived  that  advantage  from 
vice,  to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word. 
17ui  will  be  my  last  adventure — I  can  hope 
no  more  to  inspire  attachment,  and  I  trust 
never  again  to  feel  it.** 

The  impression  which,  I  think,  cannot  but 
be  entertamed,  firom  some  passages  of  these 
letters,  of  the  real  fervour  and  sincerity  of 
his  attachment  to  Madame  Guicdoli  >,  would 
be  stfll  further  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of 
his  letters  to  that  lady  herself,  both  from 
Venice  and  during  lus  present  stay  at  Ra- 
venna—  tJX  bearing,  throughout,  the  true 
marks  both  of  affection  and  passion.  Such 
effusions,  however,  are  but  little  suited  to 
the  general  eye.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all 
strong  feeling,  from  dwelling  constantly  on 
the  same  idea,  to  be  monotonous ;  and  those 
often-repeated  vows  and  verbal  endearments, 
which  make  the  charm  of  true  love-letters  to 
the  parties  concerned  in  them,  must  for  ever 
render  even  the  best  of  them  cloyina  to 
others.  Those  of  Lord  Byron  to  Madame 
Guiccioli,  which  are  for  tne  most  part  in 
Italian,  and  written  with  a  degree  of  ease 
and  correctness  attained  rarely  by  forei^ers, 
refer  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  tmrown  m  the 
way  of  their  meetings, — not  so  much  by 
the  husband  himself,  who  i^pears  to  have 


1  ■*  Daring  mj  Ulneta,'*  nay  BfadaoM  Gutoclott,  la  hor 
recollsctiont  of  ttilt  period,  **  ha  waa  for  erer  natr  mo, 
pajing  me  the  mott  amlabla  fttteiiUoiis,and  when  I  became 
conrakMent  be  waa  constantly  at  my  side.  In  loelety, 
at  the  theatre,  riding,  walking,  he  never  waa  absent  from 
me.  Bdng  deprived  at  that  dme  of  his  books,  his  horses, 
and  all  that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  I  beggad  him  to 
gratUy  me  by  writing  something  on  the  autajeet  of  Dante, 
and,  with  his  uaual  facUity  and  rapidity,  he  compoaed  his 
'Prophecy.* '*-.** Durante  la  mia  roalattia  L.  B.  em 
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liked  and  courted  Lord  Byron's  aociet j,  as 
by  the  watchfulness  of  other  relatives,  and 
the  apprehension  felt  by  themaelvea  kst  tbcir 
intimacy  should  give  uneasiness  to  ihe  fitther 
of  the  lady.  Count  Cbmha,  a  gentleman  to 
whose  ffood  nature  and  wMaubmem  d  cha- 
racter ul  who  know  him  bear  testioMmv. 

In  the  near  approaching  departure  oi  the 
young  Countess  for  Bologna,  latd  Byron 
KNresaw  a  risk  of  their  being  Main  separsted ; 
and  under  the  impatience  or  this  proipect, 
though  through  the  whole  of  his  preeecKiig 
letters  the  mt  of  committing  her  by  any 
imprudence  seems  to  have  been  hia  mlmg 
thought,  he  now,  with  tiiat  wiUuhiess  of  the 
moment  which  1ms  so  often  scaled  the  des- 
tiny of  years,  proposed  that  she  should,  at 
once,  abandon  her  husband  and  fky  with 
him  :  — -  "  c*^  uno  solo  rimedio  cfficace,''  he 
says,  —  **  do^  d  'andar  via  insieme."  To  an 
Italian  wife,  ahnost  every  thing  but  this  is 
permisBible.  The  same  system  which  so 
mdulgently  allows  her  a  friend,  as  one  of  the 
regular  appendages  of  her  matrimonial  es- 
tablishment, takes  care  also  to  cuard  Wunst 
all  unseemly  consequences  of  tais  prbuege ; 
and  in  return  for  such  coBvenieBt  fiidlities 
of  wrong  exacts  rigidly  an  obsenraace  of  aO 
the  appearances  <tt  right.  Accoidmgly,  the 
open  step  of  deserting  the  husband  finr  the 
lover  instead  of  being  considered,  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  a  sign  and  sequel  of  tranasression, 
takes  rank,  in  Italian  monditj,  as  Ae  main 
transgression  itself;  and  bemg  an  oAence, 
too,  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the  la- 
titude otherwise  eqjoyed,  becomes,  ifora  its 
rare  occurrence,  no  leM  monstrous  than 
odious. 

The  proposition,  therefore^  of  her  noble 
friend  seemed  to  the  young  Contessa  little 
less  than  sacrilege,  and  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  between  the  horrors  of  such  a  step, 
and  her  eager  readiness  to  give  up  all  and 
every  thing  for  him  she  adored,  was  depicted 
most  strongly  in  her  answer  to  the  proposal. 
In  a  subsecfient  letter,  too,  the  romantic  pA 
even  proposed,  as  a  means  of  escaping  the 
iffnonuny  of  an  elopement,  that  she  s£mld, 
Uke  another  Juliet,  "pass  for  dead,"  —  as- 
suring him  diat  there  were  many  easy  ways 
of  effecting  such  a  deception. 


aempre  preaao  dl  me,  praataiidoml  le  piil  a<maiMM  eore,  e 
quando  paaaai  alio  atato  di  coDvaleacanaa  egli  eta  aempre 
al  mio  flanoo ;— e  in  aociatil,  e  al  teatro,  e  cavalcaiMlo,  c 
pasaegglando  egli  non  al  allontaaara  mai  da  me.  laqael' 
epoca  eiaendo  egU  prhro  de*  auoi  llbri,  e  de*  auol  caTaUl,  e 
di  tuttocib  Che  lo  occupaTa  in  Vracila  io  lo  pregai  di 
Tolerai  ooeupare  per  me  aciirendo  qoaldie  ooaa  a«l 
Daate^  ed  egU  odUauaalaaiia  fadllti  e  rapidity  acriaae  la 
aua  Frofeila.** 
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L*ffTCB8».       TO  MB.  MURBAT. 

**  RaTeona,  Aogott  1. 1819. 
[Address  yoor  Answer  to  Venice,  bowerer.] 

'*DoD*t  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me 
defend  myself  gaily  —  that  is,  if  I  happen  to 
be  in  spirits ;  and  by  tpuiU^  I  don  t  mean 
your  meaning  of  the  worct  but  the  spirit 
of  a  buUdo-*  when  pinched,  or  a  bull  when 
pinned ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  best  sport ; 
and  as  my  sensations  under  an  attack  are 
probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united 
energies  of  these  amiable  animals,  you  may 
perhaps  see  what  Marrall  calls  '  rare  sport/ 
and  some  good  tossing  and  goring,  in  the 
course  of  tne  controversy.  But  I  must  be 
in  the  right  cue  first,  and  I  doubt  I  am  almost 
too  far  off  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the 
purpose.  And  then  I  have  effeminated  and 
enervated  myself  with  love  and  the  summer 
in  these  last  two  months. 

**  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  other  day, 
and  foretold  that  Juan  would  either  faU  en- 
tirely or  succeed  completely ;  there  will  be 
no  medium.  Appearances  are  not  favour- 
able ;  but  as  you  write  the  day  after  pyibli- 
cation,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  what  opinion 
will  predominate.  You  seem  in  a  fright, 
and  doubtless  with  cause.  Gome  what  ma^, 
I  never  will  flatter  the  million's  canting  m 
any  shajpe.  Circumstances  may  or  may  not 
have  placed  me  at  times  in  a  situation  to 
lead  the  public  opinion,  but  the  public  opi- 
nion never  led,  nor  ever  shall  lead,  me.  I 
will  not  sit '  on  a  degraded  throne  ;*  so  pray 
put  Messrs.  ♦  •  [Southeyl,  or  ♦  *  [Sotheby], 
or  Tom  Moore,  or  •  •  ♦  [Horace  Twiss]  upon 
it,  they  will  all  of  them  be  transported  with 
their  coronation. 

**  P.  S.  -«  The  Coontess  Guiccioli  is  much 
better  than  she  was.  I  sent  vou,  before 
leaving  Venice,  the  real  or^pnal  sketch  which 
gave  rise  to  the  '  Vampire,'  &c.  Did  you 
getit?» 

Hiis  letter  was,  of  course  (like  most  of 
those  he  addressed  to  England  at  this  time), 
intended  to  be  shown ;  and  having  been, 
amon^  others,  permitted  to  see  it,  I  tock 
occasion,  in  my  very  next  communication  to 
Lord  Byron,  to  twit  him  a  little  with  the 
passage  in  it  relating  to  mvself,  —  the  only 
one,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  ever  fell  from 
my  noble  friend's  pen  during  our  intimacy, 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  me  otherwise  than 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  the  most  undeserved 
praise.  Transcribing  his  own  words,  as  well 
as  I  could  reooUect  them,  at  the  top  of  my 
letter,  I  added,  underneath,  **!&  Mir  the 
way  you  speak  of  your  fnendJs  ?"  Not  long 
after,  too,  when  visiting  him  at  Venice,  1 


remember  making  the  same  harmless  little 
sneer  a  subject  or  raillery  with  him ;  but  he 
declared  boldly  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  having  ever  written  such  words,  and  that, 
if  they  existed,  "he  must  have  been  half 
asleep  when  he  wrote  them. 

I  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  remarkii^,  that  with  a 
sensibility  vulnerable  at  so  many  points  as 
his  was,  and  acted  upon  by  an  imagination 
so  long  practised  in  self-tormenting,  it  ia 
only  wonderful  that,  thinking  constantly,  as 
his  letters  prove  him  to  have  been,  of^  dis- 
tant friends,  and  receiving  from  few  or  none 
equal  proofs  of  thoughtfidness  in  return,  he 
sboukf  not  more  frequently  have  broken  out 
into  such  sallies  agamst  the  absent  and  "lui- 
replyine."  For  myself^  I  can  only  say  that, 
from  the  moment  I  began  to  unravel  his 
character,  the  most  slighting  and  even  acri- 
monious expressions  that  I  could  have  heard 
he  had,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  uttered  against  me, 
would  have  no  more  altered  my  opinion  of 
his  disposition,  nor  disturbed  my  afibction 
for  him,  than  the  momentary  clouding  over 
of  a  bright  sky  could  leave  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  gloom,  after  its  shadow  had 
passed  away. 

Lamm  868.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  August  9.  I8I9. 

'*  Talking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Ire- 
land —  Irdand  of  Moore.  What  is  this  I 
see  in  Graligiiani  about  'Bermuda — agent — 
deputy  —  appeal  —  attachment,'  &c.  ?  What 
is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  any  thing  in  which  his 
friends  can  be  of  use  to  him  ?  Pray  inform 
me. 

**  Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  further 
from  you:  but  the  papers  don't  seem  so 
fierce  as  the  letter  you  sent  me  seemed  to 
anticipate,  by  their  extracts  at  least  in  Galig- 
nani's  Messenger.  I  never  saw  such  a  set 
of  fellows  as  you  are  f  And  then  the  pains 
taken  to  excmpate  the  modest  publisher  — 
he  remonstrated,  forsooth  I  I  will  write  a 
preface  that  shall  exculpate  ij^ou  and  *  •  * 
[Hobhouse],  &c.  completely,  on  that  point ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  ciit  you  up,  and 
you  in  particular,  like  gourds.  You  have  no 
more  soul  than  the  Count  de  Caylus,  (who 
assured  his  fiiends,  on  his  death-bed,  that 
he  had  none,  and  that  he  must  know  better 
than  they  whether  he  had  one  or  no,)  and 
no  more  blood  than  a  water-melon  I  And  I 
see  there  hath  been  asterisks,  and  what 
Perry  used  to  call  *domned  cutting  and  slash- 
ing' —  but,  never  mind. 

•*  I  write  in  haste.  To-morrow  I  set  off 
for  Bologna.  I  write  to  you  with  thunder, 
lij^tning,  &c.,  and  a&  the  winds  of  heaven 
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throqgh  my  Itfir,  and  tfie  racket 
of  preptfatioD  to  boci.  *  My  miitrass  dew/ 
who  liatb  '  fed  my  heart  upon  smttei  end 
wine'  *  for  the  lest  two  months,  set  off  for 
Bologna  with  her  huiband  thui  morning, 
and  It  ieemi  that  I  follow  him  at  three  t<^ 
morrow  morning.  I  cannot  tell  how  our 
romance  will  md,  but  it  hath  gone  on 
hitherto  moet  erotically.  Such  pmU  and 
escapes  I  Juan's  are  as  child's  play  in  com- 
parison. The  fools  think  that  all  mypoeihie 
IS  always  aUusire  to  my  oum  adventures : 
I  have  had  at  one  time  or  another  better 
and  more  extraordinary  and  perilous  and 
pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the 
week,  if  I  might  tell  them  ;  but  that  must 
never  be. 
**  I  hope  Mrs.  BL  has  accouched. 

"Yours  ever." 

Lnrn  m.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  BolofDA,  Angiut  19. 1819. 

**  I  do  not  know  how  hr  I  may  be  able  to 
reply  to  your  letter,  for  I  am  not  very  well 
to^y.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  rnre* 
sentation  of  Alfieri*s  Mirra,  the  two  last 
acts  of  which  threw  me  into  convulsions. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's 
hysterics,  but  the  affony  of  reluctant  tears, 
and  the  chokins  shudder,  which  I  do  not 
often  under^  tor  fiction.  This  is  but 
the  second  tune  for  any  thing  under  reality ; 
the  first  was  on  seeing  Kean's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  The  worst  was,  that  the '  Dama,' 
in  whose  box  1  was,  went  off  in  the  same 
way,  I  really  believe  more  Irom  firight  than 
any  other  sympathy  —  at  least  with  the 
players:  but  she  has  been  ill,  and  I  have 
Deal  ill,  and  we  are  all  languid  and  pathetic 
this  morning,  with  great  expenditure  of  sal 


1  [••  Whm  In  death  I  iball  cabn  recline. 

O  beur  my  heart  to  my  mlftrete  dear; 
Tell  her  It  lived  upon  tmllet  and  wine 
or  the  brightest  hue,  while  it  Unger'd  here.** 

JrUk  Mehdiet,} 

*  The  *'  Dama,'*  in  whoie  company  he  witneued  thii 
repreientatlon,  thai  detcrtbea  lU  efltet  upon  hfm:~ 
**  The  play  wae  that  of  MIrra ;  the  acton,  and  particularly 
the  actress*  who  performed  the  part  of  Mlrra,  lecondcd 
with  much  luccets  the  Intentioni  of  our  great  dramatist. 
Lord  Byron  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  repretcntatlon, 
and  it  waa  evident  that  he  wai  deeply  alfccted.  At  length 
there  came  a  point  of  the  performanee  at  which  he  could 


•  ['*  Went  to  see  Mirra  peribrmed.  I  have  seldom 
a  tragedy  where  the  distress  Is  more  affecting.  The  ac- 
tress who  played  Mirra  did  it  tothe  life :  her  (hrst  entrance 
told  the  whole  story  of  the  play  {  and  the  part  is  so 
managed,  as  to  excite  pity  and  sympathy  for  Mirra,  in 
spite  of  the  odious  passion  of  which  she  is  the  victim.  If 
terror  and  pity  be  the  ol^ects  of  tragedy,  the  part  is  ad- 


0: 


mirably  contrived  to  excite  both  these  ibelii^  hi  the 
highest  degree ;  for,  while  you  shudder  at  the  Imiiihi 
workings  and  fiwrftil  energy  of  her  paasloa,  the  struggles 
of  her  own  native  innocence  of  mind  and  the  horror  with 
which  she  regards  herself  make  the  strongest  appeal  to 
your  compassion.**  —  Matthews  :  Diarg  i^m 
p.  SBS.  ed.  1886.] 


«    But,  to  return  to  your  letter  of 
the  2dd  of  July. 

""  You  are  right,  Oifford  b  rigfit,  Crabbe 
is  right,  Hobhouse  is  rij^t  —  vou  are  aD 
right,  and  I  am  all  wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let 
me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up  root 
and  branch  ;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly ; 
send  round  my  'di^ecti  membra  poets,* 
like  those  of  the  Lente's  concubine ;  oaake 
me,  if  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and 
angels ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I 
won*t:  —  I  am  obstinate  and  la^ — and 
there's  the  truth. 

"But,  neverthdess,  I  will  answer  your 
firiend  Palgrave,  who  objects  to  the  qmck 
succession  of  fiin  and  gravi^,  as  if  in  that 
case  the  gravity  did  not  (in  intention,  at 
least)  hei^t^  the  fim.  His  metaphor  is, 
that '  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched 
at  the  same  time.'  Blessings  on  his  ex- 
perience! Ask  him  these  questions  about 
'scorching  and  drenching.'  Did  he  never 
play  at  cricket,  or  walk  a  imle  in  hot  weather? 
Did  he  never  spill  a  dish  of  tea  over  him- 
self in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  to 
the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ? 
Didne  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  noonday 
with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  head, 
which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  ? 
Did  he  never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot 
water,  d — ning  his  eyes  and  his  valet's? 
Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake, 
fishing,  and  sit  in  bis  wet  clothes  in  the 
boat,  or  on  the  bank,  afterwards  '  scorched 
and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  ?  '  Oh 
for  breath  to  utter  I'  —  but  make  him  my 
compliments  ;  he  is  a  clever  fdlow  for  all 
that  —  a  very  clever  fellow. 

"You  BSK  me  for  the  plan  of  Donny 
Johnny :  I  have  no  plan ;  I  had  no  plan ; 
but  I  had  or  have  materials ;  thou^  i^  like 

no  longer  restrain  his  emotions  t  —  be  burst  into  a  lood 
of  tears,  and,  his  sobs  preventing  him  from  remataing  any 
longer  in  the  box,  he  rose  and  heft  the  theatre.  —  I  sew 
him  similarly  aflhcted  another  time  during  a  repreaentaHoo 
of  AUieri*s  *  PhUlp,*  at  Ravenna.**  ~~  "  GU  attori,  e  spe- 
cialmente  1'  attrice  che  rappresentava  Mirra  seoondava 
assai  bene  la  mente  del  nostra  grande  tragico.  L.  B. 
preoe  molto  tnteresse  alia  rappresentaslooe,  e  si  cooosoeva 
die  era  molto  oommesso.  Venue  unpunlo  pel  dcUa 
tragedia  In  cut  noa  pott  pi  d  frenare  la  sua  emosiooc,  — 
dtede  in  un  diretto  pianto  e  i  singhioasi  gl*  impedirooo  dl 
pi&  restare  nel  paloo ;  onde  si  levb^  e  parti  dal  teatro.  In 
uno  stato  simile  lo  viddl  un  altra  volta  a  Raveama  ad  una 
nqipresentaiione  del  FUippo  d'AlHeri.'* 
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Tony  Lumpkin,  '  I  am  to  be  snubbed  so 
when  I  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be 
naught,  and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If 
it  don't  take,  I  will  leave  it  off  where  it  b, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if 
continued,  it  must  be  in  mv  own  way.  You 
might  as  well  make  Hamlet  (or  Diggory)  ■ 
*act  mad'  in  a  strait  waistcoat  as  trammel 
my  bu£Rx>nery,  if  I  am  to  be  a  bufibon ; 
their  gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only 
be  pitiably  absurd  and  ludicrously  con- 
strained. Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such 
writing  is  its  licence;  at  least  the  Sberty 
of  that  Boence,  if  one  likes — not  that  one 
should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury 
and  Peerage  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  —  a 
very  fine  thing,  but  chiefly  in  the  reversion ; 
because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of 
the  privilege. 

**  But  a  truce  with  these  reflections.  You 
are  too  earnest  and  eager  about  a  work 
never  intended  to  be  serious.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  oould  have  any  intention  but 
to  giggle  and  make  giggle?  —  a  playful 
satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be 
helped,  was  what  I  meant.  And  as  to  the 
indecency,  do,  pray>  read  in  Boswell  what 
Joknion^  the  suUen  moralist,  says  oi  Prior 
and  Paulo  Purgante.  - 

"  Will  you  get  a  finrour  done  for  me  ? 
You  can,  by  your  government  friends,  Croker, 
Canning,  or  my  old  schoolfellow  Peel,  and 
I  can't.  Here  it  is.  Will  you  ask  them 
to  appoint  (without  takarv  or  emolument)  a 
noble  Italian  (whom  I  will  name  afterwards) 
consul  or  vice-consul  for  Ravenna  ?  He  is  a 
man  of  very  large  property,  —  noble,  too ; 
but  he  wishes  to  nave  a  British  protec- 
tion, in  case  of  changes.  Ravenna  is  near 
the  sea.  He  wants  no  emolument  whatever. 
That  his  office  might  be  useful,  I  know ;  as  I 
lately  sent  off  firom  Ravenna  to  Trieste  a 
poor  devil  of  an  English  sailor,  who  had 
remained  there  sick,  sorry,  and  pennyless 
(having  been  set  ashore  in  1814),  from  the 
want  of  any  accredited  agent  able  or  willing 
to  help  him  homewards.  Will  you  get  this 
doner  If  you  do,  1  will  then  send  his  name 
and  condition,  subject,  of  course,  to  ngection, 
if  not  approved  when  known. 

■  [In  til*  Ikree  of  *•  All  the  World**  a  Stage."] 

•  ['*  I  meDtlooed  Lord  HaUet*!  eencnre  of  Prior,  In  hit 
pro&ce  to  aCoUaetioQ  of  Sacrad  Fooms,  where  he 
meodoQA '  thoee  Imf  ure  tales  which  will  be  the  eternal 
opprobriam  of  their  aotfaor.'— >  Johmiom  t  *  Sir,  Lord 
Bailee  hat  forgoc'  There  it  nothing  in  Prior  that  will  ex- 
cite to  lewdnau.  If  Lord  HaUes  tliinks  there  is,  henust 
be  mote  combustible  than  other  people  1*  I  instanced  the 
tale  of  Paolo  Paifsmtl.— JonisoM:  *  Sir,  there  it  nothing 


"  I  know  that  in  the  Levant  you  make 
consuls  and  vice-consuls,  perpetually,  of 
foreigners.  This  man  is  a  patrician,  and 
has  twelve  thousand  a  year.  His  motive 
is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  new  in- 
vasions. Don't  you  think  Croker  would  do 
it  for  us  ?  To  be  sure,  my  interest  is  rare !  I 
but,  perhaps,  a  brother  wit  in  the  Tory  line 
mig^t  do  a  good  turn  at  the  request  of  so 
hannless  and  long  absent  a  Whig,  particularly 
as  there  is  no  salary  or  burden  of  any  sort 
to  be  annexed  to  the  office. 

'*  I  can  assure  you,  I  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  great  obugadon ;  but,  atos  I  Uiat 
very  circumstance  may,  very  probably,  ope- 
rate to  the  contranr  —  indeed,  it  ouent} 
but  I  have,  at  least,  been  an  honest  and  an 
open  enemy.  Amount  your  many  splendid 
government  connections,  could  not  you, 
think  vou,  get  ourBibulus  made  a  Consul? 
or  make  me  one,  that  I  may  make  him  my 
Vice.  You  may  be  assured  that,  in  case 
of  accidents  in  Ualy,  he  would  be  no  feeble 
adjunct  —  as  you  would  think  if  you  knew 
his  property. 

«*  What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore? 
but  why  do  I  ask  ?  since  the  state  of  my 
own  anairs  would  not  permit  me  to  be  of 
use  to  him,  though  they  are  greatly  im- 
proved since  1816,  and  mav,  with  some 
more  luck  and  a  little  prudence,  become 
quite  clear.  It  seems  nis  claimants  are 
American  merchants  ?  There  goes  Nemesis  ! 
Moore  abused  America.  It  is  always  thus 
in  the  long  run :  —  Time,  the  Avenger.  You 
have  seen  every  trampler  down,  in  turn, 
from  Buonaparte  to  the  simplest  individuals. 
You  saw  how  some  were  avenged  even  upon 
my  insignificance,  and  how  m  turn  •  •  • 
[Romilly]  paid  for  his  atrocity.  It  is  an  odd 
world ;  but  the  watch  has  its  mainspring, 
after  all. 

**  So  the  Prince  has  been  repealing  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  forfeiture  V^  Ecco  uiC 
sonettol 

**  To  be  the  fttber  of  the  fhtherless. 
To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 

Hit  oflkprlng,  who  expired  in  other  dajs 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less,  •> 
nUt  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress ' 

Envy  into  mkutterable  praise. 


there.  *  •  No,  sir.  Prior  Is  a  lady's  book :  no  lady  is 
ashamed  to  hare  it  standing  hi  her  library.' "  ^  BotuftU, 
Tol.  Tli.  p.  10.  ed.  1835  ] 

>  [Lord  Edward  FltigeraM,  fifth  son  of  thellrst  Duke  of 
Lefauter.  He  died  to  1798,  of  wounds  reodved  hi  resisting 
an  arrest  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  had  married 
Pamela,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Madame  de  OenUs  % 
who,  according  to  Mr.  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward,  was 
in  fact  that  lady's  own  daoghterby  the  Duke  of  Orleant. 
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DWmlM  thy  guard,  and  tnut  Um*  to  •ndi  traltt. 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  axoept  to  blaaa  T 
Wan  It  nol  aasj.  Sir,  and  to*t  not  nraet 
To  mako  thjTMiriMlovwl r  and  to ba 
OnOpoCcBt  by  Marcf  *•  aMana  t  for  tfaiu 
Thj  aoveralcotjr  woidd  grow  bat  «M»ra  oaaapial^ 
A  daapot  thou,  and  yot  thjr  pMpl*  ttm, 
Aod  hf  tbe  haart,  not  hand,  amUniBg  ua. 

**There,  you  dogs!  tfaere*g  ft  gomet  fer 
you :  Tou  won*t  hMwt  giich  ag  that  in  a  hxarry 
from  Mr.  Fitigenld.  You  nar  publish  it 
with  my  name,  an'  ye  wooL  He  deserves 
all  praise,  bad  and  cood;  it  was  a  Tery  noble 
piece  of  prindpahty.  Would  y<m  like  an 
epigram — a  translation  ? 

■*  If  for  illTar,  or  for  gold, 

Toa  oottld  malt  tern  thowaad  ptaaplai 
into  half  a  doaao  dhnpka. 
Than  your  CMa  wa  Might  bahold. 
Looking,  doobtlatt,  aiiueh  Bora  anugl/, 
Yat  av*n  ikeu  'twould  ba  A-d  ugly. 

"This  was  written  on  some  French- 
woman, by  Rulhieres,  I  believe.  And  so 
ffood  morrow  to  you,  Master  lieutenant. 

•*  Yours." 

Lbttib  S88.       TO  MB.  MtTRRAT. 

*«  BdotBAi  Attgurt  S8. 1819. 

"  I  send  you  a  letter  to  Roberts,  signed 
Wortley  Clutterbuck,  which  you  may  publidi 
in  what  form  you  please,  an  answer  to  his 
article.  I  have  had  manv  proofs  of  men's 
absurdity,  but  be  beats  au  m  folly.  Why, 
the  wolt  in  sheep's  clothing  has  tumbled  into 
the  very  trap  I  We'll  strip  him.  The  letter 
is  written  in  great  haste,  and  amidst  a  thou- 
sand vexations.  Your  letter  only  came  yes- 
terday, so  that  there  is  no  time  to  pohsh : 
the  post  ^^  out  to-morrow.  The  date  is 
'Little  Piddlington.'  Let  Hobhouse  cor- 
rect the  press ;  he  knows  and  can  read  the 
handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  omMtv- 
Mottf  about  'Juan;*  it  helps  us  to  fight 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  I  have  a 
thousand  distractions  at  present ;  so  excuse 
haste,  and  wonder  I  can  act  or  wri{e  at  all. 
Answer  by  post,  as  usual. 

••Yours. 

**  P.  S. — If  I  had  had  time,  and  been  quieter 
and  nearer,  I  would  have  cut  him  to  nash  ; 
but  as  it  is,  you  can  judge  for  yourselves." 

The  letter  to  the  Hieviewer,  here  men- 
tioned, had  its  origin  in  rather  an  amusing 


1  [**  Ko  mlademaanor,'*  laj  the  reriawen,"  apf>aari  to 
ua  In  ao  detestable  a  light  as  the  aocaptance  of  a  |»reMBt 
by  an  editor  of  a  Berlew,  aa  the  conditioQ  of  pralf  ing  an 
author ;  and  yat  ttte  miierable  roan  (for  miserable  he  ia, 
aa  haring  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid),  who  has 
giren  Mrth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not  scrupled  to  lay 
this  to  the  charge  of  the  British  Reriew ;  and  that  not  by 


should  grow  skittish. 


circamstanoe.    In  the  first  canto  of  Dos 
Juan  appeared  the  following] 

**  For  Ihar  some  prudish  readers 
I'?e  bribed  my  Orandnodier's 

"  I  sent  it  hi  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  Chank'd  me  doOy  by  return  ofpoat 
I*ai  for  a  handsome  aiHele  his  croAtor  t 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Musabe  pleaaa  to  roast 
And  break  a  pramlae  after  having  made  a 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  a  ooat. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  Instead  of 
All  I  can  say  is  — that  he  had  the  moiwy.'* 

On  the  appearance  of  the  poem,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Review  in  qnestkn 
aUowed  himsdf  to  be  decoyed  into  the  in- 
effid>le  absnrditjr  of  takii^  the  duorge  as 
serious,  and,  in  nis  suoceedmg  nomber,  came 
forth  with  an  indignant  contra&tion  of  it.  ^ 
To  this  tempting  subject  the  letter,  writ- 
ten so  hastily  off  at  Bologna,  related ;  bat, 
thou^  printed  for  Mr.  Mumy,  in  a  pamphlet, 
conswting  of  twen^-three  JP^gea,  k  was 
never  published  by  nim.  fiemg  valuable, 
however,  as  one  of  the  best  spedmeos  we 
have  of  Lord  Bj^n*s  simple  and  thorotighlv 
English  prose,  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
recent  editions  of  his  woiks. 
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MODKOFUrS  AT  BOLOONA. — ANECDOTES. — 
EBTtlRN  WITH  MADAME  OUICCIOLI  TO  LA 
MIEA.  —  ME.  MOOEB's  EEMINISCENCSS  OF 
HIS  VISIT  TO  LOED  BTEON. — HIS  PEE- 
0OKAL  APPBAEANCE.  —  HIS  POETEAIT  BT 
THE  COUNTBBS  ALBEIEZI — HE.  HOPF^ 
NBE*S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  HABITS  AND  MODE 
OF  LIFE  AT  VBNICB. 

TowAEDS  the  latter  end  of  AugHst,  Count 
Guiccioli,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  went  for 
a  short  time  to  visit  some  of  his  Komagnese 
estates,  while  Lord  Byron  remained  at  Bo- 
logna alone.  And  here,  with  a  heart  sc^lened 
and  excited  by  the  new  feeling  that  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  he  appears  to  have 
given  himself  up,  during  this  interval  of  sol>- 
tude,  to  a  tram  of  melancholy  and  impas- 
sioned thought,  such  as,  for  a  time,  brought 
back  all  the  romance  of  his  youthful  days. 

insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  fafanself  to  hare  sent 
money  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  jonnial,  who  ae- 
knowledged  the  recript  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in  nton* 
wMi  thanks.  We  do  otterty  deny  that  there  Is  one  word 
of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth,  as  ihr  as  regards  this 
Eevlew  or  Its  Editor,  intheasaertionamadefaa  thestanaas 
abore  referred  ta*'3 
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That  spring  of  natural  tenderness  within  his 
souU  wliich  ndther  the  worid*s  efforts  nor 
his  own  had  been  able  to  chili  or  choke  up, 
was  now,  with  something  of  its  first  fresn- 
ness^  set  flowing  once  more.  He  again  knew 
what  it  was  to  love  and  be  loved, — too  late, 
it  is  true,  for  happiness,  and  too  wrondy 
for  peace,  but  with  devotion  enough,  on  tne 
part  of  the  woman,  to  satisfy  even  his  thirst 
tor  affection,  and  with  a  sad  earnestness,  on 
his  own,  a  foreboding  fideUtj,  which  made 
him  cling  but  the  more  passionatelv  to  this 
attachment  from  feeling  that  it  would  be  his 
last. 

A  drcumstanoe  which  he  himself  used  to 
mention  as  having  occurred  at  this  period 
will  show  bow  overpowering,  at  times,  was 
the  rush  oi  melancholy  over  his  hearL  It 
was  his  fancv,  during  Madame  Guiccioli*s  ab- 
sence from  iSologna,  to  fp  daily  to  her  house 
at  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  her,  and  there, 
causing  her  apartments  to  be  opened,  to  sit 
turning  over  her  books,  and  writuig  in  them.i 
He  would  then  descend  into  her  garden, 
where  he  passed  hours  in  musing ;  and  it 
was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  he  stood 
looking,  in  a  state  of  unconscious  reverie, 
into  one.  of  those  fountains  so  common  in 
the  gardens  of  Italy,  diat  there  came  sud* 
denly  into  his  mind  such  desolate  fancies, 
such  bodings  of  the  misery  he  might  bring 
on  her  he  loved,  by  that  doom  which  (as  he 
has  himself  written)  **  makes  it  &tal  to  be 
loved  <,**  that,  overwhelmed  with  his  own 
thoughts,  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

During  tbe  same  few  davs  it  was  that  he 
wrote  in  the  last  paffe  of  Madame  Ghiiccioli's 
copyof'^Corinne^ue  following  remarkable 
note : — 

**  My  dearest  Teresa,  -^  I  have  read  this 
book  in  yonr  garden  ;— mv  love,  you  were 
absent,  or  else  I  could  not  have  read  it.  It 
is  a  favourite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer 
was  a  friend  of  mine.  You  wiU  not  under- 
stand these  English  words,  and  otken  will 

1  One  of  th6M  notes,  written  at  the  end  of  the  fiCh 
diapler,  ISeh  lioekof  Gorinne  (**  Fngmeni  dee  Yent6et 
d»  Oortanie*')  is  «■  foilowf : — 

*«  I  kn«v  Msiiane  de  Steel  weU,~better  ftben  ehe 
knew  Italy,  -^  but  I  little  thought  that,  one  day.  I  should 
tJUni  with  her  tkotigkt$,  in  the  country  whore  she  has 
laid  the  scene  of  her  most  attractive  production.  She  is 
sometimes  rl^lit,  and  often  wrong,  shoot  Italy  and  Eng- 
land «  bat  alaoak  always  true  In  delineating  the  heart, 
whieh  Is  of  hot  one  nation,  and  of  no  country,— or, 
rather,  of  all.  Btbon. 

««  Bologna,  August  98. 181».'* 

*  **  Oh  Lore  I  what,  Is  It,  in  this  world  of  ours, 
C  Whieh  makes  it  fetal  to  be  lored  ?  ah  1  why  *) 
WMi  eypress  branohea  hast  thoa  wreath*d  Iby 


And  made  thy  best  Interpreter  a  sigh  ? 


not  understand  them  -*•  which  is  the  reason 
I  have  not  scrawled  them  in  Italian.  But 
you  will  recognise  the  hand-writing  of  him 
who  passionately  loved  you,  and  you  wiU 
divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was  yours, 
he  could  only  think  of  love.  In  that  word, 
beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most  so  in 
yours — Jmor  mao  —  is  comprised  my  exist- 
ence here  and  hereafter.  I  feel  I  exist  here, 
and  I  fear  that  I  shall  exist  hereafter, — to 
what  purpose  you  will  decide  ;  my  destiny 
rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a  woman,  seven- 
teen vears  of  age,  and  two  out  o{  a  convent. 
I  wisn  that  you  had  staved  there,  with  all  my 
heart,  —  or,  at  least,  tnat  I  had  never  met 
you  in  your  married  state. 

"  But  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  and 
you  love  me, —  at  least,  you  tay  $o,  and  act 
as  if  you  did  so,  which  last  is  a  great  con- 
solation in  all  events.  But  /  more  than  love 
you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love  you. 

**  Think  of  me,  sometimes,  when  the  Alps 
and  the  ocean  divide  us, — but  they  never 
will,  unless  you  with  it.  Btrok. 

•*  Bologna,  August  M.  1819.** 

Lima  8S9.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Bologna,  August  24. 1819. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  enclosing  a 
buffooning  letter  for  publication,  addressed 
to  the  bi^oon  Roberts,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  tie  a  canister  to  his  own  tail.  It  was 
written  off-hand,  and  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances not  very  favourable  to  facetiousness, 
so  that  there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  bitter- 
ness than  enough  for  that  sort  of  small  acid 
punch  : — you  will  tell  me. 

**  Keep  the  tmonymout^  in  any  case :  it 
helps  what  fim  there  may  be.  But  if  the 
matter  grow  serious  about  Don  Juan,  and 
you  £efS  yowteff^in  a  scrape,  or  nie  either, 
own  that  I  am  the  author,  I  will  never 
thnnk ;  and  if  $^ou  do,  I  can  always  answer 
you  in  the  question  of  Guatimozm  to  his 
minister —  each  being  on  his  own  coals. ' 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pludi  the  flowers, 
And  place  them  on  their  breasts — but  place  to 
die  — 
Thus  the  fMl  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.*' 

IDom  JwM,  c.  tU.  St.  S.] 
a  [«<  Guatimoaln,  together  with  his  chief  ferourite, 
being  subjected  by  Cortes  to  torture.  In  order  to  force 
from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures,  the  un- 
happy monarch  bore  the  torments  with  tnTindbte  for- 
titude: his  fellow-soflbrer,  however,  oreroome  by  tlw 
violence  of  the  anguish,  turned  a  delected  eye  towards 
his  master,  which  seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew ;  but  the  high-spirited  prince 
darting  on  hfan  a  look  of  authorltjf^  mingled  with  scorn, 
checked  his  weakness  by  asking  him,  *  Am  I  now  re- 
posing on  a  bed  of  flowers?'   Overawed  hy  the  reproach. 
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•*  I  wish  that  I  had  been  in  better  spirits; 
but  I  am  out  of  sorts,  out  of  nerres,  and 
now  and  then  (I  becin  to  fear)  out  of  my 
senses.  All  this  Itwy  has  done  for  me,  and 
not  England  :  I  defy  all  you,  and  your  cli- 
mate to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  erer 
I  do  really  become  a  bedlamite,  and  wear  a 
strait  waistcoat,  let  me  be  brought  back 
among  you ;  your  people  will  then  be  pro- 
per company. 

**  I  assure  you  what  I  here  say  and  fed 
has  nothing  to  do  with  England,  ather  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  yiew.  All  my 
present  pleasures  or  plagues  are  as  Italian 
as  the  opera.  And  after  all,  they  are  but 
trifles  ;  for  all  this  arises  from  my  'Dama's' 
being  in  the  country  for  three  days  (at  Ciqpo- 
fiume).  But  as  I  could  never  live  but  for 
one  human  bemg  at  a  time,  (and,  I  assure 
you,  thai  one  has  never  been  mywdf,  as  you 
may  know  by  the  consequences,  for  the 
geffiih  are  tucoe$ifiU  in  life,)  I  feci  alone  and 
unhappy. 

**  [  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Ve- 
nice, and  I  ride  duly,  and  walk  in  a  sarden, 
under  a  purple  canopy  of  grapes,  ana  sit  by 
a  fountam,  and  talk  with  the  gardener  of 
lus  tools,  which  seem  greater  than  Adam's, 
and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son*8  wife, 
who  is  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and,  I 
think,  talks  best  of  the  three.  Then  I 
revisit  the  Campo  Santo,  and  my  old  friend, 
the  sexton,  has  two  —  but  one  the  prettiest 
daughter  imaginable ;  and  I  amuse  myself 
with  contrasting  her  beautiful  and  innocent 
face  of  fifteen  with  the  skulls  with  which 
he  has  peopled  several  celb,  and  particularly 
with  l^at  of  one  skull  dated  1766,  which 
was  once  covered  (the  tradition  goes,)  by 
the  most  lovely  features  of  Bologna  — 
noble  and  rich.  When  I  look  at  these,  and 
at  this  nrl  —  when  I  think  of  what  thetf 
were,  and  what  she  must  be  —  why,  then, 
my  dear  Murrey,  I  won't  shock  you  by 
saving  what  I  think.  It  is  little  matter 
what  becomes  of  us  'bearded  men,'  but  I 
don't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful  woman's 
lasting  less  than  a  beautiful  tree  —  than  her 
own  picture  —  her  own  shadow,  which 
won't  change  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to 
the  mirror.  I  must  leave  off,  for  my  head 
aches  consumedly.  I  have  never  been 
quite  well  since  the  night  of  the  represent- 
ation of  AUieri's  Mirra,  a  fortnight  ago, 

"  Yours  ever,  •* 


the  foyonrile  penerered  in  hli  doty,  and  expired.**. 
EoberUon*$  tmefiea,  vol.  iU.  p.  74.] 
I  CSbortij  aft«r  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  Buona- 


Lnm  S40.       TO  M H.  MURRAY. 
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**  I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and 
am  still  bilious  therefrom.  You  shafl  hear. 
A  captain  of  dragoons,  *  *,  Hanoverian  by 
birth,  in  tJie  Papu  troops  at  present,  whom 
I  had  obliged  by  a  loan  when  nobody  wauld 
lend  him  a  panl,  recommended  a  horse  to  me, 
on  sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  *,  an  officer  who 
unites  the  sale  of  catde  to  the  purchase 
of  men.  I  bought  it.  The  next  day,  on 
shoeing  the  horse,  we  discovered  the  ttradl, 
—  the  animal  being  warranted  sound.  I 
sent  to  rechum  the  contract  and  the  money. 
The  lieutenant  desired  to  speak  widi  me  m 
person.  I  consented.  He  came.  It  was 
fab  own  particular  reouest.  He  began  a 
story.  I  asked  him  if  ne  would  return  the 
money.  He  said  no — but  he  would  ex- 
change. He  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for 
his  other  horses.  I  told  him  that  he  was  a 
thief.  He  siud  he  was  an  ofieer  and  a  man 
of  honour,  and  pulled  out  a  Parmesan  pass- 
port signed  by  Ueneral  Count  Neipperg.  i  I 
answered,  that  as  he  was  an  officer,  I  wonki 
treat  him  as  such  ;  and  that  as  to  his  being 
a  gentleman,  he  misht  prove  it  by  returning 
the  money :  as  fornis  Parmesan  passport,  I 
should  have  valued  it  more  if  it  had  been 
a  Parmesan  cheese.  He  answered  in  high 
terms,  and  said  that  if  it  were  the  morning 
(it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening) 
he  would  have  saH^uciion.  I  then  lost  mv 
temper :  'As  for  that,'  I  replied,  *you  shall 
have  it  directly,  —  it  will  be  mutial  satis- 
faction, I  can  assure  you.  You  are  a  thief^ 
and,  as  you  say,  an  officer  ;  my  pistols  are  in 
the  next  room  loaded ;  take  one  of  the 
candles,  examine,  and  make  your  choice  of 
weapons.'  He  replied,  that  puioU  were 
EngHsh  weapont ;  he  always  fought  with  the 
tword.  I  told  him  that  I  was  able  to  accom- 
modate him,  having  three  reg^ental  swords 
in  a  drawer  near  us  *.  and  he  might  take  the 
longest  and  put  himself  on  guard. 

**All  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third 
person.  He  theo  said  Vo ;  but  to-morrow 
morning  he  would  eive  me  the  meeting  at 
any  time  or  place.  1  answered  that  it  was 
not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best  speak  man 
to  man,  and  appoint  time  and  instruments. 
But  as  the  man  present  was  leaving  the 
room,  the  Lieutenant  *  *,  before  he  could 
shut  the  door  after  him,  ran  out  roaring 
'  Help  and  murder'  most  lustily,  and  ^  into 
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parte,  the  Count  was  presented  to  Biaria 
became.  In  the  sequel,  her  chamharlaln, 
husband.    He  died  In  18S1.J 


Louisa,  and 
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a  sort  of  hysteric  in  the  arms  of  about  fifty 
people,  who  aU  saw  that  I  had  no  weajpon  of 
any.  sort  or  kind  about  me,  and  foUowcd 
him,  asking  him  what  the  devil  was  the 
matter  with  him.  Nothing  would  do :  he 
ran  away  without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed, 
ill  of  the  fright.    He  then  tried  his  com- 

S taint  at  the  police,  which  dismissed  it  as 
ivolous.    He  is,  I  believe,  gone  away,  or 
going. 

"The  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  b&> 
lleve,  so  worded  that  the  villain  will  not  be 
obliged  to  refund,  according  to  law.    He 
endeavoured  to  raise  up  an  indictment  of 
assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  was  in  a  public 
inn,  in  a  fi«quented  street,  there  were  too 
many  witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  a 
military  man,  he  has  not  cut  a  martial  figure, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  priests.      He  ran 
off  in  such  a  nurrv  that  he  left  his  hat,  and 
never  missed  it  till  he  sot  to  his  hostel  oc 
inn.     The  &cts  are  as  1  tell  you,  I  can  as- 
sure you.     He  began  by  *  coming  Captain 
Grand  over  me,'  or  I  should  never  nave 
thought  of  trying  his  'cunning  in  fence.' 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  He  talked  of  honour, 
and  satisfaction,  and  his  commission;'  he 
produced  a  military  passport ;  there   are 
severe  punishments  for  regular  duels  on  the 
Continent,  and  trifling  ones  for  renconirea,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  directly ;  he  had 
robbed,  and  then  wanted  to  insult  me ;  — 
what  could  I  do  ?   My  patience  was  gone, 
and  the  weapons  at  nand,  fair  and  equaL 
Besides,  it  was  just  after  dinner,  when  my 
digestion  was  bad,  and  I  don't  like  to  be 
disturbed.    His  friend  *  *  is  at  Forli ;  we 
shall  meet  on  my  way  back  to  Ravenna. 
The  Hanoverian  seems  the  greater  rogue  of 
the  two ;  and  if  my  valour  does  not  ooze 
away  like  Acres's  -— '  Odds  flints  and  trig- 
gers I'  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morning,  and 
my  stomach  in  disorder,  there  may  be  some- 
thin|  for  the  obituary. 

"Now  pray, '  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  you  look 
upon  me  as  a  very  ill-used  gentleman  ?'  I 
send  my  Lieutenant  to  maU:h  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  ilio/or CartwTight :  and  so  'good 
morrow  to  you,  good  master  Lieutenant.' 
With  regard  to  other  things  I  will  write  soon. 


1  '*  II  CodDte  Ooiodoll  dovera  p«r  aftoi  rttoniare  a  Ra* 
renoa ;  lo  ttato  ddla  mia  aalttCe  ealggvTa  dM  lo  rltoniaail 
in  ?ece  a  YMMsia.  Bgll  aofiooaentl  danqae  cbe  Lord 
Bjrron  ml  foata  oampagDO  di  viasgio.  Partfamno  da 
Bologna  alii  16  dl  S".  —  Tiattammo  laalflina  I  Colli  So- 
gaod  ed  Arqol ;  acrlTonuno  1  noatri  noml  ual  Ubro  cbe 
s(  pretanta  a  qndli  che  Cuino  quel  paUegrlnatgio.  Ma 
•opra  tall  rimombraiise  dl  feUdU  non  poaao  fennarml, 
caro  Sign'.  Moore ;  roppoaiaione  ool  preaenCa  fi  feroppo 
forta,  a  le  on  anima  benrtetta  nel  piano  godlmaoto  dl 
tatta  toMldti  oelaatl  fbaia  maadaU  quaggiil  a  ooodan- 
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but  I  have  been  quarreling  and  fooling  till  I 
can  scribble  no  more." 

Li  the  month  of  September,  Count  Ouic- 
cioli,  being  called  away  by  business  to 
Ravenna,  left  his  young  Countess  and  her 
lover  to  the  free  ei^oyment  of  each  other's 
society  at  Bologna.  The  lady's  ill  health, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  thus  re- 
maining behind,  was  thought,  soon  after, 
to  require  the  still  further  advantage  of 
a  removal  to  Venice ;  and  the  Count  her 
husband,  beinc  written  to  on  the  subject, 
consented,  with  the  most  complaisant  rea- 
diness, that  she  should  proceed  thither  in 
company  with  Lord  Byron.  "  Some  busi- 
ness" (says  the  lady's  own  Memoir)  "  having 
called  Count  Guiccioli  to  Ravenna,  I  was 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  my  health,  instead  of 
accompanying  him,  to  return  to  Venice,  and 
he  consented  that  Lord  Byron  shoidd  be  the 
companion  of  my  journey.  We  left  Bologna 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September :  we  visited 
the  Euganean  Hills  and  Arqdi,  and  wrote 
our  names  in  the  book  which  is  presented 
to  those  who  make  this  pilgrimace.  But  I 
cannot  linger  over  thesa  recoUections  of 
happiness ;  —  the  contrast  with  the  present 
is  too  dreadfiil.  If  a  blessed  spirit,  while  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  heavenly  happiness, 
were  sent  down  to  this  earth  to  suffer  all 
its  miseries,  the  contrast  coidd  not  be  more 
dreadfid  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
than  what  I  have  endured  fi'om  the  moment 
when  that  terrible  word  reached  my  ears,  and 
I  for  ever  lost  the  hope  of  again  beholding 
him,  one  look  fix>m  wnom  I  valued  beyond 
all  earth's  happiness.  When  I  arrived  at 
Venice,  the  physicians  ordered  that  I  should 
try  the  country  air,  and  Lord  Byron,  having 
a  villa  at  La  Mira,  gave  it  up  to  me,  and 
came  to  reside  there  with  me.  At  this  place 
we  passed  the  autumn,  and  there  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  vour  acquaintance."  * 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  this  period,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  and  hasty  tour  through 
the  north  of  Italy,  to  pass  five  or  six  days 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice.  I  had  written 
to  him  on  my  way  thither  to  announce  my 
coming,  and  to  say  how  happy  it  would  make 


nata  a  lopportara  tutte  la  ulferie  dalla  noatra  terra  noa 
potrebbe  fantlra  ptik  tarrlbOa  contrasto  ttH  U  paasato  ed 
U  preacoCe  di  quallo  dia  lo  aanto  daoehA  qoalla  terrlMla 
parola  h  giunta  alia  ale  oraochia,  daecbft  bo  parduto  la 
wpemoM  di  pid  Tadara  quello  dl  cui  uno  aguardo  Talera 
per  ma  pl&  di  tutta  la  faUdU  della  terra.  Glnntl  a  Va- 
nasla  i  madid  mi  ordinarono  di  recpirare  I'aria  della 
campagna.  Bgll  aTora  ana  rilla  alia  MIra,  >-la  eadeue 
a  me,  e  Tenne  meco.  LA  paaaaaomo  rautanoo,  a  Ik  abbi 
II  bane  dl  ftra  U  ▼oatrm  ooooacenaa."— 1#S. 
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me  oouU  I  tempt  ham  to  ftooompony  rae  as 
for  as  Rome. 

During  my  stay  at  Genera,  an  opportunity 
had  been  am>rd«dl  me  of  otMerving  the  ex- 
ceeding readineas  with  which  even  persons 
the  least  disposed  to  be  prejudiced  gave  an 
ear  to  any  story  rriating  to  Lord  Byion,  in 
which  the  proper  pordom  of  odium  and  ro- 
mance were  but  piausit>ly  mingled.  In  the 
course  of  oonversation,  one  day,  with  the  late 
amiable  and  enlightened  Monsieur  D  *  *, 
that  gentleman  related,  with  much  feeling, 
to  my  feUow-tfUfeller  and  mjrsdf,  the  de- 
tails of  a  late  act  of  seduction  of  which  Lord 
Byron  had,  be  said,  been  guilty,  and  which 
was  made  to  comprise  within  itself  all  the 
worst  features  of  such  nnmanty  fiwids  upon 
innocence ; — the  victim,  a  young  unmarried 
lady,  of  one  of  the  first  fiimilies  of  Venice, 
whom  the  noble  seducer  had  lured  iron  her 
Other's  house  to  his  own,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks,  most  inhumanly  turned  her  out  of 
doors.  In  vain,  said  the  relator,  did  she 
entreat  to  become  his  servant,  his  slave ;  — 
in  vain  did  she  ask  to  remain  in  some  dark 
comer  of  his  mansion,  firora  which  she  might 
be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  form  as  he 
passed.  Her  betrayer  was  obdurate,  and 
the  unfortunate  young  lady,  in  despair  at 
being  thus  abandoned  by  him,  threw  herself 
into  the  canal,  from  which  she  was  taken 
out  but  to  be  consigned  to  a  mad-house. 
Thouffh  convinced  that  there  must  be  con- 
sidenmle  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  was 
only  on  my  arrival  at  Venice  I  ascertained 
that  the  whole  was  a  romance ;  and  that  out 
of  the  circumstances  (already  laid  before  the 
reader)  connected  with  Lord  Bvron's  fan- 
tastic and,  it  must  be  owned,  discreditable 
fancy  for  the  Fomarina,  (his  pathetic  tale, 
so  im{^icitly  believed  at  Geneva,  was  &- 
bricated. 

Having  parted  at  Milan  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  wnom  I  had  accompanied  from 
England,  and  whom  I  was  to  rdoin,  after  a 
short  visit  to  Rome,  at  Genoa,  I  made  pur- 
chase of  a  smidl  and  (as  it  soon  proved) 
crasy  travelling  cvriage,  and  proceeded 
^ne  on  my  way  to  Venice.  My  time  being 
limited,  I  stopped  no  longer  at  the  inter- 
vening places  than  was  siSficient  to  hurry 
over  their  respective  wonders,  and,  leaving 
Padua  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  October,  I  found 
mprself,  about  two  o'clock,  at  the  door  of  my 
friend's  villa,  at  La  Biira.  He  was  but  just 
up,  and  in  his  bath ;  but  the  servant  having 
announced  my  arrival,  he  returned  a  message 
that,  if  I  would  wait  till  he  was  dressed,  he 
would  accompany  me  to  Venice.  The 
interval  I  employed  in  conversing  with  my 
old  acquaintance,  Fletcher,  and  in  viewing, 
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under  his  guidance,  soma  of  the  aiiartinents 
of  the  villa. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Bjrroo  liiai- 
self  made  hn  appearance ;  and  the  deliglit  I 
felt  in  meeting  nim  once  more,  after  a  ae- 
naration  of  so  many  years,  was  not  a  little 
Heightened  by  observing  that  his  pieaaure 
was,  to  the  fiuJl,  as  great,  while  it  waa  ren- 
dered doubly  touchii^  by  the  evident  rarity 
of  such  meetings  to  him  of  late,  and  the 
frank  outbreak  of  cordiality  and  gaiety  with 
which  he  gave  way  to  his  feelings.     It  would 
be  impossible,  indeed,  to  convey  to  thoae 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  otiwr,  felt 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  any  idea  of  wliat 
it  could  be  when  under  tWe  taflaence  of 
such  pleasurable  excitement  as  it  waa  laost 
flattenngly  evident  he  experienced  at  this 
moment. 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck,  however,  by  the 
alteration  tnat  had  taken  place  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  had  grown  fhtter  both 
in  person  and  face,  and  the  latter  had  moat 
surored  by  the  change, — having  lost,  by 
the  enkigement  of  the  features,  some  of  that 
refined  and  spiritualised  look,  that  had.  in 
other  times,  distinguished  it.  The  addition 
of  whiskers,  too,  which  he  had  not  long  be- 
fore been  induced  to  adopt,  horn  hearing 
that  some  one  had  said  he  nad  a  "  facda  ch 
musico,**  as  well  as  the  length  to  which  his 
hair  grew'^own  on  hla  neck,  and  the  rather 
foreign  air  of  his  coat  and  cap, — alt  com- 
bined to  produce  that  dissimilarity  to  his 
former  sdf  I  had  observed  in  him.  He  was 
still,  however,  eminently  handsome :  and,  in 
exchange  for  whatever  his  features  mig^t 
have  lost  of  their  high,  romantic  character, 
they  had  become  more  fitted  for  tiie  ex- 
pression of  that  arch,  waggish  wisdom,  that 
Epicurean  play  of  humour,  which  he  had 
shown  to  be  equally  inherent  in  his  various 
and  prodigally  gifbed  nature ;  while,  by  the 
somewhat  increased  roundness  of  the  con- 
tours, the  resemblatice  of  his  finely  formed 
mouth  end  chin  to  l^ose  of  the  Belvidere 
Apollo  had  become  still  more  striking. 

His  breakfast,  which  I  found  he  rarely 
took  before  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, was  speedily  despatched,  —  his  habit 
being  to  eat  it  standing,  and  the  meal  in 
general  consisting  of  one  or  two  raw  egga,  a 
cup  of  tea  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  and 
a  bit  of  dry  biscuit.  Before  we  took  our  de- 
parture, he  presented  me  to  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  who  was  at  this  time,  as  my  readers 
alread}^  know,  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  him  at  La  Mira  ;  and  who,  with  a  style 
of  beauty  singular  in  an  Italian,  as  being  fair- 
oomplexioned  and  delicate,  left  an  imprea- 
sion  upon  my  mind,  during  tliis  oor  first 
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short  intemew,  cf  intelHgeiice  and  BBiiable- 
ness  such  as  all  that  I  have  since  known  or 
heard  of  her  faaa  bat  served  to  confirm. 

We  now  started  together.  Lord  Byron  and 
myself,  in  my  little  Milanese  fdhicle,  for 
Fusiaa,  -^  his  portly  gondoher  iTita^  in  a 
rich  iireiy  and  most  redundant  mustachios, 
having  seated  himself  on  the  front  of  the 
carriage,  to  the  no  small  trial  of  its  strength, 
which  had  already  once  gtren  way,  even 
under  my  own  we^t,  between  Verona  and 
Vicensa.  On  our  arrival  at  Fusina,  my 
noble  friend,  from  his  familiarity  with  all  the 
details  of  the  place,  had  it  in  his  power  to 
save  me  both  tronble  and  expense  in  the 
diflerent  arrangements  relative  to  the  custom- 
house, remise.  Sic.;  and  the  good-natured 
assidnitr  with  wludi  he  bustled  about  in 
despatching  these  matters,  cave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  in  his  use  of  the 
mfirm  limb,  a  much  ereater  degree  of  activity 
than  I  had  ever  bdrare,  except  in  sparring^ 
witnessed. 

As  we  proceeded  across  the  Lagoon  in 
his  gondola,  the  sun  was  just  setting,  and  it 
was  an  evening  such  as  Romance  would  have 
chosen  for  a  first  sight  of  Venice,  rising 
**  with  her  tiara  of  bright  towers"  above  the 
ware ;  while,  to  complete,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, the  solemn  interest  of  the  scene,  I 
beheld  it  in  company  with  him  who  had 
lately  given  a  new  hfe  to  its  glories,  and 
sung  of  that  fiiir  City  of  the  Sea  thus 
grandly :  — 

'*  I  itood.in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Slflfhi ; 
A  petoee  and  «  prfioa  on  each  hand : 
I  Mw  ftoffl  o«t  the  ware  her  itnickuret  riae 
At  from  the  atroke  of  the  eochanter's  waad: 
A  thousand  year*  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smllea 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  sulvect  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles. 

Where  Venice  lat  In  state,  throned  in  her  hundred  blea.*" 

But,  whatever  emotions  the  first  sight  of 
such  a  scene^  mi^ht,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  Inspired  me  with,  the  mood  of 
mind  in  which  I  now  viewed  it  was  alto- 
gether the  verv  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  exuberant  gaiety  <^ 
m^  companion,  and  the  recollections — any 
thmg  but  romantic — into  which  our  con- 
versation wandered,  nut  at  once  completely 
to  flight  all  poetical  and  historical  asso- 
ciations ;  and  our  course  was,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say,  one  of  uninterrupted  merri- 
ment and  laught^  till  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  steps  of  my  friend's  palazzo  on  the 
Grand  CanaL  All  that  had  ever  happened, 
of  gav  or  ridiculous,  during  our  London  Hfe 
together,  —  his  scrapes  and  mv  lecturings, — 
our  joint  adventures  with  the  Bores  and 
Blues,  the  two  great  enemies,  as  he  always 
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called  them,  of  Loodon  haa>pines8,-*^o«r 
joj^ous  nights  together  at  Watier's,  Kin- 
naird's,  &c.  and  "  that  d — d  supper  of  Ran- 
clifiisls  which  ought  to  have  been  a  dEnncr," 
— all  was  passed  rapidly  in  review  between 
us,  and  with  a  flow  of  humour  and  hilarity, 
on  his  side,  of  winch  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  even  for  persons  fiir  graver  than 
I  can  pretend  to  be,  not  to  have  caught  the 
contagion. 

He  had  all  alone  expressed  his  determin- 
ation that  I  should  not  go  to  any  hotel,  but 
fix  my  quarters  9t  his  house  during  the  p^ 
riod  of  my  stay ;  and,  had  he  been  residing 
there  himsdf,  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  all  that  I  most  desired.  But,  this 
not  being  the  case,  a  common  hotel  was,  i 
thought,  a  far  readier  resource ;  and  I  there- 
fore entreated  that  be  would  allow  me  to 
order  an  apartment  at  the  Oran  Bretagna, 
which  had  the  reputation,  I  understood,  of 
being  a  comfortable  hotel.  This,  however, 
he  would  not  hear  of;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  me  to  agree  to  his  plan,  said  that, 
as  lon^  as  I  chose  to  stay,  though  he  should 
be  obliged  to  return  to  Iol  Bfira  in  the  even- 
ings, he  would  make  it  a  point  to  come  to 
Venice  every  da^  and  dine  with  me.  As 
we  now  turned  mto  the  dismal  canal,  and 
stopped  before  his  damp-looking  mansion, 
my  predilection  for  the  Gran  Bretagna  re- 
turned in  full  force ;  and  I  again  ventured 
to  hint  that  it  would  save  an  abundance  of 
trouble  to  let  me  proceed  thither.  But 
"No  —  no,"  he  answered,  —  •*  I  see  you 
think  yottil  be  very  uncomfortable  here ; 
but  you'll  find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
you  expect" 

As  I  groped  my  way  after  him  through 
the  dark  ball,  he  cried  out,  "  Keep  clear  of 
the  dog ;  **  and  before  we  had  proceeded  many 
paces  farther,  "  Take  care,  or  that  monkey 
will  fly  at  you  ;" — a  curious  proof,  among 
many  others,  of  his  fidelity  to  all  the  tastes 
of  his  youth,  as  it  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
description  of  his  me  at  Newstead,  in  1809, 
and  or  the  sort  of  menagerie  which  his  visit- 
ors had  then  to  encounter  in  their  promss 
through  lus  hall.  Having  escapcn  Siese 
dangers,  I  followed  him  up  the  staircase  to 
the  apartment  destined  K>r  me.  All  this 
time  lie  had  been  despatching  servants  in 
various  directions, — one,  to  procure  me  a 
laquaii  de  place  ;  another,  to  go  in  quest  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  give  me  in  chaiige ;  while  a  third  was  sent 
to  order  his  Segretario  to  come  to  him.  "  So, 
then,  you  keep  a  Secretary?  "  I  said.  "  Yes,*' 
he  answered,  "  a  fellow  who  canCt  write '  — 

1  The  tttle  of  Segretario  li  tometiroea  given,  «§  In  tfaJa 
case,  to  a  head-aerrant  or  honte-Bteward. 
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but  mdi  are  the  names  these  pompous  petn 
plegiveto  thiii^i. 

When  we  had  reached  thedoorof  the  apart- 
ment it  was  disooTered  to  be  lucked,  and,  to 
all  appearance^  had  been  so  for  sometime,  as 
the  Key  could  not  be  found ;  — a  circum- 
stance which,  to  mv  Endish  apprehension, 
naturally  connected  itsra  with  notions  of 
damp  and  desolation,  and  I  again  sighed  in- 
warAy  for  the  Oran  Bretagna.  Lnpattent 
at  the  dday  of  the  key,  mr  noble  host,  with 
one  of  his  humorous  maledictions,  gare  a 
ngorous  kick  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open ; 
on  which  we  at  once  entered  into  an  apart- 
ment not  only  spacious  and  elegant,  but 
wearine  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  habitable 
ness  which  to  a  traveller's  eye  is  as  wdcome 
as  it  is  rare.  "  Here,*  he  said,  in  a  yoice 
whose  every  tone  spoke  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality, —  *'  these  are  the  rooms  I  use  myself^ 
and  here  I  mean  to  establish  you.*' 

He  had  ordered  dinner  from  some  Tratte- 
ria,  and  while  waiting  its  arrival — as  well  as 
that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  join  us — we  stood  out  on  the 
balcony,  in  order  that,  before  the  daylight 
was  quite  gone,  I  might  have  some  glimpses 
of  the  scene  which  the  Canal  presented. 
Happening  to  remaA,  in  looking  up  at  the 
clouds,  which  were  still  bright  in  the  west, 
that "  what  had  struck  me  in  Italian  sunsets 
was  that  peculiar  rosy  hue^— *  I  had 
hardly  pronounced  the  word  **  rosy,"  when 
Lord  B^roD,  clapping  his  hand  on  mv  mouth, 
said,  with  a  laugh,  "  Come,  d — ^n  it,  Tom, 
don*i  be  poetical"  Among  the  few  gondolas 
passing  at  the  time,  there  was  one  at  some 
distance,  in  which  sat  two  gentlemen,  who 
had  the  appearance  of  being  English  ;  and, 
observing  tnem  to  look  our  way,  Lord  Byron 
putting  his  arms  akimbo,  said  with  a  sort  of 
comic  swagger,  "  Ah !  if  you,  John  Bulls, 
knew  who  the  two  fellows  are  now  standine 
up  here,  I  think  you  would  stare  I  *'  —  I  risk 
mentioning  these  things,  though  aware  how 
they  may  be  turned  against  myself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  otherwise  indescribable  traits  of 
manner  and  character  which  they  convey. 
After  a  very  agreeable  dinner,  through  which 
the  jest,  the  story,  and  the  laugh  were  almost 
uninterruptedly  carried  on,  our  noble  host 
took  leave  of  us  to  return  to  La  Mira,  while 


I 


I  That  thh  wm  the  caae  with  IffUton  It  aeknowledced 
bj  Richardson,  who  admired  both  Milton  and  the  Arte 
too  warmlf  to  make  inch  an  admiailon  upon  any  but 
ralid  sTounda.  **  He  does  not  appear/*  lays  this  writer, 
**  to  hare  much  regarded  what  was  done  with  the  pencil ; 
no,  not  eren  when  In  Italy,  in  Rome,  in  the  Vatieao. 
Neither  does  it  seem  sculpture  was  much  esteemed  by 
him.'*  After  an  authority  like  this,  the  theories  of 
Hayley  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  Impressions  left 


Mr.  Scott  and  I  went  to  one  of  dM  theatres, 
to  see  the  Ottavia  of  Alfieri. 

The  ensuing  eveninn,  during  my  stay, 
were  passed  much  in  3ie  same  manner, — 
my  mominas  being  devoted,  under  the  Idnd 
superintendence  of  Bir.  Scott,  to  a  hasty, 
and,  I  fear,  unprofitable  view  of  the  treasurei 
of  art  with  which  Venice  abounds.  On  the 
subjects  of  painting  and  sculpture  Lord  By- 
ron has,  in  several  of  his  letters,  expressed 
strons^y  and,  as  to  most  persons  will  appear, 
heretically  his  opinions.  In  his  want,  now- 
ever,  of  a  due  appreciation  of  these  arts,  he 
but  resembled  some  of  his  great  precursors 
in  the  field  of  poetry;  —  both  Tasso  and 
fiCilton,  for  example,  having  evinced  so  little 
tendency  to  such  tastes  >,  that,  throughout 
the  whcMe  of  their  pages,  there  is  not,  I  fear, 
one  single  allusion  to  any  of  those  great 
masters  of  the  pencU  and  dusd,  whose  works, 
nevertheless,  both  had  seen.  That  Lord 
Byron,  though  despising  the  imposture  and 
jargon  with  which  the  worship  of  the  Arts 
is,  uke  other  worships,  c^igged  and  mystified, 
felt  deeply,  more  especially  in  sculpture,  what- 
ever  imaged  forth  true  mce  and  enersy,  ap- 
pears from  passages  of  his  poetry,  which  are 
m  everv  body^s  memory,  and  not  a  Une  of 
which  but  thrills  alive  with  a  sense  of  pan- 
deur  and  beautv  such  as  it  never  entered  into 
the  capacity  of  a  mere  connoisseur  even  to 
conceive. 

In  reference  to  tius  sulject,  as  we  were 
conversing  one  day  after  dinner  about  the 
various  collections  I  had  visited  that  mominie^ 
on  my  saying  that  fearful  as  I  was,  at  ul 
times,  of  praising  any  picture,  lest  I  should 
draw  upon  myself  the  connoisseui's  sneer 
for  my  pains,  I  would  yet,  to  Mm,  venture  to 
own  uiat  I  had  seen  a  picture  at  Milan  which 

"The  HagarP*  he  exclaimed, eagerly 

interrupting  me ;  and  it  was  in  hd  this  very 
picture  I  vras  about  to  mention  as  having 
wakened  in  me,  by  the  truth  of  its  expression, 
more  real  emotion  than  any  I  had  yet  seen 
among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Venice.  It  was 
with  no  small  decree  of  pride  and  pleasure  I 
now  discovered  that  my  noble  friend  had  felt 
equally  with  myself  the  aflecting  mixture  of 
sorrow  and  reproach  with  which  the  woman's 
eyes  tell  the  whole  story  in  that  picture. 

On  the  second  evening  of  my  stay,  Lord 


upon  Milton's  mind  by  the  works  of  art  he  had  seen  in 
Italy,  are  liardly  worth  a  thoaght.  Though  it  may  be 
conceded  that  Dante  was  an  admirer  of  the  Arts,  Us 
recommendation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Giotto,  as  a  aoarce 
of  sufailecU  for  the  poicU,  shows,  at  least,  what  indUbrent 
Judges  poeU  are,  in  general,  of  the  sort  of  faodct  fltteit 
to  be  embodied  by  the  painter. 

*  [Abraham  dismissing  Hagar,  by  Gactdno.] 
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Byitm  having,  as  before,  left  ua  for  La  Mira» 
I  most  willmgly  accepted  the  offisr  of  Mr. 
Scott  to  intrmluce  me  to  the  oonversazioni 
of  Uie  tiro  celebrated  ladies,  with  whose 
names,  as  leaden  of  Venetian  fiuhion,  the 
tourists  to  Italv  haye  made  every  body  ao* 
quainted.  To  the  Countess  Albrizsi's  parties 
Lord  Byron  had  chiefly  confined  himself 
during  tne  first  winter  he  passed  at  Venice ; 
but  the  tone  of  conversation  at  these  small 
meetings  bein^  much  too  learned  for  his 
tastes,  he  was  uiduced,  the  following  year,  to 
discontinue  his  attendance  at  them,  and  chose, 
in  preference,  the  less  erudite,  but  more  easy, 
society  of  the  Countess  Bonzoni.  Of  the 
sort  of  learning  sometimes  displayed  by  the 
**  blue"  visitants  at  Madame  Aibnzai's,  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  the  noble  poet  him- 
self may  affi>rd  some  idea.  The  conversation 
happening  to  turn,  one  evening,  upon  the 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  which  had 
been  just  shipped  off  for  the  United  States, 
Mftrtamft  Albrizzi,  who  wss  theu  engaged  in 
compiling  a  Description  Raisonn^  of  Ca- 
nova's  works,  and  was  anxious  for  infonn^ 
ation  ren>ecting  the  subject  of  this  statue, 
requestea  that  some  of  her  learned  Ku^ts 
would  detail  to  her  all  they  knew  of  him. 
This  task  a  Signor  *  *  (author  of  a  book  on 
Geography  and  Statistics)  undertook  to  per- 
form, and,  after  some  other  equally  si^  and 
authentic  details,  concluded  by  informing  her 
that  "  Washington  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
Burke."  —  "  What,*'  exdauned  Lord  Barron, 
as  he  stood  biting  his  lips  with  impatience 
during  this  conversation, "  what,  in  tne  name 
of  foUy,  are  you  all  thinking  of?"  —  for  he 
now  recollected  the  fiunous  duel  between 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr,  whom,  it  was 
evident,  this  learned  worthy  had  confounded 
with  Washington  and  Burke  I 

In  addition  to  the  motives  easily  conceiv- 
able for  exchanging  such  a  society  for  one 
that  offered,  at  least,  repose  firom  such  eru- 
dite ^orts,  there  was  also  another  cause 
more  ioamediately  leading  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  his  visits  to  Madame  Albrizzi.  This 
lady,  who  has  been  sometimes  honoured  with 
the  tide  of  "  The  De  Stael  of  Italy,"  had 
written  a  book  called  "  Portraits  >,"  contain- 
ing sketches  of  the  characters  of  various 
persons  of  note ;  and  it  bemg  her  intention 
to  introduce  Lord  Byron  into  this  assem- 
blage, she  had  it  intimated  to  his  Lordship 
that  an  article  in  which  his  portraiture  had 
been  attempted  was  to  appear  in  a  new 
edition  she  was  about  to  publish  of  her  work. 
It  vnis  expected,  of  course,  that  this  inti- 
mation would  awaken  in  him  some  desire  to 

>  [**  Rltratti  dl  Uomliii  lUustri/'  8to.  Madame  Albrlui 
diad  in  SapCember  1886,  at  Uie  age  of  terenty-flTe.] 
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see  the  sketch  ;  but»  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
provoking  enough  not  to  manifest  the  least 
symptoms  of  curiosity.  Again  and  again 
was  the  same  hint,  with  as  little  success, 
conveyed ;  till,  at  length,  on  finding  that  no 
impression  could  be  produced  in  this  manner, 
a  direct  ofler  was  made,  in  Madame  Albrizzi's 
own  name,  to  submit  the  article  to  his  pe- 
rusal. He  could  now  contain  himself  no 
longer.  With  more  sincerity  than  politeness, 
he  returned  for  answer  to  the  lady,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  appearing  in 
her  work ;  that,  fi^m  the  shortness,  as  well 
as  the  distant  nature  of  their  acquaintance, 
it  was  impossible  she  could  have  qualified 
herself  to  be  his  portrait-painter,  and  that, 
in  short,  she  could  not  oblige  him  more  than 
by  committing  the  article  to  the  flames. 

Whether  the  tribute  thus  unceremoniously 
treated  ever  met  the  eyes  of  Lord  Byron,  I 
know  not ;  but  he  could  hardly,  I  think,  had 
he  seen  it,  have  escaped  a  slight  touch  of 
remorse  at  having  thus  spumed  firom  him  a 
portrait  drawn  in  no  unmendly  spirit,  and, 
though  affectedly  expressed,  seizing  some  of 
the  less  obvious  features  of  his  character,  ~— 
as,  for  instance,  that  diffidence  so  little  to  be 
expected  from  a  career  like  his, — with  the 
discriminating  niceness  of  a  female  hand. 
The  following  are  extracts  firom  this  Por- 
trait:— 

"  *  Tol,  doDt  le  moDda  encore  is&ora  le  mi  nom, 
Biprit  myttMeox,  Mortel,  Ange,  ou  BAnon, 
Qui  que  ta  iob,  Byron,  boo  on  fttal  gfola, 
J'aime  de  tei  ooooeitf  la  sauTafe  hannonie.' 

Lamartiiib. 

"  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dweU 
upon  the  mere  beauty  of  a  countenance  in 
which  the  expression  of  an  extraordinary 
mind  was  so  conspicuous.  What  serenitv 
was  seated  on  the  forehead,  adorned  with 
the  finest  chestnut  hair,  light,  curling,  and 
disposed  with  such  art,  that  the  art  was 
hidden  in  the  imitation  of  most  pleasing  na- 
ture I  What  varied  expression  m  his  eyes  I 
They  were  of  the  azure  colour  of  the  hea- 
vens, fi*om  which  thev  seemed  to  derive 
their  origin.  His  teeth,  in  form,  in  colour, 
in  transparency,  resembled  pearls ;  but  his 
cheeks  were  too  delicately  tinged  with  the 
hue  of  the  pale  rose.  His  n^Jc,  which  he 
was  in  the  nabit  of  keeping  uncovered  as 
much  as  the  usages  of  society  permitted, 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  mould,  and 
was  very  white.  His  hands  were  as  beau- 
tiful as  if  they  had  been  the  works  of  art. 
His  figure  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  parti- 
cularly by  those  who  found  rather  a  grace 
than  a  defect  in  a  certain  light  and  gentle 
undulation  of  the  person  when  he  entered  a 
room,  and  of  which  you  hardly  felt  tempted 
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to  cnquifv  the  CMIM.  Indeed  it  waf  scarcely 
perceptible,— the  dothei  he  wore  were  to 

long. 

**  He  wee  never  eeoi  to  walk  throneh  the 
•tweta  of  Venice,  nor  aloqg  the  plea 
banks  of  the  Brenta*  where  he  spent 
weeks  of  the  suamer  i  wmd  there  are  soase 
who  assert  that  he  has  never  seen,  excepting 
from  a  window,  the  wonders  of  the  '  Piaaa 
di  San  Marco  t'—*M  powerful  m  him  was 
the  dewe  of  not  showing  hinMelf  to  be  de- 
formed in  any  part  of  his  person.  I,  however, 
believe  that  ne  has  often  gated  on  those 
wonders,  bat  in  the  late  and  solitary  hour, 
when  the  stupendous  edifices  which  sur- 
rounded him,  iUuminated  by  the  soft  and 
placid  light  of  the  moon,  appwed  a  thousand 
times  more  lovely. 

**  Ws  face  appeared  traaqml  like  the  ocean 
on  a  fine  spring  raoniing ;  but,  like  it,  in.an 
instant  became  changed  into  the  tempest- 
uous and  terrible^  if  a  passion,  (a  passion 
did  I  say?)  a  thought,  a  word,  occurred  to 
disturb  his  mincL  His  ejres  then  lost  all 
thcsr  sweetness,  and  sparkled  so  that  it  be- 
came difficult  to  look  on  them.  So  rapid  a 
change  would  not  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible; but  it  was  impossible  to  aroid  ac> 
knowledging  that  the  natural  state  of  his 
mind  was  the  tempestuous. 

**  What  delifffated  him  greatlv  one  day 
annoyed  him  the  next ;  and  wneaever  he 
appeared  constant  in  the  practice  of  any 
habits,  it  arose  merely  from  the  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  in  which  he  held  them 
all :  whatever  thev  midit  be,  they  were  not 
worthy  that  he  snoula  occupv  his  thougjbts 
with  them.  His  heart  was  highly  sensitive, 
and  suffered  itself  to  be  goyemed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  by  sympathy;  but  his 
imagination  carried  hun  away,  and  spoiled 
every  thiiijg.  He  believed  in  presages,  and 
delighted  in  the  recollection  that  he  held  this 
belief  in  common  with  Napoleon.  It  ap- 
peared thf^,  in  proportion  as  his  intellectual 
education  was  cultivated,  his  moral  education 
was  neglected,  and  that  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  know  or  observe  other  restraints 
than  those  imposed  by  his  inclinations.  Ne- 
vertheless, who  coulcf  believe  that  he  had  a 
constant,  and  almost  infantine  timidity,  of 
which  the  evidences  were  so  apparent  as  to 
render  its  existence  indisputable,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  experienced  in  asso- 
ciating with  Lord  Byron  a  sentiment  which 
had  the  appearance  of  modesty  ?  Conscious 
as  he  was  Uiat,  wherever  he  presented  hiio- 
self,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  lips, 
particidarly  those  of  the  women,  were  opened 
to  say, '  There  he  is,  that  is  Lord  Byron,' — 
he  necesnrily  found  himself  in  the  situation 
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of  SB  aotor  obliged  to 
and  to  render  an  aceoont,  not  to  others  f  for 
abovtt  them  he  rave  himadf  no  ooncemX  I'o' 
to  himsel(  of  nis  every  action  and  word. 
This  occasioned  him  a  feelii^  of  uneaaineaa 
which  was  obvious  to  evety  one. 

**  He  remarked  on  a  certain  sulgect  (which 
m  1814  was  the  topic  of  universal  disoburM) 
that  *  the  world  was  worth  aeithcr  the  troo-] 
ble  taken  in  its  oonqnest,  nor  the  rcmt  fieltl 
at  its  loss,*  which  saying  (if  the  worto  of  ^ 
expression  could  ever  equal  that  of  ma^ 
and  great  nctions^  would  almost  show  the 
thoughts  and  fedmga  of  Lord  Byron  to  be 
more  stupendous  and  unmeasured  thaa  those 
of  him  respecting  whom  he  spoke. 

"  His  gymnastic  exerdsea  woe  aometimes 
violent,  and  at  others  almost  nothing  Hia 
bodv,  like  his  spirit,  readily  accoounodated 
itself  to  all  his  JncKnationa.  Doriiw  an  ei^ 
tire  winter,  he  went  out  evety  monm^  alone 
to  row  himself  to  the  island  of  ArmeoiaBia, 
(a  small  isbmd  situated  in  the  nudst  of  the 
tranquil  lagune,  and  distant  fnun  Venice 
about  half  a  league,)  to  ei^oy  the  aodety  of 
those  learned  and  hospitabu  monks,  and  to 
learn  their  difficult  language;  and,  m  the  ' 
evening,  entering  again  mto  his  gondola,  he 
went,  but  only  for  a  couple  oH  hours,  into 
company.  A  second  winter,  whenever  the 
water  of  the  httune  was  violently  «giHtfw«i, 
he  waa  observed  to  cross  it,  and  hmdng  on 
the  nearest  terra  Jirma^  to  fa^gue  at  least 
two  horses  with  ndiqg. 

**  No  one  ever  heard  him  ottera  word  of 
French,  although  he  was  perfectly  conversant 
with  that  langua^  He  hated  the  nation 
and  its  modem  hterature ;  in  like  manner, 
he  held  the  modem  Italian  literature  in  cod> 
tempt,  and  said  it  possessed  but  one  living 
author,  —  a  restriction  which  I  know  not 
whether  to  term  ridiculous,  or  fidse  and  in- 
jurious. His  YCNce  was  sufficiently  sweet 
and  flexible.  He  spoke  with  much  suaviQr, 
if  not  contradicted,  but  rather  addressed 
himself  to  his  neighbour  than  to  the  entire 
company. 

**  Very  little  food  sufficed  him ;  and  he 
preferred  fish  to  flesh  for  this  extraordinaiy 
reason,  that  the  latter,  he  said,  rendered  him 
ferocious.  He  disliked  seeing  women  eat ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  antipathy 
must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  always  had, 
that  the  notion  he  loved  to  cherish  of  tibeir 
perfection  and  almost  divine  nature  might 
be  disturbed.  Having  always  been  governed 
by  them,  it  would  seem  that  his  yery  sdf- 
love  was  pleased  to  take  refuge  in  the  idea 
of  their  excellence,-^ a  sentiment  which  he 
knew  how  (Ood  knows  how)  to  reconcile 
the  contempt  in  which,  shortly  after* 
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wardB,  almost  with  the  apnearance  of  sa- 
tisfaction, he  seemed  to  hold  them.  But 
contradictioiis  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in 
characters  like  Lord  Byron's ;  and  then,  who 

/   \  does  not  know  that  the  slaye  holds  in  de- 

\    ]  testation  his  ruler  ? 

'*  Lord  Byron  disliked  his  countrymen, 
hot  only  because  he  knew  that  his  morals 
were  held  in  contempt  by  them.  The  En- 
glish, themselves  rigid  observers  of  &mily 
duties,  could  not  paroon  him  the  neglect  of 
his,  nor  his  trampling  on  principles ;  there- 
fore ndther  did  he  uke  being  presented  to 
them,  nor  did  thev,  especially  when  they 
had  their  wives  witn  them,  like  to  cultivate 
his  ac(]uaintance.  Still  there  was  a  strong 
desire  m  all  of  them  to  see  him,  and  the  w'o- 
men  in  particular,  who  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  him  but  by  stealth,  said,  in  an  under  voice, 
•What  a  pity  it  is  I*  If,  however,  any  of 
his  compatriots  of  exalted  rank  and  of  high 
reputation  came  forward  to  treat  him  with 
courtesy,  he  showed  himself  obviously  flat- 
tered by  it,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with 
such  association.  It  seemed  that  to  the 
wound  which  remained  always  open  in  his 
ulcerated  heart  such  soothmg  attentions 
were  as  drops  of  healing  balm,  which  com- 
forted him. 

**  Speaking  of  his  marriage,  — a  delicate 
subject,  but  one  still  agreeable  to  hhn,  if  it 
was  treated  in  a  friendly  voice,  -^  he  was 
greatly  moved,  and  said  it  had  been  the 
mnocent  cause  of  all  his  errors  and  all  his 
griefs.  Of  his  wife  he  spoke  with  much 
respect  and  affection.  He  stud  she  was  an 
ilfaistrious  lady,  distinguished  for  the  qualities 
of  her  heart  and  understanding,  and  that 
all  the  fault  of  their  cruel  separation  lay 
with  himself.  Now,  was  such  language 
dictated  by  justice  or  by  vanity  ?  Does  it 
not  bring  to  mind  the  saying  of  Julius, 
that  the  wife  of  Csesar  must  not  even  be 
suspected  ?  What  vanity  in  that  sayinff  of 
Csesarl  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  from 
vanity.  Lord  Byron  would  have  admittc^ 
this  to  no  one.  Of  his  young  daughter,  his 
dear  Ada,  he  spoke  witn  great  tenderness, 
and  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  the  great 
sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving  her  to 
comfort  her  mother.  The  intense  hatred 
he  bore  his  mother-in-law,  and  a  sort  of 
Euryclea  of  Lady  Byron,  two  women  to 


1  [*'  The  duimia  of  the  ODUBtet*  Mvina  Benxonl/*  nyi 
Lady  Morgan,  **  have  been  Mmg  bf  all  who  ever  tingled 
a  guitar  to  the  tune  of*  La  Bkmdlna  In  GondoktU  i '  but 
the  spell  of  her  Venetian  manner,  iti  softoef  •  and  n^Tet^ 
are  leas  susceptible  of  description.  ReTiylng  recollections 
of  the  btilUant  and  pleasurable  circles  orer  which  she 
pgesJAad,  by  aaay  •  pleawnl  anecdote  weU  redted. 


whose  influence  he,  in  a  great  measore, 
attributed  her  estrangement  from  him, — 
demonstrated  clearly  how  painful  the  sepa- 
ration was  to  him,  notwithstanding  some 
bitter  pleasantries  which  occasionally  occur 
in  his  writings  against  her  also,  dictated 
rather  by  rancour  than  by  indiflference." 

From  the  time  of  his  misunderstanding 
with  Madame  Albrizzi,  the  visits  of  the 
noble  poet  were  transferred  to  the  house 
of  the  other  great  rallying  point  of  Ve- 
netian society,  Madame  Benzoni,  —  a  lady 
in  whose  manners,  though  she  had  long 
ceased  to  be  young,  there  still  lingered  much 
of  that  attaching  charm,  which  a  youth 
passed  in  successful  efforts  to  please  seldom 
fidls  to  leave  behind.*  That  those  powers 
of  pleasing,  too,  were  not  yet  gone,  the 
fidelity  of,  at  least,  one  devoted  admirer 
testified ;  nor  is  she  supposed  to  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  Lord  Byron 
himself  might  yet  be  linked  on  at  the  end 
of  that  long  chain  of  lovers,  which  had, 
through  so  many  years,  graced  the  triumphs 
of  her  beauty.  If,  however,  there  could 
have  been,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  chance 
of  such  a  conquest,  she  had  herself  com- 
pletely frustrated  it  by  introducmg  her  dis- 
tinguished visitor  to  Madame  Guiccioli,  —  a 
step  by  which  she  at  last  lost,  too,  even  the 
ornament  of  his  presence  at  her  parties, 
as  in  consequence  of  some 'slighting  conduct 
on  her  part,  towards  his  "Dama,"he  dis- 
continued his  attendance  at  her  evening 
assemblies,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Venice  had  given  up  society  altogether. 

I  could  soon  collect,  from  the  tone  held 
respecting  his  conduct  at  Madame  Benzonrs, 
how  subversive  of  all  the  morality  of  in- 
trigue they  considered  the  late  step  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  withdrawing 
his  acknowledged  **  Arnica"  firom  the  pro- 
tection of  her  husband,  and  pjlacin^  tier, 
at  once,  under  the  same  roof  with  hunself. 
**  You  must  really  (said  the  hostess  herself 
to  me}  scold  your  fiiend  ;  —  till  this  un- 
fortunate afffur,  he  conducted  himself  so 
well !  **  —  a  eulogy  on  his  previous  moral 
conduct  which,  when  I  reported  it  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  my  noble  host,  provoked  at 
once  a  smile  and  sigh  from  his  lips. 

The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation. 


0- 


and  often  recurrbig  to  the  present  sad  and  hapless  sUte 
of  her  unfortunate  country,  to  the  last  doing  its  honours 
by  foreign  rlsitanU,  and  still  presenting  the  Itoeaments 
and  colouring  of  the  portraits  of  Titian  and  Giorgione, 
she  resembles  the  priestess  of  some  dewihited  temple,  still 
hovering  round  the  ruined  altars  whose  flres  are  extinct 
and  fiestiTala  ecUpsed  for  erer."—  Italif,  toL  U.  p.  472.] 
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when  alone*  ww  his  mairuigB,  and  the  IomI 
of  obbauy  which  it  had  brought  upon 
him«  He  waa  most  anxious  to  Enow  the 
worst  that  had  been  alleged  of  his  con- 
duct I  and  as  this  was  our  first  opportunity 
of  speaking  together  on  the  sul^ject,  I  did 
not  nesitate  to  put  his  candour  most  search- 
ingly  to  the  prooC  not  only  by  enumerating 
the  Tarious  charges  I  had  heard  brou^t 
against  him  by  others*  but  by  specifying 
such  portions  of  these  charges  as  I  had 
been  inclined  to  think  not  incredible  myself. 
To  all  this  he  listened  with  patience,  and 
answered  widi  the  most  unhesitating  fiwik- 
ness,  laughing  to  scorn  the  tales  of  unmanly 
outrage  related  of  him,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledging  that  there  had  been 
in  his  conduct  but  too  much  to  blame  and 
regret,  and  stating  one  or  two  occasions, 
during  his  domestic  life,  when  he  had  been 
irritated  into  letting  **  the  breath  of  bitter 
words"  escape  him, «-  words,  rather  those  of 
the  unquiet  spirit  that  possessed  him  than 
his  own,  and  which  he  now  evidently  re- 
membered with  a  desree  of  remorse  and 
pain  which  might  well  have  entitled  them 
to  be  forgotten  by  others. 

It  was,  at  the  same  timc^  manifest,  that, 
whatever  admissions  he  might  be  inclined 
to  make  respecting  his  own  delinquencies, 
the  inordinate  measure  of  the  punishment 
dealt  out  to  him  had  sunk  deeply  into  his 
mind,  and,  with  the  usual  effect  of  such 
ii\iu8tice,  drove  him  also  to  be  uqjust  him- 
self;—so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  impute 
to  the  quarter,  to  which  he  now  tracea  all 
his  ill  fate,  a  feeling  of  fixed  hostility  to 
himself,  which  would  not  rest,  he  thought, 
even  at  hu  grave,  but  continue  to  persecute 
his  memory,  as  it  was  now  embittering  his 
life.  So  strong  was  this  impression  upon 
him,  that  during  one  of  our  few  intervals  of 
seriousness,  he  coloured  me,  by  our  finend- 
ship,  if,  as  he  both  felt  and  hoped,  I  should 
survive  him,  not  to  let  unmerited  censure 
settle  upon  his  name*  but,  while  I  surren- 
dered him  up  to  condemnation,  where  he  d^ 
served  it,  to  vindicate  him  where  aspersed. 

How  groundless  and  wrongful  were  these 
apprehensions,  the  early  death  which  he  so 
often  predicted  and  sighed  for  has  enabled 
us,  unfortunately  but  too  soon,  to  testify. 
So  far  from  having  to  defend  him  against 
any  such  assailants,  an  unworthy  voice  or 
two,  from  persons  more  injurious  as  friends 
than  as  enemies,  is  all  that  I  find  raised  in 
hostilitv  to  his  name ;  while  by  none,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  would  a  generous  amnesty 
over  his  grave  be  more  readily  and  cor- 
dially concurred  in  than  by  her,  among 
whose  numerous  virtues  a  forgiving  charitv 
towards  himself  was  the  only  one  to  which 


she  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  reodcr  jos- 
tioe. 

I  have  already  had  occasMO  to  remark, 
in  another  part  of  this  work,  tiiaft  with 
persons  who,  like  Lord  Byron,  live  ceotml 
m  their  own  tremulous  web  of  sen 
ness,  those  fiiends  of  whom  they  see 
and  who,  therefore,  least  fivqiiently 
in  collision  with  them  in  those  ererr-day 
realities  from  which  such  naturea  aorink 
so  morbidly,  have  proportionatclj  a 
chance  of  retaining  a  hc^on  their 
There  is,  however,  in  long  abecnce  finon 
persons  of  this  temperament,  another  d^ 
scription  of  risk  haroly  less,  perhaps,  to  be 
dreaded.  If  the  station  a  friend  boUs 
in  their  hearts  is,  in  near  intercourse  with 
them,  in  danger  fitmi  thdr  sensitivcneBi, 
it  is  almost  equally,  perhaps,  at  the  mercy 
of  their  too  active  imapnafions  during  al>> 
sence.  On  this  very  point,  I  recollect  once 
expressing  my  anprehennons  to  Lord  Byron, 
in  a  passage  or  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  of  which 
the  following  is,  as  nearlv  as  I  can  recall 
it,  the  substance:  —  "Wnen  with  you,  I 
feel  nare  of  you »  but,  at  a  distance,  one  is 
often  a  little  afivid  of  being  made  the  victim, 
all  of  a  sudden,  of  some  of  those  fandfiil  sus- 
picions, which,  like  meteoric  stones,  generate 
themselves  (Qod  knows  how)  in  the  upper 
regions  of  your  imagination,  and  come  al- 
tering down  upon  our  heads,  some  fine 
sunny  day,  when  we  are  least  expecting  such 
an  invasion." 

In  writing  thus  to  him,  I  had  more  par- 
ticularly in  recollection  a  fency  of  this  kind 
respecting  myself,  which  he  had,  not  k>ng 
before  my  present  visit  to  him  at  Venice, 
taken  into  nis  head.  In  a  ludicrous,  and 
now,  perhaps,  forgotten  publication  of  mine, 
gvin^  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  an 
English  family  in  Paris,  there  had  occurred 
the  following  description  of  the  chief  hero 
of  the  tale :  — 


"  A  flne,  tallow,  labUme  loit  of  Werter-flKcd  man, 
WiUi  muitachiot  which  gave  (what  we  read  of  to  oft) 
The  dear  Coriair  expreMlon,  half  Mvace,  half  aoft,  — 
At  hTienat  In  lore  majr  be  ftincied  to  look,  or 
A  lomechlng  between  Abelard  and  old  Bloeher.**  < 


© 


On  seeins  this  doggrel,my  noble  friend, 
—  as  I  mi^t,  indeed,  with  a  little  more 
thought,  have  anticipated,  —  conceived  the 
notion  that  I  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  his 
whole  race  of  poetic  heroes,  and  accordingly, 
as  I  learned  from  persons  then  in  fi^uent 
intercourse  with  him,  flew  out  into  one  of 
his  fits  of  half  humorous  rage  apinst  me. 
This  he  now  confessed  himself  and,  in 

1  [See  M  Fudge  Family  in  Psrit,"Bp.T.] 
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laughing  oyer  the  eircuiiMtaiice  with  me, 
owned  that  he  had  even  gone  so  fiir  as,  in 
his  first  moments  of  wrath,  to  contemplate 
some  little  retaliation  for  this  perfidious  hit 
at  his  heroes.    *'But  when  I  recollected,** 
said  he»  "what  pleasure  it  would  give  the 
whole  tribe  of  blockheads  and  blues  to  see 
you  and  me  turmng  out  acainst  each  other, 
I  gave  up  the  idea."    He  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  instance  of  what  may  be  almost  in* 
Tariably  observed,  that  they  who  best  know 
how  to  wield  the  weapon  of  ridicule  them* 
selves,  are  the  most  auye  to  its  power  in  the 
hands  of  others.    I  remember,  one  day, — in 
the  year  1813, 1  think, — as  we  were  con- 
versing together  about  critics  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  public,  "For  my  part,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  1  don't  care  what  they  say  of 
me,  so  thcgr  don't  qnix  me." — "Oh,  you 
ne^   not  iear  that," — I  answered,  with 
something,  periiaps,  of  a    hal£«uppres8ed 
smile  on  my  features, — "  nobody  could  quix 
you." — **  Vou  ctmld,  you  villain!"    he  re- 
plied, clenching  his  hand  at  me,  and  looking, 
at  the  same  tune,  with  comic  earnestness 
into  my  face. 

Before  I  proceed  any  fiurther  with  my  own 
recollections,  I  shall  here  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  extracting  some  curious  paiticulars 
respecting  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
my  friend  while  at  Venice,  fix>m  an  account 
obligingly  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
long  resided  in  that  ci^^,  and  who,  during  the 
greater  part  of  Lord  Bvron's  stay,  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  fiiendly  intimacy  with  him. 
*'l  have  often  lamented  that  I  kept  no 
notes  of  his  observations  during  our  rides 
and  aauatic  excursions.  Nothins  could  ex- 
ceed tne  vivadty  and  variety  of  his  conver- 
sation, or  the  cheerfulness  of  his  manner. 
His  remarks  on  the  8urroundiiv|  oljects  were 
always  original :  and  most  particularly  strik- 
ing was  the  quickness  with  which  he  availed 
himself  of  every  circumstance,  however  trifling 
in  itself,  and  such  as  would  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  almost  any  other  person,  to  carry 
his  potnt  in  such  arguments  as  we  might 
chance  to  be  engaged  in.  He  was  feelinglv 
alive  to  the  bcnuities  of  nature,  and  tool 
great  interest  in  any  observations,  which,  as 
a  dabbler  in  the  arts,  I  ventured  to  make 
upon  the  eilects  of  light  and  shadow,  or  the 
changes  produced  in  the  colour  of  objects  by 
eveiT  variation  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  spot  where  we  usually  mounted  our 
horses  had  been  a  Jewish  cemetery ;  but  the 
French,  during  their  occupation  of  Venice, 
had  thrown  down  the  enclosures,  and  levelled 
all  the  tombstones  with  the  ground,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  interfere  with  the  forti- 
ficatioDs  upon  the  Lido,  under  the  guns  of 


(^ 


which  it  was  situated.  To  this  pkice,  as  it 
was  known  to  be  that  where  he  alighted 
from  his  gondola  and  met  his  horses,  the 
curious  amongst  our  country  people,  who 
were  anxious  to  obtain  a  gumpse  of  him, 
used  to  resort ;  and  it  was  amusing  in  the 
extreme  to  witness  the  excessive  coolness 
with  which  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
would  advance  within  a  very  few  paces  of 
him,  eyeinff  him,  some  with  their  glasses,  as 
they  would  have  done  a  statue  in  a  museum, 
or  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter  'Change.  How- 
ever flattering  this  might  be  to  a  man's 
vanity.  Lord  Byron,  though  he  bore  it  very 
patiendy,  exprmed  himsdf,  as  I  bdieve  he 
really  was,  excessively  annoyed  at  it. 

**  X  have  said  that  our  usual  ride  was  along 
the  seaFshore,  and  that  the  spot  where  we 
took  horse,  and  of  course  dismounted,  had 
been  a  cemetery.    It  will  readily  be  believed, 
that  some  caudon  was  necessary  in  riding 
over  the  broken  tombstones,  and  that  it  was 
altogether  an  awkward  place  for  horses  to 
pass.    As  the  length  of  our  ride  was  not  very 
great,  scarcelv  more  than  six  miles  in  all,  we 
seldom  rode  rast,  that  we  might  at  least  pro- 
long its  duration,  and  eqjoy  as  much  as 
possible  the  refreshing  air  of  the  Adriatic. 
One  day,  as  we  were  leisurely  returning  home- 
wards. Lord  Byron,  all  at  once,  and  without 
saying  any  thing  to  me,  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  started  off  at  full  gallop,  making 
the  greatest  haste  he  could  to  eet  to  his 
gonoola.     I  could  not  conceive  wnat  fit  had 
seized  him,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
even  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  him, 
while  I  looked  around  me  to  discover,  if  I 
were  able,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  his 
unusual  precipitation.    At  length  I  perceived 
at  some  distance  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
who  were  running  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island  nearest  the  Lagoon,  parallel  with 
him,  towards  his  gondola,  hoping  to  get 
there  in  time  to  see  him  alight ;  and  a  race 
actually  took  place  between  them,  he  en- 
deavouring to  outstrip  them.     In  this  he,  in 
fiict,  succeed,  and,  tnrowing  himself  quickly 
fit>m  his  horse,  leapt  into  his  gondola,  of 
which  he  hastily  closed  the  blinds,  ensconcing 
himself  in  a  comer  so  as  not  to  be  seen. 
For  my  own  part,  not  choosing  to  risk  my 
neck  over  the  around  I  have  spoken  of,  I 
followed  more  leisurely  as  soon  as  I  came 
amongst  the  ^vestones,  but  got  to  the  pkce 
of  embarkation  just  at  the  same  moment 
with  my  curious  countrymen,  and  in  time  to 
witness  their  disappointment  at  having  had 
their  run  for  nothing.     I  found  him  exulting 
in  his  success  in  outstripping  them.     He  ex* 
pressed  in  strong  terms  his  annoyance  at 
what  he  called  their  impertinence,  whilst  I 
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could  not  but  l^uph  st  lus  impotknce,  as  well 
as  at  the  morti&atioii  of  the  unfortunate 
pedestrians,  whose  eagerness  to  see  him,  I 
said,  was,  in  my  opimon,  highly  flattering  to 
him.  That,  he  replied,  depended  on  the 
feeling  with  whidi  they  came  ;  and  he  had 
not  the  yanity  to  betiere  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  admiration  of  his  character 
or  of  his  abilities,  but  that  they  were  impelled 
merely  by  idle  curiosity.  Whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they 
had  been  of  the  other  sex,  ne  would  not 
hare  been  so  eager  to  escape  from  their 
obserration,  as  in  diat  case  he  would  haye 
repaid  them  glance  for  glance. 

"  The  curiosity  that  was  eicpressed  by  all 
classes  of  trayeilers  to  see  him,  and  the 
ea^pemess  with  which  they  endeayoured  to 
pi^  up  any  anecdotes  of  his  mode  of  life, 
were  carried  to  a  length  which  will  hardly  be 
credited.  It  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
thdr  enquiries  of  the  gondoliers  who  con- 
yeyed  them  from  terra  firma  to  the  floating 
city ;  and  these  people,  who  are  generally 
loquacious,  were  not  at  all  backward  in  act 
ministering  to  the  taste  and  humours  of  their 
passengers,  relating  to  them  the  most  extr»* 
yagant  and  often  unfounded  stories.  They 
took  care  to  point  out  the  house  where  he 
liyed,  and  to  giye  such  hints  of  his  moye- 
ments  as  might  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him.  Bfany  of  the  English  yisxtors, 
under  pretext  of  seeing  his  house,  in  which 
there  were  no  paintings  of  any  consequence, 
nor,  besides  himself,  any  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, contriyed  to  obtain  admittance  throudi 
the  cupidity  of  his  seryants,  and  with  Ae 
most  barefaced  impudence  forced  their  way 
eyen  into  his  bedroom,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
him.  Hence  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
bitterness  towards  them,  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  on  tibe 
occasion  of  some  unfounded  remaric  made 
upon  him  by  an  anonymous  trayeller  in  Italy ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  well  calculated  to 
foster  that  cynicism  which  preyails  in  his 
latter  works  more  particularly,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  misantnropical  expressions  Uiat 
occur  in  those  which  first  raised  his  r^u- 
tation,  I  do  not  belieye  to  haye  been  nis 
natural  feeling.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I 
never  witnessed  greater  kindness  than  in 
Lord  Byron. 

"  The  inmates  of  his  family  were  all  ex- 
tremely attached  to  him,  and  would  have 
endured  any  thins  on  his  account.  He  was 
indeed  culpably  lenient  to  them ;  for  eyen 
when  instances  occurred  of  their  n^lecting 
their  duty,  or  taking  an  undue  advantage  of 
his  good-nature,  he  rather  bantered  than 
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spoke  serioosly  to  them  upon  it,  and  ooidd 
not  bring  himself  to  di8chai||<e  them,  eren 
when  he  had  threatened  to  &  so.     An  m- 
stanoe  occuired  within  ray  knowledge  of  bis 
unwillingness  to  act  harshly  towards  a  trades- 
man whom  he  had  materially  assisted,  not 
only  by  lending  him  money,  but  by  fonrani. 
ing  his  interest  in  etery  way  tint  be  oookL 
Notwithstanding  repeated  acta  of  kimiiiess 
on  Lord  Byron's  part,  this  man  robbed  sod 
cheated  him  in  the  most  barefroed  manner ; 
and  when  at  length  Lord  Byron  was  indfed 
to  sue  him  at  hiw  for  the  recovery  ef  bis 
money,  the  only  pamsbment  be  iyflitfted  upon 
him,  when  sentence  against  ban  was  paased, 
was  to  put  him  in  prison  for  one  weo:,  and 
then  to  let  him  out  again,  ahhoogh  bu  debtor 
had  suljected  him  to  a  considerable  addi- 
tional expense  by  dra)gging  him  mto  sdl  the 
diflerent  courts  of  appeal,  and  that  be  never 
at  last  recovered  one  nall^penny  of  the  money 
owed  to  him.    Upon  this  suiqect  be  writes 
to  me  from  Ravenna,  'If  *     *     *  is  ni 
(prison),  let  him  out ;  if  o«r,  pot  Kuan  in  for 
a  week,  merely  for  a  lesson,  uid  give  bim  a 
good  lecture.' 

"He  was  also  ever  ready  to  assist  the 
distressed,  and  he  was  most  unostentatioua 
in  his  charities:  for  besides  oonsidcrsUe 
sums  which  he  gave  awa^  to  t^mticants  at 
his  own  house,  he  contributed  lai^y  by 
weddy  and  monthly  allowances  to  persons 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who,  as  tbe 
money  reached  them  by  other  bands,  did 
not  even  know  who  was  their  bencfiietor. 
One  or  two  instances  might  be  adduced 
where  his  charity  certainly  bore  an  appear- 
ance of  ostentation  ;  one  paiticulafly,  wben 
he  sent  fifty  looisd'or  to  a  poor  printer  wbose 
house  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  aH 
his  property  destroyed  ;  but  even  tbis  was 
not  unattended  with  advanta^ ;  for  it  in  a 
manner  compelled  the  Austrian  autborities 
to  do  somethmp  for  the  poor  sufferer,  which 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  wwdd 
not  have  done  otherwise ;  and  I  atoibute  it 
entirely  to  the  publicity  of  his  donation,  that 
they  allowed  the  man  the  use  of  an  unoccupied 
house  belonging  to  the  government  antd  be 
could  rebuiki  his  own,  or  re-establBh  his 
business  elsewhere.  Other  instances  ni^ht 
be  perhaps  discovered  where  his  liberalities 
proceeded  from  selfish,  and  i)ot  very  worthy 
motives  <  ;  but  these  are  rare,  and  it  would 
be  uiijust  in  the  extreme  to  aswime  them  as 
proora  of  his  character." 


I  The  writer  here,  no  doubt,  alhidn  to  mdi 
able  liberalities  as  those  exerdaed  towards  the 
of  his  two  IkTOurltes,  Madaane  SegaU  and  Ctie  FomaiiBa. 
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LA  MIKA  AND  YSNICB. — PROPOSITION  OP 
C30UNT  eUICCIOU.  —  AMRCD0TB8.  —  WIB- 
I.AND.  -^  ALLE6EA.  —  PRBSBNTATION  OP 
THB  AUTOBIOOBAPHY  TO  MR.  MOORB. — 
LETTBRS    TO     NOPPNER,     MURRAY,    AND 

WILUAM     BANKBS.  OUTCRY     AGAINST 

DON  JUAN.  —  THB   PROPHBCY  OP  DANTE. 

PROJECTED     BMIORATION     TO    SOUTH 

AMERICA.  PBRRARA.  —  THIRD   CANTO 

OP  DON  JUAN  COMPLETED.  —  DEPARTURE 
OP  COUNT  AND  COUNTESS  QUICCIOU  POR 
RAVENNA. 

It  has  been  already  mentioiied  that,  in  writ- 
ing to  my  noble  friend  to  announce  my  com- 
inff,  I  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be 
Me  to  go  on  with  me  to  Rome  ;  and  I  had 
the  cratification  of  finding,  on  my  arrival, 
that  he  was  ftdly  prepared  to  enter  into  tins 
plan.  On  becommg  acquainted,  howerer, 
with  all  the  details  of  his  present  situation, 
I  so  fiur  sacrificed  my  own  wishes  and  plea- 
sure as  to  advise  strongly  that  he  should  re- 
main at  La  fifira.  In  the  first  place,  I  saw 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  leaving  Madame 
Ouiccidi  at  this  crisis  might  be  the  means 
of  drawing  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  ne- 
glecting, u  not  actuaUy  deserting,  a  young 
person  who  had  just  sacrificed  so  much  to 
ner  devotion  for  him,  and  whose  position,  at 
this  moment,  between  the  Count  and  Lord 
B  vron,  it  reipiired  all  the  generous  prudence 
of  the  latter  to  shield  finom  shame  or  fell. 
There  had  just  occurred  too,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  a  most  fiivourable  opening  for  the  re- 
trieval o(  at  least,  the  imprudent  part  of  the 
transaction,  by  replacing  the  lady  instantly 
under  her  husband's  protection,  and  thus 
enabling  her  stiM  to  retain  that  station  in 
society  whidi,  in  such  society,  nothing  but 
such  imprudence  could  have  endangered. 

1  The  drcamitanoe  here  alluded  to  maf  tw  mwt 
detriy,  poiiape,  eomnMiDioated  to  nqr  loedei'i  throogfa 
the  nedSmn  of  the  fcMowinc  extract  from  a  lettw  whldi 
Mr.  Barrjr  (the  frieodand  baoker  of  Lord  Byron)  did  me 
the  favour  of  addreulng  to  me,  soon  after  Ms  Lordship** 
death :— **  When  Lord  Byron  went  to  Greece,  he  gave 
me  orders  to  advanoe  money  to  Madame  GutodoU ;  but 
tiiat  lady  wotdd  never  consent  to  reoeiTO  any.  His  Lord- 
ship had  also  told  me  that  he  meant  to  leave  his  win  In 
my  hands,  and  that  there  woidd  be  a  bequest  in  It  of 
I0,000<.  to  Bladame  Gaiodoli.  He  mentioned  this  cir- 
comstance  also  to  Lord  Blessington.  When  the  melan- 
choly news  of  bis  death  reached  me,  I  took  for  granted 
that  this  will  would  be  found  among  the  sealed  papers 
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This  latter  hope  had  been  suggested  by  a 
letter  he  one  day  showed  me,  (as  we  were 
dining  together  alone,  at  the  well-known 
Pellegrino,)  which  had  that  morning  been 
received  by  the  Contessa  from  her  hiuband, 
and  the  cmef  otgect  of  which  was — not  to 
expreaa  any  censure  of  her  conduct,  but  to 
sugeest  that  she  should  prevail  upon  her 
nMe  admirer  to  transfer  mto  bis  keeping  a 
sum  of  1000/.,  which  was  then  Iving,  if  I  re> 
member  right,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's 
banker  at  Ravenna,  but  which  the  worthy 
Count  professed  to  think  would  be  more  acf* 
vantageiDusly  placed  in  his  own.  Security, 
the  writer  added,  would  be  given,  and  five 
per  cent,  interest  allowed ;  as  to  accept  of 
the  sum  on  any  other  terms  he  should  nold 
to  be  an  "  avvilimento "  to  him.  Though, 
as  regarded  the  lady  herself,  who  has  since 
prov«l,  by  a  most  noble  sacrifice,  how  per- 
fectly cUsinterested  were  her  feelings  through- 
out >,  this  trait  of  so  wholly  opposite  a  cha- 
racter in  her  lord  must  have  still  further 
increased  her  dis^t  at  returning  to  him, 
yet  so  important  did  it  seem,  as  well  for  her 
friend's  sake  as  her  own,  to  retrace,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  their  last  imprudent  step, 
that  even  uie  sacrifice  of  this  sum,  which  I 
saw  would  materially  facilitate  such  an  ar- 
rangement, did  not  appear  to  me  by  any 
means  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  it.  On 
this  point,  however,  my  noble  friend  entirely 
difiered  with  me  i  and  nothing  could  be  more 
humorous  and  amusing  than  the  manner  in 
which,  in  his  newly  assumed  character  of  a 
lover  of  money,  he  dilated  on  the  many  vir- 
tues of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  determi- 
nation not  to  part  with  a  single  one  of  them 
to  Count  Ouiccioli.  Of  his  confidence,  too, 
in  his  own  power  of  extricating  himself  fit>m 
this  difficulty  he  spoke  with  equal  gaietv  and 
humour;  and  IMu*.  Scott,  who  joined  our 
party  aflter  dinner,  having  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  I  did,  he  laid  a  wager 
of  two  sequins  with  that  gentleman,  that, 
without  any  such  disbursement,  he  would 
yet  bring  all  right  again,  and  **  save  the  lady 
and  the  money  too.*^ 

he  had  left  with  me ;  bat  there  was  no  snch  instrument. 
I  immediately  then  wrote  to  Madame  Oulcdoll,  enquiring 
if  she  knew  any  thing  oonceming  It,  and  mentionbag,  at 
the  same  time,  what  his  Lordship  had  said  as  to  the 
legaqr.  To  this  the  lady  replied,  that  he  had  frequently 
spoken  to  her  on  the  same  subject,  but  that  she  had 
always  oat  the  oonversation  short,  as  it  was  a  topic  she 
by  no  means  liked  to  bear  him  speak  upon.  In  addition, 
she  expressed  a  wish  that  no  such  will  as  I  had  men- 
tioned would  be  ftiund;  as  her  drcumstances  were 
already  sufficiently  Independent,  and  the  world  might 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  her  attachment,  should  it 
appear  that  her  totobes  were,  in  any  degree,  bettered 
by  it." 
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It  b  indeed  ccrttin,  that  he  had  at  this 
time  taken  up  the  whim  (for  it  hardly  de- 
■enrea  a  more  seriomi  name)  of  minute  and 
constant  watchfidness  over  his  expenditure  s 
and,  as  most  usually  happens,  it  was  with  the 
increase  of  his  means  that  this  increased 
sense  of  the  value  of  money  came.  The  first 
symptom  I  saw  of  this  new  fancy  of  his  was 
the  exceeding  Joy  which  he  manifested  on 
iny  presentinff  to  him  a  rouleau  of  twenty 
Napoleons,  which  Lord  Kinnaird,  to  whom 
he  had,  on  some  occasion,  lent  that  sum, 
had  mtrusted  me  with,  at  Milan,  to  deliver 
into  his  hands.  With  the  most  jovous  and 
diverting  eagerness,  he  tore  open  the  paper, 
and,  in  counting  over  the  sum,  stopped  fro* 
quently  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  re* 
cover)'  of  it. 

Of  his  household  frugalities  I  speak  but 
on  the  authority  of  others ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that,  with  a  restless 
spirit  like  his,  which  deUshted  always  in 
having  something  to  contena  with,  and  which, 
but  a  short  time  before,  **  for  want,**  as  he 
said,  **  of  something  craggy  to  break  upon," 
had  tortured  itself  with  the  studv  or  the 
Armeoian  language,  he  should,  in  cfefault  of 
ail  better  excitement,  find  a  sort  of  stir  and 
amusement  in  the  task  of  contesting,  inch 
by  inch,  every  encroachment  of  expense,  and 
endeavouring  to  suppress  what  be  himself 
calls 


*■  That  clfanax  of  all  earthly  Ola, 
Ilia  Inflaaunadon  of  oar  waaUjr  Ullt.* 
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In  truth,  his  constant  recurrence  to  the 
praise  of  avarice  in  Don  Juan,  and  the  hu- 
morous zest  with  which  he  delights  to  dwell 
on  it,  shows  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as 
how  far  from  serious,  was  his  adoption  of 
this  "  good  old-gentlemanly  vice."  >  In  the 
same  spirit  he  had,  a  short  time  before  my 
arrival  at  Venice,  established  a  hoarding-box, 
with  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  he  occa- 
sionally put  sequins,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
opened  it  to  contemplate  his  treasures.  His 
own  ascetic  style  of  living  enabled  him,  as 
far  as  himself  was  concerned,  to  gratify  this 
taste  for  econoi:^  in  no  ordinary  degree,  — 
his  daily  bill  of  &re,  when  the  Margarita  was 
his  companion,  consisting,  I  have  been  as- 
sured, of  but  four  beccafichi,  of  which  the 
Fomarina  eat  three,  leaving  even  him  hungry. 

>  [**  In  than,  I  nuwt  not  load  tha  Ufa  I  did  do, 
The  credoloiu  hope  of  mutual  mlnda  la  o'ar. 

The  oopioof  ttie  of  claret  la  forbid  too ; 
So  for  a  good  dd-sentlemanly  vloa, 
I  think  I  mnat  take  up  with  avarica." 

Dom  Jmam»  c.  1.  at.  916.] 

*  [**  I  will  aooBonnisa  and  do.    ItiaDOtfbrBqrielf;bat 
I  ahould  Uka,  Ood  wUlluf ,  to  laara  lonaathing  to  my 


.  That  his  parsimony,  however  (if  tius  new 
phasis  of  his  ever-shifting  character  ia  to  be 
called  by  such  a  name),  was  very  far  from 
being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  ooodesma, 
as  **  withholding  men  from  works  of  libera- 
lity," is  apparent  from  all  that  is  known  of 
his  munificence,  at 
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this  very  period, — i 
particulars  of  which,  from  a  moat  authentic 
source,  have  just  been  dted,  proving  naply 
that  while,  for  the  indulgence  of  a  whim,  he 
kept  one  hand  dosed,  he  nve  free  course  to 
his  generous  nature  by  riiap<»ngi»g  lavishly 
from  the  other.  *    It  should  be  remembemiC 
too,  that  as  long  as  money  shall  «w^fMif  to 
be  one  of  the  mat  sources  of  power,  so 
long  will  they  who  seek  influence  over  their 
fellow-men  attach  value  to  it  aa  an  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  more  lowly  they  are  inclined 
to  estimate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  more  available  and  precious 
will  they  consider  the  talisman  that  gives 
such  power  over  it.    Hence,  certainly,  it  is 
not  among  those  who  have  thought  hig*if*?t 
of  mankind  that  the  disposition  to  avarice 
has  most  generaUy  displayed  itself.  In  Swift 
the  love  of  money  was  strong  and  avowed ; 
and   to  Voltaire  the  same  pnM>enaity  was 
also  frequently  imputed, — on  uiout  as  suf- 
ficient groundls,  pmaps,  as  to  Lord  Byron. 
On  Uie  da^  precedmg  that  of  my  dc|>art- 
ure  from  Venice,  my  noble  host,  on  arriving 
fix>m  La  Mira  to  tunner,  told  me,  with  aU 
the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  had  been  just 
granted  a  holiday,  that,  as  this  was  my  last 
evening,  the  Contessa  had  g$ven  him  leave 
to  *'  make  a  night  of  it,"  and  that  accordingly 
he  would  not  onlv  accompany  me  to  the 
opera,  but  we  should  sup  tqeether  at  some 
cafe  (as  in  the  old  times)  afterwards.    Ob- 
serving a  volume  in  his  gondola,  with  a  num- 
ber of  paper  marks  b^ween  the  leaves,  I 
enquired  of  him  what  it  was  ?  —  '*  Only  a 
book,'*  he  answered,  *'  from  which  I  am  try- 
ing to  crib,  as  I  do  wherever  I  can  ^ ; — and 
that's  the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an 
original  poet."    On  takii^  it  up  and  looking 
into  it,  I  exclaimed,  "Ah,  my  old  frioid, 
Agathon  I  "4  _  •<  What  I "  he  cried,  archly, 
vou  have  been  beforehand  with  me  there, 
have  you?" 

Though  in  imputing  to  himsdf  preme- 
ditated plagiarism,  he  was,  of  course,  but 
jesting.  It  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his 


ralailvat  oMMra  than  a  nara  name ;  and,  baaidaa  tlMt,  to 
be  able  to  do  good  to  otfaera  to  agiealui  eatant  **— Jerrf 
JB^rom  to  Mr.  Khm^MU} 

*  Thia  will  remind  the  reader  of  MoIldre*a  anmal  In 
f  peaking  of  wit  :—**  C*e>t  mon  bien.  at  je  le  prcxida  per- 
tout  oA  je  le  troure." 

*  The  History  of  Agathon,  by  Wlaland. 
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practice,  when  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
any  work,  to  excite  thus  his  vein  by  the 
perusal  of  others,  on  the  same  subject  or 
plan,  from  which  the  slightest  hint  caught 
by  his  ima^nnation,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient 
to  kindle  were  such  a  train  of  thought  as, 
but  for  that  ^ark,  had  never  been  awaken- 
ed, and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the 
source.  In  the  present  instance,  the  inspir- 
ation he  sought  was  of  no  very  elevating 
nature,  —  the  antt<spiritual  doctrines  of  the 
Sophist  in  this  Romance  >  being  what  chiefly, 
I  suspect,  attracted  his  attention  to  its  pages, 
as  not  nnlikely  to  supply  him  with  fresh  ar- 
gument and  sarcasm  for  those  d^redating 
views  of  human  nature  and  its  destmy,  which 
he  was  now,  with  all  the  wantonness  of  un« 
bounded  genhis,  enforcing  in  Don  Juan. 

Of  this  work  he  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  him,  writing  the  third  canto,  and  be- 
fore dinner,  one  da^,  read  me  two  or  three 
hundred  lines  of  it ;  —  beginning  with  the 
stanzas  "Oh  Wellington,**  &c.  which  at 
that  time  formed  the  opening  of  this  third 
canto,  but  were  afterwards  reserved  for  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth.  My  opinion  of 
the  fK>em,  both  as  regarded  its  talent  and 
its  mischief,  he  had  aSready  been  made  ac- 

auainted  with,  from  my  having  been  one  of 
bose, — his  Committee,  as  he  called  us, — 
to  whom,  at  his  own  desire,  the  manuscript 
oi  the  two  first  cantos  had  been  submitt^, 
and  who,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  an^ed  him 
not  a  little  by  deprecating  the  pubhcation  of 
it.  In  a  letter  which  I,  at  that  time,  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject,  after  praising  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  scenes  between  Juan 
and  Haid^,  I  ventured  to  say,  '*  Is  it  not 
odd  that  the  same  licence  which,  in  your 
early  Satire  S  vou  blamed  me  for  bdng  guilty 
of  on  the  borckers  of  my  twentieth  year,  you 
are  now  yourself  (with  infinitely  greater 
power,  and  therefore  infinitely  greater  mis- 
chief) indulging  in  tfier  thirty  I " 

Though  I  now  found  him,  m  fiill  defiance 
of  such  remonstrances,  proceeding  with  this 
work,  he  had  yet,  as  his  own  letters  prove, 

>  BeCwacu  WMand,  the  author  of  thb  Romance,  and 
Lord  ByroD,  may  Im  obierTed  some  of  thoie  generic 
points  of  retemUaaoe  which  it  la  m  interestlBg  to  trace 
in  the  characters  of  men  of  genius.  The  German  poet, 
it  is  said,  never  perused  any  worli  that  made  a  strong 
impression  opon  Urn,  without  being  stimulated  to  com- 
mence one,  himself,  on  tlie  same  topic  and  plan  \  and  in 
Lord  Bjmm  the  inUtatlve  principle  was  almost  equaUj 
active,— tlMre  being  few  of  his  pocnu  tiiat  might  not,  in 
tlie  same  manner,  be  traced  to  the  strong  impulse  given 
to  his  imsglnatinn  b j  the  perusal  of  some  work  that  had 
just  before  interested  him.  In  the  liistory,  too,  of  their 
lives  and  feelings,  there  was  a  itrange  and  painfbl  coin- 
cidence, —  the  revolutioo  that  took  place  in  all  Wielsud*s 
opinions,  ftom  the  Flatonism  and  romance  of  his  youth- 
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been  so  far  influenced  by  the  general  outcry 
against  his  poem,  as  to  feel  the  zeal  and 
zest  with  which  he  had  commenced  it  con- 
siderably abated,  —  so  much  so,  as  to  ren- 
der, ultimately,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  third 
and  fourth  cantos  much  inferior  in  spirit  to 
the  two  first.  So  sensitive,  indeed,  —  in 
addition  to  his  usual  abundance  of  this  qua- 
lity,— did  he,  at  length,  grow  on  the  subject, 
that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who  succeeded 
me,  as  his  visitor,  happened  to  tell  him,  one 
day,  that  he  had  heaiti  a  Mr.  Saunders  (or 
some  such  name),  then  resident  at  Venice, 
declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  *'  Don  Juan  was 
all  Orub  Street,"  such  an  effect  had  this 
disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind,  (though 
coming  frt)m  a  person  who,  as  he  himself 
would  have  it,  was  ''nothing  but  a  d— d 
salt-fish  seller,")  that,  for  some  time  after, 
by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another 
line  of  the  poem ;  and,  one  morning,  opening 
a  drawer  where  the  neglected  manuscript 
lay,  he  said  to  his  fiiend,  "  Look  here — this 
is  all  Mr.  Saunders's  <  Grub  Street.*" 

To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  our 
last  evening  together  at  Venice.  After  a 
dinner  with  Mr.  Scott  at  the  Pellegrino,  we 
all  went,  rather  late,  to  the  opera,  where 
the  principal  part  in  the  Baccanali  di  Roma 
was  represented  by  a  female  singer,  whose 
chief  claim  to  reputation,  according  to  Lord 
Byron,  lay  in  her  having  stilettoed  one  of  her 
favourite  lovers.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  singing  he  pointed  out  to  me  difierent 
persons  among  the  audience,  to  whom  ce- 
lebrity of  various  sorts,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  disreputable,  attached ;  and  of  one 
lady  who  sat  near  us,  he  rehited  an  anec- 
dote, which,  whether  new  or  old,  may, 
as  creditable  to  Venetian  fiicetiousness,  be 
worth,  perhaps,  repeating.  This  lady  had, 
it  seems,  been  pronounced  by  Napoleon  the 
finest  woman  in  Venice ;  but  the  Venetians, 
not  quite  agreeing  with  this  opinion  of  the 

great  man,  contented  themselves  with  calling 
er  "  La  Bella  per  Decreto^  —  adding  (as 

fUl  days,  to  the  material  and  Epicurean  doctrines  that 
pervaded  all  his  maturer  works,  being  chiefly,  it  is  sup- 
posed, brought  about  \xj  the  shock  his  heart  had  received 
from  a  dis^ypotntment  of  its  aUbctions  In  early  life. 
Speaking  of  the  illusion  of  this  first  passion,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says,—**  It  is  one  Ibr  which  no  joys,  no 
honours,  no  gifts  of  fortune,  not  even  wisdom  Itself  can 
aflbrd  an  equivalent,  and  whldi,  when  It  has  once  vanished, 
returns  no  more." 

«  C •*  LitUe  I  young  Catullns  of  his  day. 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  Ms  lay  1 

Griev'd  to  condemn,  the  muse  must  yet  be  just. 

Nor  snare  melodious  advocatoa  of  lust." 

Work$^  p.  495.] 
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the  Decrees  always  begin  with  the  word 
**  Considerando  **),  *'  Ma  $ensa  il  Consider* 
ando." 

From  the  opera,  in  pursuance  of  our 
agreement  to  "  make  a  night  of  it,"  we  be- 
took ourselves  to  a  sort  of  cabaret  in  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  and  there,  within  a  few 
^ds  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  sat  drink- 
ing hot  brandy  punch,  and  laughing  over  old 
times,  till  the  clock  of  8t.  Mark  struck  the 
second  hour  of  the  morning.  Lord  Byron 
then  took  me  in  his  gondola,  and,  the  moon 
beins  in  its  fullest  splendour,  he  made  the 
gondoliers  row  us  to  such  points  of  view 
as  might  enable  me  to  see  Venice,  at  that 
hour,  to  adyantage.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemnly  beautiful  than  the  whole  scene 
around,  and  1  had,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Venice  of  m^  dreams  before  me.  All  those 
meaner  details  which  so  offend  the  eye  by 
day  were  now  softened  down  by  the  moon- 
light into  a  sort  of  visionary  indistinctness  ; 
and  the  effbct  of  that  silent  dty  of  palaces, 
sleeping,  as  it  were,  upon  the  waters,  in  the 
brigkt  stillness  of  the  night,  waa  such  as 
could  not  but  aflect  deeply  even  the  least 
susceptible  imagination.  My  companion 
saw  uiat  I  was  moved  by  it,  and  though 
familiar  with  the  scene  hunself,  seemed  to 
give  way,  for  the  moment,  to  the  same  strain 
of  feeling ;  and,  as  we  exchanged  a  few  re- 
marks suggested  hj  that  wreck  of  human 
glory  before  us,  his  voice,  habitually  so 
cheerful,  sunk  into  a  tone  of  mournfiil  swee^ 
ness,  such  as  I  had  rarely  before  heard  firom 
him,  and  shaU  not  easily  forget.  This  mood, 
however,  was  but  of  the  moment ;  some 
quick  turn  of  ridicule  soon  carried  him  off 
into  a  totally  different  vein,  and  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  door  of 
his  own  palazzo,  we  parted,  laughing,  as  we 
had  met ;  —  an  agreement  having  been  first 
made  that  I  should  take  an  (»riy  dinner 
with  htm  next  day  at  his  villa,  on  my  road 
to  Ferrara. 

Having  employed  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  completing  my  round  of  sip;hts 
at  Venice,  —  taking  care  to  visit  specially 
"  that  picture  by  CKorgione,*'  to  which  the 
poet's  exclamation,  *'  fucA  a  woman !  *  >  will 
lone  continue  to  attract  all  votaries  of  beauty, 
—  I  took  my  departure  firom  Venice,  and, 
at  about  three  o  clock,  arrived  at  La  Mira. 
I  found  my  noble  host  waiting  to  receive 
me,  and,  in  passing  with  him  through  Uie 
hall,  saw  his  little  Allegra,  who,  with  her 
nursery  maid,  was  standing  there  as  if  just 

1  •«  *Tti  but  a  portndt  of  hti  ion  md  iHfe, 

And  lelf ;  but  tmek  a  woman  I  loro  tn  life  t  '* 

JSq^,  ttaasa  xlL 
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retomed  Ihom  a  walk.    To  tlie 
fiincy  he  had  for  fidsifying  his  own 
and  even  impudng  to  himsdf  fenlts  the  moat 
alien  to  his  nature,  I  have  already  frequently 
adverted,  and  had,  on  this  occasMm,  •  strik- 
ing instance  of  it.  After  I  had  spoken  a  fitde 
in  passing  to  the  chfld,  and  made  aome  mnark 
on  its  beauty,  he  said  to  me, — **  Hare  yaa 
any  notion  — but  I  suppose  you  have — of 
what  they  call  the  parental  feeling?     For 
myself,  1  have  not  the  least."     And  vet, 
wnen  that  child  died,  in  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, he  who  now  uttered  this  artiiicia] 
speech  waa  so  overwhelmed  by  the  event, 
tnat  those  who  were  about  him  at  the  time 
actually  trembled  for  his  reason ! 

A  snort  time  before  dinner  he  left  the 
room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  returned, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  white  leadier  bag. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said,  holding  H  np  — 
"  this  would  be  worth  something  to  Murray, 
though  yoM,  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  six- 
pence for  it.*— "  What  is  it?"  Iasked«  — 
"  My  Life  and  Adventures,"  he  answered. 
On  nearing  this,  I  raised  my  hrads  in  a  ges- 
ture of  wonder.  ^  It  is  not  a  thmg,"  he 
continued,  "  that  can  be  published  during 
my  lifetime,  but  you  may  have  it— if  you 
like — there,  do  whatever  you  please  with 
it."  In  taking  the  bag,  and  thanking  him 
most  warmly,  I  added,  "  This  will  make  a 
nice  legacy  for  my  fittle  Tom,  who  shall 
astonish  tne  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  it"  He  then  added,  "  You 
may  show  it  to  any  of  our  friends  yon  think 
worthy  of  it:" — and  this  is  neariy,  word 
for  word,  the  whole  of  what  passed  between 
us  on  the  subfject. 

At  dinner  we  were  fiivoured  with  the 
presence  of  Madame  Guicdoli,  who  was  so 
obIigin(j  as  to  furnish  me,  at  Lord  Byron's 
suggestion,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
her  brother,  Count  Oamba,  whoui  it  was  pro- 
bable, they  boA  thought,  I  should  meet  at 
Rome.  This  letter  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting ;  and  as  it  was  left  open 
for  me  to  read,  and  was,  the  greater  part  of 
it,  I  have  little  doubt,  dictated  by  my  noble 
friend,  I  may  venture,  without  impropriety, 
to  give  an  extract  firom  it  here ;  —  premis- 
ing that  the  allusion  to  the  **  Castle,"  &c 
refers  to  some  tales  respecting  the  cruelty 
of  Lord  Byron  to  his  wire,  which  the  young 
Count  had  heard,  and,  at  this  time,  im- 
plicitly believed.  After  a  few  sentences 
of  compliment  to  the  bearer,  the  letter  pro- 
ceeds :  —  **  He  is  on  his  way  to  see  the  won- 

This  Mamf ,  by  fho  waj,  to  be  an  Incorrect  deeerlp- 
tlon  of  tite  picture,  as,  according  to  Taiari  and  ottian, 
Oiorglone  nerer  was  married,  and  died  young. 
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den  of  Some,  and  there  is  no  one»  I  am 
sure,  more  qualified  to  eqjoy  them.  I  shall 
be  gratified  and  obliged  by  your  acting,  as 
fiur  as  you  can,  as  his  guide.  He  is  a  £nend 
of  Lord  Bvron's,  and  much  more  accurately 
acquainted  with  his  histonr  than  those  who 
have  related  it  to  vou.  He  will  accordingly 
describe  to  you,  if  you  ask  hun,  tke  sht^, 
ike  dmenskmi,  and  whatever  else  you  may 
nlease  to  require,  o£  that  Cattle  m  wMch  he 
ieept  imprmmed  a  ytnmg  and  mnooent  wife/* 
&C,  &c.  My  dear  Pietro,  whenever  you 
feel  inclined  to  huigh,  do  send  two  lines  of 
answer  to  your  sister,  who  loves  and  ever 
will  love  you  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
—  Teresa  GuicciolL"  • 

After  expressing  his  regret  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  prolong  my  stay  at  Venice,  my 
noble  friend  said,  "  At  least,  I  think,  you 
might  spare  a  da^  or  two  to  go  with  me  to 
Arqua.  I  should  like,**  he  continued,  thought- 
fully, *<  to  visit  that  tomb^  with  you :"  — 
then,  breaking  off  into  his  usual  gay  tone, 
•*  a  pair  of  poetical  pilgrims— eh,  Tom,  what 
aajr  you?"— That  I  should  have  declined 
this  offer,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of 
an  excursion  which  would  have  been  re- 
membered as  a  bright  dream,  through  all 
m;jr  after-life,  is  a  circumstance  I  never  can 
think  of  without  wonder  and  self-reproach. 
But  the  main  design  on  which  I  had  then 
set  mv  mind  of  reaching  Rome,  and,  if 
ponibie,  Naples,  within  the  limited  period 
which  circumstances  allowed,  rendered  me 
fitf  less  alive  than  I  ought  to  have  been  to 
the  predousness  of  the  episode  thus  offered 
to  me. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  depart,  he 
expressed  his  intention  to  accompany  me  a 
few  miles  i  and,  ordering  his  horses  to  fol- 
low, proceeded  with  me  in  the  carriage  as 
far  as  Stra,  where  for  the  last  time  —  how 
little  thinking  it  was  to  be  the  last  I  —  I 
bade  my  kind  and  admirable  firiend  fare- 
well 


>  "KgHvlflDeperveilaraleiiienTlsltodlqaMUCHCi, 
e  MBO  oMtft  ob«  nMrano  QMgUo  di  loi  MpNblM  guatarle. 
Ml  Mii  grato  cho  tI  ttedmU  nia  gnUa  oome  potrete,  e 
▼ol  poi  me  ne  arrete  obbligo.  Eg  11  k  amko  di  Lord 
Byron  —  li  U  sua  itorU  auai  plO  preclumente  dl  quelU 
cbe  ft  Tol  U  raocontarono.  Bgll  donquo  tI  raooonterii  so 
lo  Interrogherete  Uftmiutt  U  tUmemioni,  etuttodb  cho 
Tipiaoeridol  CasteOooweUeneiit^MigiomaiaumagiowHU 
Hmocmie  spota,  kc  ttc  lilocaroPlttn>,qiaiidotlMl 
bene  sfogato  a  ridere,  allora  rlspondl  due  righo  alia  tna 
•Molla,  cbo  t'ama  o  t*  amnk  sempio  colla  maggioio 
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*  [**  There  ic  atomb  In  ArquH  |-.rear*d  In  air, 
PfUar*d  in  their  sareophagos,  repose 
The  bonee  oC  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 
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Lnrn  Ml.       TO  MK.  HOPPNER. 

"  October  22. 1819. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  return,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  congratulate  you  — 
unless  you  think  differently  of  Venice  from 
what  I  think  now,  and  you  thought  always. 
I  am,  besides,  about  to  renew  your  troubles 
by  requesting  you  to  be  judse  between  Mr. 
£  #  *  #  and  myself  in  a  smaU  matter  of  im^ 
puted  peculation  and  irr^ular  accounts  on 
the  part  of  that  phcenix  of  secretaries.  As 
I  knew  that  you  had  not  parted  friends,  at 
the  same  tune  that  /  refused  for  my  own 
part  an^  judgment  but  yours,  I  offered  him 
nis  choice  of  any  person,  the  leoii  scoundrel 
native  to  be  found  in  Venice,  as  his  own 
umpire ;  but  he  expressed  himself  so  con- 
vinced of  your  im[^artiality,  that  he  declined 
any  but  you.  This  is  in  his  favour.  —  The 
paper  within  will  explain  to  you  the  default 
m  his  accounts,  i  ou  will  hear  his  ex- 
planation, and  decide  if  it  so  please  you.  I 
shall  not  appeal  from  the  decision. 

"As  he  complained  that  his  salary  was 
insufficient,  I  oetermined  to  have  his  ac- 
coimts  examined,  and  the  enclosed  was  the 
result.  It  is  all  in  black  and  white  with 
documents,  and  I  have  despatched  Fletcher 
to  explain  (or  rather  to  perplex)  the  matter. 

**  I  have  had  much  avikty  and  kindness 
from  Mr.  DorviQe  during  your  journey,  and 
I  thank  him  accordingly. 

"Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  de- 
parture', and  displeased  me  very  much  :  — 
not  that  it  might  not  be  true  in  its  statement 
and  kind  in  its  intention,  but  you  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  useless  all  such 
representations  ever  are  and  must  be  in  cases 
where  the  passions  are  concerned.  To 
reason  with  men  in  such  a  situation  is  like 
reasoning  with  a  drunkard  in  his  cups  —  the 
only  answer  you  will  get  from  him  is,  that  he 
is  sober,  and  you  are  drunk. 

**  Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  you  like) 
be  silent.     You  might  only  say  wluit  would 


Many  finniliar  wttb  his  well-eung  woes, 
The  pUgrias  of  Us  genius/*  Ac. 

"  CJUUe  Harold,  c  It.  st.  SO.] 

*  Mr.  Hoppner,  before  his  departure  firom  Venice  for 
Switserland,  had,  with  all  the  leal  of  a  true  Mend« 
written  a  letter  to  Locd  BTran,  entreating  hfan  **  to  leave 
BaTenna  while  yet  he  had  a  whole  skin,  and  urging  him 
not  to  risk  the  salistj  of  a  person  he  appearedso  sincerely 
attached  to— as  well  as  his  own  —  for  the  gratificatioa 
oi  a  momentary  passion,  which  could  only  be  a  source  of 
regret  to  both  parties."  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Hoppner 
Informed  him  of  some  reports  he  had  heard  lately  at 
Venice,  which,  though  possibly,  be  said,  unfounded,  had 
much  increased  his  anxiety  respecting  the  eonsequenoee 
oftheconnectioB  formed  by  him* 
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distress  me  without  answering  any  porpose 
whaterer;  and  I  have  too  many  obhgations 
to  you  to  answer  you  in  the  same  style.  So 
that  you  should  recollect  that  you  have  also 
that  advantage  over  me.    I  hope  to  see  jou 


soon. 

**  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  sud  at 
Venice,  that  I  was  arrested  at  Bologna  as  a 
Carixmaro  -^  a  story  about  as  true  as  thdr 
usual  conversation.  Moore  has  been  here — 
I  lodged  him  in  my  house  at  Venice,  and 
went  to  see  him  duly ;  but  I  could  not  at 
that  time  quit  La  Mira  entirely.  You  and  I 
were  not  very  far  from  meeting  in  Switxer- 
land.  With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner,  believe  me  ever  and  truly,  &c 

"  P.  S.  —  Allem  is  here  in  food  health 
and  spirits  —  I  shall  keep  her  with  me  till  I 
go  to  Endand,  which  wul  perhaps  be  in  the 
spring.  It  has  just  occurred  to  roe  that  you 
may  not  perhaps  like  to  undertake  the  office 
of  judge  between  Mr.  £.  and  your  humble 
servant  —  Of  course,  as  BIr.  Liston  (the 
comedian,  not  the  ambassador)  says,  *  kit  ail 
hopHonai  > ;'  but  I  have  no  other  resource.  I 
do  not  wish  to  find  him  a  rascal,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  would  rather  think  him  guilty 
of  carelessness  than  cheating.  The  case  is 
this — can  I,  or  not,  give  him  a  character  for 
honesty  f  —  It  is  not  my  intention  to  continue 
him  in  my  service.** 

Lnm  UL       TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 

•*  October  ».  1819. 

"  You  need  not  have  made  any  excuses 
about  ihe  letter :  I  never  said  but  that  you 
might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  reason. 
I  merely  described  my  own  state  of  inapti* 
tude  to  listen  to  it  at  that  time,  and  in  those 
circumstances.  Besides,  you  did  not  speak 
from  your  oum  authority  —  but  from  what 
vou  said  you  had  heard.  Now  my  blood 
boils  to  hear  an  Italian  speaking  iU  of  another 
Italian,  because,  though  thev  he  in  particular, 
they  speak  truth  in  ffeneral  by  speaking  ill 
at  all ;  —  and  although  they  know  that  they 
are  trying  and  wishing  to  lie,  they  do  not 
succeed,  merelv  because  they  can  say  nothing 
so  bad  of  each  other,  that  it  may  not,  and 
must  not  be  true,  from  the  atrocity  of  their 
long  debased  national  character.^ 

**  With  regard  to  E.,  you  will  perceive  a 


1  [In  Kannej*!  (krce  of**  RaUlng  the  Wind.**] 

I  *'  ThU  laaguafB  **  (MytMr.  Hoppner.ln  lomermBarki 
upon  the  above  letter)  **  l«  ttrong,  but  it  wu  the  language 
of  prejudice ;  and  he  was  rather  apt  thui  to  expreu  the 
foelingf  of  the  moment,  without  troubling  hlntdf  to  con- 
sider how  soon  he  might  be  induced  to  change  them. 
He  was  at  thli  time  m  lenaitlTe  on  the  lottfect  of  Ma- 
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most  irregular,  extravi^gant  account,  without 
proper  documents  to  support  it.     He  de- 
manded an  increase  of  salary,  whidi  made 
me  suspect  him ;  he  supported  an  outragcoos 
extravagance  of  expenditure^  and   did   dm 
like  the  dismiasion  of  the  cook ;  he  never 
complained  of  him  —  as  in  duty  boand — at 
the  time  of  his  robberies.    I  can  only  say, 
that  the  house  expense  is  now  under  one 
Aajf  of  what  it  then  was,  as  he  himsdf  admits. 
He  charged  for  a  comb  a^kiteu  fnou 
the  real  once  was  ^A/.    He  charged  a 
passage   from  Funna  Sn*  a  person    named 
lambdli,  who  paid  it  kertef^,  as  she  wili 
prove  if  necessary.    He  fimdes,  or  asserts 
nimself,  the  victim  of  a  domestic  cooiplot 
against  him  ;  —  accounts  are  accounts  — 
prices  are  prices ; — let  him  make  out  a  fiiir 
detail.    /  am  not  pnjudiced  against  him  — 
on  the  contrary,  I  supported  him  against  the 
complaints  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  former 
master,  at  a  time  when  1  could  have  crushed 
him  like  an  earwig ;  and  if  he  is  ascoundrel, 
he  is  the  greatest  of  scoundrels,  an  ungrate- 
ful one.    The  truth  is,  probably,  that  he 
thought  I  was  leaving  Venice,  sind  deter- 
mine to  make  the  most  of  it.      At  present 
he  keeps  bringing  in  accotati  tfUr  accotmt, 
though  he  had  always  money  in  hand  —  as  I 
believe  you  know  my  syston  was  never  to 
allow  lonm  than  a  week's  bills  to  run. 
Pray  read  nim  this  letter — I  desire  nothing 
to  lie  concealed  against  which  he  may  defend 
himself. 

**  Pray  how  is  your  little  boy  ?  and  how 
are  you?  —  I  shall  be  up  in  Veuioe  vetr 
soon,  and  we  will  be  bilious  together.  I 
hate  the  place  and*all  that  it  inherits. 

"  Yours.  &c- 

Lrtib  so.       to  MR.  HOPPNBS. 

**  October  9S.M19. 

''I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  your  compliment  to  Don  Juan.  I  said 
nothing  to  you  about  it,  understanding  diat 
it  is  a  sore  subject  with  the  moral  raader, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  |reat  row  ;  but 
I  am  gkid  vou  like  it.  I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  shipwreck,  except  that  1  hope  you 
think  it  is  as  nautical  and  technical  as  verse 
could  admit  in  the  octave  measure. 

*'  The  poem  has  not  told  well^  so  Murray 
says  — '  but  the  best  judges,  &c.  say,  &c.  *  so 

dmne  Golccloll  that,  xuenAj  became  some  pertona  bad 
dlaapproTcd  of  her  conduct,  he  dedalmed  hi  Uie  abore 
manner  againat  the  whole  nation.  I  never  **  (oontteuea 
Mr.  Hoppner)  **  waa  partial  to  Venioe;  but  dialiked  it 
almost  fVom  the  ilrit  month  of  my  reddenoe  theraw  Yat 
I  experienced  more  klndneaa  in  that  place  than  I  ever  net 
with  in  any  oonntiy,  and  witnaaied  acta  of  genenMlQrand 
dislnterettedneM  auch  aa  rarelj  are  met  with  elaewhere.** 
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sa j8  that  worthy  man*    I  haye  neyer  seen  it 

in   print.    The  third  canto  is  in  advance 

about  one  hundred  stanzas ;  but  the  &ilure 

of  the  two  first  has  weakened  my  eiiroy  and 

it  will  neither  be  so  good  as  the  two  former, 

nor  completed,  unlto  I  set  a  little  more 

rucaldalo  in  its  behalf.    I  understand  the 

outcry   was  beyond  every  thing.  —  Pretty 

cant  for  people  who  read  Tom  Jones,  md 

Roderick  Random,  and  the  Bath  Guide,  and 

Ariosto,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope—- to  say 

nothing  of  Little's  Poems  I    Of  course  I 

refer  to  the  moraiUy  of  these  works,  and  not 

to  any  j>retension  of  mine  to  compete  with 

I   them  m  any  thing  but  decency.    I  hope 

yours  is  the  Paris  edition,  and  tnat  you  aid 

!   not  pay  the  London  price.    I  have  seen 

neither  except  in  the  newspapers. 

'*  Pray  mslke  my  respects  to  BIrs.  H.,  and 
take  care  of  your  little  boy.  All  my  house- 
hold have  the  fever  and  ague,  except  Fletcher, 
Alle^ra,  and  myjm  (as  we  used  to  say  in 
Nottui^amshire),  ana  the  horses,  and  Mutz, 
and  Moretto.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
perhaps  sooner,  I  expect  to  liave  the  pleasure 
of  seemg  you.  To-<lay  I  got  drenched  by  a 
diunder-storm,  and  my  horse  and  groom  too, 
and  his  horse  all  benured  up  to  the  middle 
in  a  cross-road.  It  was  summer  at  noon, 
and  at  five  we  were  bewintered ;  but  the 
lightning  was  sent  perhaps  to  let  us  know 
that  the  summer  was  not  yet  over.  It  is 
queer  weather  for  the  27th  October. 

«  Yours,  Ac." 


LSTT^844. 


TO  MR.  MURBAY. 


••  Vfniw,  OetolMr  ».  1819. 

"  Yours  of  the  15th  came  yesterday.  I 
am  sorry  that  you  do  not  mention  a  large 
letter  addressed  to  your  care  for  Lady  Byron, 
from  me,  at  Bologna,  two  months  ago.  Pray 
tell  me,  was  this  letter  received  and  for- 
warded? 

"You  say  nothing  of  the  vice-consulate 
for  the  Ravenna  patrician,  firom  which  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  thing  will  not  be 
done. 

"  I  had  written  about  a  hundred  stanzas  of 
a  third  canto  to  Don  Juan,  but  the  reception 
of  the  two  first  is  no  encouragement  to  you 
nor  me  to  proceed. 

**  I  had  also  written  about  600  lines  of  a 
poem,  the  Vision  (or  Prophecy)  of  Dante^ 
the  sulject  a  view  of  Italy  in  the  ages  down 


>  [Ib  ateCter  of  (be  MBM  (Uto  Lord  Byron  layi : '*8o  fkr 
from  '  wliirlm  me  to  Bnglewi/  m  yon  sopimie,  Um  ao- 
eonnk  Moon  gsre  of  me  and  mine  was  of  any  thtaif  bol 
a  nature  to  make  nM  wtah  to  return.    It  U  noC  locb 
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to  the  present — supposing  Dante  to  speak 
in  his  own  person,  previous  to  his  death,  and 
embracing  all  topics  in  the  way  of  prophecy, 
like  Lvcophron's  Cassandra ;  but  this  and 
the  other  are  both  at  a  standnstiU  for  the 
present. 

**  I  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my 
Life  in  MS.,  in  seventy-ei^t  foUo  sheets, 
brought  down  to  1816.  But  this  I  put  into 
his  hands  for  kit  cure,  as  he  has  some  other 
MSS.  of  mine  —  a  Journal  kept  in  1814^ 
&c.  Neither  are  for  publication  during  my 
life ;  but  when  I  am  cold  you  may  do  what 
you  please.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  like  to 
read  them  you  may,  and  show  them  to  any 
bodyyou  like  —  I  care  not. 

'"Ine  Life  is  Memonmda,  and  not  C<m^ 
ffiriom.  I  have  left  out  aU  my  love$  (except 
in  a  ^neral  way ),  and  many  other  of  the 
most  important  tnings  (because  I  must  not 
compromise  other  people),  so  that  it  is  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet — 'the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted  by  particular  desire.  But  you  will 
find  many  opinions,  and  some  Am,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  my  marriage,  and  its 
consequences,  as  true  as  a  party  concerned 
can  make  such  account,  for  I  suppose  we  are 
all  prejudiced. 

**  I  have  never  read  over  this  Life  since 
it  was  written,  so  that  I  know  not  exactly 
what  it  may  repeat  or  contain.  Moore  and  1 
passed  some  merry  days  together.  < 

"  I  probably  must  return  for  business,  or 
in  my  way  to  America.  Plray,  did  you  get 
a  letter  for  Hobhouse,  who  will  have  told 
you  the  contents?^  I  understand  that  the 
Venezuelan  commissioners  had  orders  to 
treat  with  emigrants ;  now  I  want  to  go  there. 
I  should  not  make  a  bad  South  American 
planter,  and  I  should  take  my  natural  daugh- 
ter, Allegra,  with  me,  and  settle.  I  wrote, 
at  length,  to  Hobhouse,  to  get  information 
from  Perry,  who,  I  suppose,  is  the  best  to- 
pographer and  trumpeter  of  the  new  repub- 
licans.   Pray  write. 

"  Yours  ever, 

•*B. 

"  P.  S.  —  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but 
laugh.  He  will  tell  you  of '  my  wherealwuts,' 
and  all  my  proceedings  at  this  present ;  they 
are  as  usual.  You  should  not  let  those 
fellows  publish  folse  '  Don  Juans  ;'  but  do 
not  put  my  name^  because  I  mean  to  cut 
Roberts  up  like  a  gourd,  in  the  preface,  if  I 
continue  the  poem." 


opfailonf  of  the  pablic  that  would  weigh  with  me  one  way 
or  the  other  { bat  I  thfaik  they  ihould  weigh  with  others 
of  my  friends  before  they  ask  me  to  return  to  a  plaee  fi»r 
which  I  ha?e  no  great  Inclination.**] 
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LBTTn  S4ft.       TO  MR.  HOPPKBB. 

**  October  ».  1M9. 

"  The  Ferrara  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  Venedan  manufacture, — 
you  may  judge.  I  only  changed  hones  there 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  after  my  mit  in  June 
lasL  *Coft«rfi</  and  *  omry  ^*  quotha  I 
and  * girL*  I  should  like  to  know  vAo  has 
been  carried  o^  except  poor  dear  me.  I 
hare  been  more  raYished  myself  than  anv- 
body  since  the  Trqjan  war ;  but  as  to  the 
arrest  and  its  causes,  one  is  as  true  as  the 
other,  and  I  can  account  for  the  invention  of 
neither.  I  suppose  it  is  some  confiinon  of 
the  tale  of  the  Fomariha  and  of  M*.  Guio- 
cioli,  and  half  a  dosen  more ;  but  it  is  use- 
less to  unravel  the  web,  when  one  has  only 
to  brush  it  away.  I  shall  settle  with  Master 
£.,  who  looks  very  blue  at  your  m-dmnoii, 
and  swears  that  he  is  the  best  arithmetician 
in  Europe ;  and  so  I  think  also,  for  he  makes 
out  two  and  two  to  be  five. 

"  You  may  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a 
horse  or  two  more  (five  in  all),  and  I  shall 
repossess  myself  of  Lido,  and  I  will  rise 
eslrlier,  and  we  will  go  and  shake  our  livers 
over  the  beach,  as  heretofore,  if  you  like  — 
and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  i^n 
with  our  hatred  of  that  now  onp^  oj^ster- 
shell,  without  its  pearl,  die  city  of  Venice. 

**  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday :  the 
impostors  have  published  tvfo  new  third 
cantos  of  Don  Juan :  —the  devil  take  the 
impudence  of  some  blackguard  bookseller  or 
other  thetefirt  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
myself  understood ;  he  told  me  the  sale  had 
been  great,  1800  out  of  1500  quarto,  I  believe 
(whioi  is  nothing  after  selling  13,000  of  the 
Corsair  in  one  day)  ;  but  that  the  '  best 
judges,'  &c.  had  said  it  was  very  fine,  and 
clever,  and  particularly  good  English,  and 
poetry,  and  all  those  consolatory  thii^^ 
which  are  not,  however,  worth  a  single  copy 
to  a  bookseller :  and  as  to  the  author,  of 
course  I  am  in  a  d— -ned  passion  at  the  bad 
taste  of  the  times,  and  swear  there  is  nothing 
like  posterity,  who,  of  course,  must  know 
more  of  die  matter  than  their  grandfathers. 
There  has  been  an  eleventh  commandment 
to  the  women  not  to  read  it,  and,  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  they  seem  not  to 
have  broken  it.  But  that  can  be  of  little 
import  to  them,  poor  thines,  for  the  reading 
or  non-reading  a  book  will  never  *  •  #  #. 

"  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week, 
and  I  am  requested  to  consign  his  wife  to 
him,  which  shall  be  done.  What  you  say 
of  the  long  evenings  at  the  MSra,  or  Venice, 
reminds  me  of  what  Curran  said  to  Moore : — 
'  So  I  hear  you  have  married  a  pretty  woman, 
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and  a  very  good  creature^  too, — an 
creature.  Pnj  —  uml  Aov  do 
yomr  evenmgs  f '  It  b  a  devil  of  a  qaeAoa 
that,  and  {Mrfaaps  as  easy  to  Miswer  with  a 
wife  as  with  a  mistress. 

**  If  you  go  to  Milan,  pray  leave  at  least  a 
Ficr-Cowii/ — the  only  vice  that  will  ever 
be  wanting  in  Venice.  I^OrviUe  is  a  ^ood 
fellow.  But  you  shall  go  to  Knriand  in  tiie 
nring  with  me,  and  phmt  Mrs.  Hoppoer  at 
Mrne  with  her  rdabons  for  a  few  montha. 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  (at  Vemoe;  I 
mean,  not  the  Mira)  when  Moore  was  here 

—  we  were  very  merry  and  tipsy.  He 
kated  Venice,  by  the  way,  and  swwe  it  was 
a  sad  place.* 

**  So  fi^ame  Albrizxi*s  death  is  in  danger 

—  poor  woman!*  Moore  told  me  that  at 
Geneva  they  had  made  a  devil  of  a  story  of 
the  Fomaietta  :  —  *  Young  lady  seduced ! 

—  subsequent  abandonment ! —  leap  into  the 
Grand  Canal  I' — and  her  being  in  the  'ho«- 
pital  o(Jbut  in  consequence !  *  I  should  like 
to  know  who  was  nearest  being  made  *fim,* 
and  be  d—- <i  to  them  I  Don't  you  think  me 
in  the  interesting  character  of  a  very  iU-used 
gentleman  ?  I  Iwpe  your  little  boy  is  welL 
Allegrina  is  flourishing  like  a  prom^ranate 
blossom.  ** Yours,  &c* 


S46.       TO  UK  MURRAY. 
"  YtniM,  Noi 


kbtr8.]SI9. 

"  Mr.  Hoppner  has  lent  me  a  copy  of 
*Don  Juan,'  Paris  edition,  which  he  tefls 
me  is  read  in  Switzerland  by  defgymen  and 
ladies  with  considerable  fl9>probatioB.  In 
the  second  canto,  you  must  alter  the  49th 
stanxa  to 


•■  'TwM  twUiglit,  and  tiw  lanlaif  day 
Orer  Uia  waatoof  watan.  Ilka  a  vaO 

Which  tf  wlthdraini  would  but  diadoaa  tha  ftmra 
Of  ooa  wboM  bata  ia  maik'd  but  to  aiaaQ : 

Thus  to  tiiair  bopalau  eyat  Uia  night  waa  ahovn. 
And  grimly  darkled  o'tr  thdr  finat  pala 

And  tha  dim  daiolatodaap ;  twalra  digra  had  Tmr 

Baan  thair  fiunDlar,  and  nov  Daatii 


"  I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a 
terdan  fever,  cau^t  in  the  country  on  horse- 
back in  a  thunder-storm.  Yesltfday  I  had 
the  fourth  attack :  the  two  last  were  very 
smart,  the  first  day  as  well  as  the  last  bdng 
preceded  bv  vomiting.  It  is  the  fever  of  the 
place  and  tne  season.  I  feel  weakened,  but 
not  unwell,  in  the  intervals,  except  headach 
and  lassitude. 


1  I  beg  to  laj  that  thia  report  of  mj  ophdon  of  Tanlea 
la  coloured  lomawhat  too  deeply  by  Iha  ihaMagi  of  the 


>[SaeMl».  p.dlt.] 
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**  Count  Guicdoli  has  arriyed  in  Venice, 
and  has  presented  his  spouse  (who  had  pre- 
ceded him  two  months  K>r  her  health  and  the 
prescriptions  of  Dr.  Aglietti)  with  a  paper 
of  conditions,  regulations  of  hours  and  con- 
duct, and  morals,  &c.  Stc.  which  he  insists 
on  her  accepting,  aqd  she  persists  in  refusing. 
I  am  expressly,  it  should  seem,  excluded  by 
this  treaty,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  ; 
so  that  they  are  in  high  discussion,  and  what 
the  result  may  be  I  know  not,  particularly  as 
they  are  consulting  fiiends. 

'*  To-night,  as  Countess  Guicdoli  observed 
me  poring  over '  Don  Juan,*  she  stumbled  by 
mere  chance  on  the  I37th  stanza  of  the  first 
canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I 
told  her,  *  Nothing — but  "your  husband  b 
coming. "'1  As  I  said  this  in  Italian,  with 
some  emphans,  she  started  up  in  a  fright, 
and  said, '  Oh  my  God,  it  he  commgf*  thinking 
it  was  her  own,  who  either  was  or  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  theatre.  You  may  suppose 
we  laudied  when  she  found  out  the  mistake. 
You  wul  be  amused,  as  I  was ; — it  hq)pened 
not  three  hours  ago. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  added 
nothing  to  the  third  canto  since  my  fever, 
nor  to  *  The  Prophecy  of  Dante.'  Of  the 
former  there  are  about  110  octaves  done ; 
of  the  latter  about  500  lines  —  perhaps 
more.  Moore  saw  the  third  Juan,  as  far  as 
it  then  went.  I  do  not  know  if  my  fever  will 
let  me  go  on  with  either,  and  the  tertian 
lasts,  they  say,  a  good  while.  I  had  it  in 
Malta  on  my  way  home,  and  the  mfdaria 
fever  in  Greece  the  year  before  that.  The 
Venetian  is  not  very  fierce,  but  I  was  ddi- 
rious  one  of  the  nights  with  it,  for  ao  hour 
or  two,  and,  on  my  senses  coming  back, 
found  Fletcher  sobbmg  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  and  La  Contessa  Guiccioli^  weeping 
on  the  other;  so  that  I  had  no  want  of 
attendance*     I  have  not  yet  taken  any  phy- 


>  C**  For  Ood*«  nlM, 

•J 


— nadHB-^han'i  my 


*  The  MlowtDg  atrioas  pjardcnlart  of  tali  deUrlom 
BM  given  by  MadMne  OolodoU  1  ^  **  At  the  beckminff  of 
irtnterOoontGiiloclolicniieiWMiRafeaaatoftCdi  ■». 
Wbea  be  erriTed,  Lord  Byron  wot  111  of  a  ferer,  oe- 
eaikmed  by  bishatviog  golwet  throagh;-.«  Tloleot 
■toffmhaTliigtiirprlaed  blm  wUtotakfaaghifUfloal  exerclie 
on  honeback.  He  bad  been  delirious  the  whole  night, 
and  I  had  watched  eonthmally  by  his  bedside.  During 
his  deUrtam  he  coMposed  a  good  many  verses,  and 
ordered  his  semmt  to  write  thoindown  from  his  dkstatloD. 
The  rhythm  of  these  Torses  was  quite  correct,  and  the 
poetry  kaelf  had  no  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  a 
deUriooamind.  He  presenred  them  tor  some  time  after  he 
8«t  wea,  and  then  burned  them.**— **  Sol  oomlndare  dell' 
inremo  II  Oonte  OnlccloU  Tenne  a  prenderml  per  rleon- 
dnrmi  a  Ravenna.  Qoando  egU  glunse  Ld.  Byron  era 
ammalato  dl  febbrl  prese  per  essanl  bagoato  arendolo 
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sician,  because,  though  I  think  they  may 
relieve  in  chronic  disoniers,  such  as  gout  and 
the  like,  &c.  &c.  Sec.  (thou^  they  can't  cure 
them) — just  as  surgeons  are  necessarv  to 
set  bones  and  tend  wounds — yet  I  think 
fevers  quite  out  of  their  reach,  and  reme- 
diable onlv  bv  diet  and  nature. 

"  I  don^t  like  die  taste  of  Wk,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  I  must  take  it  soon. 

**  Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  ^an 
Austrian,  Mr.  Hoppner  says^  is  answering 
his  book.  William  Bankes  is  in  quarantine 
at  Trieste.  I  have  not  lately  heard  fi^m 
you.  Excuse  this  paper :  it  is  long  paper 
shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly  is 
this  of  Carlile's  trial  ?  1  why  let  him  have 
the  honours  of  a  martyr  ?  it  wiU  only  ad- 
vertise the  books  in  question. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"B. 

"P.  8.  —  As  I  tell  you  that  the  Guio- 
cioU  business  is  on  the  eve  of  exploding 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  will  just  add 
that,  without  attempting  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  it  If  she  and  her  husband 
make  it  up,  you  will,  perhaps,  see  me  in 
Bnffland  sooner  than  you  expect.  If  not, 
I  imall  retire  with  her  to  France  or  Am^ 
rica,  chaise  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  pro- 
vincial lifo.  All  this  may  seem  odd,  but  I 
have  ^t  the  poor  girl  into  a  scrape ;  and 
as  neither  her  birth,  nor  her  rank,  nor  her 
connections  by  birtii  or  marriage  are  in- 
ferior to  my  own,  I  am  in  honour  bound  to 
support  her  through.  Besides,  she  is  a 
veiy  pretty  woman  —  adc  Moore — and. not 
yet  one  and  twenty. 

''If  she  gets  over  this  and  I  ^t  over  my 
tertian,  I  will,  perhaps,  look  m  at  Albe- 
marle Street,  some  of  these  days,  en  pat» 
sani  to  Bolivar." 


SOTpreso  un  forte  temporals  mentre  Awera  1'  osato  soo 
eserdxlo  a  cavallo.  Bgli  aveva  doHrato  tutta  la  notte,  ed 
lo  avera  sempre  Tcgliato  presso  al  suo  letto.  Nel  sao 
dellrlo  egU  compose  mdlti  Torsl  che  ordln&  al  suo 
domestlco  dl  scrirera  sotto  la  sna  dlttatura.  La  mlsora 
del  rersi  era  esatissima«  e  la  poesia  pure  non  pareva 
opera  dl  una  mente  in  ddlrlo.  Eg II  la  conserrb  lungo 
tempo  dopo  restabllito— pol  1'  abbmcdft.'* 

I  hare  been  Informed,  too,  that,  daring  his  ratings  at 
this  time,  he  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  idea  of  his 
mother-in-law,  —  taking  every  one  that  came  near  him 
for  her,  and  reproaching  those  about  him  for  letting  her 
enter  Us  room. 

I  t^or  rapobUsfatog  «  Pakie*s  Age  of  Reason.*'  This 
trial  oceopled  three  days ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
bsing  consomed  bi  the  doiiBnce.  OarUle  was  sentenced 
topayaflneof  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned 
three  years  in  Dordiester  gao!.] 
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Lartwt  947.       TO  MR.  BANKB8. 


isia 


**  A  tertian  ague,  whidi  has  troubled  me 
for  some  time,  and  the  indisposition  of  my 
daughter,  have  prerented  me  from  replying 
before  to  your  welcome  letter.  I  have  not 
been  ignorant  of  your  promaa  nor  of  your 
diBCOTeriea,  and  I  trust  tnat  you  are  no 
worse  in  health  from  your  labours.  You 
may  rely  upon  finding  every  body  in  England 
eager  to  reap  the  miits  of  them ;  and  as 
you  have  done  more  than  other  men,  I  hope 
you  will  not  limit  yourself  to  sayinc  less 
than  may  do  justice  to  the  talents  ana  time 
you  have  b^towed  on  your  perilous  re- 
searches. The  first  sentence  of  my  letter 
will  have  explained  to  you  why  I  cannot 
join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  England  ^before  I  knew  of 
your  arrival)  when  my  coild's  illness  has 
made  her  and  me  dependent  on  a  Venetian 
Proto-Medico. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  and  I 
met ;  —  which  time  you  have  employed  bet- 
ter for  others  and  more  honourably  for 
yourself  than  I  have  done. 

**  In  England  you  will  find  considerable 
changes,  public  and  private, — you  will  see 
some  of  our  old  college  contemporaries 
turned  into  lords  of  the  Treasury,  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  like, — othen  become  re- 
formers and  orators,  —  many  settled  in  life, 
as  it  is  called,  —  and  others  settled  in  death ; 
among  the  latter,  (by  the  way,  not  our 
fellow  coU^ians,)  Sneridan,  Curran,  Lady 
Melbourne,  Monk  Lewis,  Frederick  Douglas  > , 
&c.  &C.  &c, ;  but  you  will  still  find  Mr.  *  • 
living  and  aU  his  fiunily,  as  also  •••**. 

**  Should  you  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am 
still  here,  vou  need  not  be  assured  how 
glad  I  shaM  be  to  see  you  ;  I  \om  to  hear 
some  part  from  you,  of  that  which  I  ex- 
pect in  no  long  time  to  tee.    At  length  you 


1  [The  Hod.  Vredaidk  8  jiToiter  North  Douglas,  only 
■OB  of  Lord  Glaterrto.  He  dl«d  In  October  1S19,  in  bit 
twentf -ninUi  feu.  In  1811.  ho  paUbhod  an  '*  Bisaj  on 
Certain  PohtU  of  Beaemblaaea  between  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Oreeki ;"  of  which  a  farourable  notice  will  be 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Rerlew  for  January  18U.  <*  To 
Mr.  Donglaa  and  Mr.  Hohhouae,"  sayi  the  rerlewer. 
**  the  country  it  indebted  for  many  Taluable  fiwts,  and 
many  intelUgent  obienratloiia  lUuitratire  of  the  preient 
state  of  the  inhaUtanta  of  Greeoc,  and  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  those  gentlemen  will  not  be  long 
wlthoot  fbllowers.  That  it  if  only  by  n  iteedy  perse- 
Terance  In  porsnlls  of  this  kind,  that  the  Greeka  can 
aniTe  at  their  faTOOrita  oblect  of  political  emandpatioB. 
*  Weak  and  untutored  minds,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  *  are 
seidora  aUe  to  support  with  steadiness  the  sudden  glare 
of  reason :  theerents  of  the  French  rerolutloa  may  inform 
us  that  a  gradual  progression  is  necessary,  that  the  seeds 


^ 
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have  had  better  Ibrtone  than  any  trardler 
of  equal  enterprise  (except  HumboltX  n 
returning  safe ;  and  after  the  fitte  of  the 
Brownes,  and  the  Parkea,  and  the  Burck- 
hardts,  it  is  hardly  less  surprise  than 
fection  to  get  you  back  again. 
"  Believe  me  ever 

"  And  very  aifectionately 

"BraoN. 


TO  MB.  MUHRAY. 
-Venice, 


4. 1S». 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  you  are 
about  a  hopeless  expenment.  Eldon  wifl 
decide  against  you,  were  it  only  that  my 
name  is  in  the  record.  You  will  also  recol- 
lect that  if  the  publication  is  pronounced 
against,  on  the  grounds  you  mention,  as  m- 
decent  and  blatj^enwuM,  that  /  lose  all  right 
in  my  daugfatei^s  guanSansh^  and  educatiom, 
in  snort,  all  patmal  authority,  and  every 
thing  concemuig  her,  except  #  •  • 
•         •  ♦         •         *.      It  was    so 

decided  in  Shellev's  case,  because  he  had 
written  Queen  Mab,  &c.  &c.  However,  you 
can  ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you  like :  I 
do  not  inhibit  you  trying  the  question ;  I 
merely  state  one  of  the  consequences  to 
me.  With  regard  to  the  copyright,  it  is 
hard  that  you  should  pay  for  a  nonentity : 
I  will  therefore  refund  it,  which  I  can  very 
well  do,  not  havine  spent  it,  nor  begun  upon 
it ;  and  so  we  will  be  quits  on  that  score. 
It  lies  at  my  banker's. 

"  Of  the  Chancdlor's  law  I  am  no  judae ; 
but  take  up  Tom  Jones,  and  read  nis 
Mrs.  Waters  and  Molly  Seagrim ;  or  Frior^a 
Hans  Carvel  and  Paulo  Pursanti :  SmoUet^s 
Roderick  Random,  the  chapter  of  Lord 
StnitweU,  and  many  others ;  Peregrine 
Pickle,  the  scene  of  the  beggar  px\  ;  John- 
son's London,  for  coarse  expressions  ;  for 
instance,  the  words  <  *  *,*  and  *  *  * ;  *  An- 
stey*s  Bath  Guides   the  *  Hearken,  Lady 


of  rational  liberty  will  never  prosper  In  a  soil  not  pre- 
pared by  proper  onltlTatloii  to  receive  them.  TheGre^a 
have  oonmeneed,  howefver,  with  model  alhm  and  wleasm  ; 
and  if  the  wild  teneles  of  poUtfalaas  and  wilhnslMlB  do 
not  hurry  them  out  of  the  course  In  which  they  ai«  ad- 
vancing with  cautious  but  accelerated  steps,  another  age 
may  witness  the  glorious  period  wlien  the  torch  of  know* 
ledge  shall  conduct  them  to  the  eoJopnent  of  happiness 
and  fkreedom.*  '*] 

•  [**  Thero  is  a  new  thing  pubUahed,  that  wm 
yon  split  your  irhsaks  with  langhing.  It  la  ealls 
New  Bath  GuMe.  It  stole  hito  the  world,  and  te-  a 
ibrtnlght  no  soul  looked  into  It.  eonctuding  Ha  immo  was 
its  true  name.  No  such  thing.  It  Is  a  sat  of  letters  In 
verse,  descrlbhig  the  life  at  Bath,  and  Incldtetally  cvcsy 
thing  else  {  but  so  mueh  wit,  so  muA  hnasour.  flm  and 
poetry,  never  met  together  befbre.  I  can  say  It  by  heart, 
and  if  I  had  time  would  write  it  you  down  s  Ibr  itis  not 
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£etty»  hearken ; ' — take  up,  in  short.  Pope, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Diyden,  Fielding,  SmoUett, 
and  let  the  counsel  select  passages,  and 
-what  becomes  of  ikeir  copjrright,  if  his  Wat 
Tyler  dedsioo  is  to  pass  mto  a  precedent  ? 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say:  you  must 
judy^e  for  yourselves. 

1  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  have 
had  a  terdan  ague ;  my  daughter  Allegra 
has  been  ill  abo,  and  1  have  been  almost 
obliged  to  run  AWwr  with  a  married  woman ; 
but  with  some  difficulty,  and  many  internal 
struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her 
lord,  and  cured  the  fever  of  the  child  with 
bark,  and  my  own  with  cold  water.  I  think 
of  setting  out  for  England  by  the  Tyrol  in  a 
few  days,  so  that  I  could  wish  you  to  direct 
your  next  letter  to  Calais.  Excuse  my  wtiu 
ing  in  great  haste  and  late  in  the  morning, 
or  night,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it. 
'Hie  wird  canto  of '  Don  Juan  *  is  completed, 
in  about  two  hundred  stanzas ;  veiy  decent, 
I  bdieve,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  (tiscuss  until  it  be  ascertained  if  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  property. 

**  My  present  determination  to  quit  Italy 
was  umooked  for ;  but  I  have  explained  the 
reasons  in  letters  to  my  sister  and  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  a  week  or  two  ago.  My  progress 
will  depend  upon  the  snows  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  hodth  of  my  child,  who  is  at  present 
quite  recovered ;  but  I  hope  to  get  on  well, 
and  am 

**  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P.  S. — Many  thanks  for  your  letters,  to 
which  you  are  not  to  consider  this  as  an 
answer,  but  as  an  acknowledgment. " 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

1819—1820. 

VENICE.  — COEEESPONDENCE  WITH  MADAME 
ODICCIOLI.  —  ILLNESS  OF  THE  COUNTESS. 

—  PBSPAEATIONS     FOE     A     EETUEN     TO 

ENGLAND. HASTY  DBPAETURE  FOB  EA* 

VENNA. EESIDBNCB    IN  .  THE    PALAZZO 

OUICCIOLI.  —  ANECDOTES.  —  EPIGRAMS. 

—  LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER, MOORE,  MURRAY, 
AND  WILLIAM  BANKES.  —  STATE  OP  MAN- 
NERS AND  MORALS  IN  ITALY. — LETTER 
FROM  DALLAS. -*  COMPLETION  OF  THE 
FOURTH  CANTO  OF  DON  JUAN,  THE  PRO- 

yet  raprialed.  Mid  not  om  to lMbad."~  AmMr  Walpote 
to  O.  IfiMiAviW,  June  90. 1706. 

*«  Hare  foa  rend  the  New  Bath  Guide?  It  If  the  only 
thfaig  tai  ftflhlon,  and  to  anew  and  original  kind  of  humour 
Miti  Prae't  oooTenatfon  I  dooht  youwill  paste  down,  as 
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PHECT  OF  DANTE,  AND  THE  TRANSLA- 
TIONS OF  PULCI*S  MOROANTE  AND  DANTE's 
FRANCE8CA  DI  ElMINI. 

The  struggle  which,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  him,  I  had  found  Lord  Byron  so 
well  disposed  to  make  towards  avertins^  as 
fitf  as  now  lay  in  his  power,  some  or  the 
mischievous  consequences  which,  both  to 
the  object  of  his  attachment  and  himself, 
were  likely  to  result  from  their  connection, 
had  been  brought,  as  the  foregoing  letters 
show,  to  a  crisis  soon  after  I  left  him.  The 
Count  Guicdoli,  on  his  arrind  at  Venice, 
insisted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  lady 
should  return  with  him ;  and,  after  some 
coi\jugal  negotiations,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
does  not  appear  to  have  interfered,  the 
young  Contessa  consented  reluctantly  to 
accompany  her  lord  to  Kavenna,  it  being  first 
covenants  that,  in  future,  aJl  communi- 
cation between  her  and  her  lover  should 
cease. 

"Li  a  few  days  after  this,"  says  Mr. 
Hoppner,  in  some  notices  of  his  noble  fiiend 
with  which  he  has  fiivoured  me,  **  he  returned 
to  Venice,  very  much  out  of  spirits,  owing 
to  Madame  Guiccioli's  departure,  and  out 
of  humour  with  every  body  and  every  thing 
around  him.  We  resumed  our  rides  at  the 
Lido  ;  and  I  did  my  best  not  onlv  to  raise 
his  spirits,  but  to  make  him  forget  his 
absent  mistress,  and  to  keep  him  to  his 
purpose  of  returning  to  England.  He  went 
mto  no  society ;  and  having  no  longer  any 
relish  for  his  former  occupation,  his  time, 
when  he  was  not  writing,  hung  heavy  enough 
on  hand." 

The  promise  given  by  the  lovers  not  to 
correspond  was,  as  all  parties  must  have 
foreseen,  soon  violated ;  and  the  letters 
Lord  Byron  addressed  to  the  lady,  at  this 
thne,  though  written  in  a  language  not  his 
own,  are  rendered  frequently  even  eloquent 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  feeling  that  governed 
him  —  a  feehng  which  could  not  have  owed 
its  fuel  to  fimcy  alone,  since,  now  that 
reality  had  been  so  long  substituted,  it  still 
burned  on.  From  one  of  these  letters, 
dated  November  S5th,  I  shall  so  far  presume 
upon  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  me, 
as  to  lay  a  short  extract  or  two  before  the 
reader  —  not  merely  as  matters  of  curiosity, 
but  on  account  of  the  strong  evidence  they 
affinrd  of  the  struggle  between  passion  and  a 
sense  of  right  that  now  agitated  him. 


a  certain  Yorfcihire  baronet  did  before  be  oanietf  It  to 
hia  danghtera ;  yet  I  remember  yon  an  read  CrasyTalea 
without  patting."  — 6fray  to  Dr.  Wkarton^  Aog.  96. 
1766.] 
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"  Yoa  are,*'  he  sajrs.  **  and  ever  will  be, 
my  first  thought.  But,  at  this  moment,  I 
am  in  a  state  most  dreadful,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  decide  ;  —  on  the  one  hand, 
fibaring  that  I  should  compronuse  you  for 
ever,  by  my  return  to  Ravenna  and  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  and,  on  the 
other,  dreadinff  that  I  shall  lose  both  you 
and  myself  and  all  that  I  have  ever  known 
or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  never  seeing  you 
more.  I  pray  or  you,  I  implore  you,  to  be 
comforted,  and  to  believe  that  I  cannot 
cease  to  love  vou  but  with  my  life."  1  In 
another  part  he  says,  **  I  go  to  save  you, 
and  leave  a  country  insupportable  to  me 
without  you.  Your  letters  to  F  *  *  and 
myself  do  wrong  to  my  motives— but  you 
will  yet  see  your  iigustice.  It  is  not  enough 
that  I  must  leave  you  —  from  motives  of 
which  ere  lone  you  will  be  convinced  —  it 
i»  not  enough  mat  I  must  flv  from  Italy,  with 
a  heart  de^ly  wounded,  after  having  passed 
all  my  days  in  solitude  since  your  departure, 
nek  both  in  body  and  mind  —  but  I  must 
also  have  to  endure  your  reproaches  without 
answerinff  and  without  deserving  them. 
Farewell  1  in  that  one  word  Ib  comprised 
the  death  of  my  happiness."  * 

He  had  now  arranged  every  thing  for  his 
departure  for  England,  and  bad  even  fixed 
the  day,  when  accounts  reached  him  firom 
Ravenna  that  the  Contessa  was  alarminely 
iU ;  —  her  sorrow  at  their  separation  having 
so  much  preyed  upon  her  mind,  that  even 
her  own  family,  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
had  withdrawn  all  opposition  to  her  wishes, 
and  now,  with  the  sanction  of  Count  Guic- 
cioli  himself,  entreated  her  lover  to  hasten 
to  Ravenna.  What  was  he,  in  this  dilemma, 
to  do  ?  Already  had  he  announced  his 
comins  to  different  friends  in  England,  and 
every  mctate,  he  felt,  <^  prudence  and  manly 
fortitude  urged  his  departure.  While  thus 
balancing  between  duty  and  inclination,  the 
day  appointed  for  his  setting  out  arrived ; 


>  **  Ta  Ml,  e  Mni  s«apM  mio  prlno  pmiflr.  Ma  in 
qoeito  momcnto  lono  in  on'  tuito  orrlbile  non  Mpendo 
COM  daddere ;  —  temando,  da  una  parte,  compromettertl 
in  eterao  ool  mto  rttorno  a  Ravenna,  •  colle  ma  oonM- 
quense ;  e,  dal*  altra  perderti,  e  me  itMM,  o  tutto  quel  ctae 
ho  oonoMiiito  o  guftato  di  MtdU.  net  non  Tedertl  pi&. 
n  prer>«  ti  fnppUeo  cahnartl,  e  credere  die  non  poMo 
ccMare  ad  amaitl  dM  coUa  lita.** 

<  **  lo  parto,  per  §aloartt\  e  lawloon  paaMdifennto  in- 
•opportabileMaiadite.  Le  toe  iHtere  alia  F**,edancfae 
a  me  itetfo  flmno  torto  al  miei  motivi ;  ma  col  tempo  Tedral 
ia  toa  inglQstisla.  Tu  parii  del  dolor.-io  to  Mnto,  ma  mi 
mannwo  le  parole.  Moo  battalaMiarti  per  del  moti?!  del 
quali  tu  eri  pemiaM  (non  molto  tempo  fk)  —  non  basta 
purtlre  dall'  Italia  col  cnore  laoerato,  dopo  aver  pauato 
tuttl  i  giomi  dopo  la  tua  partensa  nella  solitudine,  amma* 
lato  di  oorpoedianima—ma  ho  ancfae  a  sopportare  i 
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and  the  loUowing  picture,  from  the  life,  of 
his  irresolution  00  the  occasion,  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  female  friend  of  Madame 
Guicdoli,  who  was  present  at  the  sceoe :  ^ 
*'  He  was  ready  dressed  for  the  journey,  h» 
ffioves  and  cap  on,  and  even  hia  Uttle  cane  in 
his  hand.     Ifothing  was  now  waited  for  but 
his  coming  down  stairi,  —  his  boxes  being 
already  all  on  board  the  gondoU.  At  thia  mo-> 
ment,  m^  Lord,  by  way  of  preteaLt,  declares, 
that  if  It  should  strike  one  o'clock  befiire 
every  thin^  was  in  order  (his  arms  hdog 
the  only  thuiff  not  yet  quite  ready)  he  would 
not  ^  that  day.    The  hour  strikes,  and  he 
remains  I "  > 

The  writer  adds,  **  it  is  evident  he  has 
not  the  heart  to  go ; "  and  the  result  proved 
that  she  had  not  judfcd  him  wrongly.  The 
very  next  day's  tidings  from  Ravenna  de- 
cided hb  fate,  and  he  himsdf,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Contessa,  thus  announces  the  tri- 
umph which  she  had  achieved,  **  F  *  •  • 
will  already  have  told  you,  wkk  her  mccut* 
tamed  subimUy,  that  iJove  has  gained  tbe 
victory.  I  could  not  summon  up  resolution 
enough  to  leave  the  country  where  you  are, 
withoi^  at  least,  once  more  seeing  you.  On 
yourteif,  perhaps,  it  will  depend,  wnedier  I 
ever  again  shall  leave  you.  Of  the  rest  we 
shall  speak  when  we  meet.  You  ought,  by 
this  time,  to  know  which  is  most  conducive 
to  your  wel&re,  my  presence  or  my  absence. 
For  myself,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world — 
ail  countries  are  alike  to  me.  You  have 
ever  been,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  ike 
sole  object  of  my  thouMs,  My  opinion  was, 
that  tne  best  course  1  could  adopt,  both  for 
your  peace  and  that  of  all  your  family, 
would  have  been  to  depart  and  go  &r,  far 
away  from  you  ;  —  since  to  have  been  near 
and  not  approach  you  would  have  been,  for 
me,  impossible.  You  have  however  decided 
that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.  I  shall 
accordingly  return  —  and  shall  do — and  he  all 
that  you  wish.    I  cannot  say  more.'*  * 


tael  rimproTMi,  MnsareplioartiteienMnerltarlL  Addio 
~  In  qoella  parola  k  compreaa  la  mortedV  mla  fdidta.'* 

TbedoMOftUilatttenteoce  exhibits  one  of  the  Tery 
few  Inttanoei  of  Incorrectneat  that  Lord  Byron  fidU  Into 
in  theie  letters ; — the  proper  constmctlon  being  "  rfelfa 
mU  raUdta." 

s  *'  Egll  era  totto  Testito  di  Tiagglo  ool  guantl  flra  le 
mani,  col  suo  bonnet,  e  pertlno  ooUa  friooola  sua  camia ; 
non  altro  aspettavail  che  e|^  scendesse  le  scile,  toMi  1 
baull  erano  In  banm.  Milord  U  la  preteita  che  ee  soona 
un  ora  dopo  H  meiiodl  e  che  non  da  ognloosa  all*  ordine 
(poleht  le  armi  sole  non  erano  in  pronto)  egU  non  par- 
tirebbe  plii  per  qu^  glomo.    L'ora  amoa  ed  egli  reiu." 

«  " La F •  •  U arra detta, ealZa «fM atfObini&aMU, che 
TAmor  ha  rlnto.  lo  non  ho  potuto  troyare  forva  di 
anima  per  laadare  U  paeie  doTe  tu  <d,  sense  redeiti 
almeno  un*  altra  volta :  —  forae  dipenderiL  da  le  ae  mat 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  VENICE. 
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On  quieting  Venice  he  took  leaTe  of  Mr. 
Hoppner  in  a  short  but  <jbrdial  letter,  which 
I  cannot  better  introduce  than  by  prefixing 
to  it  the  fiew  words  of  connnent  with  wliich 
this  excellent  friend  of  the  noble  poet  has 
himself  accompanied  it :  —  **  I  neecl  not  say 
with  what  pamful  feeling  I  witnessed  the 
departure  of  a  person  who,  firom  the  first  day 
of  our  accjuaintance,  had  treated  me  witn 
unTaried  kindness,  reposing  a  confidence  in 
me  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  my 
utmost  eflbrts  to  deserve ;  admitting  me  to 
an  intimacy  which  I  had  no  right  to  claim, 
and  likening  with  patience,  and  the  greatest 
good  temper,  to  toe  remonstrances  I  ven* 
tured  to  make  upon  his  conduct.'* 


LITTBB349. 


TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 


t( 


My  dear  Hoppner, 

**  Partings  are  but  bitter  work  at  best, 
so  that  I  shafl  not  venture  on  a  second  with 
you.  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mr8.Hoppner, 
and  assure  her  of  my  unalterable  reverence 
for  the  singular  eoocuiess  of  her  disposition, 
which  is  not  without  its  reward  even  in  this 
world — for  those  who  are  no  great  be- 
lievers in  human  virtues  would  discover 
enough  in  her  to  give  them  a  better  opinion 
of  their  fellow-creatures  and— what  is  still 
more  difKcult — of  themselves,  as  being  of 
the  same  species,  however  infoior  in  ap- 
proaching Its  nobler  models.  Make,  too, 
what  excuses  you  can  for  my  omission  of 
the  ceremony  of  leave-taking.  If  we  all 
meet  again,  I  will  make  my  humblest  apo- 
logv ;  if  not,  recollect  that  I  wished  you  idl 
well ;  and,  if  you  can,  fi>rget  that  I  have 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

**  Yours,  &c.  &c.* 


Lrmn  asa       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  December  10. 1819. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  and  shall  not  come  to  England.  The 
more  I  contemplate,  the  more  1  dislike  the 
place  and  the  prospect.  You  may,  there- 
fore, address  to  me  as  usual  here,  though  I 
mean  to  go  to  another  city.  I  have  finished 
the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan,  but  the  things 
I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  fiirther 

U  latcio  pHi.  Per  11  retto  perleremo.  Tn  donceU 
adeuo  tmpvn  oota  lari  piti  ooBreDerole  al  too  ben  esfere 
la  mU  presensa  o  la  mia  lonAanaoM.  lo  loiio  dttadJno 
delmcndo— .tutd  i  paesi  lono  eguali  per  me.  Ta  sel 
ftata  tempra  (dopo  cbe  d  tiamo  oonoiduti)  Ptmico 
oggetto  di  imiei  pauieiti,  Oredeva  obe  II  mlgUor  partlto 
per  la  pace  toa  e  la  pace  di  tua  fiunigUa  foiae  11  mio 
pardre,  e  andare  ben  loNtano/  pokbk  ttare  vklDO  e  non 
STTidnarti  iarebbe  per  me  impoMlblle.    Matnbaidedao 


publication — at  least  for  the  present.  You 
may  try  the  copy  question,  but  youll  lose 
it :  the  cry  is  up,  and  cant  is  up.  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  return  the  price  of 
the  copvrig^t,  and  have  written  to  Mr. 
Kinnaird  by  this  poet  on  the  subject.  Talk 
with  him. 

"  I  have  not  the  patience,  nor  do  I  feel 
interest  enough  in  the  ijuesdon,  to  contend 
with  the  fellows  in  their  own  slang ;  but  I 
perceive  Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  one 
or  two  others  of  your  missives  have  been 
hyperbolical  in  their  pnaae,  and  diabolical 
in  their  abuse.  I  like  and  admire  Wilson, 
and  ke  should  not  have  indulged  himself  in 
such  outrageous  licence.*  It  is  overdone 
and  defeats  itself.  What  would  he  say  to 
the  grossness  without  passion  and  the  mis- 
anthropy without  feeling  of  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels?— When  he  talks  of  Lady  Byron's 
business,  he  talks  of  what  he  knows  nothing 
about ;  and  j^oxi  may  tell  him  that  no  one 
can  more  desire  a  pubUc  investigation  of  that 
afiair  than  I  do. 

•*  I  sent  home  by  Moore  (fir  Moore  only, 
who  has  my  Journal)  my  Memoir  written 
up  to  1616,  and  I  gave  hun  leave  to  show 
it  to  whom  he  pleased,  but  not  to  pubBshf  on 
any  account.  You  ma^  read  it,  and  you 
may  let  Wilson  read  it,  if  be  likes  —  not  for 
his  jmbSc  opinion,  but  his  private ;  for  I  like 
the  man,  and  care  very  little  about  his  Ma- 
gazine. And  I  could  wish  Lady  B.  herself 
to  read  it,  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power 
to  mark  any  thing  mistaken  or  mis-stated ; 
as  it  will  probably  appear  after  my  ex- 
tinction, ana  it  would  be  but  fiiir  she  snould 
see  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  herself  wilfing. 

**  Pertiaps  I  may  take  a  journey  to  vou 
m  the  spring ;  but  I  kave  been  ill,  and  am 
indolent  and  indecisive,  because  few  things 
interest  me.  These  fellows  first  abused  me 
for  being  gloomy,  and  now  they  are  wroth 
that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be,  facetious,  I 
have  got  such  a  cold  and  headach  that  I 
can  hardly  see  what  I  scrawl : — the  win- 
ters here  are  as  sharp  as  needles.  Some 
time  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  rather  fiilly  about 
my  ItSian  aiTturs  ;  at  present  I  can  say  no 
more,  except  that  you  shall  hear  further  by 
and  by. 

"  Your  Kadcwood  accuses  me  of  treating 


die  k)  debbo  ritomare  a  Rarenna— tomaro  — e  ftib— e 
larb  db  cho  to  tuoI.    Nod  pouo  dirU  dl  pib.** 

I  Thb  if  ene  of  tiie  many  mlsUkea  into  wMdi  hlf  dis- 
tance from  tbe  scene  of  literary  qperations  led  him. .  The 
fenUeman,  to  wliom  the  hostile  artide  tai  the  Masasine  is 
hereattrHrated,  has  never,  dther  then  or  since,  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  noble  poet's  diarader  or  genius, 
without  giTing  rent  to  a  iJoeling  of  admiration  as  enthu- 
siastic as  it  is  always  eloquently  and  powerfidly  expressed. 
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if 


women  harshly  x  it  may  he  so,  but  I  have 
been  their  martyr  {  my  whole  life  has  been 
sacrificed  to  them  and  Ity  them.  I  mean  to 
leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but  vou  will  ad- 
dress your  letters  Aefv  as  usuaL  When  1 
fix  elsewhere,  you  shall  know. 

'•  Yours,  Ac." » 

Soon  after  this  letter  to  Mr.  Biurray  he 
set  out  for  Ravenna,  firom  which  place  we 
shall  find  his  correspondence  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  dated.  For  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
an  inn ;  but  the  Count  Ghiiccioli  having  al- 
bwed  him  to  hire  a  suite  of  apartments  in 
the  Palauo  Guiccioli  itself,  he  was  once 
more  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
Countess  OuicdolL 


asi. 


TO  MR.  HOPPMBR. 


**  Rareiiiuu  Dee.  Bl.  1819. 

"  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  on  mv  armour  and  ^  the 
nicht  after  my  arrival  to  the  Marquis  Ca- 
vuli's,  where  there  were  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have 
seen  in  Italy,  —  more  beautv,  more  youth, 
and  more  diamonds  among  the  women  than 
have  been  seen  these  fifty  vears  in  the  Sea- 
Sodom.*  I  never  saw  such  a  difference  be- 
tween two  places  of  the  same  latitude,  (or 
platitude,  it  is  all  one,) — music,  dancing,  and 
play,  all  in  the  same  talle.  The  G.'s  object 
appoired  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  fiiend 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  faith,  if  she  seemed 
to  glory  in  so  doing,  it  was  not  for  me  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.  Nobody  seemed  sur- 
prised ;  —  all  the  women,  on  the  contrary, 
were,  as  it  were,  delighted  widi  the  excel- 
lent example.  The  vice-legate,  and  all  the 
other  vices,  were  as  polite  as  could  be ;  -^ 
and  I,  who  had  acted  on  the  reserve,  was 
fairly  obliged  to  take  the  lady  under  my  arm, 
and  look  as  much  Uke  a  cicisbeo  as  I  could 
on  so  short  a  notice, — to  sav  nothing  of 
the  embarrassment  of  a  cocxed  hat  and 
sword,  much  more  formidable  to  me  than 
ever  it  will  be  to  the  enemy. 

"  I  write  in  great  haste  —  do  you  answer 
as  hastily.  I  can  understand  nothing  of  all 
this ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  G.  had  been 
presumed  to  he  planted,  and  was  determined 
to  show  that  she  was  not,  —  plantation^  in 
this  henusphere,  being  the  greatest  moral 
mbfortune.    But  this  is  mere  conjecture, 

I  CP*  S.— Pray  let  my  iliter  be  informed  ttmt  I  am 
not  coming  as  I  intended.  I  liare  not  the  courage  to  tell 
her  lo  myself,  at  least  as  yet.  But  I  will  soon,  with  the 
reasons.    Pray  tell  her  so.— If5.] 


for  I  know  nothing  about  it — except  that 
every  body  are  very  kind  to  her,  and  not 
discourteous  to  me.  Fathers,  and  all  re- 
ladons,  quite  agreeable. 

•*  Yours  ever, 

<*  P.  8.  —  Best  respects  to  Bfrs.  H. 

*'  I  would  send  the  comp&menta  of  tiie 
season  ;  but  the  season  itself  is  so  compli- 
mentary with  snow  and  rain  that  I  wait  for 
sunshine.** 


Lima  US.       TO  MR.  If  OOltB. 

My  dear  Bfoore, 


**  Jaooaiy  S.  1830. 


**  *  ToHlay  it  is  my  wedding  day  \ 
And  all  the  folks  would  staiv. 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.* 


*'  Or  tkuM  : 


Here's  a  happy  new  year  I  bat  with 
I  beg  you'll  permit  me  to  si^— 

Wish  me  wawy  returns  oftheswiea. 
But  as,/fev  as  you  please  of  the  d^ir 


"  My  this  present  writing  is  to  direct  you 
that,  sJT  the  chootet,  she  may  see  the  MS. 
Memoir  in  vour  possession.  I  wish  her  to 
have  fair  play,  in  all  cases,  even  though  it 
will  not  be  published  till  after  my  decease. 
For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  that 
Lady  B.  should  know  what  is  there  said  of 
her  and  hers,  that  she  mav  have  full  power 
to  remark  on  or  respond  to  any  part  or 
parts,  as  may  seem  fitting  to  herself.  This 
IS  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all  events. 

"  To  change  the  subject,  are  you  inEii^ 
land  ?  I  send  you  an  epitaph  for  Castlerea^ 
♦  *  *  #   •    Another  for  Pitt  :  — 

•*  With  death  doom'd  to  grapple 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  Ues  in  the  Abbsj. 

"  The  gods  seem  to  have  made  me  poedcal 
this  day:  — 

**  In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Patae, 
Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 
You  rlsit  him  on  earth  again, 
He*U  Tisit  you  hi  beU. 


Or, 


**  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again, 
He  'U  go  with  yon  to  hell. 


*  '*  Gehenna  of  the  waters  !  thou  6ea-Sodom  1 
Thus  I  derote  thee  to  the  Infernal  gods  I 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  I'* 

MM^imo  F4Stier9^  act  v. 
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**  Vnj  let  not  these  verricuti  fo  forth  with 
my  name,  except  among  the  uiitiated,  be- 
cause mj  friend  H.  has  foamed  into  a  re- 
former, and,  I  greatly  fear,  will  subside  into 
Hewgate  ^ ;  since  the  Honourable  House, 
according  to  Oalignani's  Reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  are  menacing  a  prosecution 
to  a  pamphlet  of  his.  I  shaU  be  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  any  thin^  but  good  for  him,  par- 
ticularly in  these  miserable  squabbles ;  but 
these  are  the  natural  effects  of  taking  a  part 
in  them. 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  had  a  sad  scene  since 
you  went.  Count  Gu.  came  for  his  wife, 
and  fume  of  those  consequences  which  Scott 
prophesied  ensued.  There  was  no  damages, 
as  in  Eng^d,  and  so  Scott  lost  his  wager. 
Sut  there  was  a  great  scene,  for  she  would 
not,  at  first,  so  back  with  him  —  at  least, 
she  did  go  baci  with  him  ;  but  he  insisted, 
reasonably  enough,  that  all  communication 
should  be  broken  off  between  her  and  me. 
So,  finding  Italy  Yery  dull,  and  having  a 
fever  tertian,  I  packed  up  my  valise,  and 
prepared  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but  my  daughter 
fell  ill,  and  detained  me. 

"  Ailer  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Guic- 
cioli  feU  ill  again  too ;  and  at  last,  her  father 
(who  had,  all  along,  opposed  the  liaison 
most  violently  till  now)  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  she  was  in  such  a  state  that  he  begged 
me  to  come  and  see  her,  —  and  that  ner 
husband  had  acquiesced,  in  consequence  of 
her  relapse,  and  that  he  (her  father)  would 
guarantee  all  this,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  further  scenes  in  consequence  between 
them,  and  that  I  should  not  be  compromised 
in  any  way.  I  set  out  soon  after,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since.  I  found  her  a  good 
deal  altered,  but  setting  better: — ail  this 
comes  of  reading  Oorinna. 

"The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I 
saw  about  two  or  three  hundred  people  at 
the  Marquis  Cavalli's  the  other  evening,  with 
as  much  youth,  beauty,  and  diamonds  among 
the  women,  as  ever  averaged  in  the  like 
number.  My  appearance  in  waiting  on  the 
Guiccioli  was  considered  as  a  thing  of  course. 
The  Marquis  is  her  uncle,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered me  as  her  relation. 

"  The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter. 
Pray  write.  Address  to  Venice,  whence  the 
letters  vnll  be  forwarded.    Yours,  &c. 

"B." 

1  [Lord  Byron*!  fean  were  wdl  founded.  When  the 
abore  was  wHtten.hls  ftiend  Mr.  Hobhouse  wu  actually 
in  Nevgitto.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (now  Lord  Wham- 
cllA))  having,  on  the  10th  oT  December  called  the 
attention  of  Um  House  of  Counnont  to  certain  passages 
coBtafaied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Trifling  Mistake 
In  Thomas  Lord  BrsUne's  recent  Preface,"  the  said 
pamphlet  was  voted  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the  pul>- 


&= 


Lbttbb  ass.       TO  MR.  HOPFNER. 

'*  Ravoma,  January  90. 1890. 

"  I  haye  not  decided  any  thing  about  re- 
maining at  Ravenna.  I  may  stay  a  day,  a 
week,  a  year,  all  my  life ;  but  all  this  de- 
pends upon  what  I  can  neither  see  nor  fore- 
see. I  came  because  I  was  called,  and  will 
go  the  moment  that  I  perceive  what  may 
render  my  departure  proper.  My  attach- 
ment has  neither  the  blindness  of  the  be- 
ginning, nor  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  the 
close  to  such  liaisons  ;  but  '  time  and  the 
hour*  must  decide  upon  what  I  do.  I  can 
as  yet  say  nothing,  because  I  hardly  know 
any  thing  beyond  what  I  have  told  you. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  post  for  my  moveables, 
as  there  is  no  getting  a  lodg^g  with  a  chair 
or  table  here  ready ;  and  as  I  have  already 
some  things  of  the  sort  at  Bologna  which  I 
had  last  summer  there  for  my  daughter,  I 
have  directed  them  to  be  moved  ;  and  wish 
the  like  to  be  done  with  those  of  Venice, 
that  I  may  at  least  get  out  of  the  '  Albergo 
Imperiale,'  which  it  imperial  in  all  true  sense 
of  the  epithet.  BufEini  mav  be  pud  for  his 
poison.  I  forgot  to  thank  you  and  Mrs. 
Hoppner  for  a  whole  treasure  of  toys  for 
Allegra  before  our  departure  ;  it  was  very 
kind,  and  we  are  very  gratefuL 

"  Your  account  of  the  weeding  of  the  Go- 
vernor's party  is  veiy  entertaimng.  If  you 
do  not  understand  the  consular  exceptions, 
I  do  ;  and  it  is  right  that  a  man  of  honour, 
and  a  woman  of  probity,  should  find  it  so, 
particularly  in  a  place  where  there  are  not 
'  ten  righteous.'  As  to  nobility  —  in  Eng- 
land none  are  strictly  noble  but  peers,  not 
even  peers'  sons,  though  tided  by  courtesy ; 
nor  knights  of  the  garter,  unless  of  the  peer- 
age, so  that  Castlereagh  himself  would  hardly 
pass  through  a  foreign  herald*s  ordeal  till  the 
death  of  his  father. 

"  The  snow  is  a  foot  deep  here.  There  is 
a  theatre,  and  opera, — the  Barber  of  Seville. 
Balls  begin  on  Monday  next.  Pay  the  por- 
ter for  never  looking  aher  the  gate,  and  ship 
my  chattels,  and  let  me  know,  or  let  Castelfi 
let  me  know,  how  my  lawsuits  so  on  —  but 
fee  him  only  in  proportion  to  his  success. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  the  spring  yet,  if 
you  are  for  England.  I  see  Hobhouse  has 
:ot  into  a  scrape,  which  does  not  please  me ; 
e  should  not  have  gone  so  deep  among 
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Usher  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  ;  but  Mr.  (now 
the  Right  Honourable)  Edward  EUlce  having  stated,  that 
he  was  authorised  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  writer, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  remained 
there  till  the  dissolution  in  February.  At  the  ensuing 
election,  he  was  chosen  one  or  the  representatlTes  for 
Westminster.^ 
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those  men  without  calculating  the  conse- 
quences. I  used  to  think  myself  the  most 
imprudent  of  all  among  mj  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, but  almost  begm  to  doubt  it. 

«  Yours,  &c*- 


Lnm854.       TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 

**  RaTeDiu,  January  81. 1810. 

''You  would  hardly  haye  been  troubled 
with  the  removal  of  my  furniture,  but  there 
is  none  to  be  had  nearer  than  Bologna,  and 
I  have  been  fain  to  have  that  of  the  rooms 
which  I  fitted  up  for  my  daughter  there  in 
the  summer  removed  here.  The  expense 
will  be  at  least  as  great  of  the  land  carriage, 
so  that  you  see  it  was  necessity,  and  not 
choice.  Here  they  get  every  thing  from 
Bologna,  except  some  lifter  articles  fi'om 
Forli  or  Faenza. 

**  If  Scott  is  returned,  pray  remember  me 
to  him,  and  plead  laziness  the  whole  and 
sole  cause  of^  my  not  repl^ng  :  —  dreadful 
is  the  exertion  of  letter-wnting.  The  Car- 
nival here  is  less  boisterous,  but  we  have 
balb  and  a  theatre.  I  carried  Bankes  to 
both,  and  he  carried  away,  I  believe,  a 
much  more  favourable  impression  of  the 
society  here  than  of  that  of  Venice, — re- 
collect that  I  speak  of  the  native  society 
only. 

'*  I  am  drilling  rery  hard  to  learn  how  to 
double  a  shawl,  and  should  succeed  to  ad- 
miration if  I  did  not  always  double  it  the 
wrong  side  out ;  and  then  I  sometimes  con- 
fuse and  bring  away  two,  so  as  to  put  all  the 
Serventi  out,  besides  keeping  their  ServUe  in 
the  cold  till  eveipr  body  can  get  back  their 
property.  But  it  is  a  dreadfulfy  moral  place, 
for  you  must  not  look  at  anybody's  wife  ex- 
cept your  neighbour's, —if'^  you  go  to  the 
next  door  but  one,  you  are  scolded,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  perfidious.  And  then  a  relfr- 
zione  or  an  amidzia  seems  to  be  a  regular 
aflfou*  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  at  which 
period,  if  there  occur  a  widowhood,  it 
finishes  by  a  sposalizio ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
it  has  so  many  rules  of  its  own,  that  it  is  not 
much  better.  A  man  actually  becomes  a 
piece  of  female  property, — they  won't  let 
their  Serventi  marry  until  there  is  a  vacancy 
for  themselves.  I  know  two  instances  of 
this  in  one  family  here. 

••To-night  there  was    a >   Lottery 

after  the  opera ;  it  is  an  odd  ceremony. 
Bankes  and  I  took  tickets  of  it,  and  biu- 
fooned  together  very  merrily.  He  is  gone 
to  Firenze.  Mrs.  J  *  *  should  have  sent 
you  my  postscript ;  there  was  no  occasion 


The  word  hare,  bafang  undor  the  seal,  U  illegible. 


(^ 


to  have  bored  you  in  person.  I  never  in- 
terfere in  anybody's  squabbles,  —  she  may 
scratch  your  moe  herself. 

••  The  weather  here  has  been  dreadful  — 
snow  several  feet— a  Jiwne  broke  down  a 
bridge,  and  flooded  heaven  knows  how  many 
eampi ;  then  rain  came — and  it  is  still  thaw- 
ing —  so  that  my  saddle4iorses  have  a  sine- 
cure till  the  roods  become  more  practicable. 
Why  did  L^ga  give  away  the  goat  ?  a  block- 
head —  I  must  have  him  aoain. 

••  Will  you  pay  Afissiagba  and  the  Buffo 
Buffini  of  the  Gran  Bretagna  ?  I  heard  from 
Moore,  who  is  at  Paris ;  I  had  previously 
written  to  him  in  London,  but  he  has  not 
yet  got  my  letter,  apparency. 

••Believe  me, &c." 


LiTTU  166.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Raveniia,  Febroary  7.  ISIQ. 

••  I  have  had  no  letter  firom  you  these  two 
months ;  but  since  I  came  here  in  December, 
1619, 1  sent  you  a  letter  for  Moore,  who  is 
Ood  knows  u^ere — in  Paris  or  London,  I 
presume.  I  have  copied  and  cut  the  third 
canto  of  Don  Juan  mio  tufOt  because  it  was 
too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand,  be- 
cause in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you 
and  me,  these  two  are  only  to  so  for  one,  as 
this  was  the  original  form,  and,  in  fact,  the 
two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
first :  so  remember  that  f  have  not  made  this 
division  to  doubie  upon  you ;  but  merely  to 
suppress  some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  of 
the  thins.  I  should  have  served  you  a  pretty 
trick  if  1  had  sent  you,  for  example,  cantos 
of  50  stanzas  each. 

••  I  am  translating  the  first  canto  of  Pulci's 
Morgante  Magsiore,  and  have  haJf  done  it ; 
but  these  last  aays  of  the  Carnival  confuse 
and  interrupt  every  thing. 

••  I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  cantos,  and 
have  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be 
published,  for  they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the 
first.  The  outcry  has  not  frightened  but  it 
has  hurt  me,  and  I  have  not  written  con 
amore  this  time.  It  is  very  decent,  however, 
and  as  dull  as  •  the  last  new  comedy.' 

I  think  my  translations  of  Puld  will  make 
you  stare.  It  must  be  put  \y  the  original, 
stanza  for  stanza,  and  verse  for  verse  ;  and 
you  will  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Oitho- 
uc  country  and  a  bigoted  age  to  a  chm^- 
man,  on  the  score  of  religion : — and  so  tell 
those  bufibons  who  accuse  me  of  attackfiig 
the  Liturgy. 

••  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the 
hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I  must  go  and  bufibon 
with  the  rest.  My  daughter  Alieera  is  just 
gone  with  the  Ck>untess  G«  in  0>unt  G.'s 
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coach  and  aix  to  join  the  cavalcade,  and  I 
nniBt  follow  widi  all  the  rest  of  the  Rayenna 
world.  Our  old  Cardinal  ia  dead,  and  the 
new  one  not  appointed  yet ;  hut  the  masquing 
goes  on  the  same,  the  yice-lmte  being  a 
good  goremor.  We  have  had  hideoaa  fi^Mt 
and  snow,  but  all  is  mild  again. 

"  Yours,  &c." 


Lsmmaos. 


TO  MR.  BANKB8. 


**  BaTtniu,  FAnury  IS.  1890. 

"  I  have  room  for  you  in  the  house  here, 
as  I  had  in  Venice,  if  you  think  fit  to  make 
use  of  it ;  but  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
gorgeous  suite  of  tapestried  halls.  Neither 
dangers  nor  tropical  heats  have  ever  pre- 
vented your  penetrating  wherever  you  had  a 
mind  to  it,  and  whv  should  the  snow  now  ? 
—  Italian  snow  — fie  on  it  I — so  pray  come. 
Tita's  heart  yearns  for  you,  and  mayhap  for 
your  silver  broadpieces ;  and  your  playfdlow, 
the  monkey,  is  alone  and  inconsolable. 

"  I  forget  whether  you  admire  or  tolerate 
red  bmr,  so  that  I  rather  dread  showing  you 
all  that  I  have  about  me  and  around  me  in 
this  city.  Come,  nevertheless,  —  vou  can 
pay  Dunte  a  morning  visit,  and  I  will  under- 
take that  Theodore  and  Honoria  will  be 
most  happy  to  see  you  in  the  forest  hard  by. 
We  Oottis,  also,  of  Ravenna,  hope  you  will 
not  despise  our  arch-Goth,  Theodoric  I 
must  leave  it  to  these  worthies  to  entertain 
you  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  seeing  that 
I  have  none  at  all  myself — the  lark  that 
rouses  me  firom  my  slumbers  being  an  afte^ 
noon  bird.  But,  then,  all  your  evenings,  and 
as  much  as  you  can  give  me  of  your  nkhts, 
will  be  mine.  Avl  and  you  will  find  me 
eating  flesh,  too,  like  yourself  or  any  other 
cannibal,  except  it  be  upon  Fridays.  Then, 
there  are  more  cantos  (and  be  d— d  to  them) 
of  what  the  courteous  reader,  Mr.  Saunders, 
calls  Grub  Street  in  my  drawer,  which  I 
have  a  little  scheme  to  commit  to  your 
charge  for  England ;  only  I  must  first  cut 
lip  (or  cut  down)  two  aforesaid  cantos  into 
three,  because  I  am  grown  base  and  merce- 
nary, and  it  is  an  ill  precedent  to  let  m^ 
Mecsenas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for  his 
mon^.  I  am  busy,  also,  with  Pulci-— 
translating — servilely  translating,  stanza  for 
stanza,  and  line  for  line,  two  octaves  every 
night, —  the  same  allowance  as  at  Venice. 

"Would  you  call  at  your  banker^s  at 
Bologna,  and  ask  him  for  some  letters  lying 


1  [George  the  Third ;  who  died  January  39. 1890.] 
s  [When  Dryden  engaged  himaelf  in  the  oomposltion 
ofthoM  Imitations  of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  which  have 
been  aliiea  ealied  the  **  Fablet,"  he  entered  intoan  agree- 


there  for  me,  and  bum  them  ? — or  I  will — 
so  do  not  bum  them,  but  bring  them,  —  and 
believe  me  ever  and  very  affectionately  yours, 

••  Btron. 

"  P.  8.  —  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear 
firom  yourself  something  about  Cyprus,  so 
pray  recollect  all  that  you  can.  —  Good 
night." 

Lrtbb  867.       TO  MR.  HURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  Fehnuury  SI.  1820. 

*<The  bulldogs  will  be  very  agreeable. 
I  have  only  those  of  this  country,  who, 
thou^  ^ood,  have  not  the  tenacity  of  tooth 
and  stoicism  in  endurance  of  my  canine 
follow-dtizens ;  then  pray  send  them  by  the 
readiest  conveyance — perhaps  best  by  sea. 
Mr.  Kinnaird  will  disburse  for  them,  and  de- 
duct from  the  amount  on  your  application 
or  that  of  Captain  Tvler. 

'^  I  see  the  good  old  Kingi  is  gone  to  his 
place.  One  can't  help  being  sorry,  though 
blindness,  and  age,  and  insanity,  are  supposed 
to  be  drawbacks  on  human  felicity ;  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  latter,  at  least, 
might  not  render  him  happier  than  any  of  his 
subjects. 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  to  the 
coronation,  though  I  should  like  to  see  it, 
and  though  I  have  a  right  to  be  a  puppet  in 
it ;  but  my  division  with  Lady  Byron,  which 
has  drawn  an  equinoctial  line  between  me 
and  mine  in  all  other  things,  will  operate  in 
this  also  to  prevent  my  l^ing  in  Uie  same 
procession. 

'^By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four 
packets,  containing  Ciemtos  third  and  fourth. 
Recollect  that  these  two  cantos  reckon  only 
as  one  with  you  and  me,  being,  in  foct,  the 
third  canto  cut  into  two,  because  I  found  it 
too  long.  Remember  this,  and  don't  imadne 
that  there  could  be  any  other  motive.  The 
whole  is  about  225  stanzas,  more  or  less, 
and  a  lyric  of  96  lines,  so  that  they  are  no 
lonffer  than  the  first  smgle  cantos :  but  the 
trath  is,  that  I  made  the  first  too  long,  and 
should  have  cut  those  down  also  had  I 
thought  better.  Instead  of  saying  in  fiiture 
for  so  many  cantos,  sav  so  many  stanzas  or 
pages  3  it  was  Jacob  Tonson's  way  «,  and 
cartainly  the  best ;  it  prevents  mistakes.  I 
might  have  sent  you  a  dozen  cantos  of  40 
stanzas  each,  —  those  <^  *Tbe  Minstrel' 
(Beattie's)  are  no  longer,  —  and  mined  you 
at  once,  if  you  don't  suffer  as  it  is.     But 


ment  with  Tonaon  to  fUmiah  ten  thooiand  Ihiea  for 
two  hundred  and  fil^  guinea*  { and*  to  make  op  the  f\Ul 
nomber,  he  gave  tlie  bookaeller  the  Epiitle  to  hla  Conaln, 
and  Uf  Alesander'f  Feaat.] 
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recollect  timt  you  are  not  phmed  down  to  any 
thing  you  say  m  a  letter,  and  that,  calculating 
even  these  two  cantos  as  one  only  (which 
they  were  and  are  to  be  reckoned),  you  are 
not  bound  by  ^our  offer.  Act  as  may  seem 
iair  to  all  parties. 

"I  have  finished  my  translation  of  the 
first  canto  of  '  The  Morgante  Maggiore'  df 
Pulci,  which  I  will  transcribe  and  send.  It 
is  the  parent,  not  only  of  Whistleovft,  but 
of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry.  ^  You  must 
print  it  side  by  side  witn  the  original  Italian, 
because  I  wish  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
fidelity:  it  is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often 
line  for  line,  if  not  word  for  word. 

"  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners, 
&c.  on  Italy.  Periiaps  I  am  in  the  case  to 
know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 
because  I  have  lived  among  the  natives,  and 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  En^hmen, 
never  resided  before  (l  speak  of  Komagna 
and  this  place  particmarly) ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  wtiy  I  do  not  choose  to  treat 
in  print  on  such  a  sul^ect.  I  have  lived  in 
their  houses  and  in  the  heart  of  their  fiimilies, 
sometimes  merely  as  'amioo  di  casa,'  and 
sometimes  as  '  amico  di  cuore*  of  the  Dama, 
and  in  neither  case  do  I  feel  myself  autho- 
rised in  making  a  book  of  them.  Their 
moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life  is  not 
your  life  ;  you  would  not  understand  it ;  it 
IS  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  German, 
which  vou  would  aU  understand.  The  con- 
ventual education,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the 
habits  of  thought  and  living  are  so  entirely 
difibrent,  and  the  difference  becomes  so  much 
more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately 
with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you 
comprehend  a  people  who  are  at  once  tem- 
perate and  profligate,  serious  in  their  cha- 
racters and  bufibons  in  their  amusements, 
capable  of  impressions  and  passions,  which 
are  at  once  sudden  and  dunU>le  (what  you 
find  in  no  other  nation),  and  who  actually 
have  no  society  (what  we  would  call  so),  as 
you  may  see  by  their  comedies ;  they  nave 
no  real  comedy,  not  even  in  Goldoni,  and 
that  is  because  they  have  no  society  to  draw 
it  fi-om. 

**  Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at 
all.  They  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into 
company  to  hold  their  tongues.  The  toomen 
sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  men  gather  into 
groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary  fiux>,  or  '  lotto 
reale,'  for  small  sums.  Their  acaidemie  are 
concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music  and 


*  ["  To  th«  kind  reader  of  our  tobtf  dime 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic  \ 
Pulei  wai  tire  of  the  half-ierioos  rhyme. 
Who  sang  whea  cblTalry  was  more  Quixotle, 
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more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  car- 
nival balls  and  masquerades,  when  every 
body  runs  mad  for  six  weeks.  After  their 
dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extempore 
verses  and  bufioon  one  another  ;  but  it  is  in 
a  humour  which  you  would  not  enter  into, 
ye  of  the  north. 

'*  In  their  houses  it  is  better.  I  should 
know  something  of  the  matter,  having  had  a 
pretty  eeneral  experience  among  their  women, 
from  tne  fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  Nobil 
Dama,  whom  I  serve.  Their  system  has  its 
rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums,  so 
as  to  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline  €x 
game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviations, 
unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  T^<7  are  ex- 
tremely tenacious,  and  jealous  as  nines,  not 
permitting  their  lovers  even  to  many  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  keq>ing  them  always  close 
to  them  in  public  as  in  private,  whenever 
they  can.  In  short,  they  transfer  marriage 
to  adultery,  and  strike  tne  noi  out  of  that 
commandment.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
marry  for  their  parents,  and  love  for  them- 
selves. They  exact  fidelity  from  a  lover  as 
a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband 
as  a  tradesman,  that  is,  not  at  alL  You 
hear  a  person's  character,  male  or  female, 
canvassed  not  as  depending  on  thor  con- 
duct to  their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to 
their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto, 
I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  more  than 
amplify  what  I  have  here  noted.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  while  the^  do  all  this,  the 
greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
husbands,  not  only  by  the  ladies,  but  by 
their  Serventi — particulariy  if  the  husband 
serves  no  one  himself  (wmch  is  not  often 
the  case,  however) :  so  that  you  would  often 
suppose  them  relations  —  the  Servente 
making  the  figure  of  one  adopted  into  the 
family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  little 
restive  and  elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene : 
but  this  is  at  starting,  generally,  when  tbey 
know  no  better,  or  when  they  fail  in  love 
with  a  foreigner,  or  some  such  anomalv,-— 
and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary  and  ex« 
travafiant. 

"  You  enquire  after  Dante's  Prophecy :  I 
have  not  done  more  than  six  hunclred  lines, 
but  will  vaddnate  at  leisure. 

"  Of  die  bust  I  know  nothing.  No  cameos 
or  seals  are  to  be  cut  here  or  ebewhere  that 
I  know  of,  in  any  ffood  style.  Hobhouae 
should  write  himself  to  Thorwaldsen :  the 
bust  was  made  and  paid  for  three  years  i^. 


And  revelled  In  the  fhnclei  of  the  time, 
True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 
despotic.** 

Deis  ysMWiC  It.  •(.«.] 
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^  Pniy  tell  Mm.  Leigh  to  request  Lady 
Byron  to  urge  forward  the  transfer  from  the 
fluids.  I  wrote  to  Lady  Byron  on  business 
this  post,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Bir.  D. 
KinnainL** 


JLBrm  aS8.       TO  MB.  BANKB8. 

*'  Baveiina,  February  96. 1820. 

**  Pulci  and  I  are  waiting  for  you  with  im- 
patience ;  but  I  suppose  we  must  give  way 
to  the  attraction  of  the  Bolognese  galleries 
for  a  time.  I  know  nothing  of  pictures 
myself,  and  care  almost  as  httle :  but  to 
me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian  — 
above  all,  Giorgione.  I  remember  well 
his  Judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  Mariscalchi 
in  Bologna.  The  real  mother  is  beautiful, 
exquisitdy  beautiful.  Buy  her,  by  all  means, 
if  you  can,  and  take  her  home  with  you : 
put  her  in  safety  ?  for  be  assured  there  are 
troublous  times  brewing  for  Italjr ;  and  as  I 
never  could  keep  out  of  a  row  m  my  life,  it 
will  be  my  &te,  I  dare  say,  to  be  over  head 
and  ears  in  it;  but  no  matter,  these  are 
the  stronger  reasons  for  coming  to  see  me 
soon. 

"  I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  Tfor  surely 
thcw  are  Scott's)  since  we  met,  and  am  more 
anci  more  delighted.  I  think  that  I  even 
prefer  them  to  his  poetry,  which  (bjrthe  way) 
I  redde  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  your 
rooms  in  Trinity  College. 

"  There  are  some  curious  commentaries  on 
Dante  preserved  here,  which  you  should  see. 
Believe  me  ever,  faithfully  and  most  affectioi^ 
ately,  yours,  dx." 

LBrm  389.       TO  MB.  MUBBAV. 

•*  Bayeana,  March  1. 1890. 

**  I  sent  you  by  last  post  the  translation  of 
£he  first  canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore, 
and  wish  you  to  ask  Rose  about  the  words 
*  sbergo'  and  '  usbeigo,'  which  I  have  tran^ 
lated  ctdnui,  I  suspect  that  it  means  hehtet 
also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  the  senses  is 
best  accordant  wiUi  the  text?  I  haveadopted 
cuirass,  but  will  be  amenable  to  reasons.  Of 
the  natives,  some  say  one,  and  some  t'other : 
but  they  are  no  great  Tuscans  in  Romagna. 
However,  I  will  ask  Sgricci  (the  famous 
improvisatore)  to-morrow,  who  is  a  native 
of  Aiez2o.  *  The  Countess  Guiccioli,  who 
is  reckoned  a  very  cultivated  young  lady, 
and  the  dictionary,  say  cmrtut,  I  have 
written  cuirass,  but  helmet  runs  in  my  head 
nevertheless  —  and  will  run  in  verse^  very 
well,  whiUc  is  the  principal  point.    I  will  ask 


>  CSsriod  died  at  Florence  in  Joly  1886.3 


&= 


the  Sposa  Spina  Spinelli,  too,  the  Florentine 
bride  of  Count  Gabriel  Rusponi,  just  im- 
ported from  Florence,  and  get  the  sense  out 
of  somebody. 

"  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  new  Car- 
dinal, who  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  his  legation.  He  seems  a  good  old  gentle- 
man, pious  and  simple,  and  not  quite  like  his 
predecessor,  who  was  a  bon-vivapt,  in  the 
worldly  sense  of  the  words. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  received 
some  time  ago  fiY>m  Dallas.  ^  It  will  explain 
itself.  I  have  not  answered  it.  This  comes 
of  doing  people  good.  At  one  time  or 
another  (including  copyrights)  this  person 
has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of 
my  money,  and  he  writes  what  ne  calls  a 

1>osthumous  work  about  me,  and  a  scrubby 
etter  accusing  me  of  treating  him  ill,  when  I 
never  did  any  such  thing.  It  is  true  that  I 
left  off  letter-writing,  as  I  have  done  with 
almost  every  body  else ;  but  I  can't  see  how 
that  was  misusing  him. 

"I  look  upon  his  epistle  as  the  conse- 
ouence  of  my  not  sending  him  another  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  wrote  to  me  for 
about  two  years  ago,  and  which  I  thought 
proper  to  withhold,  he  havine  had  his  share, 
metnought,  of  what  I  could  dispone  upon 
others. 

"  In  your  last  you  ask  me  afUr  my  articles 
of  domestic  wants.  I  believe  they  are  as 
usual :  the  bulldogs,  magnesia,  soda-powders, 
tooth-powders,  brushes,  and  ev^  thing  of  the 
kind  which  are  here  unattainable.  You  still 
ask  me  to  return  to  England  :  alas !  to  what 
purpose  ?  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  re- 
quiring. Return  I  must,  probably,  some  day 
or  other  (if  I  live),  sooner  or  later ;  but  it  will 
not  be  for  {Measure,  nor  can  it  end  in  good. 
You  enquire  afler  my  health  and  spirits  in 
large  letters :  my  health  can't  be  veiy  bad,  for  I 
cured  myself  of  a  sharp  tertian  ague,  in  three 
weeks,  with  cold  water,  which  had  held  my 
stoutest  gondolier  for  months,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  bark  of  the  apothecary,  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  surprised  Dr.  Aglietti,  who 
said  it  was  a  proof  of  great  stamina,  par- 
ticularly in  so  epidemic  a  season.  I  did  it 
out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  bark  (which  I 
can't  bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  the 
prophecies  of  every  body,  by  simply  taking 
nothing  at  all.  As  to  tpiriit,  they  are  un- 
equal, now  high,  now  low,  like  other  people's 
I  suppose,  and  depending  upon  circumstances. 

"Pmay  send  me  W.  Scott's  new  novels. 
What  are  dieir  names  and  characters?  I 
read  some  of  his  former  ones,  at  least  once 
a  day,  for  an  hour  or  so.      The  last  are  too 


*  [See  Btboniana.) 
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hurried :  he  forgets  Rayenswood's  name* 
and  calls  him  EiQar  and  then  Norman ;  and 
Girder,  the  cooper,  is  styled  now  Gilbert, 
and  nowJoAn;  and  he  don't  make  enough 
of  Montrose ;  but  Dalsetty  is  excellent,  and 
so  is  Lucy  Ashton,  and  the  b— h  her  mother. 
What  is  ivankoe  f  and  what  do  you  call  his 
other?  are  there  twof  Prav  make  him 
write  at  least  two  a  year :  I  liLe  no  reading 
so  well. 

Don*t  forget  to  answer  forthwith,  for  I 
wish  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  packets  ; 
viz.  the  two  cantos  of  Donny  Johnny,  and 
the  translation  of  Morgante  Maggiore,  or 
Miyor  Morsan. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Bologna  TelMiraph  has 
sent  me  a  oaper  with  extracts  from  Mr. 
Mulock's  I  (nis  name  always  reminds  me  of 
Muley  Moloch  of  Morocco)  *  Atheism  an- 
swered, *  in  which  there  u  a  long  eulogium 
of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  *  compatimento' 
for  my  misery.  I  never  could  understand 
what  they  mean  by  accusing  me  of  irreligion. 
However,  they  may  have  it  their  own  way. 
This  gentleman  seems  to  be  my  great  ad* 
mirer ;  so  I  take  what  he  says  in  good  part, 
as  he  evidently  intends  kindness,  to  which  I 
can*t  accuse  myself  of  being  invincible. 

"Yours,  Ac" 

Lnrm  MO.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


I 


**  RaT«niw,  March  6. 18S0. 

"  In  case,  in  vour  country,  you  should  not 
readily  lay  hancfs  on  the  Morgante  Maggiore, 
[  send  you  the  original  text  of  the  first 
canto,  to  correspoid  with  the  translation 
which  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago.  It  is 
from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1732, 
—  dated  Florence,  however,  bv  a  trick  of  the 
trade,  which  you,  as  one  of  tne  allied  sove- 
reigns of  the  profession,  will  perfectly  under- 
stand without  any  further  spiegaxione. 

"It  is  strange  that  here  nobody  under- 
stands die  real  precise  meaning  of  *  sberso,' 
or  'usberffo^,*  an  old  Tnscan  word,  which  I 
have  rendered  cmrau  (Cut  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  helmet),  I  have  asked  at  least  twenty 
people,  learned  and  ignorant,  male  and  fe- 
male, including  poets,  and  officers  civil  and 
militaiy.  The  dictionary  says  cmrau,  but 
gives  no  authority  ;  and  a  female  friend  of 
mine  savs  patUivelu  cmraa^  which  makes  me 
doubt  tne  tact  stillmore  than  before.      Gin- 

1  [Thonuu  Mulock,  Biq.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  auUior  of 
lereral  theological  and  political  tracts.  He  was,  at  thli 
time,  residing  at  Geneva,  and  delivering  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  English  Literature.] 

•  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  usbergo  Is  obrtouslj 
the  same  as  hauberk,  habergeon,  Ac,  all  flrom  the  German 
Malibergt  or  covering  of  the  neck. 

*  There  were  In  this  Poem,  original^,  three  Unet  of 


guen^  says  'bonnet  de  fer/  with  the  usual 
superficial  decision  of  a  Frenchman,  so  that 
I  can't  believe  him :  and  what  between  the 
dictionary,  the  Italian  woman,  and  the  French- 
man, there  is  no  trustinff  to  a  word  they  say. 
The  context,  too,  which  should  decide,  ad- 
mits equally  of  either  meaning,  as  you  will 
perceive.  Ask  Rose,  Hobhouse,  Merivale, 
and  Foscolo,  and  vote  widi  the  nuyjority.  Is 
Frere  a  ffood  Tuscan  ?  if  he  be,  bother  him 
too.  I  have  tried,  you  see,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  I  well  could,  "niis  is  my  third  or  fourth 
letter,  or  packet,  within  the  last  twenty 
days." 

LsrmSSl.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Ravenna,  March  14. 18». 

"  Enclosed  is  Dante^s  Prophecv — Vision 
—or  what  not.  ^  Where  I  have  Icn  more  than 
one  reading  (which  I  have  done  ofiben),  yon 
mav  adopt  that  which  Giffi>rd,  Frere,  Rose^ 
and  Hobhouse,  and  others  of  your  Utican 
Senate  think  the  best  or  least  bad.  The 
preface  will  explain  all  that  is  explicable. 
These  are  but  tne  four  first  cantos :  if  ap- 
proved, I  will  go  on. 

"Pray  mind  in  printing;  and  let  some 
good  Italian  scholar  correct  the  Italian  quo- 
tations. 

"  Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an 
open  carriage  between  the  river  and  a  steep 
bank  :  —  wheels  dashed  to  pieces,  shght 
bruises,  narrow  escape,  and  all  that;  but 
no  harm  done,  thougn  coachman,  footman, 
horses,  and  vehicle,  were  all  mixed  together 
like  macaroni.  It  was  owing  to  bad  dnving, 
as  I  say ;  but  the  coachman  sweara  to  a 
start  on  the  part  of  the  horses.  We  went 
against  a  post  on  the  vei^  of  a  steep  bank, 
and  capsized.  I  usually  go  out  of  the  town 
in  a  carriage,  and  meet  the  saddle  horses  at 
the  bridge ;  it  was  in  going  there  that  we 
boiled ;  but  I  got  my  ride,  as  usual,  after 
the  accident.  They  say  here  it  was  all 
owing  to  St.  Antonio,  of  Padua,  (serious,  I 
assure  you,)  —  who  does  thirteen  miracles  a 
day,  —  that  worse  did  not  come  of  it.  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  befaig  his  fourteenth 
in  the  fourHind-twentv  hours.  He  pmides 
over  overturns  and  all  escapes  therefrom,  it 
seems :  and  they  dedicate  pictures,  &c.  to 
him,  as  the  sailors  once  did  to  Neptune,  after 
'  the  hi^  Roman  fiuhion.' 

"  Yours,  in  haste.* 

remarkable  strength  and  severity,  which,  as  the  Italian 
poet  against  whom  they  were  directed  was  then  llTtng, 
were  omitted  in  the  publication.    I  sliall  here  gire  th 
from  memory. 

**  The  prosUtntlon  of  his  Mase  and  wife, 
BoUi  beauUful,  and  both  by  him  debased, 
ShaU  stft  his  bread  and  glre  hfan  neaas  of  life." 
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LimmaSSL       TO  MB.  MURBAT. 
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**  BsTemia,  Miirch  5M).  1830. 

Last  post  I  sent  you  '  The  Vision  of 
Dante,'  —  four  first  cantos.  Enclosed  you 
will  find,  line  fir  Une,  in  tfnrd  rhyme  (terza 
rimoj)  of  wluch  your  British  blackguard 
reader  as  yet  understands  nothing,  Fanny  of 
Rimini.  You  know  that  she  was  bom  here, 
and  married,  and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd,  and 
such  people.  I  have  done  it-  into  cran^ 
Bnglisn,  hne  for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme, 
to  try  the  possibility.  You  had  best  append 
it  to  the  poems  already  sent  by  last  three 
posts.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  play  the 
tricks  you  did  last  year,  with  the  prose  you 
|M«/-«cribed  to  Mazeppa,  which  I  sent  to  ^ou 
not  to  be  published,  if  not  in  a  periodical 
paper,  —  and  there  you  tacked  it,  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  If  this  is  published, 
pubfish  it  imth  the  original^  and  together  with 
the  PtUd  translation,  or  the  Dante  imitation. 
I  suppose  you  have  both  by  now,  and  the 
Jmm  long  before. ' 


LvrrBtSB.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
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RaTenna,  March  28. 1890. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th. 
Besides  the  four  packets  you  have  already 
received,  1  have  sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days 
after,  and  since  (a  few  days  ago)  the  four 
first  cantos  of  Dante's  Prophecy,  (the  best 
thing  I  ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  unhUelUgibley) 
and  by  last  post  a  literal  translation,  word 
for  word  (versed  like  the  ori^nal),  of  the 
episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimim.  I  want  to 
hear  what  you  think  of  the  new  Juans,  and 
the  translations,  and  the  Vision.  They  are  all 
things  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very  different 
from  one  another. 

**  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  from  the 
Venetian,  you  may ;  but  she  don't  correspond 
at  all  to  me  character  you  mean  her  to  re- 
present. On  the  contrary,  the  Contessa  G. 
does  (except  that  she  is  remarkably  fair), 
and  is  mudi  prettier  than  the  Fornarina ; 
but  I  have  no  picture  of  her  except  a  mi- 
niature, which  is  very  ill  done  ;  and,  besides, 
it  would  not  be  proper,  on  any  account  what- 
ever, to  make  such  a  use  or  it,  even  if  you 
had  a  copy. 

"  Recollect  that  the  two  new  cantos  only 
count  with  us  for  one.    You  may  put  the 


1  For  Uiic  trafttlatlofi  of  the  exquisitely  pathetic  epi* 
•ode  of  Francesca  of  Rfanlnf ,  see  Works,  p.  806. 

*  When  making  the  obienrations  which  occiir  In  the 
early  part  of  this  work,  on  the  singular  preference  given 
by  the  noble  author  to  the  **  Hintt  from  Horace."  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  reriral  of  this  strange  predflectkm, 
which  (as  tt  appears  from  the  abOTe  letter,  and,  stiU 


5)^ 


Pulci  and  Dante  together :  perhaps  that  were 
best.  So  you  have  put  your  name  to  Juan, 
after  all  your  panic,  and  the  row  :  you  are 
a  rare  fellow.  I  must  now  put  myself  in  a 
passion  to  continue  my  prose. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Byron." 

**  I  have  caused  write  to  Thorwaldsen. 
Pray  be  careful  in  sending  my  daughter's 
picture  —  I  mean,  that  it  be  not  hurt  in  the 
carriage,  for  it  is  a  journey  rather  long  and 
jolting." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
1820. 

RAVENNA. —  POPS  CONTROVERSY.  —  PULCI. 

—  CONGRBVE. SHERIDAN.  —  HRS.CENT- 

LXVRE.  — ■*  COMMENCEMENT  OP  MARINO 
PALIERO.  —  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  —  GOLD- 
SMITH. —  THE   CARRONARI.  —  REPLY   TO 

RLACKWOOD. ITALIAN  TRANSLATION  OP 

CRILDE  HAROLD.  —  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY 
AT  RAVENNA. — ^ANECDOTES. —  CAMPBELL'S 
POETS. VOLTAIRE.  —  GOETHE  ON  MAN- 
FRED.—  PAPAL  DECREE.  —  GUICCIOLI  SE- 
PARATION. 

LETTBft  364.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*<  Ravenna,  March  28. 1890. 

"Enclosed  is  a  '  Screed  of  Doctrine'  for 

{rou,  of  which  I  will  trouble  you  to  acknow- 
edge  the  receipt  by  next  post.  Mr.  Hob* 
house  must  have  the  correction  of  it  for 
the  press.  You  may  show  it  first  to  whom 
you  please. 

**  I  wish  to  know  what  became  of  my  two 
Epistles  firom  St.  Paul  (translated  from  the 
Armenian  three  years  i^  and  more),  and  of 
the  letter  to  Roberts  of  last  autumn,  which 
you  never  have  attended  to  ?  There  are  two 
packets  with  this.  • 

"  P.  8.  —  I  have  some  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing the  '  Hints  from  Horace,*  wntten 
ten  years  a£o  •, — if  Hobhouse  can  rummage 
them  out  of  my  papers  left  at  his  father's, 
—  with  some  omissions  and  alterations 
previously  to  be  made  when  I  see  the 
proofs." 


more  itrongljr,  fk-om  tome  that  follow)  feook  place  lo 
many  yean  after,  in  the  AiU  maturity  of  hl«  powers  and 
taate.  Such  a  delusion  is  hardly  conceirable,  and  can 
only,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  that  tenaciousness  of 
early  opinions  and  impressions  by  which  his  mind,  in 
other  respects  so  Tersatlle,  was  diaracterised. 
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Lnrwmmb,       TO  MR.  MUBRAY. 

**  BavcniM,  March  99. 1890. 

"  Herewith  you  will  recdve  a  note  (en- 
closed) on  Pope,  which  you  will  find  tally 
with  a  part  of  the  text  of  last  post.  I  have 
at  last  lost  all  patience  with  the  atrocious 
cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope,  with  which 
our  present  blackguards  are  overflowing,  and 
am  determined  to  make  such  head  agamst  it 
as  an  individual  can,  by  prose  or  verse ;  and 
I  will  at  least  do  it  with  good  will.  There 
is  no  bearing  it  anv  lon^r ;  and  if  it  ^oes  on, 
it  will  destroy  what  httle  good  writing  or 
taste  renuuns  amongst  us.  1  hope  there  are 
still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me ;  but 
if  not,  ril  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is 
in  the  best  cause  of  English  literature. 

**  I  have  sent  you  so  many  packets,  verse 
and  prose,  lately,  that  you  will  be  tired  of  the 
postage,  if  not  of  the  perusal.  I  want  to 
answer  some  parts  of  your  last  letter,  but  I 
have  not  time,  for  I  must '  boot  and  saddle,* 
as  n>y  Captain  Craigengelt  (an  officer  of  the 
old  Napoleon  Italian  army)  la  in  waiting,  and 
my  groom  and  cattle  to  boot. 

"You  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor 
and  what  not  about  Puld,  and  manners,  and 
'  going  without  clothes,  like  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors.* Now,  the  Saxons  did  not  go  toUhout 
chihet :  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  not 
my  ancestors,  nor  yours  either;  for  mine 
were  Norman,  and  yours,  I  take  it  bv  your 
name^  were  Gael,  And,  in  the  next,  I  differ 
from  you  about  the  '  refinement  *  which  has 
banished  the  comedies  of  Congreve.  Are 
not  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  acted  to  the 
thinnest  houses  ?  I  know  (as  ex^commiUed) 
that '  The  School  for  Scandal  *  was  the  wont 
stock  piece  upon  record.  I  also  know  that 
Congreve  gave  up  writing  because  Mrs.  Cent* 
livre*s  balderdash  drove  his  comedies  off. 
So  it  is  not  decency,  but  stupidity,  that  does 
dU  this  ;  for  Sheridan  is  as  decent  a  writer 
as  need  be,  and  Congreve  no  worse  than 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  of  whom  Wilks  (the  actor) 
said,  '  not  only  her  play  would  be  damned, 
but  she  too.'  He  alluded  to  '  A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife.*  But  last,  and  most  to  the  pur- 
pose, Pulci  is  not  an  indecent  writer  —  at  least 
in  his  first  canto,  as  you  will  have  perceived 
by  this  time. 

**  You  talk  of  refinement :  —  are  you  all 
more  moral?  are  you  so  moral?  No  such 
thing.  /  know  what  the  world  is  in  England, 
by  my  own  proper  experience  of  the  best 
of  it — at  least  of  the  loftiest ;  and  I  have 
described  it  eyery  where  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  all  places. 

**  But  to  return.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
proofs  of  mine  answer,  because  there  will  be 
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something  to  omit  or  to  alter.  But  pn^  let 
it  be  carauUy  printed.  When  convenient 
let  me  have  an  answer. 


Lbtth  866.       TO  MR.  HOPPNBR. 

**  Ravenna  continues  much  the  same  as  I 
described  it.  Conversazioni  all  Lent,  and 
much  better  ones  than  any  at  Venice.  There 
are  small  games  at  hazard,  that  is,  &ro,  where 
nobody  can  point  more  than  a  shilling  or 
two ;  —  other  card-tables,  and  as  much  talk 
and  cofiee  as  you  please.  Every  body  does 
and  says  what  they  please ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  disagreeable  events,  except  being 
three  times  fidsely  accused  of  flirtation,  and 
once  beinff  robbed  of  six  sixpences  by  a  no- 
bleman of  the  dty,  a  Count  *  *  *.  I  did 
not  suspect  the  illustrious  delinquent ;  but 
the  Countess  V  •  •  «  and  the  Marauis 
L  *  *  *  told  me  of  it  directly,  and  tka^  mat 
it  was  a  way  he  had,  of  filching  money  when 
he  saw  it  before  him  ;  but  I  did  not  ajt  him 
for  the  cash,  but  contented  myself  with  t^l- 
injl  him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  I  should  an- 
ticipate the  law. 

**  There  b  to  be  a  theatre  in  April,  and  a 
fidr,  and  an  opera,  and  another  opera  in  June, 
besides  the  fine  weather  of  nature's  girins, 
and  the  rides  in  the  Forest  of  Pine.  Wi£ 
my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  believe 
me  ever,  &c. 

•*  Btron. 

"  P.  S.  —  Could  you  give  me  an  item  of 
what  books  remain  at  Venice  ?  I  don*t  want 
them,  but  want  to  know  whether  the  few 
that  are  not  here  are  there,  and  were  not 
lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  trust  joa 
have  got  all  vour  wine  safe,  and  that  it  is 
drinkable.  Ailegra  is  prettier,  I  think,  but 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a 
vulture :  health  good,  to  judge  of  the  com- 
plexion —  temper  tolerable,  but  for  vanitv 
and  pertinacity.  She  thinks  hersdf  hand- 
some, and  will  do  as  she  pleases. 


Lmn  167.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Raremia,  AprU  ».  1890. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  in  the 
printing-office,  why  don*t  you  write  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  packets,  viz.  the  Pulci  —  trans- 
lation and  original,  the  Dan^des,  the  Ob- 
servations on,  &c.  ?  You  fi>rget  that  you 
keep  me  in  hot  water  till  I  know  whether 
they  are  arrived,  or  if  I  must  have  the  bore 
of  re-copying. 
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^  Haye  you  gotten  the  cream  of  transla^ 
tkxis^  Francesca  of  Rimini,  from  the  Inferno? 
Why,  I  have  sent  you  a  warehouse  <^  trash 
within  the  last  month,  and  you  have  no 
sort  of  feeling  about  you :  a  pastry-cook 
would  have  had  twice  the  gratitude,  and 
thanked  me  at  least  for  the  quantity. 

"  To  make  the  letter  heavier,  I  enclose 
jou  the  Cardinal  Legate's  (our  Campeius) 
circular  for  his  conversazione  this  evening. 
It  is  the  anuiversanr  of  the  Pope's  iiart^ 
tion,  and  all  poUte  Christians,  even  of  the 
Lutheran  creed,  must  go  and  be  civil.  And 
there  will  be  a  circle,  and-  a  faro-table,  (for 
shillings,  that  is,  they  don't  allow  high  play,) 
and  all  die  beauty,  nobility,  and  sanctitv  of 
Ravenna  present.  The  CArdinal  himself  is 
a  ver3r  good-natured  little  fellow,  bishop  of 
Muda,  and  legate  here,  —  a  decent  believer 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  has 
kept  his  housekeeper  these  forty  years  *  *  * ; 
but  is  reckoned  a  pious  man,  and  a  moral 
liver. 

'*  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  won't  be 
among^  you  this  autumn,  for  I  find  that 
business  don't  go  on  —  what  with  trustees 
and  lawyers  — as  it  should  do,  'with  all 
deliberate  speed.'  They  differ  about  invest- 
ments in  Ireland. 

**  Between  the  devU  and  deep  tea, 
Between  the  kwyer  and  tnutee, 

I  am  puzzled ;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  by 
my  not  bang  upon  the  spot,  what  with 
answers,  demurs,  r^inders,  tluit  it  may  be 
I  must  come  and  look  to  it ;  for  one  says 
do,  and  t'other  don't,  so  that  I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn  :  but  perhaps  they  can 
manage  without  me. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  I  have  begun  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Marino  Faliero,  the  Doge  of  Ve- 
nice ;  but  you  sha'n't  see  it  these  six  years, 
if  you  don  t  acknowledge  my  packets  with 
more  quickness  and  precision.  Ahuayt  write, 
if  but  a  kne,  by  return  of  post,  when  any 
thing  arrives,  which  is  not  a  mere  letter. 

'*  Address  direct  to  Ravenna ;  it  saves  a 
week's  time,  and  much  postage." 


Lnm  an.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  BaTenna,  April  le.  1S90. 

**  Post  after  post  arrives  without  bringing 
any  acknowledgment  from  you  of  the  dif* 
ferent  packets  (excepting  the  first)  which  I 
have  sent  within  the  last  two  months,  all  of 
which  oug^t  to  be  arrived  long  ere  now ;  and 
as  they  were  announced  in  other  letters,  you 
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ought  at  least  to  say  whedier  they  are  come 
or  not.  You  are  not  expected  to  write 
frequent,  or  long  letters,  as  your  time  is 
much  occupied ;  but  when  parcels  that  have 
cost  some  pains  in  the   composition,  and 

freat  trouble  in  the  copying,  are  sent  to  you, 
should  at  least  be  put  out  of  suspense,  by 
the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per  return 
of  post,  addressed  directfy  to  Jftavenna,  I 
am  naturaUy  —  knowing  what  continental 
posts  are — anxious  to  hear  that  they  are 
arrived  ;  especially  as  I  loathe  the  task  of 
copying  so  much,  that  if  there  was  a  human 
being  that  could  copy  my  blotted  MSS.  he 
shoiud  have  all  thej  can  ever  bring  for  his 
trouble.  All  I  desn%  is  two  lines,  to  say, 
such  a  day  I  received  such  a  packet.  There 
are  at  least  six  unacknowledged.  This  is 
neither  kind  nor  courteous. 

**  I  have,  besides,  another  reason  for  de- 
siring you  to  be  speedy,  which  is,  that 
there  IS  that  brewm^  m  Italy  which  will 
speedily  cut  off  all  secunty  of  communication, 
and  set  all  your  Anglo-travellers  fiyine  in 
every  direction,  with  their  usual  fortitude  in 
foreign  tumults.  The  Spanish  and  French 
aflairs  have  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment ; 
and  no  wonder :  they  have  been  too  long 
trampled  on.  This  will  make  a  sad  scene 
for  your  exquisite  traveller,  but  not  for  the 
resident,  who  naturally  wishes  a  people  to 
redress  itself.  I  shall,  if  permitted  by  the 
natives,  remain  to  see  what  will  come  of  it, 
and  perhaps  to  take  a  turn  with  them,  like 
Du^d  Dalgetty  and  his  horse,  in  case  of 
busmess ;  for  I  shall  think  it  by  far  the 
most  interesting  spectacle  and  moment  in 
existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the  bar- 
barians of  all  nations  back  to  their  own 
dens.  I  have  lived  long  enough  among  them 
to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation  than  for 
any  other  people  in  existence.  But  they 
want  union,  and  they  want  principle ;  and 
I  doubt  their  success.  However,  they  will 
try,  probably ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a 
good  cause.  No  Italian  can  hate  an  Aus- 
trian more  than  I  do :  unless  it  be  the  En- 
glish, the  Austrians  seem  to  me  the  most 
obnoxious  race  under  the  sky. 

**  But  I  doubt,  if  any  thing  be  done,  it 
won't  be  so  quietly  as  in  Spain.  To  be 
sure,  revolutions  are  not  to  be  made  with 
rose-water,  where  there  are  foreigners  as 
masters. 

**  Write  whfle  you  can ;  for  it  is  but  the 
toss  up  of  a  paul  that  there  will  not  be  a 
row  that  will  somewhat  retard  the  mail  by 
and  by. 

"  Yours,  &C. 

**  Btron. 
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Lsmtan.       TO  MB.  HOPP9BR. 

*'  BaTcnnt,  April  18.  ISfiO. 

"  I  hare  caused  write  to  Siri  and  Will- 
halm  to  send  with  Vincenza,  in  a  boat,  the 
camp-beds  and  swords  left  in  their  care 
when  I  quitted  Venice.  There  are  also 
several  pounds  of  MantofiCt  best  powder  in  a 
Japan  case  ;  but  utdeu  I  felt  sure  of  getting 
it  away  from  V.  without  seizure,  i  won*t 
have  it  ventured.  I  can  get  it  m  here,  by 
means  of  an  acquaintance  in  the  customs, 
who  has  oflered  to  get  it  ashore  for  me ; 
but  should  like  to  be  certiorated  of  its  safety 
in  leaving  Venice.  I  would  not  lose  it  for 
its  wdght  in  gold — there  is  none  such  in 
Italy,  as  I  take  it  to  be. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  or  so  itfo,  and 
hope  you  are  in  good  plight  and  spirits.  8ir 
Humphry  Davv  >  is  here,  and  was  last  night 
at  the  Cardinal's.  As  I  had  been  there  last 
Sundav,  and  yesterday  was  warm,  I  did  not 
go,  wnich  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had 
thought  of  meeting  the  man  oi  chemistry. 
He  called  this  morning,  and  I  shall  go  m 
search  of  him  at  Corso  time.  I  believe  to- 
day, bdng  Monday,  there  is  no  great  con- 
versazione, and  only  the  family  one  at  the 
Marchese  Cavalli*s,  where  I  go  as  a  relation 
sometimes ;  so  that,  unless  he  stays  a  day  or 
two,  we  should  hardly  meet  in  public 

"  The  theatre  is  to  open  in  May  for  the 
fair,  if  there  is  not  a  row  in  all  Italy  by  that 
time,  —  die  Spanish  business  has  set  them 
all  a  constitutioning,  and  what  will  be  the 
end,  no  one  knows  —  it  u  also  necessary 
thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  —  My  benediction  to  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner.  How  is  your  little  boy  ?  Allem  is 
growing,  and  has  increased  in  good  looks  and 
obstinacy.** 

Lnm  S70.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTflniM,  April  tt.  1890. 

"  The  proofs  don*t  contain  the  last  stanzas 
of  Canto  second,  but  end  abruptly  with  the 
105th  stanza. . 

"  I  told  you  long  ago  that  the  new  Cantos* 
were  not  good,  and  I  also  told  you  a  reason. 
Recollect,  I  do  not  oblige  you  to  publish 
them ;  you  may  suppress  them,  if  you  like, 
but  I  can  alter  nothing.  I  have  erased  the  six 
stanzas  about  those  two  impostors,  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  (which  I  suppose  will  give 
you  great  pleasure),  but  I  can  do  no  more. 
I  can  neither  recast,  nor  replace ;  but  I  give 
you  leave  to  put  it  all  into  the  fire,  if  you 

1  [S«a  Btronuna.] 
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like,  or  not  to  publish,  and  I  think  that^s 
sufficient 

"  I  told  you  that  I  wrote  on  with  no  good 
will  —  that  I  had  been,  not  frightened,  but 
hurt  by  the  outqry,  and,  besides,  that  when 
1  wrote  last  November,  I  was  ill  in  body, 
and  in  very  great  distress  of  mind  about 
some  private  things  of  my  own ;  but  you 
would  have  it :  so  I  sent  it  to  you,  and 
to  make  it  lighter,  cu/  it  in  two — but  I  can't 
piece  it  together  again.  I  can't  cobble :  I 
must '  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn,' 
—and  there's  an  end ;  for  there's  no  remeid : 
but  I  leave  you  free  will  to  suppress  the 
whole,  if  you  like  it« 

"About  the  Morgante  Ma^gtore^  Iwon^t 
haoe  a  kne  omUted,  It  nu^  circulate,  or  it 
may  not;  but  all  the  cnticism  on  earth 
shan't  touch  a  line,  unless  it  be  because  it  is 
badfy  translated.  Now  you  say,  and  I  say, 
and  others  say,  that  the  translation  is  a  good 
one ;  and  so  it  shall  go  to  press  as  it  is. 
Pulci  must  answer  for  nis  own  irreligion  :  I 
answer  for  the  translation  only. 

*<  Pray  let  Mr.  Hobhouse  look  to  the  /lo- 
San  next  time  in  the  pro(fi :  this  time,  while 
I  am  scribbling  to  you,  they  are  corrected 
by  one  who  passes  for  the  prettiest  woman 
in  Romogna,  and  even  the.  marches,  as  &r 
as  Ancona,  be  the  other  who  she  may. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  your 
enquiries  about  Italian  societv.  It  b  fit 
you  should  like  somethmgf  and  be  d— d  to 
you. 

"  My  love  to  Scott.  I  shall  think  higher 
of  knighthood  ever  after  for  his  being  dubbed. 
By  the  way,  he  is  the  first  poet  titled  for 
his  talent  in  Britain  t  it  has  happened  abroad 
before  now ;  but  on  the  Continent  titles  are 
universal  and  worthless.  Why  don't  you 
send  me  Ivanhoe  and  the  Monastery?  I 
have  never  written  to  Sir  Walter^  for  I 
know  he  has  a  thousand  things,  and  I  a 
thousand  nothings,  to  do ;  but  I  hope  to 
see  him  at  Abbotsford  before  very  loM,  and 
I  will  sweat  his  claret  for  him,  thou^  fialian 
abstemiousness  has  made  my  brain  but  a 
shUpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting  'inter 
pocula.*  I  love  Scott  and  Moore,  and  all 
the  better  brethren  ;  but  I  hate  and  abhor 
that  puddle  of  water-worms  whom  you  have 
taken  into  your  troop. 

^  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  —  You  tAy  that  one  half  is  very 
flood  :  you  are  wrong ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  the  finest  poem  in  existence.  Where  is 
the  poetry  of  which  oneha^is  good  ?  is  it  the 
^.neidf  is  it  MUtan'B?  is  itDryden's?  is  it 

*  Of  Don  Jam. 
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a[i}rotie*0  exc^t  Pope's  and  Goldsmith's,  of 
which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these  two  last 
are  the  poets  vour  pond  poets  woukl  explode. 
But  if  oRtf  haljoi  the  two  new  Cantos  be  good 
in  your  opinion,  what  the  devil  would  you 
hare  more?  No — no;  no  poetry  is  fenera/l^ 
good — only  by  fits  and  starts — and  yon  are 
lucky  to  get  a  sparkle  here  and  there.  You 
mi^t  as  well  want  a  midnight  ail  tlan  as 
rhyme  all  perfect. 

"  We  are  on  the  yei]ge  of  a  nm  here. 
Last  night  they  have  overwritten  all  the 
city  walls  with  *  Up  with  the  republic  I '  and 
*  Death  to  the  Pope  I'  &c.  &c.  This  would 
be  nothing  in  London,  where  the  walls  are 
{Mivileged.  But  here  it  is  a  different  thing : 
thej  are  not  used  to  such  fierce  political  in- 
scnptions,  and  the  police  is  all  on  the  alert, 
and  the  Cardinal  glares  pale  through  all  his 
purple. 

**  April  94. 18Sa  8  o'clock,  p,ii. 

"  The  police  have  been,  all  noon  and  after, 
searching  for  the  inscribers,  but  have  caught 
none  as  yet.  They  must  have  been  all  night 
about  it,  for  the  *  Uve  Republics — Death  to 
Popes  and  Priests,'  are  innumerable,  and 
postered  over  all  the  palaces :  ours  has 
plenty.  There  is '  Down  with  the  Nobility, ' 
too  ;  they  are  down  enough  already,  for  that 
matter.  A  very  heavy  ram  and  wmd  having 
come  on,  I  did  not  get  on  horseback  to 
go  out  and  'skirr  the  country ;'  but  I  shall 
mount  to-morrow,  and  take  a  cancer  among 
the  peasantry,  who  are  a  savage,  resolute  race, 
always  riding  with  guns  in  their  hands.  I 
wonder  they  don't  suspect  the  serenaders, 
for  they  play  on  the  guitar  here  all  night,  as 
in  Spam,  to  their  mistresses. 

**  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says, 
pray  look  at  tne  eondumon  of  my  Ode  on 
Waterloo  \  written  in  die  year  1815,  and, 
comparing  it  with  the  Duke  de  Bern's  catas- 
trophe in  1880,  tell  me  if  I  have  not  as  good 
a  right  to  the  character  of  '  Vatei,*  in  both 
senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Cole- 
ridge? 

** '  Crfmfon  tean  will  follow  yet— ' 

and  have  not  they  ? 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  hap- 

;n  among  ^ou  Engliahcp  at  this  distance, 

lut  I  vaticmate  a  row  in  Ital  v ;  in  whilk 

case,  I  don't  know  that  I  won't  nave  a  finder 

in  it.    I  dislike  the  Austrians,  and  think  uie 

Italians  infamously  oppressed ;  and  if  they 

begin,  why,  I  will  recommend  '  the  erection 

1  [**  Fraedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
MUlioni  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  fbr  ever  bounding  spirit  — 
When  once  more  her  host*  aasemble, 
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of  a  sconce  upon  Dnimsiiab, '  like  Dugald 
Dalgetty." 

Lvmi  871.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  BSay  &  1820. 

"  From  your  not  having  written  again,  an 
intention  which  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo 
indicated,  I  have  to  presume  that  the  '  Pro- 
phecv  of  Dante'  has  not  been  found  more 
wortny  than  its  predecessors  in  the  eyes  of 
your  illustrious  synod.  La  that  case,  vou 
will  be  in  some  perplexity  ;  to  end  which,  I 
repeat  to  you,  tuat  you  are  not  to  consider 
yourself  as  bound  or  pledged  to  publish  any 
thing  because  it  is  mine,  but  alwavs  to  act 
according  to  your  own  views,  or  opinions,  or 
those  ofyour  firiends ;  and  to  be  sure  that 
you  will  in  no  d^ee  offend  me  by '  declining 
the  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  The 
prose  observations  on  John  Wilson's  attack,  I 
do  not  intend  for  publication  at  this  time ; 
and  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Kinnaird 
(they  were  written  last  year  on  crossing  the 
Po)  which  must  not  be  published  dther.  I 
mention  this,  because  it  is  probable  he  may 
give  you  a  copy.  Pray  recoUect  this,  as 
they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  feelings  and  passions.  And, 
moreover,  I  can't  consent  to  an^  mutilations 
or  omissions  of  Puki :  the  origmal  has  been 
ever  fi'ee  from  such  in  Italy,  the  capital  of 
Christianity,  and  the  translation  may  be  so  in 
England ;  thouch  you  will  think  it  strange 
that  they  should  have  allowed  such  freedom 
for  so  many  centuries  to  the  Morgante, 
while  the  other  day  they  confiscated  the 
whole  translation  of  the  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  have  persecuted  Leoni, 
the  translator  —  so  he  wntes  me,  and  so  I 
could  have  told  him,  had  he  consulted  me 
before  his  publication.  This  shows  how 
much  more  politics  interest  men  in  these 
parts  than  religion.  Half  a  dozen  invectives 
agamst  tyranny  confiscate  Childe  Harold  in 
a  month  ;  and  eight  and  twenty  cantos  of 
quizzing  monks  and  knights,  and  church 
government,  are  let  loose  for  centuries.  I 
copy  Leoni's  account. 

" '  Non  ignorera  forse  che  la  mia  versione 
del  4*^  Canto  del  Childe  Harold  fu  confiscata 
in  ogni  parte :  ed  io  stesso  ho  dovuto  soffrir 
vessazioni  altrettanto  ridicole  quanto  illibe- 
rali,  ad  arte  che  alcuni  versi  fossero  esclusi 
dalla  censura.  Ma  siccome  il  divieto  non  fa 
d'ordinario  che  accrescere  la  curiosity  cosl 
quel  carme  sull'  Italia  ^  ricercato  piii  che 


Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremMe. 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.** 


Work»t  p.  W2.] 
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mai,  e  penso  di  farlo  ristaniMire  in  InghQ- 
terra  senza  nulla  escludere.  Sciagurata  con- 
dlztone  di  questa  mia  patria !  se  patria  si 
pu6  chiamare  una  terra  cos)  ayviuta  dalla 
tbrtuna,  dagU  unomini,  da  se  medesinuu' 

"  Rose  will  translate  this  to  you.  Has  he 
had  his  letter  ?  I  enclosed  it  to  you  months 
ago. 

^  "  This  intended  piece  of  publication  I  shall 
I  dissuade  him  from,  or  he  may  chance  to  see 
the  inside  of  St.  Angelo's.     The  last  sen- 
tence of  his  letter  is  the  common  and  pa- 
thetic sentiment  of  all  his  countrymen,  i 

^  **  Sir  Humphry  ^^7  was  here  last  fbrt- 
n^ht,  and  I  was  m  his  company  in  the  house 
ofa  very  pretty  Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by 
way  of  displaymg  her  learning  in  presence  of 
the  great  chemist,  then  describing  his  four- 
teenUi  ascension  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  asked 
'  if  there  was  not  a  similar  volcano  in  Ireland  f 
My  only  notion  of  an  Irish  volcano  consisted 
o£  the  lake  of  KiUamey,  which  I  naturally 
conceived  her  to  mean ;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  divined  that  she  alluded  to  Ice» 
land  and  to  Hecla — and  so  it  proved,  though 
she  sustained  her  volcanic  topography  for 
some  time  with  all  the  amiable  pertinacity 
of '  the  feminie.'     She  soon  after  turned  to 
me  and  asked  me  various  questions  about 
Sir  Humphry's  philosophy,  and  I  explained 
as  well  as  an  oracle  his  skill  in  gases,  safeUr 
lamps,  and  ungluing  the  Pompeian  MSS. 
'  But  what  do  you  cSl  him  ?'  said  she.    'A 
great  chemist, '  quoth  I.    '  What  can  he  do  ?  * 
repeated  the  lady, '  Almost  any  thing,'  said  I. 
*  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to  give 
me  something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black. 
I  have  tried  a  thousand  tnings,  and  the 
colours  all  come  off;  and  besides,  they  don't 
grow ;  can't  he  invent  something  to  make 
them  grow?'  All  this  with  the  greatest 
earnestness ;  and  what  you  will  be  surprised 
at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a  fool,  but 
really  well  educated  and  clever.    But  they 
speak  like  children,  when  first  out  of  theu* 
convents  ;  and,  after  all,  this  is  better  dian 
an  English  blue-stocking. 
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I  [Id  a  letter  of  thli  nine  date  Lord  Byron  Mjri,  **  HU 
countrymen  execrate  Caitlereagh  as  the  cauie.  hy  the 
conduct  of  the  Englkh  at  Genoa.  Surely  that  man  will 
not  die  In  hlf  bed  I  There  la  no  epot  of  the  earth  where 
hie  name  Is  not  a  hluing,  and  a  curee.  Imagine  what 
matt  be  Uie  man*i  talent  for  odium,  who  hai  contrived 
to  qpread  ht«  influny  like  a  peetUenoe  flrom  Ireland  to 
Italy,  and  to  make  his  name  an  ezeeratloQ  in  all  Ian* 
guages.*T 

*  C*  ^*VA  <f  there  has  been  any  borrowing,  Anstef 
must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the  debtor."  —  See  Workt, 
P>  MO.] 

>  [**  Nor  he  who,  Ibr  the  bane  of  thousands  bora. 

Balk  God  a  dtairdk,  and  laugfa'd  his  Word  to 


scorn. 


Cowpim. 
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^ "  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphry  of  diis  last 
piece  of  philosophy,  not  knowing  how  be 
might  take  it.  Davy  was  much  taken  with 
Ravenna,  and  the  primitivb  ItaSamtm  of 
the  people,  who  are  unused  to  foreigners : 
but  ne  only  stayed  a  day. 
**  Send  me  Scott's  novels  and  some  news. 

*•  P.  S. — I  have  begun  and  advanced  into 
the  second  act  of  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 
of  the  Doge's  conspiracy  (i  e,  the  story  of 
Marino  Faliero)  ;  but  my  present  fed^  is 
so  little  encouradng  on  such  matters,  that  I 
begin  to  think  Iliave  mined  my  talent  out, 
and  proceed  in  no  great  phantasy  of  finding 
a  new  vdn* 


«*P.  8.^1  sometimes  think  fifthe  Ita- 
lians don't  rise)  of  coming  over  to  England  in 
the  autumn  after  the  eoronation,  (at  which  I 
would  not  appear,  on  account  of  my  iamily 
schism,)  but  as  yet  I  can  decide  nothing. 
The  place  must  be  a  great  deal  changed 
since  I  left  it,  now  more  than  four  yesrs 
ago." 

harm  S7&       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenaa.  May  90.  isao. 

'*  Murrey,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to 
Thomas  Campbdi,  and  tdl  him  fi^m  me, 
with  fiuth  and  fiiendahq),  three  things  riMtf 
he  must  right  in  his  poets  :  Firstly,  he  says 
Anstey's  Sath  Ouicfe  characters  are  taken 
fit>m  Smollett.  'Tisimpqssible:-*  the  Guide 
was  published  in  1766,  and  Humphrey  Clin- 
ker in  1771  — dunque,  'tis  Smollett  who  has 
taken  from  Anstey.^  Secondly,  he  does  not 
know  to  whom  Cowper  alludes,  when  he 
sajrs  that  there  was  one  who  *  built  a  church 
to  God,  and  then  Uasphemed  his  name :'  it 
was  'Deo  erexit  Vtiiaire'  to  whom  that 
maniacal  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet  aUodes.' 
Thirdly,  he  misquotes  and  spoils  a  passive 
from  Shakspeare,  'to  gild  refined  gold,  to 
paint  the  lily,'  &c. ;  for  %  he  puts  nmr,  and 
bedevils  in  more  words  than  one  the  whole 
quotation.  4 


"  The  CalTinist  meant  VoHaire,  and  the  ehunsh  of 
Ferney,  with  its  InSGrt|»tian,  *  Deo  erexit  Voltaire.*  '*  — 

4  [«  In  the  Uh  of  Buns,  Mr.  CampbeU  quotes  Shak. 
spesrethus:  — 

"  *  To  gfld  refined  gold,  to  paint  tke  nte. 
Or  addjirtsk  perfUme  to  the  violet* 

**  This  Tersloo  by  no  meant  improvee  the  ortetaml. 
which  U  as  follows:  — 

** '  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  peint  Uie  A^, 
To  tkrow  a  pnpume  «•  the  violet,'  fte. 
**  A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct :  he 
should  alsp  be  accurate  when  he  accuses  a  Parnassian 
brother  of  that  dangerous  charge  *  boirowlngt*  a  poet 
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**  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  should 
be  correct ;  for  the  first  is  an  kyiuHce  (to 
AusteyX  ^^  second  an  iamorance^  and  the 
third  a  bkmder.  Tell  him  aU  this,  and  let  him 
take  it  in  good  part  s  for  I  might  have  ram- 
med it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him  —  in- 
stead of  which,  I  act  like  a  Christian. 

"  Yours,  &C,* 


Lnm  tit.      TO  MR.  M URBAY. 

**  Rarenoa,  May  SO.  I890L 

"I^rst  and  foremost,  you  must  forward 
my  letter  to  Moore  dated  2d  Januarv^  which 
I  said  you  mig^t  open,  but  desu*ea  you  to 
foruforju  Now,  you  ^ould  really  not  forget 
these  little  things,  because  they  do  mischief 
among  friends.  You  are  an  excellent  man, 
a  great  man,  and  lire  among  great  men,  but 
do  pray  recollect  your  absent  friends  and 
authcMB. 

**  In  the  first  place,  your  ptukeUi  then  a 
letter  firom  SUnnaird,  on  the  most  urgent 
business  ;  another  from  Moore,  about  a  com- 
munication to  Lady  Byron  of  importance  ; 
a  fourth  firom  the  mother  of  Allegra ;  and, 
fifthly,  at  Ravenna,  the  Countess  O.  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  separated .  But  the  Italian  pub- 
lic are  on  her  side,  particularly  the  women, 
—  and  the  men  also,  because  they  say  that 
he  had  no  business  to  take  the  business  up 
now  after  a  year  of  tolerati<H].  All  her  r&> 
kitions  (who  are  numerous,  high  in  rank,  and 
powerful)  are  fiirious  ofprintt  hm  for  his 
conduct.  I  am  warned  to  be  on  my  guard, 
as  he  is  very  capable  of  employing  tkam — 
this  is  Latin  as  wdl  as  Italian,  so  you  can 
understand  it ;  but  I  have  aims,  and  don't 
mind  ^em,  thinking  that  I  could  pepper  his 
ragamuffins  if  they  don't  come  unawares,  and 
that,  if  they  do,  one  may  as  well  end  that  way 
as  another ;  and  it  would  besides  serve  you 
as  an  advertisement  :— 

••  Man  maj  Mcape  from  rope  or  gnn,  kc 
But  he  who  tehee  wobbid,  womeo,  wonum,  fte. 

«  Yours. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  have  looked  over  the  press, 
but  heaven  knows  how*    Think  what  I  have 
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bed  better  borrow  eoy  thing  (ezcepting  money)  then  the 
thought*  of  another -1  they  ere  elweyi  sure  to  be  re- 
claimed I  bat  It  it  Tery  herd,  heTlng  been  the  lendert  to 
be  denoonced  at  the  debtor;  at  is  the  caie  of  AsMej 
vernu  Smollett.  Ai  there  It  *  honour  emongst  thieree' 
let  there  be  eoaee  amongit  poeta,  and  glre  each  his  doe. 
None  can  aflbrd  to  give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  him- 
self, who,  with  a  high  reputation  finr  originality,  and  a 
fame  whidi  cannot  be  shaken,  t»  the  only  poet  of  the 
times  (except  Sogers)  who  can  be  reproeched  (and  in 
Mim  it  is  taideed  a  reproach)  with  haviog  written  loo 
fittfe.*'  -.  See  Workt,  p.  800.] 


on  hand  and  the  post  going  out  to-morrow* 
Do  you  remember  the  epitaph  on  Voltaire  ? 
••  *  Ci-git  renflmt  git6,'  ac. 

•* « Here  Ues  the  spoilt  child 
Of  the  world  which  he  spell'd.' 

The  original  is  in  Grinmi  and  Diderot,  &C 
&c.  &cf 

Uttbb  S74.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

«*  Refenaa,  Mey  S4. 1880. 

'*  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  There 
is  also  a  letter  of  January  last  for  you  at 
Murray's,  which  wilt  explain  to  you  whv  I 
am  here.  Murray  ought  to  have  forwarded 
it  long  ago.  1  enclose  you  an  epistle  fit>m  a 
countrywoman  of  yours  at  Paris,  which  has 
moved  my  entrails.  You  will  have  the  good- 
ness, perhaps,  to  enouire  into  the  truth  of  her 
story,  and  1  will  help  her  as  far  as  I  can, — 
though  not  in  the  useless  way  she  proposes. 
Her  letter  is  evidently  unstudied,  and  so  na- 
tural, that  the  orthography  is  also  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

'*  Here  is  a  poor  creature,  ill  and  solitary, 
who  thinks,  as  a  last  resource,  of  translating 
you  or  me  into  French  I  Was  there  ever 
such  a  notion  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  consum- 
mation of  despair.  Prav  enquire,  and  let  me 
know,  and,  if  you  could  draw  a  bill  on  me 
here  for  a  few  hundred  francs,  at  your 
banket^s,  I  will  duly  honour  it, — that  is, 
if  she  is  not  an  impostor.^  If  not,  let  me 
know,  that  I  may  get  something  remitted  by 
my  banker  Lon^,  of  Bologna,  for  I  have  no 
coirespondence  myself,  at  Paris  :  but  tell 
her  she  must  not  translate ; — if  she  does,  it 
will  be  the  height  of  ingratitude. 

"  I  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  but 
in  French  and  flattery)  from  a  Madame 
Sophie  Gail,  of  Paris,  whom  I  take  to  be  the 
spouse  of  a  Oallo-Greek  of  that  name.  Who 
is  she  ?  and  what  is  she  ?  and  how  came 
she  to  take  an  interest  in  mvpoetfde  or  its 
author  ?  If  you  know  her,  tell  her,  with  my 
compliments,  that,  as  I  only  read  French,  I 
have  not  answered  her  letter ;  but  would  have 
done  so  in  Italian,  if  I  had  not  thought  it 
would  look  like  an  afiectation.   I  have  just 


1  [**  Ci-glt  renfimt  gAti  du  monde  qu*il  gAta.'*] 
*  According  to  his  desire,  1  waited  upon  this  young 
la4y,  haTing  provided  myself  with  a  rouleau  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  Napoleons  to  present  to  hef  from  his  Lordslilp ; 
but,  with  a  very  creditable  spirit,  my  young  country- 
woman declined  the  gift,  saying  that  Lord  Byron  had 
mistaken  the  obieet  of  lier  application  to  him,  which  was 
to  request  that,  by  allowlog  her  to  haTO  the  sheets  of 
some  of  Ills  works  before  publication,  he  would  enable 
her  to  prepare  early  translations  fax  the  French  book* 
sdlers,  and  thus  aArd  her  the  aaeens  of  acquiring  lome- 
tUng  towards  a  livelihood. 
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been  scolding  my  monkey  for  tearing  the 
seal  of  her  letter,  and  spoiling  a  mock  book, 
in  which  I  put  rose  leares.  I  had  a  civet- 
cat  the  other  day,  too ;  but  it  ran  away,  after 
scratching  my  monkey's  cheek,  and  I  am  in 
search  ofit  stilL  It  was  the  fiercest  beast 
I  ever  saw,  and  like  *^  *  in  the  hce  and 
manner. 

"  I  have  a  world  of  thincs  to  say ;  but,  as 
they  are  not  come  to  a  dmouemenif  I  don*t 
eare  to  begin  their  history  till  it  is  wound 
up.  After  you  went,  I  had  a  fever,  but  got 
well  again  without  bark.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  here  the  other  day,  and  likea  Ravenna 
very  much.  He  will  tell  you  any  thing  you 
may  wish  to  know  about  tne  place  and  your 
humble  servitor. 

**  Your  apprehensions  (ariringftom  Scott's) 
were  unfounded.  There  are  no  damaget  in 
this  country,  but  there  will  probably  oe^  a 
separation  between  them,  as  her  family,  which 
is  a  principal  one,  by  its  connections,  are 
very  much  against  Ann,  for  the  whole  of  his 
conduct ;  —  and  he  is  old  and  obstinate,  and 
she  is  young  and  a  woman,  determined  to  si^ 
crifice  every  thing  to  her  affections.  I  have 
given  her  the  b^t  advice,  viz.  to  stay  with 
mm, — pointing  out  the  state  of  a  separated 
woman,  (for  the  priests  won't  let  lovers  live 
openly  together,  unless  the  husband  sanctions 
it,)  and  making  the  most  exquisite  moral  r^ 
flections, — but  to  no  purpose.  She  says,  'I 
will  stay  with  him,  if  ne  will  let  you  remain 
with  me.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  the 
only  woman  in  Romagna  who  is  not  to  have 
her  Amico ;  but,  if  not,  I  will  not  live  with 
him  ;  and  as  for  the  consequences,  love,  &c. 
&c.  &c.' — you  know  how  females  reason  on 
such  occasions. 

"  He  says  he  has  let  it  go  on  till  he  can  do 
so  no  longer.  But  he  wants  her  to  stay,  and 
dismiss  me ;  for  he  doesn't  like  to  pay  back 
her  dowry  and  to  make  an  alimony.  Her 
rdations  are  rather  for  the  separation,  as 
they  detest  him, — indeed,  so  does  every 
body.  The  populace  and  the  women  are, 
as  usual,  all  for  those  who  are  in  the  wrong, 
viz.  the  lady  and  her  lover.  I  should  have 
retreated,  but  honour,  and  an  erysipelas 
which  has  attacked  her,  prevent  me,  —  to 
say  nothing  of  love,  for  I  love  her  most  en- 
tirely, though  not  enough  to  persuade  her 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  frenzy.  '  I  see 
how  it  will  end ;  she  will  be  the  sixteenth 
Mrs.  Shuffleton.' 

**  My  paper  is  finished,  and  &o  must  this 
letter.  Yours  ever,  B. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  regret  that  you  have  not  com- 
pleted the  Italian  Fudges.  "Pn^y,  how  come 
you  to  be  still  in  Paris  ?  Murray  has  four 
or  five  things  of  mine  in  hand— the  new 
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Don  Juan,  which  his  badc-ehop  sjmod  dont 
admire ; — a  translation  of  the  first  canto  of 
Puld's  Morgante  Maggiore,  excellent ;  —  a 
short  ditto  from  Dante,  not  so  much  ap- 
proved ;  the  Prophecv  of  Dante,  very  gmnd 
and  worthy,  &c.&c.ac  :•— a  finrioua  prose 
answer  to  Blackwood's  Observations  on  Don 
Juan,  with  a  savage  Defence  o£  Pope  — 
likely  to  make  a  row.  The  opinions  above 
I  quote  from  Murray  and  his  Utican  senate ; 
-—you  will  form  your  own,  when  you  see 
the  things. 

"  You  will  have  no  mat  chance  of  oeeing 
me,  for  I  besin  to  think  I  must  finish  in 
Italy.  But,  if  you  come  my  way,  you  shall 
have  a  tureen  of  macaroni.  Pray  tell  me 
about  yourself,  and  your  intents. 

**  My  trustees  are  going  to  lend  Eari  Ble^ 
sington  sixty  thousand  pounds  (at  six  per 
cent.)  on  a  Dublin  mortgage.  Only  thmk 
of  my  becoming  an  Irish  absentee  I " 

LnriR  376.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  RaTwaa,  Maj  SS.  18S0. 

"  A  German  named  Ruppsecht  has  sent 
me,  heaven  knows  why,  several  Deutaehe 
Gazettes,  of  all  which  I  understand  neither 
word  nor  letter.  I  have  acnt  you  the  efr> 
dosed  to  be^  you  to  translate  to  me  some 
remarks,  which  appear  to  be  Goetk^s  yptm 
Manfiied,  —  and  ir  I  may  judge  by  two  notes 
of  athmnUion  (geuerally  put  after  something 
ridiculous  by  us)  ana  the  word  'Ajnooon- 
drisck^*  are  any  thing  but  favourable.  I  shall 
regret  this,  for  I  should  have  been  proud  of 
Goethe^s  good  word ;  but  I  shan't  alter  my 
opinion  of  him,  even  though  he  should  be 
savage. 

**  Will  you  excuse  this  trouble,  and  do  me 
this  favour  ?  —  Never  mind  —  soften  nothins 
—  I  am  literary  proof —  having  had  good 
and  evil  said  in  most  modem  huiguagea. 

**  Believe  me,  &c^ 

LiTTiB  876.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  R«rean«,  Jme  1.  IW>. 

**  I  have  recdved  a  Parisian  letter  from 
W.W.  I,  which  I  prefer  answering  through 
you,  if  Uiat  worthy  be  still  at  Paris,  and,  as 
ne  says,  an  occasional  visitor  of  yours.  In 
November  last  he  wrote  to  me  a  welUneaning 
letter,  stating,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own, 
his  belief  that  a  re-union  might  be  effected 
between  Lady  B.  and  myself.  To  this  I 
answered  as  usual ;  and  he  sent  me  a  second 
letter,  repeating  his  notions,  which  letter  I 

■  [Mr.  Wedderbarn  W«bster ;  now  Sir  Antt  Wcbitcr 
WeddOTburn,  ISSS.] 
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haye  never  answered,  having  had  a  thousand 
other  things  to  think  of.  He  now  writes  as 
if  he  believed  that  he  had  offended  me  by 
touching  OB  the  tofnc ;  and  I  wish  you  to 
assure  lum  tluit  I  am  not  at  all  so, — but,  on 
the  contrary,  obliged  by  his  good  nature. 
At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the  ihmg  it 
imposmbie.  You  know  tkit,  as  weD  as  (— 
and  there  let  it  end. 

**  I  believe  that  I  showed  yon  his  a)]stle 
in  autumn  last.  He  asks  me  if  I  have  beard 
of  v^  *  laureat '  at  Paris  i,  —  somebody  who 
has  written  'a  most  sanguinarv  Epttre' 
seainst  me;  but  whether  in  French,  or 
Dutch,  or  on  what  score,  I  know  not,  and 
he  don't  say, — except  that  (for  my  satis* 
fiu:tion)  he  says  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
felloVs  vohune.  If  there  is  any  thing  of  the 
kind  that  I  ouM  to  know,  you  will  doubt- 
less tell  me.  I  suppose  it  to  be  something 
of  the  usual  sort ;  -^  he  says,  he  don*t  r^ 
member  the  author's  name. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  some  ten  days  ago,  and 
expect  an  answer  at  your  leisure. 

*'  The  separation  business  still  continues, 
and  all  the  world  are  imjD^cated,  inducting 
priests  and  cardinals.  The  public  opinion 
IS  furious  against  kkuy  because  he  ought  to 
have  cut  the  matter  short  tUJSnt,  and  not 
waited  twelve  months  to  bei^.  He  has 
been  trying  at  evidence,  but  can  get  none 
si^fficieiU  ;  tot  what  would  make  fifty  divorces 
in  England  won't  do  here — there  must  be 
the  mott  decided  proo&. 

'*  It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  Ravenna  for  these  two  hundred  years ; 
for,  though  they  often  separate,  they  assign 
a  diflerent  motive.  You  Know  that  the  con- 
tinental incontinent  are  more  delicate  than 
the  English,  and  don't  like  proclaiming  their 
coronation  in  a  court,  even  when  nobody 
doubts  it. 

**  All  her  relations  are  fiirious  against  him. 
The  father  has  challenged  him  —  a  super- 
fluous valour,  for  he  don't  fight,  though  sus- 
pected of  two  assassinations  —  one  of  the 
famous  Monzoni  ofForll.  Warning  was 
giyen  me  not  to  take  such  long  rides  m  the 
Pine  Forest  without  being  on  my  guard ; 
so  I  take  mv  stiletto  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
my  pocket  during  my  daUy  rides. 

**  1  won't  stir  firom  this  place  till  the  matter 
is  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  She  is  as 
femininely  firm  as  possible ;  and  the  opinion 


>  JL  liamarttne.    [See  Mtf,  p.  4M.] 

*  ['*  Ferfaaps  I  ihould  be  much  better  pleaied,  If  I  were 
told  you  called  me  your  little  ftlend,  than  if  you  com- 
plinented  me  with  the  title  of  a  *  great  gentus/  er  an 
*  emloeat  hand,'  as  Jaeob  doee  all  hie  authon.*'  ..>  Pope 
toSiede."} 
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is  so  much  against  hini«  that  the  advoceOes 
decline  to  undertake  his  cause,  because  they 
say  that  he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  rogue — fool, 
if  he  did  not  discover  the  liaison  till  now  ; 
and  rogue,  if  he  did  know  it,  and  waited 
for  some  bad  end,  to  divulse  k*  In  short, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Guido  di  Polenta's  family,  in  these  parts. 

"  If  the  man  has  me  taken  o£^  like  Polo- 
nius  'say,  he  made  a  good  end,' — for  a 
melodrama.  The  principal  securi^  is,  that 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  spend  twenty  scudi 
— -  the  average  price  of  a  clean-handed  bravo 
— otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  opportunity, 
for  I  ride  about  the  woods  every  evening, 
with  one  servant,  and  sometimes  an  ac- 
quaintance, who  latterly  looks  a  little  queer 
in  solitary  Ints  of  bu^es. 

•*  Good  bye. — Write  to  yours  ever,  Ac." 

LriTBa  trr.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Ravenna,  June  1. 1820. 

"  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest 
you,  to  wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man 
of  Germany  —  perhaps  of  Europe  —  upon 
one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertisements^ 
(all  *  famous  hands,'  as  Jacob  Tonson  ^  used 
to  say  of  his  ragamuffins,)  —  in  short,  a 
critique  of  Goethe*t  upon  Manfred,  There 
is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and 
an  Italian  one;  keep  them  all  in  your  ar- 
chives,— for  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as 
Goethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are  al- 
ways interesting  —  and  this  is  more  so,  as 
fiivourable.  His  Fauti  I  never  read,  for  I 
don't  know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk 
Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most 
of  it  to  me  viva  voce,  and  I  was  naturally 
much  struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the  Stavhach 
and  the  Jun^firm,  and  something  else,  much 
more  than  Taustus,  that  made  me  write 
Manfi^.  The  first  scene,  however,  and  that 
of  Faustus  are  very  similar.  Acknowledge 
this  letter. 

**  Yours  ever. 

"  P.  8.— I  have  received  Ivanhoe ;  — good. 
Pray  send  me  some  tooth-^wwder  and  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  by  Waite,  &c.  Ricciardetto 
should  have  been  translated  Sieralfy,  or  not  at 
aU.  As  to  puffing  WkUtlecrt^,  it  ivon*t  do.s 
111  tell  you  why  some  day  or  other.  Corn- 
wall's a  poet,  but  spoilt  by  the  detestable 
schools  of  the  day.     Mrs.  Hemans  is  a  poet 

■  I  ■■  ■  I  I     M        ■     I  ■■■!■■  I  !■■■  -  —     «■  I       I  ■         ■ 

*  [Probably  this  allodes  to  an  article  on  WhlsUecraft, 
In  the  Quart.  Rer.  toL  xxi.  p.  MS.;  in  wliich  the  ra- 
Tiewer  says,  **  About  a  hundred  yean  ago,  a  poem, 
bearing  a  certain  degree  of  aiBnlty  to  the  *  Specimen,* 
was  produced  by  Mondgnor  Forteguerrl,  a  writer  who 
In  genius  and  means  was  fkr  inflsrior  to  the  Bngliah 
Poet,'*  Ac  Ac.] 
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also,  but  too  Bttldied  and  apoatrophic,  —and 

?iiHe  wrong.  Men  died  calmly  before  the 
Shristian  era,  and  since,  without  Christianit? ; 
witness  the  Romans,  and,  lately,  Thistl^' 
wood',  8andtS  and  Louvel'  —  men  who 
aught  to  have  been  weighed  down  with  their 
crimeu  even  had  they  be&eved*  A  deathbed 
is  a  matter  of  nerres  and  constitation,  and 
not  of  religion.  Voltaire  was  frightened, 
Frederick  of  Prussia  not:  Ghriatiads  the 
same,  according  to  their  strength  rather  than 
their  creed.  What  does  Helga  uerbert^  mean 
by  his  stansa  ?  which  is  octave  got  drunk  or 
gone  mad.  He  ought  to  have  hu  ears  boxed 
with  Thor's  hammer  for  rhyming  so  fimtaa- 
ticaUy."» 

The  following  is  the  article  from  Goethe's 
"Kunst  und  Alterthum,"  enclosed  in  this 
letter.  The  grave  confidence  with  which 
the  venerable  critic  traces  the  fancies  of  his 
brother  poet  to  real  persons  and  events, 
making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  mur- 
der at  Florence  to  furnish  grounds  for  his 
theory,  a£K>rds  an  amusing  mstance  of  the 
disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marveb  and 
mysteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  his  poetry. 
To  these  exagserated,  or  wholly  fiuse  no- 
tions of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed 
upon  the  world  of  his  romantic  tours  and 
wonderful  adventures  in  places  he  never  saw, 
and  with  persons  that  never  existed  «,  have, 
no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and 
nature  are  the  representations  of  his  life 
and  character  long  current  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, that  it  may  be  ouestioned  whether  the 
real  "  flesh  and  blooa"  hero  of  these  pages, 
-—the  social,  practical-minded,  and,  with  all 
his  fiuilts  and  eccentricities,  EngUah  Lord 
Byron, — may  not,  to  the  over-eulted  ima- 
ginations of  most  of  his  fordgn  admirers, 
appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantic,  and  pro- 
saic personage. 


^  tArthur  Thiitlewood,  executed  at  the  Old  Belief, 
May  1. 1890,  fbr  High  TraeMm.] 

*  tCharlei  Sandt,  the  asiauln  of  KotsdMie,  at  Man* 
belm,  in  Blarch  1819.  After  the  murder  he  exclaimed 
**  God,  I  thank  tbee,  for  hating  permitted  me  to  aooom- 
pliah  thla  act  I  '*  and  plwiged  the  bloody  poniard  to  hit 
own  breait.  He  went  to  the  plaeeof  execution  at  to  a  Ate, 
and  hb  lait  words  were,  that  he  **  died  for  bU  country.*'] 

*  [The  murderer  of  the  Duo  de  Berxi,  to  Febraary 
18S0.] 

4  [The  Hon.  WnUam  Herbert,  undo  to  the  Barl  of 
OamarvoD,  author  of  "  Helga,"  **  Icelandic  Trarnto- 
donC  ftc  *e.] 
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"  OOBTHB  Oir  MANFBBD. 

[1890.] 

**  Byron's  tragedy,  Manfred,  was  to  me  m 
wonderful  phenomenon,  and  one  that  dosely 
touched  me.  This  smgukr  inteUectual  poet 
has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourishment 
for  his  h  vpochondriac  humour.  He  has  made 
use  of  tne  impelling  principles  in  his  own 
way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one 
of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particu- 
lariy  on  this  account  that  I  cannot  enough 
adxmre  his  eenius.  The  whole  is  in  tUs  way 
so  completdy  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be 
an  interesting  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out 
not  only  the  alterations  he  has  made,  but 
their  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissi- 
milarity to,  the  original ;  in  the  course  of 
which  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gloomy  heat 
of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  deqMur  be- 
comes at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the 
dissatbfiiction  we  feel  always  connected  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

**  We  find  thus  in  this  tragedy  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  most  astonidung  talent  bom  to  be 
its  own  tormentor.  Tlie  character  of  Lord  By- 
ron's life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a  just  and 
equitable  appreciation.  He  has  of^en  enough 
confessed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  mis 
repeatedly  pourtrayed  it ;  and  scarcely  any  one 
feels  compassion  for  this  intolerable  suflering, 
over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females 
whose  phantoms  for  ever  haunt  him,  and 
which,  m  this  piece  also,  perform  principal 
parts -^  one  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the 
other  without  form  or  actual  presence,  and 
merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence 
which  took  place  with  the  former  the  fol- 
lowing is  related :  — "When  a  bold  and  en- 
teiprising  young  man,  he  won  the  afi^ctions 
of  a  I^orentine  lady.  Her  husband  disco- 
vered the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife; 
but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  found 
dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  on 
whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord 

B  [*'  Herbert  shall  wfeM  Thor*i  hamner,  and  lometlttea. 
In  gratitude,  thoul*t  praiae  his  rugged  rhymes." 

EngUtk  Bard»t  4e.] 
•  Of  this  ktod  are  the  accounts,  filled  with  all  sorU  of 
circumstantial  wonders,  of  his  residence  in  the  island  of 
Mytilene ;  —  his  Tojages  to  Sicily,— to  Ithaca,  with  the 
Countess  Guiodoli,  ftc.  ftc.  But  the  most  absurd,  per- 
haps, of  all  these  Ikhriealions,  are  the  stories  told  by 
FouquerUle,  of  the  poet's  religious  oonf^rences  to  the 
cdl  of  Father  Paul,  at  Athens ;  and  the  still  more  uncon- 
scionable fiction  to  which  Riso  has  indulged,  in  girlng 
the  details  of  a  pretended  theatrical  scene,  got  op 
(aooordlng  to  this  poetical  historian)  between  Lord 
Byron  and  the  Archbishop  of  Arte,  at  the  tomb  of  Bof . 
saris,  to  IfissolongfaL 
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B^ruB  removed  from  Florence,  and  these 
spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after. 

'*  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  innumerable  allusions  to  it  in 
Ins  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when  turning 
hb  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he  applies 
to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the  kmg  of 
Sparta.  It  is  as  follows  : — Plausanias,  a  La^ 
cedemonian  general,  acquires  glory  by  the 
importaDt  vicCoiy  at  Platsa,  but  afterwards 
forfeita  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
through  his  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  secret 
intriguee  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
This  man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy 
guilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  attends  him 
to  his  end  $  for,  while  commanding  the  fleet 
of  the  allied  Gredu,  in  the  Black  S^  he  is 
inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  Byzan- 
tine maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  at 
length  obtains  her  from  her  parents,  and  she 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  ni^t.  She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the 

SI,  smd,  while  groping  her  way  in  the 
,  she  overturns  it.  Pausanias  is  awa- 
kened from  his  sleep  —  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  from  murderers,  he  seises  his  sword, 
and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight 
never  leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  mm 
unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain 
from  the  goda  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart 
who  selects  such  a  scene  from  antiquitv,  ap- 
propriates it  to  himself,  and  burdens  his  tm- 
gic  una^  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy, 
which  IS  overladen  with  gloom  and  a  wea- 
riness oi  life,  is,  by  this  remark,  rendered 
intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exercise 
to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  so- 
liloquy appears  improved  upon  here.**  > 


LBxns  S78.       TO  MB.  BIOOBE. 


M 


**  lUvtutt,  Jones.  ISM; 
Oaligoani  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris 
edition  of  your  works  (which  I  wrote  to 
order),  and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  old  friends 
with  a  French  face.  I  have  been  nkimming 
and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like  a  swal- 
low, and  as  pleased  as  one.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  had  seen  the  Melodies  without 
music ;  and,  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  can't 
read  in  a  music-book  —  the  crotchets  con- 
found the  words  in  my  head,  though  I  r^ 
collect  them  perfectly  when  timg.  Music 
assists  my  memory  through  the  ear,  not 
through  the  eye ;  I  mean,  that  her  quavers 
perplex  me  upon  paper,  but  they  are  a  help 

1  Tb«  critic  here  fiil)|oUi»  ttie  loUloqujr  from  ManiVed, 
Ywginnlng  '*  We  «r«  Um  foole  of  time  nd  terror/'  in 
which  the  elliuloii  to  FMuanlat  occun. 


when  heard.  And  thus  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  words  without  their  borrowed  robes; 
-^to  my  mind  they  look  none  the  worse  for 
their  nudity. 

**  The  biographer  has  made  a  botch  of  your 
lifo  -^  calling  your  fother  '  a  venerabie  old 
gentleman,'  and  prattling  of  '  Addison,'  and 
'  dowager  countesses.'  If  that  damned  fei» 
low  was  to  torite  my  lifo,  I  would  certainly 
take  kit.  And  then,  at  the  Dublin  dinner, 
you  have  *  made  a  speech'  fdo  you  recollect, 
at  Dougbs  K.'s, '  Sir,  he  maae  me  a  speech  ?  *) 
too  complimentary  to  the  '  Hvine  poets,'  and 
somewhat  redolent  of  universal  praise.  1 
am  but  too  well  off*  in  it,  but      •       *      *. 

**  You  have  not  sent  me  anv  poetical  or 
personal  news  of  yourself.  Why  don't  you 
complete  an  Itidian  Tour  of  the  Fudges  ?  I 
have  just  been  turning  over  Little,  which  I 
knew  by  heart  in  1803,  beii^  then  in  my 
fifteenth  sununer.  Heighol  IbeHevealithe 
mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or  sung,  has  been 
owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours. 

"  In  my  last  I  tdki  you  of  a  caigo  of 
'Poeshie,'  which  I  had  sent  to  M.  at  his 
own  unpatient  desire;— and,  now  he  has 

Sot  it,  he  don't  like  it,  uid  demurs.  Perhaps 
e  is  right.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  any 
of  my  last  shipment,  except  a  translation  from 
Pulci,  which  is  word  for  word,  and  verse  for 
verse. 

"  I  am  in  the  third  act  of  a  Tragedv ;  but 
whether  it  will  be  finished  or  not,  1  know 
not :  I  have,  at  this  present,  too  many  passions 
of  my  own  on  hand  to  do  justice  to  those  of 
the  dead.  Besides  the  vexations  mentioned 
in  my  last,  I  have  incurred  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pope's  caralnniers,  or  gens  d'armerie,  who 
have  petitioned  the  Ganlinal  minst  my  li» 
varies,  as  resembling  too  nearfy  their  own 
lousy  uniform.  They  particularly  olyect  to 
the  epaulettes,  which  all  the  world  with  us 
have  on  upon  gala  days.  My  liveries  are  of 
the  colours  co^rming  to  my  arms,  and  have 
been  the  fiunily  hue  since  the  year  1066. 

'*I  have  sent  a  tranchant  reply,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  and  have  given  to  understand 
that,  if  any  soldados  of  that  respectable  corps 
insult  my  servants,  I  will  do  likewise  by  their 
gallant  conunanders ;  and  I  have  directed  my 
ragamuffins,  six  in  number,  who  are  tolerably 
sava^,  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  of  ag- 
gression ;  and,  on  holidays  and  gaudy  days, 
1  shdl  arm  the  whole  set,  including  myself, 
in  case  of  accidents  or  treacheiy.  I  used  to 
play  pretty  well  at  the  broad-sword,  once 

rn  a  time,  at  Anglo's  ;  but  I  should  like 
pistol,  our  national  buccaneer  weapon, 
better,  though  I  am  out  of  practice  at  pre^ 
sent.  However,  I  can  *  wink  and  hold  out 
mine  iron. '    It  makes  me  think  (the  whole 
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ddog  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet—*'  iiow» 
Oregorv,  remember  thy  suMuUng  blow. ' 

"  All  these  fends,  bowerer,  with  the  C»- 
Yttlier  for  his  wife,  and  the  troopers  for  my 
liveries,  are  very  tiresome  to  a  quiet  man, 
who  does  his  best  to  please  all  the  world,  and 
longs  for  feUowship  and  good  wilL  Pray 
write.  I  am  yours,  &c" 

Lcttbs  179.       TO  MB.  MOORE, 

•*  BsfflNM,  Jnlj  It.  ins. 

**  To  remove  or  increase  your  Irish  anxiety 
about  my  beinc  *  in  a  wisp  >,'  I  answer  your 
letter  forthwitn  ;  premising  that,  as  I  am  a 
'  WUi  of  the  wisp,'  I  may  chance  to  flit  out 
of  it.    But,  first,  a  word  on  the  Memoir ; 

—  I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would  rather 
diat  <me  correct  copy  was  taken  and  deposit- 
ed in  honourable  hands,  in  case  of  accidents 
happening  to  the  original ;  for  you  know  that 
I  nave  none,  and  Mve  never  even  iv-read, 
nor,  indeed;  read  at  all  iHiat  is  there  written  ; 
I  only  know  that  I  wrote  it  with  the  follest 
intention  to  be  '  fiuthfiil  and  true  *  in  my  nar^ 
rative,  but  fio^  impartial-^ no,  by  the  Lord  I 
I  can't  pretend  to  be  that,  while  I  feel.  But 
I  wish  to  give  every  body  concerned  the  op 
portunity  to  contradict  or  coriect  me. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  any.  proper  person 
seeing  what  is  there  written,  —  seeing  it  was 
written,  like  every  thing  else,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  read,  however  mudi  many  writings 
may  fail  in  arriving  at  that  object. 

**  With  regard  to  *  the  wisp, '  the  Pope  has 
pronounced  their  tepanUkm,  The  decree  came 
yesterday  from  Beoylon,-*it  wsM^andher 
fnendi  who  demanded  it,  on  the  grounds 
of  her  husband's  (the  noble  Count  CavaUer^s) 
extraordinary  umige.  He  opposed  it  witn 
all  his  might  because  of  the  alinionv,  which 
has  been  assigned,  with  all  her  goods,  chat* 
tels,  carriage,  &c.  to  be  restored  by  him.  In 
Italy  they  can't  divorce.  He  insisted  on  her 
giving  me  tq>,  and  he  would  forgive  every 
thing,—       #  •  #  # 

*  •  •  •  • 

*  *  But,  in  this  country,  the  very 
courts  hold  such  proofs  in  abhorrence,  the 
Italians  being  as  much  more  delicate  in  pub- 
lic than  the  English,  as  they  are  more  pas- 
sionate in  private. 

'*  The  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  reply  to  him  •— '  Foti, 
yourself,  are  either  fool  or  knave, — fool,  if 
you  did  not  see  the  consequences  of  the 
approximation  of  these  two  young  persons, 

—  knave,  if  you  connive  at  it.  Take  your 
choice, — but  don't  break  out  (afler  twelve 

*  An  Irlih  phraw  for  bdng  tn  a  tenpe. 


months  of  the  closest  intimai^,  under  year 
own  eves  and  positive  sanotiott)  with  a  scan- 
dal, wnich  can  only  make  yo«  ridiculous  and 
her  unhappy.' 

**  He  swore  that  he  thought  our  intsr- 
eourse  was  porel;jr  amicable,  and  that/  waa 
more  partial  to  him  than  to  hcr»  tiU  melaa- 
choly  testimony  proved  the  eontinry.  To 
this  they  answer,  that  'Will  of  ikm  w»' 
was  not  an  noknown  person,  and  ^Mt  '  cla- 
OKMa  Fame'  had  not  prodahned  the  purity 
ofmymoralst— that  A«r  brother,  a  year  en,  I 
wrote  from  Rome  to  warn  him  that  his  wrfe 
would  in&Uiblv  be  led  astray  by  diia  igm 
fiitous,  unless  ne  took  proper  measures,  all 
of  which  he  neglected  to  take,  &c«  &c. 

"  Now  he  says  that  he  encouraged  my  re> 
turn  to  Ravenna,  to  see  '  m  qmamH  pidi  S 
aequa  namoi  and  he  has  found  enough  to 
drown  him  in.    In  short. 
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**  *  C«  M  Alt  pM  l«  tout  I  M  femme  m  pblgntt— 
Proete  —  La  partoCi  M  joint  «n  oeuM  cc  dtt 
Qu»  dtt  Doekmr  vanolt  loot  le  mmvnh^img^i 
Que  oet  honima  <toit  Ibo,  qut  w  i— ii  6tote  sag*. 
On  St  cauer  le  BMriase.' 

It  is  but  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  wi^ 
of  conflict,  for  they  are  sure  to  win  against 
the  field.  8he  returns  to  her  fethei's  houae, 
and  I  can  only  see  her  under  great  restric- 
tions—such IS  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  relations  behave  yery  well :  —  I  offered 
any  settlement,  but  they  refused  to  accept  it. 
and  swear  she  thmCt  live  with  O.  (as  he  has 
tried  to  prove  her  foithless)t  but  that  he 
shall  maintain  her  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  judgiient 
to  this  effect  came  yesterday,  I  am»  of  course, 
in  an  awkward  situation  enouch. 

"  I  have  heard  no  more  of  ue  carabiniers 
who  protested  against  my  liveries*  They 
are  not  popular,  those  same  soldiers,  and,  in 
a  small  row,  the  other  night,  one  was  slain, 
another  wounded,  and  divers  put  to  flight, 
by  some  of  the  Romagnuole  youth,  who  are 
dexterous,  and  somewhat  liberal  of  the  knife. 
The  perpetrators  are  not  discovered,  but  I 
hope  and  bdieve  that  none  of  my  raga- 
muffins were  in  it,  though  they  are  somewhat 
savaffe,  and  secretly  armed,  like  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  thdr  way,  and  saves  somfr 
times  a  good  deal  of  litigation. 

"  There  is  a  revolution  at  Naplea.  If  so» 
it  will  probably  leave  a  card  at  lUvenna  in 
its  way  to  Lombardy. 

"  Vour  publishers  seem  to  have  need  yon 
like  mine.  M.  has  shuffled,  and  almost  v^ 
sinuated  that  my  last  productiona  are  duU. 
Dull,  sir  I—*  damme,  dull  I  I  believe  he  is 
right.  He  b^  for  the  completion  of  my 
tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero,  none  of  which  is 
yet  gone  to  England.  The  fifth  act  is  nearly 
completed,  but  it  is  dreadfolly  loi]^--*40 
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■herta  of  lofig  p«)^  of  4  pages  each-^ 
about  150  when  pnnt^  ;  but '  so  full  of  pa»- 
time  and  prodigauty  *  that  I  think  it  will  do. 

"  Piiiy  aend  and  publish  vour  Pome  upon 
aei  aad  doni  be  afinaid  or  iwnaising me  too 
highly.    I  shall  pocket  ny  buishea. 

''^Kot  actionable r-^C&aNiwir«fS/gT /I 
— by  a  a  that's  'a  speech,'  and  I  won't  put 
up  with  it.  Apvetty  tble  togiveamanfor 
doubting  if  there  be  any  such  place  I 

**  8o  my  Oail  is  co«e'<-and  Miss  Mahoay 
won't  take  money.  I  am  very  glad  of  it  —  I 
like  to  be  generoua  free  of  ejpense.  But 
beg  her  not  to  translate  me* 
/"Ob.  pray  tellOalignani  that  I  shall  send 
him  a  screed  of  doctrine  if  he  don't  be  mcwe 
pundtuaL  Somebody  rtgularfy  detam  two, 
and  sometimes/nr,  of  his  Messengers  by  the 
way.  Do,  pray,  entreat  him  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. News  are  worth  money  in  this  remote 
kiqgdom  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

**  Pnur,  reply.  I  should  like  much  to  share 
some  of  your  Champagne  and  La  Fitte,  but 
I  am  too  Italian  for  Paris  in  generaL  Make 
Murray  send  my  letter  to  you  <-—  it  is  full  of 


••  Yours>  Ac," 


CHAPTER  XXXUC 
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EAVBNNA.  —  miPA»TUKB  OP  MADAME  OUIC- 
CIOU,— COMPLBTION  OF  MABINO  PAU- 
BRO. — MILMAN'e  FAIX  OF  JEBU8ALBM. — 
ADA'^  PICTUBB. — SCHOOt  AND  COLLBOB 
CONTBMPOBABIBS.  — ENGLISH  IN  ITALY. 
—  QUBVN  OAROLINB  AND  MR.  BOBY.  — 
ANA8TASIU8.  —  ADYICB  TO  JUUA. —  MIT- 
CHELL'S ARISTOPHANES.  —  RUMOURED  AR^ 
Rir AL  IN  LONDON.  —  SIR  ROBBRT  PBBL's 
ANECDOTE.— UOO  FOSCOLO. — ^JOHN  KEATS. 
—MISS  HOLFORD. — WASHINGTON  IRYINO. 

HOGO'S  TALES.  —  DEDICATION  OF   MA«> 

R1N0  PALIBRO  TO  GOBTHB. 

In  the  soMration  that  had  now  taken  place 
between  Count  Guicdoli  and  his  wife,  it  was 
one  of  the  conditions  that  the  ladv  should, 
bk  ibture,  rcdde  under  the  paternal  roof; — 
in  consequence  of  which,  Madame  Ouiccioli, 
on  the  I6di  of  July,  left  RaYenna  and  retired 
to  a  YiMa  bdonging  to  Count  Oamba,  about 
fifteen  miles  diMnt  from  that  city.  Here 
Lord  Byron  occasioiially  visited  her-— about 
oiieeortwioe,perbapa,inamonth  —  pas^Sng 
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the  rest  of  his  time  in  perfect  soHtude.  To 
a  mind  like  his,  whose  world  was  within 
itself,  such  a  mode  of  life  oould  have  been 
neither  new  nor  unwelcome;  but  to  the  wo* 
man,  young  and  admired,  whcMe  acquaints 
ance  with  the  world  and  its  pleasures  had 
but  Just  begun,  this  change  wa^  it  must  be 
confessed,  moat  sudden  and  trying.  Count 
Ouiccioli  was  rich,  and,  as  a  younx  wife,  she 
had  gained  absolute  power  over  him.  She 
was  proud,  and  his  station  placed  her  amooff 
the  highest  in  RaYenna.  They  had  tiUked 
of  travelling  to  Naples,  Florence,  Paris,  — 
and  every  luxury,  in  short,  that  wealth  eould 
command  was  al  her  diapoeaL 

All  this  she  now  vofuntarily  and  deter- 
minedly sacrificed  lor  Byron,  Her  splendid 
home  abandoned-^ her  rehitions  all  openly 
at  war  with  her — her  kind  fiither  but  tole- 
rating,  from  fondness,  what  he  could  not  ap- 
prove — •  she  was  now,  upon  a  pittance  of 
2Q0L  a  year,  living  apart  from  the  worid,  her 
sole  occupation  the  task  of  educating  hersdf 
for  her  illustrious  friend,  and  her  sole  reward 
the  few  brief  glhnpsps  of  him  which  their 
now  restricted  intercourse  flowed.  Of  the 
man  who  could  inspire  and  keep  alive  so  d^ 
voted  a  feeling,  it  may  be  pronouno^  with 
confidence  that  he  could  not  have  been  suoh 
as^  in  the  freaks  of  his  own  wayward  humoir, 
he  represented  himself;  while,  on  the  lady's, 
side,  the  whole  histoiy  of  her  attachment 
goes  to  prove  how  completely  an  Italian  wo- 
man, whether  by  nature  or  from  her  social 
position,  is  led  to  invert  the  usual  course 
of  such  frailties  among  ourselves,  and»  weak 
in  resisting  the  first  impulses  of  passion,  to 
reserve  the  whole  streqgth  of  her  character 
for  a  display  of  constanpy  and  devotedness 
afterwards. 


LittbbSSO.       to  MR.  MURRAY. 

*«  RaTemia,  Julf  17.  ISSO. 

"  I  have  received  some  books,  and  Quar^ 
terlies,  and  Edinbuii^hs,  lor  all  which  I  am 
grateful :  they  contain  all  I  know  of  England, 
except  by  Oalignani's  newspaper. 

**The  tragedy  is  completed,  but  now 
comes  the  task  of  copy  and  correction.  It 
is  very  long,  (42  tkeeit  of  long  paper^  of  four 
pages  each,)  and  I  believe  must  make  more 
than  140  or  ISO  pages,  besides  many  his- 
torical extracts  as  notes,  which  I  mean  to 
append.  History  is  closely  followed.  Dr. 
Moore*s  account  is  in  some  respects  false, 
and  in  aU  foolish  and  flippant.  None  of  the 
chronicles  (and  I  have  consulted  Sanuto, 
Sandi,  Nava^cfo,  and  an  anonymous  Siega 
of  Zara,  besides  the  histories  of  Laugier, 
Dam,  Sismondi,  Sec.)  state,  or  even  hint. 
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that  he  begged  his  life ;  they  merely  say  that 
he  did  not  deny  the  conspiimcy.  He  was 
one  of  their  great  men,  —  commanded  at 
the  siege  of  Zara,-^beat  80,000  Hmigarians, 
killing  8000,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the 
town  he  was  besi^ing  in  order, — todc  Capo 
d'Istria, — was  ambaMador  at  Oenoa»  Rome, 
and  finatty  Doge,  where  he  fell  for  treason, 
in  attempting  to  alter  the  government,  by 
what  Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  him,  for, 
many  years  before  (when  Podesta  and  Gap- 
tain  of  Treviso),  having  knocked  down  a 
bishop,  who  was  sluggbh  in  carrying  the 
host  at  a  procession*  He  '  saddles  him,'  as 
Thwackum  did  Square, '  with  a  judgment ;  * 
but  he  does  not  mention  whether  he  had 
been  punished  at  the  time  for  what  would 
kppcar  very  strange,  even  now,  and  must 
have  been  still  more  so  in  an  age  of  papal 
power  and  elory.  Sanuto  says,  tnat  Heaven 
took  away  nis  senses  for  this  buffet  in  his 
old  days,  and  induced  him  to  conspire.  — 
*  Pero  fik  permesso  che  il  Faliero  perdette 
Tintelletto,^  &c. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  your  parlour-boarders 
will  think  of  the  Drama  I  have  founded  u^n 
this  extraordinary  event.  The  only  simihir 
one  in  history  is  the  story  of  Agis,  Kin^  of 
Sparta,  a  pnnce  with  the  commons  against 
the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his  life  therefor. 
But  it  shall  be  sent  when  copied. 

''I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  your 
Quartering  Reviewers,  at  the  close  of  '  The 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  accuse  me  of  Manicheism  ? 
a  compliment  to  which  the  sweetener  of 
'  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits '  by  no  means 
reconciles  me.  The  poem  they  review  is 
very  noble ;  but  could  they  not  do  justice  to 
the  writer  without  converting  him  into  my 
religious  antidote  ?  I  am  not  a  Manichean, 
nor  an  i4ny-chean«  I^  should  like  to  know 
what  harm  my  *  poeshies '  have  done  ?  I  can't 
tell  what  people  mean  by  making  me  a  hob- 
goblin." > 


s 


LKTTBB8S1.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Rareima,  August  31. 1820. 

"I  have  'put  my  tout*  into  the  tragedy 
as  you  j^it)  ;  but  you  know  that  there  are 
-— d  souls  as  well  as  tragedies.    Recollect 
that  it  is  not  a  political  play,  though  it  may 

1  C**  Mr.  MUman,"  uyi  Bithop  Heber  **  baa  much  to 
add  CO  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  hii  oountry.  Re- 
markably as  Britain  i>  now  dltUngulshed  bj  Iti  liring  po- 
etical talent,  oar  time  baa  need  of  him.  For  sacred  poeCrj 
(a  walk  which  Milton  alone  hat  hitherto  successfully 
trodden)  his  taate,  Ms  peculiar  talenta,  his  education, 
and  hia  profaaion  appear  alike  to  designate  htm ;  and, 
while  by  a  strange  predilection  for  the  worser  half  of 
Manicheiam,  one  of  the  mistiest  spirits  of  the  age  has, 
4pparentl7,  deroted  himself  and  hia  genius  to  the  adorn- 
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look  like  it :  it  b  strictly  hiatoricaL    Read 
the  history  and  jud^. 

**  Ada's  picture  is  her  mother's.  I  am 
giad  of  it — the  mother  made  a  good  daugh- 
t^.  Send  me  Oifibrd's  opinioQ,  and  never 
mind  the  Archbishop.  I  can  ndther  acsid 
you  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred  pistoles, 
nor  a  better  taste :  I  send  you  a  tntted  v, 
and  you  ask  for  *  fiicetious  epistles ; '  a  little 
like  your  predecessor,  who  advised  Dr.  Pri- 
deauz  to  '  nut  some  more  humoor  into  his 
Life  of  Manomet.' 

"  Bankes  is  a  wonderful  fellow.  'Rieie  is 
hardly  one  of  my  school  or  coll^  coBten- 
poranes  that  has  not  turned  out  more  or 
less  celebrated.  Peel,  Palmerstone^  Bankes, 
Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bob  Mills,  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  &c.  &c.  have  all  talked  and  been 
talked  about. 

^  We  are  here  going  to  fight  a  little  next 
month,  if  the  Huns  don't  cross  the  Po,  and 
probably  if  they  do.  I  can't  say  more  now. 
If  any  thing  happens,  you  have  matter  for  a 
posthumous  work,  in  MS. ;  so  pray  be  civil. 
Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage  work, 
if  once  they  bq^n  here.  The  French  cou- 
rage proceeds  from  vanity,  the  German  from 
phl^m,  the  Turkish  m>m  fimatidsm  and 
opium,  the  Spanish  from  pride,  the  English 
from  coolness,  the  Dutch  from  obstinacy, 
the  Russian  from  insensibility,  but  the  Italkm 
from  anger  g  so  you'll  see  that  they  will  spare 
nothing." 

Lmia  883.       TO  MB.  MOORB. 

**.  Barenna,  August  SI.  1810. 

"  D — ^n  your  *  mezzo  cammin  •  *  —  you 
should  say  *  the  prime  of  life,'  a  much  more 
consolatory  phrase.  Besides,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  was  bom  in  1788,  and  consequently 
am  but  thirty-two.  You  are  mistaken  on 
another  point.  ^  The  *  Sequin  Box '  never 
came  into  requisition,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do 
so.  It  were  better  that  it  had,  for  then  a 
man  is  not  bound,  you  know.  As  to  re- 
form, I  did  reform — what  would  you  have? 
'  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.' 
I  verily  believe  that  nor  you,  nor  any  man  of 
poetical  temperament,  can  avoid  a  strong 
passion  of  some  kind.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
life.   "What  should  I  have  known  or  written, 


ment  and  extension  of  eril,  we  majr  be  wdl  exhilarated 
by  the  accesnion  of  a  new  and  potent  ally  to  the  cause  of 
human  virtue  and  liappiness,  whose  example  may  ftimish 
an  additional  eridenoe  that  purity  and  weaknesa  are  not 
synonymous,  and  that  the  torch  c^  genlns  never  tximt  so 
bright  as  when  duly  kindled  at  the  altar.'*  —  QmarL  Sew. 
on  the  FaU  qfJeruuUem,  toI.  xxlU.  p.  225.] 

*  I  had  congratulated  him  upon  arriTing  at  what  Dante 
cans  the  *'metio  cammin**  of  life,  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. 
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bad  I  been  a  quiet*  mercantfle  politidaii*  or 
a  lord  in  waiting  ?  A  man  must  trayel,  and 
turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence.  Besides, 
I  only  meant  to  be  a  Cavalier  Servente,  and 
had  no  idea  it  would  turn  out  a  romance,  in 
the  Anglo  fashion, 

'*  However,  I  suspect  I  know  a  thing  or 
two  of  Ital^  —  more  than  Lady  Morgan  has 
picked  up  m  her  posting.  What  do  English^ 
men  know  of  Italians  beyond  their  museums 
and  saloons— -and  some  hack  *  *,  en  pat' 
tatdf  Now,  I  have  lived  in  the  heart  of 
thdr  houses,  in  parts  of  Italy  freshest  and 
least  influenced  by  strangers,  —  have  seen 
and  become  (port  magna  fid)  a  portion  of 
thdr  hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions,  and  am 
almost  inoculated  into  a  femily.  This  is  to 
see  men  vdA  things  as  they  are. 

**  You  say  that  I  called  you  *  quiet'  i  —  I 
don't  recollect  any  thing  of  the  sort.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  always  in  scrapes. 

*«  What  think  you  of  the  Queen  ?  I  hear 
Bir.  Hoby  says,  '  that  it  makes  him  ween  to 
see  her,  she  reminds  him  so  much  of  Jane 
Shore.' 

**  Mr.  Hdbf  tbe  boodukwr**  iMirt  Is  qnlle  lora. 
For  te«lnt  the  Qhmd  nakm  him  Uilnk  of  Jane  Shore  \ 
Aiid.totet,      •      • 

Pray  excuse  this  ribaldiy.  What  is  your 
poem  about  ?  Write  and  tell  me  all  about 
It  and  you. 

"Yours,  &c, 

*^  P.  8. — Did  you  write  the  Kvely  quiz  on 
Peter  Bell  ?  >  It  nas  wit  enough  to  be  yours, 
and  almost  too  much  to  be  any  body  else's 
now  going.  It  was  in  Galignani  the  other 
day  or  week.'' 


» 


LsmmlSt.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RftTOOM,  SopCcmbor  7. 1890. 

"  In  correcting  the  proofii  you  must  refer 
to  the  mamucriptf  because  there  are  in  it 
various  readmgt.  Pray  attend  to  this,  and 
choose  what  (Hfford  thinks  best.  Let  me 
bear  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole. 

*'  You  speak  of  Lady  «  *  's  illness  i  she  is 
not  of  those  who  die :  —  the  amiable  only 
do ;  and  those  whose  death  would  do  good 
live.  'Whenever  she  is  pleased  to  return,  it 
mav  be  presumed  she  will  take  her  '  divining 
rod '  along  with  her ;  it  may  be  of  use  to  her 
at  home,  as  well  as  to  the  'rich  man'  of  the 
Evangelists. 


I  I  had  miitaken  the  conclndJng  words  of  his  letter  of 
the  9Ch  of  June. 

*  [The  Tery  derer  *  quli  *  here  elladed  to  was  the  pro- 
dncdon  of  John  Hamilton  Reyn<ddi,  Esq.  See  anti, 
P.M8-1 


& 


"Pray  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me 
back  to  England.  They  may  say  what  they 
please,  any  loathsome  abuse  out  that.  Con- 
tradict it. 

*'  My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to 
expect  an  explosion  here :  it  was  primed  and 
loaded,  but  they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train. 
One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league. 
I  cannot  write  more  at  laige  for  a  thousand 
reasons.  Our  *  puir  hill  folk '  offered  to 
strike,  and  raise  the  first  banner,  but  Bologna 
paused ;  and  now  'tis  autumn,  and  the  sea- 
son hatf  over.  '  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem ! ' 
The  Huns  are  on  the  Po ;  but  if  once  they 
pass  it  on  their  w<^to  -Naples,  all  Italy  will 
be  behind  them.  The  dogs — the  wolves  — 
may  they  perish  like  the  host  of  Senna- 
cherib !  It  you  want  to  publish  the  Ihno- 
I)hecy  of  Dante,  you  never  will  have  a  better 
time." 

Lrrm  884.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"  RaTenne,  Sept.  U.  1890. 

*'  Here  is  another  historical  note  for  you. 
I  want  to  be  as  near  truth  as  the  drama 
can  be. 

*^  Last  post  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as 
Faliero  himself  ^  in  answer  to  a  trashy  tour- 
bt,  who  pretends  that  he  could  have  been 
introduced  to  me.  Let  me  have  a  proof  of 
it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava  into  some  shape. 

''  What  Giffbrd  says  is  very  consolatory 
rof  the  first  act).  '  English,  sterling  genuine 
jBngSshf*  is  a  desideratum  amongst  you,  and 
I  am  ^isd  that  I  have  got  so  much  Idfl ; 
though  Heaven  knows  now  I  retain  it :  I 
hear  none  but  from  my  valet,  and  his  is  Not- 
tinghamshire: and  I  see  none  but  in  your  new 
publications,  and  theirs  is  no  language  at  all, 
but  jargon.  Even  your  *New  Jerusalem' 
is  terribly  stilted  and  affected,  with  '  veiy, 
very '  so  soft  and  pamby. 

**  Oh  1  if  ever  I  do  come  amongst  you 
afiain,  I  will  give  you  such  a  '  Baviad  and 
Mseviad  I '  not  as  good  as  the  old,  but  even 
better  merited.  There  never  was  such  a  set 
as  your  raganu^lns  (I  mean  not  yours  only» 
but  ^ery  body's).  What  with  the  Cock- 
neys,  and  the  Lakers,  and  the  JbOowers  of 
Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Byron,  you  are  in  the 
very  uttermost  decline  and  degradation  of 
literature.  I  can't  think  of  it  without  all  the 
remorse  of  a  murderer.  I  wish  that  Johnson 
were  alive  again  to  crush  them  I  * 


*  The  aBfrjr  note  asaiast  Bngllsh  tnvellers  appeoded 
to  this  tragedy,  in  eonseqnence  of  an  assertion  made  by 
some  recant  tourist,  that  he  (or.  as  It  afterwards  tamed 
out,  the)  **  had  repeatedly  declined  an  Introduction  to 
Lord  Byron  while  in  Italy.' 
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LnmiBS.       TO  MR.  MUBBAT. 


8c|it.  14.  law. 

"  What  I  not  a  line?  Wdl,  h8f«  it  jour 
own  wa^. 

**  I  wuh  you  would  inform  Pernr,  that 
bit  atupid  parafrapk  ^  is  the  cause  of  all  my 
newspapers  bemir  slopped  in  Fvia.    The 

have  not  sent  on  thsor  gaiertes,  so  that  I 
know  nodnng  of  your  beastly  trial  of  the 
Qticicn, 

**  I  cannot  arail  myself  of  Mr.  Oifbrd's 
lemaiks,  because  I  have  received  none,  ez* 
oept  on  the  first  ad. 

"  Yours,  Slc. 

••  P.  8.  —  Do,  pray,  bf«  the  editors  of  pa- 
pers to  say  any  Uiing  bladguard  they  please ; 
but  not  to  put  me  amon^  their  arrivals. 
They  do  me  more  mischiefbv  such  nonsense 
than  all  their  abuse  can  do. 


Uremtn,      TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 

**  Barenna,  Sept.  ft.  18M. 

**  So  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  a^ain.  This 
is  the  second  packet  I  have  received  unao 
companied  bv  a  single  line  of  good,  bad,  or 
indiiferent.  It  is  strange  that  you  have  never 
forwarded  any  further  observations  of  Gif- 
fbrd*8.  How  am  I  to  alter  or  amend,  if  I 
hear  no  further  ?  or  does  this  silence  mean 
that  it  is  well  enourii  as  it  is,  or  too  bad  to 
be  repaired  ?  If  the  last,  why  do  you  not 
sav  BO  at  once,  instead  of  playing  pretty, 
wnile  you  know  that  soon  or  late  you  must 
out  with  the  truth. 

**  Tours,  &c 


«*  P.  8. — Mj  sister  tells  me  that  ^ou  sent 
to  her  to  enquire  where  I  was,  behevin^  in 
my  arrival,  *4bwmg  a  tmriole'  &c  Ac  mto 
Palacfr>yard.  Do  you  think  me  a  coxcomb 
or  a  madman,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  ex- 
hikntian  ?  My  sister  knew  me  better,  and 
told  you  that  oouM  not  be  me.  You  might 
as  well  have  thought  me  entering  on  '  a  jwle 
horse,*  like  Death  in  the  Revebmons." 


I.nTiB»7.       TOMB.  MUBBAT. 

**  Bsrcnu,  Sept.  M.  ISM. 

"  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  me  a 
proof  (with  the  Latin)  of  my  Hints  flrom 
Horace :  it  has  now  the  wnnm  prtmahtr  in 
annum  complete  for  its  production,  being 
written  at  Athens  in  181 1.    I  ha?e  a  notion 


>  [**  We  rejoloe  to  leara  that  Lord  Byron  Tetlerday 
errlTed  In  town  from  Italy.  The  noUe  lord  haa  ftnlihed 
s  tragedy,  wbkh  we  diottld  hope  will  be  broosht  cot 


©= 


thai,  with  some  ooussions  of  names  and  pas- 
ssges,  it  will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  mte 
observatbns  fir  Pope  amongst  the  notes, 
with  the  date  of  1880,  and  so  on.  As  fiir  as 
versification  goes,  it  is  good  ;  and,  on  look- 
ing back  to  what  I  wrote  about  that  period, 
I  am  astonished  to  see  how  BUIe  I  have 
trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than  now ; 
but  that  comes  of  my  having  fidlen  into  the 
atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  tunes.  If  I  can 
trim  it  for  present  publication,  what  with  the 
other  things  you  have  of  mine,  yon  will  have 
a  volume  ot  twoof  eorfefjr  at  least,  for  there 
will  be  dl  measure^  styles,  and  topics,  whe- 
ther good  or  no.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
what  Oiffbrd  thinks  of  the  tragedy  \  pnty 
let  me  know.  I  really  do  not  know  what  to 
think  myself. 

**  If  the  Germans  pass  the  Po,  they  will  be 
treated  to  a  mass  out  of  the  Garaina]  de 
Retz*s  Bremary.  *  *  is  a  Ibol,  and  could 
not  understand  this  ;  Frere  will.  It  is  as 
pretty  a  conceit  as  you  woukl  wmh  to  see 
upon  a  summer's  day. 

"  Nobody  here  believes  a  word  of  the 
evidence  against  the  Queen.  The  very  mob 
cry  lAiame  apainst  their  countrymen,  and  sav 
that  for  half  the  money  spent  upon  the  trial, 
any  testimonj^  whatever  may  be  brought  out 
of  Italy.  This  you  may  rely  upon  as  fact. 
1  told  you  as  much  heme.  As  to  what  tra- 
vellers report,  what  are  travellers  f  Kow  I 
have  Ava  among  the  Italians  -^  not  Fh" 
reuced^  and  Ramed,  and  gaUeried,  and  con- 
versationed  it  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
home  acjain  ;  but  been  of  their  fhmilles,  and 
firiendships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and  coun- 
cils, and  correspondence,  in  a  part  of  Italy 
least  known  to  foreigners, — and  have  been 
amongst  them  of  all  classes,  from  the  Conte 
to  the  Contadine ;  and  you  may  be  sure  of 
what  I  say  to  you* 

«  Yours,  Ac." 


LBTm  S8B.      TO  MB.  MUBBAT. 


**  I  thou^t  that  I  had  told  you  long  aflo» 
that  it  never  was  intended  nor  written  with 
any  view  to  the  stage.  I  have  said  so  in  the 
prmce  too.  It  is  too  long  and  too  imilar 
for  your  stage,  the  persons  too  few,  and  die 
unity  too  much  observed.  It  is  more  like  a 
play  of  Alfieri's  than  of  your  stage  (I  say 
this  humbly  in  speaking  of  that  great  man) ; 
but  there  is  poetry,  and  it  b  equal  to  Bian- 


at  Dmry  Lane  theatre,  befiwe  Mr.  Keaa'a 
America."— Mom.  CSIroB.  Aut*19*] 
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fred,  though  I  know  Dot  what  eeteem  is  held 
of  Manfred. 

**  I  have  now  been  nearly  as  long  <nU  of 
England  as  I  was  there  during  the  time 
when  I  saw  you  frequently.  I  came  home 
July  14th,  1811,  and  left  agak  April  25th, 
1816  :  so  that  Sept.  28th,  1820,  brings  me 
within  a  very  few  months  of  the  same  dura^ 
tion  of  time  of  my  stay  and  my  absence.  In 
course,  I  can  know  nothing  of  the  public 
taste  auid  feelings,  but  from  what  I  glean 
from  letters,  &c«  Both  seem  to  be  as  bad 
as  possible. 

'*  I  thought  Anoitamu  ^  excellent :  did  I 
not  say  so?  Matthews's  Diary  most  ex- 
cellent ;  it,  and  Forsyth,  and  parts  of  Hob- 
house,  are  afl  we  have  of  truth  or  sense 
upon  Italy.  The  Letter  to  Julia  <  very  good 
indeed.  1  do  not  despise  Mrs.  Hemans ;  but 
if  she  knit  blue  stockings  instead  of  wearing 
diem,  it  would  be  better.  You  are  taken  in 
by  that  false  stilted  trashy  stvle,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  all  the  styles  of  tne  day,  which 
are  aU  bomhtutk  (I  don't  except  my  own  — 
no  one  has  done  more  through  negligence 
to  corrupt  the  langu^) ;  but  it  is  neither 
English  nor  poetry.    Time  will  show. 

**  I  am  sorry  Oifford  has  made  no  ftirther 
remarks  beyond  the  first  act :  does  he  think 
all  the  English  equallpr sterlbg as  bethought 
the  first  ?  You  did  nght  to  send  the  proofs : 
I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  do  really  detest  the  sight 
of  proo&  :  it  is  an  absurdity ;  but  comes 
from  laziness. 

"  You  can  steal  the  two  Juans  into  the 
world  quietly,  tagged  to  the  others.  The 
play  as  you  will  —  the  Dante  too ;  but  the 
Puld  I  am  proud  of:  it  is  superb ;  you  have 
no  such  translation.  It  is  tne  best  thing  I 
ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  play,  fi'om 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  a  tmele  scene  wUk" 
out  interrupHon,  and  being  obliged  to  break 
oif  in  the  middle  ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full, 
and  my  head,  too,  just  then  ;  so  it  can  be  no 

great  shakes  —  I  mean  the  play ;  and  the 
ead  too,  if  you  like* 


"  P«  8.  — Politics  here  still  savage  and  un- 
certain. However,  we  are  all  in  our  '  ban- 
daliers,'  to  join  the  *  Hi^landers  if  they 
croBs  the  Forth,'  ue^io  crush  the  Austrians 


1  t"  AnMtuliM  I  or  Memoirs  of  o  Modom  Greek,"  bj 
Che  late  Mr.  Thoraaf  Hope,  puldlibed  In  1830.  Mr. 
Hope  died  In  FAbrawy  1881.] 

•  [Mr.  LuttreU'e  '^  Advfee  to  Julta»  a  Letter  In 
KbySM.*'    Soe  Qmri.  Be?,  vol.  xxiU.  p.  808.] 

*  I**  Sketebet  deterlpCIre  of  Italy,  in  the  Yeart  1816, 
1817,  with  a  brief  Aooouat  of  TraveU  In  Tatlmu  Parts  o( 
France  and  SwIUerland,*'  by  MiM  Jane  Waldle.] 

«  tThe  Stft  Tolane  of  **  The  Comedletof  ArltCopbanes, 


if  thev  cross  the  Po.  The  rascals  I  —  and 
thai  dog  Liverpool,  to  say  their  subjects  are 
Aoppy  /  If  ever  I  come  back,  1*11  work  some 
oftkes^  ministers. 

"  Sept.  99. 

*'  I  Open  my  letter  to  say,  that  on  reading 
more  of  the  four  volumes  on  Italy',  where 
the  author  says  '  declined  an  introduction,' 
I  perceive  (horretco  refisrent)  it  is  written  by 
a  WOMAN  11 !  In  that  case  you  must  sup- 
press my  note  and  answer,  and  all  I  have 
said  about  the  book  and  the  writer.  I  never 
dreamed  of  it  until  now,  in  my  extreme 
wrath  at  that  precious  note.  lean  only  say 
that  I  am  sorry  that  a  ladv  should  say  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  What  I  would  have  said 
to  one  of  the  other  sex  you  know  already. 
Her  book  too  (as  a  jA^  book)  is  not  a  bad 
one  ;  but  she  evidently  don't  know  the 
Itidians,  or  rather  don't  like  them,  and  for- 
gets the  causes  of  their  misery  and  profligacy 
{Matthews  and  Forsyth  are  your  men  for 
truth  and  tact),  and  has  gone  over  Italy  in 
oofrnpany—^  always  a  bad  plan  :  you  must  be 
aUme  with  people  to  know  them  well.  Ask 
her,  who  was  the  '  descendant  of  Lady  M,  IV, 
Montague,*  and  by  whom  ?  by  Algarotti  ? 

"  I  suspect  that,  in  Marino  Fuiero,  you 
and  yours  won't  like  the  poSties,  which  are 
perilous  to  you  in  these  times ;  but  recollect 
that  it  is  no/  a  political  play,  and  that  I  was 
obliged  to  put  mto  the  mouths  of  the  cha- 
racters the  sentiments  upon  which  they  acted. 
I  hate  all  things  written  like  Pixarro,  to  re- 

f  resent  France,  England,  and  so  forth.  All 
have  done  is  meant  to  be  purely  Vene- 
tian, even  to  the  very  prophecy  of  its  present 
state. 

"Your  Anffles  in  general  know  little  of 
the  ItaSans,  who  detest  them  lor  their  nmn- 
bers  and  their  Gbmoa  treachety.  Besides, 
the  En^sh  travellers  have  not  been  com-^ 
posed  Si  the  best  company.  How  could 
they? — out  of  100,000,  how  many  gentle- 
men were  there,  or  honest  men  ? 

**  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  is  excdlent.-^ 
Send  me  the  rest  of  it.'* 

"  These  fools  will  force  me  to  write  a  book 
about  Italy  myself,  to  give  them '  the  loud  lie. ' 
They  prate  about  assassmation ;  what  is  it 


by  Thomas  Mitchell,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  SIdney-Siusex 
College,  Cambridge/*  appeared  in  18S0.  "  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Mitfiml,'*  nya  the  Quarterly  Revtov, 
**not]ilngbaa  4»pearedio  calculated  to  oonrey  a  tnio  in* 
preatioo  of  tho  character  of  antiquity,  or  to  eflhoe  ttaoao 
theatrical  and  pedantic  notions  which  are  beeomo  tho 
source,  not  only  of  ioflnite  absurdity  and  distortion  of 
mind  among  scholars,  but  of  much  practical  mischief  and 
error,  in  proportion  as  the  blunders  of  the  learned  are 
diiRisod  among  the  ralgBr.**  ^  Vol.  sxill.  p.  608.] 
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but  die  origin  of  dueOiiig — and  *a  vnUJutiiee,* 
as  Lord  Bacon  calk  it  ?  It  is  the  fount  of 
the  modem  point  of  honour  in  what  the  laws 
can*t  or  tiKm  /  reach.  Every  man  is  liable  to 
it  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances 
or  place.  For  instance,  f  am  living  here  ex- 
posed to  it  daily,  for  I  have  happened  to 
make  a  powerful  and  unprinctplea  man  my 
enemv  ; — and  1  never  sleep  the  worse  for  it, 
or  ride  in  less  sotitanr  places,  because  pre- 
caution is  useless,  and  one  thinks  of  it  as  of 
a  disease  whidi  may  or  may  not  strike.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  those  here,  who,  if 
he  did,  would  *  live  to  think  on*t ;'  but  that 
would  not  awake  my  bones:  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  would,  were  they  once  at  rest.* 


LarrsBSaS. 


TO  MB.  MURBAY. 


**  You  will  have  now  received  all  the  acts, 
corrected,  of  the  Marino  Faliero.  What  you 
say  of  the '  bet  of  100  guineas '  made  by  some 
one  who  says  that  he  saw  me  last  week,  r^ 
minds  me  of  what  happened  in  1810 :  you 
can  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and  it  is  an  odd 
one. 

*'In  the  latter  end  of  1611,  I  met  one 
evening  at  the  AlfM  my  old  school  and  form 
fdlow,  (for  we  were  within  two  of  each 
other,  he  the  higher,  though  both  very  near 
the  top  of  our  remove,)  Peel,  the  Irish 
secretary.  He  told  me  that,  in  1810,  he 
met  me,  as  he  thought,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
but  we  passed  without  speaking.  He  men- 
tioned this,  and  it  was  denied  as  impossible, 
I  being  then  in  Turkey.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  he  pointed  out  to  his  brother  a 
person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  :  -— 
*  There, 'said  he,  'is  the  man  whom  I  took 
for  Byron. '  His  brother  instantly  answered, 
'  Why,  it  tf  Byron,  and  no  one  eLse.*  But 
thu  is  not  all :  —  I  was  teen  by  somebody  to 
wrke  down  my  name  amongst  the  enquirers 
after  the  Kmg's  health,  then  attacked  by 
insanity.  Now,  at  this  very  period,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  I  was  ill  of  a 
tlrong fever  at  Patras,  caught  in  the  marshes 
near  Olympia,  from  the  maUnia,  If  I  had 
died  there,  this  would  have  been  a  new 
ghost  story  for  you.  You  can  easily  make 
out  the  accuracy  of  this  from  Peel  himself, 
who  told  it  in  detail.  I  suppose  you  will  be 
of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius,  who  (denies  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but)  asserts  that 
from  the '  flying  off  the  surfiices  of  bodies 
perpetually,  these  surfitoes  or  cases,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire 
when  they  are  separated  from  it,  so  that  the 
shapes  and  shadows  of  both  the  dead  and 
absent  are  frequently  beheld.* 


& 


**  But  if  th^  are,  are 
waistcoats  abo  seen  ?  I  do  not  diabelievv 
that  we  may  be  two  by  some  uaconscioiis 
process,  to  a  certain  sign ;  but  which  of  these 
two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I  leave  yov 
to  decide.  I  only  hope  that  t^ciker  wie  be- 
haves like  a  gemman. 

**  I  widh  you  would  get  Peel  asked  how 
far  I  am  accurate  in  my  recoBectioa  of  what 
he  told  me ;  for  I  don't  like  to  say  soch 
thinss  without  authority. 

"I  am  not  suretbatlwasMi^ipoiniwidi; 
but  this  also  you  can  ascertam.  I  have 
written  to  you  such  letters  that  I  stop. 

••  Yours,  Ac 

"  P.  S. — Last  year  (m  June,  1819, 1  met 
at  Count  Mosti's,  at  Ferrara,  an  Italian  who 
asked  me  '  If  I  knew  Lord  Bvron?'  I  told 
him  no  (no  one  knows  himself,  ym  know). 
'  Then,'  says  he, '  I  do  ;  I  met  him  at  Naples 
the  other  day.'  I  pulled  out  my  card  and 
asked  him  if  that  was  the  way  he  spelt  his 
name  :  he  answered,  yer.  I  suspect  that  it 
was  a  blackguard  navy  surgeon  who  attended 
a  young  travelling  madam  about,  and  passed 
himself  for  a  lord  at  the  posthouses.  He 
was  a  vulgar  dog^quite  of  the  cock-pit  or- 
der—  and  a  precious  representative  t  must 
have  had  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so ;  but  I  don't 
know.  He  passed  himself  off  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  squired  about  a  Countess  *  *  (of 
this  place),  then  at  Venice,  an  ugl  v  battered 
woman,  of  bad  morals  even  for  Italy," 

LnrmSOS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Ravenna,  8bre  8».  ISflL 

''Foscolo's  letter  is  exactly  the  tlung 
wanted ;  firstly,  because  he  is  a  man  <^ 
genius  ;  and,  next,  because  he  is  an  Italian, 
and  therefore  the  best  judge  of  Italics. 
Besides, 


**  Ho*f  mora  n  antlqae 


UumaDsKMt 


that  is,  he  is  more  of  the  ancient  Clreek 
than  of  the  modem  Italian.  Though,  *  some- 
what,' as  Dugald  Dalgettv  says,  'too  wild 
and  sa/vage'  (like  *  l£>nald  of  the  Mist'), 
tis  a  wondernil  man,  and  my  friends  Hob- 
house  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him ;  and 
they  are  good  judges  of  men  and  of  Italian 
humanity. 

**  H«r6  are  In  all  two  wotthf  Tolcee  galo'd : 

Oiiford  sa3r8  it  is  good  'sterling  genuine 
English,'  and  Foscolo  says  that  l£e  cha- 
racters are  right  Venetian.  Shakspeare  and 
Otway  had  a  million  of  advantages  over  me, 
besides  the  incalculable  one  or  bek^  dead 
from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  having  been 
both  bom  blackguards  (which  arr  such 


I 
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attractions  to  the  gentle  liTtng  reader) ;  let 
me  then  preserre  the  only  one  which  I 
oould  posnbly  liaTe — that  of  having  been 
at  Vemce,  dnd  entered  more  into  tlra  local 
spirit  of  it.    I  claim  no  more. 

**  I  know  what  Foscolo  means  about  Calen- 
daro's  tpUting  at  Bertram ;  that*6  national -» 
the  objection,  I  mean.  The  Italians  and 
Fi«nch,  with  those  '  flags  of  abomination,' 
their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and 
here,  and  every  where  else*— in  your  face 
afanoBt,  and  therelbfe  o6^e<  to  it  on  the  stage 
nioofatmHar.  But  we  who  wpU  nowhere 
-*  but  in  a  man's  hce  when  we  grow  savage 
—  are  not  likely  to  feel  this.  Rememk^ 
Alaumger^  and  ICean*s  Sir  Giles  Overreach — 

••  Lord !  tkm$  I  |p<r  at  tlwe  and  thy  coaasd  I 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's 
(ace,  he  spits  at  him,  as  I  have  seen  the 
Mussulmans  do  upon  die  ground  when  they 
are  in  a  rage.  Again,  he  doet  not  mfact  de^ 
spise  Bertram,  though  he  affects  it — as  we 
al]  do,  when  angry  with  one  we  think  our 
inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed 
to  die  in  his  own  way  (although  not  afraid 
of  death)  ;  and  recollect  that  he  suspected 
and  hated  Bertram  from  the  first.  Israel 
Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and 
more  concentrated  fellow:  he  acts  upon 
principle  and  mptUte ;  Calendaro  upon  mpuke 
and  example* 

**  So  there's  argument  for  you. 

**  The  Doge  repeats ;  —  true,  but  it  is  from 
engrossing  passion,  and  because  he  sees  d^ 
ferent  persons,  and  is  always  obliged  to  recur 
to  the  cause  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His 
speeches  are  long:  —  true,  but  I  wrote  for 
tne  dosetf  and  on  the  French  and  Italian 
model  rather  than  yours,  which  I  think  not 
very  highly  o(  for  all  your  old  dramatists, 
who  are  lone  enough  too,  Ood  knows :  look 
into  any  of  Uiem. 

**  I  return  you  Fosoolo's  letter,  because  it 
alludes  also  to  his  private  affairs.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  such  a  man  in  straits,  because  I  know 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  were.  I  never 
met  but  three  men  who  would  have  held 
out  a  fiijger  to  me :  one  was  yourself,  the 
other  William  Bankes,  and  the  uird  a  noble- 
man long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the  first 
was  the  only  one  who  offered  it  while  I  realfy 
wanted  it ;  the  second  from  good  will — but 
I  was  not  in  need  of  Bankes's  aid,  and  would 
not  have  accepted  it  if  I  had  (though  I  love 
and  esteem  him) ;  and  the  third  — i 

**  So  you  see  that  I  have  seen  some  strange 
things  in  my  time.  As  for  your  own  ofi&, 
it  was  in  1815,  when  I  was  in  actual  uncer- 


>  TiMpansnph  la  loft  that  fanperfect  In  tb«  original. 
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tainty  of  five  ponnds.  I  r^ected  it ;  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  it,  although  you  probably 
have. 

'^P.  S.  —  Foscolo's  Ricciardo  was  lent, 
with  the  leaves  uncut,  to  some  Italians  now 
in  ville^giatura,  so  that  I  have  had  no  op- 
portumtj^  of  hearing  their  decision,  or  of 
reading  it.  They  seixed  on  it  as  Foscolo's, 
and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  p^- 

f$r  and  printing,  directly.  If  I  find  it  takes, 
will  reprint  it  here*  The  Italians  think  as 
highly  ot  Foscolo  as  they  can  of  any  man, 
divided  and  miserable  as  they  are,  and  with 
neither  leisure  at  present  to  read,  nor  head 
nor  heart  to  judge  o£  any  thing  but  extracts 
from  French  newi^apers  and  the  Lugano 
Gazette. 

**  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  like 
wolves  on  their  prey  in  pursuit,  onlv  waiting 
for  the  first  ialler  on  to  do  unutterable  things. 
They  are  a  great  world  in  chaos,  or  angels 
in  hell,  which  you  please ;  but  out  of  chaos 
came  Paradise,  and  out  of  hell  —  I  don't 
know  what ;  but  the  devil  went  in  there, 
and  he  was  a  fine  fellow  once,  you  know* 

**You  need  never  favour  me  with  any 
periodical  publication,  except  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly,  and  an  occasional  Blackwood  $  or 
now  and  then  a  Monthly  Review  ;  for  the 
rest  I  do  not  feel  curiosity  enough  to  look 
beyond  their  covers. 

*'  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  British  Roberts 
finely.  He  fellpredsely  into  the  glaring  trap 
laid  for  him.  It  was  inconceivalue  how  he 
could  be  so  absurd  as  to  think  us  serious 
with  him. 

"  Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to 
'Don  Juan'  in  these  canting  days,  any  law- 
yer might  oppose  my  guai^ian  right  of  my 
daughter  in  Cnancery,  on  the  plea  of  its  con- 
taining the  parody; — such  are  the  perils 
of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was  not  aware  oi  this 
at  the  time,  but  you  will  find  it  correct,  I 
believe ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels 
would  not  let  it  slip.  Now  I  prefer  my  child 
to  a  poem  at  any  time,  and  sd  should  you, 
as  having  half  a  dozen. 

"  Let  me  know  your  notions* 

"  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
Huntingdon  peerage  story,  you  wiU  see  how 
common  a  name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  days.  I  found  it  in  my  own  pedi- 
gree in  the  reign  of  John  and  Henry,  and 
gave  it  to  my  daughter.  It  was  also  the 
name  of  Charlemagne's  uster.  It  is  in  an 
early  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  llamech  :  and  I  suppose  Ada  is  the 
feminine  of  Adam*  It  is  short,  ancient,  vo- 
calic, and  had  been  in  my  fiunily ;  for  which 
reason  I  gave  it  to  my  daughter*" 
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LIFfi  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


]8dO. 


Lnmt  mu     TO  MB.  MUBSAT. 


*<  B^  land  and  sea  carria^^  a  considerable 
quantity  of  books  have  smved  i  and  I  am 
obliged  and  grateful :  but  '  medio  de  fonCe 
leporuffl,  sorpt  amari  aliquid,'  &c  Ac,  i 
wnich,  being  mterpreted,  means, 

«  r»  thukAil  for  jrour  books,  it&u  Morraji 
Bttfe  whj  not  MBd  8oott*t  MooatUirry  / 


& 


the  only  book  in  four  Mimg  volumes  I  would 
giTeabaioceok>  tosee — iMting  the  rest  of 
the  same  author,  and  an  occasional  Edinburah 
and  Quarterly,  as  brief  chroniclers  of  the 
times.  Instead  of  this,  here  are  Johnny 
Keats's  *  *  [p--aF-bed]  poetry,  and  three 
novels  by  God  knows  whom,  except  that 
there  is  P^  Holford's  name  to  one  of 
them  —  a  spmster  whom  I  thought  we  had 
sent  back  to  her  spinnmg.  Crayon^  is  very 
good ;  Hoj^s  Tales  rough,  but  baot,  and 
welcome. 

**  Books  of  travels  are  expensive,  and  I 
don*t  want  them,  bavins  travelled  aineadv  ; 
besides,  they  lie.  Thank  the  author  of '  Ilie 
Pjpofligate,a  Comedy,' for  his  (orhcr)present. 
Pny  send  me  no  more  poettv  but  what  is 
rare  and  decidedlv  tood.  There  is  such  a 
trash  of  ICeats  and  me  like  upon  my  tables, 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.  I  say 
nothing  against  your  parsons,  your  Smedleys 
and  your  Crolys  —  it  is  all  very  fine  —  but 
pray  dispense  me  from  the  pleasure-^ as 
also  from  Mrs.  Hemans.  Instead  of  poetry 
if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few  soda^wders, 
1  shall  be  delighted :  but  all  prose  (Imting 
travels  and  novels  not  by  Scott)  is  welcome, 
especially  Scott's  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  and 
so  on. 

**  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  sav  that '  Bemntende*  was  not 
really  of  the  TVn,  but  merely  Grtmd  ChanceUor^ 
a  separate  office  (although  important) :  it 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine.  The 
Doges  too  were  all  buritd  in  St,  MatVt  he 
fore  Fafiero.  It  is  mngular  that  when  his 
predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died,  the  Ten 
made  a  law  that  all  ^efiOwre  Doges  should 
be  hurled  wUh  their  JamiSes,  in  their  oum 
chnrehety  —^  one  would  think  by  a  kind  of  pre^ 
sffnUment,  So  that  all  that  is  said  of  nis  an- 
cestral Do^St  as  buried  at  St.  John's  and 
Paul's,  is  lutered  from  the  fact,  they  being  in 
St.  Marias,  Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put 
Editor  as  the  subscription  to  it. 

**  As  I  make  such  pretensions  to  acaumcy, 
I  should  not  like  to  be  turitted  even  widi  such 

1  [**  Hie  Skotcb  Bode  of  Oooflrof  Crmyoa,  Owt."  — 
(W— hingtoii  Irrlag.)] 

*  [**  lahoukl  maoummsA  your  not  paUlkblilt  thoproM. 
Itlatoo  l«toft>r«lieLottertoBob«tt,aniltlMttoBlMk- 


triies  on  that  aeoft.    Of  the  pIsQr  they  may 
say  what  they  pisase,  fant  not  ao  of  my 


**  1  omitted  Foscolo  in  aiy  liatof  Imm^ 

him  as  an  ItaSmm  in  genersl,  and  not  a  mere 
provincial  like  the  rest  %  and  as  an  imliaa  I 
nave  spoken  of  him  ib  the  pMbee  to  GaoSo 
4th  of  Chikle  HarokL 

"The  French  tnmsknion of  ns 1 11  omil 
oimil^ikeQtacmMai  but  I  don't  undentasid 
the  latter  and  hb  long  dimcTtalion  at  the 
end  about  the  Fauals.  Bacusehastei  Ofpo* 
litics  it  is  not  safe  to  speak,  but  nothing  is 
decided  as  ^et.  * 

"I  am  m  a  very  fierce  humour  at  not 
having  Scott's  Monastery.  You  tureiooBbe- 
ral  in  quantity,  and  somewhat  carckss  of  the 
quali^,  of  your  missives.  All  the  Qaarier' 
&es  (four  in  number)  I  had  had  before  firom 
you,  and  two  of  the  Edinbuighs ;  but  no 
matter ;  we  shall  have  new  ones  by  and  by. 
No  more  Keats,  I  entreat :  — fiay  mm  alive ; 
if  some  of  you  don't,  I  must  skin  him  mysel£ 
There  is  no  bearing  the  drivdling  idiotism 
of  die  manikin. 

^'I  don't  feel  hiclined  to  care  fiirther 
about  '  Don  Juan.'  What  do  you  think  a 
very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  me  the  other 
dajr  ?  She  had  read  It  In  the  Frendi,  and 
paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  draw* 
BACKS,  upon  It.  r  answered  that  what  she 
said  was  true,  but  diat  I  suspected  it  would 
live  longer  than  Ghilde  Harold.  '  Ah  but 
(said  she)  /  would  roAer  have  ike  fame  «f 
ChUde  Harold  for  ikree  years  ikon  an  immob- 
^tALiTY  of  Don  Juan  I*  The  truth  is  that  if  « 
TOO  TRUB,  and  the  women  hate  every  thin^ 
which  strips  off  the  tinsd  of  sentiment  s  and 
they  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  them  of  their 
weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did 
not  hate  De  Chrammonts  Memoirs  for  the 
same  reason  x  even  Lady  Oxford  used  to 
abuse  them. 

**  Rose's  work  >  I  never  recnved.  It  was 
seised  at  Venice.  Such  is  the  liberality  of 
the  Huns,  with  their  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  they  dare  not  let  such  a  volume 
as  his  drculate." 


LBTTsm  »S.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

*•  BcvniM,  tbfv  ISO,  iMOk 

"The  'Abbot'  has  just  arrived:  many 
thanks ;  as  also  for  the  Monattery'^^uiien 
you  sendU  !  1 1 

wood  !•  too  egodttleal,  and  RobbooM  aent  ion  It.  esMpt 

Um  port  about  Popo,  whkli  ft  tniUi,  aad  v«i7  good.**— 10*3 
*  [Mr.  WIUiMii  Stewart  Rooo'a  *■  Lattari  flroM  tho 
North  ofltaly.**] 
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^  Hie  Abbot  will  Iwve  a  more  tfaan  ordi- 
narf  tnlerat  forme,  for  an  ancestor  of  mine 
by  nie  mothcr't  nde^  Sir  J.  Gordon  of  Oudht^ 
the  faancboiiiest  of  \am  day,  died  on  a  tfcaroU 
ak  Aberdaes  fi>r  hit  kiyakky  to  Mary,  of  whom 
he  was  aa  impnted  panunour  as  wall  as  her 
rdatiom  His  late  was  much  oommcated  on 
ia  the  Ghronioles  of  the  tisMS.  Iflnnstalce 
not,  ha  had  somstfaing  So  do  with  her  esci^ 
from  Loch  Leven,  or  iHtfa  her  captinty 
there.!  But  this  you  wiQ  know  better 
Uian  I. 

**  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  bnt 
vestefday.  I  saw  it  in  my  way  to  England 
m  1796»  being  thea  ten  years  of  a^.  Mv 
mother,  who  was  as  haughty  as  Lucifer  with 
her  descent  from  the  Stuarts,  and  her  right 
line,  from  the  old  Gordons,  not  the  Seijion 
Oordons,  as  she  cfisdamfbUy  termed  the  ^ncal 
branch,  told  me  the  story,  always  reminding 
me  how  superior  her  Gordons  were  to  the 
southern  Byrons,  notwithstanding  our  Nor- 
man, and  always  masculine  descent,  which 
has  never  \apaei  into  a  female,  as  my  mother's 
Qoidons  had  done  in  her  own  person. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  so  often  lately, 
that  the  brevity  of  this  will  be  welcome. 

"Yours,  ace.- 


808.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

•*  BaTenna,  8bre  IT^,  isao. 

"  Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino 
Faliero  to  Goethe.  Query, — is  his  title  J?<»- 
f«m  or  not  ?<  I  think  yes.  Let  me  know  your 
opinion,  and  so  forth* 

••  P.  S.  —  Let  me  know  what  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  you  have  decided  about  the  two 
pro*e  letters  and  their  publication. 

"  I  enclose  vou  an  Italian  abstract  of  the 
German  translator  of  Manfred's  Appendix, 
in  which  you  will  perceive  quotea  what 
Goethe  says  of  the  whole  body  of  English 
poetry  (and  not  of  me  in  particular).  On 
this  the  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  will 
perceive,  though  I  had  thought  of  it  before, 
for  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  man.** 

The  very  singular  Deification  transmitted 
with  this  letter  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  reached 
the  hands  of  the  illustrious  German,  It  is 
written  in  the  poet's  most  whimsical  and 
mocking  mood ;  and  the  unmeasured  severity 
poured  out  in  it  upon  the  two  favourite  ob- 
jects of  his  wrath  and  ridicule  compels  me 


1  CSee|Mff»  Latt«r  896.] 

'  COoflthewu  ennobled,  hcvtaf  the  rmpraflxfid  to  hii 
iMne,  Safe  never  rtodvad  the  tltfa  of  Btfoo.] 
*  [A  work  entitled  **A  Blograpbkel  Dictlon«7  of 


to  deprive  the  reader  of  soma  of  its  moat 


«  DBDiCAf  lOK  TO  BAROK  COBTHB.Ac.Ac.  ftc. 

"  Sir,  —  Li  the  Appendix  to  an  Enj^h 
work  lately  translated  mto  German  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  a  judgment  of  yours  upon 
Endish  poetry  is  quotad  as  follows  t  *  That 
in  English  poetrv,  great  g^ihis,  universal 
power,  afeehn^  of  profimdity,  with  sufficient 
tendeiness  and  force,  are  to  be  found  ;  but 
that  altogether  the$e  do  not  emtetHute  foeUi 
&e,  &c. 

**  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  felling  into 
a  great  mistake*  This  opinion  of  yours  only 
proves  that  the' 2Xe<JoMry^!7lm  Ukotuand 
MvmgEngMAuthon^^hui  not  been  translated 
into  German.  You  will  have  read,  in  your 
friend  Schlegel's  version,  the  dialogue  in 
Macbeth-- 

**  *  There  ire  Am  iAomamT/ 
lfacM».     Oe4M,TiUelnt 

iNKAert,  dr.* 


& 


Kow,  of  these  'ten  thousand  authors,^  there 
are  actually  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  poets,  all  fdive  at  this  moment,  what- 
ever their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksdlers 
well  know;  and  amongst  these  there  are 
several  who  possess  a  £u  greater  reputation 
than  mine,  although  considerably  less  than 
yours.  It  is  owii^  to  this  neglect  on  the 
part  of  your  German  translators  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  works  of  *  *  *. 
"  There  is  also  another,  named  •  *  •  «, 
"  I  mention  thesepoets  by  way  of  sample 
to  enli^ten  you.  They  form  but  two  bricks 
of  our  Babel,  (Windsor  bricks,  by  the  way,) 
but  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 
"  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  '  the  pre* 
dominant  character  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  present  English  poetry  is  a  ditgtut  and 
amtempt  for  life.'  But  I  rather  suspect  that 
by  one  single  work  of  proMe^  ifou  yourself 
have  excited  a  greater  contempt  for  life  than 
all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  ever 
were  written.  Madame  de  Stael  savs,  that 
'  Werther  has  occasioned  more  suicides  than 
the  most  beautiful  woman ;'  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  he  hais  put  more  individuals  out 
of  this  world  than  I^fapoleon  himself,  except 
in^  the  way  ofliis  profession.  Perhaps,  Illus- 
trious Sir,  the  acrimonious  Judgment  passed 
by  a  cdebrated  northern  joumaH  upon  you 
in  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general, 
has  lather  indisposed  you  towards  English 


LlTfaif  Autfaore  of  Greet  Britefai  end  Irelend/'  and  de- 
dlceted  to  the  Prince  Begent,  appeared  in  ISIS.] 

«  C8m  w  attkleoB  Goetbe*e  •*  Aue  llelnen  LrtMa.**  As* 
in  the  BAatarsh  Ber*  tqL  uH.  eiidzvMI.) 
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poetry  as  well  ee  criticim.  Bat  you  must 
not  repurd  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom 
good-natured  fellows,  considering  their  two 
professions,  —  taking  up  the  law  in  court, 
and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can 
more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfeir  iudgment, 
in  your  particular,  than  1  do ;  and  I  so  ex- 
pressed myself  to  your  friend  Schlegel,  in 
1816,  at  Copnet. 

^  In  behalf  of  my  'ten  thousand'  liying 
brethren,  and  of  myself  I  have  thus  far 
taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  with 
regard  to 'English  poetry' in  general,  and 
which  merited  notice,  beoiuse  it  was  tovss. 

*'My  principal  object  in  addressing  you 
was  to  testify  my  sincere  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  a  man,  who,  for  hair  a  century,  has 
led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  first  literary 
character  of  his  age. 

"  You  have  been  fortunate.  Sir,  not  only 
in  the  writings  which  have  illustrated  your 
name,  but  in  the  name  itself,,  as  being  suffi- 
ciently musical  for  the  articulation  of  pos- 
terity. In  this  you  have  the  advantage  of 
some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names 
would  perhaps  be  inunortal  also  —  if  any 
body  could  pronounce  them. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  b^  this 
apparent  tone  of  levity,  thatTam  wanting  in 
intentional  respect  towards  you  ;^  but  3iis 
will  be  a  mistake  :  I  am  always  flippant  in 
prose.  Considering  you,  as  I  really  and 
warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your  own, 
and  with  most  other  nations,  to  be  by  far 
the  first  literary  character  which  has  existed 
in  Europe  since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  I 
felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe  to  you  the 
following  work,  —  ao^  as  being  either  a  tn^ 
gedy  or  a  poem,  (for  I  cannot  pronounce 
upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  th6 
other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  and  admiration  from  a  foreigner  to 
die  man  who  has  been  hailed  in  Germany 

'  THE  SBEAT  GOBTBE.' 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  With  the  truest  respect, 
**  Your  most  obe^lient  and 
••  Very  humble  servant, 
•*  Byron. 

«*  lUTenna,  Sbra  M^  1890. 

**  P.  8. '^  I  nercdve  that  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a  great  struggle 
about  what  they  call  'Classical*  and  *  Roman-- 
tic,* — terms  which  were  not  subjects  of 
classification  in  England,  at  least  whoi  I 


1  [I  had  mUUkan  Uie  name  of  tiie  ladj  ha  Inqiilrad 
r,aiidraportadhartohimatdaad;  But,oaU»araeilpt 
of  ttM  abora  latlar,  1  diaoorarad  that  his  corfaipoDdant 


left  it  four  or  ftve  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
BncUdi  scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope 
and  Swift,  but  the  reason  was  that  tiiey 
themselves  did  not  know  how  to  write  estfaer 
prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thooghc  tiiem 
worth  making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  nere  may 
be  something  of  the  kind  sprung  up  lately, 
but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  bdieve  it.** 


CHAPTBB  XU 
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3' 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 

•*  BaTaona,  Odobar  17.  Ism. 

"  You  owe  me  two  letters — pay  them.  I 
want  to  know  what  you  are  about.  TTie 
summer  is  over,  and  you  will  ^  back  to 
Paris.  Apropos  of  Paris,  ft  was  not  Sophia 
Gail,  but  Sophia  Gay — ^^the  English  word 
Gay  —  who  was  my  correspondenL  >  Can 
you  tell  who  she  is,  as  you  did  of  the  de- 
funct •  •  ? 

**  Have^ou  gone  on  with  your  poem  ?  I 
have  received  the  French  of  mine.  Only 
think  of  being  traduced  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  such  an  abominable  travesty  I  It  is 
usefess  to  rail,  but  one  can't  help  it. 

"  Have  you  got  my  Memoir  copied  ?  I 
have  bestm  a  continuation.  Shall  I  send  it 
you,  as  rar  as  it  is  gone  ? 

"  I  can't  say  any  thing  to  vou  about  Italy» 
for  the  Government  here  look  upon  me  witk 
a  suspicious  eye,  as  I  am  well  inicMvied. 
Pretty  fellows  f —  as  if  I,  a  solitary  stranger^ 
could  do  any  mischief.  It  is  because  I  am 
fond  of  rifle  and  pistol  shoodng,  I  believe ; 
for  they  took  the  alarm  at  the  quantitv  of 
cartridges  I  consumed, — the  wiseacres  f 


Madama  Sophia  Gay,  bdoUmt  of  tha 
aDd  Imutf,  Madaiaolaalla  Odpfaine  Gaj,} 
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You  don't  deserre  a  long  letter  --nor  a 
letter  at  all — for  yoiir  silence.  You  have 
got  a  new  Bourbon  >,  it  seems,  whom  they 
have  christened  '  Dieu«donn^;' — perhaps 
the  honour  of  the  present  maj  be  disputecL 
Did  you  write  the  good  lines  on  i  the 
Laker? 

*'  The  Queen  has  made  a  pretty  theme  for 
the  journals.  Was  there  ever  such  evidence 
pubUshed  ?  Why  it  is  worse  than  *  Little's 
Poems '  or '  Don  Juan. '  If  you  don't  write 
soon,  I  will '  make  you  a  speech.* 

**  Yours,  &c.* 

LBTTn  SM.       TO  MR.  HVRRAT. 

«•  RaTenna,  8br«  ^BP,  ISflO. 

'*  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lady 
Byron.    It  is  on  business. 

"  In  thanking  you  for  the  Abbot,  I  made 
lour  grand  mistakes.  Sir  John  Gordon  was 
not  of  Gight,  but  of  Booagicht,  and  a  son  of 
Huntley's.  He  suflered  «ot  for  his  loyalty, 
but  in  an  insurrection.  He  had  noihing  to 
do  with  Loch  Leven,  having  been  dead  scwae 
time  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's  confine- 
ment :  and,  fourthly,  I  am  not  sure  diat  he 
was  the  Queen's  paramour  or  no,  for  Robert- 
son does  not  allude  to  this,  though  Walter 
ScoU  does,  in  the  list  he  gives  of  her  admirers 
(as  unfortunate)  at  the  close  of  The  Abbot.' 

'*  I  must  have  made  all  these  mistakes  in 
recollecting  my  mother's  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, althoi^  she  was  more  accurate  than  I 
am,  beine  precise  upon  points  of  genealogy, 
like  all  the  aristocratical  Scotch.  She  had 
a  long  list  of  ancestors,  like  Sir  Lucius 
OTrigger's,  most  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
Uie  old  Scotch  Chronicles,  Spalding,  &c.  in 
arms  and  doing  mischiefl  I  remenSer  well 
TOSsing  Loch  Leven,  as  well  as  the  Queen's 
Ferry  :  we  were  on  x>ur  way  to  England  in 
1798.  Yours. 

'*  You  had  better  not  publish  Bbckwood 
and  the  Roberts'  prose,  except  what  regards 
Pope  ;  —you  have  let  the  time  slip  by." 

1  [TbeDulbeofBourdeaiu,baniUi«SiHhof  S«p(iinbar 

isao.] 

s  [It  bu  since  been  Introduced  Into  the  complete 
etfltiott  of  Lord  Byron's  Worlu  (see  p.  800.  )t  mdls  cba- 
raeterised  bj  the  Qiuurterly  ReHewers  m  ''one  of  the 
ineit  flpedmeiif  of  BngUsh  prow  produoed  in  this  or 
in  any  precediof  tine."] 

s  While  these  sbeeU  are  passing  through  the  press,  a 
printed  statement  has  been  transmitted  to  me  by  Lady  Noel 
Byron,  which  the  reader  will  find  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix (first  Edit) 

«  Mr.  Galignaal  had  applied  to  Lord  Byron  with  the 
view  of  procuring  from  him  sach  legal  right  over  those 
works  of  his  Lordship  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the 
jote  publisher  hi  Franee,  as  would  enable  him  to  prevent 
others.  In  Itature,  from  osarptaig  the  same  prlTll*^ 

•  [taaptnpUet  entitled  **  The  loytriahto  Principles 


krtMA->iM.M*M 
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The  Pan^hlet  in  answer  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  here  mentioned,  was  occauoned 
by  an  article  in  that  work,  entitled  *'  Remarks 
on  Don  Juan, "  and  though  put  to  press  by 
Mr.  Murray,  was  never  published.  The 
writer  in  the  Magazine  having,  in  reference 
to  certain  passages  in  Don  Juan,  taken  occa- 
sion to  pass  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
author's  matrimonial  conduct,  Lord  Byron, 
in  his  reply,  enters  at  some  length  into  that 
nainfhl  sucgect;  and  his  defence, «  —  if  de- 
fence it  can  be  called,  where  there  lias  never 
yet  been  any  definite  charge )  —  will  be  pe» 
rused  with  strong  interest. 

Lrtbb  B06.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

■*  RaTenna,  9bre  4. 1690. 

"  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Ghdignani  the 
enclosed  letters,  duplicates  and  receipts, 
which  will  explain  themselves. «  As  the 
poems  are  your  property  by  purchase,  ri^t, 
and  justice,  all  maUen  ^pubSceUionf  &c,  &c. 
are  for  you  to  decide  upon,  I  know  not  how 
far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  Galignani's  re» 
quest  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
would  not  be  honest.  In  case  you  choose  to 
arrange  with  him,  I  enclose  toe  permits  to 
you,  and  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
business  altogether.  I  sign  them  merely  to 
enable  you  to  exert  the  power  you  justly 
possess  more  properly.  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  farther,  except,  in  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Galignani,  to  state  that  the  letters, 
&c.  &c,  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes 
thereof. 

"  If  you  can  check  these  fordgn  pirates, 
do ;  if  not,  put  the  i)ermissive  papers  in  the 
fire.  I  can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever, 
but  to  secure  to  you  your  property. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.&  —  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quarterly 
just  arrived :  Mr.  Bowles  shall  be  answered ; 
-^he  is  not  qtdte  correct  in  his  statement 
about  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers. ^    They  si:q>port  Pope,   I  see,  in  the 

of  Poetrjr,'*  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  occasioned  bgr 
his  masterly  Tindication  of  Pope  in  the  ilnt  volume  of  his 
Specimens  of  British  Poets. — **  It  Is  with  pain  we  haTe 
so  long  witnessed  the  attacks  on  the  moral  and  poetical 
character  of  this  great  poet  by  the  last  two  of  his 
•dItorB.  WartoB,  who  ilrst  entered  the  list,  though  not 
unwilling  to  wound,  exhibits  oocasloaally  some  of  the 
oourtesy  of  the  andeot  chivalry ;  but  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  possesses  thecontest  d  Foutraneef  with 
the  appearance,  thon^  not  with  the  reality,  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  It  had  been  more  honourable  in  this 
gentleman,  with  his  known  pr^tudlMs  against  this  dass 
of  poetry,  in  which  Pope  will  always  remain  unrivalled, 
to  have  declined  the  oOoe  of  editor,  than  to  attempt  to 
spread  among  new  generations  of  readers  themost  unb- 
Tourable  and  the  roost  unjust  impressloos  of  thePoet  and 
of  ttie  MaD.'*^<lii«f<.  Jlee.  vol.  xzilL  p.  407.] 
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QMrteriji  let  than  Mmmae  to  do  m  it 
it  ft  ib,  m  ft  ahaine,  wid  a  ifaMMtiofi  to  thiak 
that  Pflfir  /  /  dioaid  neqoireit  *•  but  ho  doM. 
Those  odaenUe  MoiiBtebftnka  of  tfao  dfty,  tho 


poct«»  diMraee  rhf.mefivee  aad  deny  God  hi 
'  K  damn  Pope, 


the 


pftfiff^  ftftdftlMoet  of 


/kmiUem  of 


TO  JOL  M OOBB» 


Miiiilfcifi.HM^ 

*  Thftflki  fer  yoor  letter,  whieh  hath  eome 
•ooiewhftt  eoathrely  i  b«t  better  late  than 
nerer.  Of  it  eiioo.  Hr.  Gahgnani,  of  the 
Pren,  hath,  it  Menu,  been  sup^f^anted  and 
sub-pirated  by  tmMhrr  Paritun  publkhfr, 
who  has  andadoMsly  printed  an  edition  of 
L,  B.  's  works,  at  the  ultra-libend  price  of 
ten  francs  aad  (as  Galignani  piteously  oIk 
serves)  eight  francs  onl^  lor  DookseUers! 
'  horresco  referens.'  Think  of  a  man's  wkole 
works  producing  ao  little  I 

"  Gslignani  sends  me,  post  haste,  a  per- 
mission for  Mm,  frpM  mt,  to  publish.  Sec.  Ac 
which  permU  I  nave  rigned  and  sent  to  Bfr. 
Murray  of  Albemarle  Street.  ¥^11  you  ex- 
pbin  to  O.  thmt  I  have  no  ri({ht  to  diroose  of 
Murray's  works  widioat  his  leave  r  and 
therefore  I  most  refer  him  to  BI.  to  get  the 
permit  out  of  liis  daws — no  easy  matter,  I 
suspect.  I  have  written  to  6.  to  say  as 
much  ;  but  a  word  of  mouth  from  a  'great 
brother  author'  would  convince  him  t&st  I 
eonld  not  honestly  have  compiled  with  his 
wish,  though  I  mi^^t  legally.  What  I  could 
do  I  have  done,  via.  signed  the  warrant  and 
sent  it  to  Murray.  Let  the  do[js  divide  the 
carcass,  if  it  is  kdled  to  their  iikmg. 

"  I  am  g^  of  your  cfngrsm.  It  is  odd 
that  we  should  both  let  our  wits  run  away 
with  our  sentiments  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  both  Queen's  men  at  bottom.  But  there 
is  no  resisting  a  dincfa-^-it  is  so  clever  1 
Apropos  of  that*i-we  have  a  'diphthoqg'also 
in  this  jpart  of  the  world— not  a  Greeks  but 
a  Spamtk  one — do  y<^  understand  me?-^ 
which  is  about  to  blow  up  the  whole  alphi^ 
bet.  It  was  first  pronounced  at  Nwles,  and  is 
sprea<fing  ;  but  we  are  nearer  the  baxbsrians, 
who  are  in  sreat  force  on  the  Po,  and  will 
pass  it,  with  3ie  first  legitimate  pretext. 

'*  There  wiU  be  the  <tevil  to  ])ftv,  and  there 
is  no  saying  who  will  or  who  will  not  be  set 
down  in  his  bilL  If  '  honour  should  come 
tmlooked  for '  to  any  of  vour  acquaintance* 
make  a  Melody  of  it,  that  his  ghost,  like  poor 
Yorick's,  ma^  have  the  satisfietion  of  being 
plaintively  pitied-^ or  still  miwe  nobly  com* 
memorated,  like '  Oh  breathe  not  his  name. ' 
In  case  you  should  not  think  him  worth  it, 
here  is  a  Chant  for  you  instead  — 


toagMfsra 

IM  U«  oov*nt  far  Chft  •rkto  aaisUMNnt 
JUot  him  tfalBk  of  tte  glQriet  of  GvMce  tiMl  of 
And  ffet  knodi'd  on  Uie  hmd  |br  hb  tebovra. 


lb  do  goodto  annktaid  It  Oh  ddralroaf  plia, 

btlto  fcr  friwdnm  wlwrwqr  yoo  — , 
Aad,  ITaat  ihot  or  htiV'd.  ]«Mll  i 


**  So  you  have  gotten  the  letter  of  *  Epi* 
grams  '—I  am  glad  of  it.  You  will  not  be 
so,  for  I  shall  send  you  more.  Here  is  one 
I  wrote  for  the  endorsement  of '  the  Deed  of 
Sepuation'  in  1816 ;  but  the  lawyen  oljected 
to  It,  as  superfluous.  It  was  written  as  we 
were  gettinij  up  the  signing  and  sealiiig.  *  * 
has  theongmaL 


to  AeDeed  ff 
18ia 


AeAprilifm^ 


& 


saa 


assise 


A 
•Tp 

And 


I 


IOL...M.., 
tte  vow  yon  pMsid  to  M^ 
'•  «auietl7  whit  *m  vofOu 


'*  For  the  annivcrsarv  of  January  2.  Itfl, 
I  have  a  small  gratefiu  antiripation,  which, 
in  case  of  accident,  I  add — 

**  7b  Pendepe,  Jmmmy  fi.  1681. 

**  TUada]r,oraOoardiui,bMdoiM 
The  wont  Ibr  IM  and  foa : . 
'TiaiMl  9iM  jnewi  rfaot  w«  w«ff«  mm^ 
AuAJIm  tlBoe  w«  wm  !«•• 

**  Pray  excuse  all  this  nonsense  i  for  I 
must  talk  nonsense  just  now,  for  fear  of  wan- 
dermg  to  more  serious  topics,  which,  in  the 

present  state  of  things,  is  not  safe  by  ft  fore^ 
post. 

I*  I  told  you  m  mv  last,  that  I  had  been 
going  on  with  the  '  Memoirs, '  and  have  got 
as  nr  as  twelve  more  sheets.  Butlsnqiect 
they  will  be  interrupted.  In  tiut  case  I  witt 
send  them  on  by  post,  though  I  feelremonie 
at  making  a  firioiapay  so  ouich  for  postage, 
for  wo  can't  firank  here  beyond  the  (nmtier. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  bear  of  the  event  of 
the  Queen's  concern,,  As  to  the  ultimate 
effect,  the  most  inevitable^ one  to  you  and 
me  Af  thev  and  we  live  so  long)  will  be  that 
the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss  Bmns  will  Br»> 
sent  us  with  a  mat  variety  of  grandchildren 
by  different  fiitfaers. 

"  Pray,  where  did  you  get  hold  of  Qoethe*s 
Florentine  husband-killing  story  ?  Upon  such 
matters,  in  general,  I  may  say,  with  Beaa 
Clincher,  in  reply  to  Errand's  wife  — 

'"Oh  the  villain, he  hath  murdered  my 
poor  Timothy! 
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^•Cimeker.  Dumi  jour  Tfanotkyl  — I 
tdl  you,  woman,  your  hosband  has  murdered 
me — he  has  carried  away  my  fine  jubilee 
clothes." 

"  So  Bowles  has  been  telliiig  a  story^  too 
(*t  is  in  the  Quarterly),  about  the  woods  of 
*  Madeira,'  and  so  forth.  I  shall  be  at  Bowles 
Qgain,  if  be  is  not  ^piiet.  He  mis-states,  or 
mistakes,  in  a  point  or  two.  The  paper  is 
finished,  and  so  is  the  letter. 

••  Yours,  &c." 


hamm  88S.      TO  MR.  MURBAT. 

**  RaTvona,  91m  9^.  ItM. 

'*  The  talent  you  approve  of  is  an  amiable 
one,  and  might  prore  a  'national  service,' 
but  unfortunately  I  must  be  angrjr  with  a 
man  befoie  I  dntw  his  rsal  portrait  i  and  I 
can't  deal  in  'generabj  so  that  I  trust  never 
to  have  provocation  enough  to  make  a  QoU 
lery.  u*  fhe  person'  had  not  by  many  little 
dirty  sneaking  traits  provoked  it»  I  should 
have  been  flilmt,  though  I  had  oUerved  him. 
Here  follows  an  alteration :  put — 

•*  Deril  with  tuck  dellgbt  In  damning, 
That  If  at  the  resurrection 
Uato  him  the  free  ^eotion 
Of  bto  ftKinre  ooold  be  given, 
'TwoaM  be  rather  UeU  than  Heaven  \ 

that  is  to  say,  if  these  two  new  lines  do  not 
too  much  lengthen  out  and  weaken  the  ami- 
ability of  the  origfaial  thought  and  expressioa 
You  nave  a  discretionary  power  about  show  - 
ing.  I  should  think  that  Croker  would  not 
cKsfelirii  a  sij^  of  these  light  little  humorous 
ddngs,  and  may  be  indulged  now  and  then. 

'*  why,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  can  back  a  horse  and  fire  a  pis- 
tol '  without  thinking  or  blinking '  like  Migor 
Storseon ;  I  have  fed  at  times  for  two  months 
together  on  sheer  biseuit  and  water  (without 
metcqphor ) ;  I  can  get  over  seventy  or  e^ty 
miles  a  imyrMM^  post,  and  noimfi^e  at  a 
strateh,  as  at  Venioe,  in  1816^  or  at  least  I 
coM  dOf  Mid  have  done  it  onob. 

**  I  know  Henry  Matdiews »:  he  is  the 
image,  to  the  very  voice,  of  his  brother 
Chiffles,  only  darker — his  lough  his  in  par- 
ticular.   The  first  time  I  ever  met  hhn  was 

s  t8«e  F^rqabar't  *'  Cenftane  Covfle,  or  a  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee,"  act  iT.iclO 


*  [Henry  Mfltthevt 
beceue  a  feOow  of  Unrt  College,  CMBbridge.  In  ISIT 
he  left  Bagiand  on  aoBPont  of  lU  heelth,  aad  on  Uaratvm 
in  ISM  pnblbhedhieweU-kaowB  *«Diai7ofanbMraUd." 
In  1821  he  was  a|»polnt«d  Adrooete  Fifcal  of  Ceyloo,  and 
in  1887  was  promoted  to  the  Bench  of  the  SoprMM 
Comt  of  lodicatore  In  that  Island ;  whero  he  died.  May  10. 
ISH,  In  his  llilrtp^elghth  year.] 


& 


in  Scrope  Davlei^  rooms  after  his  brother's 
death,  and  I  nearly  dropped,  thinking  that  it 
was  his  ghost.  I  have  also  dined  with  him 
in  his  rooms  at  King's  CoHege.  Hobhouse 
once  purposed  a  sunilar  Memoir ;  but  I  am 
afirsid  that  the  letters  of  Charles's  com* 
spondence  with  me  (which  are  at  Wlutton 
with  my  other  papers)  would  hardly  do  for 
the  pubUc  s  for  our  lives  were  not  over  strict, 
and  our  letters  somewhat  lax  upon  most 
subjects,  s 

^  Last  week  I  sent  you  a  eorrsspoadence 
wkh  Galignani,  and  some  documents  on  your 
property.  You  have  now,  I  think,  an  op* 
poitunity  Kj/ickeohmg^  or  at  least  UiidUng,  those 
^Vvafll  fepubHoathiu,  You  may  let  aU  your 
authors  publish  what  they  please  agahut  me 
and  iNtae.  A  publisher  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  responsiUe  for  all  the  works  that  issue 
ftom  his  printer's. 

"^The  'White  Ladv  of  Avend'  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  a  retd  teeU  mutkenHotded  ('  Donna 
Bianca')  White  Lad;^  of  Cohdto,  or  spectre 
in  the  Marca  Trivigiana,  who  has  been  re* 
peatodly  seen.  There  is  a  man  (a  hunts- 
man) now  alive  wlio  saw  her  also.  Hoppner 
could  tell  you  all  about  her,  and  so  can  Rose 
perfaaps^ssI  mvself  have  no  dondii  of  the  fiKSt, 
histoncal  and  spectral.*  She  always  ap* 
peered  on  particular  occanons,  before  the 
deaths  of  ttie  fiunUy,  &c.  &c.  I  heard  Ma- 
dame Benaoni  say,  that  she  knew  a  gentle* 
man  who  had  seen  her  cross  his  room  at 
Colalto  Gastle.  Hoppner  saw  and  spoke 
with  the  huntsman  who  met  her  at  the  cnase, 
and  never  humted  afterwards.    She  was  a 

a  attendant,  who,  one  day  dressing  the 
r  of  a  Countess  Colalto,  was  seen  by  her 
mistress  to  smile  upon  her  husband  in  the 
glass.  The  Countess  had  her  shut  up  in  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  like  Constance  de  B^ 
vertey.  Ever  after,  A»  haunted  them  and 
all  the  Cobdtos.  She  is  described  as  very 
beautiful  and  fiur.   It  is  well  authentieated.'' 


LsTm  809.       TO  MB.  HURRAY. 

•*  BaTenaa,  SbM  IIP,  l«W. 

'<  The  death  of  Waited  is  a  shock  to  the 
— teeth,  as  well  as  to  the  feefings  of  all*who 

*  Here  IbHow  some  details  respecting  hlslHend  Charles 
Skinner  Matthears,  which  ha;?«alfaadj  heen  glren  In  this 
wor^    [Sea  emA^  p.  SO*] 

<  The  ghast-sftorf.  In  whkh  he  have  profossea  such 
sertoua  belief,  fiinns  the  rahlect  of  one  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
beautlfVil  Italian  sketches.  Sea  "  Ital$,**  pt.  43.  edit.  183Q. 

»CThe  ftshlonahlademift  of  OU  BnrUagten  Street. 
*<  Went,"  says  Lord  Byroo,  *'  to  Waite's.  Teeth  all  right 
and  white ;  bathe  sajs  that  I  grind  them  in  my  sleep,  snd 
chip  the  edges."— Jbtiraoi;  1814.3 
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knew  him.  Good  God,  he  and  Bldhe^  both 
sone  I  I  left  them  both  in  the  mott  robust 
health,  and  little  thought  of  the  national  loss 
in  so  short  a  time  as  five  years.  They  were 
both  as  much  superior  to  Wellington  in  ra- 
tional creatoess,  as  he  who  preserres  the 
hair  and  the  teeth  is  preferable  to  the  'bloody 
blustering  warrior'  who  ^ains  a  name  by 
breaking  heads  and  knocking  out  grmders. 
Who  succeeds  him  ?  Where  is  tootb^wder 
mi/tf  and  yet  efficacious  —  where  is  Imetew 
—  where  are  clearing  rooU  and  bmtdiiei  now 
to  be  obtained  ?  ifay  obtain  what  infbrai- 
ation  you  can  upon  these  '  TWculan  Ques* 
tiona.'  My  jaws  ache  to  think  on't  Foor 
fellows  I  I  anticipated  seeing  both  again  ; 
and  yet  they  are  gone  to  that  place  where 
both  teeth  and  hair  last  longer  than  they  do 
in  this  life.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  graves 
opened,  and  always  perceived,  that  whatever 
was  gone,  the  teeth  and  kmr  remained  with 
those  who  had  died  with  them.  Is  not  this 
odd  ?  They  go  the  very  first  things  in  ^onM, 
and  vet  last  the  longest  in  the  dust,  if  peofrfe 
will  but  die  to  preserve  them  I  It  is  a  quen^ 
life,  and  a  queer  death,  that  <^  mortals.  \^ 

**  I  knew  that  Waite  had  married,  but  little 
thought  that  the  other  decease  was  so  soon 
to  overtake  him.  Then  he  was  such  a  de- 
light, such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  jewel  of  a  man  I 
There  is  a  tailor  at  Bologna  so  like  himi  and 
also  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  Do  not 
neglect  this  commission.  Who  or  what  can 
rq>lace  him  ?    What  mvs  the  public  ? 

"  I  remand  you  the  Frefiuie.  Don^t  forget 
that  the  Italian  extract  firom  the  CSuronicle 
must  be  trantlatecU  With  regard  to  what 
you  say  of  retouchins  the  Juans  and  the 
Hints,  It  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  cm't  forbith, 
1  am  like  the  tiger  (in  poesy),  if  I  miss  the 
first  spring,  I  go  growling  back  to  my  jungle. 
There  is  no  second  i  I  can't  correct ;  J  can't, 
and  I  won't.  Nobody  ever  succeeds  in  it, 
great  or  small.  Tasso  remade  the  whole  of 
his  Jerusalem ;  but  who  ever  reads  that  ver- 
sion ?  all  the  world  goes  to  the  first.  Pope 
added  to  *  The  Tlape  of  the  Lock,'  but  <Ud 
not  reduce  it.  You  must  take  my  things  as 
they  happen  to  be.  If  they  are  not  likdy  to 
suit,  reduce  their  estimate  accordingly.  I 
would  rather  aye  them  away  than  hack  and 
hew  them.     I  don't  say  that  you  are  not 


I  [**  Write  bat  like  Wordtworth,  1It«  beside  «  Lake, 
And  keep  jour  bcuhj  locks  s  jetr  from  Blake. 

**  Ai  ftunotti  a  tootor  an  Llclnui  himsdf,  and  better  paid, 
and  maj,  like  hfan,  be  one  day  a  lenator,  baring  a  better 
quallfleation  tban  one  balf  of  the  headi  he  cix>ps,  vis. » 
independenoe.'*  ~  JfflMft  Jfvm  Mhreet»  flee  Workt, 
p.  446.3 

•  [The  epithet  omitted  here  If  **  dirtif  Uadtgvard,'"^ 


right :  I  merely  r^ieat  that  I  cannot  better 
them.  I  must  *  either  make  a  spoon,  or 
spoil  a  horn ;'  and  there's  an  end. 

*•  Yours. 

**  P.  S.  —  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  •  •  ♦ 
Keats  9, 1  shall  observe  as  Johnson  did  when 
Sheridan  the  actor  cot  a  pennon :  '  What ! 
has  Atf  got  a  pension  ?  Then  it  is  time  that 
I  should  g^vc  up  mine  I*  i    Nobody  could  be 

rouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinbuigh  than 
was,  or  more  alive  to  their  censure,  as  I 
showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. At  present  ail  the  men  they  have 
ever  praised  are  degraded  by  that  insane  ar- 
ticle. Why  don't  they  review  and  praise 
'  Solomon's  Guide  to  Health  ?'  it  is  better 
sense  and  as  much  poetry  as  Johnny  Keats* 
''Bowles  must  be  bowled  down.  *Ti8  a 
sad  match  at  cricket,  if  he  can  get  any 
notches  at  Pope's  expense.  If  he  once  get 
into  *  LortTB  ground,'  (to  continue  the  pun, 
because  it  is  foolish,)  I  think  I  could  bait 
him  in  one  innings.  You  did  not  know, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  once  (not  metaj^orioalfy, 
but  realfy)  a  good  cricketer,  particulariy  in 
batting,  and  I  played  in  the  Harrow  match 
against  the  Etonians  in  1805,  gainin|r  more 
notches  (as  one  of  our  chosen  deve^  than 
any,  except  Lord  Ipswich  and  Brookman,  on 
our  sidet** 

LiTTBB  400.       TO  MR,  MURRAY. 

"  Rareona,  9l»re  2r>,  isao. 

;•  The  '  Hints,'  Hobhouse  says,  will  re- 
quire  a  good  deal  of  slashing  to  suit  the  times, 
which  will  be  a  work  of  time,  for  I  don't 
feel  at  all  laborious  just  now.  Whatever 
effect  they  are  to  have  would  periiaps  be 
greater  in  a  separate  form,  and  they  abo 
must  have  my  name  to  them.  Now,  if  you 
publish  them  in  the  same  volume  with  Don 
Juan,  thev  identify  Don  Juan  as  mme,  which 
I  don't  think  worth  a  Chancery  suit  about 
my  daughter's  guardianship,  as  m  your  pre- 
sent code  a  ftcetious  poem  is  sufficient  to 
take  awav  a  man's  rights  over  his  fannly. 

"  Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  would  be 
difficult  and  not  very  prudent  to  speak  at 
laige,  the  Huns  openu^  all  letters.  I  woo- 
der  if  they  can  read  them  when  th«y  have 
opened  them ;  if  so,  they  may  see,  in  my 


•  [•'  Johuon,  who  thought  sUgfatlngly  of  SheridaQ*a 
«rt,  upon  hearing  that  he  wai  abo  penalon«l,  exchdraed, 
'WhatlhavetheyglTenilAnapeDaloik?  ThenitUUme 
for  me  to  give  op  mine  I*  Whether  thia  proceeded  from 
a  momentary  Indignation,  ai  if  it  were  an  aBhmt  to  his 
exalted  merit  that  a  player  ihould  be  rewarded  in  tbo 
same  manner  with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  ejftct  of  a  fit 
of  peeiishness.  It  was  unlneklly  said,  and,  indeed,  cannot 
be  jastlfled.>*~.AM«0dr«  Jitkiuom,  toL  U.  p,lSt,  ad.lSM.] 
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MOST  LBOIBLB  HAND,  TEAT  I  THINK  THEM 
DAMNED  SCOUNDRELS  AND  BARBARIANS,  and 

THEIR  EMPEROR  R  FOOL,  and  themselTes 
more  fools  than  he ;  all  which  they  may  send 
to  Vienna  for  any  thing  I  care.  They  have 
got  themselves  masters  of  the  Papal  police, 
and  are  bullying  away ;  but^  some  day  or 
other  they  will  pay  for  all :  it  may  not  be 
very  soon,  because  these  unhappy  Italians 
have  no  consistency  among  themselves ;  but 
I  suppose  that  Providence  will  get  tired  of 

them  at  last,    *    * 

**  Yours,  &C.'* 


Lbttbb  401.         TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Bareona,  Dec.  9. 1890. 

**  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  three 
packets,  containing,  in  all,  18  more  sheets  of 
Memoranda,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  you  more 
in  postage  than  they  will  ever  produce  by 
being  printed  in  the  next  centurv.  Instead 
of  waiting  so  long,  if  you  coula  make  any 
thing  of  than  now  in  the  wav  of  reveraon^ 
(that  is,  after  my  death,)  I  should  be  very 
^ad, — as,  with  all  due  regard  to  your  pro- 
geny, I  prefer  you  to  your  grandchildren. 
Would  not  Longman  or  Murray  advance 
you  a  certttn  sum  now,  pled^g  themselves 
not  to  have  tiiem  published  till  after  my  de- 
cease, think  you  ?  —  and  what  say  you  ? 

**  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave 
you  a  discretionary  power  > ;  because  the^ 
contain,  perhaps,  a  thing  or  two  which  is 
too  sincere  for  the  public.  If  I  consent  to 
your  disposing  of  their  reversion  now,  where 
would  be  the  harm  ?  Tastes  may  change. 
I  would,  in  your  case,  make  my  essay  to 
di^se  of  them,  not  publish,  now ;  and  if 
you  (as  is  most  likely)  survive  me,  add 
what  you  please  from  your  own  knowledge ; 
and,  above  att,  contradict  any  thing,  if  I  have 
iffif-stated ;  for  my  first  object  is  the  truth, 
even  at  my  own  expense. 

**  1  have  some  knowledge  of  your  coun- 
tryman Muley  Moloch  «,  the  lecturer.  He 
wrote  to  me  several  letters  upon  Christi- 
anity, to  convert  me :  and,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  Christian  ahready,  I  should  probably  have 
been  now,  in  consequence.    I  thought  there 


1  The  power  hera  meut  it  that  of  omitting  passages 
thatmigbtbetboughtol^eetloiMbte.  He  afterwards  gave 
me  this,  as  well  as  eTer7  other  right,  orer  the  whole  of 
the  manuscript. 

I  [See  mttit  p.  438.3 

s  He  here  alludes  to  a  humorous  article,  of  which  I  had 
told  him,  in  Blackwood's  Magasine,  where  the  poeU  of 
the  day  were  all  grouped  together  in  a  Tarlety  of 
(hntastlc  shapes,  with  "  Lord  Byron  and  litOe  Moore 
laughfaig  beUnd,  as  if  they  would  spUt,**  at  the  rest  of 
the  ik-atemlty. 


was  something  of  wild  talent  in  him,  mixed 
with  a  due  leaven  of  absurdity,  —^  as  there 
must  be  in  all  talent,  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
without  a  martingale. 

**  The  ministers  seem  still  to  persecute  the 
Queen  *  *  * ;  but  they  won't  go  out,  the 
sons  of  b— -es.  Damn  Reform  —  I  want  a 
place  —  what  say  you  ?  You  must  applaud 
the  honesty  of  tne  declaration,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  intention. 

*'  I  have  quantities  of  paper  in  England, 
original  and  translated  —  tragedy,  &c  Sec, 
and  am  now  copjdng  out  a  fifui  canto  of 
Don  Juan,  149  stanzas.  So  that  there  will 
be  near  three  thm  Albemarle,  or  two  thick  vo- 
lumes of  all  sorts  of  my  Muses.  I  mean  to 
plunge  thick,  too,  into  the  contest  upon 
I'ope,  and  to  lay  about  me  like  a  dragon  till 
I  nudLe  manure  of  Bowles  for  the  top  of 
Parnassus. 

"  These  rogues  are  right— tew  cfo  laueh  at 
fothert — eh  ? — don't  we  ?  >  You  sh^  see 
— you  shall  see  what  things  Til  say,  an'  it 
pleases  Providence  to  leave  us  leisure.  But 
m  these  parts  they  are  all  going  to  war ;  and 
there  is  to  be  lib^y,  and  a  row,  and  a  con* 
stitution— when  they  can  get  them.  But  I 
won't  talk  politics  —  it  is  low.  Let  us  talk 
of  the  Queen,  and  her  bath,  and  her  bottie  — 
that's  the  only  motiey  nowadays. 

"  If  there  are  any  acquaintances  of  mine, 
salute  them.  The  priests  here  are  trying  to 
persecute  me,  —  but  no  matter. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

LBiTsa  402.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Rarenna,  Dec.  9, 1820. 

**  I  open  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  fact  \ 
which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country 
better  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the 
troops  is  now  lying  dead  in  my  house.  He 
was  shot  at  a  Uttle  past  eight  o'clock,  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was 
putting  on  my  freat-coat  to  visit  Madame  la 
Contessa  G.  wnen  I  heard  the  shot.  On 
coming  into  the  hall,  I  found  all  my  servants 
on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that  a  man  was 
murdered.  I  immediatelv  ran  down,  calling 
on  Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me. 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  going, 

4  ["  The  other  evening  ('twas  on  Friday  last)  — 
This  is  a  Ihct,  and  no  poetic  fable- 
Just  as  my  great  eoat  was  about  me  east. 

My  hat  and  glores  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past  — 

And  running  out  as  fiut  as  1  was  able, 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant." 

Don  Jutm,  c.  t.  st  S8.] 
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M  it  is  the  custom  for  erery  body  here, 
it  seems,  to  run  ftwsy  from  '  the  stricken 
deer/ 

**  Howerer,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him 
lying  on  his  iMck,  almost,  if  not  quite,  dead, 
widi  fire  wounds ;  one  in  the  heart,  two  in 
the  stomach,  one  in  the  fin^,  and  the  other 
in  the  arm.     Some  soldiers  cocked  their 

Sms,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from  passing, 
owerer,  we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego, 
the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a  child  — 
a  surgeon,  who  said  nothu»  of  his  profes- 
sion — a  priest,  sobbing  a  mghtoied  prayer 
-~-  and  the  commandant,  all  this  time,  on  his 
back,  on  the  hard,  cold  pavement,  without 
Ugfat  or  assistance,  or  any  thing  around  him 
but  confusion  and  dismay. 

'*  As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  any  thing 
but  howl  and  pray,  snd  as  no  one  would  stir 
a  finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences, 1  lost  my  patience — made  my  ser^ 
vant  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up  the 
body — sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  giuurd  — 
despatched  Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the 
news,  and  had  the  commandant  carried  up 
stairs  into  my  own  quarter,  i  But  it  was 
too  late,  he  was  gone — not  at  all  disfigured 
—  bled  inwardly — not  above  an  ounce  or 
two  came  out. 

'*  I  had  him  partly  stripped — made  the 
surgeon  examine  him,  ana  examined  him 
myself.  He  had  been  shot  by  cut  balls,  or 
slugs.  I  felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had 
gone  through  him,  all  but  the  skin.  Every- 
body coigectures  why  he  was  killed,  but  no 
one  knows  how.  The  gun  was  found  close 
by  him — an  old  gun,  huf  filed  down. 

**  He  only  said,  *  O  Dio!*  and  '  Gesul' 
two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  have 
suffered  very  little.  Poor  (eUow  1  he  was  a 
brave  officer,  but  had  made  himself  much 
disliked  by  the  people.  I  knew  him  per- 
sonidly,  and  had  met  with  him  often  at  con- 
versazioni and  elsewhere.  My  house  is  full 
of  soldiers,  dragoons,  doctors,  priests,  and 
all  kinds  of  persons,  —  though  1  have  now 
cleared  it,  and  clapt  sentinels  at  the  doors. 
To-morrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved.  The 
town  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  as  you 
may  suppose. 

*'  You  are  to  know  that,  if  I  had  not  had 
the  body  moved,  they  would  have  left  him 
there  till  momins  in  the  street,  for  fear  of 
consequences.  I  would  not  choose  to  let 
even  a  dog  die  in  such  a  manner,  widiout 

1  [**  Poor  Mlow  I  fbr  khim  roasoo  fardy  bad 

Thej  bad  lUIn  him  with  fire  tlugt,  and  left  him  ttitre 
To  perish  on  the  pavement :  lo  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  hoiue,  and  up  the  italr. 
And  etripp'd  and  look'd  to,'*  *c. 

Jkm  Jmam,  c.  ▼.  ft.  34.] 


succour :— -and,  as  for  conseqoenoei,  I  care 
for  none  in  a  duty. 

*•  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the 
body  is  smoking  his  pipe  with  great  com- 
posure. —  A  queer  people  this." 

LnTBB  40S.       TO  MB.  MOORB. 


M 


**  Bavanna,  Dee.  K.  ItiO. 

You  will  or  ought  to  have  received  the 


& 


packet  and  letters  which  I  remitted  to  your 
address  a  fortnight  ago  Tor  it  may  be  more 
days),  and  I  snaU  be  g^  of  an  answer, 
as,  in  these  times  and  places,  padvts  per 
post  are  in  some  risk  of  not  reaching  tfaeir 
destination. 

**!  have  been  thinking  of  a  prcject  for  you 
and  me,  in  case  we  both  get  to  London  again, 
which  (if  a  Neapolitan  war  don't  susdtate) 
may  be  calculated  as  posnble  fiir  one  of  us 
about  the  spring  of  1821.  I  presume  tluit 
vou,  too,  wul  be  back  b^r  diat  tone,  or  never ; 
but  on  that  you  will  give  me  some  index. 
The  project,  then,  is  m  you  and  me  to  set 
up  jomtly  a  fi^iMpi^pfr-— nothing  more  nor 
less -^  weekly,  or  so,  with  some  improve- 
ment or  modhications  upon  the  plan  of  the 
present  scoundrels,  who  degrade  mat  depart- 
ment, — but  a  netotpapeTf  wnich  we  wiD  edtte 
in  due  fonn,  and,  nevertheless,  with  some 
attention. 

**  There  must  alwavs  be  in  it  a  piece  of 
poesy  from  one  or  other  of  us  two,  leaving 
room,  however,  for  such  dilettanti  riiymers 
as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  appeanng  in 
the  same  column :  but  imt  must  be  a  tme 
qua  non ;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we  can 
compass.  Wewilltakeanq^lEoff^-ournames 
not  announced,  but  suspected— and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Pft>vidence,  give  the  age  some 
new  lights  upon  policy,  poesy,  biosraphy, 
criticism,  morality,  theology,  and  all  other 
tfin,  aSt^f  and  ology  whatsoever. 

"  Why,  man,  ifwe  were  to  take  to  this  in 
pood  earnest,  your  debts  would  be  paid  off 
m  a  twelvemonth,  and,  by  dint  of  a  tittle 
diligence  and  practice,  I  doubt  not  that  we 
cotud  distance  the  common-place  bladLgoards 
who  have  so  long  dismced  common  sense 
and  the  common  reader.  Th^  have  no 
merit  but  practice  and  impudence,  both  otf* 
which  we  may  acquire ;  and,  as  for  talent 
and  culture,  the  dc^'s  in*t  if  such  proofe  as 
we  have  gjven  of  both  can't  furnish  out  some- 
thing better  than  the ' funeral  baked  meats' 
whidi  have  coldly  set  forth  the  breakfiut 
table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many  yeara. 
Now,  what  think  you  ?  Let  me  know  i  and 
recollect  that,  if  we  take  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, we  must  do  so  in  good  earnest.    Here 
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is  a  hint, -» do  you  make  it  a  plan.  We 
will  modify  it  into  aa  literary  and  classical  a 
concern  as  you  please,  only  let  us  put  out 
our  powers  upon  it,  and  it  will  most  likely 
succeed.  But  you  must  £oein  London,  and 
I  also,  to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  we  ntust  keep 
k  a  secret, 

''As  for  the  livins  in  London,  I  would 
make  that  not  difficiut  to  you  (if  you  would 
allow  me),  until  we  could  see  whether  one 
means  or  other  (the  success  of  the  plan,  for 
instance)  would  not  make  it  quke  easy  for 
you,  as  well  as  your  ftmily ;  and,  in  any  case, 
we  should  have  some  fun,  composing,  cor- 
recting, supposing,  inspe^in^  and  auppiog 
together  over  our  lucubrations.  If  you  tnink 
this  worth  a  thought,  let  me  know,  and  I 
will  begin  to  lay  in  a  small  literary  capital  of 
composition  for  the  occasion. 

"  Yours  ever  afiectionately, 

-B. 

**  P.  S.  —  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan 
between  a  Spectator  and  a  newspaoer,  why 
not?  —  only  not  on  a  Stmday.  r^ot  that 
Sunday  is  not  an  excellent  day,  but  it  is  en- 
raged already.  We  will  call  it  the  '  Tenda 
Rossa,'  the  name  Tassoni  ^ye  an  answer  of 
his  in  a  controversy,  in  allusion  to  the  delicate 
hint  of  Timour  the  Lame,  to  his  enemies,  by 
a  'Tenda'  of  that  colour,  before  he  gave 
battle.  Or  we  will  call  It 'Oli,' or 'I  Car- 
bonari,' if  it  so  please  you — or  any  other 
name  fiill  of  'pastime  and  prodigality,'  which 
you  may  preter.  Let  me  have  an  answer. 
I  conclude  poetically,  with  the  bellman^ '  A 
merry  Christmas  to  you  I '" 

The  year  1820  was  an  era  signalised,  as 
will  be  remembered,  by  the  many  efforts  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  at  that  time, 
broke  forth,  like  ill-suppressed  fire,  throu^- 
out  the  greater  part  ot  the  South  of  Europe. 
In  Italy,  Naples  had  already  rused  the  Con- 
stitutional standard,  and  her  example  was 
fieist  operating  through  the  whole  of  that 
country.  Throughout  Ronuunia,  secret  so- 
cieties, under  the  name  of  Carbonari,  had 
been  organised,  which  waited  but  the  word 
of  their  chi^  to  break  out  into  open  insur- 
rection. We  have  seen  fi:om  Lord  Byron's 
Journal  in  1814v  what  intense  interest  he 
took  in  the  last  struggles  of  Revolutionary 
France  under  Napoleon  ;  and  his  exdanuu* 


»  "In 
Banae 


etomi* 


qiMtt'  epocB  TeniM  a  Rsvemut  dl  ritorDO  da 

NapoU  n  mio  dil«tto  frat^Uo  Fletro.    EgU  era 

eaato  da  del  neaoed  di  Lord  ^raa  eontro  U  di 

t  BMrito  lo  afligeva  la  mla  latimiU  eon  Ini, 

lettere  mm  aTevano  riutdto  a  bene  distniggere 

impretsione  rloerata  del  detrattorl  di  Lord 

Ma  appeoa  lo  TkMe  a  lo  eonobbe  egil  paraKfo»- 
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tions,  "  Oh  for  a  Republic  I  — '  Brutus,  thou 
sleepest!"*  show  the  lengths  to  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  his  politiail  zeal  extended. 
Since  then,  he  had  but  rarely  turned  his 
thoughts  to  politics;  the  tame,  ordinary 
vicissitude  of  public  affairs  having  but  little 
in  it  to  stimulate  a  mind  like  his,  whose 
sympathies  nothing  short  of  a  crisis  seemed 
worthy  to  interest.  This  the  mresent  state 
of  Italy  gave  every  promise  of  affording  him ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  great  national  cause 
itsdf,  in  which  there  was  every  thing  that  a 
lover  of  liberty,  warm  from  the  pages  of 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  could  desire,  he  bad 
also  private  ties  and  fe^ds  to  enlist  him 
socially  in  the  contest.  The  brother  of  M»> 
dame  Guiccioli,  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  who 
had.  been  passing  some  time  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  was  now  returned  from  his  tour; 
and  the  friendly  sentiments  with  which,  not^ 
withstanding  a  natural  bias  previously  in  the 
contrary  direction,  he  at  length  learned  to 
regard  the  noble  lover  of  his  sister,  cannot 
better  be  described  than  in  the  words  of  his 
fiur  relative  herself. 

"At  this  time,"  says  Madame  Guiccioli, 
"my  beloved  brother,  Pietro,  returned  to 
Ravenna  from  Rome  and  Naples.  He  had 
been  prejudiced  by  some  enemies  of  Lord 
Byron  against  his  cnaracter,  and  my  intimacy 
with  him  afflicted  him  greatly  ;  nor  had  my 
letters  succeeded  in  entirely  destroying  the 
evil  impression  which  Lord  Byron's  detract- 
ors had  produced.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  seen  and  known  him,  than  he  became 
inspired  with  an  interest  in  his  fiivour,  such 
as  could  not  have  been  produced  by  mere 
exterior  qualities,  but  was  the  result  only  of 
that  union  he  saw  in  him  of  all  that  is  most 
great  and  beautifiil,  as  well  in  the  heart  as 
mind  of  man.  From  that  moment  every 
former  pr^udice  vanished,  and  the  conform- 
ity of  their  opinions  and  studies  contributed 
to  unite  them  in  a  friendship,  which  only 
ended  with  their  lives."  i 

The  young  Gamba,  who  was,  at  this  time, 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  heart  full  of 
aU  those  dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy, 
which  not  only  the  example  of  Naples,  but 
the  spirit  working  beneath  the  surfiu:e  all 
around  him,  inspired,  had,  together  with  his 
father,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  be- 
come enrolled  in  the  secret  bands  now  oi^gan- 
ising  throughout  Romagna,  and  Lord  Byron 

TetM  quelle  impreaaione  che  non  pa6  eeiere  prodotta  da 
del  pregi  eiterlori,  ma  solamente  dall'  unfooe  dl  tuttod6 
che  tI  d  dl  pUi  bello  e  di  plik  graade  nel  caore  e  nella 
mente  ddl'  uoeno.  STanI  ogni  loa  anierlore  prereDzione 
oontro  dl  Lord  Byron,  e  la  conformltil  della  loro  Idee  e 
del  ■twUi  loro  cootribol  a  itrlnserU  In  quella  amidiU 
die  noD  dorera  arere  fine  cbe  eoUa  kwo  Tlta." 
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w.ifl,  by  their  intenrentioii,  admitted  also 
among  the  brotherhood.  The  foUowiog  he- 
roic Address  to  the  Neapolitan  Ckyyemment 
jT written  bjr  the  noble  poet  in  Italian  >,  and 
forwarded,  it  is  thought,  by  himself  to  Naples, 
but  intercq>ted  on  me  way,)  will  show  now 
deep,  how  earnest,  and  expansive  was  his 
zeal  in  that  great,  general  cause  of  Political 
Freedom,  for  which  he  soon  after  laid  down 
his  life  among  the  marshes  of  BCissolonghi. 

"  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty,  having 
understoodthat  the  Neapolitans  permit  even 
foreigners  to  contribute  to  the  good  cause, 
is  desirous  that  they  should  do  Tum  the  ho- 
nour of  accepting  a  thousand  louis,  which 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering.  Having  al- 
ready, not  long  smce  been  an  ooilar  witness  of 
the  despotism  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  States 
occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the 
enthusiasm  natural  to  a  cultivated  man,  the 
generous  determination  of  the  Neapolitans 
to  assert  their  welUwon  independence.  As 
a  member  of  the  En^ish  House  of  Peers, 
he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
placed  the  reigning  fiunily  of  England  on  the 
throne,  if  he  were  not  grateml  for  the 
noble  lesson  so  lately  given  both  to  people 
and  to  kings.  The  oSn  which  he  desves  to 
make  is  small  in  itself,  as  must  always  be 
that  presented  from  an  individual  to  a  nation ; 
but  he  trusts  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  they 
will  receive  from  his  countrymen.  His  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier,  and  the  feeling  of 
his  personal  incapacity  to  contribute  effica- 
ciously to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents 
him  from  proposing  himself  as  worthy  of  the 
lowest  commission,  for  which  experience  and 
talent  might  be  requisite.  But  if,  as  a  mere 
volunteer,  his  presence  were  not  a  burden 
to  whomsoever  he  might  serve  under,  he 
would  repair  to  whatever  place  the  Neapo- 
litan Government  might  point  out,  there  to 
obey  the  orders  and  participate  in  the  dan- 
gers of  his  commanding  officer,  without  any 

1  A  draft  of  Oils  AddreM,  In  hU  own  handwriting,  was 
ftrand  among  hit  papen.  He  It  rappoaed  to  have  In- 
tniitad  It  to  a  profeuad  agant  of  tha  Conitltuttonal  Oo- 
Toraraant  of  Naples,  who  bad  waited  upon  him  lecreCly 
at  RsToma,  and,  under  the  pretenee  of  harlng  been  wajr- 
lald  and  robbed,  faiduced  hli  Lordihlp  to  lupply  hhn  with 
monegr  for  his  return.  This  man  turned  out  afterwards 
to  have  been  a  spj ;  and  the  abore  paper,  if  confided  to 
him,  fell  most  probably  into  the  hands  of  the  Pontifical 
Government. 

3  "  Un  Inglese  amico  della  Itberti  avendo  sentito  che  I 
Kapolitanl  permettono  anche  agli  strauieri  dl  contriboire 
alia  buona  causa,  bramerebbe  Tonore  dl  vedere  aecettata 
la  sua  oflerta  di  mille  luigi,  la  quale  egll  auarda  dl  fare. 
Gi2  testimonio  oculare  non  mdto  fii  della  tlrannia  dd 
Barbari  negli  statl  da  loro  occupati  nell*  Italia,  egll  vede 
con  tutto  Tentiuiasmo  dt  un  uomo  ben  nato  la  generosa 
detenninacione  del  Napolltani  per  confermare  la  loro 
bene  aoquiiMts  tadlpendoosa.    Membro  della  Camera 


Other  motive  than  that  of  shariitt  the  destiny 
of  a  brave  nation,  defendinpitseff  against  the 
self-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  but  combines 
the  vice  of  hjrpocrisy  with  de^xitism."  "> 

It  was  durmg  the  agitation  of  this  crisis, 
while  surrounded  by  rumours  and  alarms, 
and  expecting,  evei7  moment,  to  be  sum- 
moned mto  the  field,  that  Lord  Byron  com- 
menced the  Journal  which  I  am  now  about 
to  ffive  ;  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse, 
wiu  the  recollection  of  his  former  Diair  of 
1814  in  our  minds,  without  reflecting  now 
wholly  diflerent,  in  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them,  were  the  two  periods  at  ' 
which  these  records  of  his  passing  thoughts 
were  traced.  The  first  he  wrote  at  a  time 
which  may  be  considered,  to  use  hia  own 
words,  as  ''the  most  poetical  part  of  his 
whole  life, " — not^  certainly,  in  what  regarded 
the  powers  of  his  genius,  to  which  every 
succeeding  year  added  new  force  and  ranee, 
but  in  all  ttiat  may  be  said  to  constitutedie 
poetry  of  character, — those  fivsh,  unworldly 
feelings  of  which,  in  spite  of  lus  euAv  plunge 
into  experience,  he  still  retained  the  gloss, 
and  that  ennobling  Ikht  of  imagination, 
which,  with  all  his  professed  scorn  of  man- 
kind, still  followed  m  the  track  of  his  afifec^ 
tions,  giving  a  lustre  to  eveiy  c^ject  on 
which  thev  rested.  There  was,  indeed,  in 
his  misantnropy,  as  in  lus  sorrows,  at  that 
period,  to  the  full  as  much  of  fimcy  as  of 
reality ;  and  even  those  gallantries  and  loves 
in  which  he  at  the  same  time  entangled  him- 
self partook  equally,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  of  the  same  imaginative  character.  < 
Though  brought  early  under  the  dominion  of 
the  senses,  he  had  been  also  early  rescued 
firom  this  thraldom  by,  in  the  first  place,  the 
satiety  such  excesses  never  fiul  to  produce, 
and,  at  no  long  interval  after,  by  this  series 
of  half^ancifiil  attachments  which,  though  in 
their  moral  consequences  to  society,  perhi^is, 
still  more  mischievous,  had  the  varnish  at 

del  Pari  della  nasione  In^eae  egU  sarebbe  un  trndltorw 
al  prindpli  che  hannopoato  lul  tronolafttmlgUaragnantn 
d'Inghllterra  §•  non  rtoonoaceaae  la  bella  IcBkxn  di  bri 
nuovo  data  a!  popoli  ed  al  Re.  L'ofllHtadiee^taraBia 
dl  prasentare  k  poca  In  se  statsa,  come  UMtBa  che  sin 
iempre  quella  dl  un  ImUvldoo  ad  una  naiVme,  ma  e|^ 
•pera  che  non  sari  Tultima  dalla  parte  del  sool  compa- 
triotti.  La  sua  lontanansa  dalle  ftontlerp,  e  11  sentimaMo 
della  sua  poca  capadtd  parsonale  dl  contrflMiIre  elBoacU 
mento  a  servire  la  nailone  gl*  impedlaoa  dl  pwnwnsl 
come  degno  della  plO  picoola  commiasJone  che  dwnanda 
dell*  esperiensa  e  del  talento.  Ma,  se  eomo  tfimr't**^ 
volontarlo  la  fua  preaaosa  non  Aoaie  un  incoosodo  a 
quelle  die  l*acoetaMe  egll  rlpareUw  a-qua)unque  loogo 
Indicato  dal  Govemo  NapoUtano,  per  ubbkttreagU  ordlnl 
e  partldpare  al  perlooU  del  suo  luparlore,  aema  anrere 
altri  motivl  che  quello  di  divldeffe  fl  daaClno  dl  ana  bravn 
nasione  rasistendo  alia  se  dioento  Santa  ^»«t*"1  in  %vde 
agglunge  I'lppocrtsla  al  daqpednno." 
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least  of  refinement  on  the  sur&ce,  and  by 
the  novelty  and  apparent  difficulty  that  in- 
vested them  served  to  keep  alive  that  illusion 
of  imagination  fix>m  which  such  pursuits  de» 
rive  their  sole  redeeming  charm. 

With  such  a  mixture,  or  rather  predomi- 
nance, of  the  ideal  in  his  loves,  his  mites,  and 
his  sorrows,  the  state  of  his  existence  at  that 
period,  animated  as  it  was,  and  kept  buoyant, 
by  such  a  flow  of  success,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, even  with  every  deduction  for  the 
unpicturesque  associations  of  a  London  life, 
to  nave  been,  in  a  high  degree,  poetical,  and 
to  have  worn  round  it  altogether  a  sort  of 
halo  of  romance,  which  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed were  but  too  much  calculated  to  dis- 
sipate. Bv  his  marriage,  and  its  results,  he 
was  again  brought  ba^  to  some  of  those 
bitter  realities  of  which  his  youth  had  had  a 
foretaste.  Pecuniary  embarrassment— -that 
ordeal,  of  all  others,  the  most  trying  to  deli- 
cacv  and  high-mindedness  —  now  beset  him 
with  all  the  indignities  that  usually  follow  in 
its  train  ;  and  he  was  thus  rudely  sdiooled 
into  the  advantages  of  possessing  money, 
when  he  had  hitherto  thought  but  of  the 
generous  pleasure  of  dispemmg  it.  No 
stronger  proof,  indeed,  is  wanting  of  the 
efiect  of  such  difficulties  in  tempering  down 
even  the  most  chivalrous  pride,  than  the 
necessity  to  which  he  found  nimself  reduced 
in  1816,  not  only  of  departing  from  his  reso- 
lution never  to  profit  by  tne  sale  of  his 
works,  but  of  accepting  a  sum  of  money,  for 
copyright,  firom  his  publisher,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  persisted  in  refusing  for  him- 
self, and,  in  the  fiiU  sincerity  of  hb  generous 
heart,  had  destined  for  others. 

The  injustice  and  malice  to  which  he  soon 
after  became  a  victim  had  an  equally  fatal 
effect  in  disenchanting  the  dream  of  his  ex- 
istence. ^  Those  imagmary,  or,  at  least,  i^ 
trospective  sorrows,  in  which  he  had  once 
loved  to  indulge,  and  whose  tendency  it  was, 
through  the  medium  of  his  fancy,  to  soften 
and  refine  his  heart,  were  now  exchanged  for 
a  host  of  actual,  ignoble  vexations,  which  it 
was  even  more  humiliating  than  painful  to 
enconnter.  His  misanthropy,  instead  of 
being,  as  heretofore,  a  vague  and  abstract 
feeling,  without  any  object  to  light  upon,  and 
losing  therefore  its  acrimony  in  diffusion,  was 
now,  by  the  hostility  he  came  in  contact 
with,  condensed  into  individual  enmities, 
and  narrowed  into  personal  resentments ; 
and  from  the  lofty,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 
himself,  philosophical  luxury  of  hating  man- 
kind in  tne  gross,  he  was  now  brought  down 
to  the  self-humbling  necessity  of  despising 
them  in  detaiL 

By  all  these  influences,  so  &tal  to  enthu- 
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siasm  of  character,  and  forming,  most  of 
them,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  ordinary  process 
by  which  hearts  become  chilled  and  hard- 
ened in  the  worl4  it  was  impossible  but 
that  some  material  change  must  have  been  ef- 
fected in  a  disposition  at  once  so  susceptible 
and  tenacious  of  impressions.   By  compelling 
him  to  concentre  himself  in  his  own  resources 
and  energies,  as  the  only  stand  now  left 
against  the  world's  injustice,  hb  enemies  but 
succeeded  in  ^ving  to  the  principle  of  self- 
dependence  within  him  a  new  force  and 
spring  which,  however  it  added  to  the  vigour 
of  his  character,  could  not  fail,  by  bringing 
Self  so  much  into  action,  to  impair  a  httle 
its  amiableness.     Among  the  chan^  in  his 
disposition,  attributable  imdnly  to  this  source, 
may  be  mentioned  that  diminished  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  which, 
after  this  compulsory  rally  of  alilus  powers 
of  resistance,  he  exhibited.    Some  portion, 
no  doubt,  of  this  refiractoriness  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  absence  firom  ul  those 
whose  slightest  word  or  look  would  have 
done  more  with  him  than  whole  volumes  of 
correspondence ;  but  by  no  cause  less  power- 
ful and  revulsive  than  the  struggle  in  which 
he  had  been  committed  could  a  disposition 
naturally  diffident  as  his  was,  and  diffident 
even  through  all  this  excitement,  have  been 
driven  into  the  assumption  of  a  tone  so 
universally  defying,  and  so  fbli,  if  not  of 
pride  in  his  own  pre-eminent  powers,  of 
such  a  contempt  for  some  of  the  ablest 
amon^  his  contemporaries,  as  almost  implied 
it.     U  was,  in  fiict,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  remarked  in  these  pages,  a  similar 
stirring  up  of  all  the  best  and  worst  elements 
of  his  nature,  to  that  which  a  like  rebound 
against  injustice  had  produced  in  his  youth ; 
—  though  with  a  difierence  in  point  of  force 
and  grandeur,  between  the  two  explosions, 
almost  as  great  as  between  the  outbreaks  of 
a  firework  and  a  volcano. 

Another  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  d^ 
fiance  now  roused  in  him,  and  one  that 
tended,  perhaps,  even  more  fetolly  than  any 
yet  mentioned,  to  sully  and,  for  a  time,  bring 
down  to  earth  the  romance  of  his  character, 
was  the  course  of  life  to  which,  outrunning 
even  the  licence  of  his  youth,  he  abandoned 
himself  at  Venice.  From  this,  as  from  his 
earlier  excesses,  the  timely  warning  of  dis- 
gust soon  rescued  him  ;  and  the  connection 
with  Madame  Guicdoli  which  followed,  and 
which,  however  much  to  be  reprehended, 
had  in  it  all  of  marriage  that  his  real  mar- 
riage wanted,  seemed  to  place,  at  length, 
witmn  reach  of  his  affectionate  spirit  that 
union  and  sympathy  for  which,  through  life, 
it  had  thirsted.    But  the  treasure  came  too 
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liite  { — the  pure  poetry  of  the  fediiig  had 
▼Boished ;  and  those  tears  he  shed  bo  pas- 
sionately in  the  garden  at  Bologna  flowed 
less,  perhaps,  from  the  love  which  he  felt  at 
that  moment,  than  from  the  saddening  con> 
sdousness  how  differently  he  could  have 
fdt  formerly.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  beyond 
the  power,  even  of  an  imagination  like  his, 
to  go  on  investinff  with  its  own  ideal  glories 
a  sentiment  whi^ — more  from  daring  and 
▼anity  than  frxim  any  other  impulse,  —  he 
had  taken  such  pains  to  tarnish  and  debase 
in  his  own  eyes.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
beinc  able,  as  once,  to  elerate  and  embellish 
all  that  interested  him,  to  make  an  idol  of 
e?ery  passing  creature  of  his  fimcy,  and  mis- 
take tne  form  c^  love,  which  he  so  often 
coloured  up,  for  its  substance,  he  now  de- 
generated into  the  wholly  opposite  and  per- 
verse error  of  depreciating  and  making  light 
of  what,  intrinsically,  he  valued,  and,  as  tiie 
reader  has  seen,  throwing  slight  and  mockery 
upon  a  tie  in  which  it  was  evident  some  of 
the  best  feelings  of  his  nature  were  wrapped 
up.  That  foe  to  all  enthusissm  and  romance, 
the  habit  of  ridicule,  had,  in  proportion  as 
he  exchanged  the  illusions  for  the  realities 
of  life,  gained  further  empire  over  him ;  and 
how  &r  it  had,  at  this  time,  encroached  upon 
the  loftier  and  fairer  regions  of  his  mind  may 
be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Don  Juan, — that 
diversified  arena,  on  which  the  two  Genii, 
good  and  evil,  that  governed  his  thoughts, 
hold,  with  alternate  triumph,  their  ever- 
powerfrd  combat. 

Even  this,  too,  this  vein  of  mockery, — in 
the  excess  to  which,  at  last,  he  carried  it,  -— 
was  but  another  result  of  the  shock  his 
proud  mind  had  received  from  those  events 
that  had  cast  him  off,  branded  and  heart- 
stricken,  from  country  and  from  home.  As 
he  himself  touchingly  says. 


1  V*  Now  mj  aert  fincj '  fidlc  into  the  yellow 

Leaf.'  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 
And  the  Md  truth  which  horert  o*er  my  desk 

Tarns  what  was  onoe  romantle  to  burlesque : 
And  If  I  langfa  at  any  mortal  thing* 

Tls  that  I  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep, 
*Tls  that  our  nature  cannot  always  taring 

Itself  to  ^lathy,  for  we  most  steep 
Our  hearts  first  In  the  depths  of  Lethe's  spring 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep/'  Ac. 

Jkm  Juam,  c.  It.  st.  4.] 

•  Among  his  **  Detached  Thoughts  "  I  find  this  general 
passion  for  liberty  thus  strikingly  expressed.  After  say- 
ing, in  reference  to  his  own  choice  of  Venice  as  a  place 
of  residence,  *'  I  remembered  General  Ludlow's  domal 
inscrlptioD,  '  Omne  solum  fortl  patrla,'  and  sat  down 
free  in  a  country  which  bad  been  one  of  slavery  for  cen- 
turies," he  adds,  **  Bat  there  la  no  freedom,  eren  for 


i 


*•  Aadllf  llanth  at  any  moitil  thl^. 
'Tls  that  I  m^  not  weep."  I 

This  laughter,  —  which,  in  sudi  temper- 
aments, is  the  near  nei^bour  of  tears, — 
served  as  a  diversion  to  him  fit>m  more  paiA- 
fiil  vents  of  bitterness ;  and  the  same  fhi^ 
losophical  calculation  which  made  the  poet 
of  melancholy.  Young,  declare  that  "hepre- 
fored  laughing  at  the  world  to  beioe  angry 
with  it,"  led  Lord  Byron  also  to  setue  upon 
the  same  conclusion;  and  to  feel,  in  the 
misanthropic  views  he  was  inclined  to  take 
of  mankind,  that  mirth  often  saved  him  the 
pain  of  hate. 

That,  with  so  many  drawbacks  upon  all 
generous  efllisions  of  sentiment,  he  should 
still  have  preserved  so  much  of  his  native 
tenderness  and  ardour  as  is  conspicuous, 
throuffh  all  disguises,  in  his  unquestionable 
love  tor  Madame  Guiccioli,  and  in  the  still 
more  undoubted  seal  with  which  he  now 
entered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  great  cause 
of  human  freedom,  wheresoever  or  by  whom- 
soever asserted  S — only  shows  how  rich 
roust  have  been  tiie  origmal  stores  of  sensi- 
bility and  enthusiasm  which  even  a  career 
such  as  his  could  so  little  chill  or  exhaust. 
Most  consoling,  too,  is  it  to  reflect  that  the 
few  latter  yean  of  his  life  should  have  been 
thus  visited  with  a  return  of  that  poetic 
lustre,  which,  though  it  never  had  ceased  to 
surround  the  bard,  had  but  too  much  fiided 
away  Btom  the  character  of  the  man ;  and 
that  while  Love,  —  reprehensible  as  it  was, 
but  still  Love, — had  the  credit  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  only  errors  that  disgraced  his 
maturer  years,  for  Liberty  was  reserved  the 
proud  but  mournful  triumph  of  calling  the 
last  stage  of  his  glorious  course  her  own, 
and  lighting  him,  amidst  the  sympathies  of 
the  world,  to  his  grave. 


wuuten^  in  the  midst  of  slares.  It  makes  my  blood  boil 
to  see  the  thing.  1  sonetlmea  wish  that  I  was  the  owner 
of  AMca,  to  do  at  once  what  Wilberforoe  will  do  in  time, 
Tla.  sweep  slarery  ftora  her  deaerti^  and  look  on  iqion 
the  first  dance  of  their  freedom. 

**  As  to  political  slareiy,  so  general.  It  is  men's  own 
ftult:  if  they  viUbesIaTCS,  lettheml  Tetitisbot'a 
word  and  a  blow.'  See  how  England  ibrmeiiy,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  America,  Switserland,  freed  them- 
selves 1  There  is  no  one  instance  of  a  hmg  contest  in 
which  flwn  did  not  triumph  orw  qrstemt.  If  Tyranny 
misses  her  fint  spring,  she  Is  oowaidly  as  the  tiger,  and 
retires  to  be  hunted.** 

[*<  O  Wilberforce  I  thou  man  of  Uadt  renown. 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say. 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  CSoIossnt  down. 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa.** 

AMJtaan,  c.  xIt.  it  81.] 
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ciNATioN.  —  Campbell's  poets.  —  ho- 
mbb.  —  tale  of  tbot.  —  mabino  fa* 
ubbo.  —  scott.  —  obillpabzeb.  — 
sabdanapalus.  —  jaya  gazette.  — - 
moobb.  —  lobd  gbet.  —  lawbence.  — 
the  edoewobths  in  london.  —  hypo* 
chondbia.  —  bbgnabd.  •—  thbbb  and 
thibtt! 

Haying  endeaYOured,  in  this  comparison 
between  his  present  and  former  self,  to  ac- 
count, bY  what  I  consider  to  be  their  true 
causes,  tor  the  new  phenomena  ^ich  his 
character,  at  this  period,  exhibited,  I  shall 
now  lay  before  the  reader  the  Joubnal  by 
which  these  remarks  were  more  immediatelY 
suggested,  and  from  which  I  fear  thev  wiU 
be  uought  to  baYe  too  long  detained  him. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DIARY  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

ISil. 

**  RaTenna,  Jaauary  4. 1881. 

**  *  A  sudden  thou^t  strikes  me.'  Let  me 
begin  a  Journal  once  more.  The  last  I  kept 
was  in  Switzerland,  in  record  of  a  tour  made 
in  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  I  made  to  send 
to  m^  sister  in  1816,  and  I  suppose  that  she 
has  It  still,  for  she  wrote  to  me  tfauett  she 
was  pleased  with  it.  Another,  and  longer,  I 
kept  m  1813-1814^  which  I  gaYe  to  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  same  year. 

**  This  morning  I  gat  me  up  late,  as  usual 
—  weather  bad — bad  as  England  —  worse. 
The  snow  of  last  week  melting  to  the  sirocco 

1  [**  RkhardMD  Memi  to  btxn  Joined  Aaron  1011  In 
Um  cnckoo-MDg,  ttiat  Pope  had  written  hlmidf  oat ; 
and  the  diallka  whidi  he  mantCBttt  towaida  Fielding, 
breaka  oat  too  often,  and  is  too  anzloaaly  TeOod  onder 
an  aflbctatiao  of  charity  and  candoar,  not  to  lead  aa  to 
aoapect  that  the  author  of  Tom  Jooea  waa  at  leaat  aa 
obnoxiooa  to  RIcfaaidaon  tliroag^  the  aucceaa,  aa  ttcm 
the  allied  inunoralltf,  of  hla  prodactiooa.*'— Sit 
WAi.Tn  ScoVT  I  From  Wbrkt,  toI.  ill.  p.  190 

•  (**  A  gentleaaan,  who  had  lately  been  at  Faria,  aoaght, 
whUe  in  a  laviga  eonapany  at  Rkhardaon*a  villa,  to  gratuy 
the  landlord  I7  infi>nning  him  that  he  bad  aeen  hla 
Clariaaa  lying  on  the  klng'a  brother'a  table.  Rlehardaon 
obeerring  ttiat  a  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in 
eooTaraatioo  apart,  aflbcted  not  to  hear  what  bad  been 


of  to-day,  so  that  there  were  two  d — d 
things  at  once.  Could  not  eYen  get  to  ride 
on  horseback  in  the  forest.  Stay^  at  home 
aU  the  morning  —  looked  at  the  fire  — 
wondered  when  thepost  would  come.  Post 
came  at  the  AYe  Maria,  instead  of  half-past 
one  o'clock,  as  it  ought.  Galignani's  Mes- 
sepgers,  six  in  number  —  a  letter  fix>m 
Faensa,  but  none  from  England.  Very 
sulky  in  consequence  (for  there  ought  to 
haYe  been  letters),  and  ate  in  consequence  a 
copious  dinner ;  for  when  I  am  Yexed,  it 
makes  me  swallow  quicker — but  drank  Yery 
little. 

**  I  was  out  of  spirits — read  the  pupen  — 
thought  whatjame  was,  on  reading,  in  a  case 
of  murder,  that '  Mr.  Wycfa,  grocer,  at  Tun- 
bridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and, 
it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to  some  gipsy 
woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter  (I 
quote  fiiithfuUy)  a  book,  the  Life  oiPamtiOf 
which  he  was  teanng  for  twiff/epaper,  Ac  &c. 
In  the  cheese  was  found,  &c.  and  a  lettf 
of  Pamela  itfrapt  round  the  bacon,*  What 
would  Richardson,  the  Yainest  and  luckiest 
oiSdjmg  authors  (t.  ^.  while  alive) — he  who, 
with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to  prophesy  and  chuckle 
over  the  presumed  fiill  of  laelduiff  (the/mwe 
Homer  of  human  nature)  and  of  Fope  ^  (the 
most  beautifril  of  poets)  —  what  would  he 
have  said,  could  he  have  traced  his  pages 
fit>m  their  place  on  the  French  prince's  toilets 
(seeBoswell's  Johnson^)  to  the  grocer's  coun* 
ter  and  the  gipsy-murderess's  bacon  1 1 1  > 

"What  would  he  have  said?  what  can 
any  body  say,  save  what  Solomon  said  long 
bdrore  us  ?  Afrer  all,  it  is  but  passing  from 
one  counter  to  another,  from  the  bookseller's 
to  the  other  tradesman's — grocer  or  pastry- 
cook. For  my  part,  I  have  met  witn  most 
poetry  upon  tnmks  $  so  that  I  am  apt  to 
consider  the  trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of 
authorship. 

'*  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour, 
short  and  savage,  to  all  my  rascallv  conr^ 
spondents.  Carnage  came.  Heard  tne  news 
of  three  murders  at  Faenza  and  ForU — a 

aald,  bat  took  advantage  of  the  flrat  general  pauae  to 
addreaa  the  gentleman  with  —  *  Sir,  I  think  yon  were 
aaying  aomethlng  aboat '—  and  then  atopped  in  a  flatter 
of  expectation ;  which  hla  gueat  mortified  by  replying, 
*  A  mere  trifle,  ilr,  not  worth  repeating."— Ayncr/Tt 

>  [**  What  a  maater  of  eompoaltlon  Fielding  waa  1 
Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  (Edlpaa  Tyrannaa,  the  Al* 
efaemiat,  and  Tom  Jonea  the  three  moat  perfect  plota 
ever  planned.  And  how  diarming,  how  wholeaome, 
Fleldhig  alwaya  ia  I  To  take  him  ap  after  Richaidaon, 
ia  like  emerging  from  a  aick  room  heated  by  atorea  into 
an  open  lawn  on  a  breeay  day  in  May.**— Gafer<4;e'« 
Table  r«tt.l 
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carabtnier,  a  Bmuggler,  and  an  attorney — 
all  last  night.  The  two  first  in  a  quarrel,  the 
latter  by  premeditation. 

**  Three  weeks  agp— aknost  a  month— 
the  7th  it  was  —  I  picked  up  the  command- 
ant, mortally  wounded,  out  of  the  street ; 
he  died  in  my  house  ;  assassins  unknown, 
but  presumed  political.  His  brethren  wrote 
fitim  Rome  last  night  to  thank  me  for  having 
assisted  him  in  his  last  moments.  Poor  fel- 
low !  it  was  a  pity ;  he  was  a  good  soldier, 
but  imprudent.  It  was  eisht  in  the  evening 
when  uiey  killed  liim.  We  heard  the  shot ; 
my  servants  and  I  ran  out,  and  found  him 
expiring,  with  five  wounds,  two  whereof 
mortal — by  slugs  they  seemed.  I  exam- 
ined him,  but  did  not  go  to  the  dissection 
next  rooming. 

"  Carriage  at  8  or  so  —  went  to  visit  La 
Contessa  O. — found  her  playine  on  the 
piano-forte — talked  tiU  ten,  when  the  Count, 
ner  father,  and  the  no  less  C/Ount,  her  bro- 
ther, came  in  from  the  theatre.  Plav,  they 
said,  Alfieri's  Fileppo — well  received. 

"  Two  days  ago  the  King  of  Naples  passed 
through  Bologna  on  his  way  to  congress. 
My  servant  Luigi  brought  the  news.  I  had 
sent  him  to  Bolofpa  for  a  lamp.  How  will 
it  end  ?    Time  will  show. 

"  Came  home  at  eleven,  or  rather  before. 
If  the  road  and  weather  are  comfortable, 
mean  to  ride  to-morrow.  High  time -^al- 
most a  week  at  this  work— snow,  sirocco, 
one  day— frost  and  snow  the  other— sad 
climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last 
and  present,  are  extraordinary.  Read  a 
Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Rossi— nuni- 
nated  —  wrote  this  much,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

"  JanwuyS.  I8S1. 

"Rose  late  —  dull  and  drooping — the 
weather  dripping  and  dense.  Snow  on  the 
ground,  ana  sirocco  above  in  the  sky,  like 
yesterday.  Roads  up  to  the  horse*s  belly, 
so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  is  not 
veiy  feasible.  Added  a  postscript  to  my  letter 
to  Murray.  Read  the  conclusion,  for  the 
fiftieth  time  (I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's 
novels  at  least  fifhr  times),  of  the  third  series 
of  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord,' — grand  work  — 
Scoteh  Fielding,  as  well  as  great  English 
poet  —  wonderfcd  man !  I  long  to  get  drunk 
with  him. 

"  Dined  versus  six  o'  the  dock.  Forgot 
that  there  was  a  plum-pudding,  H  have  added, 
lately,  eating  to  my  '  family  ot  vices,')  and 
had  dined  b^ore  I  knew  it.  Drank  half  a 
bottle  of  some  sort  of  spirits  —  probably 
spirits  of  wine  ;  for  what  tney  call  brandy, 
rum,  &c.  &c.  here  is  nothing  but  spirits  of 
wine,  coloured  accordingly.  Did  not  eat  two 
apples,  which  were  placed  by  way  of  dessert. 


0c 


Fed  the  two  cats,  the  hawk,  and  the  tame 
(but  not  tamed)  crow.  Read  Wt£ofd*B  His- 
tory  of  Greece*— Xenophon's  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  Up  to  this  present  momeot 
writinff,  6  minutes  before  eight  o'  the  clock— 
French  hours,  not  Italian. 

"Hear  the  carriage ^ order  pistob  and 
great  coat,  as  usual — necessaiy  articles. 
Weather  cold  —  carriage  open,  and  inhabit 
ants  somewhat  savage — rather  treacheroua 
and  highly  inflamed  by  politics.  Fine  fel- 
lows, Uiough,  good  materials  for  a  nation. 
Out  of  chaos  Qod  made  a  world,  and  out  of 
high  passions  comes  a  people. 

*'  Clock  strikes — gomg  out  to  make  love. 
Somewhat  perilous,  but  not  disagreeable. 
Memorandum  — a  new  screen  put  up  to-day. 
It  is  rather  antique,  but  will  do  with  a  little 
repair. 

**  Thaw  continues  -hopeful  that  riding  may 
be  practicable  to-morrow.  Sent  the  papers 
to  All*. — grand  events  coming. 

"  1 1  o'  uie  dock  and  nine  minutes.  Visit* 
ed  La  Contessa  G.  Nata  G.  G.  Found  her 
beginning  my  letter  of  answer  to  the  thanks 
of  Alessio  del  Pinto  of  Rome  for  assisting 
his  brother  the  late  Commandant  in  his  last 
moments,  as  I  had  begged  her  to  pen  my 
reply  for  the  purer  Italian,  I  being  an  ultra- 
montane, little  skilled  in  the  set  phrase 
of  Tuscanv.  Cut  short  the  letter  — mush  k 
another  dav.  Talked  of  Italy,  patriotism, 
Alfieri,  Maaame  Albany,  and  other  branches 
of  learning.  Also  SaUust's  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  and  the  War  of  Jugurtha.  At  9 
came  in  her  brother,  D  Conteftetro — at  10, 
her  father,  Conte  Ruggiero. 

"Talked  of  various  modes  of  warfere—- 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Highland  modes  of 
broard-sword  exercise,  in  tK>th  whereof  I  was 
once  a  moderate  *  master  of  fence.'  Settled 
that  the  R.  will  break '  out  on  the  7th  or 
8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I  ahould 
trust,  had  it  not  been  settled  that  it  was  to 
have  broken  out  in  October,  1820.  But  those 
Bolognese  shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

*"It  is  all  one  to  Ranger.'  One  must 
not  be  particular,  but  take  rebellion  when 
it  lies  in  the  way.  Come  home — read  the 
'  Ten  Thousand  again,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

"  Mem. — Ordered  Fletcher(at  four  o'cbck 
this  afternoon)  to  copy  out  seven  or  eight 
apophthegms  of  Bacon  >,  in  which  I  have 
detected  such  blunders  as  a  schoolboy  might 
detect  rather  than  commit.  Such  are  the 
sages  I  What  must  they  be,  when  such  as  I 
can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  mistate- 
ments  P  I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I 
grow  C3mical« 
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**  Jtmuuj  «.  18U« 

•*  MiBt^-thaw — slop-— rain.  No  sturring 
out  on  horseback.  Head  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes. Pope  a  fine  fellow — always  thought 
him  so.  Gonrected  blunders  m  mne  apoph- 
thegms of  Bacon— all  historical  —  and  read 
MiSbrd's  Greece.  Wrote  an  epigram.  Turn- 
ed to  a  passage  in  Guinguen^ — ditto  in  Lord 
Hollimd's  Lope  de  Vega.  *  Wrote  a  note  on 
Don  Juan. 

**  At  eight  went  out  to  visit.  Heard  a  lit- 
tle music — like  music.  Talked  with  Count 
Pietro  O.  of  the  Italian  comedian  Vestris,  who 
is  now  at  Rome —  have  seen  him  often  act  in 
Venice  ^-  a  good  actor — very.  Somewhat 
of  a  mamierist ;  but  excellent  in  broad  co- 
medr,  as  well  as  in  the  sentimental  pathetic. 
He  has  made  me  frequently  laugh  and  ciy, 
neitherof  which  is  now  a  yery  easy  matter 
—  at  least,  for  a  player  to  produce  in  me. 

*'  Thought  of  the  state  of  women  under 
the  ancient  Greeks  —  convenient  enough. 
Present  state  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  chivalric  and  feudal  ages  -^artificial  and 
unnatural.  They  oufht  to  mind  home — 
and  be  well  fed  and  clothed —  but  not  mix- 
ed in  society.  Well  educated,  too,  in  religion 
— but  to  read  neither  poetry  nor  politics — 
nothing  but  books  or  paety  and  cookery. 
Music  —  drawing —dancing  —  also  a  UtUe 
gardening  and  ploud|iing  now  and  then.  I 
hare  seen  them  mending  the  roads  in  Epirus 
with  good  success.  Why  not,  as  well  as  hay- 
making and  milking? 

**  Came  home,  and  read  Mitford  again,  and 
played  with  my  mastiff— gave  him  his  sup- 
per. Made  another  reading  to  the  epigram, 
but  the  turn  the  same.  To-night  at  the 
theatre,  there  beuig  a  prince  on  his  throne  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  comedy,  —  the  audience 
lauded,  and  asked  him  for  a  QmsiUtUum, 
This  shows  the  state  of  the  public  mind  here, 
as  well  as  the  assassinations.  It  won't  do. 
There  must  be  an  universal  republic, — and 
there  ought  to  be. 


1  £'*  Till  Voltaire  appeared,  there  was  no  nation  more 
Ignorant  of  iti  neighbours*  llteratare  than  the  French. 
He  first  exposed,  and  then  corrected,  this  neglect  in  his 
coontiymen.  Thwe  is  no  writer  to  whan  the  aathors 
of  other  nstftoos,  espedallj  of  Bngiand,  are  so  indebted 
An*  the  extension  of  their  ftme  in  France,  and,  through 
France,  In  Europe.  There  b  no  critic  who  has  employed 
more  tfme,  wit,  ingenuity,  and  dlligenoe  in  promoting 
the  literary  Intercourse  between  country  and  country, 
and  in  celebrating  bi  one  language  the  triumphs  of 
another.  Yet,  by  a  strange  fistaiity,  he  Is  constantly 
wijweaeuted  as  the  ensnsy  of  all  lUerature  but  his  own ; 
fend  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  and  Italians  rle  with  each 
other  In  inveighing  against  bis  occasional  exaggeration 
of  tuiltj  passages ;  the  authors  of  which,  till  he  pointed 
oat  thdr  beauties,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the  country 


"  The  crow  is  lame  of  a  leg — wonder  how 
it  happened — some  fool  trml  upon  his  toe, 
I  suppose.  The  falcon  pretty  brisk  —  the 
cats  laive  and  noisy — the  monkeys  I  haye 
not  looked  to  since  the  cold  weather,  as  they 
suffer  by  bein^  brought  up.    Horses  must  be 

&y — £c^  &  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  weather  senres. 
I)euced  muggy  still  —  an  Italian  winter  is  a 
sad  thing,  but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charm- 
ing. 

*'  What  is  the  reason  that  I  haye  been,  all 
my  lifetime,  more  or  less  enni^  f  and  that, 
if  any  thing,  I  am  rather  less  so  now  than  I 
was  at  twenty,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
senres  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  this, 
but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional, — as 
well  as  the  waking  in  low  spirits,  which  I 
haye  inyariably  done  for  many  years.  Ten^ 
perance  and  exercise,  whidi  I  haye  practised 
at  times,  and  for  a  long  time  together  yigor- 
ously  and  yiolently,  made  little  or  no  differ- 
ence. Violent  passions  did  ; — when  under 
their  inunediate  influence  —  it  is  odd,  but  — 
I  was  in  agitated,  but  not  in  depressed,  spirits. 

"  A  dose  of  salts  has  the  effect  of  a  tempo- 
rajy  inebriation,  like  light  champagne,  upon 
me.  But  wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen 
and  sayage  to  ferocity  —  silent,  howeyer,  and 
retiring,  and  not  quarrelsome,  if  not  spoken 
to.  Swimming  also  raises  my  spirits,  —  but 
in  general  they  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower. 
That  is  hopeiesi ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  so 
much  ennuis  as  I  was  at  nineteen.  The 
proof  is,  that  then  I  must  game,  or  drink,  or 
oe  in  motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  mise- 
rable. At  present,  I  can  mope  in  quietness  ; 
and  like  being  alone  better  than  any  company 
—  except  the  lady's  whom  I  serye.  But  I 
feel  a  something,  which  makes  me  think  that, 
if  I  eyer  reach  near  to  old  age,  like  Swift, '  I 
shall  die  at  top  *  first.  >  Only  I  do  not  dread 
idiotism  or  madness  so  much  as  he  did.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  some  quieter  staees  of 
both  must  be  preferable  to  much  of  what 
men  think  the  possession  of  their  senses. 


in  which  their  language  was  spoken.  Those  who  fed 
such  indignation  at  his  misrepresentations  and  orersi^ts 
would  And  It  dUBcult  to  produce  a  critic  In  any  modem 
langiMge,  who,  in  speaking  of  foreign  Uleratnre,  is  bet- 
ter informed  or  more  candid  than  Voltaire ;  and  they 
certainly  nerer  would  be  able  to  discover  one  who  to 
those  qualities  unites  so  mudi  sagaci^  and  llTdlness.'* 
—  Vol.  I.  p.  S15.  ed.  1817.] 

>  [**  I  remember  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with 
Swift  an  evenlns  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he 
stopped  short:  we  passed  on  (  but  pereelTing  he  did  not 
liikUow  us,  I  went  back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue, 
and  eamestty  gaaing  upwards  at  a  noble  elm,  which.  In 
Its  uppermost  branches,  was  much  withered  and  decayed. 
Pointing  at  it,  hesaid. « I  sballbe  like  Urnt  tree,  I  shaU  die 
attop.**— Da.TomiG,  In  his  LtUer  Iq  atckanhm.} 
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7.  IIIL  SoBdqr. 

"  Still  ram  — mist  -—  snow-^drinle-^and 
all  the  incalqilable  combimitioiis  of  a  climate 
where  heat  and  cold  atniggle  for  masteiy. 
Read  Spence,  and  turned  orer  Roscoe,  to 
find  a  passage  I  hare  not  found.  Read  the 
fourth  ToL  of  W.  Scott's  second  series  of 
'  Tales  of  my  Landlord.'  IXned.  Read  the 
Lugano  Gaiette.  Read  —  I  forget  what. 
At  eight  went  to  conversazione.  Found 
there  the  Countess  Oeltrude,  Betti  V.  and 
her  husband,  and  others.  Pretty  black-eyed 
woman  that— -oii(^  nineteen — same  age  as 
Teresa,  who  is  prettier,  thou^. 

"  Tlie  Count  Pietro  O.  took  me  aside  to 
say  that  the  Patriots  have  had  notice  from 
Forli  (twenty  miles  off)  that  to-night  the 
goremment  and  its  party  mean  to  strike  a 
stroke— that  the  Cardinal  here  has  had 
orders  to  make  several  arrests  immediately, 
and  tiiat,  in  consequence,  the  Liberals  are 
arming,  and  have  posted  patroles  in  the 
streets,  to  sound  the  alarm  and  give  notice 
to  fi^t  for  it. 

**  He  asked  me  '  what  should  be  done  ?' 
I  answered,  'Fight  for  it,  rather  than  be 
taken  in  detsQ ; '  and  offesidf  if  any  of  them 
are  in  immediate  apprehension  of  arrest,  to 
receive  them  in  my  house  (which  is  defens- 
ible), and  to  defend  them,  with  my  servants 
and  themselves  (we  have  arms  ana  ammuni- 
tion}, as  long  as  we  can, — or  to  try  to  ^ 
them  away  under  cloud  of  night.  On  gouv 
home,  I  offered  him  the  nistols  whkh  I  had 
about  me  —  but  he  remsed,  but  said  he 
would  come  off  to  me  in  case  of  accidents. 

"  It  wants  half  an  hour  of  midni^t,  and 
rains ;— as  Gibbet  says,  'a  fine  night  for 
theur  enterprise — daric  as  hell,  and  blows 
like  the  devil. '  >  If  the  row  don't  happen 
now,  it  must  soon.  I  thought  that  their 
system  of  shooting  people  would  soon  pro- 
cfuce  a  re-action — and  now  it  seems  commg. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  combiS, 
though  a  little  out  of  exercise.  The  cause 
is  a  good  one. 

*'  Turned  over  and  over  half  a  score  of 
books  for  the  passase  in  question,  and  can't 
find  it.  Expect  to  hear  the  drum  and  the 
musquetry  nx>mently  Cfor  they  swear  to  re- 
sist, and  are  rieht,) — but  I  hear  nothing,  as 
yet,  save  the  plash  of  the  rain  and  the  gusts 
of  the  wind  at  intervals.  Don^t  like  to  go  to 
bed,  because  I  hate  to  be  waked,  and  would 
rather  sit  up  for  the  row,  if  there  is  to  be  one, 

''Mended  the  fire — have  got  the  arms 
-.and  a  book  or  two,  which  I  shall  turn 
over.  I  know  little  of  their  numbers,  but 
think  the  Carbonari  strong  enough  to  beat 


[Beaux  Strataffem,  act  It.  ic.  S.] 
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the  tnx^[M,  even  here.  With  twenty  men 
this  house  might  be  defended  for  twenty-four 
hours  against  any  force  to  be  brou^t  against 
it,  now  m  this  place,  for  the  same  tm^  ;  and, 
in  such  athne,  the  country  would  have  notice, 
and  would  rise,— if  ever  they  wiU  rise,  of 
which  there  b  some  doubt.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  may  as  well  read  as  do  any  thii^  else, 
being  alone. 

•«  Jamuij  S.  18S1.  Mondqr. 

"  Rose,  and  found  Count  P.  O.  in  my 
apartments.  Sent  away  the  servant.  Toki 
me  that,  accordiiw  to  the  beat  informatkMi, 
the  Government  nad  not  issoed  orders  for 
the  arrests  apprehended  ;  that  the  attack  in 
Forii  had  not  taken  place  (as  expected)  by 
the  Sanfodisti«— the  opponents  of  the  Car- 
bonari or  Liberals^and  that,  as  yet,  they 
are  still  in  apprehension  only.  Asked  me 
for  some  arms  of  a  better  sort,  which  I  gave 
hun.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  row,  the 
Liberals  were  to  assemble  here  (with  me), 
and  that  he  had  given  the  word  to  Vincenao 
G.  and  others  of  the  CUeft  for  that  purpose. 
He  himself  and  &ther  are  going  to  tne  chase 
in  the  forest ;  but  V.  G.  is  to  come  to  me, 
and  an  express  to  be  sent  off  to  him,  P.  G., 
if  any  thing  occurs.  Concerted  operations. 
They  are  to  seise — but  no  matter. 

"1  advised  them  to  attack  in  detail,  and 
in  difierent  parties,  in  different  plaoeM  (though 
at  the  mme  tune),  so  as  to  divide  the  atten- 
tion of  the  troops,  who,  though  few,  yet 
beinff  disciplined,  would  beat  any  body  of 
people  (not  trained)  in  a  regular  ficht  — 
unless  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and  dis- 
tracted with  different  assaults.  Offered  to 
let  them  assemble  here  if  they  choose.  It 
is  a  strongish  post  — narrow  street,  com- 
manded fit>m  within— *  and  tenable  walls. 

"  Dined.  Tried  on  a  new  coat  Letter  to 
Murray,  with  corrections  of  Bacon's  Apoph- 
thegms and  an  epigram  »-  the  latter  mi 
for  publication.  At  ei^t  went  to  Teresa, 
Countess  G.  At  nine  and  a  half  came  in 
n  Conte  P.  and  Count  P.  G.  Talked  of  a 
certain  proclamation  lately  issued.  Count 
R.G.  had  been  with  *•  (the  *•),  to  sound 
him  about  the  arrests.  He,  *  *,  is  a  trimmer ^ 
and  deals,  at  present,  his  cards  with  boA 
hands.  If  he  don't  mmd,  theyll  be  folL 
*  *  pretends  (/doubt  him — theu  don't, — we 
shall  see)  that  there  is  no  sucn  order,  and 
seems  staggered  by  the  immense  exertions 
of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  LiberaJs  here.  The  truth  is,  that  •  * 
cares  for  little  but  his  place  (which  is  a  sood 
one^,  and  wishes  to  play  pretty  with  both 
parties.  He  has  changfed  his  mind  thirty 
times  these  last  three  moons,  to  my  know- 
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ledge,  far  he  conrespoiids  with  me.  But  he 
is  not  a  bloody  fellow  -^only  an  aTuricioiiB 
one. 

**  It  seems  that,  just  at  this  moment  (as 
Ljdia  1«angni8h  says^,  ^ere  will  be  no  elope- 
ment after  all.  I  wish  that  I  had  known  as 
much  last  m^t-^or,  rather,  this  morning 

—  I  should  hare  gone  to  bed  two  hours  ear- 
lier. And  yet  I  ought  not  to  complain  ;  for, 
though  it  is  a  sirocco,  and  heayy  rain,  Ihave 
not  yawned  for  these  two  days. 

'*  Came  home — read  History  of  Greece 

—  before  dinner  had  read  Walter  8cotfs 
Rob  Roy.  Wrote  address  to  the  letter  in 
answer  to  Alessio  del  Pinto,  who  has  thanked 
me  for  helping  his  brother  (the  late  Com- 
mandant, murdered  here  last  month^  in  his 
last  moments.  Haye  told  him  I  only  cUd  a 
duty  of  humanity—-  as  is  true.  The  brother 
liyes  at  Rome. 

**  Mended  the  fire  with  some  '  Sffobole '  (a 
Romagnuole  word),  and  gave  tiie  fidcon 
some  water.  Drank  some  Seltzer-water. 
Mem. — received  to-day  a  print,  or  etching, 
of  the  stoiy  of  Ugolino,  by  an  Italian  painter 
-^different,  of  course,  firom  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds's,  and  I  think  (as  fiir  as  recollection 
goes)  no  wonet  for  Reynolds's  is  not  good  in 
history,  i    Tore  a  button  in  my  new  coat. 

"  I  wonder  what  figure  these  Italians  will 
make  in  a  regular  row.  I  sometimes  think 
that,  like  the  Irishman's  gun  (somebody  had 
sold  him  a  crooked  one),  thev  will  only  do 
for  '  shooting  round  a  comer  y  at  least,  this 
sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  late  tenor  of 
their  exploits.  And  yet  there  are  materials 
in  this  people,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  well 
directed.  JSut  who  is  to  direct  them  ?  No 
matter.  Out  of  such  times  heroes  spring. 
Difficulties  are  the  hotbeds  of  hi^  spirits. 


1  £"  The  lutilect  it  Mid,  bj  Combarlana,  to  bar*  bean 
■uggMtod  to  Sir  Jofboa  by  Goldonltb.  Tlie  merit  Uet 
in  tbe  execution ;  and  eren  this  leenu  of  a  disputable  ex- 
cellence. The  lolly  and  atern  tullbrer  of  Dante  appears 
on  Reynoldi*t  canvai  like  a  flimiihed  mendicant,  defldent 
in  any  firmi"— *^*"g  qnalides  of  intellect,  and  ragardlew 
of  Us  dying  children  who  duster  ainnnd  his  knees."  ^ 
Jfrii.  PtUmUrtt  Tol.  L  p.  aSS. 

**  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard**  (the  Prisoner  of  ChlUon) 
**  is,  like  that  of  Ugolino,  a  subject  too  dismal  eren  for 
tbe  power  of  the  painter  or  poet  to  counteract  its  horrors. 
It  is  the  more  disagreeable,  as  aflbrdlng  human  hope 
no  anchw  to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the  suflbrer, 
though  a  man  of  talents  and  Tlrtoes,  as  altogether  Inert 
and  powerless  under  his  accumulated  sulbrlngs.*'->SiB 
Waltib  Soott.] 

•  [**  There  Is  an  oflbnoe  against  simpUdty  which  should 
be  shunned ;  though  it  occurs  often  in  Jolmson,  -and 
though  the  abstract  terms,  aflected  by  him,  glre  a  kind  of 
fidse  pomp  to  the  stylcassoming  the  air  of  personification. 
Hff  thrt  f^mtmtw^tf  »*»*  jmifraUm  of  tbe  tenth  satire  of 


and  Freedom  the  mother  of  the  few  yirtues 
incident  to  human  nature* 

*'  Tuesday,  January  0. 1831. 

''Bose — the  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses; 
but  Lega  (m]^  tecretanf,  an  Italianism  for 
steward  or  chief  servant)  comine  to  tell  me 
that  the  painter  had  finished  the  work  in 
firesco,  for  the  room  he  has  been  employed 
on  lately,  I  went  to  see  it  before  I  set  out. 
The  punter  has  not  copied  badly  the  prints 
from  Titian,  &c.  considering  aU  things. 

"*  Dmed.  Read  Johnson's  <  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,'  —  all  the  examples  and 
mode  of  giving  &em  sublime,  as  well  as  the 
latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional couplet.  I  do  not  so  much  admire 
the  opening.  I  remember  an  observation 
of  Sharpe's,  (the  Convcrtatiomit^  as  he  was 
called  in  London,  and  a  very  clever  man,) 
that  the  first  line  of  this  poem  was  super- 
fluous, and  that  Pope  (the  best  of  poets, 
/  think,)  would  have  begun  at  once,  oidy 
changing  the  punctuation  — 


Ul 


Surrey  mankind  from  Chlzu  to  Peru.*  * 

The  former  line,  '  Let  observation,'  &c.  is 
certainly  heavy  and  useless.  But  'tis  a  grand 
poem  —  and  lo  true! — true  as  the  10th  of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ases  dumgei 
all  things— -time — language — the  earth  — 
the  bounds  of  the  sea— the  stars  of  the  sky» 
and  every  thing  *  about,  around«  and  under* 
neath '  man,  except  man  kimtelf^  who  has  al* 
ways  been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky 
rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of  fives  conduct 
but  to  death,  and  the  infimtv  of  wishes  lead 
but  to  disappointment.  9  All  the  discoveries 
which  have  yet  been  made  have  multiplied 
little  but  existence.  ^    An  extirpated  disease 

*  Let  obsenration,  with  extenslTe  riew, 
Surrey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru.* 

Dryden  and  Pope  would  hare  been  satisfied  with  the 
second  line,  and  would  hare  aroided  both  the  uuto- 
logy  and  pomposity  of  the  first.**— 5Aarp*«  Letten  to  m 
Yommg  Friend  ai  College  ;  St$aif$,  p.  47.  ed.  1884.3 

*  V*  Tfane  borers  o*er,  fanpatlent  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  pessages  of  Joy : 
In  rain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seesons  pour, 
Tbe  flrult  autumnal,  and  tbe  remal  flow'r ; 
With  listless  ^yes  tbe  dotard  riews  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  pleese  no  more.** 

ramUif  qfUmmm  fFiekee.} 


*  I**  What  opposite  dlsoorerles  we  bare  seen  1 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine, 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  Inthe  sockets : 
But  raodnatlon  oertafaily  has  been 
A  kind  antithesis  to  Congrere's  rockeU,**  ftc. 

JDonJaHm,ci.  st.l88i] 
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M  tacoeeded  by  some  new  pestUence  ;  and 
a  discovered  world  has  brought  little  to  the 
old  one,  except  the  p — first  and  freedom 
afterwards  — the  iatter  a  fine  thing,  parti- 
cularly as  they  gave  it  to  Europe  in  ex- 
change for  slaverj^.  But  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther '  the  Sovereigns '  would  not  think  the 
firgt  the  best  present  of  the  two  to  their 
subjects. 

**  At  ei^t  went  out — heard  some  news. 
They  sa^  the  King  of  Naples  has  declared 
by  couriers  from  Florence,  to  the  Powers  (as 
they  call  now  those  wretches  with  crowns), 
that  his  Constitutbn  was  compulsive,  &c.  &c. 
and  that  the  Austrian  barbarians  are  placed 
again  on  war  pay,  and  will  march.  Let  them 
— '  they  come  Uke  sacrifices  in  their  trim,' 
the  hounds  of  hell  I  Let  it  still  be  a  hope 
to  see  their  bones  piled  like  those  of  the 
human  dogs  at  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  which 
I  have  seen.  * 

'*  Heard  some  music.  At  nine  the  usual 
visitors — news,  war,  or  rumours  of  war. 
Consulted  with  P.  G.  &c.  &c.  They  mean 
to  vuunred  here,  and  are  to  honour  me  with 
a  call  thereupon.  I  shall  not  fidl  back ; 
though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  or  heart 
sufficient  to  make  much  of  it.  But,  onward  ! 
— it  is  now  the  time  to  act,  and  what  signi- 
fies tey,  if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would 
be  worth  V  of  the  past  can  be  bequeathed  un- 
quenchedl^  to  the  future  ?  It  is  not  one  man, 
nor  a  million,  but  the  tj^rU  of  liberty  which 
must  be  spread.  The  waves  which  dash 
upon  the  snore  are,  one  by  one,  broken,  but 
yet  the  ocean  conquers,  neverthdess.  It 
overwhelms  the  Armada,  it  wears  the  rock, 
and,  if  the  Neptumant  are  to  be  believed,  it 
has  not  only  destroyed,  but  made  a  world.  In 
like  manner,  whatever  the  sacrifice  of  indi- 
viduals, the  great  cause  will  gather  strength, 
sweep  down  what  is  rugera,  and  fertilise 
(for  ica^weed  is  manure)  miisX  is  cultivable. 
And  so,  the  mere  selfish  calculation  ought 
never  to  be  made  on  such  occasions ;  and, 
at  present,  it  shall  not  be  computed  by  me. 
I  was  never  a  good  arithmetician  of  chances, 
and  shall  not  commence  now. 

*«  JaniuTy  10.  1S21. 

"  Day  fine — rained  only  in  the  momine. 
Looked  over  accounts.  Read  Campbell  s 
Poets  —  marked  errors  of  Tom  (the  author) 
for  correction.  Dined — went  out  —  mu- 
sic — Tyrolese  air,  with  variations.  Sustained 
the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against 
the  variations  of  the  Italian  school. 


1  [See  Childe  Hftrold,  c.  Hi.  it.  64.  and  note.] 
*  [See  hii  **  Speclmeni  of  the  BrltUh  FoeU/'  vol.  i. 
p.  900.] 


"  Polities  somewhat  tempestuoua,  and 
cloudier  daily.  To-morrow  being  foreign 
post^y,  probably  something  more  will  be 
known. 

**  Came  home — read.  Corrected  Tom 
Campbell's  slips  of  the  pen.  A  jjood  work, 
though  —  style  afibcted  >-*- but  his  defence 
of  Pope  is  glorious. «  To  be  sure,  it  is  his 
own  oaute  too, — but  no  matter,  it  is  very  good, 
and  does  him  great  credit. 


"  I  have  been  turning  over  different  Lha 
of  the  Poets.  I  Turm  read  th«r  woiks, 
unless  an  occasional  fliflit  over  the  daasical 
ones.  Pope,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Chtiy,  and 
those  who  approach  them  nearest  (I  leave 
the  rant  of  tne  rest  to  the  cant  of  the  day), 
and  —  I  had  made  several  reflections,  but  I 
feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  bed, 

"Jamsuyll.  Ittl. 

**  Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tra- 
gedy and  the  '  Hints  firom  Horace.'  Dined, 
and  got  into  better  spirits.  Went  out — re- 
turned— finished  letters,  five  in  number. 
Read  Poets,  and  an  anecdote  in  Spence. 

"  AH^  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  King  of  Sardinia,  have 
also  been  called  to  Congress  ;  but  the  Pope 
will  only  deal  there  by  proxy.  So  the  inte- 
rests of  millions  are  in  the  hands  of  about 
twenty  coxcombs,  at  a  place  called  Ld^ 
bach  I 

**  I  should  almost  regret  that  my  own 
affiiirs  went  well,  when  those  of  nations  are 
in  peril.  If  the  interests  of  mankind  could 
be  essentially  bettered  (particularly  of  these 
oppressed  Italians),  I  snould  not  so  much 
mind  my  own '  sma  peculiar.*  God  grant  ns 
all  better  times,  or  more  philosophy! 

"  In  readinff,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an 
expression  of  Tom  Csmpbeirs  ;  —  speaking 
of  Collins,  he  says  that '  no  reader  cares  any 
more  about  the  characterittic  manners  of  his 
Eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  M  Troy.*  *Tis  false  —  we  do  care  about 
*  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.*  I 
have  stood  upon  that  plain  daify,  for  more 
than  a  month  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  di- 
minished  my  pleasure,  it  was  that  the  black- 
guard Bryant  had  impugned  its  veracity.' 
it  is  true  I  read  *  Homer  Travestied'  (the 
first  twelve  books^,  because  Hobhouse  and 
others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities, 
and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  venerated 
the  grand  onginal  as  the  truth  of  history  (in 
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heard  Trqy  doubted  {— time  will  doubt  of 
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the  materiel  fadi)  and  of  place.  Otherwise, 
it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who 
will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a 
mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  nero  ? 
— -  its  very  magnitude  proved  this.  Men  do 
not  labour  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead 
— and  whv  should  not  the  dead  be  Homer'n 
dead  ?  The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's  de- 
fence of  maecwra^  in  costume  and  descrip* 
tion  is,  that  his  (jertmde,  &c.  has  no  more 
locality  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than 
with  Fenmanmaur.  It  is  notonously  foU  of 
grossly  &lse  scenery,  as  all  Americans  de- 
clare, though  they  praise  parts  of  the  poem. 
It  is  thus  that  selMove  for  ever  creeps 
out,  like  a  snake,  to  sting  any  thing  which 
happens,  even  acddentally,  to  stumble 
upon  it. 

**  Januaiy  IS.  1821. 

"  The  weather  still  so  humid  and  imprac- 
ticable, that  London,  in  its  most  opprrasive 
fogs,  were  a  summer-bower  to  tliis  mist 
and  sirocco,  which  has  now  lasted  (but  with 
one  day's  interval),  chequered  with  snow  or 
heavy  rain  only,  since  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1620.  It  is  so  far  lucky  that  I  have  a 
literary  turn ; — but  it  is  veiy  turesome  not 
to  be  able  to  stir  out,  in  comfort,  on  any 
horse  but  Pegasus,  for  so  many  days.  The 
roads  are  even  worse  than  the  weather,  by 
the  long  splashing,  and  the  heavy  soil,  and 
the  growth  of  the  waters. 

**  Read  the  Poets — En^ish,  that  is  to  say 
—  out  of  Campbell's  edition.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  taffeta  In  some  of  Tom's  pre- 
fatory phrases,  but  his  work  is  good  as  a 
whole.  I  like  him  best,  thou^,  in  his  own 
poetry. 

^*  Murray  writes  that  they  want  to  act  the 
Tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero  —  more  fools 
they,  it  was  written  for  the  closet.  I  have 
protested  against  this  piece  of  usurpation, 
(which,  it  seems,  is  legal  for  managers  over 
any  printed  work,  aeainst  the  author's  wiU,) 
and  I  hope  they  will  not  attempt  it.  Why 
don't  they  brinff  out  some  of  the  numberless 
aspirants  for  theatrical  celebritv,  now  en- 
cumbering their  shelves,  instead  of  lugging 
me  out  of  the  library?  I  have  written  a 
fierce  protest  against  any  such  attempt ;  but 
I  stOl  would  hope  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  it 
is  not  intended  for  the  stase.  It  is  too  re- 
gular—  the  time,  twenty*iour  hours  —  the 
change  of  place  not  firequent — nothing  meib- 
dramatic  —  no  surprises,  no  starts,  nor  trap- 
doors, nor  opportunities  'for  tossing  their 
heads  and  kicking  their  heels '  —  and  nolove 
-*  the  grand  ingredient  of  a  modem  play. 


"  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cut  on  Mur^ 
ray's  letter.  It  is  meant  for  Wdter  Scott— 
or  Sir  Walter — he  is  the  first  poet  knighted 
since  Sir  Richard  BlackmoMT.  But  it  does 
not  do  him  justice.  Scptrs  —  particularly 
when  he  recites  —  is  a  very  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  this  seal  says  nothing. 

**  Scott  19  certainly  the  most  wonderful 
writer  of  the  day.  His  novels  are  a  new 
literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as 
good  as  any — if  not  better  (only  on  an  erro- 
neous system)  —  and  onlv  ceased  to  be  so 
popular,  because  the  vulgar  learned  were 
tired  of  hearing  '  Aristides  called  the  Just,' 
and  Scott  the  Best,  and  ostracised  him. 

"  I  like  him,  too,  for  his  manliness  of  cha- 
racter, fbr  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his 
conversation,  and  his  good-nature  towards 
mysdf,  personally.  IMhy  he  prosper !  —  for 
he  deserves  it.  I  know  no  reading  to  which 
I  fall  with  such  alacrity  as  a  work  of  W. 
Scott's.  I  shall  give  the  seal,  with  his  bust 
on  it,  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  G.  this  evening, 
who  will  be  curious  to  have  the  effigies  of  a 
man  so  celebrated. 

*'  How  strange  are  our  thoughts,  &c.  &c 
&c.  1 

**  Ifidnlgbt. 

"  Read  the  Italian  translation  by  Guido 
Sorelli  of  the  German  Grillparzer — a  devil 
of  a  name,  to  be  sure,  for  posterity ;  but 
they  mutt  learn  to  pronounce  it.  With  all 
the  allowance  for  a  tramkUion^  and  above  all, 
an  Ita&an  translation  (they  are  the  very  worst 
of  translators,  except  mm  the  Classics  — 
Annibale  Caro,  for  instance  —  and  there,  the 
bastardy  of  their  language  helps  them,  as, 
by  way  of  looking  leffiimate,  tney  ape  their 
father's  ton£uc)  >  —  hut  with  every  allowance 
for  such  a  disadvantage,  the  tragedy  of  Sap- 

Sho  is  superb  and  sublime!  There  is  no 
enying  it.  The  man  has  done  a  great  thing 
in  writing  that  play.  And  who  is  he  f  I 
know  him  not ;  but  ages  unll,  'Tis  a  high 
intellect. 

*'  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  have 
read  nothing  of  Adolph  Milliner's  (the  author 
of '  Guilt'),  and  much  less  of  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  and  Wieland,  than  I  could  wish.  I 
only  know  them  through  the  medium  of 
English,  French,  and  Italian  translations.  Of 
the  real  language  I  know  absolutely  nothing, 
—  except  oaths  learned  fix>m  postillions  and 
officers  in  a  squabble  I  I  can  twear  in  Ger- 
man potently,  when  I  like  —  *  Sacrament  — 

1  Here  follows  a  long  pamge,  already  extracted,  re- 
latiTe  to  his  early  firiend,  Edward  Noel  Long.  [See 
anUt  p.  il.] 
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Verfluchter  —  Himdsfbtt'  —  and  lo  forth  > ; 
but  I  have  little  lets  of  their  energetic  con- 
renation. 

**  I  like,  however,  their  women,  (I  was  once 
JO  detpertUefy  in  love  with  a  German  woman, 
Constance,)  and  all  that  I  have  read,  trans- 
lated, of  their  writings,  and  all  that  I  have 
seen  on  the  Rhine  of  their  oountrv  and 
people — aU,  except  the  Austrians,  wnom  I 
abhor,  loathe,  and  ^>  I  cannot  find  words  for 
my  hate  of  them,  and  should  be  sonj  to 
find  deeds  correspondent  to  my  hate ;  for  I 
abhor  cruelty  more  than  I  abhor  the  Austri- 
ans —  except  on  an  impulse,  and  then  I  am 
savage— but  not  delibera^y  so. 

" urillparser  is  grand  —  antique— -no^  so 
simple  as  the  ancients,  but  very  simple  for  a 
modem— too  Madame  de  SteieM,  now  and 
then  —  but  altogether  a  great  and  goodly 
writer. 

«<  Jaanwy  IB.  1811,  Satordajr. 

*'  Sketched  the  outline  and  Drams.  Pers. 
of  an  intended  tra^y  of  Sardanapalus,  which 
I  have  for  some  ume  meditated.  Took  the 
names  firom  Diodorus  Siculus,  (I  know  the 
history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  have  known  it 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old,)  and  read  over 
apassage  in  the  nintn  voL  octavo,  of  Bfitford's 
Greece,  where  he  radier  vindicates  the  me- 
mory of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians. 

"Dined  —  news  come — the Powen mean 
to  war  with  the  peoples.  The  intelli^ce 
seems  positive— let  it  be  so  ~-  they  will  be 
beaten  in  the  end.  The  king-times  are  fiist 
finishing.  There  vrill  be  blood  shed  like 
water,  and  tears  like  mist  s  but  the  peoples 
will  conquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  I  foresee  it. 

*'  I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation 
of  Grillporser's  Sappho,  which  she  promises 
to  read.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because 
1  said  that  love  was  not  the  loftiett  theme  for 
true  tragedy  ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of 
her  native  language,  and  natural  female  elo- 

fience,  she  overcame  my  fewer  arguments, 
believe  she  was  ridit.  I  must  put  more 
love  into  '  Sardanapuus'  than  I  intended.  I 
I  speak,  of  course,  tfthe  times  will  allow  me 
leisure.  That  i^will  hardly  be  a  peace-maker. 

**  Jaootty  14. 1811. 

**  Turned  over  Seneca's  tragedies.  Wrote 
the  opening  lines  of  the  intended  tragedy  of 
Sardaiuipauis.    Rode  out  some  miles  mto 

1  [**  On  with  the  bortet ;  off  to  CantortNiiy  t 

Tmnpt  tramp  o*er  pebble^  tnd  ipluh,  q»huh 
tliroiifhptiddle; 
Homh  t  how  iwiftly  ipeedi  the  poit  so  merry  I 
Not  liko  alow  Oenaanjr,  wherein  th^  muddle 
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the  forest    IGsty  and  rainy.    Returned  — 
dined  —  wrote  some  more  of  my  tragedy- 

^'Read  Diodorus  Siculus  —  turned  ov«r 
Seneca,  and  some  other  bodes.  Wrote  aorae 
more  of  the  tragedy.  Took  a  glass  of  grog. 
After  havinff  ndden  hard  in  rainy  weather, 
and  scribbled,  and  scribbled  again,  the  spirits 

(at  least  mine)  need  a  little  exhihurationy  and 
don't  like  iftuH^iffpm  now  as  I  used  to  do. 
So  I  have  mixed  a  glassof  strong  waters  and 
single  waters,  whi(£  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
empty.  Therefore  and  thereunto  I  conclude 
this  day's  diary. 

**  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon 
me  is,  however,  strange.  It  sdUet,  but  it 
makes  me  gloomy  —gloomy  at  the  Tery  mo- 
ment of  their  efiect,  and  not  say  hardly  ever. 
But  it  composes  for  a  time,  uoogh  aullenly. 

<«  Janoary  18. 18S1. 

''Weather  fine.  Received  visit.  Rode 
out  into  the  forest — fired  jnstois.  Returned 
home  — dined  —  dipped  mto  a  vdume  of 
Mitford's  Greece — wrote  part  of  a  scene  of 
*  Sardammalus.'  Went  out  —  heurd  some 
music— beard  some  politics.  More  minia- 
ters  from  the  other  Italian  powers  gone  to 
Consress.  War  seems  certain—-int&t  case, 
it  wiU  be  a  savage  one.  Talked  over  various 
important  matters  with  one  of  the  initiated. 
At  ten  and  half  returned  home. 

"  I  have  just  thought  of  something  odd.  In 
the  year  1814,  Moore  (*  the  poet,'  par  exoeh 
lence,  and  he  deserves  it)  and  I  were  going 
together,  in  the  same  carriage,  to  dine  with 
Earl  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico  of  the  remain- 
ing Whigs.  Murray,  the  magnificent  ^the 
illustrious  publisher  of  that  name),  had  just 
sent  roe  a  Java  gazette — I  know  not  why, 
or  wherefore.  Pulling  it  out,  by  way  of  cu- 
riosity, we  found  it  to  contain  a  dispute  (the 
said  Java  gazette)  on  Moore's  merits  and 
mine.  I  think,  if  I  had  been  there,  that  I 
could  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of  dispu- 
ting on  the  subject.  But,  ^ere  iafime  for 
you  at  six  and  twenty  I  Alexander  had  con- 
quered India  at  the  same  age ;  but  I  doubt 
u  he  was  disputed  about,  or  his  conquests 
compared  vritn  those  of  Indian  Bacchus,  at 
Java. 

"  It  was  a  great  fiune  to  be  named  with 
Moore ;  greater  to  be  compared  with  him  ; 
sreatest — pteatutCy  at  least— to  be  uM 
him ;  and,  surely,  an  odd  coincidence,  diat 
we  should  be  didng  together  while  they  were 

Along  the  rond,  ei  if  thej  went  to  boiy 

Their  Are  ( end  elio  peine  beeldee,  to  ftiddle 
With*tchiieppe*^Mid  dogilwhom  *Handefbtf  or 
*  Verflnchter,' 

Aflbot  no  may  Amn  Ughfailiiy  m  *wA«iif#.y  w 

Dm  J^WMK  c.  X.  ft.  71.1 
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quarrelling  about  ua  beyond  the  equinoctial 
line. 

"  Welly  the  same  erening,  I  met  Lawrence 
the  painter,  and  heard  one  of  Lord  Gre^s 
daumters  Ta  fine,  tdl,  spirit-looking  girl,  with 
mucn  of  me  wUndan^  thorough'Wed  look  of 
her  fiither,  which  I  dote  upon)  play  on  the 
harp,  80  modesUy  and  ingenuously,  that  she 
Unied  mime.  Well,  I  would  rather  have  had 
my  talk  with  Lawrence^  Twho  talked  deiisht- 
fully)  and  heard  the  an,  than  have  had  all 
the  mme  of  Moore  and  me  put  together. 

'*The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it 
paves  the  way  to  pleasure ;  and  the  more 
mtellectual  our  pleasure,  the  better  for  the 
pleasure  and  for  us  too.  It  was,  however, 
a^^eeable  to  have  heard  our  fime  before 
dmner,  and  a  girl's  harp  after. 

"January  16. 1831. 

"  Read  —  rode  —  fired  pistols — returned 
—  dined  —wrote — visited — heard  music 
— talked  nonsense — and  went  home. 

"  Wrote  part  of  a  Tragedy  — advanced  in 
Act  l8t  witn  '  all  deliberate  speed.'  Bou^t 
a  blanket.  The  weather  is  still  muggy  as  a 
London  May— mist,  mizzle,  the  air  replete 
with  Scotticisms,  wluch,  though  fine  in  the 
descriptions  of  Ossian,  are  somewhat  tire- 
some  m  r^  prosaic  perspective.  PoUtics 
still  mysterious. 

•  Jasoaiy  17. 1891. 

"Rode  i'  the  forest — fired  pistols — dined. 
Arrived  a  packet  of  books  fi-om  England  and 
Loml»EUxly  —  English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Latin.    Kead  till  eight — went  out. 


(t 


Janoanris.  18S1. 

"  To-day,  the  post  arriving  late,  did  not 
ride.  Read  letters  —  only  two  raiettea  in- 
stead of  twelve  now  due.  Made  JLe^a  write 
to  that  negligent  Chilignani,  and  added  a  post- 
script   Dined. 

"At  eight  proposed  to  flo  out.  Legacame 
in  with  a  letter  about  a  mil  KfifNac/ at  Venice, 
which  I  thought  paid  months  ago.  I  flew 
into  a  paroxysm  or  rage,  which  ahnost  made 


1  ['*  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  lo  udUimI 

Ai  man's  ingratitado,"  fte. 

A*  YtmLikeli,  act «.  ie.7.1 

3  [**  ]fi7 11. 1818.  Xr.,  Mra^  and  MiM  Edgeworth  are 
Jnat  oome  over  from  IrelaiMl,  and  are  the  great  oldecta  of 
cufiofi^  and  attention.  Miff  Bdgeworth  to  a  most 
agreeable  person,  rery  natural,  clever,  and  weU-lnfomied, 
without  the  least  intensions  of  authorship.  She  had 
never  been  In  a  large  sodeCj  before,  and  she  was  followed 
andoomted  by  all  the  persons  of  disttnetlon  in  London, 
with  an  avidltj  ahnost  without  euanple." — Sib  J.  Maok- 
iMToen :  X<|Kr,  vol.  11.  p.  888.] 
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me  iaint.  I  have  not  been  well  ever  since. 
I  deserve  it  fi>r  being  such  a  fool  —  but  it 
UHu  provoking — a  set  of  scoundrels!  It 
is,  however,  but  five  and  twenty  pounds. 

**  Januaiy  19. 1881. 

''Rode.  Winter's  wind  somewhat  more 
unkind  than  ingratitude  itself,  though  8hak- 
speare  sajrs  otherwise. '  At  least,  I  am  so 
much  more  accustomed  to  meet  with  ingra- 
titude than  the  north  wind,  that  I  thought 
the  latter  the  sharper  of  the  two.  I  had 
met  with  both  in  the  course  of  the  twenty* 
four  hours,  so  could  judge. 

"  Thoug^it  of  a  plan  of  education  for  my 
daughter  Allem,  who  ought  to  begin  soon 
with  her  stumes.  Wrote  a  letter — after- 
wards a  postscript.  Rather  in  low  spirits  -^ 
certainly  hipinsh  -—  liver  touched  —  will  take 
a  dose  of  salts. 

^  I  have  been  reading  the  Life,  by  himself 
and  dauefater,  of  Mr.  K.  L.  Edgeworth,  the 
father  of  the  Mias  Edgeworth.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  great  name.  In  1813,  I  recollect 
to  have  met  them  in  the  fiuhionable  world 
of  London  (of  which  I  then  formed  an  item, 
a  firacdon,  the  segment  of  a  drde,  the  unit 
of  a  million,  the  nothing  of  something)  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  hour,  and  at  a  fareak- 
fiist  of  Sir  Humphrv  and  Lady  Davy's,  to 
which  I  was  invited  for  the  nonce.  I  had 
been  the  lion  of  1812 :  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  with  '  the  Cossack,'  to- 
wards the  end  of  181 3»  were  the  exhibitions 
of  the  succeeding  year.  * 

"  I  thought  ^geworth  a  fine  old  fellow, 
of  a  clarety,  elderly,  red  complexion,  but 
active,  brisk,  and  endless.  He  was  seventy, 
but  did  not  look  fifty — no,  nor  forty«eight 
even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fitzpatrick  not  very 
long,  before — a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  elo- 
quence, all  things.  >  He  tottered — but  still 
talked  lUke  a  gentleman,  though  feeblv.  Edge- 
worth  bounced  about,  and  talked  loud  and 
long ;  but  he  seemed  neither  weakly  nor  d^ 
crepit,  and  hardly  old. 

"  He  began  by  telling  '  that  he  had  given 
Dr.  Parr  a  dressing,  who  had  taken  him  for 

*  [GeneralBkhardFItspatrick,brotlierof  theEarl  of 
Upper  Ossoiy.and,  during  forty  years,  the  Intimate  fHend 
of  Fox.  He  was  secretary  at  war  to  themlnistry  of  1788 ; 
to  which  sltnation  he  was  again  appointed  in  1808,  during 
the  Fox  and  OrsoTille  administration.  He  wrote  Tarlona 
poetical  trifles ;  and  among  others  a  political  edogue 
endued  **  The  Lyars,"  considered  by  Mr.  UatUiias  the 
most  finished  of  all  tiie  productions  of  the  authors  of  the 
RoUlad.  (See  Pursuits  of  Literature.)  He  also  composed 
the  epltq^,  inscribed  on  his  monument  In  the  ehurch-yard 
of  Sunning  Hill,  Berks.  See  Gent.  Ifag.  toI.  Izzxvl. 
p.  60.    HediedinlOia.] 
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an  Irish  bogtrotter/ &c  &c.  Now  I,  who 
know  Dr.  Pftrri  and  who  know  (not  by  expe- 
rience —  for  I  nerer  should  have  presumed 
so  fiur  as  to  contend  with  him — but  by  hear- 
ing him  uM  others,  and  pothers)  that  it  is 
not  BO  easy  a  matter  to  '  dress  him,*  thought 
Mr.  Edceworth  an  assertor  of  what  was  not 
true.  He  could  not  have  stood  before  Parr 
an  instant.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed  intellip 
cent,  vehement,  vivacious,  and  full  of  life. 
He  bids  fair  for  a  hundred  >ears.  ^ 

"  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London, 
and  I  remember  a '  ryghte  merrie  *  and  con- 
ceited jest  which  was  nfe  among  the  gallants 
of  the  day,  —  vix.  a  paper  had  been  presented 
for  the  rtoall  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the  stage, 
(she  having  lately  taken  leave,  to  the  loss  of 
ages,  —  for  nothmg  ever  was,  or  can  be,  like 
her,)  to  which  all  men  had  been  called  to 
subscribe.  Whereupon  Thomas  Moore,  of 
profane  and  poetical  memoir,  did  propose 
that  a  similar  paper  should  be  niracnbed 
and  orctniiscribed  'for  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  Ireland.' « 

"  The  fiict  was — every  bodv  cared  more 
about  her.  She  was  a  nice  little  unassuming 
'  Jeanie  Dean84ooking  body,'  as  we  Scotch 
say  —  and,  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not 
ill-lookinff.  Her  conversation  was  as  quiet 
as  herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed 
she  could  write  her  name ;  whereas  her  fiither 
talked,  iiof  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else, 
but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing. 

**  As  for  Mrs.  Edfeworth,  I  forget  —  ex- 
cept that  I  think  she  was  the  youngest  of 
the  party.  Altogether,  they  were  an  excel- 
lent cage  of  the  kind ;  and  succeeded  for 
two  months,  till  the  landing  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 

"  To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I 
admire  them;  but  they  excite  no  feeling, 
and  they  leave  no  love  — except  for  some 
Irish  steward  or  postillion.  However,  the 
impression  of  intellect  and  prudence  is  pro- 
found *-  and  nuiy  be  usefuL  ^ 

**  Jaaiury  U.  18)1. 

'*  Rode— fired  pistols.  Read  firom  Grimm's 
Correspondence.  Dined — went  out^  heard 

1  [Mr.  Edftworth  dtod  in  ltl7,  In  hU  Mventy-foorth 
jreftr.] 

*  In  Uils  I  nthar  think  he  wm  mittnformed ;  whatever 
merit  there  toaj  be  In  the  Jeit,  I  have  not,  at  ftr  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  ■lightest  datan  to  it. 

*  [**  In  my  lint  enthusiaim  of  admiration,  I  thought 
that  HiM  Edgeworth  bad  flnt  made  fiction  uieftal  (  but 
every  fiction  sinee  Homer  has  taught  ftiendihlp,  pa- 
triodim,  generosity,  contempt  of  death.  These  are  the 
highest  virtues ;  and  the  ficUoni  which  taught  them  were 
therefore  of  the  highest,  though  not  of  unmixed  utility. 
Miss  Edgeworth  faiculcates  prndenctt  and  the  many  vir- 
tues  of  that  (kmily.     Are  these  excellent  virtues  higher 


&■ 


or  more  useAd  than  those  of  fortitude  and  benevolenoe  ? 
Certainly  not.  Where,  then,  Is  Miss  Edgeworth**  merit  ? 
Her  merit— her  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  a  morallai 
and  as  a  woman  of  genius— consists  in  her  having  sdected 
a  class  of  virtues  tu  more  difflcnlt  to  treat  as  tfaesnitfect  of 
fiction  than  others,  and  which  had  therefore  been  left  by 
former  writers  to  her.**— Sim  Jamss  M Acxiirroaa :  X^, 
vol.  11.  p.  42.] 

*  [Regnard  died  In  1709,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  hhas 
been  said  that  he  died  of  chagrin,  nay,  that  he  voluntarily 
shortened  his  days ;  but  these  reports  are  oontndktad  in 
the  Dictionnaire  Hlstorique,  ed.  1811.] 


music — returned  —  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  request  him  to  prevent 
the  theatres  from  representing  the  Doge, 
which  the  Italian  papers  say  that  they  are 
going  to  act.  This  is  pretty  work  —  what  2 
without  asking  my  consent,  and  even  in  op- 
position to  it  I 

'*  January  U.  1811. 

**  Fine,  clear,  frosty  day — that  is  to  aav, 
an  Italian  frost,  for  their  winters  hardly 
get  beyond  snow  ;  for  which  reason  nobodv 
knows  how  to  skate  (or  filuit) —  a  Dutcti 
and  English  acconlplishment.  Rode  out,  as 
usual,  and  fired  pistols.  Good  shooting  — 
broke  four  common,  and  rather  small,  bottles, 
in  four  shots,  at  fourteen  JMoes,  with  a  com- 
mon pair  of  pistols  and  mdifoent  powder. 
Almost  as  good  wafermg  or  shooting  —  con- 
sidering the  difierence  of  powder  and  pistol, 
—  as  when,  in  1809,  1810,1811,1812,1813, 
1814,  it  was  my  luck  to  split  walking-eticks, 
wafers,  hal^crowns,  shillings,  and  even  the 
eye  of  a  walking-stick,  at  twelve  paces,  with 
a  single  bullet  <—  and  all  by  eye  and  csdcula- 
tion ;  for  mv  hand  is  not  steady,  and  i^t  to 
change  with  the  very  weather.  To  the 
prowess  which  I  here  note,  Joe  Manton  and 
others  can  bear  testimony ;  for  the  former 
taught,  and  the  latter  has  seen  me  do,  these 
feats. 

"  Dined  —  visited  —  came  home  —  read. 
Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in  Grimm's  Cor- 
lespondence,  which  says  that  *  Regnard  et  . 
la  plOpart  des  poetes  comiques  6taient  gens 
biheux  et  mi^lancoliaues ;  et  que  M.de  Vol- 
taire, ^ui  est  tr^  gai,  n'a  jamais  fiut  que  des 
tragedies — et  que  la  com6die  pue  est  le  seul 
genre  oik  11  n'ait  point  r^ussL  Cest  que 
celui  qui  rit  et  celm  qui  foit  rire  sont  deux 
hommes  fort  differens.'  —  Vol.  VI. 

"  At  this  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the 
best  comic  writer  of  them  all,  (even  as  Reg- 
nard himself,  the  next  to  MoU^re,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any 
language,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide^,)  and  am  not  in  spirits  to 
continue  my  proposed  tragedy  of  Sardaoapa- 
lus,  which  I  nave,  for  some  days,  ceased  to 
compose. 


ii 
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•*  To-monrow  is  my  birth-daj^  —  that  is  to 
say,  at  twelve  o'  the  clock,  midnight,  t.  e.  in 
twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty 
and  three  years  of  age  !  I !  —  and  I  ^  to  my 
bed  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  at  havmg  lived 
so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose. 

"  It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve.  —  *  'Tis 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  castle  clock,' 
and  I  am  now  thirty-three ! 

**  Eheu,  ftigacet,  Pocthmiie,  Potthame, 
Latmntnr  anni  {— 

but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I 
have  done,  as  for  what  I  might  have  done. 

**  Through  life's  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  hare  dragged  to  three-and-thirty. 
What  have  these  years  left  tome  ? 
Nothing — except  thirty-thrve. 

**  January  ».  1821. 
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Here  lies 
Interred  in  the  Eternity 

of  the  Past, 
from  whence  there  Is  no 
Resurrection 
for  the  Days  ^Whatever  there  may  be 
for  the  Dost  — 
the  Thirty-Third  Year 
of  an  Ill-spent  Life, 
Which,  after 
« lingering  disease  of  many  months, 
sunk  into  a  letliargy, 
and  expired, 
January  22d,  1831,  a.  d. 
Leaving  a  successor 
Inconsolable 
for  the  rery  loss  which 
oocaaloned  Its 
Eiiistence. 
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**  January  S8.  18S1. 

Fine  day.    Read  —  rode  —  fired  pistols, 
and  returned.     Dined  —  read.    Went  out 


M 
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at  ei^ht  —  made  the  usual  visit.  Heard  of 
nothmg  but  war,  —  *  the  cry  is  still.  They 
come.'   The  Carbonari  seem  to  have  no  plan 

—  nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  how, 
when,  or  what  to  do.  In  that  case,  they  will 
make  nothing  of  this  project,  so  oflen  post^ 
poned,  and  never  put  m  action. 

"Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary 
orders,  in  case  of  circumstances  requiring 
a  change  of  place.  I  shall  act  accordmg  to 
what  may  seem  proper,  when  I  hear  deci- 
dedly what  the  ^barbarians  mean  to  do.  At 
present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Po,  which  looks  very  warlike.  A 
few  days  will  probably  show.  I  think  of  re- 
tiring towards  Ancona,  nearer  the  northern 
firontier ;  that  is  to  say,  if  Teresa  and  her 
father  are  obliged  to  retire,  which  is  most 
likely,  as  all  the  femily  are  Liberals.  If  not, 
I  shall  stay.  But  my  movements  will  de- 
pend upon  the  lady's  wishes  —  for  myself. 
It  is  much  the  same. 

"  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
mv  little  daughter,  and  my  effects,  which  are 
of  some  f]|uantity  and  value,  —  and  neither  of 
them  do  m  the  seat  of  war,  where  I  think  of 
going.  But  there  is  an  elderly  lady  who 
will  take  charge  of  her,  and  T.  says  that  the 
Marchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  the  chat- 
tels in  safe  keeping.  Half  the  city  are  get- 
ting their  affairs  in  marchine  trim.  A  pretty 
Carnival  I  The  blackguards  might  as  weU 
have  waited  till  Lent. 

"January  24.  1821. 

"  Returned  —  met  some  masques  in  the 
Corso  —  *Vive  la  bagatelle  I'  —  the  Ger- 
mans are  on  the  Po,  uie  Barbarians  at  the 
gate,  and  their  masters  in  council  at  Leybach 
(or  whatever  the  eructation  of  the  sound 
mav  syllable  into  a  human  pronunciation), 
and  lo  I  they  dance  and  sin^  and  make  merry, 
'  for  tOHmorrow  they  may  die.'  Who  can  say 
that  the  Arlequins  are  not  right  ?  Like  the 
Lady  Baussiere,  and  my  old  fiiend  Burton 

—  I  *  rode  on.* 

"  Dined  — (damn  this  pen  I) — beef  tough 

—  there  is  no  beef  in  Italy  worth  a  curse ; 
unless  a  man  could  eat  an  old  ox  with  the 
hide  on,  sin^d  in  the  sun. 

**  The  principal  persons  in  the  events 
which  may  occur  in  a  few  days  are  gone  out 
on  a  shooting  party.  If  it  were  like  a  '  high' 
land  hunting,'  a  pretext  of  the  chase  for  a 
grand  re-union  of  counsellors  and  chiefs,  it 
would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  real  snivelling,  popping, 
small-shot,  water-hen  waste  of  powder,  am- 
munition, and  shot,  for  their  own  special 
amusement :  a  rare  set  of  fellows  for  a  man 
to  risk  his  neck  with,'  as  *  Marishall  Wells ' 
says  in  the  Black  Dwarf. 
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**  If  they  gather,  — '  whilk  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed,' —  they  will  not  muster  a  thousand  men. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  populace  are 
not  interested,  —  only  the  higher  and  middle 
orders.  I  wish  that  the  peasantry  werti 
they  are  a  fine  savage  race  of  two-lagged 
leopards.  But  the  Solognese  won't  — the 
Romagnuoles  can*t  without  them.  Or,  if 
they  try  —  what  then  ?  Thev  wiU  try,  and 
man  can  do  no  more  —  and,  it  he  would  but 
try  his  utmost,  much  might  be  done.  The 
Dutch,  for  instance,  against  the  Spaniards  — 
then  the  tyrants  of  Europe,  since,  the  slaves, 
and,  lately,  the  fireedmen. 

"  The  year  1820  was  not  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  individual  me,  whatever  it  may  be  for 
th^  nations.  I  lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  de- 
cisions in  my  fevour.  The  project  of  lending 
monev  on  an  Irish  mortgage  was  finally  re- 

i'ectea  by  my  wife's  trustee  after  a  year's 
lope  and  trouble.  The  Rochdale  lawsuit 
had  endured  fifteen  years,  and  always  pros- 
pered till  I  married  ;  since  which,  every  thing 
nas  ffone  wrong — with  me  at  least. 

"In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Countess 
T.  G.  nata  O'.  G*.  in  despite  of  all  I  said 
and  did  to  prevent  it,  vfould  separate  fix>m 
her  husband,  B  Cavalier  Commendatore  G'. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  aU  on  the  account  of  'P.  P. 
clerk  of  this  parish.'  The  other  little  petty 
vexations  of  the  vear  —  overturns  in  car- 
riages —  the  muraer  of  people  before  one's 
door,  and  dying  in  one's  beds — the  cramp 
in  swimming  —  colics — indigestions  and  bi- 
lious attacks,  &c,  &c.  &c.  — 

*'  Many  omU  wtldiM  BUike  up  m  ram, 
And  h^  ho  for  Caleb  Qootom,  oh  I " 


"  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  S.  O. ',  state 
secretary  of  the  Seven  Islands — a  fine  fel- 
low —  clever — dished  in  England  five  years 
ago,  and  came  abroad  to  retrench  and  to 
renew.  He  wrote  from  Ancona,  in  his  way 
back  to  Corfii,  on  some  matters  of  our  own. 
He  is  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  L.  by  a  se- 
cond marriage.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfu. 
Why  not? — perhaps  I  may,  next  spring. 

"  Answered  Murray's  letter  —  read  — 
lounged.  Scrawled  this  additional  page  of 
life's  log-book.  One  day  more  is  over  of  it 
and  of  me: — but  'which  is  best,  life  or 
death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socrates  said 
to  his  judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tri- 
bunal.* Two  thousand  years  since  that 
sage's  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  en- 


1  [Loid  Sldoey-Godol|Mii  Osborne,  §aa  of  Frands- 
Oodolphln,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds,  bj  GaftheriDe,  daughter 
of  Thooias  Anguish,  Esq.] 


lightened  us  more  upon  this  important  point ; 
for,  according  to  the  Christian  dispensatioD, 
no  one  can  know  whether  he  is  sure  of  sal- 
vation—  even  the  most  righteous — since  a 
sinde  slip  of  faith  may  wrow  him  on  his 
back,  like  a  skaiter,  while  gliding  smoothly 
to  his  paradise.  Now,  th^efore,  whatever 
the  certainty  of  faith  in  the  fiu:ts  may  be, 
the  certainty  of  the  individual  as  to  his  hap- 
piness or  misery  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
under  Jupiter. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  immortali^  of 
the  soul  b  a  '  grand  peut-etre' — but  still  It 
is  a  grand  one.  Every  body  clings  to  it  — 
the  stupidest,  and  dullest,  and  wioLedest  of 
human  bipeds  is  still  persuaded  that  he  is 
immortal. 

••  January  86. 1811. 

"  Fine  day — a  few  mares'  tails  portending 
change,  but  the  sky  clear,  upon  the  whole. 
Rode---fired  pistols — good  shooting.  Comii^ 
back,  met  an  old  man.  Charity — purchased 
a  shUling's  worth  of  salvation,  if  that  was 
to  be  bought,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fel- 
low-creatures in  this  life  —  sometimes  for 
vice,  but,  if  not  more  cflen,  at  least  more  am^ 
riderabUf,  for  virtue  —  than  I  now  possess.  I 
never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as 
I  have  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest 
distress ;  but  no  matter.  The  scoundrels 
who  have  all  along  persecuted  me  (with  the 
help  of  *  *  who  has  crowned  their  efibrts) 
will  triumph  ; — and,  when  justice  is  done 
to  me,  it  will  be  when  this  hand  that  writes 
is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  have  stung  me. 

**  Returning,  on  the  bridse  near  the  mill, 
met  an  old  woman.  I  asked  her  age — she 
said  '  Tre  crod*  I  asked  my  groom  (though 
myself  a  decent  Italian)  what  the  devil  ker 
three  crosses  meant.  He  said,  ninety  years, 
and  that  she  had  five  years  more  to  l>oot !  I 
I  repeated  the  same  three  times — not  to 
mistake  — -  ninety-five  years  III  —  and  she 
was  yet  rather  active — heard  mv  question, 
for  she  answered  it— jotcr  me,  tor  she  ad- 
vanced towards  roe ;  and  did  not  appear  at 
all  decr^it,  though  certainly  touched  with 
years.  Told  her  to  come  to-morrow,  and 
will  examine  her  myself.  I  love  phenomena. 
If  she  if  ninety-five  years  old,  sne  must  re- 
collect die  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  was  legate 
here. 

"On  dismounting,  found  Lieutenant  £. 
just  arrived  firom  Faenza.  Invited  him  to 
dine  with  me  to-morrow.  Did  not  invite 
him  for  to-day,  because  there  was  a  small 

*  C**  It  Is  Ume  that  I  retire  to  death,  and  you  to  your 
aflUrs  of  life :  which  of  us  has  the  better  is  known  to  the 
gods,  hut  to  no  mortal  man.'*  —  (3eero :  Tme.  QMtef. 
lib.L] 
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turhoi,  (Friday,  fest  regularly  and  religiously,) 
which  I  wanted  to  eat  all  myself.    Ate  it. 

*•  Went  out  —  found  T.  as  usual  -—music. 
The  gentlemen,  who  make  revolutions  and 
are  gone  on  a  shooting,  are  not  yet  returned. 
They  don't  return  tiu  Sunday  —  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  been  out  for  five  days,  buf- 
fooning, while  the  interests  of  a  whole  country 
are  at  stake,  and  even  they  themselves  com- 
promised. 

**  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  amongst  such 
a  set  of  assassins  and  blockheads — but,  when 
the  scum  is  skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over, 
good  may  come  of  it.  If  this  country  could 
but  be  {reed,  what  would  be  too  great  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  r  for  the 
extinction  of  that  Si^  of  Ages?  Let  us 
hope.  They  have  hoped  these  thousand  years. 
The  very  revolvement  of  the  chances  may 
bring  it — it  is  upon  the  dice. 

"If  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  sinele 
Massaniello  amongst  them,  they  will  beat  the 
bloody  butchers  of  the  crown  and  sabre. 
Holland,  in  worse  circumstances,  beat  the 
Spains  and  Philips  ;  America  beat  the  £n- 

flish  ;  Greece  beat  Xerxes ;  and  France  beat 
ilurope,  till  she  took  a  tyrant ;  South  Ame- 
rica beats  her  old  vultures  out  of  their  nest ; 
and,  if  these  men  are  but  firm  in  themselves, 
there  is  nothing  to  shake  them  firom  without. 

**  Jaanary  2B.  1821. 

'*  Lugano  Gazette  did  not  come.  Letters 
from  Venice.  It  appears  that  the  Austrian 
brutes  have  seized  my  three  or  four  jpounds 
of  English  powder.  The  scoundrels  I  —  I 
hope  to  pay  them  in  beUl  for  that  powder. 
Rode  out  tm  twilight. 

*•  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies 
to  be  written  (life  and  circumstances  per- 
mitting), to  wit,  Serdanapahis,  already  begun ; 
Cain,  a  metaphysical  subject,  something  in 
the  style  of  Manfred,  but  in  five  ads,  perhaps, 
with  the  chorus ;  Francesca  of  Rimini,  in 
five  acts  ;  and  I  am  not  sufe  that  I  would 
not  try  Tiberius.  1  think  that  I  could  ex- 
tract a  something,  of  my  tragic,  at  least,  out 
of  the  gloomy  sequestration  and  old  age  of 
the  tyrant  —  and  even  out  of  his  sojourn  at 
Caprea — by  softenins  the  detailt,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  despair  which  must  have  led  to 
those  yery  vicious  pleasures.  For  none  but 
a  powernil  and  gloomy  mind  overthrown 
would  have  had  recourse  to  such  solitary 
horrors,  — being  also,  at  the  same  time,  old, 
and  the  master  of  the  world. 


**  Mgmorttnda, 

"What  is  Poetry?  — The  feeling  of  a 
Former  world  and  Future. 

"  77unighl  Second. 

"  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and 
human  pleasure,  —  worldly,  social,  amorous, 
ambitious,  or  even  avaricious,  —  does  there 
mingle  a  certain  sense  of  doubt  and  sorrow 
—  a  fear  of  what  is  to  come  —  a  doubt  of 
what  if  —  a  retrospect  to  the  past,  leading 
to  a  prognostication  of  the  fiiture  ?    (The 
best  of  Prophets  of  the  future  is  the  Past) 
Why  is  this,  or  these?  —  I  know  not,  ex- 
cept that  on  a  pinnacle  we  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  giddiness,  and  that  we  never  fear 
fidling  except  fit>m  a  precipice — the  higher, 
the  more  awful,  and  tiie  more  sublime ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  Fear  is  not  a 
pleasurable  sensation  ;  at  least,  Hope  is ;  and 
whai  Hope  iB  there  without  a  deep  leaven  of 
Fear?  and  what  sensation  is  so  deliehtful 
as  Hope?   and,  if  it  were  not  for  Hope, 
where  would  the  Future  be  ?^in  hell.    It 
is  useless  to  say  where  the  Present  is,  for 
most  of  us  know  ;  and  as  for  the  Past,  what 
predominates  in  memorv  ?  —  Hope  baffled. 
Krgo,  in  all  human  afiairs,  it  is  Hope  — 
Hope  —  Hope.     I  allow  sixteen  minutes, 
though  I  never  counted  them,  to  anv  given 
or  supposed  possession.     Flrom  whatever 
place  we  commence,  we  know  where  it  all 
must  end.    And  yet,  what  good  is  there  in 
knowing  it  ?    It  does  not  make  men  better 
or  wiser.    During  the  greatest  horrors  of 
the  greatest  plagues,  (Amens  and  Florence, 
for  example  —  see  Thucydides  and  Machia- 
velli,)  men  were  more  cruel  and  profligate 
than  ever.     It  is  all  a  mystery.     I  feel  most 
things,  but  I  know  nothing,  except 


1  Thus  marked,  with  Impatient  itroket  of  the  peo,  bf 
Umaelf  In  the  oiiglnaL 
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"  Taught  fir  a  Speech  of  Ludfir,  m  the 
Tragedjf  of  Cam :  — 

**  Were  Deoik  an  c*i7,  would  /  let  thee  bw  f 
Fool  1  Uto  as  I  live — ai  thy  fkther  Uvea, 
And  thy  ion*t  toos  shall  live  for  evermore. 

**  Past  Midnight.    One  o*  the  clock. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Frederick  SchlegeH 
(brother  to  Ae  other  of  the  name)  till  now, 
and  I  can  make  out  nothing.     He  evidently 


<  [A  transtaUon  of  Us  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Literature**  was  published  at  Bdfaiburth  In  181S.] 
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shows  a  great  power  of  words,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  talks  pim^s  —  a 
red  and  white  corruption  rising  up  Tin  little 
imitation  of  mountams  upon  maps),  out  con- 
taining nothing,  and  discnaiging  nothing,  ex- 
cept tneir  own  humours. 

'  1  dislike  him  the  worse,  (that  is,  Schle- 
gel,)  because  he  always  seems  upon  the  veige 
of  meaning ;  and,  lo,  he  goes  down  like  sun- 
set, or  mdts  like  a  rainbow,  leaving  a  rather 
rich  confusion,  —  to  which,  however,  the 
above  comparisons  do  too  much  honour. 

Ck>ntinuiiig  to  read  Mr.  Frederick  Schle- 
el.  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  I  took  him 
or,  that  is  to  sav,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
North.  But  still  he  speaks  of  things  all  over 
the  world  with  a  kina  of  authority  that  a 
philosopher  would  disdain,  and  a  man  of 
common  sense,  feeling,  and  knowledge  of  his 
own  ignorance,  would  be  ashamed  of.  The 
man  is  evidently  wanting  to  make  an  im- 
pression, like  his  brother,  —  or  like  George 
m  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  found  out 
that  all  the  good  things  had  been  said  already 
on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  '  dressed  up 
some  paradoxes'  upon  the  wrong  side-— in^ 
nious,  but  fiedse,  as  ne  himself  says — to  which 
*the  learned  worid  said  nothing,  nothing  at 
all,  sir.'  I  The  '  learned  world,*  however,  has 
said  something  to  the  brothers  Schlegel. 

"  It  is  high  time  to  think  of  something 
else.  What  they  say  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  North  is  best. 

*«  Janu«i7t9.  ]8». 

"Yesterday,  the  woman  of  ninety-five 
years  of  age  was  with  me.  She  said  her 
eldest  son  (\£  now  alive)  would  have  been 
seventy.  Sne  is  thin  —  short,  but  active  — 
hears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly.  Se- 
veral teeth  left  —  all  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
sinele  firout  teeth.  She  is  very  deeplv  wrinkled, 
and  has  a  sort  of  scattered  grey  Seard  over 
her  chin,  at  least  as  long  as  my  mustachios. 
Her  head,  in  fiict,  resembles  the  drawing  in 
crayons  of  Pope  the  poet's  mother,  which  is 
in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered 


'  Alberoni  *  (l^ate  here),  but  will  ask  her 

'  next  time.     Gave  her  a  louis—*  ordered  her 

I  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  put  her  upon  a 

'  weekly  pension.     Till  now,  she  had  worked 

at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, 

— pretty  work  at  ninety-five  vears  old !  She 

had  a  dozen  children,  of  wnom  some  are 

alive.    Her  name  is  Maria  MontanarL 

"  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of 
Liberal  Club)  called  the  '  American!'  in  the 
forest,  all  armed,  and  singing,  with  all  their 
might,  in  Romagnuole — ^Sem  tutti  soldat' 

Cer  la  liberta'  ('  we  are  all  soldiers  for  li- 
erty').  They  cheered  me  as  I  passed  —  I 
retiuned  their  salute,  and  rode  on.  This  may 
show  the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present 

'*  My  to-day's  journal  consists  of  what  I 
omitted  yesterday.  To-day  was  much  as 
usual.  Have  ratner  a  better  opinion  c^  the 
writings  of  the  Schlegels  than  I  had  four- 
and-twenty  hours  affo  ;  and  will  amend  it 
still  fiuther,  if  possible. 

*'  They  say  tnat  the  Piedmontese  have  at 
length  arisen  —  pa  tra  / 

"  Read  Schlegel.  Of  Dante  he  says, '  that 
at  no  time  has  the  greatest  and  most  na- 
tional of  all  Italian  poets  ever  been  much 
the  fiivourite  of  his  countrymen.'  'Tis  &lse! 
There  have  been  more  editors  and  commen- 
tators (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of  Dante 
than  of  all  their  poets  put  toffether.  Not  a 
fiivouritel  Why,  they  talk  Dante  —  write 
Dante — and  think  and  dream  Dante  at  this 
moment  (1821)  to  an  excess,  which  would 
be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it.' 

"  In  the  same  style  this  Cteraian  talks  of 
gondolas  on  the  Amo — a  precioua  fellow  to 
dare  to  speak  of  Italy  I 

"  He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  defect  is 
a  want,  in  a  word,  of  gentle  feelings.  Of 
gentle  feelings ! — and  Francesca  of  Rimini 
—  and  the  father's  feelings  in  Ugolino  — *  and 
Beatrice  — and  'La  Pial'  Why,  there  is 
gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentleness, 
when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating 
of  the  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not 
much  scope  or  site  for  gentleness — but  who 
but  Dante  could  have  introduced  any  *^ntle- 
ness'  at  all  into  Hellt  Is  there  any  m  MU- 


1  [**  Finding  that  Uie  best  things  remained  to  be  laid  on 
the  wrong  lide,  I  retolved  to  write  a  book  that  ihould  be 
whoUj  new.  I  therefore  dresfed  up  three  paradoxei 
with  ingenuity.  They  were  fU«e  indeed*  but  they  were 
new. —*  Well,  my  boy/  cried  I,  *and  what  did  the 
learned  worid  say  to  your  paradoxea.'  —  *  Sir/  replied 
my  son,  *  the  learned  world  said  nothing  to  my  paradoxei ; 
nothing  at  all.  Sir.*  '*  —  Vicar  </  Wakefield,  ch.  xx.] 

*  [Alberoni,  the  loo  of  a  gardener  of  PlarentJa,  rote  by 
his  intrigues  and  his  talents  to  be  cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  Spain.  After  his  disgrace,  In  ITSO,  he  went  to 


Rome,  and  was  made  legate  of  Romagna  by  Innooeot  XIII. 
He  died  In  1763,  at  the  age  of  elghty-seren.] 

s  [*•  I  don't  wonder,*'  said  Lord  Bynm.  *•  at  Uw 
thusiasm  of  the  Italians  about  Dante^    He  is  the . 
liberty.    FersecuUon,  exile,  th«  dread  of  a  foreign  , 
could  not  shake  his  principles.    There  Is  no  Italian 
Ueman,  scarcely  any  well-edncated  girl,  that  hm 
all  the  flser  passages  of  Dante  at  the  finger's  ends  % 
ticularly  the  JUveniiese.    The  GnleeioU,  for 
can  almost  repeat  any  part  of  the  INTlne  Comedy. 
Ifinwiir.] 
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ton's  ?  No  —  and  Dante's  Heaven  is  all  love, 
and  glory  and  msgesty.  * 

**  One  o'clock. 

"  I  have  found  out,  however,  where  the 
German  is  right  —  it  is  about  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  *  Of  all  romances  in  ininiature 
(and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  best  shajpe  in  which 
romance  can  appear)  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
is,  I  diink,  the  most  exquisite.*     He  thinks! 

he  n^t  be  sure.    But  it  is  very  well  for 

a  Schlegel.  I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well 
get  me  to  bed.  To-morrow  there  will  be 
fine  weather. 


t» « 


Trust  on,  and  tUak  to-morrow  will  repay.' 


«'  January  SO.  1821. 

•*  The  Count  P.  G.  this  evening  (by  com- 
mission firom  the  Ci.)  transmitted  to  me  the 
new  words  for  the  next  six  months.  *  *  * 
and  •  *  *.    The  new  sacred  word  is  *  •  * 

the  reply  *  *  *  —  the  r^oinder  ♦  ♦  *. 

The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  ♦  •  * 
—  there  is  also  «  *  •— *  •  V  Things 
seem  fast  coming  to  a  crisis  — gairal 

"We  tidked  over  various  matters  of 
moment  and  movement.  These  I  omit ;  — 
if  they  come  to  any  thing,  they  will  speak 
for  themselves.  After  these,  we  spoke  of 
Kosciusko.  Count  R.  G.  told  me  that  he 
has  seen  the  Polish  officers  in  the  Italian 
war  burst  into  tears  on  hearing  his  name. 

*•  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont  — 
all  the  letters  and  papers  are  stopped.  No- 
body knows  any  thing,  and  the  Germans  are 
concentrating  near  Mantua.  Of  the  decision 
of  Leybach  no^ng  is  known.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  last  long.  The  ferment  in  men's 
minds  at  present  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out seeing  it. 

•*  January,  31. 1831. 

"  For  several  days  I  have  not  written  any 
thing  except  a  few  answers  to  letters.  In 
momentary  expectation  of  an  explosion  of 


i 


1  [•*  The  soul  of  Dante,"  uty  the  Edinburgh  ReTiewers, 
ToL  *■«»  p.asa.,  **  waa  fraught  even  to  redundance  with 
*  gentle  feeling!,*  and  he  poured  them  out,  on  every 
oocaiton,  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy  perhaps  unequalled 
in  any  other  writer/'] 

*  In  the  original  MS.  theio  watch-wordi  are  blotted 
over  io  as  to  be  Illegible. 

3  [Grfanm  was  bom  at  Ratisbon,  in  1783,  of  humble 
parentage.  When  young  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  em- 
ployed In  thecapadtyof  reader  to  the  Dukeof  Saxe-Gotha. 
He  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Rousseau,  who  made 
him  known  to  Diderot  and  other  persons  of  eminence  In 
the  literary  world.  After  the  Duke  left  Paris,  Grimm 
regularly  transmitted  to  his  patron  an  account  of  what 
was  passfaig  in  the  literary,  eoUtlcal,  and  scandalous 


some  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  down  to 
the  desk  for  the  higher  kinds  of  composition. 
I  could  do  it,  to  be  sure,  for,  last  summer,  I 
wrote  my  drama  in  the  very  bustle  of  Ma^ 
dame  la  Contessa  G.'s  divorce,  and  all  its 
process  of  accompaniments.  At  the  same 
time,  I  also  had  tne  news  of  the  loss  of  an 
important  lawsuit  in  England.  But  these 
were  only  private  and  personal  business  ;  the 
present  is  of  a  different  nature. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  have  some  sus- 
picion that  it  may  be  laziness,  which  prevents 
me  from  writing  ;  especially  as  Rochefoucalt 
says  that  'laziness  often  masters  them  all' 
—  speaking  of  the  pamofu.  If  this  were 
true,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that '  idleness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,'  since  this  is  supposed  to 
spring  from  the  passions  only :  ergo,  that 
which  masters  all  the  passions  (laziness,  to 
wit)  would  in  so  much  be  a  good.  Who 
knows  ? 

*'  Midnight. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  Correspond- 
ence. He  repeats  frecjuently,  in  speakmg  of 
a  poet,  or  a  man  of  gemus  in  any  department, 
even  in  music,  (Gretry,  for  instance,)  that  he 
must  have  *  une  ame  qui  se  tourmente,  un 
esprit  violent.*  How  far  this  may  be  true, 
I  Know  not ;  but  if  it  were,  I  should  be  a 
poet '  per  excellenza ; '  for  I  have  always  had 
*  une  ame, '  which  not  only  tormented  itself 
but  every  bodv  else  in  contact  with  it ;  and 
an  '  esprit  violent,'  which  has  almost  left  me 
without  any  '  esprit'  at  all.  As  to  defining 
what  a  poet  should  be,  it  b  not  worth  while, 
for  what  are  they  worth?  what  have  they 
done  ? 

"  Grimm,  however,  is  an  excellent  critic 
and  literary  historian. '  His  Correspond- 
ence forms  the  annals  of  the  literary  part  of 
that  age  of  France,  with  much  of  her  politics, 
and  still  more  of  her  *  way  of  life. '  He  is 
as  valuable,  and  far  more  entertaining  than 
Muratori  or  Tiraboschi  —  I  had  almost  said, 
than  Ginguen^  — but  there  we  should  pause. 
However,  'tis  a  great  man  in  its  line.^ 


chronicle  of  that  gay  city ;  and  acquitted  himself  so  much 
to  the  satisikcdon  (rf  the  Duke,  that  he  made  him  his  re- 
sident at  the  Ciourt  of  France,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  baron.  In  1795,  Catherine  of  Russia  appointed  him 
her  minister  at  the  Court  of  Saxony ;  which  situation  he 
held,  till  the  partial  loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw firom  business.  He  died  In  1807,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.] 

«  [*'  He  does  not  indeed,'*  say  the  Edinburgh  Reylewers, 
'*  exhaust  the  many  interesting  themes  on  which  he 
touches,  with  the  careful  and  comprehenslre  analysis  of 
our  Smith  or  Reld,  and  still  less.docs  he  soar  up,  like  bis 
own  Madame  de  Stael,  to  a  point  abore  the  sphere  of 
their  perplexitles,and  solve  high  disputes  by  transcending 
the  element  in  which  they  are  generated.     He  does  not. 
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**  Monsieur  St  Lambert  hai» 

**  *  Et  lonqu'i  Mt  regards  te  Inmlira  Mt  niTle, 
II  n*a  plus,  m  moiiraat,  i  pm4n  qvm  U  ?!•.* 

This  is,  word  for  word,  Thomson's 

«*  *  And  djfQf,.aU  w  can  raricB  U  bcwth/ 

without  the  smallest  acknowledgment  from 
the  Lorrainer  of  a  poet.  M.  St.  Lambert  is 
dead  as  a  man,  and  (for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary)  damned,  as  a  poet,  by  this  time. 
However,  his  Seasons  have  good  tilings,  and, 
it  may  be,  some  of  his  own. 


"  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the 
reason  why  I  alwavs  wake,  at  a  certain  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  alwavs  in  very  bad  spirits 
—  1  may  say,  in  actual  aespair  and  despond- 
ency, in  all  respects— even  of  that  which 
pleased  me  over  night.  In  about  an  hour 
or  two,  this  ^oea  oC  and  I  compose  either 
to  sleep  agam,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In 
England,  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind 
of  hypochondria,  but  accompanied  with  so 
violent  a  thirst  that  I  have  drank  as  many  as 
fifteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night, 
after  gomg  to  bed,  and  been  still  thirsty^ 
calcukting,  however,  some  lost  firom  the  burst- 
ing out  and  effervescence  and  overflowing  of 
the  soda-water,  in  drawing  the  corks,  or 
Btrikins  off  the  necks  of  Uie  bottles  from 
mere  thirsty  impatience.  At  present,  I  have 
not  the  thirst ;  but  the  depression  of  spirits 
is  no  less  violent. 

"  I  read  in  Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  some- 
thing similar  (except  that  his  thirst  expended 
itself  on  imaUbeer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B. 
Delaval  i ; — but  then  he  was,  at  least,  twenty 
vears  older.  What  is  it  ? — liver  ?  In  Eng- 
land, Le  Man  (the  apothecary)  cured  me  of 
the  thirst  in  three  days,  and  it  had  lasted  as 
many  years.  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypo- 
chondria. 

*'  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are 
laziness,  and  a  disrelish  more  powerful  than 
indifference.  If  I  rouse,  it  is  into  ftirv.  I 
presume  that  I  shall  end  (if  not  eiu4ier  by 
accident,  or  some  such  termination)  like 
Swift — *  dying  at  top,  *  I  confess  I  do  not 
contemplate  this  with  so  much  horror  as  he 


like  JohnsoD,  laave  bdUnd  him.  In  hb  casual  axcuniaus 
into  the  region  of  specolatlon,  Uiose  giant  restiges  that 
serve  for  erer  to  guide  the  track  of  more  laborious  ad- 
venturers;—nor  scatter,  like  Burke,  flrom  the  sportive 
wings  of  his  genius,  those  predous  i^msof  diviner  light 
that  seem  to  reveal  to  us.  for  an  instant,  the  inner 
shrines  and  recesses  of  philosophy.  His  eloquence  is  not 
often  lofty,  nor  his  philosophy  exalted  or  exalting ;  but 
his  eonoeptions  are  always  dear  and  vigorous,  and  Ids 
Judgments,  for  the  most  part,  comprehensive  and  exact'* 
—  VoLxziapLSa.3 


©= 


apparently  did  for  some  years  before  it  hap-  . 
pened.    But  Swift  had  hardly  bepm  ^fr  at  ' 
the  veiy  period  (thirty-three)  when  1  feel 
quite  an  M  tort  of  feeL 

**OhI  there  is  an  organ  plaving  in  the  . 
street — a  waltz,  tool   I  must  leave  off  to  ' 
listen.    They  are  playing  a  waltz  which  I  |, 
have  heard  ten  thousand  times  at  the  balls 
in  London,  between  1812  and  1815.     Blusic 
is  a  strange  thing.^ 

•*  February  ft.  lau. 

<'Atla8t,'thek]fai*siBalow.'  The  Ger- 
mans are  ordered  to  march,  and  Italy  is,  Ibr 
the  ten  Uiousandth  time,  to  become  a  field  of 
battle.    Last  night  the  news  came. 

**  This  afternoon —  Count  P.  G.  came  to 
me  to  consult  upon  divers  matters.  We 
rode  out  together.  They  have  sent  off  to 
the  C.  for  oraers.  To-morrow  the  decision 
ought  to  arrive,  and  then  something  will  be 
done.  Returned  —  dined  —  read  —  went 
out— talked  over  matters.  Made  a  purchase 
of  some  arms  for  the  new  enroUea  Ameri- 
cani,  who  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  march.  Gave 
order  for  some  harnesi  and  pormanteaus 
necessary  for  the  horses. 

**  Read  some  of  Bowles's  dispute  about 
Pope,  with  all  the  replies  and  r^oinders. 
Perceive  that  my  name  has  been  lugged  into 
the  controversy,  but  have  not  time  to  state 
what  I  know  of  the  subject.  On  some 
'piping  day  of  peace*  it  is  probable  that  I 
may  resume  it. 

'Februarys.  1821. 

'*  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little ;  also,  before 
I  rode  out.  Count  P.  G.  called  upon  me,  to 
let  me  know  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Ci.  at  F.  and  at  B.  •  •  returned  late  last 
night.  Every  thing  was  combined  under  the 
idea  that  the  Barburians  would  pass  the  Po 
on  the  15th  inst.    Instead  of  this,  fix>m  some 

Erevious  information  or  otherwise,  they  have 
astened  their  march  and  actuidly  passed 
two  days  ago ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  done 
at  present  in  Romagna  is,  to  stand  on  the 
alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  of  the  Neapo- 
litans. Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  Kea^ 
politans  had  sent  on  their  own  instructions 

I  [**  Sir  Frands  Delaval*s  physldan,'*  says  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  "  inlbnned  me  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by 
an  unnatural  distension  of  his  stomach,  which  was  at- 
tributed to  his  drinking  fanmoderate  quantities  of  water 
and  small  beer."  —  Uemoirt,  vol.  I.  p.  156.] 

*  In  this  little  incident  of  the  music  in  the  streets  thus 
touching  so  suddenly  upon  the  nerve  of  memory,  and 
calling  away  his  mind  from  its  dark  bodlngs  to  a  recol> 
lection  of  vears  and  scenes  the  haoplest,  nerhapa,  of  liis 
whole  life,  there  u  something  that  appears  to  me  pecu- 
liarly aflbcUng. 
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and  intentions,  all  calculated  for  the  ttiUh 
and  eleventh,  on  which  days  a  general  rising 
-WBS  to  take  place,  under  the  supposition  that 
the  Barbarians  could  not  advance  before  the 
15th. 

"As  it  is,  they  hare  but  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  troops,  a  number  with  which  they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  conquer  the  world 
as  secure  Italy  in  its  present  state.  The 
artillery  marches  Uut,  and  alone,  and  there  is 
an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  of  them  off. 
All  this  will  much  depend  upon  the  first 
steps  of  the  Neapolitans.  Here,  the  public 
aairit  is  excellent,  provided  it  be  kept  up. 
This  will  be  seen  bv  the  event. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Italy  will  be  delivered 
from  the  Barbarians  if  the  Neapolitans  will 
but  stand  firm,  and  are  united  among  them- 
selT«s.    Here  they  appear  so. 

<*  Fobnuiy  10.  Ifltl. 

"  Da^  passed  as  usual  —  nothing  new. 
Barfoanans  still  in  march  —  not  well  equip- 
ped, and,  of  course,  not  well  received  on  their 
route.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  commotion 
at  Paris. 

*'  Hode  out  between  four  and  six — ^finished 
my  letter  to  Murray  on  Bowles's  pamphlets 
—  added  postscript.  Passed  the  evenmg  as 
usual  —out  till  eleven ^and  subsequently  at 
home. 


"Feibraaryll.  18SI. 
Wrote  —  had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract 


«c 


from  Petrarch's  Letters',  with  reference  to 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Doge,  Marino  Faliero, 
containing  the  poet* s  ofHnion  of  the  matter. 
Heard  a  heavy  firing  of  cannon  towards 
Comacchio  —  the  Barbarians  rejoicing  for 
th^  principal  pu^s  birth-day,  which  is  to- 
morrow—  or  l^nt  day — I  forget  which. 
Received  a  ticket  for  the  first  bail  to-morrow. 
Shall  not  go  to  the  first,  but  intend  going 
to  the  second,  as  also  to  the  Veglioni. 

*•  Febnury  13. 1891. 

'*  To-day  read  a  littie  in  Louis  B.'s  Hol- 
lander, but  have  written  nothing  since  the 
completion  of  the  letter  on  the  Pope  con- 
troversy. Politics  are  quite  misty  for  the 
present.  The  Barbarians  still  upon  their 
march.  It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the 
Italians  will  now  do. 

"  Was  elected  yesterday  '  Socio'  of  the 
Carnival  Ball  Society.  This  is  the  fifth 
carnival  that  I  have  passed.  In  the  four 
former,  I  racketed  a  good  deal.    In  the  pre- 


>  [See  WorkB,  p.  78&] 

*  C'*  Docomens  Hbtorlqoet,  et 


Boflexkmt  mr  le  Ooa- 


sent,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace 
herself. 

**  Februai7  14. 1821. 

**  Much  as  usual.  Wrote,  before  riding 
out,  part  of  a  scene  of  *  Sardanapalus.'  The 
first  act  nearly  finished.  The  rest  of  the 
day  and  evening  as  before — -partly  without, 
in  conversazione — partiy  at  home. 

"  Heard  the  particulars  of  the  late  fray  at 
Russi,  a  town  not  far  firom  this.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  fiict  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta — not 
RomSo,  as  the  Barbarian  writes  it.  Two 
fionilies  of  Contadini  (peasants)  are  at  feud. 
At  a  baU,  the  younger  part  of  the  families 
forget  their  auarrel,  and  dance  together. 
An  old  man  of  one  of  them  enters,  and  re- 
proves the  young  men  for  dancing  with  the 
females  of  the  opposite  family.  The  male 
relatives  of  the  latter  resent  this.  Both 
rarties  rush  home  and  arm  themseives. 
They  meet  directiy,  by  moonlight,  in  the 
pubuc  way,  and  fight  it  out.  Three  are 
Lilled  on  the  spot,  and  six  wounded,  most 
of  them  dangerously, — pretty  well  for  two 
families,  methinks — and  all  fad,  of  the  last 
week.  Another  assassination  has  taken 
place  at  Cesenna,  —  in  all  about  frn^  in 
Komagna  within  the  last  three  months. 
These  people  retain  much  of  the  middle 
ages. 

»  February  15. 1831. 

"  Last  nidit  finished  the  first  act  of  Sar- 
danapalus. To-night,  or  to-morrow,  I  ought 
to  answer  letters. 

**  Febnary  16. 1821. 

**  Last  nifht  11  Conte  P.  G.  sent  a  man 
with  a  bag  mil  of  bayonets,  some  muskets, 
and  some  hundreds  of  cartridges  to  my 
house,  without  apprizing  me,  though  I  had 
seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before.  About 
ten  days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising 
here,  tne  Liberab  and  my  brethren  O.  asked 
me  to  purchase  some  arms  for  a  certain  few 
of  our  ragamuffins.  I  did  so  immediately, 
and  ordered  ammunition,  &c.  and  they  were 
armed  accordingly.  Well  —  the  rising  is 
prevented  by  tne  Barbarians  marching  a 
week  sooner  than  appohited ;  and  an  order 
is  issued,  and  in  force,  by  the  Government, 
'  that  all  persons  having  arms  concealed,  &c. 
Sec.  shall  be  liable  to,  &c. &c* — and  what  do 
my  fiiends,  the  patriots,  do  two  days  after- 
wards? Why,  they  throw  back  upon  my 
hands,  and  into  my  house,  these  very  arms 


remement  de  U  Hollande/'  bf  Louis  Boonapeite,  ex- 
King  of  Holland,  appeared  In  1880.] 
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(without  a  word  of  warning  preriouBljir)  with 
which  I  had  fiinuBhed  them  at  their  own 
request,  and  at  my  own  peril  and  expense. 

**  It  was  lucky  that  Lopi  was  at  home  to 
receiTe  them.  If  any  of  the  servants  had 
(ezc^t  Tita  and  F.  and  Le;ga)  they  would 
have  betrayed  it  immediately.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  they  are  denounced  or  discovered, 
I  shall  be  in  a  scrape,  i 

**  At  nine  went  out — at  eleven  returned. 
Beat  the  crow  for  stealing  the  falcon's  vic- 
tuals. Read '  Tales  of  my  Landlord  '—wrote 
a  letter  —  and  mixed  a  moderate  beaker  of 
water  with  other  ingredients. 

••  Fabnaiy  18.  ISU. 


M 


The  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have 
broken  a  bridge,  and  slain  four  pontifical 
carabiniers,  wlulk  carabiniers  wished  to  op- 
pose. Besides  the  disrespect  to  neutrality, 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  first  blood  shed  in  this 
German  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  How- 
ever, the  war  seems  becun  in  good  earnest : 
for,  if  the  Neapolitans  kill  the  Pope's  cara- 
biniers, they  will  not  be  more  delicate  to- 
wards the  jBarbarians.  If  it  be  even  so,  in 
a  short  time  '  there  will  be  news  o'  thae 
craws,'  as  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson  says  of  Jenny 
Blane's  *  unco  cockemony'  in  the  '  Tales  of 
my  Landlord.' 

**  In  turning  over  Grimm's  Correspondence 
to-day,  I  found  a  thou^t  of  Tom  Moore's 
in  a  song  of  Maupertms  to  a  female  Lap- 
lander 

*'  *  Et  torn  let  Uenz 
Ob  toot  Mt  jreaz. 
Foot  U  ZoM  brtlaote.' 

This  is  Moore's, 

**  *  And  tboM  ejTM  make  mj  cUmate,  whererer  I  rotm.* 

But  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it ;  for 
this  was  published  in  Grimm's  Correspond- 
ence in  1813,  and  I  knew  Moore's  by  neart 
in  1812.  There  is  also  another,  but  an  an- 
tithetical coincidence  -^ 

**  *  Le  soleU  lult. 
Dm  Joan  sani  ntdC 
BlantM  II  nous  destine ; 


1  [**  Lord  Byron's  connexion  with  the  Gambas  led  to 
his  becoming  mixed  up,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
we  were  till  now  aware  of,  In  the  Carbonari  politics. 
He  contributed  large  sums  of  money  to  the  conspiring 
patriots:  his  house  became  a  regular  rendecrous  for 
Insurrectionary  consultations*  and,  such  was  his  Impru- 
dence, a  complete  magasine  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
His  biographer  seems  to  consider  this  "  derotlon  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  human  fk-eedom,**  as  almost  enough  to 
cover  more  sins  than  could  ever  be  laid  to  his  charge : 
we,  howcTer,  are  of  the  old  school  In  many  respects,  and 
fai  none  more  decidedly  than  In  the  firm  belief,  that  the 


Seroot  trop  couita, 
Passfa  pr%s  de  Chrlsttee.' 

ThisistheMoi^A/nntfTM^ofthehtttstanxa  |! 
of  the  ballad  on  Charlotte  Lynes,  giren  in 
Miss  Seward's  Memoirs  of  Darwin,  which  '} 
is  pretty — I  quote  fixHn  memory  of  tbi 
last  fifteen  years. 

•*  *  For  ny  first  night  I'd  go 
To  those  legfoos  ofsnow. 


/ 


Where  the  son  for  six 

And  think,  I 

HetoosM 
To  dlsttub  iM  with  frir  Chaitotte  Lynes.' * 
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"  To-day  I  have  had  no 
with  my  Carbonari  cronies ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  lower  apartments  are  fiill  of 
their  bayonets,  fusilB,  cartridges,  and  what 
not.  I  suppose  that  they  consider  me  as  a 
dep6t,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of  accidents. 
It  is  no  ^eat  matter,  supposiuji^  that  Italy 
could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificecL 
It  is  a  grand  object — the  very  poetry  of 
politics.  Only  think — afiveltalyl!!  Why, 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days 
of  Augustus.  I  reckon  the  times  of  Caesar 
(Julius)  fi'ee ;  because  the  commotions  left 
every  body  a  side  to  take,  and  the  parties 
were  pretty  equal  at  the  set  out.  But,  af^- 
wards,  it  was  all  pnetorian  and  legionary 
business -»  and  since  I — we  shall  see,  or,  at 
least,  some  will  see,  what  card  will  turn  up. 
It  is  best  to  hope,  even  of  the  h<^)eless. 
The  Dutch  did  more  than  these  fellows  have 
to  do,  in  the  Seventy  Years'  War. 

*•  Febmary  19. 18S1. 

"  Came  home  solus — very  high  wind — 
lightning  —  moonshine — sohtary  stragglers 
muffled  in  cloaks — women  in  masks  —  white 
houses — clouds  hurrying  over  the  sky,  like 
spilt  milk  blown  out  of  the  pail — altof^er 
very  poetical.  It  is  still  blowing  hard — the 
tiles  fiying,  and  the  house  rocking — rain 
splashing — lightiung  flashing — quite  a  fine 
Swiss  Alpine  evening,  and  the  sea  roaring  in 
the  distance. 

"  Visited— converzatione.  All  the  women 
frightened  by  the  squall :  they  tooa'/  go  to 


man  who,  on  any  pretext,  takes  a  part,  Tolnntarily,  in  a 
war  with  which  the  serrlce  of  his  own  coontry  has 
nothing  to  do.  Incurs  moral  guilt  of  a  deep  and  heinous 
dye.**~Q«0r«.  Ben.  1831.] 

*  [**  At  a  oonrlTlal  meeting  of  Lichfield  gentlemen, 
most  of  whom  could  make  agreeable  rerses,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  every  person  in  eompany  should  give  a  ballad 
or  epigram  on  Uie  lady  whose  health  he  draak.  Mr. 
Vyse  toasted  Hiss  Lynes,  and  taking  out  his  pencfl, 
wrote  the  stanzas  VLUmgan,**—SewanCtL^i^Dr, 
Darwin,'\ 
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the  mascjaerade  because  it  lightens  —  the 
pious  reason ! 

"  Still  blowing  away.  A.  has  sent  me 
some  news  to-day.  The  war  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer.  Oh  those  scoundrel 
sovereigns !  Let  us  but  see  them  beaten 
—  let  the  Neapolitans  but  have  the  pluck 
of  the  Dutch  of  old,  or  the  Spaniards  of 
now,  or  of  the  German  Protestants,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  the  Swiss  under  Tell, 
or  the  Greeks  under  Themistocles  —  all 
small  and  solitary  nations  (except  the  Spa^ 
niards  and  German  Lutherans),  and  there 
is  yet  a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and  a  hope 
for  the  world. 

**  February  90. 1881. 

"  The  news  of  the  day  are,  that  the  Nea- 
politans are  ftill  of  energy.  The  public 
spirit  here  is  certainly  well  kept  up.  The 
*  Americani'  (a  patriotic  society  here,  an 
under  branch  of  the  *  Carbonari*)  give  a 
dinner  in  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have 
invited  me,  as  one  of  the  Ci.  It  is  to  be 
in  the  Forest  of  Boccacio's  and  Dryden's 
'  Huntsman's  Ghost ;'  and,  even  if  I  had 
not  the  same  political  feelings,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  mv  old  convivial  turn,  which  every 
now  and  then  revives,)  I  would  go  as  a  poet, 
or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.  I  shall 
expect  to  see  the  spectre  of  '  Ostasio  ^  d^li 
Onesti'  (Dryden  has  turned  him  into  Guido 
Cavalcanti  —  an  essentiallv  different  person, 
as  may  be  found  in  Dante)  come  '  thunder- 
ing for  his  prey  in  the  midst  of  the  festival.* 
At  any  rate,  whether  he  does  or  no,  I  will 
get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as  possible. 

"  Within  these  few  days  I  have  read,  but 
not  written. 

-  febroary  21.  1821. 

'*  As  usual,  rode — visited,  &c.  Business 
begins  to  thicken.  The  Pope  has  printed  a 
declaration  against  the  patriots,  who,  he  says, 
meditate  a  rising.  The  conseauence  of  all 
this  will  be,  that,  in  a  fortnignt,  the  whole 
country  will  be  up.  The  proclamation  is 
not  yet  published,  but  printed,  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. *  ♦  sent  me  a  copy  privately  — 
a  sign  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  think. 
When  he  wants  to  be  well  with  the  patriots, 
he  sends  to  me  some  civil  message  or  other. 

"  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  decided  success  of  the 

1  In  Boccado,  Uie  name  If,  I  think,  Nasta^o. 

*  [**  The  knight  came  thnnderlng  on,  bat,  flr«>m  afar, 
Thos  In  imperlout  tone  forebade  the  war ; 
Cease,  Theodore*  to  proflbr  vain  rdlef. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  bo  Just  a  grief ; 
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Barbarians  can  prevent  a  general  and  imme- 
diate rise  of  the  whole  nation. 

**  Febraary  23. 1821. 

"  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday — rode,  &c. 
— visited — wrote  nothing  —  read  Roman 
History. 

"  Had  a  curious  letter  from  a  fellow,  who 
informs  me  that  the  Barbarians  are  ill-dis- 
posed towards  me.  He  is  probably  a  spy, 
or  an  impostor.  But  be  it  so,  even  as  he 
says.  They  cannot  bestow  their  hostility  on 
one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more 
than  I  do,  or  who  will  oppose  their  views 
with  more  zeal,  when  the  opportunity  offers. 


i< 


February  M.  1821. 

"  Rode,  &c.  as  usual.  The  secret  intelli- 
gence arrived  this  morning  from  the  frontier 
to  the  O.  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The  plan 
has  missed  —  the  Chi^ete  are  betrayed,  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  civil — and  the  Neapolitans 
not  only  have  not  moved,  but  have  declared 
to  the  P.  government,  and  to  the  Barbarians, 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter  1 1 1 

'  Thus  the  world  goes ;  and  thus  the 
Italians  are  always  lost  for  lack  of  union 
among  themselves.  What  is  to  be  done  here, 
between  the  two  fires,  and  cut  off  from  the 
No.  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My  opinion 
was, — better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail ; 
but  how  it  will  be  settled  now,  I  cannot  tell. 
Messengers  are  despatched  to  the  delegates 
of  the  other  cities  to  learn  their  resolutions. 

"  I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
bungled;  but  was  willing  to  hope,  and  am 
so  still.  Whatever  I  can  do  by  money, 
means,  or  person,  1  will  venture  freely  for 
their  freedom ;  and  have  so  repeated  to  them 
(some  of  the  Chiefs  here)  half  an  hour  ago. 
1  have  two  thousand  five  hundred  scudi, 
better  than  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the 
house,  which  I  offered  to  begin  with. 

*'  February  25. 1821. 

'*  Came  home  —  my  head  aches  —  plenty 
of  news,  but  too  tiresome  to  set  down.  I 
have  neither  read  nor  written,  nor  thought, 
but  led  a  purely  animal  life  all  day.  1  mean 
to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two  before  I  go  to 
bed.  But,  as  Squire  Sullen  says, '  My  head 
aches  consumedly:  Scrub,  bring  me  a 
dram  fs  Drank  some  Imola  wine,  and  some 
punch. 


But  give  me  leave  to  seise  my  destin*d  prey. 
And  let  eternal  Jiutlce  take  the  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  fote,  disdain'd,  twtray'd. 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  roald." 

Dryobm.] 
'  [Beaux  Stratagem,  act  U.  sc.  1.] 
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the  lo^  beoBK  I  eooiii 
boofc.     At  fencal  I  recxxfectea 
*  Rode;  ftc.^vTOCe  damn  i 
«ma  lor  the  Jdi  onto  of  D.  J.  v^k^  I 
had  eoo^ooed  k  bed  tits  BorwBf.  >     Vliife. 
cd  Maia.    Ife  tn  imced,  oa  1 
of  the  Vegfioae  (mtxt  DDomiaca) 

CIdift  Cetalli  wmd  the  CooBtes 
Iftnmaed  to  $0.  L«rt 
m  rovM  tbebaO,  of  vliich 
I  «■  e  'locio.'  The  Viec^eeate  kad  the 
iBpfiideBt  BkioleBee  to  ■iruduce  imrtt  of 
hb  KTvaoU   in   aBsqae  —  tnikotd  tiekrfs, 

eoB>ei|aeoee  was,  that  the  jiNuig  bmb  of 
the  ban  took  it  op,  lad  were  sear  throw, 
ing  the  VkoJc^jte  out  of  the  window.  Hk 
•cTfanta,  aeemi;  the  scene,  withdrew,  and  he 
anerthen.  His  iet€imct.Mon<ignore ought 
to  know,  that  these  are  not  tinKS  fer  the 


miputcs  nore,  two  steps  nirtber,  and  the 
whole  tkf  would  have  been  in  arps,  and 
the  gorenment  driven  oat  of  it. 

''Soch  is  the  spirit  of  the  daj.and  thcae 
fellows  appear  not  to  pemeive  it.  As  6r  as 
the  rimple  het  went*  the  Tomig  men  were 
ri^t,  sertauu  being  prohuiited  always  at 
tl^se  festivals. 

*<  Yesterdi^  wrotetwo  notes  on  the 'Bowles 
and  Pope*  controversy,  and  sent  them  off 
to  Mtirraj  by  the  post.  The  old  wonum 
whom  I  rriieved  in  the  ibrest  (she  is  ninety- 
ibor  years  of  aee)  brooght  me  two  bunches 
of  violets.  '  Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  llori- 
bus.'  I  was  much  plesMd  with  the  present. 
An  English  woman  would  have  presented  a 
pair  of  worsted  stockino,  at  least,  in  the 
month  of  February.  Bou  excellent  things  ; 
but  the  former  are  more  elq^t.  The  pre- 
sent, at  this  season,  reminds  one  of  0111/8 
stanza,  omitted  from  his  degy :  — 

**  *  Her*  §eaMm*d  oft,  the  earUai  oftte  fetr. 

Bf  haodt  miMCD,  an  ibowan  ofyktoti  flBond  1 
Tb«  rad-lHmat  Iovm  to  build  and  wirUe  here. 
And  Uttla  footstept  llghtljr  print  tho  ground.' 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.  I 
wonder  that  he  could  luive  the  heart  to 
omit  it.  ^ 

**  Last  nidit  I  suffered  horribly — from  an 
indigestion,  I  believe.  I  never  sup — that  is, 
never  at  home.  But,  last  night,  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  Countess  Oamba's  per- 

I  In  another  paper-book. 

•  [StMsalU^ 

"  Thtu  in  the  E«it  tbej  are  extremeljr  strict. 

And  wediodi  and  a  padlocli  m<Mui  the  lame,"  Ac.} 

*  t*'  Tbia  staaia  was  printed  in  some  of  the  early 


oadramrsleBL 
day,  tin  I  had  nlo|ied  a 
was  k  the  eocUeSfe  or  w 

the 
both.   InBrtedkmy 


I  took  to 

?    Ithmk 


i> 


I  tiled  to  rouse  thcui^  and 
yet  conU  not--and  d»  k  d^  SotdUl  I 
shouki  bcfieve  that  k  was  manied  to  the 
body,  if  they  did  not  syapathiae  so  much 
with  each  ouicr.  If  d^  one  rose,  when  the 
other  fen,  k  would  be  a  sign  that  they  loQged 
for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  Butaskii^ 
they  nesa  to  draw  together  like  post-horaes. 
"  Let  us  hope  the  best— k  k  the  grand 


CHAPTER  XLIU. 
1881. 

TO    MOOmS  CONCBRNIN6 

MOIB AlfD  TBB  PBOJBCTBD  JOUBNAU 

MADAMB  DBSTABL. AliBCDOTBS  OP  HONK 

LBWIS.  —  CAPTAIlf    WaiTBT. LOVB  OP 

WBITINO. — BABBT  CORNWALL. THB  OLD 

DBAMATISTS. — MBS.  CBNTLITRB  AND  CON- 
GBBVB.  —  LBTTBB8  CONCBBNING  THB  BB- 

PBBSBNTATION    OP    MABINO    PAUBBO. 

PLAN  OF  DON  JUAN.  —  BBLXONI. — ^LBTTBK 
ON   BOWLBS*8  STBICTURBS  UPON  POPB.  -^ 

6BOBGB  BANKB8. — TUBNBB'iS  TBAVBLS. 

BOWLBS  AND  CAMPBBLL. POPB'S  HOMBR 

ANDC0WPBR*8. — POPB's  CHARACTBROP 

SPORUS. PORTRAIT   OP    MADAMB   GUIC- 

ClOLI. — ^ALLBOBA. — JOBN  SCOTT. — DBATH 
OF  KEATBS.  — TRB  CENCI.  — ANBCDOTBS. 
— OYBRTHROW  OF  THB  CARBONARI. 

During  the  two  months  comprised  in  thk 
Journal,  some  of  the  Letters  of  the  follow- 

edftlons,but  was  afterwards  omitted,  becanse  Gnf  tboo^t 
(and  In  my  own  opinion  rery  Juctlj)  that  it  was  too  long 
a  parenthetia  in  this  place.  The  llnea,  howerer,  are  in 
themieWea  exquUitelj  tne,  and  denmd  pieeerratlon.'* 
—Matthias.] 
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ing  series  were  written.  The  reader  must, 
therefore,  be  prepared  to  find  in  them  occa- 
sional notices  of  the  same  train  of  events. 


Lbttu  404.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

'*  Rarenna,  January  S.  1881. 

"  Your  entering  into  my  project  for  the 
Memoir,  is  pleasant  to  me.  But  I  doubt 
(contranr  to  me  my  dear  Mad«  Mac  F  *  *, 
whom  I  always  loved,  and  always  shall — 
not  only  because  I  really  did  feel  attached  to 
her  penonaliy,  but  because  she  and  about  a 
dozen  others  of  that  sex  were  all  who  stuck 
by  me  in  the  grand  conflict  of  1815)  —  but  I 
doubt,  I  say,  whether  the  Memoir  could  ap- 
pear in  my  lifetime  ;  —  and,  indeed,  I  had 
rather  it  did  not;  for  a  man  always  fooks 
dead  after  his  Life  has  appeared,  and  I  should 
certes  not  survive  the  appearance  of  mine.  The 
first  part  I  cannot  consent  to  alter,  even  al- 
though Madame  de  Stael's  opinion  of  B.C.  and 
my  remarks  upon  Lady  C/s  bc»uty  (which  is 
surely  great,  and  I  suppose  that  I  have  said 
so — at  least,  I  ought)  should  go  down  to 
our  grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  naked- 
ness. 

**  As  to  Madame  de  Stael,  I  am  by  no 
means  bound  to  be  her  beadsman  —  she 
was^  always  more  civil  to  me  in  person  than 
during  my  absence.  Our  dear  defimct 
fi*iend,  Monk  Lewis  >,  who  was  too  great  a 
bore  ever  to  lie,  assured  me  upon  his  tir^ 
some  word  of  honour,  that  at  Florence,  the 
said  Madame  de  Stael  was  opexMnouthed 
against  me  ;  and  when  asked,  in  Switzerland^ 
i&Ajf  she  had  changed  her  opinion,  rep]ied,with 


1  orUiU  gentleman,  the  following  notice  occurs  in  the 
•«  Detached  ThoughU : "  —**  Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a 
clever  man,  but  a  bore  —  a  damned  bore — one  maj  say. 
My  only  revenge  or  consolaCion  used  to  be  tettlng  him 
by  the  ears  with  icmie  TiTaciooi  person  who  hated  bores 
etpedally, — Modamo  de  Stael  or  HoUurate,  for  esumple. 
But  1  liked  Lewis ;  he  was  a  Jewel  of  aman,  hod  he  been 
better  set  (—  I  don't  mean  personal^,  but  less  r/resom«, 
for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  every 
thing  and  every  body.  Befog  short-sifted,  when  we 
used  to  ride  out  together  near  the  Brenta  in  the  twilight 
insummfv,  ho  made  mo  go  b^fbre,  to  pilot  him:  I  am 
obseat  at  times,  especially  towardi  evoning ;  and  the  con* 
sequence  of  this  pUotage  was  some  narrow  eoeapee  to 
the  Monk  on  horseback.  Once  I  led  him  ifUo  a  ditch 
over  which  1  had  passed  as  usual,  forgetting  to  warn  my 
convoy ;  once  I  led  him  nearly  taito  the  river,  instead  of 
00  the  p»oveable  bridge  which  iiicommodes  passengers ; 
and  twice  did  we  boCh  run  against  the  Diligence,  which, 
being  heavy  and  slow,  did  communicate  less  damage  than 
it  received  in  its  leaders,  who  were  /«rrafied  by  the 
charge ;  thrice  did  I  lose  him  in  the  grey  of  the  gloaming, 
and  was  obliged  to  bring-to  to  his  distant  signals  of 
distance  and  distress  ;  —  all  the  time  he  went  on  talking 
without  Intermission,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
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laudable  sincerity,  that  I  had  named  her  in  a 
sonnet  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  &c. «  and  that 
she  could  not  help  it  throu^  decency.  Now, 
I  have  not  foi^tten  this,  but  I  have  been  ge- 
nerous,— as  mme  acquaintance,  the  late  Cap- 
tain Whitby,  of  the  navy,  used  to  say  to  his 
seamen  (when '  married  to  the  gunner's  daugh- 
ter')—  *two  dozen  and  let  you  off  easy.* 
The  '  two  dozen'  were  with  the  cat-o'-nme 
tails  ; — the  '  let  you  off  easy*  was  rather  his 
own  opinion  than  that  of  the  patient. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and 
practices  arises  fi'om  my  having  been  much 
conversant  with  ships  of  war  and  naval 
heroes  in  the  year  of  my  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. '\^tby  was  in  the  gallant  action 
off  Lissa  in  181 1 .  He  was  brave,  but  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. When  he  left  his  frigate,  he 
left  a  parroif  which  was  taught  by  die  crew 
the  following  sounds — (it  must  be  remark- 
ed that  Captain  Whitby  was  the  image  of 
Fawcett  the  actor,  in  voice,  face,  and  figure, 
and  that  he  squinted). 

**  The  Parrot  loquitwr, 

"'Whitby  I  Whitby!  fiinny  eye!  fimny 
eye!  two  dozen,  and  let  you  off  easy.  Oh 
you 1* 

"  Now,  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it 
had  better  be  taught  a  French  parody  of  the 
same  sounds. 

^*'  With  resard  to  our  purposed  Journal,  I 
will  call  it  what  you  please,  but  it  should  be 
a  newspaper,  to  make  it  pay.  We  can  call 
it '  The  Harp,'  if  you  like  —  or  any  thing. 

"  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our  *  art,'  ^ 
but  it  comes  over  me  in  a  kind  of  rage  every 


Poor  fellow  I  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches— of  a 
second  visit  to  Jamaica. 

••  *  rd  give  the  lands  of  Deloralne 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again  1 ' 

**  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  caoo 
Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again  1  '* 

s  [**  Rousseau— Voltaire— our  Gibbon— and  De  Stael, 
Leman  t  these  names  ore  worthy  of  thy  shore,"  ftc. 

IVorkt,  p.  866.] 

'  The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  mine,  to 
which  the  above  was  an  answer,  wiU  best  explain  what 
follows :  —  **  With  respect  to  the  newspaper,  it  is  odd 
enough  that  Lord  *  •  •  *  and  myself  had  been  (about  a 
week  or  two  before  I  received  your  letter)  speculating 
upon  your  assistance  in  a  plan  somewhat  similar,  but 
more  literary  and  less  regularly  periodical  in  Its  appear- 
ance. Lord  *  •  f ,  as  you  will  see  by  his  volume  of 
Essays,  if  it  reaches  you,  has  a  very  sly,  dry,  and  pithy 


f  [Probably  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  *'  Essay  on  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution'*  had  recently 
appeared.] 
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DOW  and  then,  like  •  •  •  •,  and  then,  if  £ 
don't  write  to  empty  m^  mind,  I  go  mad. 
As  to  that  regular,  unmternipted  lore  of 
writing,  which  you  describe  in  your  friend, 
I  do  not  understand  it.  I  feel  it  as  a  tor- 
ture, which  I  must  get  rid  of,  but  never  as  a 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  compo- 
sition a  great  pain. 

'*  I  wish  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  Jour- 
nal scheme — for  I  am  as  serious  as  one  can  be, 
in  this  world,  about  any  thinf.  As  to  mat- 
ters here,  they  are  high  and  mighty — but 
not  for  paper.  It  is  much  about  the  state 
of  things  betwixt  Cain  and  AbeL  There  is, 
in  fiict,  no  law  or  government  at  all  $  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  well  things  ^  on  without 
them.  Excoiting  a  few  occasional  murders, 
(every  body  killing  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
and  beins  killed,  in  turn,  by  a  friend,  or  r&> 
lative,  of  the  defunct,)  there  is  as  quiet  a 
society  and  as  merrv  a  Carnival  as  can  be 
met  with  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  There 
is  nothinff  like  habit  in  these  things. 

"  I  shul  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and, 
unless  '  honour  comes  unlooked  for,  *  we  may 
perhaps  meet,  in  France  or  England,  within 
the  year. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  Of  course,  I  cannot  explain  to  you  ex- 
istingcircumstances.  as  they  open  all  letters. 

**  will  you  set  me  right  about  your  curst 
•  Champs  Elys^es  ?  • — are  thej;  *  ds  *  or  *  6es ' 
for  the  a4jective  ?  I  know  nothing  of  French, 
being  all  Italian.  Though  I  can  read  and 
understand  French,  I  never  attempt  to  speak 
it ;  for  I  hate  it.  From  the  second  part  of 
the  Memoirs  cut  what  you  please.*' 


LITTBS405.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  RaTenna,  January  4. 18S1. 

"  I  just  see,  by  the  papers  of  Galignani, 
that  there  is  a  new  traeedy  of  great  eicpecta^ 
tion,  by  Barry  Cornwall. »  Of  what  I  have 
read  of  his  works  I  liked  the  DranuOic 
Sketches,  but  thought  his  Sicilian  Storv  and 
Marcian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite  spoilt,  by 
I  know  not  what  affectation  of  Wordsworth, 
and  Moore,  and  myself,  all  mixed  up  into  a 

way  of  patting  sound  truthf  upon  poUttct  and  raannera ; 
and  whaterer  scheme  we  adopt,  he  will  be  a  rery  useftil 
and  actiTO  ally  in  it,  ai  be  has  a  pleasure  in  writing 
quite  inconoaiTablo  to  a  poor  hack  scribe  like  me,  who 
always  feel,  about  my  art,  as  the  French  husband  did 
when  he  found  a  man  making  love  to  his  (the  French- 
roan's)  wife :— Comment,  Monsieur,— sans  y  fttre  obUgil ' 
When  I  say  this,  however,  I  mean  it  only  of  the  execu- 
Uve  part  of  writing  {  for  the  imagining,  the  shadowing 
out  of  the  future  work,  is,  I  own,  a  delidous  fooKs  para- 
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kind  of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to 
produce  a  good  tragedy,  if  he  keep  to  a  na- 
tural style,  and  not  play  tricks  to  fbnn 
harlequinades  for  an  aucuence .  As  he  (Banr 
Cornwall  b  not  his  true  name«)  was  a  scfaoc^ 
fellow  of  mine,  1  take  more  than  common 
interest  in  his  success,  and  shall  be  ^iad  to 
hear  of  it  speedily.  If  I  had  been  awaf^|||||f 
he  was  in  that  line,  I  should  have  spoken  of 
him  in  the  pre&ce  to  Marino  Faliero.  He 
will  do  a  world's  wonder  if  he  produce  a 
great  tra^y.  I  am,  however,  persuaded, 
that  this  IS  not  to  be  done  bv  following  tbe 
old  dramatists,  — -  who  are  fiilf  of  poss  nults, 
pardoned  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  lan- 
guage, —  but  bv  writing  naturally  and  rmi- 
laHjf,  and  producing  regular  tragedies,  lue 
the  Greeki  I  but  not  in  imitatkm^ — merely 
the  outline  of  thdr  conduct,  adapted  to  our 
own  times  and  drcumstances,  and  of  course 
no  chorus. 

"  You  will  laugh,  and  say, '  Why  don't  yo« 
do  so  ?*  I  have,  you  see,  tried  a  dketdi  in 
Marino  Faliero  ;  but  many  people  think  my 
talent '  euentialfy  tmdramaHc,*  and  I  am  ix>t 
at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right.  If  Marino 
Faliero  don't  fidl — in  the  penisal  —  I  shall, 
perhaps,  try  again  (but*  not  for  the  stage)  ; 
and,  as  I  think  that  hoe  is  not  the  principal 
passion  for  tragedy  ^and  yet  most  of  ours 
turn  upon  it),  you  will  not  find  me  a  popular 
writer.  Unless  it  is  love,  Juriont,  crimmai, 
and  hm^Uy  it  ought  not  to  nudLe  a  tragic  sub- 
ject. When  it  is  melting  and  maudlin,  it  dioef, 
but  it  ouffht  not  to  do ;  it  is  then  for  the 
gallerv  and  second-price  boxes. 

"  If  ^ou  want  to  nave  a  notion  of  what  I 
am  trymg,  take  up  a  trandation  of  any  of  die 
Greek  tragedians.  If  I  said  the  orieinal,  it 
would  be  an  impudent  presumption,  of  mine ; 
but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the 
originals,  that  I  think  I  may  risk  it.  llien 
juc^  of  the  *  simplicity  of  plot,'  &c.  and  do 
not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramatists, 
whidi  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh  and  then 
proving  a  fountain.  Yet  after  ul,  I  suppose 
that  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits  is  a  nobler 
element  than  a  clear  spring  bubbling  in  the 
sun  ?  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  those  turbid  raountis 
banks — always  excepting  Ben  Jonson,  who 


1  [•*  Mirandola,*'  the  tragedy  here  aUuded  to, 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  wUhcontiderablo 
success,  in  January  18S1.] 

s  [Bryan  Walter  Procter.  **  I  (pld  Lord  Byron,** 
says  Captain  Medwin,  '*  that  I  bad  had  a  letter  fran 
Procter,  and  that  be  had  been  jeered  on  *  Mirandola  * 
not  having  been  included  In  hit  (Lord  B.'s)  enumeration 
of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  day,  and  that  he  added,  he 
had  been  at  Harrow  with  him.  '  Ay,'  said  Lord  Byron, 
*  I  remember  the  name :  he  was  In  the  lower  school.  In 
iuch  a  clau.    They  stood  Farrer,  Procter,  Jocelyn  1 '  **] 
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was  a  scholar  and  classic.  Or,  take  up  a 
translation  of  Alfieri,  and  try  the  interest,  &c. 
of  these  my  new  attempts  in  the  old  line,  by 
km  in  En^Hth  ;  and  then  tell  me  fairly  your 
opinion.  Sut  don't  measure  me  by  tour 
OWN  old  or  new  tailors'  yards.  Nothing  so 
easy  as  intricate  confusion  of  plot  and  rant. 
MMpbntlivre,  in  comedy,  has  ten  times  the 
Dustle  of  Congreve  ;  but  are  they  to  be  com- 
pared ?  and  yet  she  drove  Congreve  from  the 
theatre."! 

LRm406.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  Januarj  19. 1821. 

"  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  hath  arrived. 
I  must  really  and  seriously  request  that  you 
will  beg  of  Messrs.  Harris  or  Elliston  to  let 
the  Doge  alone :  i^  is  no^  an  acting  play  ;  it 
will  not  serve  their  purpose ;  it  will  destroy 
youTM  (the  sale)  ;  and  it  will  distress  me.  It 
IS  not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even  gentlemanly, 
to  persist  in  this  appropriation  of  a  man's 
writings  to  their  mountebanks. 

"  I  have  already  sent  you  by  last  post  a 
short  protest  >  to  tne  public  (against  this  pro- 
ceedinff)  ;  in  case  that  they  persist,  which  I 
trust  that  they  will  n6t,  you  must  then  pub- 
lish it  in  the  newspapers.  I  shall  not  let 
them  off  with  that  only,  if  they  go  on  ;  but 
make  a  longer  appeal  on  that  subject,  and 
state  what  I  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode 
of  behaviour.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  have 
all  the  buffoons  in  Britain  to  deal  with  — 
piratei  who  will  publish,  and  players  who 
tinU  act  —  when  there  are  thousands  of  wor- 
thy men  who  can  get  neither  bookseller  nor 
manager  for  love  nor  money. 

"You  never  answer^  men  word  about 
GaSgmtnL  If  you  mean  to  use  the  two  docu' 
ntenlstdo;  if  not,  Mcnt  them.  I  do  not  choose 
to  leave  them  in  any  one's  possession  :  sup- 
pose some  one  found  them  without  the  let- 
ters, what  would  they  think  f  why,  that  /  had 


1  [**  The  plots  of  Mrs.  CenOiTre*!  pbqri  «re  hatf  and 
well  oonducCed,  and  her  characters  In  general  natural  and 
well  markeA.  Her  comedy  of  *  The  Busy  Body,*  which 
all  the  players  had  decried  before  its  appearance,  forced 
a  run  of  many  nights ;  while  Congrere*s  *  Way  of  the 
World,*  which  perhaps  contains  more  intrinsic  wit  than 
any  dramatic  piece  ever  written,  could  scarcely  make  its 
way  at  all.  The  indlfllBrent  success  of  this  play  com- 
pleted Congrere's  disgust  to  the  theatre,  which  a  long 
contest  with  Jeremy  Collier  had  begun,  and  he  deter- 
mined never  more  to  write  for  the  stage.*'  —Siog.  Dram. 
Tol.  i.  pp.  99.  ua.] 

*  To  the  letter  which  enclosed  this  protest,  and  which 
has  been  omitted  to  avoid  repetiUoos,  he  had  subjoined 
a  passage  from  Spence's  Anecdotes  (p.  197.  of  Singer's 
edition),  where  Pope  says,  speaking  of  himself,  *'  1  had 
takan  such  strong  resolutions  against  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  IVom  seeing  how  much  every  body  that  did  write 
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been  doine  the  opponte  of  what  I  have  daiie, 
to  wit,  referred  tne  whole  thing  to  you  —  an 
act  of  civility  at  least,  which  required  saying, 
•  I  have  received  your  letter.  *  I  thought 
that  you  might  have  some  hold  upon  those 
publications  by  this  means  ;  to  m^  it  can  be 
no  interest  one  way  or  the  other.  > 

"  The  ihtrd  canto  of  Don  Juan  if  *dull,' 
but  you  must  really  put  up  with  it :  if  the 
two  first  and  the  two  following  are  tolerable, 
what  do  you  expect  ?  particularly  as  I  neither 
dispute  with  you  on  it  as  a  matter  of  criticism, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  business. 

"  Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand  ?  you 
and  Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  others,  write  to 
me,  that  the  two  first  published  cantos  are 
among  the  best  that  I  ever  wrote,  and  are 
reckoned  so  ;  Augusta  writes  that  they  are 
thought '  execrable '  (bitter  word  that  for  an 
author —  eh,  Murray  ?)  as  a  conqxmtkm  even, 
and  Uiat  she  had  h^ra  so  much  against  them 
that  she  would  never  read  them,  and  never 
has.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can't  alter ;  that 
is  not  my  forte.  If  you  publish  the  three 
new  ones  without  ostentation,  they  may  per- 
haps succeed. 

"  Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  the  Puld 
(the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  I  mean).  I  look  upon 
the  Pulci  as  my  grand  performance. «  The 
remainder  of  tne  '  Hints, '  where  be  they  ? 
Now  bring  them  all  out  about  the  same  time, 
otherwise  '  the  variety '  you  wot  of  will  be 
less  obvious. 

"  I  am  in  bad  humour :  some  obstructions 
in  business  with  those  plaguy  trustees,  who 
object  to  an  advantageous  loan  which  I  was 
to  furnish  to  a  nobleman  on  mortgage,  be- 
cause his  property  is  in  Ireland,  have  shown 
me  how  a  man  is  treated  in  his  absence. 
Oh,  i£l  do  come  back,  I  will  make  some  of 
those  who  little  dream  of  it  tpin  —  or  they 
or  I  shall  go  down. 

"  Youra  ever,  &c. 


for  the  stage  was  obliged  to  subject  themsdves  to  the 
players  and  the  town,"-'Spemce*»  Anecdote*^  p.  22. 

In  the  same  paragn4>h.  Pope  is  made  to  say,  "  After  I 
had  got  acquainted  with  the  town,  I  resolved  never  to 
write  any  thing  fbr  the  stage,  though  solicited  by  many 
of  my  friends  to  do  so,  and  particularly  Betterton." 

>  No  ftirther  step  was  ever  taken  in  this  aflhir ;  and  the 
documents,  which  were  of  no  use  whatever,  are,  I  believe, 
still  In  Mr.  Murray's  possession. 

<  The  self-wiU  of  Lord  Byron  was  in  no  point  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  determination  with  which  he 
thus  persisted  in  giving  the  preference  to  one  or  two 
works  of  his  own  which,  bi  the  vjt»  of  all  other  persona, 
were  most  decided  fUlures.  Of  this  class  was  the  trans- 
lation ftwm  Puld,  so  ftvquenUy  mentioned  by  him,  which 
appeared  afterwards  in  the  Liberal,  and  which,  though 
thus  rescued  from  the  fate  of  remaining  unpublished, 
must  for  ever,  I  fear,  submit  to  the  doom  of  being  unread. 
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Lsram  407.       TO  Bflt  MURRAY. 

**  Jaooary  M).  IMH. 

**  I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  you 
with  the  plague  and  pottage  of  a  dmMe  letter 
this  time,  but  I  haye  just  read  in  an  ItaSam 
paper/lhat  Lord  Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming 
out,'  Sec.  Sec,  &c. ;  and  that  the  Courier  and 
Morning  Chronicle,  &c  &c  are  pulling  one 
anotlier  to  pieces  about  it  and  him,  &c« 

"  Now  I QO  reiterate  and  desire,  that  ereiy 
thing  may  be  done  to  prerent  it  from  coming 
out  on  any  theatre^  for  which  it  neyer  was  d^ 
signed,  and  on  which  (in  the  present  state 
of  the  stace  of  London)  it  could  never  suc- 
ceed. I  have  sent  you  mv  appeal  by  last 
post,  which  you  must  pub&th  m  case  of  need; 
and  I  require  you  even  in  yow  awn  name  (if 
my  honour  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  that 
such  representation  would  be  contrary  to  mv 
wUk  and  to  my  judgment.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  drive  me  mad  altogether,  you  will  hit  upon 
some  way  to  prevent  this. 

"  Yours,  &C. 

'^  P.  S.  —  I  cannot  conceive  how  Harris 
or  EUbton  should  be  so  insane  as  to  think 
of  actinffMarino  Faliero ;  they  mi^t  as  well 
act  the  Prometheus  of  JSschylus.  I  speak 
of  course  humbly,  and  with  the  greatest  sense 
of  the  distance  of  time  and  merit  between 
the  two  p^ormances ;  but  merely  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

"  The  Itfuian  paper  speaks  of  a  '  party 
agabst  it ;'  to  be  sure  there  would  be  a  party. 
Cua  you  imagine,  that  after  having  never 
flattered  man,  nor  beast,  nor  opimon,  nor 
politics,  there  would  fio<  be  a  party  against  a 
man,  who  is  also  a  popular  wnter  —  at  least 
a  successful  ?  Why,  all  parties  would  be  a 
party  against." 

Lmm406.     TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*■  RaTflDoa,  January  90. 1891. 

*'  If  Harris  or  EUiston  persist,  after  the  re- 
monstrance which  I  desved  you  and  Mr. 
Kinnaird  to  make  on  my  behuf,  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  sufficient  —  but  (^  I  say,  they 
do  pertitt,  then  I  pray  you  to  present  in  person 
the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain : 
I  have  said  m  person,  because  otherwise  I 
shall  have  ndther  answer  nor  knowledge  that 
it  has  reached  its  address,  owing  to  '  tne  in- 
solence of  office.* 

'*  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  to  all  my  friends  and  yours,  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  preventing  this  cursed 
attempt  at  representation. 

*'  Ood  help  me  I  at  this  distance,  I  am 
treated  ISke  a  corpse  or  a  fool  by  the  few 
people  that  1  thouglit  I  could  rely  upon ,-  and 
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**  lUTemu,  Janoarj 

"  Pray  get  well.  I  do  not  like  your  oom- 
plaint.  80,  let  me  have  a  line  to  sav  you 
are  up  and  doing  again.  To-day  I  am  mirty- 
three  years  of  age. 

M  Through  Ulb'f  road,  Ac  *c  > 

**  Have  you  heard  that  the  'Braziers*  Com- 
pany* have,  or  mean  to  present  an  address  at 
Bnuidenburgh  House, '  in  armour,'  and  with 
all  possible  variety  and  splendour  of  brasen 
apparel? 

"  The  Rraslen,  It  teeraf,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  It  themselves  all  In  bnaa  — 
A  saperfluoos  pageant  ~  for,  h^  the  Lord  Harrr. 
Th^tt  find  where  thef  're  gotaig  moch  note  than  tfaty 


There's  an  Ode  for  you,  is  it  not  ? — worthy 

*'  Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquissicai  poet, 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  thoogfa  few  people  know  k ; 
The  pemsal  of  whom  (as  I  told  pom  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  In  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastrj. 

'* Mestri  and  Fusma  are  the  'trijects,  or 
common  ferries,'  to  Venice  ;  but  it  was  fitMn 
Fiisina  that  you  and  I  embarked,  though '  the 
wicked  necessity  of  rhyming^  has  made  me 
press  Mestri  into  the  voyage. 

"  So,  you  have  had  a  book  dedicated  to 
you?  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  the  volume. 

"  I  am  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  a  tra- 
gedy of  mine,  which  is  fit  only  for  the  (****) 
closet,  and  which  it  seems  that  the  managers, 
assuming  a  right  over  published  poetry,  are 
determined  to  enact,  whether  I  will  or  no, 
with  their  own  alterations  by  Mr.  Dibbin,  I 
presume.  I  have  written  to  Murray,  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  others,  to  interfere 
and  preserve  me  from  such  an  exhibition. 
I  want  neither  the  impertinence  of  their 
hisses,  nor  the  insolence  of  their  applause.  I 
write  onl^  for  the  reader,  and  care  ror  nothing 
but  the  sdent  approbation  of  those  who  dose 


Already  gtven  In  his  Journal.    See  p.  481. 


I  was  a  Ibol  to  think  any  better  of  tbem 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
*"  Pray  write.  Yonra^  &e.      I 

"  P.  8.  —  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  i 
(that  is,  in  literature)  than  to  prevent  this  |, 
orama  from  goin^  upon  the  stage  :  in  short,  ! 
rather  than  permit  it,  it  must  be  supg^^^  .i 
altogether,  and  only  Jorty  copies  strudk^Hm-  } 
vatebf  for  presents  to  m^  friends.  What  !, 
curst  fools  those  speculating  buffoons  must  '1 
be  no/  to  see  that  it  is  unfit  for  their  fiur  —  1 
or  their  booth!" 
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one's  book  with  good  humour  and  quiet 
contentment. 

**Now,  if  you  would  fdso  write  to  our 
friend  Perry,  to  beg  of  him  to  mediate  with 
Harris  and  Elliston  to  forbear  this  intent, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  The  play  is  quite 
unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  single  glance  wiU 


8|[||||pdiem,  and,  I  hope,  has  shown  them ; 
an^if  it  were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  never  have 
any  thing  to  do  willingly  with  the  theatres. 
*' Yours  ever,  in  haste,  &c/* 

Lbttik  410.       TO  MB.  HURRAY. 

**  RaTenna,  January  S7. 18S1. 

*'  I  differ  firomyou  about  the  Dante,  which 
I  think  should  be  published  with  the  tragedy. 
But  do  as  you  please :  you  must  be  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  crah.  I  agree  with  you 
about  the  tUle,  The  play  may  be  good  or 
bad,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  original  as 
a  picture  of  that  lund  of  passion,  which  to 
my  mind  is  so  natural,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  I  should  have  done  precisely  what  the 
Doge  did  on  those  provocations. 

"  I  am  glad  of  Foscolo's  approbation. 

"  Excuse  haste.    I  believe  I  mentioned  to 

you  that 1  forget  what  it  was  ;  but  no 

matter. 

**  Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  the  year. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the 
last.  I  speak  with  reference  to  JSngland  only, 
atf  far  as  regards  myself,  where  I  bad  every 
kind  of  disappointment  —  lost  an  important 
lawsuit  —  and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Byron 
refusing  to  allow  of  an  advantageous  loan  to 
be  made  fi-om  my  property  to  I^rd  Blessing- 
ton,  &c.  &c.  by  wav  of  closing  the  four  sea- 
sons. These,  and  a  hundr^  other  such 
thi^ra,  made  a  year  of  bitter  business  for  me 
in  England.  Luckily,  things  were  a  little 
pleasanter  for  me  here,  else  I  should  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  Hannibal's  ring.  1 

**  Pray  thank  Gifibrd  for  all  his  goodnesses. 
The  winter  is  as  cold  here  as  Pwrv's  polari- 
ties. I  must  now  take  a  canter  in  the  iorest ; 
my  horses  are  waiting. 

«  Yours  ever  and  truly." 

Lrtb*  411.  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  Barenna,  Febmaiy  9. 1821. 

"  Your  letter  of  excuses  has  arrived.  I 
recdve  the  letter,  but  do  not  admit  the  ex- 

1  [*'  Nod  gladii,  non  laza  dabunt,  non  tela ;  lat  Olo 
Cannarum  ylndex,  ac  tanti  sanguinis  ultor, 
Annulus."  Juvenal,  Sat.  z. 

**  Nor  swords,  nor  spears,  nor  stones  flrom  engines  burlM, 
Shall  qneU  the  man  whose  fh)wn  alarm'd  the  world : 
The  Tengeanoe  due  to  Cannse's  iktal  field, 
And  floods  of  human  gore,  a  riag  shall  yield.** 

**  Such  was  Uie  end  of  Hannibal :  the  Romans,  who 
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cuses,  except  in  courtesy ;  as  when  a  man 
treads  on  your  toes  and  begs  your  pardon, 
the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the  joint  aches, 
especiallv  if  there  be  a  corn  upon  it.  How- 
ever, I  shall  scold  you  presently. 

'*  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there 
occurs  (I  think,  from  memory)  the  phrase, 

'*  *  And  Thou  who  makest  andnnmakest  suns ;  * 
change  this  to 

'*  *  And  Thou  who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns  ;' 

that  is  to  say,  if  the  verise  runs  equally  well, 
and  Mr.  Gifibrd  thinks  the  expression  im- 
proved. Pray  have  the  bounty  to  attend  to 
this.  You  are  grown  quite  a  minister  of 
state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days  vou  are 
not  thrown  out.  *  *  will  not  be  always  a 
Tory,  though  Johnson  says  the  first  Whig 
was  the  devil. 

"  You  have  learnt  one  secret  from  Mr. 
Galignani's  (somewhat  tardily  acknowledged) 
correspondence:  this  is,  that  an  JEngHsh 
author  may  dispose  of  lus  exclusive  copy- 
right in  France — a  &ct  of  some  consequence 
(in  time  ofpeace^,  in  the  case  of  a  popular 
writer.  Now  I  wUl  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do,  and  take  no  advantage  of  you,  though 
vou  were  scurvv  enough  never  to  acknow- 
ledge my  letter  for  three  months.  Offer  Ga- 
ligmuii  the  refusal  of  the  copyright  in  France ; 
if  he  refuses,  appoint  any  bookseller  in  France 
you  please,  and  I  will  sign  any  assignment 
you  please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you  a  sou 
on  Tfw  account. 

"  KecoUect  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  excq)t  as  &r  as  it  may  secure  the 
copyright  to  yourself.  I  will  have  no  bargain 
but  with  the  English  booksellers,  and  I  de- 
sire no  interest  out  of  that  country. 

"  Now,  that's  &ir  and  open,  and  a  little 
handsomer  than  your  dodging  silence,  to  see 
what  would  come  of  it.  You  are  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  mio  caro  Moray,  but  there  is  still 
a  Uttle  leaven  of  Fleet  Street  about  you  now 
and  then  —  a  crum  of  the  old  loaf.  You 
have  no  right  to  act  suspiciously  with  me, 
for  I  have  given  ^ou  no  reason.  I  shall 
always  be  fi^nk  with  you;  as,  for  instance, 
whenever  you  talk  with  the  votaries  of  Apollo 
arithmetically,  it  should  be  in  guineas,  not 
pounds  —  to  poets  as  well  as  physicians, 
and  bidders  at  auctions. 

*'  I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  present,  save 
that  I  am,  Yours,  &c. 

nerer  thought  themselves  secure  while  he  lived,  no 
sooner  heard  that  he  had  taken  shelter  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  than  th^  sent  Q.  Flaminlns  to  demand  himu 
Hannibal,  who  was  wdl  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of 
the  Bitbynian  prince,  and  determined  to  die  free,  saw  no 
other  resource  but  swallowing  poison  ;  which,  to  be  pre- 
pared against  the  worst,  he  always  carried  with  him  in 
the  hoUow  of  a  ring !  '*  ^  Giffoko.] 
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"  P.  8.  —  If  you  Tenture,  as  yoa  say,  to 
Ravenna  this  year,  I  will  exercise  the  rites 
of  hospit^ty  while  you  live,  and  bury  you 
handsomely  (though  not  in  holy  ground),  if 
you  get  'shot  or  slashed  in  a  creagh  or 
splore,'  which  are  rather  frequent  here  of  late 
among  the  native  parties.  But  perhi^M  your 
visit  may  be  anticipated;  I  may  probably 
come  to  your  cound^ ;  in  which  case  write 
to  her  Ladyship  the  duplicate  of  the  epistle 
the  King  of  France  wrote  to  Prince  Jobn."  ■ 

LiTTM  41S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  RATmuM,  Fabruarj  IS.  18S1. 

**  In  the  month  of  March  will  arrive  from 
Barcelona  Signor  Curioni,  engaged  for  the 
Opera.  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and 
a  gentlemanly  young  man,  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. I  must  request  your  personal  kmd- 
ness  and  patronage  in  his  favour.  Pray  in- 
troduce him  to  such  of  the  theatrical  people, 
editors  of  papers,  and  others,  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  his  profession,  publicly  and 
privately. 

"  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  of 
Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I 
meant  to  take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with 
a  proper  mixture  of  siege,  battle,  ana  adven- 
ture, and  to  make  him  finish  as  Aruu^artit 
Clooti  *  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  how 
many  cantos  this  mav  extend,  I  know  not, 
nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  complete 
it ;  but  this  was  my  notion  :  I  meant  to 
have  made  him  a  cavalier  servente  in  Italy, 
and  a  cause  for  a  divorce  in  England,  and  a 
sentimental '  Werter-faced  man*  m  Germany, 
so  as  to  show  the  different  ridicules  of  the 
society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to 
have  displayed  him  gradually  g&te  and  blati 
as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  But  I 
had  not  auite  fixed  whether  to  make  him 
end  in  hell,  or  in  an  unhappy  marriage,  not 
knowing  which  would  be  the  severest :  the 
Spanish  tradition  Sfurs  hell :  but  it  is  probabl} 
only  an  allegory  of*^  the  other  state.  You 
are  now  in  possession  of  my  notions  on  the 
subject. 

^  **  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular  : 
did  I  ever  write  for  popularity  t    I  d^  you 

1  [**  As  soon  «a  FhlUp  baard  of  Richard's  delWeruice 
from  captivitj,  he  wrote  to  his  confederate  John,  In  these 
terms:  *  Take  care  <ff  yownetfi  the  Devil  it  broken 
loote.' "—  Hums,  toI.  II.  p.  906.] 

*  [John  BapCiste  Cloots  (better  known  br  the  name  of 
Anacharsli),  a  Prussian  baron,  bom  at  Cleres  in  1755. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Cornelius  de  Panw,  author  of 
'*  Recherches  Philosophlques  sur  les  Americalns,"  Ac. 
He  travelled  in  dlflterent  parts  of  Europe,  and  when  in 
England  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke.  In 
1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  he  described 
himself  as  **  the  orator  of  the  human  race.'*    Falling 


to  show  a  work  of  mine  (except  a  tale  or 
two)  of  a  popular  style  or  complexxxi.      It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  room  lor  a  difier- 
ent  style  of  the  drama;   neither  a   servile 
following  of  the  old  drama,  which  b  a  grossly 
erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  Frenck^  like  those 
who  succeeded  the  older  writers.      It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  good  English,  and  m,  se- 
verer approach  to  uie  rules,  might  combine 
something  not  dishonourable  to  our  litera- 
ture.    I  haTe  also  attempted  to  make  a  plav 
without  love;  and  there  are  ndther  rings, 
nor  mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  rant- 
ing villains,  nor  melodrame  in  it.     All  this 
wul  prevent  its  popularity,  but  does  not  per- 
suade  me  that  it  is  thmfore  fiuiky.     Wnat- 
ever  fiuilts  it  has  will  arise  from  deficiency  . 
in  the  conduct,  rather  than  in  the  conception, 
which  is  simple  and  severe. 

"  80  you  cpigrammatue  upon  mv  epigram  f  , 
I  will  pay  you  for  that,  mind  if  I  don't,  some  ' 
day.  I  never  let  any  one  off  in  the  Ions  run  :. 
^whofirtt  begmt).  Remember  Sam,  and  see 
u  I  don*t  do^ou  as  good  a  turn.  You  un-  i 
natural  publisher!  what  I  quiz  your  own  .. 
authors  r  you  are  a  paper  cannibal !  || 

"  In  the  Letter  on  Bowles  (which  I  sent 
by  Tuesday's  post)  after  the  words  '  attefupU 
had  been  made^  (alluding  to  the  republication 
of  *  English  Bards '),  add  the  words  '  m  Ire- 
land ; '  for  I  believe  that  English  pirates  did 
not  begin  their  attempts  dll  after  I  had  left 
England  the  second  time.  Pray  attend  to 
this.  Let  me  know  what  you  and  your 
synod  think  on  Bowles. 

"  I  did  not  think  the  second  teal  so  bad  : 
surely  it  is  &r  better  than  the  Saracen's  head 
with  which  you  have  sealed  your  last  letter  ; 
the  larger,  in  profile,  was  surely  much  better 
than  that. 

"  So  Foscolo  says  he  will  get  you  a  teal  cut 
better  in  Italy  ?  he  means  a  t^Mt  —  that  b 
the  only  thing  they  do  dexterously.  The 
Arts  —  all  but  Canova's,  and  Morg^en's,  and 
Ovid's  (I  don't  mean  poetry),  —  are  as  low 
as  need  be  :  look  at  the  seal  which  I  gave  to 
William  Bankes,  and  own  it.  How  came 
Geoive  Bankes  to  quote  *  English  Bards '  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  >  All  the  world 
keep  flinging  that  poem  in  my  £ace. 


& 


however,  under  the  tuipidon  of  Robeepiore,  be  was.  In 
March  1794,  condemned  to  death.  On  the  scaflbid,  be 
begged  the  executioner  to  decapitate  him  the  last,  aUcf  • 
ing  that  he  wished  to  make  some  obeerraUons  «»fffntfal 
to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the  heeds 
of  his  companions  were  fidUng.  The  request  was  oUif  • 
ingly  compiled  with.] 

*  [January,  1621,  on  moving  the  Address  in  answer  to 
the  King's  Speech.  The  following  are  the  lines  quoted 
by  Mr.  Bankes :  — 

"  So  the  struck  ea^ le,  streteh*d  apoa  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
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"  Belzoni  if  a  grand  traveller,  and  his  £ng- 
lish  is  very  prettily  broken.  > 

"  As  for  news,  the  Barbarians  are  march- 
ing on  Naples,  and  if  tkey  lose  a  single  battle, 
all  Italy  will  be  up.  It  will  be  like  the  Spa- 
nish row,  if  they  have  any  bottom. 

"  Letters  opened  ?  —  to  be  sure  they  are, 
and  that's  the  reason  why  I  always  put  in 
my  opinion  of  the  German  Austrian  scoun- 
drels. There  is  not  an  Italian  who  loathes 
them  more  than  I  do ;  and  whatever  I  could 
do  to  scour  Italy  and  the  earth  of  their  in- 
famous oppression  would  be  done  con  amcre. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"B." 

*•  P.  8.  —  Recollect  that  the  *  Hints'  must 
be  printed  with  the  Latin,  otherwise  there  is 
no  sense." 


Lrrm  418.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'*  RaTenna,  February  21. 1821. 

*'  In  the  forty-fourth  page,  volume  first,  of 
Turner's  Travels  (which  you  lately  sent  me), 
it  is  stated  that '  Lord  Byron,  when  he  ex- 
pressed such  confidence  of  its  practicability, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Leander  swam 
both  ways,  with  and  against  the  tide  ;  where- 
as he  (Lord  Byron)  omyperformed  the  easiest 
part  of  the  task  by  swimming  with  it  from 
Europe  to  Asia.'  I  certainly  could  not  have 
forgotten,  what  is  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
that  Leander  crossed  in  the  night  and  re- 
turned towards  the  morning.  My  object 
was,  to  ascertain  that  the  Hellespont  could 
be  crossed  ai  all  by  swimming,  and  in  this 
Mr.  Ekenhead  and  myself  both  succeeded, 
one  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  the 
other  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  The 
tide  was  not  in  our  fiivour ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  great  difficulty  was  to  bear  up 
against  the  current,  which,  so  fiur  fi'om  help- 
ing us  into  the  Asiatic  side,  set  us  down 
right  towards  the  Archipelago.  Neither  Mr. 
Ekenhead,  myself,  nor,I  wul  venture  to  add, 
any  person  on  board  the  frigate,  from  Cap- 
tain Bathurst  downwards,  had  any  notion  of 
a  difference  of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side, 


VIew'd  hl«  own  feather  on  the  fittal  dart, 
And  wlng*d  the  shaft  that  quiTer'd  io  hit  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  fkr  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  philon  which  Impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  neat 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  bis  bleeding  breast." 

See  Works,  p.  4S4.] 

1  [This  distinguished  trareller,  in  drawing  up  a  Nar- 
ratlre  of  his  Operattoni  and  Dlscoyerles  In  Egypt,  8tc. 
declined  all  literary  assistance  beyond  that  of  the  Indl* 
rldnal  employed  to  copy  out  his  manuscript  and  correct 
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of  which  Mr.  Turner  speaks.  I  never  heard 
of  it  till  this  moment,  or  I  would  have  taken 
the  other  course.  Lieutenant  Ekenhead's 
sole  motive,  and  mine  also,  for  setting  out 
from  the  European  side  was,  that  the  little 
c^e  above  Seistos  was  a  more  prominent 
starting  place,  and  the  fiigate,  which  lay  below, 
close  under  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a  better 
point  of  view  for  us  to  swim  towards  ;  and, 
m  fact,  we  landed  immediately  below  it. 

**  Mr.  Turner  says,  *  Whatever  is  thrown 
into  the  stream  on  this  part  of  the  European 
bank  mtut  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.'  This 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  mmt 
arrive  in  the  Archipelago,  if  left  to  the  cur- 
rent, although  a  strong  wind  in  the  Asiatic 
direction  mig^t  have  such  an  effect  occasion- 
ally. 

"  Mr.  Turner  attempted  the  passage  from 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  failed  :  *  Aner  five-and- 
twenty  minutes,  in  which  he  did  not  advance 
a  hundred  yards,  he  gave  it  up  from  complete 
exhaustion.'  Tlus  is  very  possible,  and  might 
have  occurred  to  him  just  as  readily  on  the 
European  side.  He  should  have  set  out  a 
couple  of  miles  higher,  and  could  then  have 
come  out  below  the  European  castle.  I 
particularly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
done  so  also,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make 
the  real  passage  of  one  mile  extend  to  be- 
tween three  and  Jbur,  owing  to  the  force  of 
the  stream.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Turner,  that 
his  success  would  have  given  me  great  plea- 
sure, as  it  would  have  added  one  more  in- 
stance to  the  proofs  of  the  probability.  It 
is  not  quite  fair  in  him  to  infer,  that  because 
he  &ilea,  Leander  could  not  succeed.  There 
are  still  four  instances  on  record :  a  Neapoli- 
tan, a  young  Jew,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  myself; 
the  two  last  done  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  EneUsh  witnesses. 

"  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  cuT' 
rentf  I  perceived  none ;  it  is  favourable  to 
the  swimmer  on  neither  side,  but  may  be 
stemmed  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  a  consi- 
derable way  above  the  opposite  point  of  the 
coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to  make, 
but  still  bearing  up  against  it ;  it  is  strong, 
but  if  you  calculate  weU,  you  may  reaoi 


the  press.  "  As  I  made  my  discoveries  alone,"  he  says, 
"  I  haTe  been  anxious  to  write  my  bookbj  myself,  thou^ 
in  so  doing  the  reader  will  consider  me,  and  with  great 
propriety,  guilty  of  temerltjr ;  but  the  public  will,  per- 
haps, gain  In  the  fidelity  of  my  narratlTe  what  It  loees  in 
elegance.  I  am  not  an  Englishman ;  but  I  prefer  that 
my  readers  should  recelTO  ttom  myself,  as  well  as  I  am 
able  to  describe  them,  an  account  of  my  proceedings, 
rather  than  run  tlie  risk  of  having  my  meaning  mUrepre- 
sented  by  another :  if  I  am  Intelligible,  It  Is  all  that  I  caa 
expect."] 
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land.  My  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
bid§  me  pronounce  the  passage  of  Leander 
perfectly  practicable.  Any  young  man,  in 
good  and  tolerable  skill  in  swimming,  might 
succeed  in  it  from  eiihrr  side.  I  was  three 
hours  in  swimming  across  the  Tagus,  which 
is  much  more  hazardous,  beii^  two  hours 
longer  ^an  the  Hellespont.  Of  what  may 
be  done  in  swimming,  I  wiU  mention  one 
more  instance.  In  1818,  the  Chevalier  Men- 
galdo  (a  gentleman  of  Bassano),  a  good 
swimmer,  wished  to  swim  with  my  fnend 
Mr.  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  As  he 
seemed  particularly  anxious  on  the  subject, 
we  indulged  him.  We  all  three  started  from 
the  Island  of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Scott 
and  I  were  a  good  way  ahead,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  our  foreign  friend,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  consequence,  as  there  was  a 
gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him  up. 
Scott  swam  on  till  past  the  Rialto,  where 
he  got  out,  less  from  fatigue  than  from  chili, 
havmg  been  four  hours  in  the  water,  without 
rest  or  stay,  except  what  is  to  be  obtained 
by  floating  on  one's  back  —  this  bein^  the 
condition  of  our  performance.  I  continued 
my  course  on  to  Santa  Chiara,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  Orand  Canal  (besides  the 
distance  from  the  Lido),  and  got  out  where 
the  Laguna  once  more  opens  to  Fusina.  I 
had  been  in  the  water,  by  my  watch,  without 
help  or  rest,  and  never  touching  ground  or 
boat, /Dtfr  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  To  this 
match,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  its  per- 
formance, Mr.  Hoppner,  the  Consul-general, 
was  witness,  and  it  is  well  known  to  many 
others.  Mr.  Turner  can  easily  verify  the 
feet,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  by  referring 
to  Mr.  Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could 
not  accurate^  ascertain ;  it  was  of  course 
considerable. 

"  I  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes  only.  I  am  now  ten  years 
older  in  time,  and  twenty  in  constitution, 
than  I  was  when  I  passed  the  Dardanelles, 
and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  capable  of  swim- 
ming four  hours  and  twenty  minutes ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  could  have  continued  two 
hours  longer,  though  I  had  on  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  an  accoutrement  which  by  no  means 
assists  the  performance.  My  two  companions 
were  also  fiur  hours  in  the  water.  Men- 
galdo  might  be  about  thirty  years  of  age ; 
Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 

"  With  this  experience  in  swimming  at 
different  periods  of  life,  not  only  upon  the 
SPOT,  but  elsewhere,  of  various  persons,  what 
is  there  to  make  me  doubt  that  Leander*s 
exploit  was  perfectly  practicable  ?  If  three 
inoividuals  did  more  tnan  the  passage  of  the 
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HeDesponty  why  should  he  have  done  less  ? 
But  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and,  naturally  seeking 
a  plausible  reason  for  his  failure,  lays  the 
blame  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  He 
tried  to  swim  directly  across,  instead  of  going 
higher  up  to  take  the  vantage :  he  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  Jiy  over  Mount  Athoe. 

"  That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic  times, 
in  love,  and  wim  his  limbs  in  fuU  vigour, 
might  have  succeeded  in  such  an  attempt  is 
neither  wonderful  nor  doubtful.  Whether 
he  attempted  it  or  not  is  another  question, 
because  ne  might  have  had  a  small  boat  to 
save  him  the  trouble. 

"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

•*  Btrom. 

"  P.  8.  —  Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  swim- 
ming from  Europe  to  Asia  was  '  the  easiest 
part  of  the  task.'  I  doubt  whether  Leander 
found  it  so,  as  it  was  the  return  ;  however, 
he  had  several  hours  between  the  intervals. 
The  argument  of  Mr.  Turner,  *  that  higher 
up  or  lower  down,  the  strait  widens  so  con- 
siderably that  he  would  save  little  labour  by 
his  starting,'  is  only  good  for  indifferent  swim- 
mers ;  a  man  of  any  practice  or  skill  will 
always  consider  the  distance  less  than  the 
strength  of  the  stream.  If  Ekenhead  and 
myself  had  thought  of  crossing  at  the  nar- 
rowest point,  instead  of  going  up  to  the  Cape 
above  it,  we  should  have  been  swept  down 
to  Tenedos.  The  strait,  however,  is  not  so 
extremely  wide,  even  where  it  broadens  above 
and  below  the  forts.  As  the  frigate  was 
stationed  some  time  in  the  Dardanelles  wait- 
ing for  the  firman,  I  bathed  often  in  the 
strait  subsequently  to  our  traject,  and  ^ 
nerally  on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  greater  strength  of  the  opposite  stream 
by  which  the  diplomatic  traveller  palliates 
his  own  failure.  Our  amusement  in  the 
small  bay  which  opens  immediately  below 
the  Asiatic  fort  was  to  dive  for  the  land 
tortoises,  which  we  flung  in  on  purpose,  as 
they  amphibiously  crawled  along  tne  bottom. 
This  does  not  argue  any  greater  violence  of 
current  than  on  the  European  shore.  With  re- 
gard to  the  modest  insinuation  that  we  chose 
the  European  side  as '  easier,'  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Captain  Bathurst  if  it  be  true 
or  no  (poor  Ekenhead  being  since  dead). 
Had  we  been  aware  of  any  such  difference 
of  current  as  is  asserted,  we  would  at  least 
have  proved  it,  and  were  not  likely  to  have 
given  It  up  in  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  l^lr. 
Turner's  own  experiment.  The  secret  of  all 
this  is,  that  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and  that  we 
succeeded ;  and  he  is  consequently  disap- 
pointed, and  seems  not  unwiUing  to  over- 
shadow whatever  little  merit  there  might  be 
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in  oar  success.  Why  did  he  not  try  the 
European  side  ?  If  he  had  succeeded  there, 
after  failing  on  the  Asiatic,  his  plea  would 
have  been  more  graceful  and  gracious.  Mr. 
Turner  may  find  what  fiiult  he  pleases  with 
my  poetry,  or  my  politics  ;  but  I  recommend 
him  to  leave  aquatic  reflections  till  he  is  able 
to  swim  *  five-and-twenty  minutes*  without 
being  ' exhatuted*  thou^  I  believe  he  is  the 
first  modem  Tory  who  ever  swam  '  agamtt 
the  stream'  for  half  the  time.**' 

Lbttbb  4H.       to  HR.  MOORE. 

**  RaTenaa,  February  82. 1821. 

"  As  I  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine 
Galignani  to  rest  in  peace,  ^you  will  have 
read  his  death,  published  by  nimself,  in  his 
own  newspaper,^  you  are  requested  parti- 
cularly to  mform  his  children  and  heirs,  that 
of  their  '  Literary  Gazette,'  to  which  I  sub- 
scribed more  than  two  months  ago,  1  have 
only  received  one  number^  notwithstanding  I 
have  written  to  them  repeatedly.  If  they 
have  no  regard  for  me,  a  subscriber,  they 
ought  to  have  some  for  their  deceased  pa- 
rent, who  is  undoubtedly  no  better  off  in  his 
present  residence  for  this  total  want  of  at- 
tention. If  not,  let  me  have  my  francs. 
They  were  paid  by  Missiaglia,  the  Venetian 
booKseller.  You  may  also  hint  to  them  that 
when  a  gentleman  writes  a  letter,  it  is  usual 
to  send  an  answer.  If  not,  I  shall  make 
them  '  a  speech,'  which  will  comprise  an  eu- 
logy on  the  deceased. 

**  We  are  here  full  of  war,  and  within  two 
days  of  the  seat  of  it,  expecting  intelligence 
momently.  We  shall  now  see  if  our  Italian 
fiiends  are  good  for  any  thins  but  *  shooting 
round  a  comer,'  like  the  Irishman's  gun. 
Excuse  haste,  —  I  write  with  my  spurs  put^ 
ting  on.  My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and  an 
Itmian  Count  waiting  to  accompany  me  in 
my  ride. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  Pray,  amongst  my  letters,  did 
you  get  one  detailing  the  death  of  the  com- 
mandant here?  He  was  killed  near  my 
door,  and  died  in  my  house. 

*«  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

**  To  the  air  of '  How  now,  Madame  Flirt,*  in  the 

Beggars*  Opera. 
"  BowLU.       Vfhjt  how  DOW,  gaucy  Tom, 

If  you  thus  most  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Campbell. 

'*  Caupbbll.     Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles, 

ftc.  ftc.  ftc." 


>  To  the  abo^e  letter,  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Turner  wrote  a  reply ;  but,  for  reasons  stated  by  him- 
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Lbttbb  415.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  March  2.  1621. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter  which 
I  meant  for  Perry,  but  stopped  short,  hoping 
you  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  tl)eatres. 
Of  course  you  need  not  send  it ;  but  it  ex- 
plains to  vou  my  feelings  on  the  subject. 
Vou  say  that  '  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  let 
them  do  what  they  please ;'  that  is  to  say, 
that  you  would  see  me  danmed  with  great 
tranquillity.    You  are  a  fine  fellow. " 

TO  MR.  PERRY. 

*'  RaTenna,  January  22. 1S21. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  a  strange  piece  of  news, 
which  cannot  be  more  disagreeable  to  your 
public  than  it  is  to  me.  Letters  and  the 
gazettes  do  me  the  honour  to  say  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  some  of  the  London  Mana^ 
gers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  the  poem 
of  '  Marino  Faliero,'  &c.,  which  was  never 
intended  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  I  trust 
will  never  undergo  it.  It  is  certainly  unfit 
for  it.  I  have  never  written  but  for  tlie 
solitary  reader,  and  require  no  experiments 
for  applause  beyond  his  silent  approbation. 
Since  such  an  attempt  to  d^ag  me  forth  as  a 
gladiator  in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation 
of  all  the  courtesies  of  literature,  I  trust  that 
the  impartial  part  of  the  press  will  step  be- 
tween me  and  this  pollution.  I  sav  pol- 
lution, because  every  violation  of  a  nght  is 
such,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  an  author  to 
prevent  what  I  have  written  fr9m  being 
turned  into  a  stage-play.  I  have  too  much"' 
respect  for  the  public  to  permit  this  of  my 
own  free  will.  Had  I  sought  their  favour, 
it  would  have  been  by  a  pantomime. 

"I  have  said  that  I  write  only  for  the 
reader.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  consent  to 
any  publication,  or  to  the  abuse  of  any  pub- 
lication of  mine  to  the  purposes  of  histri- 
onism.  The  applauses  of  an  audience  would 
give  me  no  pleasure ;  their  disapprobation 
might,  however,  give  me  pain.  Tne  wager 
is  therefore  not  equal.  You  may,  perhaps, 
say, '  How  can  this  be  ?  if  their  disappro- 
bation gives  pain,  their  praise  might  anord 
pleasure?'  By  no  means :  the  luck  of  an 
ass  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp  may  be  painful  to 
those  who  would  find  nothing  agreeilble  in 
the  braying  of  the  one  or  the  buzzing  of 
the  other. 

**  This  may  not  seem  a  courteous  compa- 
rison, but  I  have  no  other  ready  ;  and  it  oc- 
curs naturally.  ** 

self,  did  not  print  it.    At  his  request,  ]  glTe  liiiertlon  to 
his  paper  In  the  Appendix. 
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LmsR  41&       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*•  Rwreiiin,  Mano,  1821. 

"  Dear  Moray, 

"  In  my  packet  of  the  18th  instant,  in  the 
last  sheet  (not  the  Aojf  sheet),  last  page,  omit 
the  sentence  which  (defining,  or  attempting 
to  define,  what  and  who  are  gentlemen)  be- 
gins, *  I  should  say  at  least  in  life  that  most 
military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval ;  that 
sereral  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  law- 
yers, '  &c.  &c.  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of  that 
sentence,  because,  like  the  *  cosmogony,  or 
creation  of  the  world,*  in  the  'Vicar  of 
Wakefield,*  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

*'  In  the  sentence  thove,  too,  almost  at  the 
top  of  the  same  page,  after  the  words  '  that 
there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  an  aristocracy  of 
poets,*  add  and  insert  these  words — '  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  write  in  the  style 
of  the  song  by  a  person  of  quality,  or  parle 
euphvitm  ;  but  there  is  a  nobiUty  of  thought 
and  expression  to  be  found  no  less  in  Shak- 
speare.  Pope,  and  Bums,  than  in  Dante, 
Alfieri,*  &c.  &c.  and  so  on.  Or,  if  you 
please,  perhaps  you  had  better  omit  the 
whole  or  the  latter  digression  on  die  vulgar 
poets,  and  insert  only  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  sentence  on  Pope's  Homer,  where  I 
prefer  it  to  Cowper's,  and  quote  Dr.  Clarke 
m  favour  of  its  accuracy. 

"  Upon  all  these  points,  take  an  opinion ; 
take  tne  sense  (or  nonsense)  of  your  learned 
visitants,  and  act  thereby.  I  am  very  tract- 
able— in  PROSE. 

"  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for 
Pope,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
I  have  been  zealous  in  the  attempt.  If  it 
comes  to  the  proofs,  we  shall  beat  tne  black- 
ffuards.  I  will  show  more  imagery  in  twenty 
unes  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal  length  of 
quotation  in  English  poesy,  and  that  in  places 
where  they  least  expect  it.  For  instance,  in 
his  lines  on  Sporut,  —  now,  do  just  read 
them  over  —  the  subject  is  of  no  consequence 
(whether  it  be  satire  or  epic)  —  we  are  talk- 
mg  o£  poetry  and  imagery  tcom  nature  and 
art.  Now,  mark  the  images  separately  and 
arithmetically :  — 

"M.  The  thing  of  M'tt. 

2.  OunI  of  <M«'i  milk. 

3.  The  butlerflif, 

4.  The  wkeeL 

8l  Bug  with  gilded  wingt. 

&  PoMM  child  of  dirt 

7.  Whoieftttxs. 

&  WeM-hreA  tpaniels. 

9.  Shaliouf  streanu  run  dimpling. 

10.  Florid  Impotence. 

11.  Prompter.    Puppet  tqueak$. 

12.  The  ear  (tf  Ewe. 
18.  PamittaTtoad. 
14.  Ba(r/^vl*,A4^rfwiiom,4)i<fhimjelf  abroad. 


15k  Ajp  at  the  Ipax. 

!&  PtaUerer  9X\iie  board. 

17.  Awtpkibiout  thing. 

18L  'Horn  tripe  e.Uidg. 

19.  Now  ilrtfte  a  Isrtf. 

SO.  A  eheruh*$Jiaee. 

Slj  A  reptOe  aU  the  reat 

tt.  The  Jtabbine. 

SS.  Tride  th»t  licit  the  dust. 

*  Beauty  that  ahocki  jon,  parta  that  nooe  will 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  Itefa  the 


"  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  passage 
without  the  most  ^ciMr  imagery  (for  lus 
purpose)?  Look  at  the  variety  —  at  the 
poetry  of  the  passage  —  at  the  imagmation: 
there  is  hardly  a  line  from  which  a  painting 
might  not  be  made,  and  it.  But  this  is  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  his  higher  passages 
in  the  Essay  on  fiian,  and  many  of  his  other 
poems,  serious  and  comic.  There  never  was 
such  an  unjust  outcry  in  this  world  as  that 
which  these  fellows  are  trying  against  Pope. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Oifford  if,  in  the  fifUi  act  of 
'  The  Doge,'  you  could  not  contrive  (where 
the  sentence  of  the  Veil  is  passed)  to  insert 
the  following  lines  in  Marino  Faiiero's  an- 
swer? 

**  But  let  it  be  to.    It  win  be  in  vain: 
The  Teil  which  Uackent  o*er  thla  Uighted  name. 
And  bidet,  or  leenii  to  hide,  these  lineamenta. 
Shall  draw  more  gaxers  than  the  thooaaod  puttiaita 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  painted  trappings. 
Your  ddegated  slaTes  -~  the  people's  tfraata.! 

Which  will  be  best, '  painted  trappings,*  or 
'pictured  purple,*  or  'pictured  trappings,' 
or  'painted  purple?'  Perpend,  and  let  me 
know. 

"  Yours  truly,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  — ^.Upon  pubUc  matters  here  I  say 
little :  you  will  all  hear  soon  enough  of  a 
general  row  throughout  Italy.  There  never 
was  a  more  fooUsn  step  than  the  expedition 
to  Naples  by  these  fellows. 

"  I  wish  to  propose  to  Holmes^  the  mini- 
ature painter,  to  come  out  to  me  this  spring. 
I  will  pay  his  expenses,  and  any  simi  in  rea> 
son.  I  wish  him  to  tsJ^e  my  daughter*s  pic- 
ture (who  is  in  a  convent)  and  the  Countess 
G.  's,  and  the  head  of  a  peasant  girl,  which 
latter  would  make  a  study  for  Raphael.  It 
is  a  complete  peasant  face,  but  an  Ita&au 
peasant's,  and  quite  in  the  Raphael  Foma- 
rina  style.  Her  figure  is  tall,  but  rather 
lar^e,  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  her  &ce, 
which  is  really  superb.  She  is  not  seventeen, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  have  her  face  while  it 
lasts.  Madame  G.  is  also  very  handsome, 
but  it  is  quite  in  a  different  style  —  com- 


1  These  Unes  ^  perhaps  from  some  diffieol^  in  tatvo- 
dudng  them  —  were  never  inaerted  in  tbe  Tragedy. 
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pletely  blonde  and  fidr  —  very  uncommon  in 
Italy  ;  yet  not  an  Enghth  fairness,  but  more 
like  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian.  Her  figure, 
too,  particularly  the  bust,  is  uncommonly 
good.  It  must  be  Holmes:  I  like  him  be- 
cause he  takes  such  inveterate  likenesses. 
There  is  a  war  here ;  but  a  solitary  traveller, 
with  little  baggage,  and  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  has  nothmg  to  fear.  Pack  him  up 
m  the  Diligence.    Don't  forget.** 

Lrmm  417.       TO  MR.  BOPPNER. 

**  BAvenoa,  April.  8. 1881. 

"  Thanks  for  the  translation.  I  have  sent 
you  some  books,  which  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther you  have  read  or  no  —  you  need  not 
return  them,  in  any  case.  I  enclose  you  also 
a  letter  from  Pisa.  I  have  neither  spared 
trouble  nor  expense  in  the  care  of  the  child ; 
and  as  she  was  now  four  years  old  complete, 
and  quite  above  the  control  of  the  servants 
— and  as -a  man  living  without  any  woman  at 
the  head  of  his  house  cannot  much  attend  to 
a  nursery  —  I  had  no  resource  but  to  place 
her  for  a  time  (at  a  high  pension  too)  in  the 
convent  of  Ba^a^Cavalli  (twelve  miles  off), 
where  the  air  is  good,  and  where  she  will,  at 
least,  have  her  learning  advanced,  and  her 
morals  and  religion  incijJcated.  ^  I  had  also 
another  reason ;  —  things  were  and  are  in 
such  a  state  here,  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
look  upon  my  own  personal  safety  as  par- 
ticularly insurable ;  and  I  thought  the  inlant 
best  out  of  harm's  way,  for  the  present. 

"  It  is  also  fit  that  I  should  add  that  I  by 
no  means  intended,  nor  intend,  to  give  a 
natural  child  an  EngUtk  education,  because 
with  the  disadvantages  of  her  birth,  her  after 
settlement  would  be  doubly  difficult.  Abroad, 
with  a  fair  foreign  education  and  a  portion 
of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  she  might  and 
may  marry  very  respectably.  In  England 
sucQ  a  dowry  would  be  a  pittance,  while  else- 
where it  is  a  fortune.  It  is,  besides,  my 
wish  that  she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  best  religion,  as  it 
is  assuredly  the  oldest  of  the  various  branches 
of  Christianity.  I  have  now  explained  my 
notions  as  to  the  place  where  she  now  is  — 
it  is  the  best  I  could  find  for  the  present ; 
but  I  have  lio  prejudices  in  its  favour. 

*'I  do  not  speak  of  politics,  because  it 
seems  a  hopeless  subject,  as  long  as  those 
scoundrels  are  to  be  permitted  to  buUy 


1  with  f  ach  anxiety  did  h«  look  to  this  estentlal  part  of 
fall  daughter's  education,  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
adrantages  she  was  sure  to  derire  from  the  kind  and 
feminine  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  hit  appre- 
hcniions,  lest  her  feeling  upon  religious  sul||ecCi  might 


States  out  of  their  independence.      Believe 
me.  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

"  P*  S.  —  There  is  a  report  here  of  a 
change  in  France ;  but  with  what  truth  is 
not  yet  known. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  respects  to  Mrs.  H.  I  have 
the  *  best  opinion '  ofner  countrywomen  ;  and 
at  my  time  of  life,  (three  and  thirty,  22d 
January,  1821,)  that  is  to  say,  after  the  life 
I  have  led,  a  good  opinion  is  tne  only  rational 
one  which  a  man  should  entertain  of  the 
whole  sex -V  up  to  ihaitfy  the  worst  possible 
opinion  a  man  can  have  of  them  in  general, 
the  better  for  himself.  Afterwards,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  them,  nor  to  him 
either,  what  opimonhe  entertains — his  day  is 
over,  or,  at  least,  should  be. 

"  You  see  how  sober  I  am  become." 


Lsmi  418.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

•*  BaTCDOa,  April  ai.  1821. 

*'  1  enclose  you  another  letter  on  Bowles. 
But  I  premise  that  it  is  not  like  the  former, 
and  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  fnucA,  if 
anif,  of  it  should  be  published.  Upon  this 
point  you  can  consult  with  ALr.  Giflord,  and 
think  tvrice  before  you  publish  it  at  all. 
Pray  send  me  some  pounds  weight  of  soda 
powders.  I  drink  toem  in  summer  by  do- 
zens. Yours  truly,  B. 

*'P.  S. — You  may  make  my  subscription 
for  Mr.  Scott's  widow,  &c.  <Atr(y  instead  of  the 
proposed  ten  pounds  ;  but  do  not  put  down 
my  name  ;  put  down  N.  N.  only.  The  rea^ 
son  is,  that,  as  I  have  mentioned  him  in  the 
enclosed  pamphlet*,  it  would  look  indelicate. 
I  would  give  more,  but  my  disappointments 
last  year  about  Rochdale  and  tne  transfer 
from  the  fimds  render  me  more  economical 
for  the  present.**' 


LiTTBB  419.       TO  MR^  SHELLBT. 

**  Rcyenna,  April  96. 1821. 

*^  The  child  continues  doin^  well,  and  the 
accounts  are  regular  and  favourable.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  you  and  Mrs.  Shelley 
do  not  disapprove  of  the  step  which  I  have 
taken,  whicn  is  merely  temporary.  « 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  vou  say  of 
Keats — is  it  actually  true  ?  I  dicf  not  think 
criticism  had  been  so  killing.    Though  I  dif- 


(^ 


he  disturbed  by  the  conversation  of  Shelley  himself,  pre- 
Tenied  hhn  from  allowing  her  to  remain  under  his  i^iend's 
roof. 

*  [The  Second  Letter  to   Mr.  Murray  on  Bowles's 
Strictures.    See  MisceUaaeouf  Prose  Pieces.] 
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fer  from  you  essentially  in  your  estimate  of 
his  performances,  I  so  much  abhor  all  un- 
necessary pain,  that  I  would  rather  he  had 
been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Par- 
nassus than  have  perished  in  such  a  manner. 
Poor  fellow  I  though  with  such  inordinate 
self-love  he  would  probably  have  not  been 
very  happy.  I  read  the  review  of  *  Endy- 
mion  *  in  the  Quarterly.  It  was  severe,  — 
but  surely  not  so  severe  as  many  reviews  in 
that  and  other  journals  upon  others. 

"  I  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  Edin- 
burgh on  my  first  poem ;  it  wift  rage,  and 
resistance,  and  redress — but  not  despond- 
ency nor  despair.  I  grant  that  those  are 
not  amiable  feelings ;  but,  in  this  world  of 
bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  ca- 
reer of  writine,  a  man  should  calculate  upon 
his  powers  of  remittance  before  he  goes  mto 
the  arena. 

**  *  Expect  not  life  from  ptin  nor  danger  free. 
Nor  deem  the  doom  of  man  rereraed  for  Uiee.' 

*'  You  know  my  opinion  of  thai  second- 
hand school  of  poetry.  You  also  know  my 
high  opinion  of  your  own  poetr^r, — because 
it  18  or  no  school.  I  read  Cenci — but,  be- 
sides that  I  think  the  tvbject  essentially  un-^ 
dramatic,  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old 
dramatists  at  modelt.  I  deny  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Your 
Cenci,  however,  was  a  work  of  power,  and 
poetry.  As  to  my  drama,  pray  revenge  your- 
self upon  it,  by  being  as  tree  as  I  have  been 
with  yours. 

"  r  have  not  yet  got  your  Prometheus^ 
which  I  lone  to  see.  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  mine,  and  do  not  know  that  it  is  yet  pub- 
lished. I  have  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Pope  controversy,  which  you  will  not 
like.     Had  I  known  that  Keats  was  dead 

—  or  that  he  was  alive  and  so  sensitive  —  I 
should  have  omitted  some  remarks  upon  his 
poetry,  to  which  I  was  provoked  by  his 
attack  upon  Pop^,  and  my  disapprobation  of 
hit  oion  style  of  writing. 

"  You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  poem 

—  I  have  not  the  inclination  nor  the  power. 
As  I  grow  older,  the  indifference  —  not  to 
life,  for  we  love  it  by  instinct — but  to  the 
stimuli  of  life,  increases.  Besides,  this  late 
failure  of  the  Italians  has  latterly  disap- 
pointed me  /or  many  reasons,  —  some  pub- 
lic, some  personal.     My  respects  to  Mrs.  S. 

.  "  Yours  ever. 

>  [Keatt  died  at  Rome  In  February,  1891,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Hii  complaint  wai 
a  consumption,  under  which  he  had  lingered  for  tome 
time  i  but  hii  death  wai  accelerated  by  a  cold  caught  in 
hl«  Toyage  to  Italy.  At  the  time  ofhlf  death  he  had  Just 
completed  hii  twenty-fourth  year.  —  **  A  loote.ilack,  not 
well-dresaed  youth  met  me,"  layt  Coleridge,  **  in  a  lane 
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"  p.  8.  —  Could  not  you  and  I  ,^« 
to  meet  this  summer  ?  Could  not  jou 
a  run  here  alone  /** 


Ltrm  4».       TO  ICR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ratfeona,  Apifl  IS.  ItlL    I  ■ 

'I  I  sent  you  bv  last  ooflit  a  large  packet,  . 
which  will  not  do  for  publication  (I  sumect), 
being,  as  the  apprentices  say, '  danmed  low.' 
I  put  off  also  H>r  a  week  or  two  sending  the 
Italian  scrawl  which  will  form  a  note  to  it. 
The  reason  Lb  that,  letters  being  opened*  I 
wbh  to  '  bide  a  wee.* 

'*  Well,  have  you  published  the  Tragedy? 
and  does  the  Letter  take  ? 

**  Is  it  true,  what  Shelley  writes  me,  that 
poor  John  Keats  died  at  Rome  ■  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ?  I  am  very  sony  for  it,  though 
I  think  he  took  the  wrong  hue  as  a  poet, 
and  was  sooilt  by  Cockneyfying,  and  sub- 
urbing,  and  versifying  Tooke's  Pantheon  and 
Lempriere's  Dictionaiy.  I  know,  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a 
sucking  author  ;  uid  the  one  on  me  (which 
produced  the  English  Bards,  &c.)  knocked 
me  down  —  but  I  got  up  agun.  Tn^^f^  of 
bursting  a  blood-vessel,  I  drank  three  bottles 
of  claret,  and  began  an  answer,  finding  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  article  for  which  I 
could  Lawfully  knock  Jeffrey  on  the  head,  in 
an  honourable  way.  However,  I  would  not 
be  the  person  who  wrote  the  homicidal 
article  for  all  the  honour  and  gloiy  in  the 
world,  though  I  by  no  means  approve  of  that 
school  of  scribblinff  which  it  treats  upon. 

"^  You  see  the  Italians  have  made  a  sad 
business  of  it — all  owing  to  treachery  and 
disunion  amount  thems^es.  It  has  given 
me  great  vexation.  The  execrations  heaped 
upon  the  ^Neapolitans  by  die  other  Italians 
are  quite  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

«  Yours,  &c 

"  P.*  8.  -—  Your  latest  packet  of  books  is 
on  its  way  here,  but  not  arrived.  Kenilworth 
excellent.  Thanks  for  the  pocket-books,  of 
which  I  have  made  presents  to  those  ladies 
who  like  cuts,  and  landscapes,  and  all  that. 
I  have  got  an  Italian  book  or  two  which  I 
should  Cke  to  send  you  if  I  had 'an  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  very  highest 

near  Hlghgate.  ItwaaKeaU.  He  waa  Introduced  to  me, 
and  itaid  a  minute  or  lo.  After  he  had  left  us  a  little 
way,  he  came  hack,  and  aaid,  *  Let  ma  carry  away  the 
memory,  Coleridge,  of  hairing  preaied  your  handl* 
—  *  There  is  death  In  that  hand,'  1  lald,  when  Keats  wat 
gone ;  yet  thl«  wai,  I  beliere,  before  the  contumptlon 
showed  itself  distinctly.*'-.  TdUe  Taik,  vol.  U.  p.  90.] 
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health, — spring  probably ;  so  I  have  lowered 
my  diet  and  taken  to  Epsom  salts. 

*•  As  you  say  my  prose  is  good,  why  don't 
you  treat  with  Moore  for  the  reversion  of 
the  Memoirs  ?  —  conditionally^  recollect ;  not 
to  be  published  before  decease.  He  has  the 
permission  to  dispose  of  them,  and  I  advised 
him  to  do  so." 


Lbttbk  421. 


TO  MR.  MOORE. 


*•  Ravenna,  April.  28.  1821. 

"  You  cannot    have    been  more  disap- 

?oiated  than  myself,  nor  so  much  deceived, 
have  been  so  at  some  personal  risk  also, 
which  is  not  yet  done  away  with.  How- 
ever, no  time  nor  circumstances  shall  alter 
my  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against 
tyranny  triumphant.  The  present  business 
has  been  as  much  a  work  of  treachery  as  of 
cowardice,  —  though  both  may  have  done 
their  part.  If  ever  you  and  I  meet  again,  I 
will  have  a  talk  with  you  upon  the  subject. 
At  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  can  write 
but  little,  as  all  letters  are  opened.  In  mtM 
they  shall  always  find  my  sentiments,  but 
nothing  that  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of 
others. 

'*You  will  please  to  recollect  that  the 
Neapolitans  are  nowhere  now  more  exe- 
crated than  in  Italy,  and  not  blame  a  whole 
people  for  the  vices  of  a  province.  That 
would  be  like  condemning  Great  Britain  be- 
cause they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall. 

**  And  now  let  us  be  literary ;  —  a  sad 
fiilling  off,  but  it  is  always  a  consolation.  If 
'  Othello's  occupation  be  gone,'  let  us  take 
to  the  next  best ;  and,  if  we  cannot  contri- 
bute to  make  mankind  more  free  and  wise, 
we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  those  who  like 
it.  What  are  you  writing?  I  have  been 
scribbling  at  intervals,  and  Murray  will  be 
publishing  about  now. 

"  Lady  Noel  has,  as  you  say,  been  dan- 
gerously ill ,  but  it  may  console  you  to  learn 
that  she  is  dangerously  well  again. 

**  I  have  written  a  sheet  or  two  more  of 
Memoranda  for  you;  and  I  kept  a  little 
Journal  for  about  a  month  or  two,  till  I  had 
filled  the  paper-book.     I  then  left  it  off,  as 

1  **  Aye,  down  to  the  dust  with  them.slaTef  as  thqr  are," 
Ac.  &c. 

s  I  had  not,  when  I  wrote,  teen  thia  pamphlet,  at  he 
supposes,  but  had  merely  heard  from  some  fHends,  that 
his  pen  had  **  run  a-muck  "  In  It,  and  that  I  myself  had 
not  escaped  a  slight  graze  in  its  career. 

s  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  the  use  to  which  both 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Bowles  thought  It  worth  their  while 
to  apply  my  name  In  this  controTersy,  that,  as  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject  extended,  I  was  disposed  to 
agree  with  neither  of  the  extreme  opinions  into  which,  as 


things  grew  busy,  and,  afterwards,  too  gloomy 
to  set  down  without  a  painful  feeling.  This 
I  should  be  glad  to  send  you,  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  ;  but  a  volume,  however  small, 
don't  ^  well  by  such  posts  as  exist  in  this 
Inquisition  of  a  country. 

"  I  have  no  news.  As  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man said  to  me  a  few  nights  ago,  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  sat  at  the  harpsichord, 
*  Alas  I  the  Italians  must  now  return  to 
making  operas.'  I  fear  thai  and  maccaroni 
are  their  forte,  and '  motley  their  only  wear.' 
However,  there  are  some  high  spirits  among 
them  stilL    Pray  write. 

^  And  believe  me,  &c*' 


LrrrxB  422.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Rarenna,  May  S.  1821. 

"  Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ul- 
timo, I  must  acknowledge  yours  of  this  day, 
with  the  lines.  1  They  are  sublime,  as  well 
as  beautifiil,  and  in  your  very  best  mood  and 
manner.  They  are  also  but  too  true.  How- 
ever, do  not  confound  the  scoundrels  at  the 
heel  of  the  boot  with  their  betters  at  the  top 
of  it.  I  assure  you  that  there  are  some  loftier 
spirits. 

"  Nothing,  however,  can  be  better  than 
your  poem,  or  more  deserved  by  the  Laz- 
zaroni.  They  are  now  abhorred  and  dis- 
claimed nowhere  more  than  here.  We  will 
talk  over  these  things  (if  we  meet)  some 
day,  and  I  will  recount  my  own  adventures, 
some  of  which  have  been  a  little  hazardous, 
perhaps. 

"  So,  you  have  got  the  Letter  on  Bowles  ?« 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  said  any  thing  of 
you  that  could  offend,  —  certainly,  nothing 
mtentionally.  As  for  *  *,  I  meant  him  a 
compliment.  I  wrote  the  whole  off-hand, 
without  copy  or  correction,  and  expecting 
then  every  day  to  be  called  into  the  field. 
What  have  I  said  of  you?  I  am  sure  I 
forget.  It  must  be  somethingof  regret  for 
your  approbation  of  Bowles.  And  did  you 
not  approve,  as  he  says?  Would  I  had 
known  that  before  I  I  would  have  given  him 
some  more  gruel.  ^     My  intention  was  to 


0: 


it  appeared  to  me,  my  distinguished  IMends  had  diverged  ; 
—  neither  with  Lord  Byron  in  that  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  led  him  to  place  Pope  iAote  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  nor  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  such  an  application  of 
the  **  principles  "  of  poetiy  as  could  tend  to  sink  Pope,  on 
the  scale  of  his  art,  to  any  rank  below  the  rery  first. 
Such  being  the  middle  state  of  my  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  not  be  dlflBcult  to  understand  how  one  of  my 
controTersial  friends  should  be  as  mistaken  in  supposing 
me  to  differ  altogether  from  his  viewi,  as  the  other  was 
in  taking  for  granted  that  I  had  ranged  myself  wholly  on 
his  side. 
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make  Am  of  ail  tbeie  fellows ;  but  how  I  suc- 
ceeded, I  doD*t  know. 

'*  As  to  Pope,  1  have  always  regarded  hhn 
as  the  greatest  name  m  our  poetry.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  rest  are  barbarians.  He  is  a 
(ireek  Temple,  with  a  Gothic  Cathedral  on 
one  hand,  and  a  Turlush  Mosque  and  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  pagodas  and  conventicles 
about  him.  You  may  call  Shakspeare  and 
Miiton  pyramids,  if  you  please,  but  I  prefer 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to 
a  mountain  of  burnt  brick-work. 

**  The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once, 
the  day  of  its  publication,  when  it  seemed 
prosperous.  But  I  have  heard  of  late  from 
England  but  rarely.  Of  Murray's  other  pub* 
lications  (of  mine),  I  know  nothing,  —  nor 
whether  he  has  published.  He  was  to  have 
done  so  a  month  ago.  I  wish  you  would  do 
something,^ or  that  we  were  together. 
*'  Ever  yours  and  affectionately, 

•*B." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began,  under 
the  title  of"  Detached  Thoughts,**  that  Book 
of  Notices  or  Memorandums,  from  which,  in 
the  course  of  these  pages,  I  have  extracted 
so  many  curious  illustrations  of  his  Hfe  and 
opinions,  and  of  which  the  opening  article  is 
as  follows :  — 

**  Amongst  various  Journals,  Memoranda, 
Diaries,  &c,  which  I  have  kept  in  the  course 
of  my  living,  I  began  one  about  three  months 
ago,  and  carried  it  on  till  I  had  filled  one 
paper-book  (thinnish),  and  two  sheets  or  so 
of  another.  I  then  leift  off,  partly  because  I 
thought  we  should  have  some  business  here, 
and  I  had  fin'bished  up  my  arms  and  got  my 
apparatus  ready  for  taking  a  turn  with  the 
patriots,  having  my  drawers  full  of  their  pro- 
clamations, oaths,  and  resolutions,  and  my 
lower  rooms  of  their  hidden  weapons,  of 
most  calibres,  —  and  partly  because  I  had 
filled  my  paper-book. 

"  But  tne  Neapolitans  have  betrayed  them- 
selves and  all  tne  world ;  and  tnose  who 
would  have  given  their  blood  for  Italy  can 
now  only  give  her  their  tears. 

"  Some  dav  or  other,  if  dust  holds  toge- 
ther, I  have  Deen  enough  in  die  secret  (at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country)  to  cast 
perhaps  some  little  light  upon  the  atrocious 
treachery  which  has  replunged  Italy  into 
barbarism:  at  present,  1  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  temper.  However  the  real 
Italians  are  not  to  blame  ;  merely  the  scoun- 
drels at  the  heel  of  the  boot,  which  the  Hun 


I  ["  No  laiDt  in  the  course  of  his  rell^ous  warfare/* 
lays  Boswell,  **  was  more  seuible  of  the  unhappy  fiiilure 
of  pious  retolyes  than  Johnson.    He  said  one  day,  talk- 
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now  wean,  and  will  trample  them  to  ashes 
with  for  their  servility.   I  have  risked  myadf 
with  the  others  here,  and  how  Bar  I  may  or 
may  not  be  compromised  is  a  problem  at  this 
moment.     Some  of  them,  like  CnagBogeh, 
would  '  tell  all,  and  more  than  aO,  to  save 
themselves.'  But,  come  what  may,  the  cause 
was  a  glorious  one,  though  it  reads  at  pre- 
sent as  if  the  Greeks  had  run  away  m>m 
Xerxes.     Happy  the  few  who  have  only  to 
reproach  themselves  with  believing  that  these 
rascals  were  less '  rascaille'  than  they  |Mt>ved! 
— Here  in  Romagna,  the  efibrts  were  neoe»> 
sarilpr  limited  to  preparations  and  good  iiw  I 
tentions,  until  the  uennans  were  fidriy  ei^^^ 
in  equal  warfitfe — as  we  are  upon  their  very 
frontiers,  without  a  single  iort  or  hill  nearer  - 
than  San  Marino.    Whetheri  '  hdl  will  be  ' 
paved  with  those  '  good  intentiona,*  I  know 
not ;  but  there  will  probably  be  good  store  I 
of  Neapolitans  to  walk  upon  the  pavesaent,  ' 
whatever  may  be  its  composition.      Slabs  of 
lava  from  their  mountain,  with  the  bodies  of 
their  own  damned  souls  for  r^^mM,*^  wcHild 
be  the  fittest  causeway  for  Satan's '  Corso. 
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SECOND  LETTER  TO  MURRAY  ON  BOWLESES 
STRICTDRES  UPON  POPE. — JOHN  SCOTT. — 
HYPOCHONDRIACISM. ELOISA  AMD  ABE- 
LARD.  —  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 
—  BOWLES'S  MISSIONARY. — THE  COCKNEY 

SCHOOL. LETTERS  TO  HOPPNER   ON   AL- 

LEGRA'S    EDUCATION AND  TO    MURRAY 

ON  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  MARINO   FA- 
LIBRO. 

LiTTBS  4».       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*  Ravenna,  Uaj  10. 18SL 

"  1  HAVE  just  got  your  packet.  I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Bowles  is  obliged 
to  me,  for  having  restored  him  to  goodhu-  i 
mour.  He  is  to  write,  and  you  to  publish, 
what  you  please,  —  motto  and  subject.  I 
desire  nothmg  but  fair  play  for  all  parties. 
Of  course,  after  the  new  tone  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
you  will  not  publish  my  defence  of  GilchiMt: 
It  would  be  brutal  to  do  so  after  his  urbanity, 
for  it  is  rather  too  rough,  like  his  own  atta^ 
upon  Gilchrist.  You  may  tell  him  what  I 
say  there  of  his  Muaonuxry  (it  is  praised,  as 


Ing  to  an  acquaintance  on  thU  lubject,  *  Sir,  hell  to 
paTed  with  good  IntenUont.*  "  —  Life,  toI.  v.  p.  M». 
ed.  18U.' 
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it  deserves).  However,  and  if  there  are  any 
passages  notpenonal  to  Bowles,  and  yet  bear- 
ing upon  the  question,  you  may  add  them  to 
the  reprint  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  mv  first 
Letter  to  you.  Upon  this  consult  Oifibrd  ; 
and,  above  all,  don  t  let  any  thing  be  added 
which  can  pertonaUv  affect  Mr.  Bowles. 

*'  In  the  enclosed  notes,  of  course  what  I 
say  of  the  democracy  of  poetry  cannot  apply 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  but  to  the  Cockney  and  water 
washing-tub  schools. 

**  I  hope  and  trust  that  EUiston  won't  be 
permitted  to  act  the  drama.  Surely  he  might 
nave  the  grace  to  wait  for  Kean's  return  be- 
fore he  attempted  it ;  though,  even  then,  I 
should  be  as  much  against  the  attempt  as 


ever. 


"  I  have  got  a  small  packet  of  books,  but 
neither  Waldegravei,  OrfordS  nor  Scott's 
novels  among  them.  Why  don't  you  repub- 
lish Hodgson's  Childe  Harold's  Monitor  and 
Latino-masdx  ?  thev  are  excellent.  Think 
of  this — they  are  all  for  Pope, 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

The  controversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron, 
with  so  much  grace  and  good-humour,  thus 
fdlowed  himself  to  be  disarmed  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  antagonist,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  run  the  risk  of  reviving  by  any  enquiry 
into  its  origin  or  merits.  In  all  such  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  mere  taste  and  opinion, 
where,  on  one  side,  it  is  the  aim  of  tne  dis- 
putants to  elevate  the  object  of  the  contest, 
and  on  the  other,  to  depreciate  it.  Truth  will 
usually  be  found,  like  Shakspeare's  gatherer 
of  samphire  on  the  cliff,  **  half  way  down." 
Whatever  judgment,  however,  may  be  formed 
respecting  the  controversy  itself,  of  the  ur- 
banity and  gentle  feeling  on  both  sides,  which 
(notwithstanding  some  slight  trials  of  this 
good  understanding  afterwards)  led  ultimately 
to  the  result  anticipated  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  it 
is  only  to  be  wished  that  such  honourable 
forbearance  were  as  sure  of  imitators  as  it  is, 
deservedly,  of  eulogists.  In  the  lively  pages 
thus  suppressed,  when  ready  fledged  for  ni^t, 
with  a  power  of  self-command  rarely  exercised 
by  wit,  there  are  some  passages,  of  a  general 
nature,  too  curious  to  be  lost,  which  I  shall 
accordingly  proceed  to  extract  for  the  reader. 

[The*' Letter  to  Mr.  Murray  on  Mr.Bowleis 
Stricttiret  upon  the  Life  and  nritingt  of  Pope^ 
being  printed  entire  at  the  end  of  this  Volume^ 
most  of  Mr,  Moor^s  extracts  are  omitted,] 


1  [**  Memoln  by  James  Earl  Waldegrave,  K.  G."] 


To  the  extract  that  follows  I  beg  to  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  reader.  Those 
who  at  all  remember  the  peculiar  bitterness 
and  violence  with  which  the  gentleman  here 
commemorated  assailed  Lord  Byron,  at  a 
crisis  when  both  his  heart  and  &me  were 
most  vulnerable,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
feel  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  admiration  in  read- 
ing these  sentences,  such  as  alone  can  convey 
any  adequate  notion  of  the  proud,  generous 
pleasure  that  must  have  been  felt  in  writing 
them. 

**  Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  vocation,  he  contrived  at  last  to 
make  himself  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  in- 
quest. But  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  and 
he  lived  an  able  one.  I  knew  him  person- 
ally, though  slightly.  Athoueh  several  years 
my  senior,  we  had  been  s(±oolfdk>ws  to- 
gether at  the  '  grammar-schule '  (or,  as  the 
Aberdonians  pronounce  it,  *  squeel ')  of  New 
Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave  to  me  qiute 
handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few 
years  ago*  but  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  behave  otherwise.  The  moment  was  too 
tempting  for  many  friends  and  for  siJl  enemies. 
At  a  time  when  all  my  relations  (save  one) 
fell  from  me  like  leaves  fit>m  the  tree  in 
autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends  became 
still  fewer— when  the  whole  periodical  press 
(I  mean  the  daily  and  wecdLly,  not  the  Hterary 
press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  every  shape 
of  reproach,  with  the  two  strange  exceptions 
(from  their  usual  opposition)  ^  '  The  Cou- 
rier' and  'The  Examiner,' — the  paper  of 
which  Scott  had  the  direction  was  neither 
the  last,  nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two 
years  a^o  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when  he  was 
bowed  m  griefs  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
had  known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of 
domestic  privation.  He  was  then  earnest 
with  me  to  return  to  England  ;  and  on  my 
telline  him,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  once 
of  a  different  opinion,  he  replied  to  me,  *  that 
he  and  others  had  been  greatly  misled  ;  and 
that  some  pains,  and  rather  extraordinary 
means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them.'  — 
Scott  is  no  more,  but  there  are  more  than 
one  living  who  were  present  at  this  dialogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
and  of  great  acquirements.  He  had  made 
his  way,  as  a  literary  character,  with  high 
success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor  fellow  I 
I  recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment 
which  he  had  obtained,  or  was  to  obtain, 
through  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which 
prevented  the  further  extension  (unless  by  a 


*  [**  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  George  II.,  bjr 
Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Orfont"] 
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,  rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  hif  travels  in  Italy. 
I  uttle  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct 
htm.  Peace  be  with  him  t  and  may  ail  such 
other  iaulta  at  are  ineritable  to  humanity 
be  as  readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  ii^ury 

;  which  he  had  done  to  one  who  respected  his 
talents  and  regrets  his  loss." 

In  reference  to  some  complaints  made  by 
Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  Pamphlet,  of  a  charge  of 
"hypochondriacism**  which  he  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  against  him  by  nis  assail- 
ant, Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  noble  writer  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

**  I  cannot  concetve  a  mtfn  in  perfect  health 
being  much  affected  by  such  a  charge,  be- 
cause his  complexion  and  conduct  must  amply 
refute  it.  But  were  it  true,  to  what  does  it 
amount?  — to  an  impeachment  of  a  liver 
complaint.  *  '  I  will  tell  it  to  the  world,' 
exclaimed  the  learned  Smeliiingus  ; '  you  had 
better  (said  I^  tell  it  to  your  physician.' 
There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  such  a 
disorder,  which  is  more  peculiarly  the  malady 
of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint  of 
the  good  and  the  wise  and  the  witty,  and 
even  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of  the 
last  French  comedy  afler  Moliere,  was  atra- 
bilarious,  and  Moliere  himself  saturnine.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Orav,  and  Bums,  were  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  it  occasionallv.  It  was  the 
prelude  to  the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins, 
Cowper,  8wiffc,  and  Smart;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  partial  affliction  of  this 
disorder  is  to  terminate  like  dieirs.  But 
even  were  it  bo, 

**  *  Nor  best,  nor  wlietC,  are  exsmpt  from  thee  ; 
Follf  ~  Folljr'i  only  frM.'  FiNRoti.  * 

''Mendelsohn  and  Bayle  were  at  times 
so  overcome  with  this  depression  as  to  be 
obliged  to  recur  to  seeing  *  puppet-shows,'  and 
'  counting  tiles  upon  the  opposite  houses,'  to 
divert  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  times, 
'would  have  given  a  limb  to  recover  his 
spiritfl.* 

"  In  page,  14.  we  have  a  large  assertion, 
that '  the  Eloisa  alone  is  suflicient  to  convict 
him  (Pope)  of  grou  UcerUhutneu*  Thus, 
out  it  comes  at  last  —  Mr.  B.  doe»  accuse 

I  [*«  The  Uvor  Is  the  lasaret  of  Mie, 

But  very  rarely  exacutee  hU  function. 
For  the  flrtt  pMilon  ttayi  there  luch  a  while, 

That  all  the  reit  creep  In  and  form  a  Junction, 
Like  knoti  of  Tlperi  on  a  dunghlll't  toll,  — 

Rage,  hate,  fear,  Jealouiy,  revenge,  compunction; 
So  that  all  mitchleft  spring  up  firom  this  entrail, 
Like   earthquakes   from  the  hidden   fire  called 
central." 

Don  JtMiM,  c.  ii.  St.  ai5.] 


Pope  of '  gross  ficentioasnesa,'  and  grounds 
the  chaige  upon  a  poem.  The  /icmtiouaness 
is  a  *  grand  peut^«tre»*  according  to  the  turn 
of  the  times  being :  —  the  ^roameu  I  deny. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  bebeve  that  such  a 
subject  never  was,  nor  ever  could  be,  treat- 
ed by  any  Doet  with  so  much  delicacy  mingied 
with,  at  tne  same  time,  such  true  and  intense 
passion.  Is  the  'Atys'  of  Catullus  £»»- 
iumi  9  No,  nor  even  gross  ;  and  yet  Catul- 
lus is  often  a  coarse  writer.  Hie  subject  is 
nearlv  the  sanie,  except  that  Atys  was  the 
suicide  of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the 
victim. 

**  The  'licentiousneas'  of  the  stonr  was  mei 
Pope's, — it  was  a  hiCL  All  that  it  had  of 
grcMS  he  has  softened  ;  all  that  it  had  of  in- 
delicate he  has  purified  ;  all  that  it  had  of 
passionate  he  has  beautified  ;  and  all  that  it 
had  of  holy  he  has  hallowed.  Bfr.  Campbdl 
has  admirably  marked  this  in  a  few  woras  (I 
ffiote  from  memory),  in  drawing  the  distinc- 
tion between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointing 
out  where  Dryaen  was  wanting.  'I  fear,* 
says  he,  *  that  had  the  subject  of  '  Eloisa,' 
fallen  into  his  (Dryden's)  hands,  that  he 
would  have  given  us  hot  a  eoarte  draft  of 
her  passion.'  Never  was  the  ddicacy  of 
Pope  so  much  shown  as  in  this  poem.  With 
the  facts  and  the  letters  of  *  Eloisa '  he  has 
done  what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the 
best  and  purest  of  poets  could  have  accom- 
plished with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho 
(in  the  Ode  called  hers) — all  that  we  nave 
of  ancient,  all  that  we  have  of  modem  poetry, 
sinks  into  nothing  compared  with  him  in  this 
production. 

**  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about 
*  licentiousness.'  Is  not  '  Anacreon '  taught 
in  our  schools?  —  translated,  praised,  and 
edited  ?  and  are  the  English  schools  or  the 
English  women  the  more  corrupt  for  all  this  ? 
When  you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into 
the  fire,  it  will  be  time  to  denounce  the 
modems.  '  Licentiousness  I ' —  there  is  more 
real  mischief  and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a 
single  French  prose  novel,  in  a  Moravian 
hymn,  or  a  German  comedy,  than  in  all  the 
actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned  or  poured 
forth  smce  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus.  The 
sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad. 

>  [«•  Hail.  awAil  Madness,  hail  I 

Thy  realm  extenda,  thy  powers  prevail. 
Far  as  the  rojMger  spreads  his  ▼ent*roaa  aaU  ; 

Nor  hest,  nor  wisest,  are  exempt  from  tbce  ; 

FoUy—  folly's  only  free.'* 
These  lines  are  from  Penrose's  poem,  entltted  *  Madness,' 
— a  composition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson,  **  challenges  a  comparison  with  the  Music  Ode 
of  Dryden,  the  Passions  of  Collins,  and  the  Bard  of  Gny.' 
Penrose  died,  like  Lord  Byron,  at  the  early  age  of  tUr^- 
six.] 
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de  Stael  are  fer  more  fonnidable  than  any 
Quantity  of  verse.  They  are  so,  because 
tliey  sap  the  principles  by  reatonms  upon  the 
pcutUms :  whereas  poetry  is  in  itself  passion, 
and  does  not  systematise.  It  assails,  but 
does  not  argue ;  it  may  be  wron^,  but  it 
does  not  assume  pretensions  to  optimism.'* 

Mr.  Bowles  haying,  in  his  pamphlet,  com- 
plained of  some  anonymous  communication 
which  he  had  received.  Lord  Byron  thus 
comments  on  the  circumstance. 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  intention 
was  to  annoy  him ;  but  I  fear  that  this  was 
answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception  of 
the  criticism.  An  anonymous  writer  has 
but  one  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of  his 
attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over 
the  viper;  he  knows  that  his  poison  has 
taken  effect  when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ; 

—  the  adder  is  deaf.  The  best  rq)ly  to  an 
anonymous  intimation  is  to  take  no  notice 
directly  nor  indirectly.  I  wish  Mr.  B.  could 
see  only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand  which 
I  have  received  in  the  course  of  a  lite- 
rary life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has  not 
yet  extended  to  a  thu*d  part  of  his  existence 
as  an  author.     I  speak  of  literary  life  only ; 

—  were  I  to  add  personal,  I  might  double 
the  amount  of  anonymous  letters.  If  he  could 
but  see  the  violence,  the  threats,  the  absur- 
dity of  the  whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and 
so  should  I,  and  thus  be  both  gainers. 

"To  keep  up  the  farce,  within  the  last 
month  of  this  present  writing  (1821),  I  have 
had  my  life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which 
menaced  Mr.  B.'s  fame,  excepting  that  the 
anonymous  denunciation  was  addressed  to 
the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of 
to  Mrs.  Bowles.  I  append  the  menace  in  all 
its  barbaric  but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  B. 
may  be  convinced  ;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
*  promise  to  pay  '  which  the  Italians  ever 
keep,  so  my  person  has  been  at  least  as  much 
exposed  to  'a  shot  in  the  gloaming*  from 
'John  Heatherblutter *  (see  Waverley),  as 
ever  Mr.  B.*s  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I 
am,  nevertheless,  on  horseback  and  lonely 
for  some  hours  (one  of  them  twilight)  in  the 
forest  daily;  and  this,  because  it  was  my 
'custom  in  the  afternoon,'  and  that  I  believe 
if  the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amidst  his  guards 
(should  it  be  so  written),  so  the  humbler  indi- 
vidual would  find  precautions  useless." 

The  following  just  tribute  to  my  Reve- 
rend Friend's  merits  as  a  poet  I  have  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  extracting  :  — 

*'  Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  '  succumb ' 
but  to  Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the  author 
of '  The  Missionary  *  may  compete  with  the 
foremost  of  his  contemporaries.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  all  my  previous  opinions  of 
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Mr.  Bowles's  poetry  were  written  long  before 
the  publication  of  his  last  and  best  poem  ; 
and  that  a  poet's  last  poem  should  be  his 
best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But,  however, 
he  may  duly  and  honourably  rank  with  his 
living  rivab,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Among  various  Addenda  for  this  pamphlet, 
I  find  the  following  curious  passages :  — 

"  The  grand  distinction  of  the  under  forms 
of  the  new  school  of  poets  is  their  vulgarity. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  coarse^  but 
'  shabby-genteel,'  as  it  is  termed.  A  man 
may  be  coarse  and  yet  not  vulgar^  and  the 
reverse.  Bums  is  often  coarse,  but  never 
milgar,  Chatterton  is  never  vulear,  nor 
Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher  of  the  Ldce 
school,  though  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  in  their  ^n^^  that  the  new 
under  school  are  nunt  vulgar,  and  they  may 
be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we  called 
at  Harrow  '  a  Sunday  blood '  might  be  easily 
distingubhed  fi^m  a  gentieman,  although  his 
clothes  might  be  better  cut,  and  his  boots 
the  best  blackened,  of  the  two ; — probably 
because  he  made  the  one  or  cleaned  the 
other  with  his  own  hands. 

**  In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing, 
not  of  persons.  Of  the  latter,  I  know  no- 
thing ;  of  the  former,  I  judge  as  it  is  found. 

*  *  They  may  be  honourable  and  gentle^ 
manly  men,  for  what  I  know,  but  the  latter 
quahty  is  studiously  excluded  from  their  publi- 
cations. They  remmd  me  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
Miss  Broughtons  at  the  Hampstead  Assem- 
bly, in  '  Evelina.'  In  these  things  (in  private 
lire,  at  least)  I  pretend  to  some  small  expe- 
rience ;  because  in  the  course  of  my  youth, 
I  have  seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society, 
from  the  Christian  prince  and  the  Mussulman 
sultan  and  pacha,  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
their  countries,  down  to  the  London  boxer,  the 

*  flash  and  the  swell,*  the  Spanish  muleteer, 
the  wandering  Turkish  dervise,  the  Scotch 
highlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber  ; — to 
say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  Italian 
social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
that  there  are  now,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing 
as  an  aristocracy  of  poets  ;  but  there  is  a  nobi- 
lity of  thought  and  of  style,  open  to  all  sta- 
tions, and  derived  partly  from  talent,  and 
partly  from  education, — which  is  to  be  found 
in  Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Bums,  no  less 
than  in  Dante  and  Alneri,  but  which  is  no- 
where to  be  perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and 
bards  of  Mr.  Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were 
asked  to  define  what  this  gentlemanliness  is, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  ex^ 
amples  —  of  those  who  have  it,  and  those  who 
have  it  not.  In  UJe,  I  should  say  that  most 
military  men  have  it,  and  few  naval ;  that  seve- 
ral men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers ;  that 
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it  is  more  frequent  among  authors  than  dirines 
(when  they  are  not  pedants) ;  that^^ndn^-mas- 
ters  have  more  of  it  than  dancing-masters,  and 
singers  than  players  ;  and  that  (if  it  be  not 
anlriihiim  to  say  so)  it  is  far  more  generally 
diffused  among  women  than  among  men.  In 
poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in  general,  it  will 
never  make  entirely  a  poet  or  a  poem  ;  but 
neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be  good  for 
any  thing  without  it.  It  is  the  uUt  of  society, 
and  the  seasoning  of  composition.  Vutgarity 
is  far  worse  than  downright  hlackguarditm ; 
for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  humour,  and 
strong  sense  at  times  ;  while  the  former  is  a 
sad  abortive  attempt  at  all  things,  *  signifying 
nothing/  It  does  not  depend  upon  low 
themes,  or  even  low  language,  for  Fielding 
revels  in  both  ;  —  but  is  he  ever  vtdgar  f  No. 
You  see  the  man  of  education,  the  ^ntleman, 
and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his  sublet, 
—  its  master,  not  its  slave.  Your  vulgar 
writer  is  always  most  vulgar  the  higher  his 
subject ;  as  the  man  who  showed  the  mena- 
gene  at  Pidcock's  was  wont  to  say,  *  This, 
gentlemen,  is  the  Eagle  of  the  Sun,  from 
Archangel  in  Russia :  the  otterer  it  is,  the 
ighererne  flies.** 


Lbttbe  434.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Ravenna,  May  11. 183!. 

"  If  I  had  but  known  your  notion  about 
Switzerland  before,  I  should  have  adopted 
it  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  shall  let  the  child  re- 
main in  her  c6nvent,  where  she  seems  healthy 
and  happy,  for  the  present ;  but  I  shall  feel 
much  obuged  if  you  will  enquire^  when  you 
are  in  the  cantons,  about  the  usual  and  better 
modes  of  education  there  for  females,  and 
let  me  know  the  result  of  your  opinions. 
It  is  some  consolation  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley  have  written  to  approve  en- 
tirely my  placing  the  child  with  the  nuns 
for  the  present.  I  can  refer  to  my  whole 
conduct,  as  having  neither  spared  care,  kind- 
ness, nor  expense,  since  the« child  was  sent 
to  me.  The  people  may  say  what  they  please, 
I  must  content  myself  with  not  deserving  (in 
,  tliis  instance)  that  they  should  speak  ill. 

**  The  place  is  a  country  town  in  a  good 
air,  where  there  is  a  laree  establishment  for 
education,  and  many  children,  some  of  con- 
siderable rank,  placed  in  it.  As  a  country 
town,  it  is  less  liable  to  objections  of  every 
kind.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
the  moral  defect  in  Italy  does  not  proceed 
from  a  conventual  education,  —  because,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  they  come  out  of  their 
convents  innocent  even  to  ignorance  of  moral 
evil,  —  but  to  the  state  of  society  into  which 
they  are  directly  plunged  on  coming  out  of  it. 
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P.  8.  —  I  gave  to  a  musicianrr  a  letter 
for  you  some  time  ago  —  has  he  presented 
himself?  Perhaps  vou  could  introduce  him 
to  the  Ingrains  and  other  dilettanti.  He  is 
simple  and  unassuming — two  strange  things 
in  his  profession  —  and  he  fiddles  like  Or- 
pheus himself  or  Amphion  :  't  is  a  pity  that 
he  can*t  make  Venice  dance  awa^'  m>m  the 
brutal  tyrant  who  tramples  upon  it." 


LiTTBR  4S9.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«•  May  U.  1821. 

"  A  Milan  papar  states  that  the  play  has 
been  represented  and  universally  condemned. 
As  remonstrance  has  been  vam,  complaint 
would  be  useless.  I  presume,  however,  for 
your  own  sake  (if  not  for  mine),  that  yoo^ 
and  my  other  friends  will  have  at  least  pub- 
lished my  different  protests  agunst  its  being 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  all;  and  have 
shown  that  Elliston  (in  spite  of  the  writer) 
forced  it  upon  the  theatre.  It  would  be  non- 
sense to  say  that  this  has  not  vexed  me  a 
good  deal,  but  I  am  not  dqjected,  and  I  shall 
not  take  the  usual  resource  of  blaming  the 
public  (which  was  in  the  right),  or  my  friends 
for  not  preventing  —  what  they  could  not 
help,  nor  I  neither -i-a^ro^  representation 
by  a  speculating  manager.  It  is  a  pity  that 
you  did  not  show  them  its  unJUneu  for  the 
stage  before  the  play  was  published^  and  exact 
a  promise  from  the  managers  not  to  act  it. 


It  is  like  educating  an  infant  on  a  mountain- 
top,  and  then  taking  him  to  the  sea  and  throw- 
ing him  into  it  and  desiring  him  to  swim.  The 
evil,   however,  though  still  too  general,  is  j 
partly  wearing  away,  as  the  women  are  more  , 

r^rmitted  to  marry  fi'om  attachment :  this  is;  j 
believe,  the  case  also  in  France.  And  after 
all,  what  is  the  higher  society  of  England  ? 
According  to  my  own  experience,  and  to  ail 
that  I  have  seen  and  heard  (and  I  have  lived 
there  in  the  very  highest  anid  what  is  called 
the  heit\  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  corrupt. 
In  Italy,  however,  it  is,  or  rather  tmsf,  more 
tyMtenuUited :  but  now^  they  themselves  are 
ashamed  of  regular  Senrentism.  In  England, 
the  only  homage  which  they  pay  to  virtue  is 
h^'pocnsy.  I  speak  of  course  of  the  tone  of 
high  life;  —  the  middle  ranks  may  be  very 
virtuous. 

"  I  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  have  vet  had) 
of  the  letter  on  Bowles ;  of  course  I  should 
be  delighted  to  send  it  to  you.  How  is 
Mrs.  H.  ?  well  again,  I  hope.  Let  me  know 
when  you  set  out.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this  summer, 
as  I  once  hoped  and  intended.  With  my  best 
respects  to  madam,      I  am  ever,  &c. 
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In  case  of  their  refusal,  we  would  not  have 
published  it  at  all.    But  this  is  too  late. 

"  Yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  enclose  Mr.  Bowles's  letters  : 
thank  him  in  my  name  for  their  candour 
and  kindness.  —  Also  a  letter  for  Hodgson, 
which  pray  forward.  The  Milan  paper  states 
that  I  *  Ifroughi  forward  the  play!  1 1*  This 
is  pleasanter  still.  But  don't  let  yourself  be 
worried  about  it ;  and  if  (as  is  likely)  the  folly 
of  Elliston  checks  the  sale,  I  am  ready  to 
make  any  deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of 
your  agreement. 

^  You  will  of  course  not  publish  my  defence 
of  Gilchrist,  as,  after  Bowles's  good  humour 
upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  too  sayage. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particulars  ; 
for,  as  yet,  I  haye  only  the  simple  fact. 

**  If  you  knew  what  I  haye  had  to  go  through 
here,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  ras- 
cally Neapolitans,  you  would  be  amused  ; 
but  it  is  now  apparently  oyer.  They  seemed 
disposed  to  ttirow  the  whole  project  and 
plans  of  these  parts  upon  me  chiefly." 


Lrtbs  4a&       TO  MB.  IIOORB. 


**  May  14. 1831. 


"  If  any  part  of  the  letter  to  Bowles  has 
(unintentionally,  as  far  as  I  remember  the 
contents)  yexed  you,  you  are  fully  ayenged ; 
for  I  see  by  an  Italian  paper  that,  notwith- 
standing aU  my  remonstrances  through  all 
my  friends  (and  yourself  among  the  rest),  the 
managers  persisted  in  attempting  the  tragedy, 
and  that  it  has  been  '  unanunously  hissed  I ! ' 
This  is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the  Milan 
paper,  (which  detests  me  cordially,  and  abuses 
me,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  Liberal,)  with  the 
addition,  that  /  *  brought  the  play  out'  of  my 
own  good  will. 

"  All  this  is  yezatious  enough,  and  seems 
a  sort  of  dramatic  Calyinism  —  predestined 
damnation,  without  a  sinner's  own  fault.  I 
took  dl  the  pains  poor  mortal  could  topreyent 
t^is  ineyitable  catastrophe — partly  by  ap- 
peals of  all  kinds,  up  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  partly  to  the  fellows  themselyes.  But, 
as  remonstrance  was  yain,  complaint  is  use- 
less. I  do  not  understand  it  —  for  Murray's 
letter  of  the  24th,  and  all  his  preceding  ones, 
gaye  me  the  strongest  hopes  that  there  would 
be  no  representation.  As  yet,  I  know  no- 
thing but  the  fact,  which  I  presume  to  be 
true,  as  the  date  is  Paris,  and  the  30th. 
They  must  haye  been  in  a  heU  of  a  hurry  for 
this  damnation,  since  I  did  not  eyen  know 
that  it  was  published  ;  and,  without  its  being 
first  published,  the  histrions  could  not  haye 
got  hold  of  it.  Any  one  mi^ht  haye  seen,  at 
a  glance,  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  for 
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the  stage ;  and  this  little  accident  will  by  no 
means  enhance  its  merit  in  the  closet. 

"  Well,  patience  is  a  yirtue,  and,  I  suppose, 
practice  will  make  it  perfect.  Since  last 
year  (spring,  that  is)  I  haye  lost  a  lawsuit, 
of  great  importance,  on  Rochdale  collieries 
— haye  occasioned  a  diyorce — haye  had  my 
poesy  disparaged  by  Murray  and  the  critics — 
my  fortune  refused  to  be  placed  on  an  adyan- 
tageous  settlement  (in  Ireland)  by  the  trus- 
tees ;  —  my  life  threatened  last  month  (they 
put  about  a  paper  here  to  excite  an  attempt  at 
my  assassination,  on  account  of  politics,  and 
a  notion  which  the  priests  disseminated  that 
I  was  in  a  league  asainst  the  Germans,)  — 
and,  finally,  my  mother-in-law  recoyered  last 
fortnight,  and  my  play  was  jamned  last  week  I 
These  are  like  '  the  eight-and-twenty  misfor- 
tunes of  Harlequin.'  But  they  must  be  borne. 
If  I  giye  in,  it  shall  be  after  keeping  up  a 
spirit  at  least.  I  should  not  haye  cared  so 
much  about  it,  if  our  southern  neighbours 
had  not  bungled  us  all  out  of  fireedom  for 
these  fiye  hundred  years  to  come. 

'*  Did  you  know  John  Keats  ?  They  say 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  reyiew  of  him  in  the 
Quarterly — if  he  be  dead,  which  I  really 
don't  know.  I  don't  understand  that  yield'- 
mg  sensitiyeness.  What  I  fed  (as  at  this 
present)  is  an  immense  rage  for  dcht-and- 
forty  hours,  and  then,  as  usual — unless  this 
time  it  should  last  longer.  I  must  get  on 
horseback  to  quiet  me.  Yours,  &c. 

^  "  Francis  I.  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Pa^ 
yia, '  All  is  lost  except  our  hono&r.'  A  hissed 
author  may  reyerse  it — '  Notiung  is  lost,  ex- 
cept our  honour.'  But  the  horses  are  wait- 
ing, and  the  paper  full.  I  wrote  last  week 
to  you." 

LEma487.       TO  MH.  MURRAY. 

*'  RatennA,  Maj  19. 1821. 

"  By  the  papers  of  Thursday,  and  two  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Klnnaird,  I  perceiye  that  the 
Italian  gazette  bad  lied  most  Ita&calfy,  and 
that  the  drama  had  ,^^  been  hissed,  and  that 
my  Mends  had  interfered  to  preyent  the  re- 
presentation. So  it^jpeems  they  continue  to 
act  it,  in  spite  of  u^  ^1 :  for  this  we  must 
'  trouble  them  at  'size.'  *  Let  it  by  all  means 
be  brought  to  a  plea :  I  am  determined  to 
try  the  right,  ana  will  meet  the  expenses. 
Tne  reason  of  the  Lombard  lie  was  tnat  the 
Austrians  —  who  keep  up  an  Inquisition 
throughout  Italy,  and  a  Rst  of  natnet  of  all 
who  think  or  speak  of  any  thing  but  in  fayour 
of  their  despotism — haye  for  fiye  years  put 
abused  me  m  eyery  form  in  the  Gazette  of 
Milan,  &c.  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  ago  on 
the  subject. 

"Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
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compensation  Mr.  Elliston  would  make  me, 
not  only  for  dragging  my  writings  oq  the 
stage  in  Jioe  days,  but  for  being  the  cause 
that  I  was  kept  forfmr  days  (from  Sunday 
to  Thursday  morning,  the  only  post-days)  in 
the  beiirf  that  the  tragedu  had  been  acted 
and  '  unanimously  hiasmi  -;  and  this  with  the 
addition  that  /  *  had  brought  it  upon  the 
stage,*  and  consequently  that  none  of  my 
friends  had  attended  to  my  request  to  the 
contrary.  Suppose  that  I  had  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, like  John  Keats,  or  blown  my  brains 
out  in  a  fit  of  race, — neither  of  widen  would 
have  been  unlikely  a  few  years  aeo.  At  pre- 
sent I  am,  luckily,  calmer  than  I  used  to  be, 
and  yet  I  would  not  pass  those  four  days 
over  again  for  —  I  know  not  what.  > 

*'  I  wrote  to  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits, 
for  reproach  is  useless  always,  and  irritating 
—  but  my  feelings  were  very  much  hurt,  to 
be  dragged  like  a  gladiator  to  the  fate  of  a 
gladiator  by  that '  retiarhu,*  Mr.  Elliston.  As 
to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation, 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?  It  is  like 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  insisted  upon 
buying  at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  horse, 
and,  on  his  refusal,  on  taking  it  by  force 
Sydney  shot  his  horse.  I  could  not  shoot 
my  tragedy,  but  I  would  have  flung  it  into 
the  fire  rather  than  have  had  it  represented. 

*'  I  have  now  written  nearly  three  acU  of 
another  (intending  to  complete  it  in  five), 
and  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  be  pre- 
served from  such  a  breach  of  all  literary 
courtesy  and  gentlemanly  consideration. 

1  The  account  glreot  by  Madame  GuicdoU,  of  his 
anxle^  on  this  occasion,  fully  corroborates  hU  own :  — 
*  Ills  quiet  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  often  disturbed  1^ 
public  erents,  and  by  the  attacks  which,  principally  ha  his 
character  of  author,  the  Journals  lerelled  at  him.  In  rain 
did  he  protest  that  he  was  Indlflbrent  to  these  attacks. 
The  impression  was,  it  is  true,  but  momenUry  i  and  he, 
ft-om  a  feeling  of  noble  pride,  but  too  much  disdained  to 
reply  to  his  detractors.  But,  however  brief  his  annoyance 
was,  it  was  suffldently  acute  to  occasion  him  much  pain, 
and  to  afflict  those  who  loTed  him.  Erery  occurrence  re- 
ladve  to  the  bringing  Blarino  Faliero  on  the  sUge  caused 
him  excessive  inquietude.  On  the  occasion  of  an  article 
in  the  Milan  Gasette,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  this 
aflUr  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  following  manner ;~'  You 
will  see  here  confirmation  of  what  I  told  you  the  other 
day  I  I  am  sacrificed  in  erery  way,  without  knowing  the 
tpky  or  the  wker^fltrt.  The  tragedy  In  question  Is  not 
(nor  ever  was)  written  for,  or  adapted  to,  the  stage ;  ne- 
vertheless,  the  plan  is  not  romantic ;  it  is  rather  regular 
than  otherwise ;  ~-  in  point  of  unity  of  time,  indeed,  per- 
fectly regular,  and  failing  but  slightly  in  unity  of  place. 
You  well  now  whether  it  was  ever  my  intention  to  have 
it  acted,  since  it  was  written  at  your  tide,  and  at  a  period 
auuredly  rather  more  tragical  to  me  as  a  man  than  as  an 
author ;  for  you  were  in  affliction  and  peril.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  learn  firom  your  Gasette  that  a  cabal  and 
party  has  been  formed,  while  I  myself  have  never  taken 
the  slightest  step  in  the  business.  It  is  said  that  the 
author  read  it  aloud !  I !— here,  probably,  at  Ravenna  ? 
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**  If  we  succeed,  well :  if  not,  previous  to 
any  future  publication,  we  wUl  remi(>st  a 
promite  not  to  be  acted,  which  I  woiud  even 
pay  for  (as  money  is  their  object),  or  I  will 
not  publish  —  wmch,  however,  you  will  pro- 
bably not  much  recret. 

'*The  ChanoeUor  has  behaved  nobly. 
You  have  also  conducted  yourself  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner ;  and  I  have  no 
fiiult  to  find  with  any  body  but  the  stage- 
players  and  their  proprietor.  I  was  always 
so  civil  to  Elliston  personally,  that  be  ought 
to  have  been  the  last  to  attempt  to  iiyure  me. 

*'  There  is  a  most  rattling  thunder-storm 
pelting  away  at  this  present  writing ;  so  that 
I  write  neither  by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor 
torchlight,  but  by  Sshifing  light :  the  flashes' 
are  as  brilliant  as  the  most  gaseous  gjow  of 
the  gas-light  company.  My  chimney^Kwrd 
has  just  been  thrown  down  by  a  gust  of 
wind:  I  thought  that  it  was  the  'Bold 
Thunder'  and  'Brisk  Lightning'  in  person. 

—  Three  of  us  would  be  too  many.      There 
it  goes  — Jlash  again  1  but, 

**  I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unklndneu ; 
I  never  gave  j^ft-ankSt  nor  eaWd  up<»i  you ; 

as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr.  Elliston. 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  You  should  at 
least  send  me  a  line  of  particulars  :  I  know 
nothing  yet  but  by  Oalignani  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Douglas. 

**  Well,  and  how  does  our  Pope  contro- 
versy CO  on  ?  and  the  pamphlet  r  It  is  im- 
possible to  write  any  news  :  the  Austrian 
scoundrels  rummage  all  letters. 

—  and  to  whom?  perhaps  to  Fletcher  I !  1 — chatiUua> 
trious  literary  character,* "  *c.  Sec  —  **  Ma  perd  la  sua 
tranquIUitft  era  suo  malgrado  sovente  alterau  dalle 
publiche  vioende,  e  dagll  attach!  chespesso  li  direggwano 
a  lui  nei  giomall  come  ad  autore  prlndpalmente.  lEra 
invano  che  egU  protestava  indlflbrensa  per  codesti  attachi. 
L'impresslone  non  era  i  vero  che  momentuiea,  e  pur- 
troppo  per  una  nobile  fleressa  sdegnava  sempre  di  ris- 
pondere  ai  suoi  dettratorl.  Ma  per  quanto  foase  breve  ' 
quella  Impresaione  era  perb  assal  forte  per  larlo  ndto 
sofflire  o  per  affliggere  quelll  che  lo  amavano.  TuttocS^ 
che  ebbe  luogo  per  la  rappresentaiiooe  del  suo  Marino 
Faliero  lo  inquletb  pure  moltissimo  c  dietro  ad  un  articolo 
dl  una  Gasetta  di  Mllano  in  cul  si  parlava  dl  qxiell'  affluv 
egli  mi  scrisse  cosl— '  Ecco  la  verltA  di  db  die  io  vi  dissl 
pochi  glomi  ftt,  come  vcngo  saeriflcatoln  tutte  le  manlere 
sensa  sapere  11  pereM  e  11  come.  La  tragedia  dl  cid  si 
parla  non  %  (e  non  era  mid)  ni  scritta  ni  adatta  al  teatro  \ 
ma  non  h  perb  romantico  11  disegno,  plutdosto  regolare 
— regolarissimo  per  V  unltk  del  tempo,  to  mancando  poco 

a  quella  del  sito.  Vol  sapete  bene  se  io  aveva  Intenstone 
di  farla  rappresentare,  poich%  era  scritta  al  Tostro  flanco 
e  net  moment!  per  certo  pl&  tragid  per  me  come  moamo 
che  come  awtorf,—perchd  voferavate  In  aflknno  ed  in 
perioolo.  Intanto  sento  dalla  vostra  6aietta  che  sia  nate 
una  cabala,  un  partito,  e  sensa  ch*  io  vl  abbia  presa  la 
minima  parte.  81  dice  che  Fauiare  nefeee  la  lettmra 1 1 ' 
—qui  forse  ?  a  Ravenna?— ed  a  chJ  ?  fbrse  a  Fletcher  1 1 1 
quel  iUustre  Utterato,'  **  ftc.  fte. 
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•*  F*.  S.  —  I  could  have  sent  you  a  good 
deal  of  gossip  and  some  real  information, 
'w^cre  it  not  that  all  letters  pass  through  the 
Sarbarians*  inspection,  ana  I  hare  no  wish 
to  inform  thtm  of  any  thing  but  my  utter 
abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  have 
only  conquered  by  treachery,  however." 

X.STTBR  428.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rayenna,  May  la  1821. 

**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  I  have 
received  English  letters  and  papers,  by 
which  I  perceive  that  what  I  tooK  for  an 
Italian  truth  is,  after  all,  a  French  lie  of  the 
Oazette  de  France.  It  contains  two  ultra^ 
falsehoods  in  as  many  lines.  In  the  first 
place.  Lord  B.  did  not  bring  forward  his  play, 
but  opposed  the  same  ;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
not  condemned,  but  is  continued  to  be  acted, 
in  despite  of  publisher,  author,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  (for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary) 
of  audience,  up  to  the  first  of  May,  at  least 
—  the  latest  ciate  of  my  letters.  You  will 
oblige  me,  then,  by  causing  Mr.  Oazette  of 
France  to  contradict  himself,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, he  is  used  to.  I  never  answer  a  foreign 
criticism  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  oi  fact, 
and  not  of  opinions.  I  presume  that  you 
have  English  and  French  interest  enough  to 
do  this  for  me  —  though,  to  be  sure,  as  it  is 
nothing  but  the  truth  which  we  wish  to  state, 
the  insertion  may  be  more  difficult. 

"  As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lately  at 
some  length,  I  won't  bore  you  further  now, 
than  by  beg^ng  ycTU  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest ;  andl  presume  the  'esprit  du  corps' 
( is  it  '  du'  or  *  de'  ?  for  this  is  more  than  I 
know)  will  sufficiently  ur^e  you,  as  one  of 
^ours^^  to  set  this  affair  m  its  real  aspect. 
Believe  me  always  yours  ever  and  most  af- 
fectionately, Byron." 


Lbttib  429.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  RaTenna,  May  25. 1821. 

**  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  what  you 
say  of  Switzerland,  and  will  ponder  upon  it. 
1  would  rather  she  married  there  than  here 
for  that  matter.  For  fortune,  I  shall  make 
all  that  I  can  spare  (if  I  live  and  she  is  cor- 
rect in  her  conduct)  ;  and  if  I  die  before  she 
is  settled,  I  have  left  her  by  wiU  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  is  a  fair  provision  out  of 
England  for  a  natural  child.  I  shall  increase 
it  all  1  can,  if  circumstances  permit  me  ;  but, 
of  course  (like  all  other  human  things),  this 
is  very  uncertain. 


1  [For  Captain  Basil  IlaU's  lively  description  of  thii 
brilliant  exploit,  see  his  '*  Jonmal  written  on  the  Coast 
of  Chili,  In  1820,  &c.*'  vol.  1.  p.  71.    Lord  Cochrane  not 
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**  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  inter- 
fering to  have  the  facts  of  the  play-acting 
stated;  as  these  scoundrels  appear  to  be 
organising  a  system  of  abuse  against  me,  be- 
cause I  am  in  their  *liit. '  I  care  nothing  for 
their  criticism,  but  the  matter  of  fiict.  I  have 
vrnttenfour  acts  of  another  tragedy,  so  you 
see  they  caiCt  bully  me. 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  actually 
keep  a  iiif/  of  all  individuals  in  Italy  who  dis- 
like them  — it  must  be  numerous.  Their 
suspicions  and  actual  alarms,  about  my  con- 
duct and  presumed  intentions  in  the  late 
row,  were  truly  ludicrous  —  though,  not 
to  bore  vou,  I  touched  upon  them  lightly. 
They  beueved,  and  still  beheve  here,  or  affect 
to  believe  it,  that  the  whole  plan  and  project 
of  rising  was  settled  by  me,  and  the  ynearu 
fiimished,  &c.  &c.  All  this  was  more 
fomented  bv  the  barbarian  agents,  who  are 
numerous  here  (one  of  them  was  stabbed 
yesterday,  by  the  way,  but  not  dangerously) : 
—  and  although  when  the  Ck>mmandant  was 
shot  here  before  my  door  in  December, 
I  took  him  into  mv  house*  where  he  had 
every  assistance,  till  he  died  on  Fletcher's 
bed  ;  and  although  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
receive  him  into  their  houses  but  mvself, 
they  leaving  him  to  perish  in  the  night  in 
the  streets,  they  put  up  a  paper  about  three 
months  ago,  denouncing  me  as  the  Chief  of 
the  Liberals,  and  stirring  up  persons  to  as- 
sassinate me.  But  this  shall  never  silence 
nor  bully  my  opinions.  All  this  came  firom 
the  German  Barbarians." 


Lbttsr  430.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  May  26. 1821. 

"  Mr.  Moray, 

*'  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  a  week  ago, 
and  for  some  weeks  before,  I  have  not  had  a 
line  from  you :  now  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  principle  of  common  or  un- 
common feeling,  you  leave  me  without  any 
information  but  what  I  derive  from  garbled 
gazettes  in  English,  and  abusive  ones  in 
Italian  (the  Germans  hating  me  as  a  coal- 
heaver),  while  all  this  kick-up  has  been  going 
on  about  the  play  ?  You  shabby  fellow  I !  1 
Were  it  not  for  two  letters  from  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
you  are  n^ligent. 

'*  So,  I  hear  Bowles  has  been  abusing  Hob- 
house  ?  If  that's  the  case,  he  has  broken 
the  truce,  like  Morillo's  successor,  and  I 
will  cut  him  out,  as  Cochrane  did  the  Esme- 
ralda. > 


only  cut  oiU  the  Esmeralda,  from  under  the  guns  of  Callao, 
but  bore  her  off  in  triumph  with  all  her  crew.] 
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"  Since  I  wrote  the  encloeed  packet,  I 
ha^e  completed  (but  not  copied  out)  four 
acts  of  a  new  tragedy.  When  I  have  finished 
the  fifth,  I  will  copy  it  out.  It  is  on  the 
subject  of  *  Sardanapalus,'  the  last  king  of 
the  Assyrians.  The  words  Queen  and  Pa- 
vi&on  occur,  but  it  is  not  an  allusion  to  his 
Britannic  Miyesty,  as  you  may  tremulously 
imagine.  This  you  will  one  day  see  (if  1 
finish  it),  as  I  have  made  Sardanapalus  braWf 
(though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents 
him,)  and  also  as  amiable  as  my  poor  powers 
could  render  him  :  —  so  that  it  could  neither 
be  truth  nor  satire  on  any  living  monarch. 
I  have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities 
hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the 
fifth,  if  possible ;  but  not  for  the  stage. 
Yours,  in  haste  and  hatred,  you  shabby  cor- 
respondent! rf." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1821. 

ravbnna.  —  sardanapalus  completed. — 
madame  benzoni.  —  anecdotes.  —  epi- 
gram. —  fame.  —  tributes  to  lord  by- 
ron*s  genius. — visit  of  mr.  coolidge. 
—  pictures  and  busts. — americans. — 
don  juan  discontinued  at  the  desire 

of  madame  ouiccioli. shakspeare. 

severity  of  the  italian  government. 

the  oambas  and  madame  guiccioli 

compelled  to  leave  ravenna. let- 
ters to  hoppner,  moore,  and  murray. 
— Shelley's  account  of  his  visit  to 
lord  byron.  —  progress  of  the  auto- 
biography. 

LiTTBft  481.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Rarenna,  May  28. 1S21. 

"  Since  my  last  of  the  26th  or  25th,  I  have 
dashed  off  my  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy  called 
*  Sardanapalus.'  But  now  comes  the  copy- 
ing over,  which  may  prove  heavy  work  — 
heavy  to  the  writer  as  to  the  reader.  I  have 
written  to  you  at  least  six  times  sans  answer, 
which  proves  you  to  be  a  —  bookseller.  I 
pray  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wrong- 
nam*a  reformation  of ' LansHome's  Plutarch.' 
I  have  the  Greek,  which  is  somewhat  small 
of  print,  and  the  Italian,  which  is  too  heavy 
in  style,  and  as  false  as  a  Neapolitan  patriot 


I  [A  translation  of  the  Life  of  ApoUoniua  of  Tyana, 
from  the  Greek  of  Phllottratus,  by  the  Rer.  Edward 
Berwick,  appeared  in  1809.] 

*  [This  refers  to  the  following  passage  In  a  note  to 
Marino  Faltero  :  —  "  From  the  present  decay  and  dege- 
neracy of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians,  there  are  some 


'^ 


proclamation.  I  pray  you  also  to  send  me 
a  Life,  published  some  years  ago,  of  the 
Magiaan  ApoUonku  of  Tyana.  U  is  in  £zi- 
glish,  and  I  think  edited  or  written  by  what 
Martin  Marprelate  calls  '  a  bowuimg  prieti.^^ 
I  shall  trouble  you  no  fiirther  with  this  sheet 
than  with  the  postage.      Yours,  8cc.      N. 

"  P.  S.  —  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  determined 
to  enclose  it  (as  a  half  sheet)  to  Mr.  Khi- 
nurd,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to  for- 
ward it.    Besides,  it  saves  sealing-wax.* 

Lrim  4SS.       TO  MR.  MURRAY.' 

**  Ravenna,  M^  30. 18». 

"  Dear  Moray, 

••  You  say  you  have  written  often.  I  have 
only  received  yours  of  the  eleventh,  which  is 
very  short.  By  this  post,  in^ce  packets,  I 
send  jrou  the  tra^gedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  written  in  a  rough  hand  ;  perhaps  Mrs. 
Leigh  can  help  you  to  decipner  it.  You 
will  please  to  acknowledge  it  by  return  of 
post.  You  wDl  remark  that  the  unities  are 
all  stnctfy  observed.  The  scene  passes  in 
the  same  haU  always  :  the  time,  a  summer^s 
night,  about  nine  hours,  or  less,  though  it 
b^ns  before  sunset  and  ends  after  sunrise. 
In  the  third  act,  when  Sardanapalus  calls  for 
a  mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  armour, 
recollect  to  quote  the  Latin  passage  fironi 
Juvenal  upon  Olho  (a  similar  character,  who 
did  the  same  thing)  :  Giffbrd  will  help  you 
to  it.  The  trait  is  perhaps  too  familiar,  but 
it  is  historical,  (of  Othoj  at  least,)  and  natural 
in  an  effeminate  character.** 

Lnna  435.       TO  MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Rarenna,  May  SI.  1S21. 

"  I  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  wiH 
only  confirm  what  I  have  said  to  you. 

"  About  Allegra — I  will  take  some  deci- 
sive step  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  at  present, 
she  is  so  happy  where  she  is,  that  perhaps 
she  had  better  have  her  alphabet  imparted 
in  her  convent. 

"  What  you  say  of  the  Danle  is  the  first 
I  have  heard  of  it — all  seeming  to  be  mereed 
in  the  row  about  the  tragedy.  Continue  it  f — 
Alas !  what  could  Dante  himself  noti;  prophesy 
about  Italy  ?  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  nowever, 
but  doubt  that  you  will  be  singular  in  your 
opinion.     My  new  tragedy  is  completed. 

"  The  Benzoni  is  right «, — I  ought  to  have 

honourable  individoal  exceptions.  There  is  Alrise  Qui- 
rtni,  who,  after  a  long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career, 
finds  some  consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country  In 
the  pursuits  of  literature  with  his  nephew,  Vittor  Ben- 
son, the  son  of  the  celebrated  Aeosi^f,  the  heroine  of 
'  I«  Biondina  in  Gondoletta,'  ftc'*    See  Works,  p.  280.] 
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mentioned  her  humour  and  camabXStyy  but  I 
thought  8t  jurfy,  beauty  would  be  most  agree- 
able or  least  ukely.  However,  it  shaU  be 
rectified  in  a  new  edition  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
parties  have  either  looks  or  qualities  which 
they  wish  to  be  noticed,  let  me  haye  a  minute 
of  them.  I  have  no  private  nor  personal 
dislike  to  Vemee^  rather  the  contraiy  ;  but  I 
merely  speak  of  what  is  the  subject  of  all  re- 
marks and  all  writers  upon  her  present  state. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  before  you  start. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"  P.  8. — Did  you  receive  two  letters  of 
Dou^as  Kinnaird  s  in  an  endorse  from  me  ? 
Remember  me  to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and 
all  who  care  that  I  should  remember  them. 
The  letter  alluded  to  in  the  enclosed, '  to  the 
Cardmal, '  was  in  answer  to  some  queries  of 
the  government,  about  a  poor  devil  of  a  Nea- 
politan, arrested  at  Sinigaglia  on  suspicion, 
who  came  to  beg  of  me  here ;  being  without 
breeches,  and  consequently  without  pockets 
for  halfpence,  I  relieved  and  forwarded  him 
to  his  country,  and  they  arrested  him  at  P^ 
saro  on  suspicion,  and  nave  since  interroga- 
ted me  (civilly  and  politely,  however,)  about 
him.  I  sent  them  the  poor  man's  petition, 
and  such  information  as  I  had  about  him, 
which  I  trust  will  get  him  out  again,  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  give  him  a  feir  hearing. 

**  1  am  content  with  the  article.  Pray, 
did  you  receive,  some  posts  ago,  Moore*s 
lines  which  I  enclosed  to  you,  written  at 
Paris?" 


Lbttbs  4M.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Rayeona,  Jane  4. 1831. 

*'  You  have  not  written  lately,  as  is  the 
usual  custom  with  literary  gentlemen,  to  oon- 


I  In  their  oogerOMs,  like  true  controtenUllrts,  to  aTail 
themselyeB  of  every  panlng  adrantage,  aod  conyert  eyen 
straws  into  we^Kmi  on  an  emergenqrt  my  two  friendi, 
during  tfaeir  short  warfkre,  contriyed  to  place  me  in  that 
sort  of  embarrassing  position,  the  most  provoking  feature 
of  which  is,  that  it  excites  more  amusement  than  sym- 
pathy. On  tlM  one  side,  Mr.  Bowles  chose  to  cite,  as 
a  support  to  his  argument,  a  short  fhigment  of  a  note, 
addressed  to  him,  as  he  stated,  by  "  a  genfleman  of  the 
highest  literary,"  *c.  *c,  and  saying,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Bo«les*ii  former  pamphlet,  **  You  have  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,  and  •*••  too.*'  This  short  scrap  was 
signed  with  four  asterisks ;  and  when,  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Letter,  1  met  with  it  in  his  pages,  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  ever  crossed  my  mind  tliat  I  Itad 
been  myself  the  writer  of  it ; — my  communications  with 
my  reverend  frieod  and  neighboor  having  been  (for  years, 
I  am  proud  to  say)  soiBdently  frequent  to  allow  of  such 
a  hasty  compliment  to  his  disputative  powers  passing 
from  my  memory.  When  Lord  Bjron  took  the  Held 
against  Mr.  Bowles's  Letter,  this  unlucky  scrap,  so  au- 
thoritatively brought  forward,  was,  of  eoorte,  too  tempt. 


sole  thdr  friends  with  their  observations  in 
cases  of  magnitude.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  sent  you  my  *  El^gy  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
#*  :» — 

*  Behold  the  bleasings  of  a  lucky  lot » 
My  play  is  damn'd,  and  Lady  *  •  not, 

"  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters) 
wiU  have  put  you  in  possession  of  Muster 
Elliston's  dramatic  benaviour.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  play  was  JUted  for  the 
staffe  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor  upon 
such  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is 
still  continued  to  be  performed — a  piece  of 
obstinacy  for  which  it  is  some  consolation  to 
think  tliat  the  discourteous  histrio  will  be 
out  of  pocket. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
finished  another  tragedy  in  Jive  acts,  observ- 
ing all  the  unities  strictly.  It  is  odled  '  8ar- 
danapalus, '  and  was  sent  by  last  poet  to 
England.  It  is  no^  j^  the  stage,  any  more 
than  the  other  was  intended  for  it — and  I 
shall  take  better  care  ihit  time  that  they  don't 
get  hold  on't. 

*'  I  have  also  sent,  two  months  ago,  a 
further  letter  on  Bowles,  ftc  ;  but  he  seems 
to  be  so  taken  up  with  my  '  respect '  (as  he 
calls  it)  towards  him  in  the  former  case,  that 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  publiidied,  being 
somewhat  too  fiiU  of '  pastime  and  prodiga- 
lity. '  I  learn  from  some  private  letters  of 
Bowles's,  that  you  were  '  the  gentleman  in 
asterisks. '  Who  would  have  dreamed  it  ? 
you  see  what  mischief  that  clergyman  has 
done  by  printing  notes  without  names.  How 
the  deuce  was  fto  suppose  that  the  first  four 
asterisks  meant '  Campbell '  and  not  *  Pope, ' 
and  that  the  blank  signature  meant  Thomas 
Moore  ?  i    You  see  what  comes  of  being 


Ing  a  mark  for  his  Ihectiousness  to  be  resisted;  more 
especially  as  the  person  mentioned  in  it,  as  having  suflbred 
from  the  reverend  crltie's  vigour,  appeared,  tnm  the 
numbn*  of  asterisks  employed  in  designating  him,  to 
have  been  Pope  himself,  though,  in  reality,  the  name  was 
that  of  Mr.  Bowles's  former  antagonist,  Mr.  Campbell. 
The  noble  assailant,  it  Is  needless  to  say,  made  the  most 
of  this  vulnerable  point ;  and  fbw  readers  could  have 
been  more  diverted  than  I  was  with  his  happy  ridicule 
of  "  the  gentleman  In  asterisks,"  little  thinking  that  I 
was  myself,  all  the  while,  this  veiled  victim, —nor  was  it 
tni  about  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  that, 
hy  some  communication  on  the  subject  from  a  friend  in 
England,  I  was  startled  Into  the  recollection  of  my  own 
share  in  the  transaetloB. 

While  by  one  friend  I  was  thus  nnooosclously.  If  not 
innocently,  drawn  Into  the  scrape,  the  other  was  not 
slow  in  rendering  me  the  same  IHendly  service;— for, 
on  the  appearance  of  Lord  Byron's  answor  to  Mr.  Bowles, 
I  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that,  with  a  Ihr  less 
pardonable  want  of  rewrve,  he  had  all  but  named  me  as 
his  anthori^  for  an  anecdote  of  his  reverend  opponent's 
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famUiar  with  panont.  His  answers  have  not 
vet  reached  me,  but  I  onderstand  from  Uob- 
house,  that  he  (H.)  is  attacked  in  them.  If 
that  be  the  case,  Bowles  has  broken  the  truce, 
(which  he  himself  proclaimed,  by  the  way,) 
and  I  must  have  at  nim  again. 

**  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  two 
or  three  concluding  sheets  of  Memoranda  ? 

**  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  much. 
A  German  spy  (boasimg  himself  such)  was 
stabbed  last  week,  but  noi  mortally.  The 
moment  I  heard  that  he  went  about  bullying 
and  boasting,  it  was  easy  for  me,  or  any  one 
else,  to  foretell  what  would  occur  to  him, 
which  I  did,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  two  davs 
after.  He  has  got  off,  however,  for  a  sli^t 
incision. 

"  A  row  the  other  mght,  about  a  lady  of 
the  pbce,  between  her  various  lovers,  occa- 
sioned a  midnight  discharge  of  pistols,  but 
nobody  woundnl.  Great  scandal,  however 
— planted  by  her  lover— to  he  thrashed  by 
her  husband,  for  inconstancy  to  her  regular 
Servente,  who  is  coming  home  post  about  it, 
and  she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into  the 
country,  although  it  is  the  acme  of  the  opera 
season.  All  the  women  furious  against  her 
(she  herself  havinc  been  censonous)  for 
being  Jbund  out.  She  b  a  pretty  woman — 
a  Countess  Rusponi— a  fine  old  Visigoth 
name,  or  Ostrogoth. 

'  The  Greeks  I  what  think  you  ?  The^  are 
my  old  acquaintances  —  but  what  to  think  I 
know  not.    Let  us  hope  howsomever. 

••  Yours,  B." 


LvTTH  435.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  R4TeBii«,  Jmw  9S.  I8SI. 

"  Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday. 
That  is  right  ;  —  keep  to  your  '  magnum 
opus  '  —  magnoperate  away.  Now,  £f  we 
were  but  together  a  little  to  combine  our 
'  Journal  of  Trevoux  I '  >  But  it  is  useless 
to  sigh,  and  yet  very  natural,  —  for  I  think 
you  and  I  draw  better  together,  in  the  social 
line,  than  any  two  other  uving  authors. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  seen  your 
own  panegyric  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Waterhouse  and  Colonel  Berkeley  ?  To  be 
sure  their  moral  is  not  quite  exact ;  but  your 
pattion  is  fully  effective  ;  and  all  poetry  of 


eu-lf  days,  which  I  had,  in  the  coane  of  an  after-dhmer 
eoDTenation,  told  Mm  at  Vwdce,  and  which,— pleasant 
in  itaair,  and,  whether  true  or  fiilM,  hannleti,~  derived 
itt  sole  sting  from  tlie  manner  in  which  the  noble  dis- 
putant triumphantly  applied  it.  Such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  one's  near  and  dear  fHends  taking  to  contro- 
Tersy. 
^  CThe  small  town  of  Trevooz,  in  the  department  of 


the  AnaHe  Idnd  —  I  mean  Aaiatic»  as  cIm 
Romans  called  'Asiatic  oratory,'  and  not 
because  the  scenery  is  Oriental— -must  be 
tried  by  that  test  onlv.  I  am  not  quite  sun 
that  I  shall  allow  the  Bfias  Byrons  rk^^riiwiie 
or  illegitimate)  to  read  LaUa  Rookn  -—in  the 
first  place,  on  account  of  this  said  *  fMosaosi  ; 
and,  m  the  second,  that  they  may^t  discover 
that  there  was  a  better  poet  than  papa. 

*'  You  say  nothing  of  pditics  — but.  alas ! 
what  can  be  said  ? 

"  The  wotld  is  a  bmidle  of  haj. 
Mankind  are  the  aasea  who  puU, 
Bach  togs  it  a  HtknM  way,.- 
And  tiM  greatasl  of  all  Is  John 


"  How  do  you  call  your  new  project  ?  I 
have  sent  Murray  a  new  tragedy,  jdeped 
'  Sardanapalus,'  writ  according  to  Aristotle 
^all,  save  the  chorus  —  I  could  not  re^ 
concile  me  to  that.  I  have  begun  another, 
and  am  in  the  second  act ;  —  so  you  see  I 
saunter  on  as  usual. 

"  Bowles's  answers  have  reached  me ;  but 
I  can't  go  on  disputing  for  ever,  —  particii- 
larly  in  a  polite  manner.  I  suppose  he  will 
take  being  silent  for  tUenoetL  He  has  been 
so  civil  that  I  can't  find  it  in  my  liver  to  be 
fiuetious  with  him,  —  else  I  had  asava^ 
joke  or  two  at  his  service. 

"  I  can't  send  you  the  litde  journal,  be- 
cause it  is  in  boards,  and  I  can't  trust  it  per 
post.  Don't  suppose  it  is  any  tfai^  parti- 
cular ;  but  it  will  show  the  mienOotu  of  die 
natives  at  that  time— -and  one  or  two  other 
things,  chiefly  personal,  like  the  former  one. 

"So,  Longman  don't  bile. — It  was  my 
wish  to  have  made  that  work  of  nae.  Could 
you  not  raise  a  sum  upon  it  (however  small ), 
reserving  the  power  of  redeeming  it,  on  re- 
payment? 

"  Are  vouinPlRriSyOraviUaging?  If  you 
are  m  the  city,  you  will  never  resist  the 
Anslo-invasion  you  roeak  of.  I  do  not  see 
an  Englishman  m  half  a  year,  and,  when  I 
do,  I  turn  my  horse's  head  the  other  way. 
The  fact,  wmch  you  will  find  in  the  last 
note  to  the  Doge,  has  given  me  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  quite  £x>pping  the  least  connection 
with  travellers. 

'*  I  do  not  recollect  the  speech  you  tspttk 
of,  but  suspect  it  is  not  the  Dc^'s,  but  one 
of  Israel  Bertuccio  to  Calendaro.  I  hem  >'ou 
think  that  Elliston  behaved  shamdully  — 

Ain,  gave  its  name  not  oaij  to  an  eaDeeUent  **  Journal,** 
extending  to  fUty-siz  volumes,  hut  alao  to  a  DtcHanarT,  ' 
consisting  of  eight  large  folios  —  **  predoos,**  a^ys  Mr. 
D'IsraeU,  **  as  a  Tast  collecUon  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  and  not  merelf  a  grammatical,  sdenttflc,  and 
technical  eneydopsBdla,  but  replete  with  dlrlulty,  law, 
moral  phllosophj,  critical  and  historical  learning,  ami 
aboonding  with  tnnumerahio  mtsoaHmeoas  onriodtlBS.**] 
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it  is  vaj  only  consolation.  I  made  the  Mi- 
lanese fettows  contradict  their  lie,  which  they 
did  with  the  grace  of  people  used  to  it. 

"  Yours,  &c. 


« 


B.'' 


Lbttbr  4S6.        TO  MR.  MO  ORB. 


"  Ravenna,  July  5. 1821. 

"  How  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever 
would  allow  any  thing  that  could  be  said  on 
your  account  to  weigh  with  mef  I  only  re- 
gret that  Bowles  had  not  ttdd  that  you  were 
the  writer  of  that  note,  until  afterwards, 
when  out  he  comes  with  it,  in  a  private  let- 
ter to  Murray,  which  Murr^  sends  to  me. 
D — ^n  the  controrersy! 

*'  D— n  Twl»l«» 
D— n  the  beU, 
And  d-^n  die  fool  who  rung  it^  Welt  1 
From  all  rach  plasnet  I'll  qokkly  be  deliTer*d. 

**  I  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's 
—  a  very  pretty  lad  —  a  Mr.  Coolidge,  of 
Boston  —  only  somewhat  too  full  of  poesy 
and  *  entusymusy.*  I  was  very  civil  to  him 
during  his  few  hours*  stay,  and  talked  with 
him  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings  ore  my 
delight.  But  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take 
quite  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having  ex- 
pected to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman, 
m  wolf-skin  breeches,  and  answering  in  fierce 
monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this  world. 
I  can  never  get  people  to  understand  that 
poetry  is  the  expression  of  exated  peunon, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of 
passion  any  more  than  a  continuous  earth- 
quake, or  an  eternal  fever.  Besides,  who 
would  ever  shaoe  themselves  in  such  a 
state? 

"  I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from 
a  girl  in  England  (I  never  saw  herj,  who 
says  she  is  given  over  of  a  decline,  but  could 
not  go  out  of  the  world  without  thanking  me 
for  me  delight  which  my  poesy  for  several 
years,  &c.  &c.  &c  It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A. 
and  has  not  a  word  of '  cant '  or  preachment 
in  it  upon  any  opinions.  She  merely  says 
that  she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  con- 
tributed so  highly  to  her  existing  pleasure, 
she  thought  that  she  might  say  so,  begging 
me  to  ftwrn  her  letter — which,  by  the  way, 
I  can  not  do,  as  I  look  upon  such  a  letter  m 
such  circumstances  as  better  than  a  diploma 
from  Gottin^n.  I  once  had  a  letter  from 
Dronthdm  m  Norway  (but  not  from  a  dy- 
ing woman),  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of 
gratuladon.  These  are  the  things  which 
make  one  at  times  believe  one*s  self  a  poet. 
But  if  I  must  believe  that  *♦*•#,  and 
such  fellows,  are  poets  also,  it  is  better  to  be 
out  of  the  corps. 


& 


"  I  am  now  in  the  fifUi  act  of '  Foscari,' 
being  the  third  tragedy  in  twelve  months, 
besides  protet ;  so  vou  perceive  that  I  am 
not  at  all  idle.  And  are  yo\x^  too,  busy  ?  I 
doubt  that  your  life  at  Paris  draws  too  much 
upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Oui't  you 
divide  your  day,  so  as  to  combine  both  ?  I 
have  had  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly  busi- 
ness on  my  hands  last  year,  and  yet  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  give  a  few  hours  to  the  Mutes, 

This  sentence  is  so  like  •  •  *  «  that 

"  Ever,  &c 

**  If  we  were  together,  I  should  publish 
both  my  plays  (periodically)  in  our  joint 
journal.  It  should  be  our  plan  to  publisn  all 
our  best  things  in  that  way." 

In  the  Journal  entitled  '*  Detached 
Thoughts,**  I  find  the  tribute  to  his  genius 
which  he  here  mentions,  as  well  as  some 
others,  thus  interestingly  dwelt  upon. 

'*  As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  say,  Umng 
fame)  I  have  had  my  share,  perhaps  —  in- 
deed, certamfy — more  than  my  deserts. 

"  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred  to 
my  own  experience,  of  the  wild  and  strange 
places  to  wnich  a  name  may  penetrate,  and 
where  it  may  impress.  Two  years  ago  (a^ 
most  three,  being  in  August  or  July,  1819,) 
I  received  at  lUvenna  a  letter  in  English 
verse,  from  Drontheim  in  Norway,  written 
by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  com- 
pliments, &c.  &c.  It  is  still  somewhere 
amongst  my  pupen.  In  the  same  month  I 
received  an  invitation  into  Uolsiein  from  a 
Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of  Hamburgh  ;  also, 
by  the  same  medium,  a  translation  of  Me- 
dora's  song  in  The  Corsair  by  a  Westpha- 
lian  baroness  {not  '  Thunderton-Tronck  *), 
with  some  original  verses  of  hers  (very  pretty 
and  Klopstock-ish),  and  a  prose  translation 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife : 
—as  they  concerned  her  more  than  me,  I 
sent  them  to  her,  together  with  Mr.  Jacob- 
sen's  letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  pass  the  summer  in  Holstein 
while  in  Italy,  ffom  people  I  never  knew. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr. 
Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the  *  wild  roses 
growing  in  the  Holstein  summer.*  Why  then 
did  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  emigrate  ? 

**  What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man  I 
Were  I  to  present  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
house  where  my  daughter  now  is,  the  door 
would  be  shut  in  my  face  —  unless  (as  is 
not  impossible)  I  knocked  down  the  porter ; 
and  if  1  had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps 
now)  to  Drouth eiin  (the  furthest  town  m 
Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have 
been  received  with  open  arms  into  the  man- 
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•km  of  stnmgen  and  fDrei^en,  attached  to 
me  by  DO  tie  but  that  of  mind  and  rumour. 
**  ABhr  aaybmegoes,  I  have  bad  mv  share : 
it  has  indeed  been  IcAvened  by  oraer  hu- 
man contingencies,  and  this  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  has  occurred  to  most  literary  men 
of  a  decent  rank  in  life ;  but,  cm  the  whole, 
I  take  it  that  such  equipoise  is  the  condition 
of  humamty.** 

Of  the  Tisit,  too,  of  the  American  gentle* 
man,  he  thus  speaks  in  the  same  Journal : — 
**  A  young  American,  named  Coolidge, 
called  on  me  not  many  months  ago.    He 
was  intelligent,  vety  nandsome,   and  not 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  according  to 
appearances ;  a  little  romantic,  but  that  sits 
well  upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of  poesy, 
as  may  be  suspected  from  nis  approaching 
me  in  my  cavern.   He  brousht  me  a  message 
from  an  old  servant  of  my  nmfly  (Joe  Mur- 
ray),  and  told  me  that  ke  (Sir.  Coob'dge) 
had  obtained  a  copy  of  my  bust  from  Thor- 
waldsen  at  Rome,  to  send  to  America.    I 
confess  I  was  more  flattered  by  this  young 
enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  trans- Atlantic  tra- 
veller, than  if  they  had  decreed  me  a  statue 
in  the  Paris  Panthecm  (I  have  seen  em- 
perors and  demagogues  cast  down  from  their 
pedestals  even  in  my  own  time,  and  Grat- 
tan's  name  rased  from  the  street  called  after 
him  in  Dublin) :  I  say  that  I  was  more  flat- 
tered by  it,  because  it  was  imgle,  unpo&tical, 
and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation,^ 
the  pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the 
poet  he  admired.    It  must  have  been  ex- 
pensive, though  > ; — /  would  not  pay  the 
Erice  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust  for  any  human 
ead  and  shoulders,  except  Napoleon^s,  or 
my  children's,  or  some  '  abnard  vxmanlanffi! 
as  Monkbams  calls  them,  —  or  my  sister*s. 
If  asked  toAy,  then,  I  sat  for  my  own?— 
Answer,  that  it  was  at  the  particular  re- 
quest of  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  and  for  no 
one  ebe.    A  pidure  is  a  difierent  matter ; 
—  every  body  sits  for  their  picture ; — but 
a  bust  looks  like  putting  up  pretensions  to 
permanency,  and  smacks  something  of  han- 
kering for  pfMc  fame  rather  than  private 
remembrance. 

"  MThenever  an  American  requests  to  see 
me  ^which  is  not  unfrequently),  I  comply ; 
firstly,  because  I  respect  a  people  who  ac- 

I  ['*  He  WM  able  to  Imy  a  Imst^he  bought  of  the  beit 
•calptor  be  could  cone  at—a  representation  of  the  man 
of  most  genini  going.  Sorely  he  had  value  for  his  money. 
One  hundred  years  hence  what  will  it  be  worth  ?  Nay, 
what  is  its  worth  now  ?  I  expected  to  hare  got  a  bust 
of  Byron,  when  Joseph  was  to  hare  gone  to  Italy.**  — 
Waltib  Scott,  1835.  Jf.5. 

'*  The  countenance  of  Lord  Byron  is  perhaps  pre- 
SOTved  to  poster!^  as  completely  as  such  a  countenance, 


quired  their  freedom  by  their  firnmess  with- 
out excess  ;  and,  secondly,  becaoae  these 
trans-Atlantic  visits,  '  few  and  far  between,' 
make  me  feel  as  if  talking  with  posterity 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Stvx.  In  a  ceo- 
tunr  or  two  the  new  English  and  Spanish 
Atlantides  will  be  masters  of  the  old  coun- 
tries, in  all  probability,  as  Greece  nod  Eu- 
rope overcame  their  mother  Asia  in  die  older 
or  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  called." 

Urrm  m.      TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Bavcnna,  Jnlj  6. 1821. 

"  In  agreement  with  a  wish  expressed  by 
I  Mr.  Hobhouse,  it  is  my  determination  to  onut 
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the  stania  upon  the  korte  cfSemiramie  in  the 
fifth  canto  of  Don  Juan.  1  mention  thb  in 
case  you  are,  or  intend  to  be,  the  publisher 
of  the  remaining  cantos. 

''At  the  particular  request  of  the  Cootessa 
O.  I  have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan. 
You  will  therefore  look  upon  these  three 
cantos  as  the  last  of  the  poem.  She  had 
read  the  two  first  in  the  French  translation, 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  write  no 
more  of  it.  The  reason  of  Uiis  is  not  at  first 
obvious  to  a  superficial  observer  of  forbign 
manners  ;  but  it  arises  fit>m  the  wish  of  ^ 
women  to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions, 
and  to  keep  up  the  illusion  which  is  their 
empire.  Now  Don  Juan  strips  oflTthis  Olu- 
sion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other 
things.  I  never  knew  a  woman  who  did  md 
protect  Rouueau^  nor  one  who  did  not  dis- 
like De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  aD  the 
comedy  of  the  passions,  when  brou^t  out 
naturally.  But '  king's  blood  must  keep  word,' 
as  Sergeant  Bothwell  says." 

Lrtbb  488.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  July  14. 1811. 

"  I  trust  that  Sardanapalus  will  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  poSHcal  play,  which  was  so 
fer  fi^m  my  intention,  that  I  thought  of  no- 
thing but  Asiatic  history.  The  Venetian  play, 
too,  is  ri^dly  historical.  My  object  has  been 
to  dramatise,  like  the  Greeks  (amod^i/ phrase), 
striking  passages  of  historv,  as  they  did  of 
history  and  mytholog}'.  You  will  find  all 
this  very  unlike  Shakspeare ;  and  so  much 

one  of  which  rersatlUty  of  ezpreerion  meiws  the  mala 
characteristic  has  In  general  had  mudi  chance  to  be ; 
but  it  Is  impossible  not  to  regret  that,  befaig  tlie  con- 
temporary of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  he  nerer  sat  to 
either  of  those  unrlraUed  artists,  whose  canrass  and 
marble  haTe  fixed,  with  such  magicd  fettdtj,  the  vciy 
air  and  gestures  of  the  other  Illustrious  men  of  tUs 
age— our  Wellingtons,  our  Ganniags,  ow  8oolta»aDd 
Southejs.'*—  Quart,  Rn.  1881.] 
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the  better  in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him 
to  be  the  wont  of  models  >,  though  tne  most 
extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Allien, 
and  I  have  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly 
as  I  could  to  common  language.  The  hard- 
ship is,  that  in  these  times  one  can  neither 
sd^Jl  of  kings  nor  queens  without  suspi- 
cion of  politics  or  personalities.  I  intended 
neither. 

**  I  am  not  very  well,  and  I  write  in  the 
midst  of  unpleasant  scenes  here :  they  have, 
without  trial  or  process,  banished  several  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  cities  —  here 
and  all  around  the  Roman  states  —  amon^t 
Uiem  many  of  my  personal  firiends,  so  that 
every  thing  is  in  confusion  and  grief :  it  is 
I  a  kind  of  thing  which  cannot  be  described 
without  an  eqiud  pain  as  in  beholding  it. 

'*  You  are  very  niggardly  in  your  letters. 

••  Yours  truly, 


Lbttib  4».       TO  MR.  HURBAT. 

*•  lUTenitt,  July  SS.  18S1. 

The  printer  has  done  wonders; — he 
has  read  what  I  cannot — my  own  hand- 
writing. 

"  I  oopote  the  '  delay  till  winter :'  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  print  while  the  winter 
theatrei  are  dotedy  to  gam  time,  in  case  they 
try  their  former  piece  of  politeness.  Any 
hu  shall  be  considered  m  our  contract, 
whether  occasioned  by  the  season  or  other 
causes  ;  but  print  away,  and  publish. 

'*  I  think  they  must  own  that  I  have  more 
ttylet  than  one.  '  Sardanapalus '  is,  how- 
ever, almost  a  comic  character :  but,  for  that 
matter,  so  is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the 
vMet,  which  are  m^  great  object  of  research. 
I  am  glad  that  Giflord  likes  it :  as  for  '  the 
million,'  you  see  I  have  carefully  consulted 
any  thing  but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extniF 
vagant  'coups  de  th^tre.'  Any  probable 
loss,  as  I  said  before,  will  be  allowed  for  in 
our  accompts.  The  reviews  (except  one  or 
two  —  Blackwood's,  for  instance)  are  cold 
enough  ;  but  never  mind  those  mllows  :  I 
shall  send  them  to  the  right  about,  if  I  take 
it  into  my  head.  I  always  found  the  English 
hoMer  in  some  things  than  any  other  nation. 
You  stare,  but  it's  true  as  to  gratitude, — 
perhaps  because  they  are  prouder,  and  proud 
people  hate  obligations. 

1  In  Tenturiiig  thif  Judgment  upon  Shakipeare,  Lord 
BTron  but  followed  in  the  footstep*  of  his  great  Idol  Pope. 
**  It  wu  mighty  limple  in  Rowe,"  says  thla  poet,  *  to 
write  •  play  now  profeuedly  in  Sbakspeare't  ttyle,  that 
ii,  profeuedly  in  the  ttyle  of «  bad  age.'*—  Spence,  sect.  4. 
VmM.     Of  MIltoD,  too,  Fope  seems  to  haye  held 
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"  The  tyranny  of  the  Government  here  is 
breaking  out.  Thev  have  exiled  about  a 
thousand  people  of  the  best  families  all  over 
the  Roman  states.  As  many  of  my  friends 
are  amongst  them,  I  think  of  moving  too, 
but  riot  tiU  I  have  had  your  answers.  Con- 
tinue your  address  to  me  here,  as  usual,  and 
quickly.  What  you  will  not  be  soiry  to  hear 
is,  that  the  poor  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I 
meant  to  go,  got  together  a  petition  to  the 
Cardinal  to  request  that  he  would  request 
me  to  remain,  I  only  heard  of  it  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  it  is  no  dishonour  to  them  nor 
to  me ;  but  it  will  have  displeased  the  higher 
powers,  who  look  upon  me  as  a  Chief  of  the 
Coalheavers.  They  arrested  a  servant  of 
mine  for  a  street  quarrel  with  an  officer  (they 
drew  upon  one  another  knives  and  pistols^; 
but  as  the  officer  was  out  of  uniform,  and  m 
the  wrong  besides,  on  my  protesting  stoutly, 
he  was  released.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
afiw,  which  happened  hj  night  near  my 
stables.  My  man  (an  Italian),  a  very  stout 
and  not  over-patient  personage,  would  have 
taken  a  fatal  revenge  afterwards,  if  I  had  not 

i)revented  him.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his  sti- 
etto,  and,  but  for  passeneers,  would  have 
carbonadoed  the  captain,  wno,  I  understand, 
made  but  a  poor  fiwe  in  the  quarrel,  except 
by  beginning  it.  He  applied  to  me,  and  I 
offered  him  any  satisfaction,  either  by  turning 
away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  because  he  had 
drawn  a  knife.  He  answered  that  a  reproof 
would  be  sufficient.  I  reproved  hiin  ;  and 
yet,  after  this,  the  shabby  aog  complained  to 
the  Government,  —  after  being  quite  satisfied, 
as  he  said.  This  roused  me,  and  I  gave  them 
a  remonstrance  which  had  some  effect.  The 
captain  has  been  reprimanded,  the  servant 
released,  and  the  business  at  present  rests 
there." 

Among  the  victims  of  the  "  black  sentence 
and  proscription"  by  which  the  rulers  of  Italy 
were  now,  as  appears  from  the  above  letters, 
avenging  their  late  alarm  upon  all  who  had 
even  in  the  remotest  degree  contributed  to 
it,  the  two  Gkunbas  were,  of  course,  as  sus- 
pected Chiefs  of  the  Carbonari  of  Romagna, 
mduded.  About  the  middle  of  July,  Bfadame 
Guiccioli,  in  a  state  of  despair,  wrote  to  in- 
form Lord  Byron  that  her  father,  in  whose 
palazzo  she  was  at  that  time  residing,  had 
just  been  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it  was  the  inten- 

pr«tty  nearly  the  same  opinion  as  that  professed  by  Lord 
Byron  in  some  of  these  letters.  See,  in  Spence,  sect.  A. 
1737-39,  a  passage  on  which  his  editor  remarks —**  Per^ 
K^P«  Pope  did  not  i«lish  Shakspeare  more  than  be  i 
to  hare  done  Milton." 
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tkm  of  her  faroCher  to  dqnrt  Che  following 
iiioniii«.  The  young  Count,  howew,  was 
not  permitled  toremaui  eteo  to  lon^  being 
wrested  thit  Terjr  night,  and  oooTCjed  bj 
soldiers  to  the  frontier ;  and  the  Contessa 
herselfl  in  but  a  few  days  after,  found  that 
she  also  nmst  join  the  crowd  of  exiles.  The 
prospect  of  being  agan  separated  from  her 
noUe  friend  seems  to  have  rendered  banish- 
ment Httle  less  fearfol,in  her  ejes,  than  death. 
"  lliis  alone,"  she  says  in  a  letter  to  him, 
"  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
despair.  Help  me,  my  dear  Byron,  for  I  am 
in  a  situation  most  terrible ;  and  without 
you,  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing.  *  *  has 
just  been  with  me,  baring  been  sent  by  *  * 
to  tell  me  that  I  must  depisrt  fit>m  Rarenna 
before  next  Tuesday,  as  my  husband  has  had 
recourse  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
forcing  me  to  return  to  him,  or  dse  putting 
me  in  a  conrent ;  and  the  answer  from  thence 
is  expected  in  a  few  days.  I  must  not  spnk 
of  thu  to  any  one,  —  I  must  escape  by  mght ; 
for,  if  my  project  should  be  discorered,  it 
will  be  mipeded,  and  mv  passport  (whidi 
the  goodness  of  Heaven  das  permitted  me, 
I  know  not  how,  to  obtain)  will  be  taken 
from  me.  Byron  1  I  am  in  de^iair  I  —  If  I 
must  leave  you  here  without  knowing  when 
I  shall  see  you  again,  if  it  is  your  will  that 
I  should  si^Ber  so  cruelly,  I  am  resolved  to 
remain.  They  may  put  me  in  a  convent ;  I 
shall  die,  —  but  —  but  then  you  cannot  aid 
me,  and  I  cannot  reproach  you.  I  know  not 
what  they  tell  me,  for  my  agitation  over- 
whelms me ;  —  and  why  ?  Jiot  because  I 
fear  my  present  danger,  but  solely,  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness,  solely  because  I  must 
leave  you." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  writer 
of  this  tender  and  truly  feminine  letter  found 
herself  forced  to  leave  Ravenna, — the  home 
of  her  youth,  as  it  was,  now,  of  her  heart, — 
uncertain  whither  to  go,  or  where  she  should 
again  meet  Lord  Bvron.  After  lin|$ering  for 
a  short  time  at  Bologna,  under  a  fiunt  expec- 
tation that  the  Court  of  Rome  might  yet, 
through  some  friendly  mediation  \  be  in- 

1  Amons  the  penooB  applied  to  bj  Lord  Byron  for 
their  interest  on  tblc  ooeulon  wef  the  lete  DueheM  of 
Deronthire,  whoee  aaever,  dated  from  Spa,  I  found 
among  hie  papers.  With  the  utmost  readiness  her  Grace 
undertakes  to  write  to  Rome  on  the  subject ;  and  adds, 
"  Beliere  me  also,  my  Lord,  that  there  Is  a  character  of 
Justice,  goodness,  and  beneroience,  in  the  present  Go- 
vernment of  Borne,  whkh.  If  thejr  are  couTinoed  of  the 
jttst  claims  of  the  Conte  de  Oamba  and  his  son,  will 
make  them  grant  their  request** 

<  **  Una  delle  prindpall  ragloni  per  eul  si  erano  esigllati 
I  miei  parenti  era  la  speransa  cbe  Lord  Byron  pure  las- 
derebbe  la  Romagna  quando  i  suol  amid  fossero  partid. 
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duoed  to  resdnd  its  order  againat  her 
tives,  Ae  at  length  gave  up  all  hope,  _ 
joined  her  &ther  and  brother  at  Florence. 

It  has  been   already  seen,  from    Lol. 
Byron's  letters,  that  he  had  himself  become 
an  object  of  stroiy  suspicion  to  the  Govcm- 
ment,  and  it  was,  indeed,  chiefly  in  their  d^ 
sire  to  rid  themselves  of  his  preaence»  that 
the  steps  taken  against  the  Gsmba  &auky 
had  originated ;  —  the  constant  benevolence 
which  ae  exercised  towards  the  poor  of 
Ravenna  being  likely,  it  wasieared,  to  reader 
him  dangerously  papular  among  a  people 
unused  to  chanty  on  so  enlarged  a  scm^ 
"^One  of  the  pnncmal  causes,*    aays  Mm^ 
dame  Ouiodoh,  **  or  the  exile  of  my  rela- 
tives, was  in  reiditv  the  idea  that  Lord  Byron 
would  share  the  banishment  of  his  friends. 
Alreadv  the  Government  were  averse  to 
Lord  Byron's  residence  at  Ravenna ;  know- 
ing his  opinions,  fearing  his  influence,  and 
also  exaggerating  the  extent  of  his  means  for 
eiving  ^ct  to  them.    Th^  fended  that 
he  prorided  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
Ac,  and  that  he  contributed  pecuniarily  to 
the  wants  of  the  Society.     The  truth  is, 
that,  when  called  upon  to  exercise  hia  bene- 
ficence, he  made  no  enquiries  as  to  the  poli- 
tical and  reli^ous  opinions  of  those  who 
rmjuired  his  aid.    Every  unhappy  and  needy 
object  had  an  equal  share  in  lus  oenevolence. 
The  Anti-Liberals,  however,  ing^^ed  upon 
believing  that  he  was  the  principal  support  of 
Liberalism  in  Ronuigna,  and  were  oesirous 
of  his  departure ;  but,  not  daring  to  exact  it 
by  any  duect  measure,  they  were  in  hopes  of 
being  able  indirectly  to  fiirce  him  into  this 
step."* 

After  stating  the  particulars  of  her  own 
hasty  departure,  the  lady  proceeds :  — **  Lord 
Byron,  m  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Ra- 
venna, in  a  town  convulsed  by  party  smrit, 
where  he  had  certainly,  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  many  fimatical  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies ;  and  my  unagination  always  painted 
him  surrounded  by  a  thousand  dangers.  It 
may  be  conceived,  therefore,  what  that  jour- 
ney must  have  been  to  me,  and  what  1  suf- 
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Old  da  qoalche  tempo  U  permanensa  dl  Lord  Byroa  la 
Ravenna  era  mat  gndlta  dal  Goremo  ooooeoeDdosHe  soe 
opinkme  e  temendosila  sua  influcnsa,  ed  nssmjiandiMl 
anche  i  suol  measl  per  eserdtarla.  Si  credeva  cbe  cfB 
somministrasse  danaro  per  proTredere  anni,  e  die  proT- 
Tedesse  al  blsognl  ddla  Sodetil.  La  verity  en  che  ndlo 
spargere  le  sue  benefloense  e^  non  s*lnftirmara  delle 
opinion!  pollUche  e  religioee  dl  qoello  ehe  avem  blsocno 
del  suo  socoorso ;  ogni  misero  ed  ognl  infelloe  avera  at 
eguale  divlso  alia  sua  generosltiu  Ma  in  ogni  modo  ^ 
Anti-Lfberali  lo  crederano  U  prindpale  sostegno  del  Lf. 
berallsmo  della  Bomagna,  e  desideraTano  la  sua  partensa ; 
ma  non  osando  prorocarla  in  neeson  modo  diratto  spe- 
rarano  dl  ottenerla  indlrettamente.** 
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fered  at  such  a  distance  from  him.  His 
letters  would  have  giyen  me  comfort ;  but 
two  days  alwaj^  elapsed  between  his  writing 
and  my  receiving  them ;  and  this  idea  em- 
bittered all  the  solace  they  would  otherwise 
have  affi>rded  me,  so  that  my  heart  was  torn 
by  the  most  cruel  fears.  Vet  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  sake  that  he  should  re- 
main some  time  longer  at  Ravenna,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  said  that  he  also  was 
banished.  Besides,  he  had  conceived  a  very 
great  afiection  for  the  place  itself ;  and  was 
desirous,  before  he  left  it,  of  exhausting 
every  means  and  hope  of  procuring  the  re- 
call of  my  relations  nrom  banishment.''  ^ 


Ln-TBB  440.       TO  MB.  HOPPMER. 
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**  BMfmuuL,  July  SSl  18U. 

This  country  being  in  a  state  of  pro- 
scription, and  all  my  friends  exiled  or  arrested 
—  tne  whole  fiimily  of  Oamba  oblifled  to  go 
to  Florence  for  the  present — the  mther  and 
son  for  politics^-(and  the  Guicdoli,  because 
menaced  with  a  amveiit,  as  her  father  is  not 
here,)  I  have  determined  to  remove  to  Swit- 
zerlandf  and  they  also.  Indeed,  my  life  here 
is  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  safe — but 
that  has  been  the  case  for  this  twelvemonth 
past,  and  is  therefore  not  the  primary  con- 
sideration. 

"I  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr. 
Hentsch,  junior,  the  banker  of  Oeneva,  to 
provide  Tif  possible)  a  house  for  me,  and 
another  for  Gamba's  family,  (the  fiither,  son, 
and  daughter,)  on  the  Jura  side  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  fiirnished,  and  with  stabling  (for 
me  at  least)  for  eight  horses.  I  shall  bring 
Allegra  with  me.  Could  you  assist  me  or 
Hentsch  in  his  researches?  The  Gambas 
are  at  Florence,  but  have  authorised  me  to 
treat  for  them.  You  know,  or  do  not  know, 
that  they  are  great  patriots  —  and  both  — 
but  the  son  in  particular — very  fine  fellows. 
TlUr  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  Uiem  latdy  in 
very  awkward  situations  — no/  pecuniary, 
but  personal — and  they  behaved  like  heroes, 
neither  yielding  nor  retracting. 

'*  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  op- 
pression this  countrv  is  in  —  they  arrested 
above  a  thousand  or  high  and  low  through- 
out Romagna — banished  some  and  confined 

1  **  Lord  Bjrron  rettera  frattanto  a  RaTenna  In  on 
pMM  fooDTolM  dai  partld,  •  dore  arera  cerCamente  del 
nemld  dl  opfailonl  flmattd  •  perfldi,  e  la  mla  fmmagina- 
clone  me  lo  dlpingeva  drcondato  eempre  da  mllle  periooU. 
Si  pub  dunqoe  pensare  com  dorefae  etiere  qoal  riaggio 
per  me  e  coia  lo  doreui  loflklre  neUa  loa  Umtananza. 
Le  rae  lettere  svrebbero  poCuto  eeteraii  di  oooforto ;  ma 
qoando  to  le  rioevera  era  gU  traacorto  lo  tpailo  dl  doe 
gfcxnil  dal  momento  to  eni  ftarono  icritte,  e  qoeeto  pen- 


others,  without  trials  proce$ty  oit  even  oocu- 
$ation  I !  Every  body  says  they  would  have 
done  the  same  bjr  me  if  they  cuured  proceed 
openly.  Mymotive,  however,  for  remaining, 
IS  because  every  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to 
the  amount  of  hundre^^  almost,  have  been 
exiled. 

"Will  you  do  what  you  can  in  looking 
out  for  a  couple  of  houses  yumir^ec/,  and  con- 
ferring with  Hentsch  for  us  ?  We  care  no- 
thing about  society,  and  are  only  anxious 
for  a  temporary  and  tranquil  asylum  and 
individual  freedom. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
comparative  expenses  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy  ?  which  1  have  forgotten.  I  speak 
merely  of  those  of  decent  Uxkng^  horwet^  &c. 
and  not  of  luxuries  or  high  living.  Do  no^, 
however,  decide  any  thing  positively  till  I 
have  your  answer,  as  I  can  then  know  how 
to  think  upon  these  topics  of  transmigration, 
&c.  &c.  &C.'' 


Lbtre  441.       TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"  RaTenna,  Jnlj  80. 1831. 

"  Enclosed  is  the  best  account  of  the  Doge 
Faliero,  which  was  only  sent  to  me  from  an 
old  MS.  the'  other  day.  Get  it  translated, 
and  append  it  as  a  note  to  the  next  edition. 
You  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  see  that  my 
conceptions  of  his'  character  were  correct, 
though  I  r^et  not  having  met  with  this 
extract  before.  You  will  perceive  that  he 
himself  said  exactly  what  he  is  made  to  say 
about  the  Bishop  of  Treviso.  You  will  see 
also  that  *he  spoke  very  little,  and  those 
only  words  of  raffe  and  disdain,'  c^ler  his  ar- 
rest, which  is  the  case  in  the  play,  except 
when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close  of  Act  Fifln. 
But  his  speech  to  the  conspirators  is  better 
in  the  MS.  than  in  the  play.  I  wish  that  I 
had  met  with  it  in  time.  Do  notforget  this 
note,  with  a  translation. 

"  In  a  fonner  note  to  the  Juans,  speaking 
of  Voltaire,  I  have  quoted  his  famous '  Zaire, 
tu  pleures,'  which  is  an  error ;  it  should  be 
'  Zaire,  wtum  fleurezj"    Recollect  this. 

"  I  am  so  busy  here  about  those  poor  pro- 
scribed exiles,  who  are  scattered  about,  and 
with  trying  to  get  some  of  them  recalled, 


dero  dlstruggera  totto  11  bene  che  etie  potevano  farml,  e 
la  mla  antana  era  lacerata  dal  plii  cmddl  tlroorl.  Frat- 
tanto era  neceeiarlo  per  la  dl  lul  convenlensa  che  egll 
rettasM  ancora  qualche  tempo  In  Ravenna  afflnchd  non 
aretBe  a  dirt  1  che  egll  pure  ne  era  eii^iato ;  ed  oItred6 
egU  il  era  lommamente  affexlonato  a  qnal  logglomo  e 
Tolera  Innansl  dl  partlre  Tedere  eutultl  tutti  1  tentaUrl 
e  tutte  le  tpenmse  del  rltomo  del  mlel  parentl.** 
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that  I  hanri  hardly  time  or  patieDoe  to  write 
a  short  prefiice,  which  will  be  proper  for  the 
two  plays.  However,  I  will  make  it  out  on 
receiving  the  next  proofii. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

<*P.  8. —  Please*  to  append  the  letter 
about  the  Hetietponi  as  a  note  to  your  next 
opportunity  of  the  verses  on  Leander,  &c. 
&c.  Sec.  in  C!hilde  Harold.  Don't  foiiget  it 
amidst  your  multitudinous  avocations,  which 
I  think  of  cdebrating  in  a  DithyramMc  Ode 
to  Albemarie  Street. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written 
an  Elegy  on  Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quarteriy 
of  killing  him? 

-  •  Whokitt'd  John  Keaur* 

*  I.'  nj*  ttM  Quartcrlj, 
8o  Mvafe  uid  Tartarljr ; 

* 'TwM  on*  of  my  iMfti.* 

**  *  Who  ihot  Uie  arrow  ?  * 

*  Tbo  poeUprlMt  Mllman 
(So  nadj  to  kUl  nun). 

Or  SoutlMy  or  Barrow.* 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Keats's  poetry,  or  principles  of 
poetry,  or  of  his  abuse  of  Pone ;  but,  as  he 
IS  d«ui,  omit  otf  that  is  said  about  him  in  any 
MSS.of  mine,  or  publication.  His  Hyperion 
is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep  his  name. 
I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  wrote  the  article ; 
—  you  Review  people  have  no  more  right  to 
kill  than  any  other  footpads.  However,  he 
who  would  die  of  an  article  >  in  a  Review 
would  probably  have  died  of  something  else 
equally  trivial.  The  same  thing  nearly  ban. 
pened  to  Kirke  White,  who  died  afterwaros 
of  a  consumption.  * 


IP' 


John  Keata,  who  waa  killed  off  I7  one  crlUqne, 
Jiut  aa  he  really  firomiaed  lomeUiIng  great, 

If  not  tntelUglble,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  goda  oflats. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  luppoaed  to  ipeak. 
Poor  fellow  1  HIa  waa  an  untoward  Arte  \ 

'TU  itrange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 

Should  let  itcelf  be  snuff 'd  out  tqr  an  artlde.** 

Ikm  Jwm,  e.  xi.  it.  flO.] 

s  There  had  been,  a  short  tima  before,  performed  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin  a  spectacle  ftnmdedon  the  Poem  of  Lalla 
Bookh,  in  whldi  the  preeent  Emperor  of  Russia  per- 
gooated  Feramors,  and  tl>e  Bmpreaa  Leila  Bookh. 

s  [**  Rochester  had  interest  enough  to  have  Settle's  *Em- 
preuof  Morocco '  first  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court ;  an  honour  which  had  heverbeen 
paid  to  any  of  Dryden*s  compositions,  howerer  more 
Justly  entitled  to  it,  both  from  faitrinsic  merit,  and  by  the 
author's  situation  as  poetlaureat  Rochester  contributed 
a  prologue  upon  this  brilliant  occasion,  to  add  stUI  more 
grace  to  Settle's  triumph."— SibWalteb  Scott:  Pro$e 
Wartta,  voL  L  p.  157.] 

«  [The  following  Is  the  passage  in  BUiAwood : » **  We 


Lnm  MS.       TO  MR.  MOOEB. 


1.= 


"  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter, 
though  but  briefly,  to  the  part  to  whidi  yoa 
refer  merely  saying, '  damn  the  controversy  ;* 
and  quoting  some  verses  of  George  Colman's, 
not  as  allusive  to  vou,  but  to  the  di^utants. 
Did  you  receive  this  letter  ?  It  imports  me 
to  know  that  our  letters  are  not  intercepted 
or  mislaid. 

"  Your  Berlin  diama*  is  an  honour,  un- 
known since  the  days  of  Elkanah  Settle, 
whose  'Empress  of  Morocco*  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Court  ladies,  which  was,  as 
Johnson  says,  *  the  last  blast  of  inflammation* 
to  poor  Dryden,  who  could  not  bear  it,  and 
fell  foul  of  Settle  without  mercy  or  mode- 
ration, on  account  of  that  and  a  nrontispiece, 
which  he  dared  to  put  before  his  play.' 

**  Was  not  your  showing  the  BlemonuMla 
to  *  *  somewhat  perilous  ?  Is  there  not  a 
facetious  allusion  or  two  which  might  as  wefl 
be  reserved  for  posterity  ? 

*«  I  know  Schlq^  well— that  la  to  say,  I 
have  met  him  occasionally  at  CopeL  Ishenot 
also  touched  l^htly  in  the  Memoranda  ?  In 
a  review  of  Childe  Harold,  Canto  4th,  three 
years  ago,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  they 
quote  some  stanzas  of  an  elegy  of  Schlegel's 
on  Rome,  from  which  they  say  that  I  a^gAI 
have  taken  some  ideas.**  I  give  you  my 
honour  that  I  never  saw  it  ezcq>t  in  tlwt 
criticism,  which  gives,  I  think,  three  or  four 
stanzas,  sent  them  (they  say)  for  the  nonce 
by  a  correspondent  —  perhaps  hhnself,  Tlie 
fiiict  is  easily  proved  ;  for  I  don't  understand 
Gennan,  and  there  was,  I  believe,  no  trans- 
lation — at  least,  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 


had  lately  sent  to  us  a  translation  of  an  Elegy  by  VnUan 
Augustua  Schlegel,  from  whidi  our  correspondept  aop- 
poees  Lord  Byron  has  borrowed  not  a  Ilttlo  of  die  qiixlt, 
and  even  of  the  expressions,  of  the  Iburth  canto.  We 
cannot,  we  must  oonlhss,  obeerre  any  thing  BBor« 
such  ooinddenoes  as  might  Tory  well  be  espected 
two  great  poets  contemplating  the  same  aceoe. 
opening  of  the  German  poem  appears  to  ua  to  be 
striking;  but  the  whole  is  pitched  In  an  eleginc 
Lord  Byron  handles  the  same  topics  with  tiio 
power  <tf  a  tragedian : — 

"  Trust  not  the  smiling  welcome  Borne  can  give. 

With  her  green  Aelda,  and  her  unspotted  sky  ; 
Parthenope  hath  taught  thee  how  to  live. 

Let  Rome,  Imperial  Rome,  now  teach  to  dls. 
'T  Is  true,  the  land  Is  Adr  aa  land  may  be ; 

One  radiant  canopy  of  asure  lies 
O'er  the  Seren  Hills  fiir  downward  to  tiie  aea. 

And  upward  where  yon  Sabine  heights  arlae ; 
Yet  sorrowlbl  and  sad,  I  wend  my  way 

Through  this  long  ruined  Ubyrlnth,  alone 
Bach  echo  whispers  of  the  dder  day, 

I  see  a  monument  in  erery  stone." —Vol.  UL  p.  SOS.] 
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ever  heard  of,  or  saw,  either  translation  or . 
original. 

**  I  remember  hanring  some  talk  with  Schle- 
gel  about  Alfieri,  whose  merit  he  denies.  He 
was  also  wroth  about  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Goethe,  which  was  sharp  enough,  to  be 
sure.  He  went  about  sayui|g,  too,  of  the 
French  —  *I  meditate  a  terrible  vengeance 
a^unst  the  French  —  I  will  prove  th^  M o- 
liere  is  no  poet. '  i 

'*  I  don*t  see  why  you  should  talk  of '  de- 
clining. '    When  I  saw  you,  you  looked  thin- 
ner, and  yet  younger,  than  you  did  when  we 
parted  several  years  before.    You  may  rely 
upon  this  as  fact.    If  it  were  not,  I  should  say 
nothing,  for  I  would  rather  not  say  unpleasant 
pertonal  things  to  any  one — but,  as  it  was 
the  pleasant  truth,  I  teU  it  you.    If  you  had 
led  my  life,  indeed,  changing  dimiUies  and 
connections — thbudng  yourself  with  fitting 
and  purgatives — besides  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  vulture  passions,  and  a  very  bad  temper 
besides,  you  mi^t  talk  in  this  way — but 
you  t  I  know  no  man  who  looks  so  weU  for 
his  years,  or  who  deserves  to  look  better 
and  to  be  better,  in  all  respects.    You  are  a 
*  *  *,  and,  what  is  perhaps  better  for  your 
friends,  a  good  feUow.     So  don't  talk  of  d^ 
cay,  but  put  in  for  eighty,  as  you  well  may. 

"  I  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally 
about  these  unhappy  proscriptions  and  exiles, 
which  have  taken  place  here  on  account  of 
politics.  It  has  been  a  miserable  sight  to 
see  the  ffeneral  desolation  in  families.  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  for  them,  high  and  low,  by 
such  interest  and  means  as  I  possess  or  can 
brine  to  bear.  There  have  been  thousands 
of  these  proscriptions  within  the  last  month 
in  the  Exarchate,  or  (to  speak  modemly) 
the  ligations.  Yesterday,  too,  a  man  ^t 
his  back  broken,  in  extricating  a  dog  of  mine 
from  under  a  mill-wheeL  The  dog  was  killed, 
and  the  man  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  I 
was  not  present — it  happened  before  I  was 
up,  owing  to  a  stupid  boy  taking  the  dog  to 
bathe  in  a  dangerous  spot.  I  must,  of  course, 
provide  for  the  poor  fellow  while  he  lives, 
and  his  family,  if  he  dies.  I  would  ^adly 
have  given  a  much  greater  sum  than  that 
will  come  to  that  he  had  never  been  hurt 
Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  excuse  haste 
and  hot  weather.  *'  Yours,  Ac 

**  You  may  have  probably  seen  all  sorts  of 
attacks  upon  me  in  some  gazettes  in  Endand 
some  months  aso.  I  only  saw  them,  by  Mur- 
ray's bounty,  the  other  day.    They  call  me 


>  Thli  tturatt  has  beea  tlnoe  acted  upon ;— ttie  critic 
in  quefdon  hariiig,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  Fraoch 
Utenti,  pronoanoed  MoUtee  to  bo  a  **  terceitr." 


*  Plagiary,'  and  what  not  I  think  I  now,  in 
my  time,  have  been  accused  of  every  thing. 

"  I  have  not  given  you  details  of  little 
events  here ;  but  they  have  been  trying  to 
make  me  out  to  be  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  nothing  but  their  want  of  proofs  for  an 
^ng£i&  investigation  has  stopped  them.  Had 
it  been  a  poor  native,  the  suspicion  were 
eactoA,  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds. 

**  Why  don't  you  write  on  Napoleon  ?  I 
have  no  spirits,  nor  '  estro '  to  do  so.  His 
overthrow,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  blow 
on  the  head  to  me.  Since  that  period,  we 
have  been  the  slaves  of  fools.  Excuse  this 
long  letter.  Ecco  a  translation  literal  of  a 
French  qngram* 

**  Egle*  beauty  and  poeC»  haa  too  little  erimei. 
She  makes  her  owa  Cmso,  and  doea  aormake  her  rhjmet. 

'^  I  am  going  to  ride,  having  been  warned 
not  to  ride  in  a  particular  part  of  the  forest 
on  account  of  the  ultra^htidans. 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to 
England,  and  of  our  Journal  ?  I  would  have 
published  the  two  plays  in  it  —  two  or  three 
scenes  per  number —and  indeed  all  of  mine 
in  it.  If  you  went  to  England,  I  would  do 
so  still." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Shelley,  who  had 
now  fixed  his  residence  at  Pisa,  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Byron,  earnestly  requesting 
to  see  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Ravenna  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  letters,  written  durins 
his  stay  with  his  noble  firiend,  wfll  be  read 
with  that  double  feeling  of  interest  which  is 
always  sure  to  be  excited  in  hearing  one  man 
of  genius  express  his  opinions  of  another. 

**  Bavenna,  Augoft  7. 1891. 

"  I  arrived  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
sat  up  talking  with  Lord  Byron  until  five 
this  morning  :  I  then  went  to  sleep,  and  now 
awake  at  eleven  ;  and  having  despatched  my 
breakfast  as  quick  as  possible,  mean  to  devote 
the  interval  until  twelve^  when  the  post  de- 
parts, to  you. 

**  Lord  Byron  is  verr  well,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me.  He  nas  in  fiict  completely 
recovered  his  health,  and  lives  a  life  totally 
the  reverse  of  that  which  he  led  at  Venice. 
He  has  a  pennanent  sort  of  liaison  with  the 
Contessa  Ouicdoli,  who  is  now  at  Florence, 
and  seems  fiom  her  letters  to  be  a  verjr 
amiable  woman.  She  is  waiting  there  until 
something  shall  be  decided  as  to  their  emi- 
gration to  Switzerland  or  stay  in  Italy,  which 
IS  yet  undetermined  on  either  side.  She 
was  compelled  to  esa4>e  from  the  Papal 
territory  in  great  haste,  as  measures  had 
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ftlresdy  been  taken  to  place  her  in  a  convent* 
where  she  would  have  been  nnrrientinglj 
cQofined  for  life.  The  oppreaeion  of  the 
marriage  contract  aa  exiating  in  the  lawa  and 
opinioQi  of  Italy,  though  Use  freouently  ex* 
erased,  b  far  severer  than  that  or  Bngland. 

**  Lord  Bjpon  had  aknoet  deatroved  him- 
self at  Venice.  His  state  of  debility  was 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  digest  any  food : 
he  was  consumed  by  hectic  fever,  ana  would 
speedily  have  perished  but  for  this  attach* 
roent,  which  reclaimed  him  from  the  excesaes 
into  which  he  threw  himself^  from  careless* 
ness  and  |>ride,  rather  than  taste.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  is  now  quite  well,  and  immerMd 
in  politics  and  literature.  He  has  eiven  me 
a  number  of  the  most  interesting  details  on 
the  former  sul^ect ;  but  we  will  not  speak  of 
them  in  a  letter.  Fletcher  b  here,  and  —  as 
if,  like  a  shadow,  he  waxed  and  waned  with 
the  substance  of  his  master — has  also  revived 
his  good  looks,  and  from  amidst  the  unsea- 
sonable grey  hairs,  a  fresh  harvest  of  flaxen 
locks  has  put  forth. 

**  We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and 
such  matters  last  n^t ;  and,  as  usual,  dtflered 
—'  and  1  think  more  than  ever.  He  affects 
to  patronise  a  system  of  criticism  fit  only  for 
the  production  of  mediocrity ;  and  although 
all  his  finer  poems  and  passages  have  been 
produced  in  defiance  of  this  systein,  yet  I 
recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  the 
Doge  of  Venice  ;  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit 
his  future  efforts,  however  ereat  they  may  be, 
unless  he  gets  rid  of  it.  I  have  read  only 
parts  of  it,  or  rather  he  himself  read  them  to 
me,  and  gave  me  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

*'  Rareona,  Augutt  15. 1831. 

"  We  ride  out  in  the  evening  through  the 
pine  forests  which  divide  the  city  from  the 
sea.  Our  way  of  life  is  thii,  and  I  have  ac- 
commodated myself  to  it  without  much  di£B.- 
culty :  —  Lord  Byron  gets  up  at  two  — 
breakfiists  —  we  talk,  read,  &c.  until  six  — 
then  we  ride  at  eight,  and  after  dmner  sit 
talking  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  I 
get  up  at  twelve,  and  am  now  devoting  the 
mterval  between  my  rising  and  his  to  you. 

"  Lord  Byron  is  greatly  improved  in  every 
respect — in  genius,  m  temper,  in  moral  views, 
in  nealth  and  happiness.  His  connection 
with  La  Ouiccioli  nas  been  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  him.  He  lives  in  considerable 
splendour,  but  within  his  income,  which  is 
now  about  four  thousand  a  year,  one  thou- 
sand of  which  he  devotes  to  purposes  of 
charity.  He  has  had  mischievous  passions, 
but  these  he  seems  to  have  subdued ;  and 
he  is  becoming,  what  he  should  be,  a  virtuous 
man.    The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 


^^ 


politics  of  Italy,  and  the  actions  lie  pcrfinmed 
u  consequence  of  it,  are  subjects  not  fit  to 
be  written*  but  are  soch  aa  will  del^t  and 
surprise  you. 

"  He  IS  not  yet  decided  to  go  to  Switaer- 
Umd«  a  place,  mdeed,  little  fitted  tor  fahn: 
the  gossip  and  the  cabals  of  those  Ai^irt#H 
ooteriea  would  torment  him  as  they  did  be- 
fore, and  mi^t  exasperate  him  into  a  re- 
lapse  of  libertmism,  which,  he  aaya,  he  phu^ed 
into  not  firom  taste,  but  from  despair.  La 
Quicdoli  and  her  brother  (who  is  Losd  By- 
ron'a  friend  and  confidant,  and  acquiesces 
perfectly  in  her  connectioo  with  him)  wi^ 
to  go  to  Hwitaerland,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
merely  firom  the  novelty  and  pleaaure  of  tra- 
velling. Lord  Byron  prtiTers  Tuscany  or 
Lucca,  and  ia  tiying  to  persuade  dicm  to 
adopt  his  views.  He  has  made  imt  write  a 
long  letter  to  her  to  engi^  her  to  remain. 
An  odd  thing  enougjh  for  an  utter  atmi^er 
to  write  on  sulgects  of  the  utmost  delicacy 
to  his  fiMnd*s  mistress — but  it  aeema  des- 
tined that  I  am  always  to  have  aome  active 
part  in  every  body's  allhirs  whom  Inppronch. 
I  have  set  down,  in  tame  Italnn,  the  stroi^ 
est  reasons  I  can  thbk  of  against  the  Swiss 
emigration.  To  tdl  you  the  touth,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  accept  as  my  fee  his  esta- 
blishment in  Tuscany.  Ravenna  is  a  mise- 
rable place  :  the  people  are  barbarous  and 
wild,  and  their  hm^uage  the  most  infernal 
fotoit  that  you  can  unagine.  He  would  be 
m  every  respect  better  among  the  Tusons. 
^  **  He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  unpub- 
lished cantos  of  Don  Juan,  which  is  asto- 
nishingly fine.  It  sets  him  not  only  above, 
but  fer  above  all  the  poets  of  the  day.  Every 
word  has  the  stamp  of  immortality.  This 
canto  is  in  a  style  (but  totally  free  from  in- 
delicacy, and  sustained  with  mcredible  ease 
and  power)  like  the  end  of  the  second  canto : 
there  is  not  a  word  which  the  most  r^ 
assertor  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  could 
desire  to  be  cancelled  :  it  fiilfils,  in  a  certain 
degree,  what  I  have  long  preached, — of  pro- 
ducing something  wholly  new,  and  relative 
to  the  age,  and  yet  surpassingly  beautifiil.  >  It 
may  be  vanity,  but  1  think  I  see  the  trace  of 
my  earnest  exhortations  to  hun,  to  create 
something  wholly  new.    •        *        *        • 

"  I  am  sure,  if  I  asked,  it  would  not  be 
refused ;  yet  there  is  something  in  me  *^»t 
makes  it  impossible.  Lord  Byron  and  I  are 
excellent  fiiends ;  and  were  I  reduced  to  po- 
verty, or  were  I  a  writer  who  had  no  chum 
to  a  higher  station  than  I  possess,  or  did  I 


II 


>  [TiM  Canto  Uiiu  wvmlr  wtloglied  ww  Uw  fifth ; 
which  WM  eooelnded  at  Barenna  la  October  I8i0,bnl 
waa  not  pahUahod  tUl  tho  doaa  of  tfao  joar  18S1.] 
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possess  a  hieher  than  I  deserve,  we  should 

appear  in  aU  thinss  as  such,  and  I  would 

freely  ask  him  any  favour.     Such  is  not  now 

the  case :  the  demon  of  mistrust  and  of  pride 

lurks  between  two  persons  in  our  situation, 

II  poisoning  the  freedom  of  our  intercourse. 

This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one,  which  we 

must  pay  for  being  human.   I  think  the  fiuilt 

is  not  on  my  side ;  nor  is  it  likely,  —  I  beinff 

the  weaker.     I  hope  that  in  the  next  world 

these  things  will  be  better  managed.    What 

is  passing  in  the  heart  of  another  rarely 

escapes  the  observation  of  one  who  is  a  strict 

anatomist  of  his  own.        «        •        • 

"  Lord  Byron  here  has  splendid  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  of  Count  Ghncdoli,  who 
is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Italy.  She  is 
divorced,  with  an  allowance  of  twelve  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year ;  —  a  miserable  pittance 
firom  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  a  year.  There  sre  two  monkeys, 
five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and  ten  horses,  all  of 
whom  (except  the  horses)  walk  about  the 
house  like  the  masters  of  it.  Tita,  the  V&* 
nedan,  is  here,  and  operates  as  mv  valet^a 
fine  fellow,  with  a  produiious  black  beard, 
who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people,  and  is 
the  most  good-natured-looking  fellow  I  ever 
saw. 


**  W«lii«tdajp  RorHma. 

'*  I  told  you  I  had  written,  by  Lord  By- 
ron's desire,  to  La  Guiccioli,  to  dissuade  her 
and  hei^  fiumly  from  Switzerland.  Her  an- 
swer is  this  moment  arrived,  and  my  repr&> 
sentation  seems  to  have  reconciled  uiem  to 
the  unfitness  of  the  step.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  letter,  full  of  all  the  fine  things  she  says 
she  has  heard  of  me,  is  this  request,  which  I 
transcribe :  — '  Signore,  la  vostra  bont&  mi 
fa  ardita  di  chiedervi  un  fitvore  ;  me  1o  ac- 
corderete  voi  ?  iSTon  partite  da  Ravenna  senza 
Milord,*  Of  course,  being  now,  by  all  the 
laws  of  kniffhthood,  captive  to  a  lady's  re- 
quest, I  shaJl  only  be  at  libertyon  my  parole 
undl  Lord  Byron  is  settled  at  Pisa.  1  shall 
reply,  of  course,  that  the  boon  is  granted  ; 
and  that  if  Lord  Byron  is  reluctant  to  quit 
Ravenna  after  I  have  made  arrangements 
for  recdvins  him  at  Pisa,  I  am  bound  to 
place  m;^selfin  the  same  situation  as  now,  to 
assail  hun  with  importunities  to  rejoin  her. 
Of  this  there  is  fortunately  no  need  ;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fear  that 
this  chivalric  submission  of  mine  to  the  great 
general  laws  of  antique  courtesy,  against 
which  I  never  rebel,  and  which  is  my  re- 
ligion, should  interfere  with  my  soon  return- 
ing, and  long  remaining  with  you,  dear  girl. 
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**  We  ride  out  every  evening  as  usual,  and 
practise  pistol-shooting  at  a  pumpkin,  and  I 
am  not  sorry  to  observe  that  I  spproach  to- 
wards my  noble  firiend's  exactness  of  aim.  I 
have  the  greatest  trouble  to  get  away ;  and 
Lord  Bvron,  as  a  reason  for  my  stay,  has 
urged,  that  without  either  me  or  the  Ouic- 
doli,  he  will  certainly  fidl  into  his  old  habits. 
I  then  talk,  and  he  listens  to  reason ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  he  is  too  well  aware  of 
the  terrible  and  degrading  consequences  of 
his  former  mode  of  life,  to  be  in  danger  fi*om 
the  short  interval  of  temptation  that  will  be 
lefkhim." 


Lbttb  4a.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"RaTenna,  Aafott  10. 1831. 

**  Your  conduct  to  Mr.  Moore  is  certainly 
very  handsome ;  and  I  would  not  say  so  if 
I  could  help  it,  for  you  are  not  at  present 
by  any  means  in  my  good  graces. 

**  With  regard  to  additions,  &c.  there  is  a 
Journal  which  I  kept  in  1814  which  you 
may  ask  him  for ;  also  a  Journal  which  you 
must  eet  fi'om  Mrs.  Lei^h,  of  my  journey  in 
the  ^ps,  which  contams  all  the  germs  of 
Manfireid.  I  have  also  kept  a  snuQl  Diary 
here  for  a  few  months  last  winter,  which  I 
would  send  you,  and  any  continuation.  You 
would  easy  find  access  to  all  my  papers  and 
letters,  and  do  not  neglect  tint  (in  case  of  acci- 
dents) on  account  of  the  mass  of  confusion 
in  which  they  are  ;  for  out  of  that  chaos  of 
papers  you  will  find  some  curious  ones  of 
mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If 
circumstances,  however  (which  is  almost  im- 
possible), made  me  ever  consent  to  a  publi- 
cation in  my  lifetime,  vou  would  in  that 
case,  I  suppose,  make  Moore  some  advance, 
in  proportion  to  the  likelihood  or  non-likeli- 
hood of  success.  You  are  both  sure  to  sur- 
vive me,  however. 

"You  must  also  have  firom  Mr. Moore 
the  correspondence  between  me  and  Ladv  B., 
to  whom  1  offered  the  sight  of  all  which  re« 
gards  herself  in  these  papers.  This  is  im- 
portant. He  has  her  letter,  and  a  copy  of 
my  answer.  I  would  rather  Moore  edited 
me  than  another. 

**  I  sent  you  Valpy's  letter  to  decide  for 
yoursdf,  and  8tockdale*s  to  amuse  you.  / 
am  always  loyal  with  you,  as  I  was  in  Oalig- 
nani's  affair,  and  you  with  me — now  and 
then. 

"  I  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  very 
creditable  to  him,  and  you,  and  me. 

"Yours  ever." 
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UmtiUL       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTMUM,  Aogiul  16.  IMl. 

"I  regret  that  Holmes  can't  or  won't 
come :  it  ia  rather  shabby,  as  I  was  alwajrs 
▼erjr  civil  and  punctual  with  him.  But  he  is 
but  one  *  *  more.  One  meets  with  none 
else  among  the  English. 

"  I  wait  the  prooft  of  the  M8S.  with  pro- 
per impatience. 

"  So  you  have  published,  or  mean  to  pub- 
lish, the  new  Juans  ?  Ar*n't  you  afraid  of 
the  Constitutional  Assassination  of  Bridge 
Street?  When  first  I  saw  the  name  of 
Mumw,  I  thought  it  had  been  yours  ;  but 
was  solaced  by  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is 
an  attomeo,  and  that  you  are  not  one  of  that 
atrocious  crew. 

"  I  am  in  an'eat  discomfort  about  the  pn^ 
bable  war,  and  with  my  trustees  not  gettmg 
me  out  of  the  funds.  If  the  funds  break,  it 
is  my  intention  to  go  upon  the  highway. 
All  Uie  other  English  professions  are  at  pr^ 
sent  so  ungentlemanfy  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  follow  them,  tliat  open  robbing  is 
the  only  fair  resource  left  to  a  man  of  any 
principles ;  it  is  even  honest,  in  comparison, 
by  beuig  undisguised. 

"  I  wrote  to  vou  by  last  post,  to  say  that 
you  had  done  tne  handsome  thing  by  Moore 
and  the  Memoranda.  You  are  very  good  as 
times  go,  and  would  probably  be  still  better 
but  for  the  'march  or  events'  (as  Napoleon 
called  it),  which  won't  permit  any  body  to 
be  better  than  they  should  be. 

"  Love  to  Oifford.    Betieve  me,  &c. 

''P.  S.^I  restore  Smith's  letter,  whom 
thank  for  his  good  opinion.  Is  the  bust  by 
Thorwaldsen  arrived  ?  " 


I  Om  of  tha  cliargM  ofpUglailMn  brought  agalnit  him 
bf  some  icrlbblen  of  the  dij  wu  founded  (m  I  hare 
alraady  otoerred  In  the  early  pert  of  thle  work)  on  Ida 
herlnc  lougfat  In  the  autbentle  reoorde  of  reel  afaipwraeke 
those  meterlele  out  of  which  he  has  worked  hb  own 
powerftal  deacrlption  to  the  leoond  canto  of  Don  Joan. 
With  as  much  Juitlce  might  the  Italian  anthor,  (Galeani, 
If  I  reooUect  right,)  who  wrote  a  Diicoune  on  the 
MlUtary  Sdenoe  dli|Aafed  by  Tano  hi  his  Rattles,  hare 
reproadied  that  poet  with  the  soareet  fhim  which  he 
drew  hie  knowledge:— with  as  modi  Justice  might 
Pv^Mgur  and  Segrals,  who  haTe  pointed  out  the  same 
merit  in  Homer  and  VlrgU,  have  withheld  their  praise 
because  the  science  on  which  this  merit  was  founded 
must  have  been  derived  by  the  skill  and  Industry  of  theee 
poets  from  others. 

80  little  was  Tasso  ashamed  o^  those  casual  imitatiops 
of  other  poets  which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarism, 
that,  in  his  Commentary  on  his  right  he  takes  pains  to 
point  out  and  avow  whatever  coincidences  of  this  khid 
occur  in  his  own  verses. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  one 


CHAPTER  XLVL 
1821. 

BATBNNA.  —  LSTTSmS     TO     MmtKAT     AND 
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BIOGBAPHT.  —  LBTTBB  TO  ULDT  BTBON. 
—  THB  VISION  OP  JUDOMBNT. 

Lnm  445.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


"Enclosed  are  the  two 
With  reeard  to  the  charaes  about  the  shm- 
wreck,  Ithink  that  I  told  both  you  aad  Ifr. 
Hobhouse,  years  ago,  that  there  was  not  a 
tingle  dreunutanee  of  it  not  taken  firom  fid; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  nngle  shipwreck,  but 
all  from  actual  frets  of  different  wrecks.  < 
Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  my 
own,  or  from  people  I  knew.  Bv  the  way, 
much  of  the  description  of  the  fiarutwne^  m 
Canto  third,  is  taken  from  Tui^t  Sr\^pofi 
(pray  note  tkit),  and  the  rest  from  my  own 
observation.  Remember,  I  never  meant  to 
conceal  this  at  all,  and  have  only  not  stated 
it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  prefiice  nor 
name  to  it.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  this  statement,  do  so  in  your  own  way. 
/  laugh  at  such  charges,  convinced  that  no 
writer  ever  borrowed  less,  or  made  his  ma- 
terials more  his  own.  Much  is  coinddeace : 
for  instance.  Lady  Morgan  (in  a  resilly  exw 


single  instance,  where  a  thought  that  had  lain  partite 
indistinctly  In  Byron's  memory  sinoe  hie  youth,  eonss 
out  so  fanprored  and  brightened  as  to  be,  by  every  right 
of  genius,  his  own.  In  the  Two  Nolde  g*»»Trrnii  of 
Beaumoot  and  Fletdier  (a  play  to  whidi  the  pietum 
of  passlooato  fHendshIp,  delineated  In  the  rharecliiis  ef 
Palimon  and  Ardte,  would  be  sure  to  dnw  the  Mten- 
tion  of  Byron  In  his  boyhood^  we  tad  the  lUlowliw 


"Oh 

Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twine  of 
Ours  arms  again,  andySfsl  oiwjiiry  Aorvce 


n 


Out  of  this  somewhat  fbreed  •halle,  by  a  Jodidona 
transposition  of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  ■ubetitotton 
of  the  more  deSnite  word  *■  wairee**  Itar  **  seas,"  the  deer 
noble  thought  to  one  of  the  cantos  of  Chllde  Harold  has 
been  produced — 


i( 


Onee  more  upon  the  watera  I  yet  onoe 
And  the  waves  bound  bennafh  me,  as  a 
That  knows  his  rider." 
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ceUeni  book,  I  assure  you,  on  Italv)  caOs 
Venice  an  ocean  Borne:  I  have  the  yerj 
same  expression  in  Foscari,  and  yet  you 
know  that  the  play  was  written  months  ago, 
and  sent  to  England !  the  *  Italy'  I  received 
only  on  the  16tn  instant. 

*'  Your  friend,  like  the  public,  is  not  aware, 
that  my  dramatic  simplicity  is  Uut&nufy 
Greek,  and  must  continue  so:  no  reform 
ever  succeeded  at  first,  i  I  admire  the  old 
English  dramatists ;  but  this  is  (]uite  another 
field,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  theirs.  I 
want  to  make  a  regular  English  drama,  no 
nuitter  whether  for  the  stage  or  not,  which  is 
not  my  object,  — but  a  menUU  iheaire. 

"  Yours. 

"P.  8.  —  Can*t  accept  your  courteous 
offer. 

\ 

*•  For  OrftMrdnd  te  Waldagmw 
You  give  much  mora  than  me  joa  gsrs  t 
Which  it  not  lUrij  to  beharo. 

My  Momgr. 

**  BeainM  If  a  Uto  dog,  *tb  said, 
B«  worth  a  Uon  birly  qwd, 
A  U9e  lord  muit  be  worth  two  dead. 

My  Murray. 

**  And  il^  as  the  opinkm  goes, 
Veno  bath  a  better  tale  than  proaa— 
Certea,  I  ihould  hare  mora  than  thoae. 

My  Murray. 

*'  But  now  this  shegk  Ii  nearly  eramm'd. 
So,  it  pom  wOt  I  ■ha*n*t  be  ibamm'd. 
And  If  you  womX — jmi  may  be  damn'd. 

My  Murray. 

"These  matters  must  be  arranged  with 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  my  trustee, 
and  a  man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state 
all  your  mercantfle  reasons,  which  you  might 
not  like  to  state  to  me  personally,  such  as 
'heavy  season'  —  'flat  public'  —  'don't  go 
off"*  — '  Lordship  writes  too  much ' — '  won't 
take  advice ' — '  declining  popularity' — '  de- 
duction for  the  trade'  —  'make  very  little' 
— '  generally  lose  by  him ' — '  pirated  edition' 
— '  foreign  edition '  — '  severe  criticisms,' 
&c,  with  other  hints  and  howls  for  an  oration, 
which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an  orator,  to 
answer. 

"  You  can  also  state  them  more  fireely  to  a 
third  person,  as  between  you  and  me  they 
could  only  produce  some  smart  postscripts, 
which  would  not  adorn  our  mutual  archives. 

"I  am  sorry  for  the  Queen,  and  that's 
more  than  you  are. 

••  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"  Btron." 


1  **  No  man  erer  rote/*  layi  Pope,  '*  to  any 
perfectfcm  In  writing,  but  throu^  obttfaiacy  and  i 
?eterate  ratolutlon  againat  the  ill  aam  of  mankind. 


of 
tai- 


Lsnn  446.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  RaTenna,  Augurt  S4.  mi. 

"  Yours  of  the  5th  only  yesterday,  while 
I  had  letters  of  the  8th  fit>m  London.  Doth 
the  post  dabble  into  our  letters  ?  Whatever 
agreement  you  make  with  Murray,  if  satis- 
fiictory  to  you^  must  be  so  to  me.  There 
need  be  no  scruple,  because,  thouj^  I  used 
sometimes  to  buflbon  to  mysdf,  loving  a 
quibble  as  well  as  the  barbarian  himself 
(  Shakspeare,  to  wit)  — '  that,  like  a  Spartan, 
I  would  sell  my  ^  as  dearly  as  possiole  *  — 
it  never  was  my  mtention  to  turn  it  to  per- 
sonal pecuniary  account,  but  to  bequeatn  it 
to  a  friend — yourself —  in  the  event  of  sur- 
vivorship. I  anticipated  that  period,  because 
wehappened  to  meet,  and  lurged  you  to  make 
what  was  possible  now  by  it,  for  reasons 
which  are  oDvious.  It  has  been  no  possible 
privation  to  me,  and  therefore  does  not  require 
the  acknowledgments  you  mention.  So,  for 
God's  sake,  don't  consider  it  like  •  *  • 

"By  the  way,  when  you  write  to  Lady 
Morgan,  will  you  thank  her  for  her  handsome 
speeches  in  her  book  about  my  books  ?  I  do 
not  know  her  address.  Her  work  is  fearless 
and  excellent  on  the  subject  of  Italy  —  prav 
tell  her  so  —  and  I  know  the  countiy.  I 
wish  she  had  fidien  in  with  me,  I  could  have 
told  her  a  thin^  or  two  that  would  have  con* 
firmed  her  positions. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  with  Murray, 
who  seems  to  value  dead  lords  more  than 
live  ones.  I  have  just  sent  him  the  following 
answer  to  a  proposition  of  his, 

**  For  Orlbrd  and  for  Waldegnve,  Ae. 

"  The  argument  of  the  above  is,  that  he 
wanted  to  '  stint  me  of  my  sizings,'  as  Lear 
says,  —  that  is  to  say,  not  to  propose  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  an  extravagant  poem,  as 
is  becoming.  Pkuy  take  his  guineas,  by  all 
means  —  /  taiipht  him  that  He  made  me 
a  filthy  ofiisr  ot  pounds  once ;  but  I  told  him 
that,  like  physicians,  poets  must  be  dealt 
with  in  guineas,  as  being  the  only  advantage 
poets  could  have  in  the  association  with  them, 
as  votaries  of  Apollo.  I  write  to  you  in 
hurry  and  bustle,  which  I  will  expound  in 
my  next. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  —  You  mention  something  of  an 
attomev  on  his  way  to  me  on  legal  business. 
I  have  nad  no  warning  of  such  an  i^parition. 
What^  can  the  fellow  want  ?  I  have  some 
lawsuits  and  business,  but  have  not  heard 
of  any  thing  to  put  me  to  the  expense  of  a 
iraveume  lawyer.  They  do  enough,  in  that 
way,  at  nome. 

"  Ah,  poor  Queen  I  But  perhi4ps  it  is  for 
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the  best,  if  Herodotus's  anecdote  is  to  be 
believed. 

*'  Remember  me  to  any  friendly  Angles  of 
our  mutual  acouaintance.  What  are  you 
doing  ?  Here  I  hare  had  myhands  luU  with 
tyrants  and  their  victims.  There  never  was 
such  oppression,  even  in  Ireland,  scarcely  I* 


Urm  447.       TO  MB.  MURBJLT. 


EMf\ 


n,  isii. 

**I  have  recdved  the  Juans,  which  are 
printed  so  tmrdeitfy,  especially  the  fifth  canto, 
as  to  be  disgraceml  to  me,  and  not  creditable 
to  you.  It  reallv  must  be  gone  over  again 
witn  the  manuscnptf  the  errors  are  so  gross  ; 
—  words  added  —  changed  —  so  as  to  make 
cacophony  and  nonsense.  You  have  been 
careless  of  this  poem  because  some  of  your 
squad  don't  anprove  of  it ;  but  I  tell  you 
that  it  will  be  long  before  you  see  any  thing 
half  so  good  as  poetry  or  writing.  Upon 
what  principle  have  you  omitted  the  note  on 
Bacon  and  Voltaire  ?  and  one  of  the  con- 
cluding stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  ?  because 
it  ended,  I  suppose,  with  — 

**  And  do  not  link  two  vtituoiu  foolt  tat  lUo 
Into  that  moral  emlMir,  nun  and  wife  ? 

**  Now,  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will 
not  permit  any  hiunan  being  to  take  such 
liberties  with  my  writings  b^Mnise  I  am  ab- 
sent. I  desire  the  omissions  to  be  replaced 
(except  the  stanza  on  Semiramis) — parti- 
cularly the  stanza  upon  the  Turkish  mar- 
riages ;  and  I  re<|uest  that  the  whole  be  care- 
fauy  gone  over  with  the  MS. 

"  I  never  saw  such  stuff  as  is  printed  :  — 
QuUeyaz  instead  of  Gu/5eyaz,  &c.  Are  you 
aware  that  Oulbejraz  is  a  real  name,  and  the 
other  nonsense?  I  copied  the  Cantos  out 
carefully,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse,  as  the 
printer  read,  or  at  least  prinis,  the  MS.  of  the 
plays  without  error. 

*'  If  you  have  no  feeling  for  your  own  re- 
putation, pray  have  some  little  for  mine.  I 
nave  read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell 
you,  it  is  poetry.  Your  little  envious  knot 
of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they  please  : 
time  will  snow  that  I  am  not  in  this  instance 
mistaken. 

"Desire  my  friend  Hobhouse  to  correct 
the  press,  especially  of  the  last  canto,  from 
the  manuscnpt  as  it  is.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  one  out  of  one's  senses  to  see  the  in- 


1  [•«  •  Godira,*  mj  the  rerlewen,  **  If  •  tneeeMAil 
Imitation  of  the  new  Whiitlecraft  ttyie ;  we  think,  how- 
ever, that  with  much  of  the  initinctiTe  delicacf  and 
natire  gentility  of  the  poet  of '  Gyget,'  the  author  has  not 
succeeded  in  handling  hU  suhject  with  the  lame  dex- 
terity and  decorum ;  and  If  our  literature  if  to  be  di«- 


femal  torture  of  words  from  the  or^inaL 
For  instance  the  line  — 


*  And  pair  their  rhjmcs  as  Venoi  yokca  bar  dovM'- 

is  printed^- 

**  And  prtim  their  rhynoa,  kc 

Also  'precarious  *  for  preeockms  ;  '  and  duK 
line,  stanza  133.— 


**jMdAb$tnmg 
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Now  do  turn  to  the  manuscript  and  see  if  I 
ever  wrote  such  a  Gne :  it  is  not  verse, 

"  No  wonder  the  poem  should  fiul  Twhich, 
however,  it  won't,  you  will  see)  wim  such 
things  allowed  to  creep  about  it.  Replace 
what  is  omitted,  and  correct  what  is  so 
shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the  poem 
have  foir  play ;  and  I  fear  nothing. 

*'  I  see  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
Quarterly  a  strmiff  itchinij  to  assail  me  (see 
the  review  of  '  The  Etonian  *  >  )  ;  let  it,  and 
see  if  they  sha'n't  have  enough  of  it.  I  do 
not  allude  to  Giffbrd,  who  has  always  been 
my  friend,  and  whom  I  do  not  consider  as 
responsible  for  the  articles  written  by  others. 

"  You  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready. 
I  am  in  such  a  humour  about  this  printing 
of  Don  Juan  so  inaccurately,  that  I  must 
dose  this. 

"Yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  presume  tnat  you  have  not 
lost  the  staasxa  to  which  I  allude  ?  It  was 
sent  afterwards :  look  over  my  letters  and 
find  it." 
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>  Written  in  the  eoTolope  of  the  preeedlag  LoMmt. 
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"The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad 
humour,  but  not  without  provocation.  How- 
ever, let  it  (that  is,  the  bad  humour)  go  fix- 
little  ;  but  I  must  request  your  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  abuses  of  the  printer,  whicii  ou^t 
never  to  have  been  permitted.  You  forget 
that  all  the  fools  in  London  (the  chief  pur- 
chasers of  your  publications)  will  condemn 
in  me  the  stupidity  of  your  printer.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  notes  to  Canto  fifth, '  die  Adxi-  ■ 
aHe  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,'  instead  of  the 
Anatic  1 1  All  this  may  seem  little  to  you 
—  so  fine  a  gentleman  with  your  ministerial 
connections, — but  it  is  senous  tome,  who 
am  thousands  of  miles  off,  and  have  no  op- 
portunity of  not  proving  myself  the  fool  your 

graced  (ai  la  threatened)  by  the  publication  of  an  BogllBh 
PttceUe,  we  do  not  wiah  to  tee,  in  a  work  like  The  Btanten, 
any  thing  which  may,  in  the  moit  distant  degree^  remtaMl 
ui  of  fuch  compositions.**  —  Vol.  xxt.  p.  106.] 
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{irinter  makes  me,  except  your  pleasure  and 
eisure,  forsooth. 


M 


for 


The  gods  prosper  you,  and  forgire  you, 
I  catft* 


I^BTTsm  449.       TO  MB.  MOORE. 

■*  Bsranna,  September  8. 18S1. 

"By  Mr. Mawman  (a  paymaster  in  the 
corpfiy  in  which  jou  and  I  are  priyates)  I 
yesterday  expedited  to  your  address,  under 
cover  one,  two  paper  books,  containing  the 
GiaouT'Bsd,  and  a  thing  or  two.  It  won't 
ail  do  —  even  for  the  posthumous  public — 
but  extracts  from  it  may.  It  is  a  brief  and 
faithful  chronicle  of  a  month  or  so  —  parts 
of  it  not  yenr  discreet,  but  sufficiently  sin- 
cere. Bfr.  MAwman  saith  that  he  will,  in 
person  or  per  fiiend,  have  it  delivered  to  you 
m  your  Eiysian  fields. 

"  If  you  have  got  the  new  Juans,  recollect 
that  there  are  some  very  gross  printer's  blun- 
ders, particularly  in  the  fifth  canto,  —  such 
as  *  praise'  for  *  pair*  —  *  precarious'  for  *  pre- 
cocious'—  'Adriatic'  for  'Asiatic'  —  'case' 
for '  chase' — besides  gifts  of  additional  words 
and  syllables,  which  make  but  a  cacophonous 
rhythmus.  Put  the  pen  through  the  said,  as 
I  would  mine  through  Murray's  ears,  if  I  were 
alon^ide  him.  As  it  is,  I  have  sent  him  a 
ratthng  letter,  as  abusive  as  possible.  Though 
he  is  publisher  to  the  '  Board  of  Longitude,* 
he  is  m  no  danger  of  discovering  it. 

*'  I  am  packing  for  Pisa  —  but  direct  your 
letters  here,  till  nurther  notice. 

"  Yours  ever,  Ac." 

One  of  the  "  paper-books'*  mentioned  in 
this  letter  as  intrusted  to  Mr.  Mawman  for 
me,  contained  a  portion,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  of  a  prose  story,  re- 
lating the  adventures  of  a  young  Andalusian 
nobleman,  which  had  been  begun  by  him,  at 
Venice,  in  1817.  The  following  passage  is 
all  I  shall  extract  from  this  amusing  Frag- 
ment :  — 

.  **  A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very 
good  firiends,  and  a  few  days  after  she  set 
out  for  Arrason,  with  my  son,  on  a  visit  to 
her  father  and  mother.  1  did  not  accompany 
her  immediately,  having  been  in  Arragon 
before,  but  was  to  join  the  famfly  in  their 
Moorish  ch&teau  within  a  few  weeks. 

"During  her  journey  I  received  a  veiy 
affectionate  letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  ap- 
prising me  of  the  welfare  of  herself  and  my 
son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  ch&teau,  I  re- 
ceived another  still  more  afiectionate,  press- 
ing me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  fix>lish, 
tenns,  to  join  her  immediately.    As  I  was 
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preparing  to  set  out  fix>m  Seville,  I  received 
a  third  —  this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose 
di  Cardozo,  who  requested  me,  in  the  po- 
litest manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage.  I 
answered  him  with  ec^ual  politeness,  that  I 
would  do  no  such  thuuN  A  fourth  letter 
arrived  —  it  was  from  Donna  Josepha,  in 
which  she  informed  me  that  her  fathers  letter 
was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I  re- 
quested the  reason  by  return  of  post  —  she 
replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  eive  any  —  but  that  she  was  an  iiyured 
andexcellent  woman.  I  then  enquired  why 
she  had  written  to  me  the  two  preceding 
afibctionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to 
Arragon.  She  answered,  that  was  because 
she  believed  me  out  of  my  senses  —  that, 
being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself,  I  had  only 
to  set  out  on  this  joumev  alone,  and  makins 
my  way  without  difficulty  to  Don  Jose  di 
Cardoso's,  I  should  there  have  found  the  ten- 
derest  of  wives  and  —  a  strait  waistcoat. 

"  I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of 
affection  but  a  reiteration  of  my  request  for 
some  lights  upon  the  subject.  I  was  an- 
swered, that  ttiey  would  only  be  related  to 
the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time,  our  do- 
mestic discrepancy  had  become  apublic  topic 
of  discussion ;  and  the  world,  wnich  always 
decides  justly,  not  only  in  Arragon  but  in 
Andalusia,  determined  that  I  was  not  only 
to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain  could  produce 
nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed 
to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and 
several  which  could  not,  be  committed,  and 
little  less  than  an  auto-da-f(^  was  anticipated 
as  the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we 
are  abandoned  by  our  firiends  in  adversity — 
it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged 
around  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console 
me  with  their  disapprobation.  —  They  told 
me  all  that  was,  woiud,  or  could  be  said  on 
the  subject.  Thev  shook  their  heads  —  they 
exhorted  me  -^  cfeplored  me,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  —  went  to  dinner." 
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**  RaTeona,  September  4. 1821. 

.  "  By  Saturday's  post,  I  sent  you  a  fierce 
and  furibund  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
printer's  blunders  in  Don  Juan.  I  must  soli- 
cit your  attention  to  the  topic,  though  my 
wrath  hath  subsided  into  suUenness. 

•*  Yesterdav  I  received  Mr.  Mawman,  a  fiiend 
of  yours,  and  because  he  is  a  friend  of  youn ; 
and  that's  more  than  I  would  do  in  an  Ev^ 

fUth  case,  except  for  those  whom  1  honour, 
was  as  dvil  as  I  could  be  among  packages, 
even  to  the  very  chairs  and  tables ;  for  I  am 
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that  is  to  »j,  to  the 
jnyfT  part,  the  J^wpr  of  the  Gnbooeri. 
TbcT  were  origiDoIhr  a  woatty  of  honten  in 
the  tofeatt  who  tooa  tfaemBeof 

bat  I  iha'nl  bt  yoa  farther  mlo  the 
which  laay  be  partici|iated  with  the 
Why  tiiej  thooaht  aw  their 
I  koow  DOC:  their  CUdh  Me  She 
wmaj'  However,  it  is  a  poet 
of  BKxe  honour  thao  profit*  fcr»  now  that 
thqr  «e  pemooted,  it  !•  fit  that  I  dMald  aid 
ad  so  I  have  done,  as  fiv  at  my 
roold  permit.  Tb^  will 
•ome  daj,  fiir  thcae  fooli  of  the  _ 
vebhmdcfiq|:  they  aetuaUy  seem  to  know 
nalkmgi  fiir  tti^ bare  arrerted  and badahed 
many  of  their  ova  patty,  and  let  othen 
escape  who  are  not  their  friends. 
*  What  tfaiak'st  thou  of  Greece  ? 
**  Address  to  me  here  as  nsoal,  tiDyoQ 
hear  farther  fiom  me. 

"  By  Bfawasan  I  hare  sent  a  Joomai  to 
Moore ;  but  it  won't  do  for  the  public,  — 
at  least  a  great  deal  of  it  won't; — partt 

BULJ. 

"  I  read  orer  the  Juans,  which  are  excel- 
lent. Your  mod  are  quite  wroqg ;  and  so 
you  will  find  by  and  by.  I  recret  that  I  do 
not  go  on  with  it,  for  1  bad  all  the  fdan  for 
sercnl  cantos,  and  diflerent  countries  and 
climes.  You  say  notbii^  of  the  moie  I  en* 
closed  to  you  3,  which  will  explain  whjr  I 
speed  to  (Bscondnue  it  (at  Madame  Gnic- 
cioli*s  request) ;  but  you  aresogrBnd,and  sub- 

1  It  wUl  be  otaerred,  from  this  and  a  inr  oUiar  in- 
ftancat,  tfiat  notvithftiading  Um  wonderftil  pMrftjr  of 
BnglUi  be  mm  tUte  to  pieiBi  ta  In  Ma  miUiigt,  whlla 
living  cooitanely  wttli  penona  ■paaUnt  a  dUftnmt  lan- 
fttaga,  ha  bad  alraaity  bagim  M  flv  to  tel  Um  Inflneiieaof 
t^  haUC  as  to  teU  occariooallj  taMo  ItiHaniwii  In  hli 
familiar  lattan.  *«  lamiatfaacaMtoknov**— «*  Ihara 
caojad  write  "  —  "  It  regraCt  ma,'* 


of  Cam, 
the 
othelort 
act  (ie.  where  she 
three  fines  lo  the 
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*  AnaDoo]rmoatlattarwhkhhahadraoaiTad,threatan- 
log  Um  wteh  asMMfnadoo. 

*  In  ebb  note,  w  highly  bononrabla  to  Cha  fcir  writer, 
•be  lajt,  «*  Ramambar,  nqr  Byron,  tiia  promiia  you  have 

Narar  thaU  I  be  able  to  tell  yon  the  mtla- 


"ThCKTsaapettyanieoeof  napneabon 
Kir  yon,  whenjomed  to  the  noes  aheady  sent, 
as  yon  amy  wish  to  BMet  with  m  the  course  of 
yonrbusinesB.  Bat  don't  fine!  die  addition 
of  the  abore  three  lines,  whidi  ate  ffinrheia 
to  Eve's  yeech. 

"  Let  me  know  what  Giibrd  thinks  (if  the 
pby  arrives  in  safety) ;  fiir  I  hare  a  good 
opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry;  it  is  in  my 
g^meophT-cd  «r)e. -d  »  the  Mttfied 
nne. 

"  Yon  must  at  least  commend  my  fiicility 
and  vnnetjr,  when  yon  consider  what  I  haTe 
done  withm  the  last  fifteen  months,  with  my 
bead,  too,  fun  of  other  and  of  mundane  mat- 
ters. But  no  doubt  yon  will  avoid  si^i^g 
anjrgood  of  it,  fiv  fear  I  should  raise  the 
pnce  upon  yon :  thafs  ti^t :  stick  to  busi- 
ness. Let  me  know  what  your  other  nga- 
mnffins  are  writing,  for  I  suppose  you  don*t 
like  starting  too  many  of  your  vagabonds  st 
once.  You  may  (pve  them  the  start,  for  any 
thing  I  care. 

"Why  don't  you  pubSdi  my  Pmid — the 
best  thing  I  ever  wrote, —  with  the  Italian 
to  it  ?  I  wish  I  was  alongside  of  yon ;  no- 
thing is  ever  done  in  a  man  s  absence ;  evor 
body  runs  counter,  because  they  am.  u 
ever  I  do  return  to  Eni^and,  (which  I  sha*n't 


il 


fcctlon  I  iaei  from  lt,'aograatare  the  leuHawMUof  pleamra 
and  oanSdenea  with  whidi  the  sacrUoa  yon  bara  made 
baa  faMplrad  ma.**  In  a  furtiulpl  to  tba  note  iba  addi, 
**  I  am  only  lorry  that  Don  loan  waa  aotlaft  In  tha  In. 
fsmal  rcglont." —*' Bloord^  mk)  Byron,  della  pranena 
cha  ml  hal  fttta.  Nan  poteal  mii  dirti  la  mf iiflrtnm  ch* 
lo  neproTOI — lono  tanti  i  aenlinwnti  dl  piaoera  a  di 
confldania  che  II  tuo  •acriflclo  mioqilra.*'— **  Mi  re- 
Taratce  aoio  cha  Don  Glorannl  nan  ratCi  all*  InfBnMK** 

In  ancioring  tha  lady's  note  to  Mr.  Momj,  Inly  4th, 
Lord  B.  layi, "  Tbl«  i»  tha  note  of  admowladgmant  fbr 
tha  promiea  noi  to  continna  Don  Jnan.  Sha  laya,  in  tha 
postecript,  that  she  !•  only  lorry  Oat  D.  J.  does  not  n- 
«mAb  to  Hall  (or  go  there).** 
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thouri),)  I  wiQ  write  a  poem  to  which  *  Eng^ 
lish  Bards/  ftc.  shall  be  new  milk,  in  com- 
parison. Your  present  literary  world  of 
mountebanks  stands  in  need  of  such  an 
Avatar.  But  I  am  not  yet.  quite  bilious 
enough  :  a  season  or  two  more,  and  a  pn^ 
vocation  or  two,  will  wind  me  up  to  the 
point,  and  then  have  at  the  whole  set  1 

'*  I  have  no  patience  with  the  sort  of  trash 
you  send  me  out  by  way  of  books ;  excq)t 
Scott's  novels,  and  three  or  four  other  things, 
I  never  saw  such  work  or  works.  Camp- 
bell is  lecturing*- Moore  idling  —  Southey 
twaddling —Wordsworth  drivemn^  —  Cole- 
ridge muddling — Joanna  Baillie  mddlin^ — 
Bowles  quibblmg,  squabbling,  ana  snivellmff. 
Milman  will  do,  if  he  don't  cant  too  much, 
nor  imitate  Southey ;  the  fellow  has  poesy 
in  him ;  but  he  is  enrious,  and  unhappy,  as 
all  the  envious  are.  Still  he  is  amonjj^  the 
best  of  the  day.  Barry  Cornwall  will  do 
better  by-and4)y,  I  dare  say,  if  he  don't  get 
spoiled  by  green  tea,  and  the  praises  of  Pen- 
tonville  and  Paradise  Row.  The  pity  of 
these  men  is,  that  they  never  lived  in  kigk 
life,  nor  in  ioHtude :  there  is  no  medium  lor 
the  knowledge  of  the  buw  or  the  ttiU  world. 
If  admitted  mto  high  life  for  a  season,  it  is 
merely  as  spectators^ they  form  no  part  of 
the  mechanism  thereof.  Now  Moore  and  I, 
the  one  by  circumstances,  and  the  other  by 
birth,  happened  to  be  free  of  the  corpora^ 
tion,  and  to  have  entered  into  its  pulses  and 
passions,  quantm  parie$fidmut»  JBoth  of  us 
nave  learnt  by  this  much  which  nothing  else 
could  hate  taught  us, 

".Yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  saw  one  of  your  brethren, 
another  of  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Grub 
Street,  the  other  day,  Mawman  the  Great, 
by  whom  I  sent  due  homage  to  your  im- 
perial self.  To-morrow's  post  may  perhaps 
bring  a  letter  firom  you,  but  you  are  the 
most  ungrateful  and  ungracious  of  corre- 
spondents. But  there  is  some  excuse  for 
you,  with  your  perpetual  levee  of  politicians, 
parsons,  scribblers,  and  loungers.  Some 
day  I  will  give  you  a  poetical  catalogue  of 
them." 


Lsma  468.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  RaT«Dii«,  SepCmnlMr  17. 1881. 

*'  The  enclosed  lines  i,  as  you  will  directly 
perceive,  are  written  by  the  Rev.W.  L.  B  *  *. 


1  **  The  IrUh  ATatar.**  In  this  copgr  tiia  feDowtaig  md- 
tenee  (token  from  a  letter  of  Corran,  in  tlie  aUe  Lite  of 
that  true  Irlahnan,  by  hii  aon)  ia  iNreflxed  aa  a  motto  to 
the  Poem,— **  And  Ireland,  like  a  haattnadiwid  elephant. 


0^ 


Of  course  it  is  for  km  to  deny  them  if  they 
are  not. 

**  Believe  me  yours  ever  and  most  affec- 
tionately, 

-B. 

«  p.  S.  — Can  you  forgive  this?  It  is 
only  a  reply  to  your  lines  against  my  Italians. 
Of  course  I  will  stand  by  my  lines  against  all 
men;  but  it  is  heartbreaking  to  see  such 
things  in  a  people  as  the  reception  of  that 
unr^eemed  ♦•****inan  oppressed 
country.  Tour  apotheosis  is  now  reduced 
to  a  level  with  his  welcome,  and  their  grati- 
tude to  Grattan  is  cancelled  by  their  atro- 
cious adulation  of  this,  &c.  &c.  Ac." 


Lcma  468.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  RsTeniia,  September  18. 18S1. 

**  I  am  in  all  the  sweat,  dust,  and  blas- 
phemy of  an  universal  packing  of  all  my 
things,  furniture,  &c.  for  Pisa,  whither  I  go 
for  the  winter.  The  cause  has  been  the 
exile  of  all  my  fellow  Carbonics,  and,  amongst 
them,  of  the  whole  family  of  Madame  G. ; 
who,  you  know,  was  divorced  fix>m  her 
husband  last  week,  '  on  account  of  P.  P. 
clerk  of  this  parish,'  and  who  is  obliged  to 
join  her  fiither  and  relatives,  now  in  exile 
there,  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  a  monastery, 
because  the  Pope's  decree  of  separation  re- 
quired her  to  reside  in  cata  paterna,  or  eke, 
for  decorum's  sake,  in  a  convent.  As  I 
could  not  say  with  Hamlet,  '  Get  thee  to  a 
nunnery,'  I  am  preparing  to  follow  them. 

**  It  is  awfiil  work,  this  love,  and  prevents 
all  a  man's  projects  of  good  or  glory.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Greece  lately  (as  every 
thing  seems  up  here)  with  her  brother,  who 
is  a  very  fine,  brave  fellow  (I  have  seen  him 
put  to  the  proof),  and  wild  about  liberty. 
But  the  tears  of  a  woman  who  has  left  her 
husband  for  a  man,  and  the  weakness  of 
one's  own  heart,  are  paramount  to  these  prou 
jects,  and  I  can  hardly  indulge  them. 

**  We  were  divided  in  dioice  between 
Switaerland  and  Tuscany,  and  I  gave  my 
vote  ior  Pisa,  as  nearer  the  Mediterranean, 
which  I  love  for  the  sake  of  the  shores  which 
it  washes,  and  for  my  young  recollections  of 
1809.  Switxerland  is  a  curst  selfish,  swinish 
country  of  brutes,  placed  in  the  most  ro- 
mantic region  of  the  world.  I  never  could 
bear  the  inhabitants,  and  still  less  their  Eng- 
lish visitors ;  for  which  reason,  after  writmg 

kneeUng  to  rooelTe  the  paltry  rider.*'  ^Letter  qf  CWron, 
Li/ft,  vol.  11.  p.  886.  At  the  end  of  the  Tertet  are  theae 
wovda:— **  (Signed)  W.L.  B  •  •,  M.A.,  and  written 
with  a  Tiew  to  a  Btahoprlc." 
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for  tdoie  infomiation  about  homes,  vpon 
hearing  that  there  was  a  colony  of  English 
all  over  the  cantons  of  Oeneva,  Sec,  I  imm^ 
diately  gave  up  the  thought,  and  persuaded 
the  Oambas  to  do  the  same. 

"  By  the  last  post  I  sent  you  *  The  Irish 
Avatar/  —  what  think  you?    The  last  line 

—  *  a  name  never  spoke  but  with  curses  or 
jeers  *  —  must  run  either  '  a  name  only  ut- 
tered with  curses  or  Jeers,'  or, '  a  wretch 
never  named  but  with  curses  or  jeers.*  Be- 
ease  as  how,  *  spoke*  is  not  grammar,  except 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  say  *  a  name  tpoken^  for  mett^ 
turned,  I  have  some  doubu,  too,  about '  re- 
pay,' —  *  and  for  murder  repay  with  a  shout 
and  a  smile.'  Should  it  not  oe, '  and  for  mur- 
der repay  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile,*  or 
*  reward  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile  ? ' 

*'  80,  prav  put^our  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.  and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emend- 
ations. Also,  if  there  be  anv  further  break- 
ing of  Prisdan's  head,  will  you  apply  a 
poster  ?  I  wrote  in  the  greatest  huzry  and 
fury,  and  sent  it  to  you  the  dav  after ;  so, 
doubtless,  there  will  be  some  awful  oonstruo- 
tions,  and  a  rather  Uwless  conscription  of 
rhythmus. 

'*  With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward 
calls  *  the  IDlierty  of  transcript,'  -—  when  com- 
plaining of  Miss  Matilda  Muggleton,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  a  choral  vicar  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  who  had  abused  the 
said  *  liberty  of  transcript,'  by  inserting  in  the 
Malvern  Mercury  Miss  Seward's  '  £11^  on 
the  South  Pole,'  as  her  own  production,  with 
her  own  signature,  two  years  after  having 
taken  a  copy,  by  permission  of  the  authoress 

—  with  regard,  I  say,  to  the  '  liberty  of  tran- 
script,' I  by  no  means  oppose  an  occasional 
copy  to  the  benevolent  few,  provided  it  does 
not  degenerate  into  such  hcentiousness  of 
VoHb  and  Noun  as  may  tend  to  '  disparage 
my  parts  of  speech '  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  transcribblers. 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  dan- 
ger of  the  '  Kin^s  Press  being  abused  *  upon 
the  occasion,  if  the  publishers  of  joumab 
have  any  regard  for  their  remaining  liberty 
of  person.  It  is  as  a  pretty  piece  of  invective 
as  ever  put  publisher  in  the  way  to  *  Botany.' 
Therefore,  if  they  meddle  with  it,  it  is  at  their 
peril.  As  for  myself  I  will  answer  any  jon- 
tleman  —  though  I  by  no  means  recognise  a 
'  right  of  search  *  into  an  unpublishM  pro- 
duction and  unavowed  poem.  The  same 
applies  to  things  publishexi  $ani  consent.  I 
hope  you  Uke,  at  least,  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Pome  f 

**  What  are  you  doing,  and  where  are  you  ? 
in  England  ?  Nail  Murray — nail  him  to  his 


own  counter,  till  be  shdb  out  the 
Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  aent 
other  tracedy  — '  Cam '  by  name  —  making 
three  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands,  <>r  in  the 
printer's.     It  is  in  the  Man&ed  metaphy- 
sical style,  and  foil  of  aome  Titanic  deciaiii-  > 
ation  I — Ludfer  being  one  of  the  dinoau  pen,, 
who  takes  Cain  a  vovage  amoa^  tbe  atan. 
and  afterwards  to  *  Hades,'  where  he  shows  . 
him  the  phantoms  of  a  former  worid,  and  ns  ' 
inhabitants.    I  have  gone  upon  the  notioo 
of  Cuvier,  that  the  wodd  has  been  destroyed 
three  or  four  tunes,  and  was  •"VilTitrd  by 
manunoths,  behenoths,  and  what  not ;  bat  I 
not  by  man  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as,  in- 
deed, IS  proved  by  the  strata  of  bones  found ;  ! 
^thoseof  all  unknown  animals,  and  known,  J 
being  dug  out,  but  none  <^  mankind.  I  have,  • 
therefore,  supposed  Cain  to  be  shown,  is  ' 
the  rational  Preadamites,  beings   endowed 
with  a  hidler  intelligence  than  nan,  but  1 
totally  unfike  him  in  form,  and  with  much  i 
greater  strength  of  mind  and  person.     Yon  \\ 
may  suppose  the  small  talk  which  takes  pboe  ' 
between  him  and  Lucifer  upcm  tiusae  matters  i| 
is  not  quite  canonicaL  •< 

**  The  consequence  is,  that  Cain  comei 
back  and  kills  Abel  in  afit  of  dissatiafoction, 
partly  with  the  politics  of  Paradise^  which 
had  driven  them  all  out  of  it,  and  partly  be- 
cause (as  it  is  written  in  Genesis}  AbcTs 
sacrifice  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
Deity.  I  trust  that  the  Rhapsody  has  ar- 
rived—  it  b  in  three  acts,  and  entitled  *  A 
Mystery,'  according  to  the  fonner  Christian 
custom,  and  in  honour  of  wliat  it  pcobably 
will  remain  to  the  reader. 

"  Yours.  4c» 


Lnrn  464.       TO  MS.  M COBB. 


0t 


**  After  the  stanza  on  Orattan,  conchiding 
with  '  His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored 
and  denied,'  will  it  please  you  to  cause  insert 
the  following '  Addenda,'  which  I  dreamed  of 
during  to-day's  Siesta  :*- 

**  Brer  f lorioat  Orattui  t  te.  Ac  te. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Get  me  twenty 
copies  of  the  whole  carefolly  and  privately 
prmted  off,  as  your  lines  were  on  the  Naples 
afiair.  Send  me  six,  and  distribute  the  rest 
according  to  your  own  pleasure. 

"  I  am  in  a  fine  vein,  '  so  fiill  of  pastime 
and  prodigality  I '  —  80  here's  to  your  hodth 
in  a  glass  of  grog.  Ptay  write,  that  I  may 
know  by  return  of  post — address  to  me  at 
Pisa.    The  Gods  give  you  joy  I 

"  Where  are  you  ?  in  Paris  ?  Let  us  hear. 
You  will  take  care  that  there  be  no  printer's 
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name,  nor  ai]thor*8,  as  in  the  Naples  staon, 
at  least  for  the  present," 


Lrrm  456*       TO  MR.  MUBRAT. 


«• 


*«  RaTMUM,  Septembtf  SO.  Ittl. 

You  need  not  send  'The  Blues,'  which 
is  a  mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publi- 
cation. > 

**  The  papers  to  which  I  aUude^  in  case  of 
surviyorsnip,  are  collections  of  lettoe,  &c. 
since  I  was  sixteen  years  M^  contained  in 
the  tninlu  in  the  care  of  JEdr.  Hobhouse. 
This  collection  is  at  least  doubled  by  those  I 
have  now  here,  all  reoeiyed  aboce  my  last 
ostradsm.  To  these  I  should  wish  the  edi- 
tor to  have  access,  wd  for  the  purpose  of 
abutmg  oot^idefMeit  not  of  hmrting  the  reelings 
of  correspondents  living,  nor  the  memories 
of  the  dead;  but  there  are  things  which 
would  do  neither,  that  I  have  left  unnoticed 
or  unexplained,  and  which  (like  all  such 
things)  time  only  can  permit  to  be  noticed  or 
explained,  though  some  are  to  my  credit. 
The  task  will,  of  course,  require  delicacy ; 
but  that  will  not  be  wanting,  if  Moore  and 
Hobhouse  survive  uie,  and,  I  may  add,  yonr- 
self ;  and  that  you  may  all  three  do  so,  is,  I 
assure  you,  my  ver^  sincere  wish.  I  am  not 
sure  that  long  life  is  desirable  for  one  of  m^ 
tempo:  and  constitutional  depression  of  spi- 
rits, which  of  course  I  suppress  in  society ; 
but  which  breaks  out  when  alone,  and  in  my 
writings,  in  miite  of  myself!  It  has  been 
deepened,  pernaps,  by  some  long-past  events 
(I  do  not  allude  to  my  marriage,  &c. — on 
the  contrary,  that  raised  them  by  the  perse- 
cution giving  a  fillip  to  my  spirits) ;  but  I 
call  it  oonstatutioniil,  as  I  have  reason  to 
think  it.  You  know,  or  you  do  no/  know, 
that  my  maternal  grand&ther  (a  very  clever 
man,  and  annable,  I  am  told)  was  strongly 
suspected  of  suicide  (he  was  found  drowned 
in  tne  Avon  at  Bath),  and  that  another  very 
near  relative  of  the  same  branch  took  poison, 
and  was  merely  saved  by  antidotes.  For 
the  first  of  these  events  there  was  no  appa- 
rent cause,  as  he  was  rich,  respected,  and  of 
considerable  intellectual  resources,  hardly 
forty  years  of  age,  and  not  at  ail  addicted  to 
any  unhinging  vice.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
strong  suspicion,  owing  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  and  his  melancholy  temper.  The  tC' 
cond  had  a  cause,  but  it  does  not  become  me 
to  touch  upon  it ;  it  happened  when  I  was 
far  too  young  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  1  never 
heard  of  it  till  after  the  death  of  that  relative. 


I  Tbii  short  nClre,  whidi  it  wholly  unworthy  of  hit 
pen,  appetrtd  afterwardt  In  tfaeLIberil.  [See  Work$, 
p.  SOT.] 
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many  years  afterwards.  I  think,  then,  that 
I  may  caU  this  d^ection  contiUiUionaL  I 
had  always  been  told  that  I  resembled  more 
my  maternal  grand&ther  than  any  of  my 
fiiher'a  femily — that  is,  in  the  gloomier  part 
of  his  temper,  for  he  was  what  you  call  a 
good-natured  man,  and  I  am  not. 

**  The  Journal  here  I  sent  to  Moore  the 
other  day ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere  diary,  only 
carte  of  it  would  ever  do  for  pubhoition. 
The  other  Journal,  of  the  Tour  in  1816, 1 
should  think  Augusta  might  let  you  have  a 
copy  o£ 

"  I  am  much  mortified  that  Gifford  don't 
take  to  my  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they 
are  as  opposite  to  the  English  drama  as  one 
thing  can  be  to  another ;  but  I  have  a  notion 
that,  if  understood,  they  will  in  time  fiud 
fiivour  (though  not  on  the  stage)  with  the 
reader.  The  simplicity  of  plot  is  intentional, 
and  the  avoidance  of  rani  also,  as  also  the 
compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more 
severe  situatioiis.  Wnat  I  seek  to  show  in 
'The  Foscaris'  is  the  nmreaed  passions, 
rather  than  the  rant  of  tne  present  day. 
For  that  matter — 


I'U 


-  Nay,  If  ttiov'lt  moatti, 
aaweUatUiou-> 


would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have 
shown  in  my  younger  productions  —  not  dra^ 
matic  ones,  to  be  sure.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  mortified  that  Gifford  don't  Hke  them ; 
but  I  see  no  remedy,  our  notions  on  that 
subject  being  so  different.  How  is  he?  — 
well,  I  hope  ?  let  me  know.  I  regret  his 
demur  the  more  that  he  has  been  always  my 
grand  patron,  and  I  know  no  praise  whicn 
would  compensate  me  in  my  own  mind  for 
his  censure.  I  do  not  mind  Reviewt,  as  I 
can  work  them  at  their  own  weapons. 

"Yours,  &c. 


**  Address  to  me  at  Pita,  whither  I  am  go- 
ing. The  reason  is,  that  all  my  Italian  firiends 
here  have  been  exiled,  and  are  met  there  for 
the  present,  and  I  go  to  join  them,  as  agreed 
upon,  for  the  winter.* 


L«mm45S.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  RaTonna,  September  M.  I8S1. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  cor- 
remondenoe,  and  wish  to  propose  to  you  the 
following  articles  £or  our  future :  — - 

"  Istly.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of 
yourself  of  the  health,  wealth,  and  welfiffe  of 
all  firiends;  but  of  iii«  (fiMNKi  m^)  little  or  no- 
thing. 

"Sdly.  That  you  shall  send  me  sodappow- 
ders,  tooth-powder,  tooth-brushes,  or  any 
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■uch  anti-odontal^c  or  chemical 
heretofore,  'ad  hbitum,'  upon  being  reim- 
burMd  for  the  same. 

*'3dly.  That  you  shall  not  send  me  an^ 
modern^  or  (as  they  are  called)  new  pobh* 
cations,  in  Eng&tk  whataoever,  save  and  ex- 
cepting any  writing,  prose  or  Terse,  of  (or 
reasonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Oiflbrd, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Irvmg  (the  American),  Ho{^, 
Wilson  (Isle  of  Palms  man),  or  any  especial 
nngU  work  of  fancy  which  is  thoi^t  to  be 
of  considerable  ment ;  Voyages  and  TYaoeit, 
provided  that  they  are  neither  m  Greece, 
Spam,  Asia  Afmor,  Aibama^  nor  Italy,  will  be 
welcome.  Having  travelled  the  countries 
mentioned,  I  know  that  what  is  said  of  them 
can  convey  nothing  farther  which  I  desire 
to  know  about  them.  —  No  other  English 
works  whatsoever. 

"  4thly.  That  you  send  me  no  periodical 
works  whatsoever — no  Edinburgh,  Quar- 
terly, Monthly,  nor  any  review,  magazine,  or 
newspaper,  English  or  foreign,  of  any  d^ 
scription. 

**5thly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinions 
whatsoever,  either  gpody  had,  or  indtfferent, 
of  yourself,  or  your  frioids,  or  others,  con- 
cerning any  work,  or  works,  of  mine,  past, 
present,  or  to  come. 

**  6thly.  That  all  negotiations  in  matters 
of  business  between  you  and  me  pass  through 
the  medium  of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnai^, 
my  friend  and  trustee,  or  Mr.  Uobhouse,  as 
*  alter  ego,'  and  tantamount  to  myself  during 
my  absence  —  or  presence. 

"  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first 
seem  stranj^e,  but  they  are  founded.  The 
quantity  ofoash  I  have  received  as  books  is 
incalculable,  and  neither  amused  nor  in- 
structed. Reviews  and  magazines  are  at  the 
best  but  ephemeral  and  superficial  readine : 
who  thmht  of  the  grand  article  of  last  year  m 
any  given  Beview  f  In  the  next  place,  if  they 
regard  m3rself,  they  tend  to  ipcrease  egotitm. 
If  favourable,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  praise 
eiateM,  and  if  unfavourable,  that  the  abuse  tr- 
ritatet.  The  latter  ma^  conduct  me  to  inflict 
a  species  of  satire  which  would  neither  do 
good  to  you  nor  to  your  friends  :  they  may 
smile  now,  and  so  may  you  ;  but  if  I  took  you 
all  in  hand,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cut 
you  up  like  gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as 
powerful  people  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  I 
know  little  as  yet,  in  three^nd-thirty,  which 
should  prevent  me  from  making  all  your  ribs 
gridirons  for  your  hearts,  if  such  were  my 
propensity :  but  it  is  not ;  therefore  let  me 
near  none  of  your  provocations.  If  any 
thing  occurs  so  very  gross  as  to  require  my 
notice,  I  shall  hear  of  it  from  my  legal  friends. 
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For  the  rest,  I  merriy  request  to  be  left  io 
ignorance. 

**  The  same  applies  to  opinioiM,  gotfd,  bad, 
or  indijfirenty  of  persons  in  AMtveraatioo  or 
correspondence.  These  do  noC  mfemipc, 
but  they  soil  the  current  of  my  mmd.  I  am 
sensitive  enough,  but  no/  till  I  am  iramUed; 
and  here  I  am  beyond  the  touch  of  die  afaKvt 
arms  of  literary  England,  except  the  lew 
feders  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  over  the 
channds  in  the  way  of  extract. 

**  All  these  precautions  m  Eogfanad  would 
be  useless ;  the  libeller  or  the  flatterer  wobU 
there  reach  me  in  spite  of  all ;  bvtt  in  iteh' 
we  know  little  of  literary  Engtand,  and  tfamk 
leas,  except  what  reaches  us  tfarouf^  aone 
garbled  and  brief  extract  in  some  mIim  rnlili 
gazette.  For  two  years  (exoepCo^  two  or 
three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  to  yam  hy  the 
post)  I  never  read  a  newspaper  winch  was 
not  forced  imon  me  by  aome  accident,  and 
know,  upon  the  whole,  as  little  of  EagUuid 
as  you  do  of  Italy,  aoid  God  knows  iS&t  is 
little  enou^,  with  all  your  travels.  &c  &c. 
&c.  The  English  traveUers  know  liaiy  a% 
you  know  Ouemsey :  how  much  is  Haif 

**  If  any  thing  occurs  ao  violentir  gross 
or  personal  as  requires  notice,  Mr.  6ou^as 
Kinnaird  will  let  me  know ;  but  of  praise  I 
desire  to  hear  notkmg, 

"You  will  say,  'to  what  tends  all  tfaiB?* 
I  will  answer  th  at  ;  —  to  kea>  my  mind  free 
and  unbiassed  by  all  paltry  and  personal  irri-  | 
tabilities  of  praise  or  censure — to  let  my 
genius  take  its  natural  direction,  while  my 
reelings  are  like  the  dead,  who  know  nothiof 
and  feel  nothing  of  all  or  auf^t  that  is  om 
or  done  in  their  regard. 

**  If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  you 
will  spare  yourself  and  others  some  pain:  let 
me  not  be  worked  upon  to  rise  vq> ;  lor  if  I 
do,  it  will  not  be  for  a  little.  If  vou  cumot 
observe  these  conditions,  we  shau  cease  to 
be  correspondents,— -but  not  fiiendt^  for  I 
shall  always  be  yours  ever  and  truly, 

^'Btron. 

**  P.  8.  —  I  have  taken  these  resolutions 
not  from  any  irritation  against  you  or  yours, 
but  simply  upon  reflection  that  all  reading, 
either  praise  or  censure,  of  myself  has  done 
me  harm.  When  I  was  in  Switzerland  and 
Greece,  I  was  out  of  the  way  of  hearing 
either,  and  how  I  wrote  there!  —  In  Italy! 
am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too ;  but  latterly, 
partly  through  my  fault,  and  partly  throo^ 
your  kindness  in  wishing  to  send  me  the  new- 
erf  and  most  periodical  publications,  I  have 
had  a  crowd  of  Reviews,  &c.  thrust  upon 
me,  which  have  bored  me  with  their  jargon, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  taken  oflT  my  at- 
tention from  greater  objects.    You  have  also 
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sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetry,  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke 
me  to  write  a  new '  £n^h  Bards.*  Now 
ihis  I  wish  to  avoid ;  for  if  ever  I  do,  it  will 
be  a  strong  production ;  and  I  desire  peace, 
as  long  as  the  fools  will  keep  their  nonsense 
out  of  my  way."' 

Lbttkb  457.       TO  MIL  MOORE. 


t 


.  1881. 

**  It  was  not  Murray's  fiuilt.  I  did  not 
send  the  MS.  ooertmret  but  I  send  it  now*, 
and  it  may  be  restored ; — or,  at  any  rate, 
you  may  Veep  the  original,  and  give  any 
copies  you  please.  I  send  it,  as  written,  and 
as  I  read  it  to  you — I  have  no  other  copy. 

"  By  last  week's  tePO  posts,  in  two  [)ackets,  I 
sent  to  vour  address,  at  Pam,  a  longish  poem 
upon  tne  late  Irishism  of  your  countrymen 
in  their  r^^tion  of  the  IQng.  Prey>  have 
you  received  it?  It  is  in  'the  high  Roman 
fashion,'  and  fi^  of  ferocious  phantasy.  As 
you  could  not  well  take  up  the  matter  with 
Paddy  (being  of  the  same  nest),  I  have ;  — 
but  I  hope  firtill  that  I  have  done  justice  to 
his  great  men  and  his  good  heart.  As  for 
Castlereaffh  you  will  find  it  laid  on  with  a 
trowel.  I  delight  in  your '  iact  historical ' — 
if  it  a  fact?  •'Yours,  &c. 

*'  P.  S. — You  have  not  answered  me  about 
Schlegel  —  why  not?  Address  to  me  at 
Pisa,  whither  I  am  gomg,  to  join  the  exiles 
—  a  pretty  numerous  body  at  present.  Let 
me  hear  now  you  are»  and  what  you  mean 
to  do.  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  recrossing 
the  Alps  ?  If  the  G.  Rex  marries  aggin,  let 
him  not  want  an  Epithalamium  —  suppose  a 
joint  concern  of  you  and  me,  like  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  I" 


Lbttbs  458.      TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  fioptcmter  28. 1881. 

*'  I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to 
ask  Moore  to  obtain  (if  possible)  my  letters 
to  the  late  Lady  Melbourne  from  Lady  Cow- 
per.    They  are  very  numerous,  and  ought  to 

1  It  would  be  dlffloDlt  to  deieribe  mora  strongly  or  more 
coDTlncingjij  than  Lord  Bjrnn  has  done  In  this  letter  the 
•ort  of  petty,  bot  thwarting  obftnicCione  and  dittracttona, 
which  are  at  preMDt  thrown  acroia  the  path  of  men  of 
real  talent  by  that  twarm  of  minor  crltica  and  pretenders, 
with  whom  tho  want  of  a  rent  in  other  profeuions  has 
crowded  all  the  walka  of  Uteratore.  Mor  is  it  only  the 
writers  of  the  day  that  suflbr  from  this  multUkrloiu  rush 
into  the  mart ;— the  readers  alao,  from  having  (as  Lord 
Byron  expresses  it  in  another  letter)  **  the  superficies  of 
too  many  things  presented  to  them  at  once,'*  come  to  lose 
by  degrees  their  powers  of  discrimination;  and,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  palate  beoonea  eoofUaed  in  trying 


have  been  restored  long  ago,  as  I  vras  ready 
to  give  back  Lady  MelbK>ume's  in  exchange. 
These  latter  are  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  cust<xly 
with  my  other  papers,  and  shall  be  punctually 
restored  if  required.  I  did  not  choose  before 
to  apply  to  Lady  Gowper,  as  her  mother's 
deatn  naturally  kept  me  from  intruding  upon 
her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Some  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  e»> 
sential  that  I  shouM  have  my  own  epistles. 
They  are  essential  as  confirming  that  part  of 
the  '  Memoranda'  which  refers  to  the  two 
periods  (1812  and  1814)  when  my  marriage 
with  her  niece  was  in  contemplation,  and 
will  tend  to  show  what  my  real  views  and 
feelinp  were  upon  that  subject. 

**  You  need  not  be  alarmed ;  the '  fourteen 
years'^  will  hardly  elapse  without  some  mor- 
tality amongst  us  ;  it  is  a  long  lease  of  life  to 
speculate  upon.  So  your  ailculation  will 
not  be  in  so  much  peril,  as  the  '  argosie'  will 
sink  before  that  tune,  and  *the  pound  of 
flesh '  be  withered  previously  to  your  being  so 
long  out  of  a  return. 

"  I  also  wish  to  give  you  a  hint  or  two  (as 
you  have  really  bemived  very  handsomely  to 
Moore  in  the  business,  and  are  a  fine  fellow 
in  your  line)  for  your  advantage.  Ifhy  your 
own  management  you  can  extract  any  of 
my  epistles  fit>m  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  they 
might  be  of  use  in  your  collection  (sink- 
ing of  course  the  namet  and  all  such  drcum" 
ttancts  as  might  hurt  Sning  feelings,  or  thote 
of  mmvort) ;  they  treat  of  more  topics  than 
love  occasionaUy. 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  may  happen  to  have 
some  letters  of  mine  in  their  possession : 
Lord  Powerscourt,  some  to  his  late  brother ; 
Mr.  Long  of — ^I  forget  his  place)  —  but 
the  father  of  Edward  Long  of  the  Guards, 
who  was  drowned  in  going  to  Lisbon  eariy  in 
1809 ;  Miss  Elizabeth  I%>t,  of  Southwell, 
Notts  (she  may  be  Mutren  by  this  time,  for 
she  had  a  year  or  two  more  than  I)  :  they 
were  not  lov^-letters,  so  that  you  might  have 
them  without  scruple.  There  are,  or  might 
be,  some  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Tattersall,  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother  (half-brother)  Mr. 
Wheatley,  who  resides  near  Canterbury,  I 


▼arioos  wines,  so  the  pabUc  taste  declines  in  proportion 
M  the  impressions  to  which  It  Is  ocposed  multiply. 

•  The  lines  **  Oh  W^llngton,'*  whidi  I  had  mfupd  in 
their  original  place  at  the  opening  of  the  third  canto,  and 
took  for  granted  that  they  had  been  suppressed  by  his 
publisher. 

*  He  here  adverts  to  a  passing  remark,  In  one  of  Mr. 
Murray's  letters,  that,  as  his  Lordship's  **  Memoranda  *' 
were  not  to  be  puUlshed  In  his  lifetime,  the  sum  now 
paid  for  the  work,  SlOQf.,  would  most  probably,  upon  a 
reasonable  calculation  of  sunrirorship,  amount  ultimately 
io  no  less  than  8000/. 
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think.  There  are  some  of  Charlee  Gordon, 
now  of  Dulwich  ;  and  some  few  to  Mrs. 
Ghaworth  ;  but  these  latter  are  probably  de- 
stroyed or  inaccessible*  *  * 

**  I  mention  these  people  and  particulan 
merely  as  ckancet.  Most  of  them  hare  pro- 
bably destroyed  the  letters,  which  in  fiu:t  are 
of  little  import,  many  of  them  written  when 
very  young,  and  several  at  school  and  col- 
lege. ^ 

'*  Peel  (the  $eeond  brother  of  the  Secretary) 
was  a  correspondent  of  mine,  and  also  Porter, 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher ;  Lord 
Clare  a  very  voluminous  one ;  WiiUam  Har- 
ness (a  friend  of  Bfihnan*s)  another  ;  Charles 
Drummond  (son  of  the  banker^  ;  William 
Bankes  (the  voyager) ;  your  friend  R.  C. 
Dallas,  Esq.  ;  Hodgson  ;  Henry  Drury  ; 
Hobhouse  you  were  already  aware  of. 

"  I  have  gone  through  this  long  list  *  of 

*'  *  The  eold,  th«  fldthlcM ,  and  the  de«I.* 

because  I  know  that,  like  '  the  curious  in 
fish-sauce,'  you  are  a  researcher  of  such 
thinn. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  other  occasional 
ones  to  literary  men  and  so  forth,  compli- 
mentanr,  &c.  &c.  &c»  not  worth  much  more 
than  tne  rest.  There  are  some  hundreds, 
too,  of  Italian  notes  of  mine,  scribbled  with  a 
noble  contempt  of  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, in  very  English  Etruscan  ;  for  I 
tpeak  Italian  very  fluently,  but  write  it  care- 
lessly and  incorrectly  to  a  degree." 

LSTTBR  in,       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

•*  September  f9. 18U. 

"  I  send  you  two  rough  things,  prose  and 
verse,  not  much  in  themselves,  but  which 
will  show,  one  of  them,  the  state  of  the  coun* 
trv,  and  the  other,  of  your  friend's  mind, 
when  they  were  written.  Neither  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  person  concerned,  but  you 
win  see,  by  the  style  of  them,  that  they  were 
sincere,  as  I  am  in  signing  myself 

*'  Yours  ever  and  truly, 

-B." 

Of  the  two  enclosures,  mentioned  in  the 

1  To  all  Uie  pertoni  upon  thU  Hit  who  were  accessible, 
application  has,  of  coarse,  been  madoy— with  whatsnoeess 
it  Is  in  the  reader's  power  to  Judge  from  the  oommn- 
nications  that  hare  been  laid  b4%e  him.  Among  the 
companJlons  of  the  poet's  bojrhoMP  there  are  (as  I  hare 
already  had  occasloo  to  mention  and  regret)  but  few  traces 
of  bis  yoolhftil  correspondence  to  be  found;  and  of  all 
those  who  knew  him  at  that  period,  his  lUr  Southwell 
correspondent  alone  seems  to  hare  been  sufficiently  oi- 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  second-sight  to  anticipate  the  By- 
ron of  a  fhtnra  day,  and  Jbresee  the  oompMnd  interest 
that  Time  and  Fune  would  accumulate  on  ereiypredoaa 
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note^  one  was  a  letter  intended  to 
be  sent  to  Lady  Byron  relative  to  his  notiey 
invested  in  the  ftmds,  of  which  the  following 
are  extracts  z—^ 

**  Ravenna,  Marsa  Imo^  tsai. 

**  I  have  received  vour  messaae,  through 
my  sister's  letter,  about  Engliwi  security. 
Sec,  Sec,  It  is  considerate,  (and  true^  even, ) 
that  such  is  to  be  found — but  not  that  1 
shall  find  it.  Bfr.  *  *,  for  his  own  views  and 
purposes,  will  thwart  all  such  attempts  till 
ne  nas  accomplished  bis  own,  vii.  to  make 
me  lend  ray  fortune  to  some  client  ef  hia 
choosinff. 

"  At  this  distance  ^  aft^  this  absence*  and 
with  my  utter  ignorance  of  aiairs  and  busi^ 
ness  —  with  my  temper  and  irapatiencev  I 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  mind  to  re- 
sist. Thinking  of  the  funds  as  I  do,  and 
wishing  to  secure  a  reversion  to  my  siater 
and  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  most  ex- 
pedients. 

'*  What  I  told  ^ou  is  come  to  jpass — the 
Nei^litan  war  is  declased.  Your  funds 
will  fall,  and  I  shall  be  in  conseouence  ruined. 
That's  nothing — but  my  blooa  relations  will 
be  so.  You  and  your  child  are  provided 
for.  Live  and  propter — I  wish  so  much  to 
both.  Live  and  prosper  —  vou  have  the 
means.  I  think  but  of  mjr  rest  kin  and  kin- 
dred, who  may  be  the  victuns  of  this  accursed 
bubble. 

**  You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  die  con- 
semiences  of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  of  mem 
with  monarchs,  and  will  spread  Hke  a  spark 
on  the  dry,  rank  grass  of  the  vegetable  de- 
sert. What  it  is  with  you  and  your  English, 
you  do  not  know,  for  y^  sleep.  What  it  is 
with  us  here,  I  know,  for  it  is  before^  and 
around,  and  within  us. 

"  Judge  of  my  detestation  of  RnglMMl  and 
of  all  tmit  it  inherits,  when  I  avoid  returning 
to  your  country  at  a  time  when  not  only  my 
pecuniary  interests,  bulj,  it  may  be,  even  my 
personal  security,  require  it.  I  can  sav  no 
more,  for  all  letters  are  opened.  A  tfiort 
time  will  decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done 
here,  and  then  you  will  learn  it  without  being 
more  troubled  with  me  or  ray  correspondence- 
scrap  of  the  young  bard  wiilcli  she  hoarded.  Ob  ttw 
wlM>le,  howerer,  it  is  not  wnsaHsihrtnty  t»  be  abl«  tosMe 
Uiat,  with  the  exception  of  arery  small  minority  (onfy  one 
of  whom  is  possessed  of  any  papers  of  nrneh  importance, 
every  distinguished  associate  and  faitlmate  of  the  noUe 
poet,  flrom  the  very  outset  to  the  dose  of  his  extraordi- 
nary  career,  Imto  come  Ibfwafd  cordially  to  communlcati) 
whatever  memorials  ihey  possessed  of  him,  ->  trusting,  as 
I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself,  that  they  conSded  these 
treasures  to  one,  who,  if  not  able  to  do  ftill  justice  to  the 
memory  of  thdr  common  Ik-iend,  would,  at  least,  not 
willingly  suflbr  it  to  be  dlsbouoored  in  his  hands. 
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Whatever  happeiM^  an  indiTidual  ia  Uttle,  ao 
tlae  canse  is  lorwarided. 

"  I  have  DO  more  to  say  to  you  on  the 
score  of  affairs,  or  on  any  other  suLtJect." 

The  second  enclosure  in  the  note  con- 
sisted of  some  Terbes,  written  by  him,  De- 
cember 10th,  1820,  on  seeing  the  following 
|Murafraph  in  a  newspi^ier  t  —  *'  Lady  Byron 
IS  this  year  the  lady  patroness  at  the  annual 
Cfaaritv  Ball  ghren  at  the  Town  IML  at 
Blnckley,  Leicestershire,  and  Sir  G.  Crewe, 
Bart.,  the  jprindpal  steward."  These  verses 
are  foil  or  strong  and  indicant  feeling,  — 
every  stanxa  concluding  pomtedly  with  the 
words  **  Charity  BaH," — and  the  thought 
that  predominates  through  the  whole  may 
be  collected  fiom  a  few  of  the  opening 
lines:  — 

'*  What  matter  the  pangi  of  a  hutband  and  t^thet. 
If  hJs  MiTows  In  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 
So  the  Phailfee*!  glories  around  her  the  gather, 
And  the  Saint  patronlMa  her  *  Charity  BaU.* 


(« 


What  matters  — a  heart,  which  though  faulty  was 
feeling. 
Be  drften  to  exeesaes  wUch  once  could  appal  — 
That  the  Sinner  should  suflbr  is  eoly  fidr  dealing, 
As  the  Salm keeps  her  charity  hack  fbr  *the  BaU,' " 
acAa 


LimB  460.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  September— no— Oetoberl.lSSI. 

''I  have  written  to  you  lately,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  at  great  length,  to  Paris 
and  London.  I  pre«:une  that  Mrs.  Moore, 
or  whoever  is  your  Paris  deputy,  will  for- 
ward my  packets  to  you  in  London. 

*'  I  am  setting  off  fbr  Pisa,  if  a  sli^t  in- 
cipient intermittent  fever  do  not  prevent  me. 
I  fear  it  b  not  strong  enough  to  giveMuiray 
much  chance  of  realising  his  thirteens  aeain. 
I  hardljr  should  regret  it,  I  think,  provided 
you  raised  your  price  upon  him — as  what 
Lady  Holderness  (my  sister's  grandmother, 
a  Dutchwoman)  used  to  call  Augusta,  her 
Refidee  Legatoo — so  as  to  provide  for  us 
all :  nuf  bones  with  a  splendid  and  lannov- 
jnte  edition,  and  you  with  double  what  is 
extractable  during  my  lifetime. 

'*  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating 
some  out  of  the  way  accident)  you  wUl  sur- 
vive mew  The  difference  of  eight  years,  or 
whatever  it  is,  between  our  ages,  is  nothing. 
I  do  not  feel  (nor  am,  indeed,  anxious  to 
feel)  the  principle  of  life  in  me  tend  to  lon- 
gevity. My  fiiUier  and  mother  died,  the  one 
at  thirty-five  or  six,  and  the  other  at  ferty- 
five ;  and  Dr.  Rush,  or  somebody  else,  says 
that  nobody  lives  long,  without  naving  one 
parent^  at  least,  an  old  stager. 


"  I  should,  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my 
eternal  mother-in-law,  not  so  much  for  her 
heriUige,  but  from  my  natural  antipathy.  But 
the  indulgence  of  tnis  natural  desire  is  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  Providence  who 
presides  over  old  women.  I  bore  you  with 
all  this  about  Uves,  because  it  has  been  put 
in  my  way  by  a  calculation  of  insurances 
whicn  Murray  has  sent  me.  I  reti/fy  t/tinlc 
you  should  have  more,  if  I  evaporate  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

*'  I  wonder  if  my  '  Cain'  has  got  safe  to 
England.  I  have  written  since  ^boat  sixty 
stanzas  of  a  poem,  in  octave  stanzas,  (in  the 
Pulci  style,  which  the  fools  in  England  think 
was  invented  by  Whistlecraft  —  it  is  as  old 
as  the  hills  in  Italy,)  called  *  The  Vision  of 
Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Redivivus,'  with  this 
motto  — 

**  *  A  Daniel  come  tojuigmemi,  yea,  a  Daniel : 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.' 

"  In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put  the  said 
George's  Apotheosis  in  a  Whig  point  of 
view,  not  forgetting  the  Poet  laureate  for 
his  preface  and  his  other  demerits. 

"  I  am  just  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint 
Peter,  hearing  that  the  royal  defunct  had 
opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  rises  up, 
and,  interrupting  Satan's  oration,  declares  he 
will  change  places  with  Cerberus  sooner  than 
let  him  into  heaven,  while  he  has  the  keys 
thereof. 

"I  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  fe- 
verish and  chilly.  It  is  the  ague  season ; 
but  the  agues  do  me  rather  good  than  harm. 
The  feel  after  the  jS^  is  as  if  one  had  got  rid 
of  one's  body  for  good  and  all. 

"The  gods  go  with  you  I — Address  to 
Pisa.  Ever  yours. 

"  P.  S.  —  Since  I  came  back,  I  fed  better, 
though  I  stayed  out  too  late  for  this  malaria 
season,  under  the  thin  crescent  of  a  very 
young  moon,,  and  got  off  my  horse  to  walk 
m  an  avenue  with  a  Signora  for  an  hour.  I 
thought  of  you  and 

*  When  at  eve  thou  roreat 
By  the  star  thou  lorest.* 

But  it  was  not  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I 
should  have  bieen  once ;  and  yet  it  was  a  new 
woman,  (that  is,  new  to  me,)  and,  of  course, 
expected  to  be  made  love  to.  But  I  merely 
made  a  few  common-place  speeches.  I  feel, 
as  your  poor  friend  Curran  said,  before  his 
death,  *  a  mountain  of  lead  upon  my  heart,'  ^ 
which  I  believe  to  be  constitutional,  and 
that  nothing  wlU  remove  it  but  the  same 
remedy." 

1  [See  his  LUb,  written  hj  hit  son.  Cumn  died  to 
October  1S17.3 
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TO  MB.  MOOBB. 


**Oetobflr«.18U. 

**  Bv  this  post  I  have  sent  my  nkhtmare 
to  balance  tne  incubus  of  Southey^  impu- 
dent anticipation  of  the  Apotheosis  of  George 
the  Third.  >  I  should  uke  you  to  take  a 
look  oyer  it,  as  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  it  which  might  please  *  our 
puir  hill  folk.*     . 

**  By  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have 
written  to  you  at  length.  My  ague  bows  to 
me  every  two  or  three  days,  but  ikb  are  not 
as  yet  upon  intimate  speaking  terms.  I  have 
an  intermittent  ^nendly  every  two  vears, 
when  the  climate  is  favourable  (as  it  is  nere), 
but  it  does  me  no  harm.  What  I  find  worse, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  depres- 
sion of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause. 
I  ride  —  I  am  not  intemperate  in  eating  or 
drinking  —  and  my  general  health  is  as  usual, 
excepts  a  slight  ague,  which  rather  does  good 
than  not.  It  must  be  constitutional ;  for  I 
know  nothing  more  than  usual  to  depress  me 
to  that  degree. 

**  How  do  you  manage?  I  think  you  told 
me,  at  Venice,  that  your  spvntB  did  not  keep 
up  without  a  little  claret.  I  can  drink,  and 
bear  a  «K>d  deal  of  wine  (as  you  may  recol- 
lect in  England)  ;  but  it  don't  exhilarate  — 
it  makes  me  savage  and  suspicious,  and  even 
auarrelsome.  Laudanum  nas  a  similar  ef- 
fect ;  but  I  can  take  much  of  k  without  any 
effect  at  all.  The  thing  that  gives  me  die 
hiffhest  spirits  (it  seems  absurd,  but  true)  is 
a  dose  of  tails  — - 1  mean  in  the  afternoon, 
after  their  effect^  But  one  can't  take  them 
like  champagne. 

"  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letter  ;  but  my 
lemanchofy  don't  depend  upon  health,  for  it 
is  just  the  same,  well  or  ill,  or  here  or  there. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 

Lnnm  iSi,       TO  MB.  MUBBAY. 

**  RATennat  October  9. 1831. 

**  You  will  please  to  present  or  convey 
the  enclosed  poem  to  Mr.  Moore.  I  sent 
him  another  copy  to  Paris,  but  he  has  pro- 
bably left  that  city. 

"  i>on't  foraet  to  send  me  my  first  act  of 
'  Werner'  (if  Hobhouse  can  find  it  amongst 
my  papers)  —  send  it  by  the  post  (to  Pisa)  ; 
and  also  cut  out  Harriet  Lee's  German's 


I  [Mr.  Southey*!  Vttlon  of  Jadgment  appeared  in  the 
ISai.    Bee  Worki,  p.  51S.] 

*  It  was,  no  doubt,  flrom  a  limllar  experience  of  lt«  ef- 
fects that  Drjden  alwaji  took  phTiic  when  about  to  write 
anything  of  Importance.  His  caricature,  Bayes,  is  accor- 
dingly made  to  lay ,  **  When  I  have  a  grand  design,  I  erer 
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Tale,'  firom  the  '  Ganleibuiy  Tales,'  and 

it  in  a  letter  also.    I  bqgan  that  traaedw  i 
1815. 

*'  By  the  way,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  asr 
prose  tracts  in  MS.  ?    Let  me  have  pcooft 
of  them  all  again  —  I  mean  the  coDtroverBssd 
ones,  including  the  last  two  or  three  years  o£ 
time.    Another  question  I  —  The  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul,  which  1  translated  from  the  Anae- 
nian,  for  what  reason  have  you  keot  k  back, 
though  you  published  that  scuff  wniGfa  gave 
rise  to  the  'Vampire ? '    Is  it  bframig  you 
are  afiraid  to  print  any  thing  in  opposition  to 
the  cant  of  the  Quarterly  alraut  Blaaicheiam  ? 
Let  me  have  a  proof  of  that  Epistle 
I  am  a  better  Christiao  tlian  those  ^ 
of  yours,  thouch  not  paid  for  bei^  so. 

**  Send  — fiber's  Treatise  on  the  CaUri. 

"  Sainte  Crdz's  Mysteres  du  PuanHaae 
(scarce,  pc9*haps,  but  to  be  found,  as  Sfitlbrd 
refers  to  his  work  frequently). 

. "  A  common  Bible,  of  a  good  legible  print 
(bound  in  russia).  I  kaoe  one ;  but  as  it 
was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  I  shall 
probably  never  see  again),  I  can  only  use  it 
carefully,  and  less  frequency,  because  I  like 
to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Don't  forget  this, 
for  I  am  a  neat  reader  and  admirer  of  those 
books,  and  had  read  them  thrm^  and 
through  before  I  was  eight  years  old, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Oid  Testament,  for  the 
New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a 
pleasure.  I  speak  as  a  boy,  from  the  recol- 
lected impression  of  that  period  at  Aberdeen 
in  1796. 

**  Any  novds  of  Scott,  or  poetry  of  the 
same.  Ditto  of  Crabbe,  Moore,  and  the 
Elect ;  but  none  of  your  curst  common- 
place  trash,  —  unless  something  starts  up  of 
actual  merit,  which  may  veiy  well  be,  for  'tis 
time  it  shoidd.** 
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TO  MB.  MXJERAT. 

«*Oetober9Sul8U. 

•*  I/ihe  errors  are  in  the  ildTS^.,  write  me 
down  an  ass :  they  are  nol,  and  I  am  content 
to  undergo  any  penalty  if  they  be.  Besides, 
the  onaUed  stanza  (kist  but  one  or  two),  sent 
t^terwardiy  was  that  in  the  MS.  too  ? 

"As  to  ' honour,'  I  will  trust  no  man's 
honour  in  affairs  of  barter.  I  will  tell  you 
why :  a  state  of  bargain  is  Hobbes's  '  state 
of  nature  —  a  state  of  war.'    It  is  so  widi 


take  phytic  and  let  blood ;  for,  when  yoa  wooM  have 
pure  swlftneu  of  thought  and  fleiy  flights  of  fimcy,  fou 
must  hare  a  care  of  the  pendre  part ;  —  In  short,'*  Ac.  Ac 
On  this  sultfect  of  the  effects  of  nedidne  upon  the  mind 
and  spirits,  some  curious  Ihcts  andlllustratioos  hare  been, 
with  his  usual  research,  collected  by  Mr.  D'israHi.  la 
bis  amusing  **  Curiosities  of  Litoratora.*' 
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all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  firiend,  and  say, 
'  Friend,  lend  me  five  hundred  poimds,'  — 
he  other  does  it,  or  says  that  ne  can't  or 
won't ;  but  if  I  come  to  Ditto,  and  say, 
'  Ditto,  I  have  an  excellent  house,  or  horse, 
or  carriage,  or  M8S.,  or  books,  or  pictures, 
or,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  honestly  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  you  shall  have  them  for 
five  hundred,'  what  does  Ditto  say  ?  why, 
he  looks  at  them,  he  hums,  he  hi^s,  —  he  hum" 
bugi,  if  he  can,  to  get  a  bargain  as  cheaply 
88 ne  can,  because  Hit  a  bargain.  This  is  in 
the  blood  and  bone  of  muikind  ;  and  the 
same  man  who  would  lend  another  a  thou- 
sand pounds  without  interest,  would  not  buy 
a  horse  of  him  for  half  its  value  if  he  cotdd 
help  it.  It  is  so :  there^s  no  denying  it ;  and 
therefore  I  will  have  as  much  as  I  can,  and 
you  will  give  as  little ;  and  there's  an 
end.  All  men  are  intrinsical  rascals,  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  can't 
bite  them. 

"  I  am  filling  another  book  for  you  with 
little  anecdotes,  to  my  own  knowledge,  or 
well  authenticated,  of  Sheridan,  Curran,  &c. 
and  such  other  public  men  as  I  recollect  to 
have  been  acquainted  with,  for  I  knew  most 
of  them  more  or  less.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  prevent  your  losing  by  my  obsequies. 

•*  Yours,  &c. 

"  Byeon." 


Lcrm  464.       TO  MB.  BOOER8. 

**  lUtTeima,  October  31. 1821. 

"  I  shall  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bologna 
on  Saturday  next.  This  is  a  curious  answer 
to  your  letter ;  but  I  have  taken  a  house  in 
Pisa  for  the  winter,  to  which  all  my  chattels, 
furniture,  horses,  carriages,  and  live  stock 
are  already  removed,  and  I  am  preparing  to 
follow. 

"The  cause  of  this  removal  is,  shortly, 
the  exile  or  proscription  of  all  my  fiiends' 
relations  and  connections  here  into  Tuscany, 
on  account  of  our  late  politics  ;  and  where 
they  go,  I  accompany  them.  I  merely  re- 
mained till  now  to  settle  some  arrangements 
about  my  daughter,  and  to  give  time  for  my 
furniture,  &c.  to  precede  me.  I  have  not 
here  a  seat  or  a  bed  hardly,  except  some  jury 
chairs,  and  tables,  and  a  mattress  for  the 
week  to  come. 

*'  If  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  Pisa,  I  can 
lodge  you  for  as  long  as  you  like  ;  (they 
write  that  the  house,  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi, 
is  spacious  :  it  is  on  the  Amo  ;)  and  I  have 
four  carriages,  and  as  many  saddle-horses 
(such  as  they  are  in  these  parts),  with  all 
other  conveniences,  at  your  command,  as 
also  their  owner.    If  you  could  do  this,  we 
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may,  at  least,  cross  the  Apennines  together ; 
or  if  you  are  going  by  another  road,  we  shall 
meet  at  Bologna,  1  hope.  I  address  this  to 
the  post-office  (as  you  desire),  and  you  will 
prorably  find  me  at  the  Albergo  di  San 
Marco.  If  you  arrive  first,  wait  till  I  come 
up,  which  will  be  (barring  accidents)  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  at  fiuthest. 

'*  I  presume  you  are  alone  in  your  voy- 
ages. Moore  is  in  Londoh  mcoe.  according 
to  my  latest  advices  fit)m  those  cumes. 

"  It  is  better  than  a  lustre  (five  years  and 
six  mondis  and  some  days,  more  or  less) 
since  we  met ;  and,  like  the  man  horn  Tad' 
caster  in  the  fiirce  ('  Love  laughs  at  Lock- 
smiths '),  whose  acquaintances,  including  the 
cat  and  the  terrier,  who  *  caught  a  halfpenny 
in  hb  mouth,'  were  all '  gone  dead,'  but  too 
many  of  our  acquaintances  have  taken  the 
same  path.  Lady  Melbourne,  Grattan,' She- 
ridan, Curran,  &c.  &c.,  almost  every  body  of 
much  name  of  the  old  school.  But '  so  am 
not  I,  said  the  foolish  fat  scullion,'  therefore 
let  us  make  the  most  of  our  remainder. 

'*  Let  me  find  two  lines  from  you  at '  the 
hostel  or  inn.' 

**  Yours  ever,  &c, 

«  B." 

Lrrru  465.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

*'  R4Vflniia,  Oct.  S8. 18S1. 

**  *  'Tis  the  middle  of  ni^^t  by  the  castle 
clock,'  and  in  three  hours  more  I  have  to  set 
out  on  my  way  to  Pisa  ^  sitting  up  all  night 
to  be  sure  of  rising.  I  have  just  made  them 
take  o£rmy  bed-clothes  —  blankets  inclusive 
— in  case  of  temptation  from  the  apparel  of 
sheets  to  my  eyehds. 

*' Samuel  Rogers  is  —  or  is  to  be  —  at 
Bologna,  as  he  writes  from  Venice. 

"  I  thought  our  Ma^ifico  would  'pound 
you,'  if  possible.  He  is  trying  to  '  pound ' 
me,  too  ;  but  Til  specie  the  rogue  —  or  at 
least.  III  have  the  odd  shillings  out  of  him 
in  keen  iambics. 

**  Your  approbation  of  *  Sardanapalus '  is 
agreeable,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Hob- 
house  is  pleased  to  think  as  you  do  of  it,  and 
so  do  some  others  —  but  the  '  Arimaspian,' 
whom,  like  '  a  Gryphon  in  the  wilderness,'  I 
will '  follow  for  his  gold '  (as  I  exhorted  you 
to  do  before),  did  or  doth  disparage  it  — 
'stinting  me  in  my  sizings.'  His  notable 
opinions  on  the '  Foscari '  and '  Gun '  he  hath 
not  as  yet  forwarded ;  or,  at  least,  I  have 
not  yet  received  them,  nor  the  proofs  there- 
of, though  promised  by  last  post. 

'*  I  see  the  way  that  he  and  his  Quarterly 
people  are  tending — they  want  a  rotu  with 
me,  and  they  shall  have  it.  I  only  r^et 
that  I  am  not  in  England  for  the  nonce ;  as. 
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hera^  it  m  hardly  fiur  mund  for  me,  iaolated 
and  out  of  the  way  of  prompt  ngoinder  and 
information  as  I  anL  But,  though  backed 
by  all  the  corruption,  and  in&my,  and  patron* 
age  of  their  master  rogues  and  slave  ren^ga- 
does,  if  they  do  once  rouse  me  up, 

**  •  Thajr  had  batter  (aU  the  devil,  SAlUbory/ 

**  I  have  that  for  two  or  three  of  them, 
which  they  had  better  not  move  me  to  put 
in  motion;  —  and  yet,  after  all,  what  a&ol 
I  am  to  disquiet  mvself  about  such  fellows  I 
It  was  all  very  well  ten  or  twelve  years  ago^ 
when  I  was  a  '  curled  dariing,*  and  mMed 
such  things.  At  present,  I  rate  them  at  their 
true  value ;  but,  from  natural  temper  and 
bile,  am  not  able  to  keq>  quiet. 

"Let  me  hear  from  you  on  your  return 
from  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
see  you,  after  her  Brunswick  blarney.  I  am 
of  Longman's  opinion,  that  you  should  allow 
vour  friends  to  liquidate  the  Bermuda  r\^m, 
Whv  should  you  throw  away  the  two  thou- 
sand pmmdi  (of  the  mm-guinea  Murray) 
upon  that  cuned  piece  of  treacherous  in- 
veiglenient  ?  I  think  you  carry  the  matter 
a  little  too  fiir  and  scrupulously.  When  we 
see  patriots  begging  publicly,  and  know  that 
Grattan  received  a  fortune  firom  his  country, 
I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man,  in  no  whit 
inferior  to  any  or  all  of  them,  should  shrink 
from  accepting  that  assistance  from  his  pri- 
vate friends  wnich  every  tradesman  receives 
from  his  connections  upon  much  less  occa- 
sions. For,  after  all,  it  was  not  your  debt  — 
it  was  a  piece  of  swindb'ng  agahut  you.  As 
to  *  •  •  *,  and  the  *  what  noble  creatures  I » 
&c.  &c,*  it  is  all  very  fine  and  verv  well,  but, 
till  vou  can  persuade  me  that  there  is  no  credii, 
and  no  teff*applau*e  to  be  obtained  by  being 
of  use  to  a  celebrated  man,  I  must  retain 
the  same  opinion  of  the  human  specif,  which 
I  do  of  our  friend  M\  Specif. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c. 

**  Byron." 


I  I  bad  mentioned  to  bim.  with  all  the  pralae  and  gra- 
titude lucb  ftiendthlp  deierTed,  gome  generona  oflhn  of 
aid  wUcb,  fnMm  more  than  one  quarter,  I  had  reoeired  at 
thla  period,  and  which,  thongfa  dedined,  hare  beeo  not 
the  leia  warmly  treaaured  in  my  reooUeetion. 

*  **  Bgll  era  partioo  con  molto  rlrereichnento  da  Ra- 
venna, e  col  preaaentimento  che  la  sua  parteniada  Ravenna 
d  larebbe  cagione  di  molti  mali.  In  ogni  lettera  che  eg^l 
mi  icrirera  allora  egU  ml  eaprtmera  U  tuo  dliplacere  dl 
laadare  Ravoina.  *  Se  papk  h  rlchlamato  (mi  acriveva 
«gU)  io  tomo  in  quel  latantea  Rarenna,  e  ae  ^  rlchlamato 
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DBPARTURB     FROM    RAVBNNA. MODE     OF    j 

LIFB  THBRE  SKETCHBD  BY  MADAMS 
OUICCIOLI.  —  ROGBRS*S  POBTICAl.  RB- 
CORD  OF  BIS  MBBTINO  WITH  LORD  BV- 
RON    AT    BOLOGNA.  —  INTERVIEW    WITH 

LORD    CLARE. LORD    BYRON     CROSSES 

THE    APENNINES    WITH    ROGERS. VISIT 

TO   THE  FLORENCE    GALLERY.  —  TITIAN** 

VENUS.  —  THE  PITTI  PALACE. ARRIVAL 

AT     PISA. LETTERS    TO     MURRAY     AND 

MOORE. — OUTCRY  AGAINST  CAIN. FIRST 

PART  OF   HEAVEN     AND     EARTH,    A    MYS- 
TERY,   COMPLETED.  MR.  TAAFFE    AND 

HIS    COMMENTARY   ON  DANTE.  —  COMMi;- 

NICATION    FROM    MR.  8BEPHBRD. LORD 

BYRON'S     answer.  —  THE     LANFRANCHI 
PALACE. ORIGIN  OF  THE  GIAOUR  STORY. 


In  the  month  of  August,  Madame  Guiccioli 
had  joined  her  fi&ther  at  Pisa,  and  was  now 
superintending  the  preparations  at  the  Gasa 
Lanfranchi,  —  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
spacious  palaces  of  that  city,  —  for  die  re- 
ception of  her  noble  friend.  "  He  left  Ra- 
venna,** says  this  lady*,  '*with  ^reat  r^pret, 
and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils 
to  us.  In  every  letter  he  then  wrote  to  me, 
he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  this  step. 
'  If  your  &ther  shoula  be  recalled,'  he  said, 
'  I  immei&Uefy  return  to  Ravenna ;  and  if  he 
is  recalled  prevkmt  to  my  departure,  IremahC 
In  this  hope  he  delayed  his  journey  for  seve- 
ral months ;  but,  at  last,  no  longer  having 
any  expectation  of  our  immediate  return,  he 
wrote  to  me,  saying — '  I  set  out  most  un- 
willingly, foreseeing  the  most  evil  results  for 
all  of  you,  and  principally  for  yourself.  I 
say  no  more,  but  you  will  see.'  And  in  ano- 
ther letter  he  sa^s, '  I  leave  Ravenna  so  un- 
willingly, and  with  such  a  persuasion  on  my 
mind  that  my  departure  wiU  lead  from  one 
misery  to  another,  each  greater  than  the  for- 


fiHma  della  mla  partenaa,  io  nam  parto,*  In  queata 
aperansa  egU  dlflkrl  raril  meal  a  partire.  Ma,  flnalmenta. 
non  potendo  pitl  aperare  11  noatro  ritomo  proadmo,  egll 
mi  acrireTa  —  *  Io  parto  molto  mal  volontlerl  prevcdendo 
del  mail  aaaal  grand!  per  Toi  altri  e  anaaaime  per  vol ; 
altronondlco,— loredrele.*  Bin  un  altra  lettera,  *  Io 
laaelo  Rarenna  ooal  mal  folontierl,  e  eoiH  peraoaao  che  la 
mia  partenaa  non  pub  che  oondurre  da  im  male  ad  un 
altro  pld  granda  che  non  ho  eaore  dl  acrlTcre  altro  in 
qoeato  panto/  E^  ml  aeriveva  allora  waapm  la  ItaUano 
etraaeriro  le  aoe  predae  paroia— ma  come  qod  aaol 
preaaentimentl  al  variflcarcoo  poi  In  apprcaao  1 
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iner,  tiiat  I  have  not  the  heart  to  atter  ano- 
ther word  on  the  subject.  He  always  wrote 
to  me  at  that  time  in  Italian,  and  I  transcribe 
his  exact  words.  How  entirely  were  these 
presentiments  verified  by  the  event  I " 

After  describing  his  mode  of  life  while  at 
Ravenna,  the  lady  thus  proceeds  :  — 

**  This  sort  of  simple  life  he  1^  until  the 
fatal  da^  of  his  departure  for  Greece,  and  the 
few  variations  he  made  fh>m  it  may  be  said 
to  have  arisen  solely  from  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  occasions  which  were  of» 
fered  him  of  doing  good,  and  fix>m  the  gene- 
rous actions  he  was  continually  performing. 
Many  families  (in  Ravenna  principally)  owol 
to  him  the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever 
enjoyed.  His  arrival  in  that  town  was  spo- 
ken of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and 
his  departure  as  a  public  cfuamitv  ;  and  this 
is  the  life  which  many  attempted  to  asperse 
as  that  of  a  libertine.  But  the  world  must 
at  last  learn  how,  with  so  good  and  generous 
a  heart.  Lord  Byron,  susceptible,  it  is  true, 
of  the  most  energetic  passions,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  sublimest  and  most  pure, 
and  rendering  homage  in  his  a4sU  to  everv 
virtue — how  he,  I  say,  could  afford  such 
scope  to  malice  and  to  calumny.  Circum- 
stances, and  also,  probably,  an  eccentricity  of 
disposition,  (which,  nevertheless,  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  virtuous  feeling,  an  excessive  abhor- 
rence for  hypocrisy  and  affectation,)  contri- 
buted, perh4>s,  to  cloud  the  sjdendour  of 
his  exalted  nature  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
But  you  will  well  know  how  to  analyse  these 
contradictions  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
noble  friend  and  of  yourself,  and  you  will 
prove  that  the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  not 
mferior  to  the  grandeur  of  his  genius. "  ^ 

At  Bologna,  according  to  the  appointment 
made  between  them,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Rogers  met ;  and  the  record  which  this  la^ 
ter  gentleman  has,  in  his  Poem  on  Italy,  pre- 
served of  their  meeting,  conveys  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  poet  at  this  period,  with,  at 
the  same  time,  so  just  and  feeling  a  tribute 
to  his  memory,  that,  narrowed  as  my  limits 
are  now  becoming,  I  cannot  refirain  fit>m 
giving  the  sketch  entire. 

*'  BOLOGNA. 

**  *T  waa  night ;  the  notia  and  bostte  of  th«  doj 
Were  o'er.    The  moantebeok  no  longer  wrought 
Mlracolouf  caret —he  and  hla  itage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 


1  The  leaf  that  ccntafau  the  original  of  this  extract  I 
have  onlndcHy  mislaid. 

*  **  See  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  by  Annibal  G». 
raed.  He  was  of  Teiy  hnmble  origin ;  and,  to  oorrect 
Ua  brotiier's  Tanl^,  once  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their 
Ihther,  the  taQor.  threadbig  his  needle." 


Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  ftar. 

Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thniaun'd  hia  wire 

And  sang,  witti  pleading  look  and  plalntiTe  strain 

Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,  * 

So  w^  portray*d  and  by  a  son  of  thine. 

Whose  voice  had  swell'd  the  hid>bub  in  his  youth. 

Were  hush'd,  Bouwma  —^  silence  in  the  streets. 

The  squares ;  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoofii  \ 

And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  firora  fiur. 

Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat 

And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  various  s<rfl, 

Stopt  and  aliglited.    Twas  where  hangs  aloft 

That  ancient  sign,  the  Pilgrim,  wdoomlng 

All  who  arrive  there,  aU  perliaps  save  thoee 

Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scallop-shell. 

Those  on  a  pilgrimage.    And  now  approach'd 

Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding^ 

Arch  bsyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  s  shade 

As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came  ; 

And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  stoiy  done, 

Mfaie  host  received  the  Master  ~- one  long  used 

To  sojourn  among  strangers,  every  where 

(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 

Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 

And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 

Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius  \  one  who  saw. 

Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  lifo^ 

But  ndn^ed  not ;  and  mid  the  din,  tlie  stir, 

Lired  as  a  separate  Spirit. 

"Much  had  pass'd 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  short  years— 
Much  had  tliey  told  I  His  clustering  locks  were  tom'd 
Grey ;  nor  did  anght  recall  the  youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice, 
StiU  it  was  sweet  \  still  from  his  eye  the  thought 
Flash'd  lightning-like,  nor  Ungored  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  ftr  into  the  night 
We  sat,  conversing — no  unwelcome  hour, 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose^ 
Rising,  we  dhnb'd  the  rugged  Apennine. 
**  Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Fiird  with  iu  beams  the  unflrthomable  gnUi 
As  on  we  travell*d,  and  along  the  ridge, 
*Mhi  groves  of  ooric,  and  dstns,  and  wild  fig. 
His  motley  housdiold  came. — Not  last  nor  least, 
Battista,  who  upon  the  moonli|^t-sea 
of  Venice  had  so  ably,  lealoosly 
Served,  and  at  parting  thrown  his  oar  away 
To  follow  throufl^  the  world  \  who  without  stain 
Had  worn  so  kmg  that  lumourable  badge,* 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  Patrician  House 
Arguing  unlimited  trust —  Not  last  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  In  thy  beauty  and  strength, 
Faithftil  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolomobi 
Howling  In  grieC 

**  He  had  Just  left  that  Place 
Of  old  renown,  once  In  the  Aokiam  sea, « 
Ravbnka  ;  where  firom  Damtb's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares,  * 
Drawn  inspiration  \  where,  at  twllight-tlme. 
Through  the  pine-forest  wandering  wtth  loose  rein. 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld,* 

s**The  prlnc^  gondoll«r,  Q  Cute  di  poppn.  was 
almoat  always  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  em- 
ployed on  occasions  that  required  Judgment  and  address." 

«  **  Adrianum  mare.  —  Cicsao." 

B  **  See  the  Prophecy  of  Dante." 

•  **  See  the  tale  as  told  1^  Boccacdo  and  Dryden." 
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( WhM  la  not  TiilMe  to  A  poeC't  eye  ?) 

The  tpeetre-kalght,  th«  ball-hoanda,  aid  tiMir  pff«f , 

Suddeoljr  bUstod.    *T  wm  a  theme  h«  loT«d, 
Bat  othen  dalm'd  their  tuin  i  end  menj  a  tower, 
Shatter'd,  uprooted  from  Its  nettre  rock. 
Its  ftreiigth  the  pride  of  aome  heroic  age, 
Appeer'd  aad  TUriah'd  (many  e  sturdy  steer  * 
Yoked  and  unyoked),  vhile,  aa  In  happier  daya. 
He  pour'd  hla  aplrit  forth.    The  paat  Ibrgol, 
All  waa  ei^oymeot.    Mot  a  doad  obacored 
Present  or  ftitare. 

**  He  Is  now  at  rest; 
And  praise  and  Mame  fldl  on  his  eer  alike. 
Now  dull  in  deeth.    Tea,  BTaoM,  thou  art  (one,— 
Gone  like  a  star  that  throogh  the  Armament 
Shot  and  was  loet.  In  Ms  eooantrk  coarse 
Daaslbig,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methhiks, 
Was  lenerous,  noUe  ^noUe  in  its  soom 
Of  all  things  low  or  little  t  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  aerrlle.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regralted,  oft,  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations ;  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  In  thy  death  thou  surely  wert. 
Thy  wish  aoeomplish'd  ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire,— 
Dying  in  Gkbboi,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious  I 

**  They  In  thy  train —ah,  Uttle  did  they  think, 
As  round  we  wont,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  Nation  moum'd, 
Changiog  her  festal  for  her  Aineral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun. 
As  mmrning  gleam'd  on  what  remain'd  of  thee. 
Roll  o*er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  Joy  and  sorrow. 

**  Thou  art  gone  \ 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  In  thy  grsTe, 
Oh,  let  him  pause  I    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  weit — eren  from  thine  earliest  years, 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  boy— 
Tried  at  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek. 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lipe  like  thine. 
Her  charmed  cup — ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  f  '* 

Od  the  road  to  Bolopia  he  had  met  with 
his  early  and  dearest  finend.  Lord  Clare,  and 
the  following  description  of  their  short  inter- 
view is  given  in  his  *'  Detached  Thoughts.** 

"  Pisa,  November  5. 1891. 

" '  There  is  a  strange  coincidence  some- 
times in  the  little  things  of  this  world,  Sancho/ 
says  Sterne  in  a  letter  (if  I  mistake  not}, 
and  so  I  have  often  found  it. 

'*  Page  128.  article  91.  of  this  collection  of 
scattered  things,  I  had  alluded  to  my  friend 
Lord  Clare  in  terms  such  as  my  feelings  sug- 
gested. About  a  week  or  two  afterwards  I 
met  him  on  the  road  between  Imola  and 
Bologna,  after  not  having  met  for  seven  or 


1  "  They  wait  for  the  traveller's  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
every  hiU.'* 


0^ 


eight  years.     He  was  abroad  in  1814v  *d<^ 
came  nome  just  as  I  set  out  in  1816. 

'*  This  meeting  annihilated  for  a  moment 
all  the  years  between  the  present  time  and 
the  davs  of  Harrow.     It  was  a  new  and  inex- 
pUcabfe  feeling,  like  rising  from  the  grave,  to 
me.     Clare,  too,  was  much  aeitated  —  more 
in  i^opearanoe  than  even  mysdf ;  for  I  could 
feel  his  heart  beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own  which 
made  me  think  so.     He  told  me  that  I  should 
find  a  note  fi'om  him  left  at  Bologna.     I  did. 
We  were  obliged  to  part  for  our  different 
Journeys,  he  for  Rome,  I  for  Pisa,  but  wiUi 
the  promise  to  meet  again  in  spring.     We 
were  but  five  minutes  together,  and  on  the 
public  road ;  but  I  hardly  recollect  an  hour  of 
my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  against 
them.    He  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  on, 
and  had  left  his  letter  for  me  at  Bologna, 
because  the  people  with  whom  he  was  tra- 
velling could  not  wait  longer. 

**  Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  always 
been  the  least  altered  in  every  thing  from  the 
excellent  qualities  and  kind  afiections  which 
attached  me  to  him  so  stron^y  at  schooL 
I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for 
society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave 
a  being  with  so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad 
passions. 

'*  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience 
only,  but  from  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  bira 
from  others,  during  absence  and  distance." 

After  remaining  a  day  at  Bologna,  Lord 
Byron  crossed  the  Apennines  with  Mr.  Ro- 
gers ;  and  I  find  the  following  note  of  their 
visit  together  to  the  Gallery  at  Florence : — 

"  I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  &c 
My  former  impressions  were  confirmed  ;  but 
there  were  too  many  visitors  there  to  allow 
one  to  fiel  any  thing  properly.  When  we 
were  (about  thirty  or  forty)  all  stuffed  into 
the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick-knackeries,  in 
a  comer  of  one  of  the  ^leries,  I  told  Rogers 
that  it  *  felt  like  being  m  the  watchhouse.'  I 
left  him  to  make  his  obeisances  to  some  of 
his  acquaintances,  and  strolled  on  alone—- 
the  only  four  minutes  I  could  snatch  of  any 
feeling  for  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  apply  this  to  a  tete^-4etff  scrutiny 
with  Rogers,  who  has  an  excellent  taste, 
and  deep  feeling  for  the  arts,  (indeed  much 
more  of^both  than  I  can  possess,  for  of  the 
FORMER  I  have  not  much,)  but  to  the  crowd 
of  jostling  starers  and  travelling  talkers  around 
me. 

"  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the 
woman  on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus  of 
Titian, '  Well,  now,  this  is  really  very  fine 
indeed,'  —  an  observation  which,  like  that 
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of  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews  on  '  the 
certainty  of  death,'  was  (as  the  landlord's 
wife  observed)  *  extremely  true.' 

**  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Gold- 
smithes  prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  viz. 
'  that  the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if 
the  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  to 
praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino.' "  » 

Lirrn  456.        TO  MR.  MURBAT. 

*'Piia,  November  8.  1831. 

'*  The  two  passiw^es  cannot  be  altered 
without  making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  which  would  not  be  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from 
Cuvier  (that  of  the  old  worids),  as  I  have 
explained  in  an  additional  note  to  the  pre- 
&ce.  The  other  passage  is  also  in  character : 
ifnonsefue,  so  much  the  better,  because  then 
it  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  sillier  Satan  is 
made,  the  safer  for  every  body.  As  to 
'  alarms,'  &c.  do  you  really  think  such  thines 
ever  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are  these  people 
more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan  ?  or  uie 
Prometheus  of  iEschylus  ?  or  even  than  the 
Sadducees  of  *  *,  the  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem ' 
♦  ♦  ?  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel, 
as  pious  as  the  catechism  ? 

'*  GifTord  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that 
such  things  can  have  any  teriotu  effect :  who 
was  ever  altered  by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  creed  nor  personal 
hypothesis  of  mine  in  all  this :  but  I  was 
obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  con- 
sistently, and  surely  this  has  always  been 
permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man  : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  &c.  it 
would  elate  him  :  the  object  of  the  Demon 
is  to  depress  him  still  further  in  his  own  es- 
timation than  he  was  before,  by  showing 
him  infinite  things  and  his  own  abasement, 
till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  leads 
to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  mtemal  irri- 
tation, not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel 
(which  would  have  made  lidm  contemptible), 
but  from  the  rage  and  fury  agtdnst  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  state  to  nis  conceptions, 
and  which  discharges  itself  rather  against 
hfe,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the  mere 
living. 

**  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural 
e^ct  of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had 
the  deed  been  premeditated,  his  repentance 
would  have  been  tardier. 

•*  Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  Scott,  or, 
if  you  think  he  would  like  the  dedication  of 
'  The  Foscaris '  better,  put  the  dedication  to 
'  The  Foscaris.'    Ask  him  which. 

1  [S«e  Vicar  of  WaUfleld,  eh.  u.  toL  Ui.  p.  118.  ed. 
1837.] 
*  [*•  H«Ten  and  Earth.*'   Though  rerlied  hj  Ifr.  Gif- 


"  Your  first  note  was  queer  enough ;  but 
your  two  other  letters,  with  Moore's  and 
GKfibrd^s  opinions,  set  aU  right  again.    I  told 

fou  before  that  I  can  never  recast  any  thing, 
am  like  the  tiger :  if  I  miss  the  first  spring, 
I  go  smmbling  back  to  my  jungle  again ; 
but  if  I  do  ^,  it  is  crushing.  *  *  «  You 
di^araged  the  last  three  cantos  to  me,  and 
kept  them  back,  above  a  year ;  but  I  have 
heard  from  England  that  (notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  the  press)  thepr  are  well  thought 
of ;  for  instance,  by  American  Irving,  which 
last  is  a  feather  in  m^  (fool's)  cap. 

"  You  have  received  my  letter  (open) 
through  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and,  so,  pray,  send 
me  no  more  reviews  of  any  kind.  I  will 
read  no  more  of  evil  or  eood  in  that  line. 
Walter  Scott  has  not  read  a  review  of  him" 
selfioT  thirteen  years. 

*'  The  bust  is  not  mv  property,  but  Hob' 
houses.  I  addressed  it  to  you  as  an  Ad- 
miralty man,  great  at  the  Custom-house. 
Pray  deduct  the  expenses  of  the  same,  and 
all  others. 

"  Yours,  Ac." 


LjnTBB48r. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


0 


••  Pita,  Not.  9.  18S1. 

'*  I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even 
since  they  were  written  ;  and  I  never  will : 
the  pain  of  writing  them  was  enough  ;  you 
may  spare  me  that  of  a  perusal.  Mr.  Moore 
has  (or  may  have)  a  discretionary  power  to 
omit  any  repetition,  or  expressions  which  do 
not  seem  good  to  Aifm,  who  is  a  better  judge 
than  you  or  I. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  l^cal  drama,  (entitled 
*  A  Mystery  «,'  ftcfm  its  subject,)  which,  per- 
haps mav  arrive  in  time  for  the  volume.  You 
will  find  it  pious  enough,  I  trust,  —  at  least 
some  of  the  Chorus  might  have  been  written 
by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for 
that,  and  perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  is 
longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  I 
intended  at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into 
adSy  but  called  what  I  have  sent  Part  Firsts 
as  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  action,  which 
may  either  close  there  without  impropriety, 
or  be  continued  in  a  way  that  I  have  m 
view.  I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  published 
before  the  second,  because,  if  it  oon't  suc- 
ceed, it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on 
In  a  fruitless  experiment. 

**  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrival 
of  this  packet  by  return  of  post,  if  you  can 
convenientiy,  with  a  proof. 

"  Your  obedient,  &c. 

"B.- 

ford,  and  printed.  It  waa  not  piibUahed  tlU  the  foUowiog 
year.] 
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«  P.  8.  —  Mj  wish  is  to  h«T8  it  publulied 
at  the  8«iie  time,  end,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
volume,  with  the  others,  because,  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  pieces  maj 
be,  it  wiU  perhaps  be  allowed  that  each  is  of 
a  different  kind,  and  in  a  different  style ;  so 
that,  including  the  prose  and  the  Don  Juana, 
&c^  I  hare  at  least  sent  you  variety  during 
the  last  year  or  two." 

Lnmi  46S.       TO  MR.  MOOBE. 

•*  PiM.  NoT«mlMr  IS.  18U. 

"  There  is  here  Mr.Taaffe,  an  Irish  genius, 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  hath 
written  a  reallv  escetteni  Commentary  on 
Dante  i,  ftiU  of  new  and  true  information, 
and  much  ingenuity.  But  his  Terse  is  such 
as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endue  him  withaL 
Nevertheless,  he  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of 
its  equal  ezcdlence,  that  he  won't  divorce 
the  Commentary  from  the  traduction,  as  I 
ventured  delicatelv  to  hint, — not  having  the 
fear  of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the 
presumption  of  having  shotten  very  well  in 
nis  presence  (with  common  pistols  too,  not 
with  my  Manton's)  the  day  before. 

"  But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must 
be  gratified,  thov^  the  Reviewers  will  make 
him  suffer  more  tortures  than  there  are  in 
his  original.  Indeed,  the  JVb^  are  well  worth 
publication ;  but  he  insists  upon  the  trans- 
lation for  company,  so  that  they  will  come 
out  together,  like  Lady  C  *  *  t  chaperoning 
Miss  *  *.  I  read  a  letter  of  yours  to  him 
yesterday,  and  he  b^  me  to  write  to  you 
about  his  Poeshie.  &e  is  reallv  a  ffood  fel- 
low, apparently,  and  I  dare  say  that  his  verse 
is  very  good  Irish. 

"  Now,  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  He 
sa^s  that  he  will  risk  part  of  the  expense 
with  the  publisher.  He  will  never  rest  till 
he  is  published  and  abused — ibr  he  has  a 
hijzh  opinion  of  himself-—  and  I  see  nothing 
left  but  to  gratify  him,  so  as  to  have  him 
abused  as  little  as  possible ;  for  J  think  it 
would  kill  bim.  You  must  write,  then,  to 
Jeffi*ey  to  beg  him  rud  to  review  him,  and  I 
will  do  the  same  to  Gifibrd,  through  Murray. 
Perhaps  they  might  notice  the  Comment 

1  [BIr.  Taaflbt  *«  ComiiMiit  oo  th«  DlTlne  Comedy  of 
Dante  AUgUeri/'  Vol.  i.,  was  published  hf  Mr.  Murny 
inlSSS.] 

'  Haring  discorered  that,  whUe  I  was  abroad,  a  kind 
firlend  bad,  without  anj  oommunieatioii  with  myself, 
placed  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  person  who  acted  for  me  a 
large  sum  for  the  discharge  of  this  daim,  I  thought  it 
right  to  allow  the  money  thus  generously  destined,  to  be 
employed  as  was  intended,  and  then  immediately  repaid 
my  firlend  out  of  the  sum  glren  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the 
manuscript.  It  may  seem  obstrusiTe,  I  fear,  to  mter  into 
this  sort  of  personal  details;  but,  without  some  Urn 
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without  touching  the  text.   But  I  doubt  the 
dogs  —  the  text  is  too  tempting. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  again,  as  I  befiere  I 
did  befixre,  for  your  opinion  of '  Cain,*  Sec. 

**  You  are  right  to  allow to  settle  the 

claim  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  re^ 
pay  hun  out  of  your  legacy — at  least,  not 
yet.  *  If  yoajed  about  it  (as  you  are  ticklish 
on  such  points),  pay  him  the  interest  now, 
and  the  principal  when  you  are  strong  in 
cash ;  or  pay  dim  b^  instalments ;  or  pay 
him  as  I  do  my  creditors  —  that  is,  no/  till 
they  make  me. 

"  I  address  this  to  you  at  Puis,  as  you  de- 
sire.   Reply  soon,  and  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

P.  S. — Mliat  I  wrote  to  you  about  low 
spirits  is,  however,  very  true.  At  present, 
ovring  to  the  climate,  &c  (I  can  walk  down 
into  my  garden,  and  pluck  my  own  oranges, 
—  and,  by  the  way,  nave  ^t  a  diarrhoea  in 
consequence  of  indulmng  m  this  meridian 
luxury  of  pro^etorship,)  my  spirits  are 
much  better,  z  on  seem  to  think  that  I 
could  not  have  written  the  '  Vision,*  &c 
under  the  influence  of  low  spirits ;  but  I 
think  there  vou  err.  >  A  man's  poetry  is  a 
distinct  faculty,  or  soul,  and  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  every-day  individual  than  the 
Inspiration  with  the  Pythoness  when  re- 
moved from  her  tripod." 

The  correspondence  which  I  am  now 
about  to  insert,  thouch  long  since  published 
by  the  gentleman  wiu  whom  it  originated  '*, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  even  by  those  already 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
perused  with  pleasure  ;  as,  among  the  raanv 
strange  and  affecting  incidents  with  which 
these  pages  abound,  there  is  not  one,  per- 
haps, so  touching  and  singular  as  that  to 
which  the  following  letters  refer. 


••  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

**  Frome,  Somerset,  NoTember  SI.  ISIl. 
"  My  Lord, 

^  More  than  two  years  since,  a  lovely 
and  beloved  wife  was  taken  from  me,  by  Ikn 
gering  disease,  after  a  very  short  union.  She 

words  of  explanation,  such  passafes  as  the  abofe  woold 
be  unintelUglble. 

*  Mj  remarlL  had  been  hastj  and  inconsiderate,  and 
Lord  BTron's  it  the  view  borne  out  by  all  eiperienee. 
Almost  all  the  tragic  and  fHoomj  writers  baTo  been,  in 
social  life,  mirthful  persons.  Tbe  author  of  the  Nlfht 
ThoughU  was  a  **  fellow  of  infinite  Jest  ;*'  and  of  the 
pathetic  Rowe,  Pope  says^  **  He !  why,  he  woidd  laugh 
all  day  long— he  would  do  nothing  else  but  langfa.'* 

*  See  *<  Thoughts  on  Prirate  DoTotion,**  by  Mr. 
Sheppard. 
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posseased  unvaiyinggentlaieM  and  fortitude, 
and  a  piety  so  retiring  as  rarely  to  disclose 
itself  m  words,  but  so  influential  as  to  pn^ 
duce  uniform  benevolence  of  conduct.  In 
the  last  hour  of  life*  after  a  fiu^well  look  on 
a  lately  bom  and  only  infimt,  for  whom  she 
had  evinced  inexpressible  affection,  her  last 
whispers  were '  God's  happiness  I  God's  hap- 

EinessP  Since  the  second  anniversary  of 
er  decease,  I  have  read  some  papers  wnich 
no  one  had  seen  during  her  lite,  and  which 
contain  her  most  secret  thoughts.  I  am  in- 
duced to  communicate  to  your  Lordship  a 
passage  from  these  papers,  which,  there  is 
no  doubt,  refers  to  younielf ;  as  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  tne  writer  mention  your 
agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings. 

** '  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement 
from  the  assurance  of  thy  word,  to  pray  to 
Thee  in  behalf  of  one  for  whom  I  have  U^ly 
been  much  interested.  May  the  person  to 
whom  I  allude  (and  who  is  now,  we  fear,  as 
much  distinguished  for  his  neglect  of  Thee 
as  for  the  transcendent  talents  thou  hast  be- 
stowed on  him)  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek  that  peace 
of  mind  in  a  proper  sense  of  religion,  whieh 
he  has  found  this  world's  ei\joyments  unable 
to  procure !  Do  Thou  ^;rant  that  his  future 
example  may  be  productive  of  &r  more  ex- 
tensive benefit  Uian  his  past  conduct  and 
writings  have  been  of  evil ;  and  may  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  which,  we  trust,  will,  at 
some  future  period,  arise  on  him,  be  bright 
in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  those  clouds 
which  fluilt  has  raised  around  him,  and  the 
balm  which  it  bestows,  healing  and  soothing 
in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  that  agony 
which  the  punishment  of  his  vices  has  in- 
flicted on  him  1  May  the  hope  that  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  own  em>rta  for  the  attainment 
of  holiness,  and  the  approval  of  my  own  love 
to  the  great  Author  of  religion,  wiU  render 
this  piaver,  and  every  other  for  the  wel&re 
of  mankind,  more  cmcaciousi  —  Cheer  me 
in  the  path  of  duty ; — but,  let  me  not  forget, 
that,  wnile  we  are  permitted  to  animate  ouru 
sdves  to  exertion  by  every  innocent  motive, 
these  are  but  the  lesser  streams  which  may 
serve  to  increase  the  current,  but  which,  de- 
prived  of  the  erand  fountain  of  good,  (a  deep 
conviction  oi  inborn  sin,  and  firm  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and  really  wish 
to  serve  him),  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leave 
us  barren  of  every  virtue  as  before. 

**  *  July  Si.  1814. .-  Hastlngi.* 

**  There  is  nothing,  my  Lord,  in  this  ex- 
tract which,  in  a  literary  sense,  can  a<  d/  in- 
terest you ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to 


you  worthy  of  reflection  how  deep  and  ex- 
pansive a  concern  for  the  haopiness  of  others 
the  Christian  faith  can  awaken  in  the  midst 
of  youth  and  prosperity.  Here  is  nothing 
poetical  and  splencud,  as  in  theexpostulatory 
Homage  of  M.  Delamartine ;  but  nere  is  the 
sub&mef  my  Lord ;  for  this  intercession  was 
offered,  on  your  account,  to  the  supreme 
Source  of  happiness.  It  sprane  from  a  feith 
more  confirmed  than  that  of  the  French 
poet ;  and  from  a  charity  which,  in  combixk- 
ation  with  &ith,  showed  its  power  unim- 
paired amidst  the  languors  uod  pains  of 
approochinj^  dissolution.  I  will  hope  that  a 
prayer,  which,  I  am  sore,  was  deeply  sinceie, 
may  not  be  always  unavailing. 

"  It  would  add  nothing,  my  Lord,  to  the 
fame  with  which  your  genius  has  surrounded 
you,  for  an  unknown  and  obscure  individual 
to  express  his  admiration  of  it.  I  had  rather 
be  numbered  with  those  who  wish  and  pray, 
that  *  wisdom  from  above,'  and  '  peace,  and 
'joy,*  may  enter  such  a  mind. 

**JoHN  Shbppard." 

However  romantic,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cold 
and  worldly,  the  piety  of  this  young  person 
may  appear,  it  were  to  be  wisned  that  the 
tnuy  Christian  feeling  which  dictated  her 
prayer  were  more  common  among  all  who 
profess  the  same  creed ;  and  that  those  in- 
dications of  a  better  nature,  so  visible  even 
through  the  clouds  of  his  diaracter,  which 
induced  this  innocent  young  woman  to  pray 
for  Byron,  while  living,  could  have  the  effect 
of  inspiring  others  with  more  charity  towards 
his  memory,  now  that  he  is  dead. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  to 
this  afi*ecting  communication. 


Lrts*  468.       TO  MR.  SUEFPARD. 


"Sir, 


*  Piaa,  DeoemlMr  8.  18S1. 


& 


**  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need 
not  say,  that  the  extract  which  it  contains 
has  affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a 
want  of  all  feeling  to  have  read  it  with  in- 
diff^orence.  Thougjh  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the 
date,  the  place  where  it  was  written,  with 
some  other  circumstances  that  you  mention, 
render  the  allusion  probable.  But  for  whom- 
ever it  was  meant,  I  have  read  it  with  all  the 
pleasure  which  can  arise  from  so  melancholy 
a  topic.  I  say  pleasure — because  your  brief 
and  simple  picture  of  the  life  and  demeanour 
of  the  excellent  person  whom  I  trust  you  will 
again  meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues,  and  her 
pure  and  unpretending  piety.    Her  last  mo- 
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menu  were  peiticoleriy  ttrikiiw ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that,  in  the  coune  of  reading  the 
story  of  mankind,  and  still  lea  in  m  j  ooser- 
Tations  upon  the  existing  portion,  I  ever  met 
with  any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beautifuL 
Indiqmtably,  the  firm  belierers  in  the  Gospel 
hare  a  great  adTantage  over  all  others,--- 
for  this  simple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will 
ha?e  their  reward  hereafter;  and  if  there 
be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but  with  the 
faifidd  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had  the 
aiwistanrf?  of  an  exalted  hope,  through  life, 
without  subsequent  disappointment,  since  (at 
the  worst  for  them)  '  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  arise,'  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  roan's 
creed  does  not  depend  upon  kaueff:  who 
can  say,  I  loii/  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other? 
and  least  of  all,  that  which  he  least  can  com. 
prehend.  I  have,  however,  observed,  that 
those  who  have  b^;un  life  with  extreme  iaith, 
have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed  it,  as  Chil- 
lingworth,  Clarke  (who  ended  as  an  Arian), 
Bayle,  and  (Hbbon  (once  a  Catholic),  and 
some  others ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  the  early 
sceptic  to  end  in  a  firm  belief  like  Bfauper- 
tuts,  and  Henry  Kirke  White. 

"  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  your 
letter,  and  not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and 
more  than  obliged  bv  the  extract  firom  the 
papers  of  the  beloved  otject  whose  qualities 
you  have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words. 
I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  fame  which 
ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions  of 
its  own  importance  would  never  weigh  in 
my  mind  a^|ainst  the  pure  and  pious  interest 
which  a  vutuous  being  may  be  pleased  to 
take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,' 
I  would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the  d^ 
ceased  in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of 
Homer,  Csesar,  and  Ni^leon,  oouul  such 
be  accumulated  upon  a  living  head.  Do  me 
at  least  the  justice  to  suppose,  that 

'*  *  video  mellon  proboqae/ 

however  the  'deteriora  sequor'i  may  have 
been  applied  to  my  conduct. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

•*  Byron. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing a  clergyman ;    but  I  presume  that 

1  ["  I  know  the  right,  and  I  ap|iroT«  It  too  \ 

Condeiim  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  punoe/*] 
s  ['*  It  U  one  of  those  marble  pUee  that  seem  buUt  for 
eternltf,  whilst  the  family  whose  name  it  heart  no  longer 
exists,**  said  Shelley,  as  we  entered  a  hall  that  seemed 
banfer  giants.  *'  I  remember  the  lines  In  the  '  Inferno,'  *' 
said  I ;  "a  ItsoffKBdii  was  one  of  the  persecutors  of 


you  wiD  not  be  affronted  by  the  mistake  (if 
It  is  one)  on  the  address  of  this  letter.  One 
who  has  so  well  explained,  and  deeply  feJt, 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  wiU  excuse  tne  er> 
ror  which  led  me  to  believe  him  its  minister.' 


LBTTsa470.       TO  MB.  IIURRAT. 


uisn. 

^  By  extracts  in  the  English  papers,  — in 
your  holy  ally,  Gahgnani's  '  Messenger,*  —  I 
perceive  that '  the  two  greatest  examples  of 
numan  vanity  in  the  present  age*  are,  firstly, 
'  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon,*  and  seoondAr, 
'  his  Lordship,  ftc  the  noble  poet,'  meanii^ 
your  humble  servant, '  poor  guiltless  I.' 

'^Poor  Napoleon  I  he  little  dreamed  to 
what  vile  comparisons  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
would  reduce  nim ! 

**  I  have  got  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal 
palano,  on  the  Amo,  large  enough  for  a  gar- 
rison, with  dungeons  below  and  cdls  in  the 
walls,  and  so  fim  of  gAoiti,  that  the  learned 
Fletcher  (my  valet)  has  bmed  leave  to 
change  his  room,  and  then  rerased  to  occupy  > 
his  imff  room,  because  there  were  more  ghosts  , 
there  than  in  the  other.  It  is  quite  true  , 
that  there  are  most  ^ctraordinary  noises  (as 
in  all  old  buildings),  whidi  have  tenified  the  | 
servants  so  as  to  incommode  me  extremely. 
There  is  one  place  where  people  were  evi- 
dently wailed  up ;  for  there  is  but  one  pos- 
sible passage,  broken  through  the  wall,  and 
then  meant  to  be  closed  again  upon  the  in- 
mate. The  house  belonged  to  the  Lanfranchi 
family,  (the  same  mentioned  by  Ugcdino  in 
his  dream,  as  his  persecutor  with  Sismondi,) 
and  has  had  a  fierce  owner  or  two  in  its 
time.*  The  staircase,  &c  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Michel  Asnolo.  It  is  not  yet 
cold  enough  for  a  fire.     What  a  climate ! 

"  I  am,  however,  bothered  about  these 
spectres,  (as  they  say  the  last  occupants  were, 
too,)  of  whom  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing, 
nor,  indeed,  heard  (my§e^ ;  but  all  the  other 
ears  have  been  r^salea  by  all  kinds  of  super- 
natural sounds.  The  firat  night  I  thou^t  I 
heard  an  odd  noise,  but  it  has  not  been  re- 
peated. I  have  now  been  here  more  than  a 
month. 

•*  Yours,  &c 

"  Btbon." 


Ugolino.'*  *'  The  same,**  answered  Shelly ;"  yon  will 
see  a  picture  of  Ugollno  and  his  sons  in  his  room. 
Fletcher,  his  Talet,  is  as  superstitious  as  his  master,  and 
says  the  house  is  haunted,  so  that  he  cannot  aleq»  for 
nimbling  noises  overhead,  whldi  he  compares  to  the 
rolling  of  twwls.  No  wonder ;  old  Lanfrancht's  ghost  Is 
unquiet,  and  walks  at  night."  —  Mbowin.] 
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471.       TO  MR.  inTRRAY. 

**  Pisa,  December  10. 1881. 

**  This  day  and  this  hour,  (one,  on  the 
clock,}  my  daughter  is  six  years  old.  I 
vronder  when  I  uiall  see  her  again,  or  if  ever 
I  shall  see  her  at  all.  ^ 

**  I  have  remarked  a  curious  coincidence, 
which  almost  looks  like  a  &tality. 

**  My  mother^  my  wife,  my  daugfUer,  my  hd^- 
$uier^  my  ^tier's  mother^  my  fuiural  dtnighter 
(as  &r  at  least  as  /  am  concenied),  and  m^ 
seffl  are  all  onfy  cUldren, 

"  My  fiither,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady 
Conyers  (an  only  child^,  had  only  my  sister ; 
and  by  his  second  mamafe  with  an  only  child, 
an  only  child  again.  Lady  Byron,  as  you 
know,  was  one  alao,  and  so  is  my  daughter,  &c. 
"  Is  not  this  rather  odd  — such  a  com- 
plication of  only  children?  By  the  way, 
send  me  mv  daughter  Ada's  miniature.  I 
have  only  tne  print,  which  gives  little  or  no 
idea  of  her  complexion. 

"  Yours,  &c.  B." 

Lsma  478.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Plat,  December  18. 1881. 

'*  What  ^ou  say  about  Oalignani's  two 
biographies  is  very  amusing ;  and,  if  I  were 
not  la^,  I  would  certainly  do  what  you  de- 
sire. But  I  doubt  my  present  stock  of  fiice- 
tiousness  — that  is,  of  good  teriout  humour, 
so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  <  I 
wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  forgive 
and  mdulge  you  (like  a  Pope)  beforehand,  for 
any  thing  ludicrous,  that  mieht  keep  those 
fools  in  tiieir  own  dear  belief  that  a  man  is 
a  lotM  garou. 

**  J  suppose  I  told  you  that  the  Giaour 
story  had  actually  some  foundation  on  fects  ; 
or,  if  I  did  not,  yon  wiU  one  day  find  it  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  sligo's,  written  to  me  after 
the  publication  of  the  poem.  I  should  not 
like  marvels  to  rest  upon  any  account  of 
my  own,  and  shall  sa^  nothing  about  it. 
However,  the  real  inadent  is  stfll  remote 

I  [••  Dmfiig  our  driire  this  erentaig.  Lord  Byron  hardl/ 
ipokeaword.  There waa « aacredneM fai bia mdancholy 
that  1  dared  not  interrupt.  At  loDgth  he  aaid,  *  Thia  ia 
Ada's  Urth'-dajr,  and  might  have  been  the  happiest  day  of 
my  IU« :  as  it  la  t '  He  atopped,  seemingly  ashamed 

of  baTbig  betrayed  his  feelings.  All  at  once  our  sOenoe 
wu  Interrupted  by  shrieks  that  seemed  to  proceed  ftom 
a oottags.  We  pulled  up  to  enquireoT  a  amtadimo.  He 
told  OS,  that  a  widow  had  Just  lost  her  only  diild,  and  that 
the  sounds  proceeded  item  the  waHinga  of  aome  women 
OTor  tbe  corpse.  Lord  Byron  was  much  aflbcted.  *  1 
shaU  not  be  happy,*  said  he,  *  till  I  bear  that  my  daughter 
is  well.  I  bare  a  groat  horror  of  anniTersaries.**— 
Mkdwin.] 

'Mr.  Oallgimil  haThig  expressed  a  wiah  to  be  Aindshed 
with  a  short  Memofar  of  Lord  Byron,  for  tbe  porpoae  of 
prdbdng  it  to  tbe  Fieneh  edition  of  bis  works,  I  had  said 


0 


enough  fit)m  the  poetical  one,  being  just 
such  as,  happening  to  a  man  of  any  imagina- 
tion, inight  suggest  such  a  composition. 
The  worst  of  any  real  adventures  is  that  they 

involve   living  people  —  else  Mrs. 's, 

— 's  &c.  are  as  'german  to  the  matter' 
as  Mr.  Maturin  could  desire  for  his  novels. 
#        ♦        #        *. 

*'  The  consummation  you  mentioned  for 
poor  Taafie  was  near  taking  place  yesterday. 
Riding  pretty  sharply  after  Mr.  Medwin  and 
myself,  m  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  be- 
tween Pisa  and  the  hills,  he  was  spilt, — and, 
besides  losing  some  claret  on  the  spot,  bruised 
himself  a  good  deal,  but  is  in  no  danger.  He 
was  bled,  and  keeps  his  room.  As  I  was 
ahead  of  him  some  hundred  yards,  I  did  not 
see  the  accident ;  but  my  servant,  who  was 
behind,  did,  and  says  the  hone  did  not  fi&U  — 
the  usual  excuse  of  floored  equestrians.  As 
Taaffe  piques  himself  upon  his  horsemanship, 
and  his  horse  is  really  a  pretty  horse  enougn, 
I  long  for  bis  personal  narrative,  —  as  I  never 
yet  met  the  man  who  would  fairfy  claim  a 
tumble  as  his  own  property. 

**  Could  not  you  send  mte  a  printed  copy 
of  the  *  Irish  Avatar  ? '  —  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  Rogers  since  we  parted 
at  Florence. 

''Don't  let  the  Angles  keep  you  fix>m 
writing.  Sam  told  me  that  you  were  some- 
what dissipated  in  Paris,  which  I  can  easily 
believe.  Let  me  hear  fi^m  you  at  your  best 
leisure. 

"  Ever  and  truly,  &c. 

'*  P.  S December  13. 

'  <*  I  enclose  you  some  lines  written  not  long 
ago,  which  you  may  do  what  you  like  with, 
as  they  are  very  harmless.'  Only,  if  copied, 
or  printed,  or  set,  I  could  wish  it  more  cor- 
recUv  than  in  the  usual  way,  in  which  one's 
'  nothings  are  monstered,'  as  Coriolamis 
says. 
**  You  must  really  get  TaaiTe  published — he 

Jestin^y  in  a  preceding  letter  to  bis  Lordship,  that  It 
would  be  but  a  ftir  satire  on  the  disposition  of  tbe  world 
to  "bemonater  his  features,'*  if  he  would  write  for  the 
pubUc,  Bn^lah  as  well  as  French,  a  sort  of  mock-heroic 
account  of  himself,  outdohig,  in  horrors  and  wonders,  all 
that  had  yet  been  related  or  beliered  of  him,  and  leading 
even  Goethe*s  story  of  tbe  double  murder  at  Florence  far 
behind. 

>  Tbe  following  are  tbe  lines  enclosed  In  this  letter. 
In  one  of  his  Journals,  where  they  are  also  given,  he  has 
subjoined  to  them  the  following  note: — **  1  eomposed 
these  stansaa  (esoept  the  fourth,  added  now),  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Fisa. 

**  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  In  story  ( 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  timu  gloiy,**  Ao. 

[See  Worka,  p.  076.1 
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LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
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will  mC  till  he  k  lo.  He  ia  juet  gone 
with  hia  broken  heed  to  Lucca,  at  my  daire» 
to  trj  to  asfe  a  MMi  firoB  being  Avml.  The 
Spaiuah  •  •  a,  that  haa  her  petticoata  over 
Lucca,  had  actually  condenmed  a  poor  deril 
to  the  stake,  for  atealing  the  wafer  box  out 
of  a  church.  SheUejr  and  I,  of  ooune,  were 
up  in  anna  against  tnis  piece  of  piety,  and 
have  been  diatuibinff  ero^  body  to  g^  the 
aentence  changed.  Taailbia  gone  to  see  what 
ean  be  done. 


Larm  «t.       TO  MH.  8HBLLBT. 


lt.ltSI. 

^Mydear  Shdler, 

**  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from  — -^ 
His  reaaona  are  all  very  true,  I  dare  say,  and 
it  might  and  may  be  of  personal  inconyenience 
to  us.  But  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  reason  to  allow  a  being  to  be  burnt 
without  trying  to  save  him.  To  save  him 
by  a&T  means  but  remomimnee  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a 
temperaU  remonstnmoe  should  hurt  any  one. 
Lord  Guilford  is  the  man,  if  he  would  under^ 
take  it.  He  knows  the  Grand  Duke  dcp- 
Bonally,  and  might,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  nim 
to  interfere,  fiut,  as  he  goes  uwnorrow, 
Tou  must  be  quick,  or  it  will  be  useless. 
Make  any  use  of  tny  name  that  you  please. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c.*' 

Lvrm  474.       TO  MR.  MOORS. 

''I  send  you  the  two  notes,  which  will 
tell  you  the  storv  I  allude  to  of  the  Auto  da 
Fe.  Shdley'sallusiontohia'fellow.^erpent,* 
is  a  bufibonenr  of  mine.  Goethe's  Blephis- 
tofilus  calls  the  seipent  who  tempted  Eve 
'  my  aunt,  the  renowned  snake  ;'  and  I  al- 
ways insist  that  Shdlcy  is  nothing  but  one  of 
her  nephews,  walking  about  on  the  tip  of  his 
taU." 

•*  TO  LORD  BYROK. 

«*  Two  o'doek,  Toeidagr  Mornliic. 
**  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Although  strongly  persuaded  that  the 
story  must  be  either  an  entire  fabrication,  or 
so  gross  an  exaggeration  as  to  be  nearly  so ; 

Set,  in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  the  truth 
eyond  all  doubt,  and  to  set  your  mind  quite 
at  rest,  Ihave  taken  the  determination  to  go 
myself  to  Lucca  this  morning.  Shouki  it 
prove  less  false  than  I  am  convinced  it  is,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  exert  myself  m  every  way 

1  C"  I  >>•▼«  JoBt  got  al«M0r."  lald  Lord  ByroD,  *'  and  an 
■dnirablo  on* ;  It  It  flrom  Sir  Waltw  Scott,  to  irhoni  I 


that  I  can  imadne  may  have  any 
Be  assured  of  tius. 

"  Your  Lordabip^a 


truly. 


P.  0.  *^To  prevent  huMordage^  \  preAf 
coing  in  pmon  to  acndiag  my  aervut  widi  a 
fetter.  It  is  better  for  you  to  mention  no- 
thing (excqit,  of  course,  to  Shelley}  of  asv 
excursion.  The  person  I  visit  tfam  is  one 
on  whom  I  ean  have  every  dependence  ia 
every  wi^,  both  aa  to  authority  and  truth.** 


I 

I 
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•■  TO  LORD  BTRON. 
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"My  dear  Loid  Byron, 

"  I  hear  this  momiqg  that  the  ile^gn. 
whidi  certainly  had  been  in  oontenapfetioo, 
of  burning  m  v  feUow-eerpent,  haa  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  he  has  been  condenmed  to 
the  galleys.  Lord  Guilford  ia  at  Leghorn  ; 
and  as  your  courier  applied  to  me  to  know 
whether  he  ought  to  lesve  vour  letter  for  him 
or  not,  rhave  thou^^t  it  beat  since  this  in- 
formation to  tell  him  to  take  it  bade 
"  Ever  fiuthfuDyyourB, 

-  P.  B*  Shkllbt." 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 
1888. 

PISA.  —  LBTTBRS  TO  SIR  WALTBR  SCOTT  OR 
HIS  RBVIBW  OV  CRILDR  HAROLD,  AND  AO- 
CBPTANGB  OP  THlC)>BDICAT10M  OP  CAIN 
—  TO  KINNAIRD,  MURRAT,  AND  MOpRR,  OK 
THB  OUTCRY  AGAINST  TBB  MTSTBRT. — 
DRATH  OP  LADT  NOIL.  —  TBR  TRAQBOT 
OP  WBRNBR  CONCLUDBD.— -PiRACIRS  OF 
CAIN. — DBCISION  OP  THB  LOR»  CHAN- 
CBIXOR.  —  PROPOSBO     MBBTINQ     WITH 

SOOTHRT. DEATH      OP    HIS    DADOBTER 

ALUraRA. — ^AFPRAT  AT  PISA. — LBTTKR  TO 
MURRAT    CONCBRNING  AIXBGRA's    PUNB- 

RAL. INVITRD  ON  BOARD  TBR  AMBRICAN 

SQUADRON.  —  TRANSLATIONS   OP  CHILDB 

HAROLD. PARTIALITY  OP  OORTHB  AND 

THB  GERMANS  TO  DON  JUAN. 

LBmft  47S.    TO  SIR  WALTRR  SCOTT,  BART. 

**  Pla««  Jamucy  la.  im 

<*  My  dear  Sir  Walter, 
"I  NBBD  not  say  how  grateAd  I  am  for 
your  letter  >,  but  I  must  own  my  iittratitude 
m  not  having  written  to  you  again  u>ng  ago. 


iMIciited  *  Cain.'    Th«ilsbtor«M  oT  hh 
doat  iM  good.'* — Mnmni.] 


J 
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Since  I  left  Engbnid  (and  h  b  not  for  all  the 
usual  term  of  trannportation)  I  have  8cril>- 
bled  to  fiire  hundred  blockheads  on  business, 
&c.  without  difficulty,  though  with  no  gr^Bt 
pleasure ;  and  yet,  with  the  notion  of  ad- 
dressing you  a  hundred  times  in  my  head, 
and  always  in  my  heart,  I  have  not  done 
what  I  ouf^ht  to  lunre  done.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  It  on  the  same  principle  of  tremu- 
lous anxiety  with  which  one  sometimes  makes 
love  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  our  own  degree, 
with  whom  one  is  enamoured  in  good  ear- 
nest ;  whereas,  we  attack  a  fresh-coloured 
housemaid  without  (I  speak,  of  course,  of 
earlier  times)  an^  sentimental  remorse  or  mi- 
tigation of  our  virtuous  purpose. 

"  I  owe  to  you  &r  more  tnan  the  usual  ob- 
ligation for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and 
common  friendship;  for  you  went  out  of 
vour  way  in  1817  to  do  me  a  service,  when 
It  required  not  merely  kindness,  but  coura^ 
to  do  so :  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  m 
such  a  manner,  would  have  been  aproud  me> 
morial  at  anv  time,  but  at  such  a  tune,  when 
'  all  the  world  and  his  wife,'  as  the  proverb 
goes,  were  trvin|;  to  trample  upon  me,  was 
something  stifi  higher  to  my  sel£esteem, — I 
allude  to  the  Quuterlv  Review  of  the  Third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  Murray  told 
me  was  written  by  jou,— >and,  indeed,  I 
should  have  known  it  without  his  inform- 
ation, as  there  could  not  be  huo  who  could 
and  would  have  done  this  at  the  time.  Had 
it  been  a  common  criticism,  however  eloquent 
or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  felt  pleased, 
undoubtedly,  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  extraordinary  good-hearted- 
ness  of  the  whole  proceeding  must  induce  in 
any  mind  capable  of  such  sensations.  The 
verv  tardmeu  of  this  acknowledgment  will, 
at  (east,  show  that  I  have  not  foigotten  the 
obligation;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compound  interest 
during  the  delay.    I  shall  only  add  one  word 


I  [Sir  Waltar  floolt  ■nnoaiieed  hk  aoceptono  of  the 
Dedicadon  la  ttie  folknrlnc  letter  to  Kr.  Mumyt  — 

«*  Bdfabnrsh,  4th  December,  1811. 
**  My  diae  Sis,  —  I  eooept,  with  feeUngs  of  greet  obli- 
gation, the  flattering  propoeal  of  Lord  Byroo  to  prefix  my 
name  to  the  very  grand  and  tremendooa  drama  of  *  Cain.* 
I  may  be  partial  to  it,  and  you  wUl  allow  I  have  caoie ; 
bat  IdonotknowthatliialfiuehateTertakeniololtya 
flight  amid  her  fbrmer  aoavingi.  He  haa  certainly 
matched  Wlton  on  his  own  ground.  Some  part  of  the 
langnage  la  b<4d,  and  may  ahook  one  daaa  of  readera, 
whoae  Una  will  be  adopted  by  othan  out  ofaflbctatioa  or 
enry.  But  then  they  mnat  oondamn  the  *  ParadiieLoat,' 
ifth^rhareamlndtobeooniiatent.  The  fleod-llke  rea- 
soning and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fi«nd  and  of  hia  pupil 
lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  waa  to  be  expected,— the 
commlaaioo  of  the  flrat  murder,  and  the  ruin  and  deapair 
of  the  perpetrator. 


npon  the  suUect,  which  is,  that  I  think  that 
you,  and  Jefflrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  the 
only  literary  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know 
^and  some  of  whom  I  had  served),  who 
aared  venture  even  an  anonymous  word  in 
my  &vour  just  then :  and  that,  of  those 
tmree,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  all  —  of  the 
second  much  less  than  I  desired — and  that 
the  third  was  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to 
me,  whatever ;  while  the  other  tew  had  been 
actually  attacked  by  me  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  one,  indeed,  with  some  provocation, 
but  the  oUier  wantonly  enough.  So  you  see 
you  have  been  heaping  '  coals  of  fire,*  &c.  in 
the  true  gospel  manner,  and  I  can  assive  you 
that  they  have  burnt  down  to  my  very  heart. 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  accepted  the  Inscrip- 
tion. 1  I  meant  to  nave  inscribed  *  The  Fos- 
carini*  to  you  instead ;  but,  first,  I  heard  that 
'  Cain'  was  thought  die  least  bad  of  the  two 
as  a  composition ;  and,  2dly,  I  have  abused 
Southejjr  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a  note  to  the 
Foscanni,  and  I  recollected  that  he  is  a 
fiiend  of  yours  (thoukh  not  of  mine^,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  tne  handsome  thing  to 
dedicate  to  one  fiiend  any  thing  containinff 
such  matters  about  another.  However,  I'D 
work  the  Laureate  before  I  have  done  with 
him,  as  soon  as  I  can  muster  Billinffs^te 
therefi>r.  I  like  a  row,  and  always  did  from 
a  boy,  in  the  course  of  which  propensity,  I 
must  needs  say,  that  I  have  round  it  the 
most  easy  of  all  to  be  gratified,  personally 
and  poetically.  You  disclaim 'jealousies  ;' 
but  I  would  ask,  as  Boswell  did  of  Johnson, 
'  of  whom  could  you  hejeahui  f — of  none  of 
the  living  certainly,  and  (taking  all  and  all 
into  consideration}  of  which  of  the  dead  ? 
I  don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch 
novels,  (as  they  call  them,  though  two  of 
them  are  wholly  English,  and  the  rest  half 
so),  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade 
me,  since  I  was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your 
company,  that  you  are  not  the  man.    To  me 


'*!  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  aocnaethe  author  himsdf 
of  Manlcheiam.  The  Derll  talks  the  languageof  that  sect, 
doubUeaa ;  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existeuM  of 
the  Good  Principle,  he  endeavours  to  exalt  himself—  the 
EvIlPrinciplfr— to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good ;  but 
such  arguments*  In  the  mouth  of  such  a  being,  can  only  be 
used  to  deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byroo  might  have 
made  thia  more  evident,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam, 
or  some  good  and  protectiM  spirit,  the  reasons  which 
render  the  existence  of  mornevil  consistent  with  the  ge. 
neral  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the 
mystery  is,  perhaps,  the  imperfecUon  of  cor  own  flwolties 
which  see  and  (ieel  atrongly  the  partial  evils  which  press 
upon  us,  but  know  too  little  of  the  general  system  of  the 
universe  to  be  aware  how  the  existence  of  these  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator. 
••  Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly. 
"  To  John  Murray,  Esq.  Waltix  Soott." 

Nn  9 
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thoee  Dords  1mev«  to  nmch  of '  Anld  kqg 
fljrne'i  (I  was  bred  •  cumj  Soot  till  ten 
jrcan  old),  that  I  nercr  more  without  them ; 
and  wheo  1  removed  from  Raremia  to  Piaa 
the  otiicr  da/,  and  aent  od  my  librarj  befiore, 
they  were  the  only  books  that  I  kept  by  me, 
although  I  already  hacve  them  by  heart. 

*  Janovy  ST.  latt. 

"I  delayed  till  now  condnding,  in  the 
hope  that  I  ahould  hare  got '  The  Pirate,* 
who  18  under  way  for  me,  but  has  not  yet 
hoTe  in  sight.  I  hear  that  vour  daughter  is 
married,  and  1  suppose  by  tnis  time  you  are 
half  a  mnd&ther — a  youns  one,  by  the 
way.  I  hare  heard  great  tninn  of  Bfra. 
Loddiarf  s  personal  ami  mental  charms,  and 
much  good  of  her  lord :  that  you  may  lire 
to  see  as  many  norel  Scotts  as  there  are 
Scott's  novels,  is  the  very  bad  pun,  but  sin- 
cere wish  of 

**  Yours  ever  most  aflectionately,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  Why  don't  tou  take  a  turn  in 
Italy?  You  would  fina  j^ourself  as  well 
known  and  as  welcome  as  in  the  Highlands 
amonc  the  natiyes.  As  for  the  English,  you 
would  be  with  them  as  in  London ;  and  I 
need  not  add,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to 
see  you  again,  which  is  fiv  more  than  I  shall 
ever  feel  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  few 
exceptions  'of  kith,  un,  and  allies')  any 
thine  that  it  contains.  But  my '  heart  warms 
to  tne  tartan,'  or  to  any  thing  of  Scotland, 
which  reminds  me  of  Aberdeen  and  other 
parts,  not  so  far  from  the  Highlands  as  that 
town,  about  Invercauld  and  Braemar,  where 
I  was  sent  to  drink  goafs  fev  in  1795-6,  in 
consequence  of  a  threatened  decline  after  the 
scarlet  fever.  But  I  am  gossiping,  so,  good 
night — and  the  gods  be  with  your  dreuns  I 

*'  Pray,  present  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott, 


I  [**  But  •omehow,  —  It  may  M«m  a  lehoolboj'f  whlna, 
And  yet  I  Mek  not  to  bo  grand  nor  witty. 
But  I  am  half  a  Soot  hy  Urth,  and  brad 
A  wholo  one,  and  my  haart  flios  to  my  bead,— 
"  At  *  Aald  Lang  Syne '  bring*  Scotland,  one  ndall. 
Scotch  plaidi,  Scotch  inoodf,  the  blue  hfUi,  and 
clear  streanu , 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgownie*!  brig's  MmA  wall. 

All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  genUer  dreams 
or  what  I  tkm  dretmU,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banqoo's  ofl^Aig ; — floating  past  me  seems 
My  childhood  in  this  cffldishness  of  mine : 
I  care  not  —  *tis  a  glimpse  of '  Aold  Lang  Syne.*  ** 

Don  Jutm,  c.  x.  st.  18.3 
>  This  letter  has  been  already  pabUshed,  with  a  IIbw 
others,  in  a  periodical  work.    [See  Btbonianju] 

s  [**  A  Remonstrance  addressed  to  Bfr.Murray  respecting 
a  recent  Publication :  by  Ozoniensls ;  '*  of  which  the  fol- 
is  a  sample  s  —  '*  Tour  noble  employer  has  deceiTed  you, 
Mr. Murray  t  he  has  proAted  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name 


who  may,  peihapa,  recoHcct  having  aeen  aae 
in  town  in  1815. 

"  I  see  that  one  of  your  supportera  (for, 
like  Sir  Hildebrand,  I  am  fond  of  GuiDiii,)  ■ 
a  wiermaUL ;  it  is  my  crcsl  too,  and  wkh  pre- 
cisely the  same  curl  of  taiL  There's  conca- 
tenation for  you :  —  I  am  buildiiig  a  little 
cutter  at  Genoa,  to  go  a  cniiaing  in  the 
I  know  jfofi  liEe  the  aea  too.* 


«<.      TO  MS.  DOUGLAS  KINMAIBD.' 


©^ 


LI 

**' Try  back  the  deep  hme,'  till  we  find  a 
publisher  for  the  '  Vision ;'  and  if  none  such 
IS  to  be  found,  print  fifty  copies  at  mj  ex- 
pense, distribute  them  amongst  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  you  will  soon  see  that  the  book- 
sellers floiM  publish  them,  even  if  we  opposed 
them,  lliat  they  are  now  afraid  is  natural ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  to  give  way  on 
that  account.  I  know  nothing  of  Rivington's 
'Remonstrance'  by  the  'eminent  Chizrch- 
mans ;'  but  I  suf^se  he  wants  a  living-  I 
once  heard  of  a  preacher  at  Kentish  Town 
against' Cain. '^  The  same  outcry  was  raised 
against  Priestley,  Hume,  Gibboio,  Voltaire, 
and  all  the  men  who  dared  to  put  tithes  to 
the  Question. 

"  1  have  got  Southey's  pretended  reply  >,  to 
which  1  am  surprised  that  ^ou  do  not  afiiMie. 
What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  call  him  out. 
The  Question  is,  would  he  come  ?  for,  if  he 
would  not,  the  whole  thipg  would  appear 
ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a  long  and  expen- 
sive journey  to  no  purpose. 

"  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  such,  I 
wish  to  consult  you. 

"  I  apply  to  you,  as  one  well  versed  in  the 
dueUo,  or  monomachie.  Of  couzse  I  shall 
come  to  England  as  privately  as  possible,  and 
leave  it  (supposing  that  I  was  the  survivor} 


to  patan  npon  yon  obaolete  trash:  bat  I  tell  yoa  that  this 
poem,  this  *  Mystery/  with  which  yoa  have  inatited  as,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  canto  from  Voltaire's  novels,  and 
the  BMSt  ObiecUonaUe  articles  In  Bayle's  Dldionafy, 
served  ap  in  clumsy  cuttings  of  ten  syllableB  fbr  the  par* 
pose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry,'*  Ac.  Ac.3 

*  [Lord  Byron  alludes  to  a  pubUcatian  entitled,  **  Lord 
Byron's  Worlu,  viewed  in  comiactlon  with  Chrlatiaaky 
and  the  ObUgationB  of  Social  Life ;  a  Sermon,  preacbed  in 
HoUand  Chapel,  Kennington,  by  the  Bev.  John  Slylss, 
D.D.,**  and  in  wliich  the  poet  is  dwcribed  aa  **  a  de- 
naturalised being,  who,  having  exhausted  every  spedes  of 
sensual  gratification,  and  drained  the  cup  of  sia  to  Its 
bitterest  dregs,  is  resolved  to  show  that  he  Is  no  longer 
human,  even  in  his  fraOtlea,  bat  a  coi^  unoonosnwd 
fiend."] 

*  [A  Letter  whidi  appeared  In  Che  London  Coarkr  of 
the  Hh  of  January,  I8S9,ln  answer  to  some  strictures 
made  by  Lord  Byron  on  the  Lanreat's  Preteoo  to  his 
Viston  of  Judgment.    See  Wort:s,  p.  Sia^] 
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in  the  same  nuumer ;  having  no  other  olyect 
'which  could  bring  me  to  that  comitry  except 
to  settle  quarrels  accumulated  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

*'  By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a 
letter  upon  some  Kochdale  toll  business,  from 
which  there  are  moneys  in  prospect.  My 
agent  says  two  thousand  poimds ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  only  one,  or  even  oTie  hundred^ 
still  they  may  be  moneys ;  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  have  an  exceeding  respect  for 
the  smallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the 
least  sum,  which,  although  I  may  not  want 
it  myself,  may  do  somethmg  for  others  who 
may  need  it  more  than  L 

•*  They  say  that  *  Knowledge  is  Power :' 
—  I  used  to  think  so  ;  but  I  now  know  that 
they  meant '  money :'  and  when  Socrates  de- 
clared, '  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew 
nothing,'  he  merely  intended  to  declare,  that 
he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athenian  world. 
"  The  (xrcidasn  are  arrived,  and  circulating 
like  the  vortices  (or  vortexes)  of  Descartes. 
Still  I  have  a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and 
ke^  a  look-out  ahead,  as  my  notions  upon 
the  score  of  moneys  coincide  with  yours, 
and  with  all  men's  who  have  Uved  to  see 
that  every  guinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone,  or 
at  least  ms  toudl-stone.  You  will  doubt  me 
the  less,  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief, 
that  Caiih  is  Virtue, 

**  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  ex- 
penditure :  my  only  extra  expense  (and  it  is 
more  than  I  have  spent  upon  myself)  being 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
Hunt ;  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  or  furniture, 
which  I  have  bought  for  him ;  and  a  boat 
which  I  am  builduog  for  myself  at  Genoa, 
which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds 
more. 

*'  But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have 
all  the  moneys  I  can,  whether  by  my  own 
fimds,  or  succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  MoS.,  or 
any  lawfiil  means  whatever. 

**1  will  pay  (thou^  with  the  sincerest 
reluctance)  my  remaimng  creditors,  and  every 
man  of  law,  by  instalments  from  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators. 

**  I  recommend  to  you  the  notice  in  Mr. 
Hanson's  letter,  on  the  demands  of  moneys 
for  the  Rochdale  tolls. 

**  Above  all,  I  reconunend  my  interests  to 
your  honourable  worship. 

"  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some  mo- 
neys for  the  various  MSS.  (no  matter  what) ; 
and,  in  short, '  Rem  quocunque  modo.  Rem  I' 
— the  noble  feeling  of  cupidity  grows  upon 
lis  with  our  years. 

**  Yours  ever,  &c. 


I 


Lamu  437.       TO  MR.  MUBBAY. 

«*  Fba.  February  8. 1823- 

**  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected ; 
but  I  perceive  one  upon  vou  in  the  papers, 
which  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect.  How, 
or  in  what  manner,  you  can  be  considered 
responsible  for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive. 

"  If  *  Cain'  be  '  blasphemous,'  Paradise 
Lost  is  blasphemous  ;  and  the  very  words  of 
the  Oxford  gentleman,  '  Evil,  be  thou  my 
good,'  are  from  that  very  poem,  from  the 
mouth  of  Satan ;  and  is  there  any  thing  more 
in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Mystery  ?  Cain  is 
nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  piece  of 
argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speax  as  the 
first  murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  sup- 
posed to  sDeak,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  per- 
sonages talk  also  according  to  thdr  characters 
— and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  the  drama. 

**  I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity 
as  in  Scripture,  (though  Milton  does,  and 
not  very  wisely  either,)  but  have  adopted  his 
angel  as  sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  shocking  any  feelines  on  tne  subject 
by  fidling  short  of  what  ul  uninspired  men 
must  fail  short  in,  viz.  giving  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah. The  old  Mysteries  mtroduced  him 
liberally  enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in 
the  new  one. 

**  The  attempt  to  hutfy  yoii,  because  they 
think  it  won't  succeed  witn  me,  seems  to  me 
as  atrocious  an  attempt  as  ever  disgraced 
the  times.  What  I  when  Gibbon's,  Hume's, 
Priestley's,  and  Drummond's  publishers  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy 
years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  for  a  work 
otficHon,  not  of  history  or  aigiunent  ?  There 
must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this  — 
some  private  enemy  of  your  own :  it  is  others 
wise  incredible. 

"  I  can  only  say,  *  Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui 
fed ; — that  any  proceedings  directed  against 
you,  I  beg,  may  oe  transferred  to  me,  who 
am  willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them  all ; — 
that  if  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publica- 
tion, I  will  refund  any  or  all  of  the  copy- 
right ;  —  that  I  desire  you  will  say  that  both 
you  and  Mr,  G^ford  remonstrated  against 
the  publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  — 
that  /  alone  occasioned  it,  and  I  alone  am 
the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise, 
should  bear  the  burden.  If  they  prosecute, 
I  will  come  to  England — that  is,  if,  by  meet- 
ing it  in  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours. 
Let  me  know.  You  sha'n't  suffer  for  me,  if 
I  can  help  it.  Make  any  use  of  this  letter 
you  please.  Yours  ever,  &c. 
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182S. 


'^  P.  8.  —  I  write  to  you  about  all  thii  row 
of  bad  paasiona  and  absurdities  with  the  sum- 
mer moon  (for  here  our  winter  is  clearer 
than  your  doff-days)  lighting  the  winding 
Amo»  with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges, 
— so  ouiet  and  stiU  t  ^- Wluit  nothings  are 
we  belore  the  least  of  these  stars  I* 


Lrrrsa  478. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


**  PlM.  Fabnury  19. 18& 

"  I  ana  rather  surprised  not  to  have  had 
an  answer  to  mv  letter  and  packets.  Lady 
Nod  is  dead,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I 
may  have  to  go  to  England  to  settle  the  di- 
vision of  the  Wentworth  property,  and  what 
portion  Lady  B.  is  to  have  out  of  it  s  all 
which  was  left  undecided  by  Uie  articles  of 
separation.  But  I  hope  not,  if  it  can  be 
done  without, — and  I  have  written  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  be  my  referee^  as  he  knows 
the  property.  * 

*'  Continue  to  address  here,  as  I  shall  not 
go  if  I  can  avoid  it —  at  least,  not  on  that 
account.  But  I  may  on  another }  for  I  wrote 
to  Douglas  Kinnaini  to  convey  a  messap  of 
invitation  to  Mr.  Southey  to  meet  me,  either 
in  England,  or  (as  less  liable  to  interruption) 
on  the  coast  of  France.  This  was  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  have  the  answer.  However,  you  shall 
have  due  notice ;  therefore  continue  to  adU 
dress  to  Pisa. 

"  My  agents  and  trustees  have  written  to 
me  to  desire  that  I  would  take  the  name 
directly,  so  that  I  am  yours  very  truly  and 
afiectionatdy, 

**  NoBL  Byron. 

"  p.  8.  —  I  have  had  no  news  from  Eng- 
land, except  on  business ;  and  merely  know, 
from  some  abuse  in  that  faithful  ex  and  de- 
tractor  Oalignani,  that  the  clergy  are  up 
against  *  Cain.'  There  is  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken) some  good  church  preferment  on  the 
Wentworth  estates ;  and  I  will  show  diem 
what  a  good  Christian  I  am,  by  patronising 
and  preferring  the  most  pious  of  thc^  order, 
should  opportunity  occur. 

**  M.  and  I  are  but  little  in  correspondence, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  literary  matters  at 
present.  I  have  bmi  writing  on  business 
only  lately.  What  are  you  about  ?  Be  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  such  coalition  as  you 
apprehend." 


1  [•*  I  have  JtMt  httwd."  uid  LordBTron,  *'of  Lodj 
Noel'i  death.  1  am  dittretied  tsur  poor  Lady  Byron  I 
She  muat  be  In  great  affliction,  for  the  adored  her  mother. 
The  world  wfU  think  I  am  pleased  at  this  event,  but 
th^  are  much  mistaken.  I  have  written  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  Lady  Byron— you  may  suppose  in  the 
kindest  terms.    If  we  are  not  reconciled,  it  is  not  my 


m  «ys.       TO  MB.  M OOKS. 


«*  Flsa,  Tebromrj  SO.  IVL  * 

**  Your  letter  arrived  since  I  wrote  the  eo-  ! 
closed.   It  is  not  likely,  as  I  have  ^ypffrttH  „ 

rts  and  arbitrators  for  the  NoeTeatato^  '• 
I  should  proceed  to  England  on  that  ac-  ; 
count, — though  I  may  upon  another,  within  . 
stated.  At  any  rate;  amimut  you  to  addrea  i 
here  till  you  hear  further  from  me.  I  coold  ' 
wish  you  still  to  arrange  for  me,  etdier  with  a  j 
London  or  Paris  publiuer,  for  the  things,  && 
I  shall  not  quarrd  with  any  arrangeoieDtyou  I 
may  please  to  make.  | 

'*  I  have  appointed  Sir  Francis  Buidett  ' 
my  arbitrator  to  decide  on  Lady  Byron  s  al- 
lowance out  of  the  Noel  cstatea,  which  «e 
estimated  at  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  renis 
very  well  paid,— 'a  rare  thing  at  this  time.  ( 
It  IS,  however,  owing  to  their  eomsuimg  chiefly 
in  pasture  lands,  aiul  therefore  leas  aflfected  ! 
by  com  bills,  &c.  than  properties  in  tillage.    I 
**  Believe  me  yours  ever  most  aflfectiomtdy,  j 

"  NoBL  Btkon. 

*'  Between  my  own  wopcrty  in  the  fiinds, 
and  my  wife*s  in  land,  1  do  not  know  which 
tide  to  cry  out  on  in  politics. 

**  There  is  nothing  a^dnst  the  immortality 
ofthe  soul  in*  Gain*  that  I  recollect.  IboU 
no  such  opinions;  —  but,  in  a  drama,  die 
first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer  most  be 
made  to  talk  according  to  their  characten. 
However,  the  parsons  are  all  preacliii»  at  it, 
firom  Kentish  Town  and  Oxrord  toPisa^; 
— the  scoundrds  of  priests,  who  do  more 
harm  to  religion  than  all  the  infidels  that 
ever  forgot  their  catechisms ! 

**  I  have  not  seen  Ladv  Nod's  death  an- 
nounced in  Galignani.  —  How  is  that  f  "* 


Lirm  4a0.      TO  MR.  MOORB. 


isa. 


*«Plsa,Fekniar7: 
**  I  begin  to  think  that  the  packet  (a 
heavy  one)  of  five  acto  of  '  Werner,*  Ac 
can  hardly  have  reached  you,  k^  your  lettff 
of  last  week  ^which  I  answered)  did  not 
allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  insured  it  at  the  posu 
office  here. 

"  I  have  no  duect  news  from  Eagbnd, 
except  on  the  Noel  business,  which  b  pro- 
ceeding  qiuetb,  as  I  have  appointed  a  gen- 
tleman (Sir  F.  Burdett)  for  my  arbitrator. 
They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will  recall 

iknlt.  I  haye  agreed  to  leave  the  dirialon  of  the  property 
to  Lord  Dacre  and  Sir  Francis  Bwdett.  I  ihnll  not  hi- 
terfere,  nor  make  any  objection.  If  they  await!  Ladr  Brran 

U»e  whole."— MbdwimJ 

'  The  preceding  letter  came  endoeed  tai  Chlf. 
*  [See  BTBomAHA,  1892.] 
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the  lawffet  whom  ihey  had  ehocen*  and  will 
name  a  gentleman  too.  This  is  better,  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  estates  and  of  Lady 
"B-'s  allowance  will  thus  be  settled  without 
quibbling.  My  lawyers  are  takinc  out  a 
kcence  for  the  name  and  arms,  which  it  seems 
I  am  to  endue. 

**^  By  another,  and  indirect,  quarter,  I  hear 
that '  Gain '  has  been  pirated,  and  diat  the 
Chancellor  has  refused  to  give  Murray  any 
redress.  Also,  that  G.  R.  {ywer  friend  *  JBen  7 
has  expressed  great  personal  indignation  at 
the  said  poem.  All  this  is  curious  enough, 
I  think, — after  allowing  Priestlev,  Hume, 
and  GKbbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  ana  Voltaire 
to  be  published,  without  depriving  the  book- 
sellera  of  their  rights.  I  heard  from  Rome 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  that        •        •        *. 

•*  Yours,  &c.*' 


Lmtu  4S1.       to  MB.  MOORB. 

•*  PlM,  March  1. 1«a9. 

**  As  I  Still  have  no  news  of  my  *  Werner,* 
&c.  packet,  sent  to  you  on  the  29th  of  Ja^ 
nuary,  I  continue  to  bore  you  (for  the  fifth 
time,  I  believe)  to  know  whether  it  has  nU 
miscarried.  As  it  was  fiurly  copied  out,  it 
will  be  vexatious  if  it  be  lost.  Indeed,  I 
insured  it  at  the  postoffice  to  make  them 
take  more  care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to 
you  at  Ptois. 

**  In  the  impartial  Galignani  I  perceiye  an 
extract  from  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  there  are  people  who  have  dis- 
covered that  you  and  I  are  no  poets.  Widi  re- 
gard to  one  of  us,  I  know  that  this  north-west 
passage  to  my  magnetic  pole  had  been  long 
discovered  by  some  sages,  and  I  leave  them 
the  full  benefit  of  their  penetration.  I  think, 
as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  *  that,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  years  hence  it  may  still  con- 
tinue to  be  abused.'  ^  However,  I  am  &r 
from  pretending  to  compete  or  compare  with 
that  illustrious  literary  character. 

"  But,  with  regard  to  yoti,  I  thou^t  that 
you  had  always  been  allowed  to  be  a  poet^ 
even  by  the  stupid  as  well  as  the  envious  ^a 
bad  one,  to  be  sure—immoral,  florid,  Asiatic, 
and  diabolically  popular, — but  still  always 
a  poet,  fiffm.  can.  This  discovery,  therefore, 
has  to  me  all  the  grace  of  noveltv,  as  well 
as  of  consolation  (according  to  Kochefou- 
cault),  to  find  myself  no-poetised  in  sudi  good 
conipany.  I  am  content  to  *  err  with  PkUo ;' 
and  can  assure  you  very  sincerely,  that  I  would 


>  ["  1  nerer  ooold  undentend  tlie  clamour  tiiat  bad 
Iwen  ralwd  agalntt  ttie  Indecency  of  my  three  last  TOlomet. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Hlitoiy  of  the  Deelfaieand  Fall 


& 


rather  be  received  a  fion-fx>et  with  you,  than 
be  crowned  with  all  the  bays  of  (the  ueU 
uncrowned)  Lakers  in  their  society.  Ibdieve 
you  think  better  of  those  worthies  than  I  do. 
I  know  them    **♦#•♦*. 

**  As  for  8outh^,  the  answer  to  my  pro- 
position of  a  meeting  is  not  yet  come.  I 
sent  the  mess^e,  witti  a  short  note,  to  him 
through  Doughs  Kinnaird,  and  Douglas's 
response  is  not  arrived.  If  he  accepts,  I 
shall  have  to  oo  to  England  ;  but  if  not,  I  do 
not  think  the  If  oel  aflSirs  will  take  me  there, 
as  the  arbitrators  can  settle  them  without  my 
presence,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
difficulties.  The  licence  for  the  new  name 
and  armorial  bearings  will  be  taken  out  by 
the  r^[ular  application,  in  such  cases,  to  the 
Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

**'  Is  there  a  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Italy 
again  ever?  What  are  vou  doins ?  —  hored 
by  me,  I  know ;  but  I  have  «Ypiaifi^  ^}^ 
before.  I  have  no  carrespondenoe  now  with 
London,  except  throiuih  relations  and  law- 
yers and  one  or  two  mends.  My  great^ 
friend.  Lord  Clare,  is  at  Rome  t  we  met  on 
the  road,  and  our  meeting  was  quite  senti- 
;nental — rtaUy  pathetic  on  both  sides.  I 
have  always  loved  him  better  dian  any  mide 
thing  in  the  worid." 

The  preceding  was  enclosed  in  that  which 
follows. 


Liim4<n.       TO  MR.  MOORB. 

**  Plan,  March  4. 18». 

*'  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed,  I  have  waited 
another  post,  and  now  have  vour  answer 
acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  packet—- 
a  troublesome  one,  I  fear,  to  you  in  more 
ways  than  one,  both  from  weight  external 
and  internal. 

**  The  unpublished  things  in  vour  hands, 
in  Douglas  K.'s,  and  Mjt.  John  Murray's,  are, 

*  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  lyrical  kind  of  Drama 
upon  the  Deluge,  &c.;'  —  ' Werner,*  now 
with  vou  :  —  a  translation  of  the  First  Canto 
of  tne  Mormte  Blaggiore  ;  —  ditto  of  an 
Episode  in  Dante ; — some  stanzas  to  the 
Po,  June  1st,  1819;  —  Hints  from  Horace, 
written  in  1811,  but  a  good  deal,  ntuse,  to  be 
omitted;  several  prose  things,  which  may, 
perhaps,    as  weU  remain  unpublished ;  — 

*  The  '^^sion,  &c.  of  Quevedo  Redivivus,' 
in  verse. 

"  Here  jou  see  is  '  more  matter  for  a 
May  mommg ;'  but  how  much  of  this  can 


leemt  to  hare  struck  root,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
may,  perhapt ,  a  hundred  years  hence  still  continue  to  be 
abused.'*— Jfuc.  Workt,  yol.l.  p.  176.3 
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be  published  ii  for  consiclerBtion.  The  Qo^ 
yeoo  (one  of  my  best  in  that  line)  has  ap- 
palled the  Row  already,  and  must  take  its 
chance  at  Paris*  if  at  all.  The  new  Mystery  is 
less  speculatire  than  '  Cain,*  and  ^en  pious ; 
besides,  it  ii  chiefljr  lyricaL  The  Morgante 
is  the  beat  translation  that  ever  was  or  will 
be  made ;  and  the  rest  are  —  whatever  you 
please  to  think  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  Werner  eren  «»- 
proadiimg  to  any  fitness  for  the  stage,  whicn, 
with  my  notions  upon  it,  is  Tery  frr  from  my 

f  resent  olgect.  Witn  regard  to  the  publication^ 
have  ah^aady  explained  that  I  have  no  ex- 
ofbitant  expectations  of  either  fame  or  pro- 
fit in  the  presoit  instances ;  but  wish  tnem 
pubUshed  oecause  they  are  written,  which  is 
the  common  feeling  of  all  scribblers. 

"  With  respect  to  *  Rdigion,'  can  I  never 
convince  you  that  /  have  no  such  opinions 
as  the  characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems 
to  have  firightened  every  body?  Yet  tkev 
are  nothing  to  the  expressions  in  Qoethe^ 
Faust  (whidi  are  ten  times  hardier),  and 
not  a  wait  more  bold  than  those  of  Milton's 
Satan.  My  ideas  of  a  character  may  run 
away  with  me :  like  all  imaginative  men»  I, 
of  course,  embodv  myself  with  the  character 
while  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the 
pen  is  from  off  the  paper. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  con- 
trary. As  a  proof,  I  am  educating  my  na- 
tural daughter  a  strict  Catholic  in  a  convent 
of  Romagna  ;  for  I  think  people  can  never 
have  enough  of  religion,  if  they  are  to  have 
any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much  to  the 
Catholic  doctrines ;  but  if  am  to  write  a 
drama,  I  must  make  my  characters  speak  as 
I  conceive  them  likely  to  argue. 

"  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another 
bugbear  to  you  and  the  world,  he  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  leatt  selfish  and  the  mildest 
of  men  —  a  man  who  has  made  more  sacri- 
fices of  his  fortune  and  feeling  for  others 
than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  With  his  specu- 
lative opinions  I  have  nothing  in  common, 
nor  desire  to  have. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live 
near  the  stove  of  society,  where  you  are  un- 
avoidably influenced  by  its  heat  and  its  va- 
pours. I  did  so  once  —  and  too  much  — 
and  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  my  whole 
future  existence.  As  my  success  in  society 
was  not  inconsiderable,  I  am  surely  not  a 
prejudiced  judee  upon  the  subject,  unless  in 
ks  favour ;  but  1  thmk  it,  as  now  constituted, 
Jatal  to  all  ereat  original  undertakings  of 
every  kind.  1  never  courted  it  then^  when  I 
was  young  and  high  in  blood,  and  one  of  its 
*  curled  darlines ;'  and  do  yo\x  think  I  would 
do  so  now^  wnen  I  am  living  in  a  clearer 


0= 


fttmoepbcre?    One  thing  omly  m^A  levi 
me  back  to  it,  and  that  is,  to  try  onoe  moR 
if  I  could  do  any  good  in  poSHet :  but  moi  m 
the  petty  politics  I  see  now  prejing  ufoa  i 
our  miseraole  country. 

**  l^  not  let  me  be  miBiiDderBtood,  how- 
ever. If  you  s{>eak  your  men  opinicNia,  tiiey  K 
ever  had,  and  will  have,  the  greateat  wekltt  '' 
with  me.  But  if  vou  merely  edLo  tike  'mood^*  || 
(wad  it  is  difficult  not  to  do  so,  beii^  in  xti  L' 
mvour  and  its  fennent,)  I  can  only  regret  |i 
that  you  should  ever  repeat  any  tfak^  to  i 
which  I  cannot  pay  attentioo.  '' 

**  But  I  am  prosing.    The  gods  go  with  I , 
you,  and  as  much  immortality  of  idl  kinds  as  ! 
may  suit  your  present  and  all  other  eziscence;  ! 

«  Youra,  Ac.-       | 

I 
Lnrm  4BS.       TO  MB.  MOORB. 

**  Ptoa.  Match  &  IStt. 

**  Hie  enclosed  letter  from  BCurray  hath 
melted  me ;  thou^  I  think  it  is  against  his 
own  interest  to  wish  that  I  should  contintte 
his  connection.  You  may,  therefore,  send 
him  the  packet  of '  Werner,'  which  will  save 
vou  all  further  trouble.  And  pray,  cam  you 
forgive  me  for  the  bore  and  expense  I  have 
ah*esdv  put  upon  vou  ?  At  least,  st^  so  — 
for  I  feel  ashamed  of  having  given  you  so 
much  for  such  nonsense. 

*'  The  fiu^t  is,  I  cannot  keep  my  retenimenti, 
though  violent  enough  in  their  onset.  Be- 
sides, now  that  all  tne  world  are  at  Murray 
on  my  account,  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
leave  nim ;  unless,  as  I  really  thought,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  I  should. 

**  I  have  had  no  other  news  horn  England, 
except  a  letter  fit>m  Barrv  Cornwall  the 
bard,  and  my  old  school-feUow.  Thoitth  I 
have  sickened  you  with  letters  lately,  bdieve 
me 

"  Yours,  Ac" 

**  P.S. — In  your  last  letter  vou  say,  speak- 
ing of  Shelley,  that  you  would  almost  prefer 
the  '  damnine  bigot'  to  the  '  annihilating  in- 
fidel.' *  SheU^  believes  in  immortali^^ow- 
evei^-init  this  by  the  way.  Do  yon  remember 
Frederick  the  (mat's  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance of  the  villagers  whose  curate  preathed 
against  the  etemi^  of  hell's  torments  ?  It 
was  thus : — *  If  my  fiiithful  subjects  of  Schrau- 
senhaussen  prefer  being  eternally  damned,  let 
them.' 

"  Of  the  two,  I  should  think  the  long  sleep 
better  than  the  agonised  vigfl.  But  men, 
miserable  as  they  are,  ding  so  to  any  thing 

1  It  will  ba  leen  fhrai  the  extract  I  shall  gire  pratenUy 
of  the  paatace  to  which  he  referi  that  he  wholly  mittMxk 
my  meanliig. 


J 
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Rke  life,  that  they  probably  would  prefer 
damnation  to  quiet.  Besides,  they  think 
themselves  so  important  in  the  creation,  that 
nothing  less  can  satisfy  their  pride  —  the  in- 
sects ! " 


It  is  Dr.  Clarke,  I  think,  who  gives,  in  his 
Travels,  rather  a  striking  account  of  a  Tar- 
tar whom  he  once  saw  exercising  a  young, 
fiery  horse,  upon  a  spot  of  ground  almost 
surrounded  by  a  steep  precipice,  and  describes 
the  wantonness  of  courage  with  which  the 
rider,  as  if  delighting  in  his  own  peril,  would, 
at  times,  dash,  with  loose  rein,  towards  the 
giddy  verge.     Something  of  the  same  breath- 
less apprehension  with  which  the  traveller 
viewed  that  scene,  did  the  unchecked  darine 
of  Byron's  genius  inspire  in  all  who  watched 
its  course,  —  causing  them,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  admire  and  tremble,  and,  in  those 
more  especially  who  loved  him,  awakening  a 
sort  of  mstinctive  impulse  to  rush  forward 
and  save  him  from  his  own  headlone  strength. 
But,  however  natural  it  was  in  friends  to 
give  way  to  this  feeling,  a  little  reflection 
upon  his  now  altered  character  might  have 
forewarned  them  that  such  interference  would 
prove  as  little  useful  to  him  as  safe  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  surprise 
I  look  back  upon  mj  own  temerity  and  pre- 
sumption in  supposmg  that,  let  loose  as  he 
was  now,  in  the  full  pride  and  consciousness 
of  strength,  with  the  wide  regions  of  thought 
outstretching  before  him,  any  representations 
that  even  friendship  could  make  would  have 
the  power — or  ou^ht  to  have — of  checking 
him.    As  the  motives,  however,  by  which  I 
was  actuated  in  my  remonstrances  to  him 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  I  shall, 
without  dwelling  anv  ftirther  upon  the  sub- 
ject, content  myself  with  laying  before  the 
reader  a  few  such  extracts  from  my  own 
letters  at  this  period  i  as  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  aUusions  in  those  just  given. 

hi  writing  to  me  under  the  date  January 
24th,  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  savs  — 
"  be  assured  that  there  is  no  such  coalition 
as  you  apprehend."  The  following  extracts 
from  my  previous  communication  to  him  will 
explain  what  this  means :  —  ''I  heard  some 
days  a^  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  on  his  way  to 
you  with  all  his  nunily ;  and  the  idea  seems 
to  be,  that  yon  and  Shelley  and  he  are  to 
cmtpire  together  in  the  Examiner.  I  cannot 
believe  this,— and  deprecate  such  a  plan 


1  It  ihonld  have  Iwan  mentioned  before,  that  to  the 
oourtcay  of  Lwd  Byron's  execntor,  Mr.  Hobhooie,  who 
bad  the  khidnoH  to  restore  to  me  such  letters  of  mine  as 
came  into  his  hands,  I  am  Indebted  for  the  power  of  pro* 
dadng  these  and  other  extracts. 

s  [**  I  wai  aCrongly  adrised  bj  Tom  Moore,  long  ago,** 


& 


with  aU  my  might.  Akne  you  ma^  do  any 
thing ;  but  partnerships  in  fame,  hke  those 
in  trade,  vaake  the  strongest  party  answer- 
able for  the  deficiencies  or  d  Jinquencies  of 
the  rest,  and  I  tremble  even  for  vou  with 
such  a  bankrupt  Co. —*♦**. «  They  are 
both  clever  fellows,  and  Shelley  I  look  upon 
as  a  man  of  real  genius  ;  but  I  must  again 
say,  that  you  could  not  give  your  enemies 
(the  ♦  •  *'s,  *  et  hoc  genus  omne')  a  greater 
triumph  than  by  forming  such  an  unequal  and 
unholy  alliance.  You  are,  single-handed,  a 
match  for  the  world,  —  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  the  world  being,  like  Briareus,  a 
very  inany*handed  gentleman, —  but,  to  be 
so,  you  mutt  stand  atone.  Recollect  that  the 
scurvy  buildings  about  St.  Peter's  almost  seem 
to  overtop  itself.** 

The  notices  of  Cain,  in  my  letters  to  him, 
were,  according  to  their  respective  dates,  as 
follow :  — 

"September  so.  1891. 

"  Since  writingthe  above,  I  have  read  Fos- 
cari  and  Cain.  The  former  does  not  please 
me  so  highly  as  Sardanapalus.  It  has  the 
fault  of  Si  those  violent  Venetian  stories, 
being  unnatural  and  improbable,  and  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of 
them,  appealing  but  remotelv  to  one's  sym« 
pathies.  But  Cain  is  wonderful  —  terrible 
— never  to  be  forsotten.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  will  sink  deep  into  the  world's  heart ; 
and  while  many  will  snudder  at  its  blasphemy, 
all  must  fall  prostrate  before  its  crandeur. 
Talk  of  ^schylus  and  his  Prometheus  I  — 
here  is  the  true  spfrit  both  of  the  Poet  — 
and  the  Devil." 

"  Febniarj  9. 18SS. 

"  Do  not  take  it  into  your  head,  my  dear 
B.,  that  the  tide  is  at  all  turning  against  you 
in  England.  Till  I  see  some  symptoms  of 
people  forgetting  you  a  litde,  I  will  not  be- 
ueve  that  you  lose  ground.  As  it  is, '  te  v^ 
niente  die,  te^  decedente,' — nothing  is  hardly 
talked  of  but  you  ;  and  thou^  good  people 
sometimes  bless  themselves  when  they  men- 
tion you,  it  is  plain  that  even  they  think  much 
more  about  you  than,  for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  they  ought.  Cahi,  to  be  sure,  kaa  made 
a  sensation  ;  and,  grand  as  it  is,  I  regret,  for 
many  reasons,  you  ever  wrote  it.  ♦  *  For 
myself,  I  would  not  |;ive  up  the  poetry  of  r^ 
ligion  for  all  the  wisest  results  that  philo" 

said  Lord  Byron,  **  not  to  have  anj  connection  with  such 
a  company  as  Hunt,  Shelley,  and  Co. ;  but  I  have  pledged 
myself,  and  besides  could  not  now,  if  I  had  ever  so  great 
a  disinclination  for  the  scheme,  dis^»poliit  all  Hunt's 
hopes.'* — MaowiM.] 
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topky  wffl  erer  MTife  aft.  Particiilar 
•ad  creedi  $n  hk  pmt  eaan^  for  tboM 
who  ue  anxiout  enough  about  their  neigh- 
bours to  meddle  with  thcaa ;  but  our  fiuth 
iu  the  Future  ii  a  tnanire  not  so  h^tiy  to 
be  parted  with ;  and  the  dream  ofimmortahty 
(if  philoaophera  Mtf  hsTe  it  a  dream>  ia  one 
that,  let  ua  hope»  we  ahall  oairy  into  oiir  k»t 
sleep  with  us.' > 

**Fcbraanrlf.int. 

"  I  haTe  written  to  the  Lomnnans  to  try 
the  ground,  for  I  do  iMt  think  Oalignani  the 
man  for  you.  *The  only  thing  he  can  do  is 
what  we  can  do,  ourseiTes,  without  him,— 
and  that  is,  employ  an  Eng^h  bookaeOer. 
Paris,  indeed,  might  be  convenient  for  such 
refiigee  works  as  are  set  down  in  the  Index 
Bspumtoriut  of  London ;  and  if  you  have 
any  poutical  ratamamns  to  explode,  this  is 
ycNir  place.  But,  pray,  let  them  be  only 
politiod  ones.  Boldness,  and  even  licence, 
m  Dolidcs,  does  food,  -—  actual,  present 
aooa;  but,  in  religion,  it  profits  neitha" 
nere  nor  hereafter ;  and,  for  myself  such  a 
horror  have  I  of  both  extremes  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  know  not  which  I  hate  most,  the 
bold,  damning  bigot,  or  the  bold,  annihilating 
infideL  '  Furiosa  res  est  in  tenons  im« 
petns ;' — and  much  as  we  are  in  the  dark, 
even  the  wisest  of  us,  upon  these  matters,  a 
little  modesty,  in  unbelief  as  well  as  belief 
best  becomes  us.  You  will  easily  guess  that, 
in  all  this,  I  am  thinking  not  so  much  of  you, 
as  of  a  friend,  and,  at  present,  companion  of 
yours,  whose  influence  over  your  mind 
(knowing  you  as  I  do,  and  knowing  what 
Lady  B.  ought  to  have  found  out,  diat  you 
are  a  person  the  most  tractable  to  those 
who  live  with  you  that,  perhaps,  ever  ex- 


I 


1  It  Ii  to  thU  Mottiiot  Lord  Byroo  rafen  «t  tb*  con- 
cbMloa  or  hit  totter,  Mtfch  4. 

•  Tblf  paiugo  baTioff  bMB  ibown  bf  Lord  Byron  to 
Mr.  ShoUojr,  tho  latter  wroto,  la  eoaMquenoo.  a  tottor  to 
a  gantUman  with  wbom  I  wat  then  In  bablte  of  Inti- 
maqr,  of  which  the  flbllowiag  If  an  extract  The  seal  and 
openoeM  with  which  Shrtlej  alwaji  proTeteed  Us  onbellef 
render  any  lerople  that  might  otherwiie  be  felt  In  glrlng 
publicity  to  tttch  avowals  unneoeseary  t  beildee  which,  the 
testinony  of  to  near  and  clear  an  obaenrer  to  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron's  mind  upon  religioai  satdects  Is  of  ikr  too 
mnch  hnpwtanoe  to  my  d^ect  to  be,  from  any  orer-fhsti- 
dlousneu,  suppressed.  We  haire  here,  too  strikingly  ex- 
empUHed,  —  and  hi  strong  eontrast,  I  must  say,  to  the 
Une  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt  In  similar  drcuaastanoes,— the 
good  breeding,  gentle  temper,  and  modesty  for  which 
Shelley  was  so  remarkable,  and  of  the  latter  of  which 
qualities  In  particular  the  undeserved  compliment  to 
myself  aflbrds  a  strong  Illustration,  as  showing  how 
Uttto  this  true  poet  had  yet  learned  to  know  his  own 
plaofli 

**  Lord  Byron  has  read  me  one  or  two  letters  of  Moore 


isfeed)  I  own  I  dread  aod 
earaestly.** 


is. 


"  With  respect  to  our  R^jgious  Polemics,  !; 
I  must  try  to  set  you  right  upon  one  or  two  - 
points.  In  die  first  place,  i  do  siotf  identd^  \ 
you  with  the  blasphemies  of  Cain  no  man 
than  I  do  myself  with  the  w«p»*i^^T  of  my 
Mokanna,— all  I  wish  and  implore  is  that 
you,  who  are  such  a  powerful  mann&ctnrer 
of  these  thunderbolts,  would  not  ehoo$c  sub- 
jects that  make  it  neceanry  to  lannch  then. 
In  the  next  place,  were  you  even  a  '^*r^'U^ 
atheist,  I  could  not  (except,  periuun,  for  the 
dtddtm  which  is  always  unwise)  Iwune  joo. 
I  could  only  pity, — knowing,  fitmi  experience, 
how  dreary  are  the  doubts  with  which  cvea 
the  bright,  poetic  view  I  am  myself  incfined 
to  take  of  mankind  and  their  destiny  is  now 
and  then  douded.  I  look  upon  GuvieKs 
book  to  be  a  most  desolating  one  in  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  may  lead  some  minds. 
But  the  youqg,  the  simple^  — aB  those  whose 
hearts  one  would  like  to  keep  unwithered, 
trouble  their  heads  but  little  about  Cuvier. 
ybic,  however,  have  embodied  him  in  poetir 
which  every  one  reads ;  and,  like  the  wind, 
blowing  '  where  ^ou  list,'  canr  this  deadly 
chill,  mixed  up  with  vour  own  nagranoe,  into 
hearts  that  snould  be  visited  only  by  the 
bitter.  This  is  what  I  regret,  and  what,  with 
all  my  influence,  I  would  deprecate  a  re- 
petition of.    JVbw,  do  you  understand  me  ? 

'^  As  to  your  solemn  peroration, '  the  tntffa 
is,  my  dear  Moore,  &C.&C.,'  meaning  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  I  give  into  the  cant 
of  the  world,  it  only  proves,  alas !  the  melan- 
choly hct,  that  you  and  I  are  hundreds  of 
miles  asunder.    Could  you  hear  me  speak 


to  bias.  In  which  Moore  gprnkM  with  great  klnitncns  of 
ne;andofooorselGannot  bat  ted  Sattered  bgr  the  ap- 
probation of  a  man,  my  inferiority  to  whom  I  am  prood 
to  acknowledge.  Amongst  other  things,  however,  Moor«, 
after  giving  Lord  B.  mnch  good  adrfoe  about  pohUe 
opinion,  ftc.  seeaas  to  depraeate  mg 
on  the  lulilect  of  rtUglon,  and  to 
iumed  in  Cahi  to  my  snggeatlona. 

against  any  InSoence  on  this  partlealar  wl^  the  

friendly  leal.  and  it  is  plain  that  his  motiYW  springs  ftvm 
a  desire  of  benefiting  Lord  B.  without  degrading  meu  I 
tUnk  you  know  Moore.  Pray  asanre  him  that  I  have  not 
the  tmalleat  taiCuenoe  over  Loi4  Byron  hi  this  pnvtiealv  I 
if  I  had,  I  certainly  shoold  employ  it  to  aradlcataftom  Us 
great  mind  the  delosiona  of  Ghriatlanity,  which.  In  spile 
of  hb  reason,  seem  perpetnally  to  recur,  and  to  1^  hi 
ambush  for  the  hours  6f  sIcIumss  and  distreaa.  Cain  was 
eomeeivedmrnof  years  ago,  and  began  before  I  taw  hbn 
last  year  at  Ravenna.  How  happy  should  I  not  be  loat- 
trlbute  to  myself,  however  Indirectly,  any  participation 
In  that  immortal  work  I  '* 
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my  opinions  instead  of  coldly  reading  them, 
I  flatter  myself  there  is  still  enough  Of 
honesty  and  fun  in  this  fiice  to  remind  you 
that  your  friend  Tom  Moore — whatever 
else  he  naay  be — is  no  Canter." 


484.       TO  MB.  MURBAT. 


u 


M 


Pba,  March  6.  ISSi. 

You  will  long  ago  hare  receiyed  a  letter 
from  me  (or  should),  declaring  my  opinion 
of  the  treatment  $fou  have  met  with  about 
the  recent  publication.  I  think  it  disgraceful 
to  those  who  have  persecuted  you.     I  make 
peace  with  you,  tnough  our  war  was  for 
other  reasons  than  this  same  controversy.  I 
have  written  to  Moore  by  this  post  to  for- 
ward to  you  the  tragedy  of  'Werner.'    I 
shall  not  make  or  propose  any  present  bai^ 
gain  about  it  or  the  new  Mystery  till  we  see 
U*  they  succeed.     If  they  don't  sell  (which  is 
not  unhkdy),  you  sha'n't  pav ;  and  I  sup- 
pose this  is  &ir  play,  if  you  cnooaetorisk  it. 
*'  Bartolini,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  wrote 
to  me  to  desire  to  take  my  bust :  I  consent- 
ed, on  condition  that  he  also  took  that  of 
the  Countess  Guiccioli.    He  has  taken  both, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  Ikers  is 
beautifid.    I  shall  make  you  a  present  of 
them  both,  to  show  that  I  don't  bear  malice, 
and  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 
squabbleyou  had  about  Thorwaldsen's.     Of 
my  own  I  can  hardlv  speak,  except  that  it  is 
thought  very  like  what  I  now  am,  which  is 
different  from  what  I  was,  of  course,  since 
you  saw  me.    The  sculptor  is  a  famous 
one ' ;  and  as  it  was  done  by  hit  own  parti- 
cular request,  will  be  done  well,  probably. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  about  Taaffe  and  his 
Commentary  ?  He  will  die  if  he  is  not  pub- 
lished ;  he  will  be  damned,  if  he  » ;  but  that 
he  don't  mind.    We  must  publish  him. 

*'  All  the  row  about  me  has  no  otherwise 
affected  me  than  by  the  attack  upon  your- 
self, which  is  ungenerous  in  Church  and 
State  :  but  as  all  violence  must  in  time  have 
its  proportionate  re^u^tion,  you  will  do  bet- 
ter oy  and  by.  Yours  very  truly, 

••  Noel  Byron." 


Uertn  4m.         TO  MB.  MOOBB. 

•*  PiM.  Mardh  8.  ISSS. 

"  Tou  win  have  had  enough  of  my  letters 
by  this  time — yet  one  word  in  answer  to 
your  present  missive.    You  are  quite  wrong 


>  [**  Bartolini  It  an  excellent  workman,  and  tdiet  ad- 
miraUa  likenefaei.  It  la  now  the  fluhton  among  the 
BnfUih  to  dt  to  him.  The  cheapneta  of  aculpture  at 
FloraDeamuitliiJweoiirEnfUahartiata.  Casta  hare  been 
imported  from  London  of  the  boata  of  Fox,  Fitt,  Nelaon, 


& 


in  thinking  that  your  ^atbioe*  had  offended 
me ;  but  I  have  already  replied  (if  not  aa- 
swered)  on  that  point. 

**  With  regard  to  Murray,  as  I  reallv  am 
the  meekest  and  mildest  or  men  since  Moses 
(though  the  public  and  mine  *  excellent  wife' 
cannot  find  it  out),  I  had  already  pacified 
mysdf  and  subsided  back  to  Albemarle 
Street,  as  my  yesterday's  yepistle  will  have 
informed  you.  But  I  thought  that  I  had 
expired  my  causes  of  bile — at  least  to 
you.  Some  instances  of  vacilladon,  occa^ 
sional  neglect,  and  troublesome  sincerity, 
real  or  imagined,  are  sufficient  to  put  your 
truly  great  author  and  man  into  a  passion. 
But  rdSection,  with  some  aid  firom  hellebore, 
hath  ahready  cured  me '  pro  tempore ; '  and, 
if  it  had  not,  a  request  from  you  and  Hob* 
house  would  have  come  upon  me  like  two 
out  of  the  '  tribus  Anticyns,'— with  which, 
however,  Horace  despairs  of  purging  a  poet. 
I  really  feel  ashamed  of  having  bored  you 
so  fi^uently  and  fully  of  late.  But  what 
could  1  do?  You  are  a  firiend — an  absent 
one,  alas  I — and  as  I  trust  no  one  more,  I 
trouble  you  in  proportion. 

'^  This  war  of  '  Church  and  State'  has 
astonished  me  more  than  it  disturbs ;  for  I 
really  thought  '  Csin'  a  speculative  and 
harciy,  but  mXi  a  harmless,  production.  As 
I  said  bdbre,  I  am  really  a  great  admirer  of 
tangible  religion ;  and  am  breeding  one  of 
my  daughters  a  Catholic,  that  she  may  have 
her  hands  full.  It  is  b^  &r  the  most  elegant 
worship,  hardly  excepting  the  Greek  mytho* 
logy.  What  with  incense,  pictures,  statues^ 
altars,  shrines,  relics,  and  tne  real  presence, 
confession,  absolution,— there  is  something 
sensible  to  grasp  at.  Besides,  it  leaves  no 
possibility  of  doubt ;  for  those  who  swallow 
their  Deity,  really  and  truly,  in  transubatan* 
tiation,  can  hardlv  find  any  thing  dae  other- 
wise than  easy  of  digestion. 

**  I  am  afiraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but 
I  don't  mean  it  to  be  so ;  only  my  turn  of 
mind  is  so  given  to  taking  things  in  the  ab- 
surd point  of  view,  that  it  breaks  out  in  spite 
of  me  every  now  and  then.  Still,  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  am  a  very  good  Christian.  Whe- 
ther you  will  believe  me  in  this,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  trust  you  will  take  my  word 
for  bebg 

'<  Very  truly  and  afiectionately  yours,  &e, 

«  P.  S.  —  Do  tell  Murray  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  is,  that  he  publisheth  (or 


and  many  othera.  Tbeae  Bartolini  repraducea  In  marble^ 
and  aenda  back  to  London,  all  expaoaea  of  carriage  in- 
dnded.  for  twenty-two  ponndaeach.**— MArraiwa :  Dimr^ 
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a  pubfahcf  for)  Taafltfi  Commm- 
tmrj  on  Dwite,  agunst  which  there  appean 
in  tlMe  trade  an  unaccountable  repugnance. 
It  win  mike  the  man  m>  exuberant^  h*Pp7- 
He  dines  with  me  and  half-apdoien  Bngbdi 
to-day ;  and  I  hare  not  the  heart  to  tdl  him 
how  the  bibliopolar  world  shrink  from  his 
Commentarr; — and  yet  it  is  foU  of  the  moat 
orthodox  rdigion  and  morality.  In  short,  I 
make  it  a  point  that  he  shall  be  in  pnnt. 
He  is  SQch  a  good-natured,  heaiy  ••  Chris- 
tian, that  we  must  gire  him  a  shore*  through 
the  press.  He  naturaUr  thirsts  to  be  an 
author,  and  has  been  the  happiest  of  men 
for  these  two  months,  printing,  cur  retting, 
collating,  dating,  anticipating,  and  adding  to 
his  treasures  oi  learning.  Besides,  he  nas 
had  another  fidl  from  hu  horse  into  a  ditch 
the  other  day,  while  riding  out  with  me  into 
the  country." 

Lnna  418.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

«•  Fte,  March  1&.  1812. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  and  your  friends  a|K 
prore  of  my  letter  of  the  8tti  ultimo.  You 
may  gire  it  what  publicttT  you  think  proper 
in  the  circumstances.  I  nave  since  written 
to  you  twice  or  thrice. 

"  As  to  *  a  Poem  in  the  old  way,  to  into* 
rest  the  women,'  I  shall  attempt  of  that  kind 
nothing  further.  I  follow  the  bias  of  my 
own  nund,  without  considering  whether  wo- 
men or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be  pleased ;  but 
this  is  nothing  to  my  publisher,  who  must 
judge  and  act  aocordm^  to  popularity. 

**  Therefore  let  the  thugs  take  their  chance ; 
if  thev  pay,  vou  will  pay  me  in  proportion ; 
and  it  tney  aon*t,  I  must. 

**  The  Noel  aflairs,  I  hope,  will  not  take 
me  to  England.  I  have  no  desire  to  revisit 
that  country,  unless  it  be  to  keep  you  out  of 
a  prison  (if  this  can  be  effected  by  my  taking 
your  place),  or  perhaps  to  set  myself  into 
one,  by  exacting  satisfaction  from  one  or  two 
persons  who  tSke  advantage  of  my  absence 
to  abuse  me.  Further  than  this,  I  have  no 
business  nor  connection  with  England,  nor 
desire  to  have,  out  of  my  own  ramily  and 
friends,  to  whom  I  wish  ul  prosperity.  In- 
deed, I  have  lived  upon  the  whole  so  little 
in  England  (about  five  years  since  I  was  on^ 
and-twenty),  that  my  habits  are  too  conti- 
nental, and  your  climate  would  please  me  as 
little  as  the  society. 

'*I  saw  the  Chancellor's  Report  in  a 
French  paper.  Pray,  why  don't  tney  prose- 
cute the  translation  of  iLucreimtf  or  the 
original  with  its 

•  [An  allusloa  to  Richard  Baztcr*i  "  Shov«  fora  heavy 
•  •  •  ChrlaUan.'*    8m  Workt,  p.  444.] 
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**  You  must  really  get  sonetliiqg  done  for  . 
Mr.  TaaHe's  Commentary :  what  can  I  say  to  I 
him?  I 

••  Toun»  Ac* 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


Aprilia. 

•  Bir  Kinnaini  writes  that  there  haa  been 
an'excdlent  Defence'of '  Gsin,'  snsinst  *Ox. 
oniensis  ;'  you  have  aent  me  nodiing  bat  a 
not  very  excellent  rffenccof  the aaaaepoem. 
If  there  be  such  a  ^Defender  of  the  Faith,* 
you  may  send  me  his  tfairQF-nine  artidea,  as 
a  counteriMknoe  to  some  of  your  late  ooas- 
munications.' 

**  Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Mooie 
and  Mr.  Kinnaird  have  in  hand,  and  the 
•Vision  of  Judgment?'  If  you  publiah  the 
latter  in  a  very  cheap  edition,  ao  aa  to  baffle 
the  pirates  bya  low  price,  you  will  find  that 
it  wiH  do.  The  *  Mysteiy'  I  look  upon  as 
good,  and  'Werner' too,  and  I  enpect  that 
you  will  publish  them  speedily.  You  need 
not  put  your  name  to  Qanxnlo,  but  publish 
it  as  a  fore^  editioa,  and  let  it  make  its  way. 
Douglas  Kmnaird  has  it  still,  with  the  nre> 
foce,  I  believe. 

"I  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  on 
the  late  row  here.    I  sent  them  a  wei^  ^gOb 

"Youn^&c" 

Lsms  488.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

«*  Plia,  April  IS.  18B. 

"  I  have  received  die  Defence  of  *  Gain.* 
Who  is  my  Waiburton  ?  —  for  he  haa  done 
for  me  what  the  bishop  did  for  the  poet 
against  Crousax.  His  reply  seems  to  me 
conclusiye  ;  and  if  you  uncterstood  your  own 
interest,  you  would  print  it  together  with  the 
poem. 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  I  do  not  hear  fitm 
you.  I  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dou^as  Kin- 
naird the  documents  on  a  squabUe  here, 
which  occurred  about  a  month  ago.  Hie 
aifidr  is  stiU  ^ing  on ;  but  they  make  w^ 
thing  of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with 
home  and  abroad,  there  has  been  hot  wa- 
ter enough  for  one  while.  Bfr.  Dawkins, 
the  En^^Uah  minister,  has  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  and  most  gentlemanly  manner 
throughout  the  whole  business. 

•*  Yours  ever,  &c. 

"P. 8. —-I  have  got  Lord  Olenbervie's 
book  *,  which  is  very  amusuqg  and  id>le  upon 


*  [A  trantlatloa  of 
**  Rkci«nletto.**J 


th9  flnfc  canto  of  FortatntrTf  *a 
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the  topics  wtiich  he  touches  upon,  and  part 
of  the  prefiice  pathetic.    Write  aoon." 

LBTm489.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  PiM,  ApiU  S2.  1829. 

"  You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  daugh- 
ter Allegra  of  a  ferer  in  the  convent  of 
Bagna  Cavallo,  where  she  was  placed  for 
the  last  year,  to  commence  her  education. 
It  is  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reasons,  but 
must  be  borne,  with  time. 

'*  It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her 
remains  to  England  for  sepulture  in  Harrow 
church  (where  I  once  hoped  to  have  laid  my 
own),  and  this  is  my  reason  for  troubling 
you  with  this  notice.  I  wish  die  funeral  to 
be  very  private.  The  body  is  embahned, 
and  in  lead.  It  will  be  embarked  from  L^ 
horn.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
give  the  proptf  directions  on  its  arrivfd  ? 

« I  am  yours,  &c.        N.  B. 

•*P.  8. — You  are  aware  that  Protest- 
ants are  not  allowed  holy  ground  in  Catholic 
countries.* 


Linn  480.       TO  MR.  8HBLLXY. 

*•  April  88. 1882. 

"  The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected ; 
for  I  thought  the  danger  over,  by  tne  lon£ 
interval  bciween  her  stated  amelioration  and 
the  arrival  of  the  express.  But  I  have  borne 
up  against  it  as  I  best  can,  and  so  far  suc- 
cessnillv,  that  I  can  go  about  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  life  with  the  same  appearance  of 
composure,  and  even  greater.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  your  coming  to-morrow ; 
but,  perhaps,  to-day,  and  yester-evening,  it 
was  better  not  to  have  met.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  reproach  in  my  con- 
duct, and  certainly  nothing  in  my  fiselin^ 
and  mtentions  towards  the  dead.  But  it  is 
a  moment  when  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  if 
this  or  that  had  been  done,  such  event  might 
have  been  prevented,  —  though  every  day 
and  hour  shows  us  that  they  are  the  most 
natural  and  inevitable.  I  suppose  that  Time 
will  do  his  usual  work  —  Death  has  done 
his. 

"  Yours  ever,  N.  B.** 


Ltrm  491.     TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

•*  FlM,  May  4. 1888. 

"My  dear  Sir  Walter, 

"  Your  account  of  your  fiunily  is  very 
pleasing :  would  that  I '  could  answer  this 
comfort  with  the  like ! '  but  I  have  just  lost 
my  natural  daufjtitet,  Allegra,  by  a  fever. 


The  only  consolation*  save  time^  is  the  ro- 
flecdon  that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy ; 
for  her  few  years  (only  five)  preventea  her 
from  having  incuired  any  sin,  except  what 
we  inherit  trom  Adam. 

*<  *  Whom  the  godi  lore  die  Toung.' 

^  **  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  par- 
ticularly welcome,  when  they  do  not  tax 
your  time  and  patience ;  and  now  that  our 
correspondence  is  resumed,  I  trust  it  will 
continue. 

"  I  have  lately  had  some  anxiety,  rather 
than  trouble,  about  an  awkward  aifiur  here, 
which  you  may  peihaps  have  heard  of ;  but 
our  minister  has  behaved  very  handsomely, 
and  the  Tuscan  Government  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  such  a  government  to  behave, 
which  is  not  sa^ng  much  for  the  latter. 

Some  other  Enghsh,  and  Scots,  and  myself, 
had  a  brawl  with  a  dragoon,  who  insulted 
one  of  the  party,  and  whom  we  mistook  for 
an  officer,  as  he  was  medalled  and  well 
mounted,  &c. ;  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
seijeant-major.  He  called  out  the  guard  at 
the  gates  to  arrest  us  (we  beine  unarmed)  ; 
upon  which  I  and  another  (an  Italian)  rode 
through  the  said  guard  ;  but  they  succeeded 
in  detaining  others  of  the  party.  I  rode  to 
my  house,  and  sent  my  secretary  to  give  an 
account  of  the  attempted  and  ill^gaJ  arrest 
to  the  authorities,  and  then,  without  dis- 
mounting, rode  back  towards  the  gates,  which 
are  near  my  present  mansion.  Half-way  I 
met  my  man  vapouring  away  and  threatening 
to  draw  upon  me  (wno  had  a  cane  in  my 
hand,  and  no  other  arms).  I,  still  believing 
him  an  officer,  demandea  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  gave  him  my  hand  and  glove  ther^ 
upon.  A  servant  of  mine  thrust  in  between 
us  (totally  without  orders),  but  let  him  go 
on  mv  command.  He  then  rode  off  at  mil 
speea;  but  about  forty  paces  fiirther  was 
stabbed,  and  very  dangerously  (so  as  to  be 
in  peril),  by  some  Calltan  Beg  or  other  of  my 
people  (for  I  have  some  rough-handed  folks 
about  me),  I  need  hardly  say  without  my 
direction  or  approval.  The  said  dragoon 
had  been  sabring  our  unarmed  countrymen, 
however,  at  the  gate,  (Uier  thetf  were  m  arrest , 
and  held  by  the  guards,  and  wounded  one. 
Captain  Hay,  very  severely.  However,  he 
got  his  paiks  —  having  acted  like  an  assassin, 
and  being  treated  like  one.  Who  wounded 
him,  though  it  was  done  before  thousands  of 
people,  they  have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, or  prove,  nor  even  the  weapon  ;  some 
said  a  putd,  an  air-gun,  a  stiletto,  a  sword, 
a  lance,  a  pitchfork,  and  what  not.  They 
have  arrested  and  examined  servants  and 
people  of  aH  descriptions,  but  can  make  out 
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me  thai  no  tuipickm  M  entflrtned  of  the 
man  who  wounaed  him  having  been  inat^ 
gOedbyme^oranjoftheparty.  lenckiae 
you  copiea  of  the  depuaitiona  of  thoae  with 
ttt,  and  Dr.  Craufani,  a  canny  Soot  (meima 
acquaintance^  who  law  the  latter  part  of  the 
•Hkir     They  are  hn  Italian. 

**  Tbeae  are  the  only  literary  matten  m 
which  I  have  been  engaged  smce  the  pub- 
lication and  row  about  •  Cahi  ;*— but  Mr. 
Murray  has  aereral  things  of  mine  in  hia  ob- 
stetrical hands.  Another  Mystov— a  Vision 
—  a  Drama-*  and  the  like.  But  yon  tsoa^l 
tell  me  what  yon  are  doing  —  howcrcr,  I 
shall  find  you  out,  write  what  you  wilL  You 
say  that  I  should  like  your  son-in-law  —  it 
would  be  Tsry  difficult  for  me  to  dislike  any 
one  connected  with  you;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  own  qualities  are  all  that  you 
describe. 

'*  I  am  sorry  you  don*t  like  Lord  Orford's 
new  work. »  My  aristocracy,  which  is  very 
fierce,  makes  him  a  fisTourite  of  mine.  Re- 
collect that  those '  Uttle  &ctions '  conqprised 
Loid  Chatham  and  Fox*  the  fioher ;  and  that 
we  live  in  gigantic  and  exaggerated  times, 
which  make  aU  under  Oag  andMacog  aopear 
pigmean.  After  havinc  seen  Napoleon  begin 
uke  TaroerUne  and  end  like  B^azet  in  our 
own  time,  we  have  not  the  same  interest  in 
what  would  otherwise  have  q>peared  impor- 
tant history.    But  I  must  conclude. 

*'  Believe  me  ever  and  most  truly  yours, 

**  NoBL  Byron.** 

Lcrns  409.       TO  MB.  MURBAY. 

«*Fln,1f^rl7.1Sll 

**  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  has  attacked 
the  three  dramas,  which  is  a  bed  business 
for  you ;  and  I  don't  wonder  that  it  discou- 
rages you.  However,  tiutt  volume  may  be 
trusted  to  (fanr,  —  depend  u^n  it.  I  read 
it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  preferred  to  my  other  writings,  though 
not  immediately.  I  say  this  without  irrita- 
tion against  the  critics  or  criticism,  whatever 
they  mav  be  (for  I  have  not  seen  them) ; 
and  nothmg  that  has  or  may  appear  in  Je^ 
frey*8  Review  can  make  me  forget  that  he 

1  [H]«  •*  Memoirs  of  the  Lett  Tea  Yean  of  Uie  Reign 
of  George  IL"] 

*  Here  followf  a  repetition  of  Che  detafli  given  on  this 
tutidect  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others. 

*  A  hill,  three  or  four  miles  from  Leghorn,  much 
resorted  to  as  a  place  of  residence  daring  the  sammer 
months* 

4  C**  Spot  ^^1 7^"^  *  whose  hoary  branches  sigh. 
Swept  bf  the  breie  that  flns  thj  cloudless  skj ; 


Stood  by  ase  €»r  ta  good  yi 
modve  to  do  so  but  his  own 
"  I  hear  Moore  is  in  town ; 
to  him»  and  believe  me 

"  Yours  truly. 


KB. 


JOB 


"P.  8.— If  you  tfamk  it 
may  send  me  the  Edinbur]^ 
be  any  thing  that  requires  an  answer*  I  wifl 
reply,  out  iemperaiefy  and  ieekmioaifyi  that  is 
to  say,  merely  with  respect  to  the  pnmdpla 
of  the  criticism,  and  not  personallj  or  oflen- 
sively  as  to  its  Uterary  merits." 


TO  MR.  MOORS. 


"  I  hear  vou  are  in  London.     Yoa  wffl 
have  heard  vom  Douglas  KHmaird  (who  teHs  ' 
me  you  have  dined  with  him)  as  mocfa  as  you  i 
desire  to  know  of  my  affiurs  at  home  and  I 
abroad.      I  have  lately  lost   my  little  giri 
AUegra  by  a  fever,  which  has  bean  a  serious 
blow  tome. 

"  I  did  not  write  to  you  latdy  (except  one 
letter  to  Murray's ),  not  knowing  exactly  your 
'  whereabouts.'  Douglas  K.  refused  to  ktr- 
ward  my  messase  to  Mr.  Southey  —  tofty,  he 
himself  can  exmigon.  { 

"  You  win  have  seen  the  statement  of  a 
squabble,  &c.  &c«  What  are  you  about? 
Let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure^  and 
believe  me  ever  yours, 

-N.B.- 

Lsms  4M.       TO  MB.  MUBKA Y. 

**  MoaCenero*,  Maj  SB.  1691.  H 

Mear  i^jgwona.  1 

II 


"  The  body  is  embarked,  in  what  afa^  I 
know  not,  neither  could  I  enter  into  the  de- 
tails ;  but  the  Countess  O.  O.  has  had  the 
goodness  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  Mr. 
Dunn,  who  superintends  the  embarkation, 
and  wiU  write  to  you.  I  wish  it  to  be  buried 
in  Harrow  church. 

**  There  is  a  spot  in  the  churchyonf,  near 
the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  hfll  looking 
towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  large 
tree,  (bearing  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Pea- 
chey,)  where  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  and 
hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  fevourite 
spot«  ;  but,  as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her 

Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod. 
With  those  1  lo?ed,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod: 
•  •  •  • 

**  Oft  haTe  I  thooght  *twoold  soothe  aajdyii^  bov^ 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power— 
To  know  sane  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell. 
Would  hide  ny  bosom  where  it  lov*d  to  dwell,**  Sc 

See  Lines  written  beneath  an  Elm  In  the  C3aurchyaid  of 
Harrow,  Worki,  p,  418.] 
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memory,  the  body  had  better  be  dqxmted  in 
the  church.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left  hand 
as  you  enter,  there  is  a  monument  with  a 
tablet  containing  these  words  :  — 

**  *  WImo  Sorrow  weept  o*tt  VlrtiM*s  Mered  dust. 
Our  taara  boeoBM  us,  and  our  srtof  if  Jmt : 
Such  wore  the  toon  ihe  shed,  who  grateftil  poyt 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  lovo  and  praise.* 

I  recollect  them  (after  seventeen  years),  not 
from  any  thing  remarkable  in  them,  but  bo- 
cause  firom  my  seat  in  the  gallery  I  had 
generally  my  eyes  turned  towards  ihat  mo- 
nument. As  near  it  as  convenient  I  could 
wish  All^gra  to  be  buried,  and  on  die  wall  a 
marble  tablet  placed,  with  these  words :  — 

"InMomoiyor 


Dani^ter  of  O.  O.  Lord  Bttoo, 

who  died  at  Bagna  Garallo* 

in  Italy,  April  90th,  1833, 

aijed  fire  years  and  three  months. 


'IdwUi 


r^batdkt 


diall  Boi  fatan  to 


idl.0 

*'  The  funeral  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  is 
conustent  with  decencv ;  and  I  could  hope 
that^  Henry  Drury  will,  perhaps,  read  tne 
service  over  her.  If  he  snould  decline  it,  it 
can  be  done  by  the  usual  minister  for  the 
time  being.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add 
more  just  now. 

"  Smce  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited 
by  the  Americans  on  board  their  squadron, 
where  I  was  received  with  all  the  kindness 
which  I  could  wish,  and  with  tnore  ceremony 
than  I  am  fond  o£  I  found  them  finer  shqM 
than  your  own  of  the  same  class,  wdl  manned 
and  officered.  A  number  of  American  gen- 
tlemen also  were  on  board  at  the  time,  mmI 
some  ladies.  As  I  was  taking  leave,  an 
American  lady  asked  me  for  a  roie  which  I 
wore,  for  the  puipose,  she  said,  of  sending 
to  America  something  which  I  had  about  me, 
as  a  memoriaL  I  nrad  not  add,  that  I  felt 
the  compliment  properij.  CSaptain  CShanncey 
showed  me  an  American  and  very  pretty 
edition  of  my  poems,  and  offered  me  apas- 
sage  to  the  United  States,  if  I  would  go 
there.  Commodore  Jones  was  also  not  ms 
kind  and  attentive.  I  have  since  received 
the  enclosed  letter,  desiring  me  to  sit  iox  my 
picture  for  some  Americans.  It  is  singular 
that,  in  the  same  year  that  Lady  Noel  Imtves 
by  will  an  interdiction  for  my  daughter  to 
see  her  fother's  portrait  for  many  years  >,  the 
individuals  of  a  nation,  not  remarkable  for 
their  liking  to  the  Eng^h  in  particular,  nor 
for  flattering  men  in  general,  request  me  to 

1  [By  the  will  of  Lady  Noel,  proved  in  Doctors*  Com- 
moDs.  by  Dr.  Loshington  and  Nicholas  Ridley  Colboome, 
Esq.,  the  executors,  a  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  described 
to  be  In  a  case  at  the  house  of  RrfchT  Malory,  is  left  to 
the  trustees,  with  directions  to  keep  it  safely  Inclosed  and 


3= 


sttfor  my  '  poortiaicture,'  as  Baron  Brad^ 
wardine  calls  it.  I  am  also  told  of  consider- 
able literary  honours  in  Germany.  Goethe, 
I  am  told,  IS  my  professed  patron  and  pro- 
tector. At  Leipsic,  this  year,  the  hi^est 
prize  was  proposed  for  a  translation  of  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  was  at  Leipne^  but  Mr.Bowcroft  was 
my  authority — a  good  German  scholar  (a 
younff  American),  and  an  acquaintance  of 
Goethe's. 

"  Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularly 
fond  of  Don  Juan,  which  they  judoe  of  as  a 
wctfkofart.  I  had  heard  somethuw  of  this 
before  through  Baron  Lutserode.  iSe  trans- 
lations have  been  verv  frequent  of  several  of 
the  works,  and  Goethe  made  a  comparison 
between  Faust  and  Manfred. « 

"  AH  this  is  some  compensation  for  your 
English  native  brutality,  so  folly  displayed 
this  vear  to  its  hi^est  extent. 

*'  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of 
a  difierent  kind.  I  went  over  the  Consti- 
tution (the  Commodore^s  flag-ship),  and  saw, 
among  other  things  worthy  of  remark,  a  little 
boy  bom  on  board  of  her  by  a  sailor'fe  wife. 
They  had  christened  him  *  Constitution  Jones.' 
I,  of  course,  aj^roved  the  nanto ;  and  the 
woman  added,  *  Ah,  sir,  if  he  turns  out  but 
half  as  good  as  his  name  I' 

**  Yours  ever,  &c.* 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
1822. 
unrvnts  to  murhay  concvuting  wbrnbb 

AND  THB  VISION  OP  QUBVBDO  RBDIVIVUS. 

—  VISIT  OP  LORD  CLARB.  —  BDINBUBGH 
RBVIBW  ON  CAIN.  —  TRANSATLANTIC  PBO- 
JBCT  OP  SBTTLBXBNT.  —  LBTTBR  TO  ]l». 
BDWARD  BLUCB.  —  SITTING  TO  HR.  WBST. 

—  BIS  ANBCDOTBS  OP  LORD  BYRON.  —  AR- 
RIVAL OP  LBXGH  HUNT  AND  BIS  FAMILY. — 
DBATH  OP  SHBLLBY.  —  FOUR  NBW  CANTOS 
OP  DON  JUAN.  —  HABITS  OP  LIPB  AT  PISA 
SKBTCHBD  BY  MADAMB  GUICCIOU. — AN- 
BCDOTBS.—  FAILURB  OF  THB  LIBBRAL.  — 
RBMOVALTO  GBNOA^— CDIMBURGH  RBVIEW 
ON  DON  JUAN. 

LBTTBm  405.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Monteaaro,  near  Legboni,  May  90. 1822. 

''Irbturn  you  the  proofr  revised.    Your 
printer  has  made  one  odd  mistake :  —  *  poor 

shut  up  tin  Ada  AogusU  attains  the  age  of  twentj-one, 
when  It  Is  to  bedeliTored  to  her ;  but  should  Lady  Bjron 
be  then  Urlng,  It  Is  not  to  be  so  dellTered  ontO  after  her 
decease,  unless  with  her  Ladyship's  assent.] 
•  [See  mtf,  p.  448.] 
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sighing,  and  Lady  *  *  ogling  him  with  her 
clear  hazel  eyes.  i7«<  eight  years  have  passed, 
and,  since  that  time,  ♦  •  has  ♦#•♦♦#; 

has  run  away  with  ♦*♦•*;  and 

myMen  (as  my  Nottinghamshire  friend^  call 
themselves)  might  as  well  have  thrown  my- 
self out  of  the  window  while  you  were  sing- 
ing, as  intermarried  where  I  did.  You  and 
*  *  *  *  have  come  off  the  hest  of  us.  I 
speak  merely  of  my  marriage,  and  its  conse* 
quences,  distresses,  and  calumnies ;  for  I  have 
been  mudi  more  happy,  on  the  whole,  «mcr, 
than  I  ever  could  have  been  with  *  *. 

*'  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  Jeffirey 
in  a  faithful  transcription  of  the  impartial 
Gtilignani.  I  suppose  the  long  and  short  of 
it  is,  that  he  wishes  to  provoke  me  to  repl^. 
But  1  won't,  for  I  owe  nim  a  good  turn  still 
for  his  kindness  by-gone.  Indeed,  I  presume 
that  the  present  opportunity  of  attackinff  me 
again  was  irresistible ;  and  t  can't  blame  nim, 
knowing  what  hiunan  nature  is.  I  shall  make 
but  one  tenuak  : — what  does  he  mean  by 
elaborate  ?  The  whole  volume  was  written 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  in  the  midst  of 
evolutions,  and  revolutions,  and  persecutions, 
and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  me  in 
Italy.  They  said  the  same  of '  Lara,'  which, 
you  know,  was  written  amidst  balls  and  fool- 
eries, and  after  conung  home  from  masque 
rades  and  routs,  in  the  sunmier  of  the  sove- 
reigns. Of  all  I  have  ever  written,  they  are 
peniaps  the  most  carelessly  composed;  and 
their  Aulta,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  those 
of  negligence,  and  not  of  labour.  I  do  not 
think  this  a  merit,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

**  Yours  ever  and  truly,  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  You  see  the  great  advantage  of 
my  new  signature ; — it  may  either  stand  for 
'  Nota  Bene'  or  *  Noel  Byron,'  and,  as  such, 
will  save  much  r^tition,  in  writing  either 
books  or  letters.  Since  I  came  ^ere,  I  have 
been  invited  on  board  of  the  Amencan  squad- 
ron, and  treated  with  all  possible  honour  and 
ceremony.  Hiey  have  asked  me  to  sit  for 
my  picture ;  and,  as  I  was  going  away,  an 
American  lady  took  a  rose  from  me  (which 
had  been  given  to  me  by  a  very  prettv  Italian 
ladv  that  very  momiqg),  because,  she  said, 
*  Sue  was  determined  to  send  or  take  some- 
thing which  I  had  about  me  to  America.' 
There  is  a  kind  of  Lalla  Rookh  incident  for 
you  I    However,  all  these  American  honours 


*  The  aniw«r  which  Mr.  EUioe  returned  wu,  as  might 
be  expected,  stronglj  diMuaiire  of  this  design.  The 
wholly  disorganised  state  of  the  country  and  its  Institu- 
tutions,  which  it  would  take  ages,  perhaps,  to  restore 
even  to  the  degree  of  Industry  and  prosperity  which  It 
had  enjoyed  under  the  Spaniards,  rendered  Ckiluinbia,  In 
his  opinion,  one  of  the  last  ]daces  in  the  world  to  which 
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arise,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  their  en- 
thusiasm for  my  '  Poeshie,'  as  their  belief  in 
my  dislike  to  the  English, — in  which  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  coincide  with  them.  I 
would  rather,  however,  have  a  nod  from  an 
American,  than  a  snuff4K>x  from  an  emperor." 


LimmlSB.       TOMR.BLLICE. 

**  Montenero,  Leg^oni,  June  13. 1822. 

**  My  dear  Ellice, 

*'  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written 
to  you,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  your  kind- 
ness, and  I  am  now  going  to  tax  it —  I  hope 
not  too  highly — but  don*t  be  alarmed ;  it  is 
not  a  loan,  but  infbmuUkm,  which  I  am  about 
to  solicit.  By  your  extensive  connections, 
no  one  can  have  better  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  real  state  of  SouA  America  —  I  mean 
Bolivar's  countrv.  I  have  many  years  had 
transatlantic  projects  of  settlement,  and  what 
I  could  wish  from  you  would  be  some  in- 
formation of  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
some  letters  of  reconunendation  in  case  I 
should  sail  for  Angostura.  I  am  told  that 
land  is  very  cheap  there ;  but  though  I  have 
no  great  disposable  funds  to  vest  in  such 
purchases,  yet  my  income,  such  as  it  is,  would 
be  sufficient  in  any  countnr  (except  England) 
for  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  for  most  of 
its  luxuries.  The  war  there  is  now  over ;  and 
as  I  do  not  go  there  to  fpecukUe,  but  to  set- 
tle, without  any  views  but  those  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  enjoyment  of  the  common 
civil  rights,  I  should  presume  such  an  arrival 
would  not  be  unwelcome. 

**  AU  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  diircounige 
nor  tfRCOurage,  but  to  give  me  such  a  stat^ 
ment  as  you  think  prudent  and  proper.  I 
do  not  address  mv  other  friends  upon  this 
subject,  who  would  only  throw  obstacles  in 
my  way,  and  bore  me  to  return  to  England  ; 
which  I  never  will  do,  unless  compelled  by 
some  insuperable  cause.  I  have  a  quantity 
of  furniture,  books,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  I 
could  easily  ship  from  L^hom  ;  but  I  wish 
to  '  look  before  I  leap'  over  the  Atlantic.  Is 
it  true  that  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  a 
large  tract  of  land  may  be  obtained  ?  I  speak 
of  SotUh  America,  recollect.  I  have  read 
some  publications  on  the  subject,  but  they 
seemed  violent  and  vulgar  party  productions. 
Please  to  address  your  answer  >  to  me  at 


A  man  desirous  of  peace  and  quiet*  or  of  security  for  his 
person  and  property,  should  resort  to  as  an  asylum.  As 
long  as  Bolivar  Uved  and  maintained  his  authority,  every 
reliance,  Mr.  ElUoe  added,  might  be  phwed  on  his  in- 
tegrity and  firmness  ;  but  with  his  death  a  new  sera  of 
struggle  and  conlluloo  would  be  sure  to  arise. 
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«*.-aed  a  rmntciiaoce  tuat  :.•:  djc  beiamc  to 
fc-rx  M  tiv'«:::*i  he  wrre  tkiiu-re  t^  »  lBrocti§- 

(i.Me  £jr  < ie  UaroiJ.     la  *>xit  an  koir 

oi^  &rtt  Kni.-u  tgrmi'-jmi,  aod  I  irtuiuea  to 
L/trrymi,  tcarceij  aM«  to  pcr«nAie  BBv«elt 
t>k>t  tliis  WM  the  haajhtj  ■UMothr^jpe  w^^se 
cft ureter  had  alva«%  afipeared  ao  coToo^^d 
in  eioQOi  and  nTMerr :  ior  I  «io  not 
ner  to  hare  met  with 
and  tttntovtm 

«*  The  next  «ksr  I  retioed  mod  had  m- 
other  uoiat^  of  ao  hoar,  doriiig  which  he 
seeoDed  aoxioos  to  know  what  I  ahooU  make 
of  my  andertakiiig.  Whilst  I  was  pamtine. 
the  window  from  which  1  reoared  my  ii^c 
became  suddenly  darkened,  and  I  heard  a 
TrWce  exclaim '  c  troppo  belio ! '  I  turned,  and 
diurorered  a  bcantiful  female  stoopinj^  down 
to  look  in,  the  gjoond  oo  the  outride  beine 
on  a  lerel  with  the  bottom  of  the  window. 
Her  long  golden  hair  han^;  down  about  her 
face  and  shoulden ;  her  complexioa  was  ex- 
quisite, and  her  smile  completed  one  of  the 
most  romantic-looking  heaos,  set  olTas  it  was 
by  the  bricht  sun  behmd  it,  whidi  I  had  ercr 
beheld.  Lord  Brroo  inrited  her  to  come  in, 
and  introdnced  ner  to  me  as  the  Countess 
fiuiccioli.  He  seemed  yery  fond  of  her,  and 
I  was  glad  of  her  presence,  for  the  playfiil 
manner  which  he  assumed  towards  her  nude 
htm  a  much  better  sitter. 

"  The  next  da^,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  progress  which  I  had  made  in  his  like- 
ness  had  given  satis&ction,  for,  when  we 
were  alone,  he  said  that  he  had  a  particular 
favour  to  request  of  me — would  I  ^rant  it  ? 
I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  hun  ;  and 
he  enjoined  me  to  the  flattering  task  of  paint- 
ing the  Countess  Guicdoli's  portrait  for  him. 
On  the  following  morning  1  began  it,  and, 
after,  they  sat  alternately.  He  gave  me  the 
whole  hbtorv  of  his  connection  with  her, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  it  would  kst  for  ever ; 
at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  his  fimlt  if  it  did 
not.  tlis  other  attachments  had  been  broken 
off  by  no  fault  of  his. 
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ei.  'And  a»  van 
,Simmr    Ira 


^ol'iL 
*  mjon  BynB, 
RooBB  (the'ssHKof 
dan.  to  nackvp 

He  told  me  tlmt  he 


doanythiag  ■mretothe 
and  stay  wKh  Uhl  He 
where  to  go,  and  wia,  I 
potot  oi  camsmag  lor  iUMfica.  in 
kirn  at  Pin  lor  a  few  days ;  but  he 
aoBoyed  by  the  pooce^  and  the 
ao  hoc,  that  I  thooght  tt  oovbtlU  whether  I 
coold  mpftyve  the  pMCnres,  and,  taking  bit 
departure  one  mmunig  benre  he  was  n|ii,  I 
wrote  him  an  excose  from  Leghorn.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  left  hha  with  an  impresaion  ttnt 
he  possessed  an  cxeellent  heart,  which  had 
been  nuaooostmed  on  all  hands  from  httle 
else  than  a  reckless  levity  of  manner  a,  which 
he  took  a  whionical  pnde  in  oppooii^  to 
thoae  of  oflber  people.* 
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TO  MB.  MUEmAT. 

*  riM.  A4r  C  18B. 

"  I  return  you  the  revise.  I  have  softened 
the  part  to  which  Giffbrd  olijected,  and 
changed  the  name  of  BiCchad  to  Raphael, 
who  was  an  aqgel  of  gender  sy  mnathies.  By 
the  way,  recoUect  to  alter  Michapl  to  iSo- 
phael  in  the  <onie  itself  throughout,  for  I 
have  only  had  time  to  do  so  in  the  list  of 
the  dramatb  persons,  and  scratch  out  all  the 

rfficil-marks,  to  avoid  puxding  the  printers, 
have  given  the '  Vision  of  (£ieveclo  Redi- 
vivus  *  to  John  Hunt,  which  will  relieve  you 
from  a  dilenmia.  He  must  publish  it  at  his 
own  risk,  as  it  is  at  his  own  aesire.  Give  hkn 
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PISA.  — DEATH  OF  SHELLEY. 
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the  corrected  copy  which  Bfr.  Ejonaird  had,  as 
it  is  mitigated  partly,  and  aLso  the  prefiu:e. 

Youn,  Ac." 


•< 


LSTTSB  600.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*Plia.  Jufy6.1ffiB. 

**  Last  week  I  returned  you  the  packet 
of  proo&.  You  had,  perhaos,  better  not 
publish  in  the  same  Tomme  tne  JPo  and  iU- 
rmm  translation. 

"  I  have  Gon^ned  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Hunt  for  the  *  \^noQ  of  Judgment,'  which 
you  will  hand  over  to  him.  Auo  the  *Pulci,' 
original  and  Italian,  and  any  prote  tracts  <k 
mine ;  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  arrived  here, 
and  thinks  of  commencing  a  periodical  work, 
to  which  I  shall  contribute.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  yon  to  be  the  publisher,  because  I 
know  that  you  are  unfiiends ;  but  all  thinp 
in  your  care,  except  the  volume  now  in  the 
press,  and  the  manuscript  purchased  of  Mr. 
Moore,  can  be  given  ibr  this  puipose,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  wanted. 

**  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  your 
*  want  of  memory,'  I  canonlv  remark,  that 
you  inserted  the  note  to  Marino  Faliero 
against  my  positive  revocation,  and  that  you 
omitted  tne  Dedication  of  Sardanapalus  to 
Goethe  (place  it  before  the  volume  now  in 
the  press),  both  of  which  were  things  not 
very  agrerable  to  me,  and  which  I  could  wish 
to  be  avoided  in  fiiture,  as  they  mi^t  be 
with  a  very  litde  care,  or  a  simple  memo- 
randum in  your  pocket-book. 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have 
three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by 
autumn,  or  a  little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  per- 
mission from  my  dictatress  to  continue  it,— - 
prwrkM  obfusyv  it  was  to  be  more  guarded 
and  decorous  and  sentiraenital  in  the  conti- 
nuation than  in  the  commencement.  How 
far  these  conditions  have  been  fUfitted  may 
be  seen,  perhaps,  by-end-by ;  but  the  embargo 
was  only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations. 
You  can  answer  nt  your  leisure. 

"Yours,  Ac." 


501. 


TO  MR.  MOORB. 


«*  PiM,  July  13.  issa. 

*'  I  have  written  to  vou  lately,  but  not  in 
answer  to  your  last  letter  of  idxnit  a  fort- 
night ago,  I  wish  to  know  (and  request  an 
answer  to  thai  point)  what  became  of  the 
stanzas  to  Welbngton  (intended  to  open  a 
canto  of  Don  Juan  wiA )  which  I  sent  jou 
several  months  aso.  If  tney  have  fallen  mto 
Murray's  hands,  he  and  the  Tories  wiU  sup- 
press them,  as  those  lines  rate  that  hc^  at 
nis  red  value.    Pray  be  explicit  on  this,  as 
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I  have  no  other  copv,  having  sent  you  the 
original ;  and  if  you  have  them,  let  me  have 
thai  again,  or  a  copy  correct. 

'*  I  subscribed  at  Leehom  two  hundred 
Tuscan  crowns  to  your  Irishism  committee ; 
it  is  about  a  thousand  francs,  more  or  less. 
As  Sir  C.  S.,  who  receives  thirteen  thousand 
a  year  of  the  public  money,  could  not  afford 
more  than  a  tiiousand  livres  out  of  his  enor- 
mous salary,  it  would  have  appeared  osten- 
tatious in  a  private  uidividual  to  pretend  to 
surpass  him ;  and  therefore  I  have  sent  but 
the  above  sum,  as  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed recdpt.  1 

^  "  Leigh  Hunt  is  here,  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  months,  during  which  he  has,  I  pre- 
sume, made  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  the  C^- 
thaginian,  and  with  much  the  same  speed. 
He  is  setting  up  a  Journal,  to  which  I  have 
promised  to  contribute;  and  in  the  first 
number  the  *  Vision  of  Judcment,  by  Que- 
vedo  Redivivus,'  will  probab^  appear,  with 
other  articles. 

«<  Can  you  give  us  any  thing  ?  He  seems 
sanguine  about  the  matter,  but  (entre  nous) 
I  am  not.  I  do  not,  however,  like  to  put 
him  out  of  spirits  by  saying  so  ;  for  he  is 
bilious  and  unwell.  Do,  pray,  answer  thia 
letter  immediately. 

''Do  send  Hunt  any  thing  in  prose  or 
verse  of  yours,  to  start  him  handsomely  — 
any  lyrical,  trkal,  or  what  you  please. 

"  Has  not  your  Potatoe  Committee  been 
blundering  ?  Your  advertisement  says,  that 
Mr.  L.  Cwlaghan  (a  queer  name  for  a  banker) 
hath  been  disposing  of  money  in  Ireland 
'  sans  authority  of  the  Committee.'  I  suppose 
it  wOl  end  in  CaOaghan's  calling  out  the  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  whidi  carries  pistols 
in  hispocket,  of  course. 

"  'When  you  can  spare  time  from  duetOng, 
eogueHmg^  and  claretting  with  your  Hiber- 
nians of  both  sexes,  let  me  have  a  line  from 
you.  I  doubt  whether  Paris  is  a  good  place 
for  the  composition  of  your  new  poesy." 


Lnris  BOt.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«*  Pisa,  Aogiut  6. 189S. 

**  You  will  have  heard  bv  this  time  that 
Shdley  and  another  ffentleman  (Captain 
Williams)  were  drowned  about  a  month  ago 
(a  mofith  yesterday),  in  a  squall  off  the  Gulf 
o£  Spezia.  There  is  thus  another  man  gone, 
about  whom  the  world  was  ill-naturedly,  and 

1  **  ReoelYad  Arom  Mr.  Henr/  Dunn  the  mid  of  two 
bnndred  Tuicmi  crowns  (for  aoooimt  of  tbe  Right  Ho- 
Boorablo  iMd  Nool  Bttob).  for  Um  purpose  of  sftitting 
the  Irkh  Poor.  Tbomas  Hall. 

'« Leghorn,  9th  Julj,  ISas.    Tosesn  crowns,  900.** 
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ignorantly,  and  brutally  miftaken.  It  will, 
perhapt,  do  him  justice  noWf  when  he  cao  be 
no  better  for  it.  > 

**  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  you  mention «, 
and  only  heard  of  it  caauaUy,  nor  have  I  any 
desire.  The  price  ii,  as  1  saw  in  some  act 
▼ertisementSy  fourteen  shillings,  which  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  a  libel  on  oneself.  8ome 
one  said  in  a  letter,  that  it  was  a  Dr.  Wat- 
kins,  who  deals  in  the  life  and  libel  line.  It 
must  hare  (timinished  your  natural  pleasure, 
as  a  friend  (vide  RochdToucault),  to  seeyour- 
self  in  it. 

**  With  reoard  to  the  Blackwood  fellows, 
I  never  pubushed  any  thing  against  them  ; 
nor,  indeed,  have  seen  their  magasine  (ex- 
cept in  Qalignani's  extracts)  for  these  three 
years  past.  I  once  wrote,  a  good  while  ago, 
some  remaiks  >  on  their  review  of  Don  Juan, 
but  sajring  very  little  about  themselves,  and 
these  were  noi  published.  If  you  think  that 
I  ought  to  follow  your  example  ^  (and  I  like 
to  be  in  your  company  when  I  can)  in  con* 
tradicting  their  impudence,  you  may  shape 
this  declaration  of  mine  into  a  similar  pani- 
mph  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  you  may 
have  seen  the  little  t  did  write  (and  never 
pubUshed)  at  Murray's  :  —  it  contained  much 
more  about  Southey  than  about  the  Blacks. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to  do  any  thing 
about  Watkins's  book,  I  should  not  care  much 
about  publishing  my  Memoir  now,  should  it 
be  necessary  to  counteract  the  fellow.  But, 
in  t&at  case,  I  should  like  to  look  over  the 
press  myself.  Let  me  know  what  you  think, 
or  whether  I  had  better  no# ;-—  at  least,  not 
the  second  part,  which  touches  on  the  actual 
confines  of  still  existing  matters. 

*'I  have  written  tmree  more  cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  and  am  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
another  (the  ninth^.  The  reason  I  want 
the  stanzas  again  wnich  I  sent  you  is,  that 
as  these  cantos  contain  a  foil  detail  (like  the 
storm  in  Canto  Second)  of  the  si^e  and  as- 
sault of  Ismael,  with  much  of  sarcasm  on 
those  butchers  in  large  business,  your  mer* 
cenuy  soldiery,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of 
gracing  the  poem  with  *  *  •.  With  these 
diings  and  these  fellows,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and  tyranny, 
to  tnrow  away  the  scabbara.  I  know  it  is 
agtunst  fearful  odds  ;  but  the  batde  must  be 

I  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  of  an  earlier  date,  which 
has  been  omitted  to  aroid  repetitions,  he  sayi  on  the  lame 
•uhJect,  **  Yoa  were  all  mistaken  about  Shellejr,  who  was, 
without  exception,  the  best  and  least  selilsh  man  I  ever 
knew."  There  is  also  another  passage  in  the  same  letter 
which,  for  its  perfect  truth.  I  must  quote :  —**  1  have  re- 
celYed  your  scrap,  with  Henry  Dniry's  letter  enclosed.  It 
is  Just  like  him— alwagn  klndand  ready  to  oblige  his  old 
friends.** 
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foqghC;  and  it  will  be  eventually  fior  the  |ood 
of  mankind,  whatever  it  may  be  £or  the  mdi- 
vidual  who  risks  himself. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  your  Irish  bishop  r 
Do  you  remember  Swift's  line, '  I^et  oie  hate 
a  barrack — a  fig  for  the  ekrgyf*  This 
seems  to  have  been  his  revereoce*s  motto. 

•*  YooBB.  Ac' 

Lnm  801.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Piatt,  Aisgttrt  sr.  18SL 

**  It  is  boring  to  trooMe  you  wkh  '  sndi 
small  gear ; '  but  it  must  be  owned  tint  I 
should  be  f^ad  if  you  would  enooke  wfaethcr 
my  Irish  subscription  ever  reacned  the  ooi»> 
mittee  in  Pteis  nom  Leghorn.  My  reasow, 
like  Vellum's,  'are  threefoU:* — First,  I 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  all  almoiien,  or  r^ 
mitters  of  benevolent  cash ;  second,  I  do 
suspect  that  the  said  Committee,  havii^  in 
part  served  its  time  to  time-servi^g,  may  have 
kept  back  the  acknowledgment  of  an  ob> 
noxious  politician's  name  in  then*  liats ;  and 
third,  I  reel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  day 
be  twitted  by  the  government  acribes  for 
having  been  a  proferaor  of  love  for  Ireland,  j 
and  not  comiog  forward  with  the  others  in 
her  distresses. 

"  It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  I  am 
ambitious  of  having  my  name  in  the  papen, 
as  I  can  have  that  any  day  in  the  week 
gratis.  All  I  want  is  to  know  if  the  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  not  remit  my 
subscription  (200  scudi  of  Tuscany,  or  about 
a  thousand  francs,  more  or  leaaj)  to  the 
Committee  at  Paris. 

'*  The  other  day  at  Viar^ggio,  I  diought 
proper  to  swim  off  to  my  schooner  (the 
Bolivar)  in  the  offing,  and  thence  to  ahore 
again  —  about  three  nules,  or  better,  in  alL 
As  it  was  at  mid-day,  under  a  broiling  son, 
the  consequence  has  been  a  foveridi  attack, 
and  my  whole  skin's  coming  oC  after  going 
throu^  the  process  of  one  lai^  continuous 
blister,  raised  by  the  sun  and  sea  together. 
I  have  suffered  much  pain ;  not  bemg  able 
to  lie  on  my  back,  or  even  side ;  for  my 
shoulders  and  arms  were  equally  8t.Bar- 
tholomewed.  But  it  is  over,  —  and  I  have 
f[ot  a  new  skin,  and  am  as  ^ossy  as  a  snake 
m  its  new  suit. 


•  A  book  which  had  Just  appeared,  entitled  ** 
of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bttoo/' 


*  The  remarkable  pamphlet  from  whiA 
beeo  alreedj  gireo.    [See  Workt,  p.  S0O.J 


eztrKts  have 


*  It  had  been  asserted  in  a  late  Number  of  Blackwood, 
that  both  Lord  Byron  and  myielf  were  eraplOTed  In 
writing  satire  against  that  Magasliie. 
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**  We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of 
Shelley  and  Williams  on  the  sea-shore,  to 
render  them  fit  for  removal  and  r^ular  in- 
terment. You  can  have  no  idea  what  an 
extraordinary  eflect  such  a  funeral  pile  has, 
on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the 
back-ground  and  the  sea  before,  and  the  sin- 
gular  f^pearance  the  salt  and  frankincense 
gave  to  the  flame.  ^  All  of  Shelley  was  con- 
sumed, except  his  hearty  which  would  not 
tsdce  the  flame,  and  is  now  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine. 

**  Your  old  acquaintance  Londonderry  has 
quietly  died  at  North  Cray !  and  the  virtuous 
De  \Vitt  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace  I 
What  a  lucky  *  *  the  Irishman  has  been  in 
his  life  and  end.  *  In  him  your  Irish  Frank- 
lin est  mort  I 

"  Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  for  his 
new  Journal ;  and  both  he  and  I  think  it 
I  somewhat  shtMy  in  you  not  to  contribute. 
Will  you  become  one  of  the  pnpernoten  9 
*  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.'^  I  recommend  you 
to  tliink  twice  before  you  respond  in  the 
negative. 

'*  I  have  nearly  (quite  three)  four  new 
cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready.  I  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  female  Censor  Morum  of 
my  morab  to  continue  it,  provided  it  were 
immaculate;  so  I  have  been  as  decent  as 
need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war — a  siege, 
and  all  that,  in  the  style,  graphical  and  tech- 
nical, of  the  shipwreck  in  Canto  Second, 
which  *  took,'  as  tney  say  in  the  Row. 

'*  Yours,  &c. 


"P.8.  — That  #  ♦  «  Oaiignani  has 
about  ten  lies  in  one  paragraph.  It  was  not 
a  Bible  that  was  found  in  Shelley's  pocket, 
but  John  Keats's  poems.  However,  it  would 
not  have  been  strange,  for  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Scripture  as  a  composition.  / 
did  not  send  my  bust  to  the  academy  of  New 
York ;  but  I  sat  for  my  picture  to  young 
West,  an  American  artist,  at  the  request  of 

1  [*'  The  iltiuttoD/'  layt  Madwin.  **  was  weU  calculated 
tot  a  poet*!  grave.  Id  front  wai  a  magnificent  extent  of 
the  blue  and  wlndleu  Mediterranean,  with  the  Isles  of 
Elba  and  (Sorgona^Lord  Byron't  yacht  at  anchor  In 
the  oflBng :  on  the  othw  aide,  an  almoet  boundleu  extent 
of  Huul^  wildemeM,  uncultlTated  and  uninhabited,  here 
and  there  intertperted  in  tufti  with  underwood  curved  by 
the  lea  breeie,  and  stunted  by  the  barren  and  dry  nature 
orthesoQ  in  which  it  grew.  At  equal  distances  along  the 
coast  stood  high  square  towers,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
guardiog  the  ooaat  from  smugging,  and  enforcing  the 
quirantfaie  laws.  This  view  was  bounded  by  an  immense 
extent  of  the  Italian  Alps,  which  are  here  particularly 
picturesque  from  their  volcanic  and  manifold  appearanoes, 
and  whkh,  being  composed  of  white  marble,  exhibit  on 
their  summits  the  resemblance  of  snow.  Lord  Byron 
and  Trelawney  were  seen  standing  over  the  bumlqgpOe, 
with  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard ;  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
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some  members  of  that  Academy  to  him  that 
he  would  take  my  portrait,  -»for  the  Aca* 
demy,  I  believe.^ 

I  Dad,  and  still  have,  thou^ts  of  South 
America,  but  am  fluctuating  between  it  and 
Greece.  I  should  have  gone,  long  ago,  to 
one  of  them,  but  for  my  liaison  witn  the 
Countess  G*. ;  for  love,  in  these  days,  is  little 
compatible  with  glory.  She  would  be  de- 
lighted to  go  too ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to 
expose  her  to  a  long  vo}'age,  and  a  residence 
in  an  unsettled  country,  where  I  shall  pro* 
bably  take  a  part  of  some  sort." 

Soon  after  the  above  letters  were  written. 
Lord  Byron  removed  to  Genoa,  having  taken 
a  house,  called  the  Villa  Saluzzo,  at  Albaro, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  dty.  From  the 
time  of  the  unlucky  squabble  with  the  ser- 
jeant-mfyor  at  Pisa,  his  tranquillitv  had  been 
considerably  broken  in  upon,  as  well  by  theju- 
dicial  enquiries  consequent  upon  that  event,  as 
by  the  many  sinister  rumours  and  suspicions 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Though  the  wounded 
man  had  recovered,  his  friends  all  vowed 
ven^geance  with  the  dagger :  and  the  sensation 
which  the  afiair  and  its  various  consequences 
had  produced  was,  —  to  Madame  Guiccioli 
more  particularly,  firom  the  situation  in  which 
her  family  stood,  in  regard  to  politics, — 
distressing  and  alarming.  While  the  im- 
pression, too,  of  this  event  was  still  recent, 
another  circumstance  occurred  which,  though 
comparativeljr  unimportant,  had  the  unlucky 
effect  o£  agam  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Tuscans  to  their  new  visitors.  During  Lord 
Byron's  short  visit  to  L^hom,  a  Swiss  ser- 
vant in  his  employ  having  quarrelled  on  some 
occasion,  with  the  brother  of  Madame  Guic- 
cioli, drew  his  knife  upon  the  young  Count, 
and  wounded  him  sughtly  on  the  cheek. 
This  affi*ay,  happening  so  soon  after  the  other 
was  productive  also  of  so  much  notice  and 
conversation,  that  the  Tuscan  government, 
in  its  hoiTor  of  every  thing  like  disturbance, 

whose  feelings  and  nerves  could  not  carry  him  through 
the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back  in  the  carriage.  Scarcely 
was  the  ceremony  concluded,  when  Lord  Byron,  agitated 
by  the  spectacle  he  had  witnessed,  tried  to  dissipate,  in 
some  degree,  the  Impresion  of  it  by  his  fiivourite  recreation. 
He  took  oiT  his  clothes,  therefore,  and  swam  off  to  his 
yacht,  which  was  riding  at  some  distance.*'] 

s  The  particulars  of  this  event  had.  It  is  evident,  not 
yet  reached  him. 

*  [**  All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  $ 

At  last  he  whispers,  *  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks.* " 

Pops.] 

*  This  portrait,  though  destined  for  America,  was,  it 
appears,  never  sent  thither.  A  few  copies  of  it  have  since 
been  painted  by  Mr.  West ;  but  the  original  picture  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Joy,  of  Hartham  Park,  Wilts,  who  is 
also  the  possessor  of  the  original  portrait  of  Madame 
GnicdoU,  by  the  same  artist. 
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thougbt  itadf  called  upon  to  interfere ;  and 
orders  were  accordingly  iMued,  that,  within 
four  days,  the  two  Counts  Gamba,  father  and 
ton,  should  depart  from  Tuscany.  To  Lord 
Byron  this  decision  was,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, provoking  and  disconcerting ;  it  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Ouiccioli*s  s^ 
paration  from  her  husband,  that  she  could 
thenceforward  reside  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  fiuher.  After  balancing  in  his  mind 
between  various  projects, — sometimes  think- 
ing of  Geneva,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  South  America,  —  he  at  len^  de- 
cided, for  the  present,  to  transfer  his  resi- 
dence to  Genoa. 

His  habits  of  hfe,  while  at  Pisa,  had  but 
very  little  differed,  except  in  the  new  line  of 
society  into  which  his  introduction  to  Shelley's 
friends  led  him,  —  from  the  usual  monoto- 
nous routine  in  which,  so  singularly  for  one 
of  his  desultory  disposition,  the  daily  course 
of  his  existence  had  now,  for  some  years, 
flowed.  At  two  he  usually  breakfasted,  and 
at  three,  or,  as  the  year  advanced,  four  o'clock, 
those  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying him  in  his  rides,  called  upon  him. 
After,  occasionally,  a  game  of  billiards,  he 
proceeded,  —  and,  in  order  to  ovoid  starers, 
in  his  carriage, —  as  fiur  as  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  his  horses  met  him.  At  first 
the  route  he  chose  for  these  rides  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cascine  and  of  the  pin»> 
forest  that  reaches  towards  the  sea;  but 
having  found  a  spot  more  convenient  for  his 
pistol  exercise  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Porta  alia  Spia^gia  to  the  east  of  the  dty, 
he  took  daily  this  course  during  the  remain- 
der of  hb  stay.  When  arrived  at  the  po- 
dere  or  farm,  in  the  garden  of  which  they 
were  allowed  to  erect  their  taroet,  his  friends 
and  he  dismounted,  and,  after  devoting  about 
half  an  hour  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  the  pistol, 
returned,  a  little  before  sunset,  into  the  city. 

"Lord  Byron,"  says  a  friend  who  was 
sometimes  present  at  their  practising,  **  was 
the  best  marksman.  Shelley,  and  Williams, 
and  Trelawney,  often  made  as  good  shots  as 
he  —  but  they  were  not  so  certain  ;  and  he, 
though  his  hand  trembled  violendy,  never 
missed,  for  he  calculated  on  this  vibration, 
and  depended  entirely  on  his  eye.  Once, 
after  demolishing  his  mark,  he  set  up  a  slender 
cane,  whose  colour,  nearly  the  same  as  the 

§  ravel  in  which  it  was  fixed,  might  well  have 
eceived  him,  and  at  twenty  paces  he  divided 
it  with  his  bullet.    His  joy  at  a  good  shot. 


>  [See  BTmoNiMA.] 

*  **  My  poor  ZimmermMi,  who  now  wlU  onderstaad 
tbee?**-.giieh  wm  the  touchlns  ipeech  addrened  to 
Zimn«imaa  hgr  his  wife,  oa  her  death-bed  {  and  there  to 


and  his  vexation  at  a  Uure.  was  great — and 
when  we  met  him  on  his  retnm,  his  cokl 
salutation,  or  joyous  laugh»  told  tbetale  of 
the  day's  success.* 

For  the  first  time  since  his  anriTal  in  Italy, 
he  now  found  himself  tempted  to  giw  din- 
ner parties ;  his  guests  bei^  beades  ConM 
Oamba  and  Shelley,  BIr.  wUliMiis,  GsptmB 
Medwin,  Blr.  Tkafe,  and  Mr.  Tr^wney ;  — 
and  **  never,"  as  his  firiend  8hdley  used  to  ' 


say,  "  did  he  display  himself  to 
tace  than  on  these  occasions  ;  being  at  once 
p<Mite  and  cordial,  full  ci  wodal  hifarity  md 
themost  perfect  good  humour  8  nevcrdiHjga^ 
into  ungraceful  merriment,  and  yet  heepiiig 
up  the  spirit  of  liveliness  througlKNit  the 
evening.**  About  midnight  hb  gueats  gene- 
rally left  him,  with  the  exce{>tlon  of  Captain 
Medwin,  who  used  to  remain,  as  I  under- 
stand, talking  and  drinking  with  hia  noble 
host  till  hr  mto  the  morning ;  and  to  de 
careless,  half  mystii^c  confictencea  of  these 
nocturnal  sittings,  implicitly  listened  to  and 
confusedly  recollected,  we  owe  the  Tofaane 
with  which  Captain  Medwin,  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  noble  poet,  fiivoured  the  woiil  I 

On  the  subject  of  this  and  other  such  inti- 
macies formed  bv  Lord  Byron,  not  only  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speakii^  but 
throughout  his  whole  life,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  advance  any  thiog  more  judiciooa,  or  more 
demonstrative  of  a  true  knowledge  of  his 
character,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  foUow- 
ine  remarks  of  one  who  had  studied  liim 
with  her  whole  heart,  —  who  had  learned  to 
rqgard  him  with  the  eyes  of  good  sense,  as 
w3l  as  of  affection ;  and  whose  strong  kyve, 
in  short,  was  founded  upon  a  basis  the  most 
creditable  both  to  him  and  herself — the 
beinff  able  to  understand  him«A 

"  We  continued  in  Pisa  even  more  ngoi^ 
ously  to  absent  ourselves  firom  society.  How* 
ever,  as  there  were  a  good  many  English  in 
Pisa,  he  could  not  avoid  becoming  acquainted 
with  various  fiiends  of  Shelley,  among  which 
number  was  Mr.  Medwin.  They  followed 
him  in  his  rides,  dined  with  him,  and  ^t 
themselves  happy,  of  course,  in  the  i^pparent 
intimacv  in  which  they  lived  with  ao  re- 
nowned a  man ;  but  not  one  of  them  was 
admitted  to  any  part  of  his  friendship,  which, 
indeed,  he  did  not  easily  accord.  He  had  a 
great  aiffection  for  Shelley,  and  a  great  esteem 
for  his  character  and  talents ;  but  he  was 
not  his  friend  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
that  word.     Sometimes,  when  speakii^  of 


lini»lled  In  these  few  wordi  aU  that  a  man  of  morbid  aai- 
dbillty  nraat  be  dependant  for  1900  the  tender  and  eeU^ 
forgettlns  tolerance  of  tha  woman  with  whom  he  to 
nnlted. 
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his  firiends  and  of  friendship,  as  also  of  love, 
and  of  every  other  noble  emotion  of  the  soul, 
his  expressions  might  inspire  doubts  concern- 
ing his  sentiments  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.     The  feeling  of  the  moment  regulated 
his  speech,  and,  besides,  he  liked  to  play  the 
part  of  singulanty,  —  and  sometimes  worse, 
—  more  especially  with  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  endeavouring  to  make  discoveries 
as  to  his  real  character :  but  it  was  only 
mean  minds  and  superficial  observers  that 
could  be  deceived  in  mm.    It  was  necessary 
to  consider  his  actions  to  perceive  the  con- 
tradiction they  bore  to  his  words:  it  was 
necessary  to  be  witness  of  certain  moments, 
during  which  unforeseen  and  involuntary 
emotion  forced  him  to  give  himself  entirely 
up  to  his  feelings ;  and  whoever  beheld  him 
then,  became  aware  of  the  stores  of  sensi- 
bility and  goodness  of  which  his  noble  heart 
was  full. 

"  Among  the  many  occasions  I  had  of  see- 
ing him  thus  overpowered,  I  shall  mention 
one  relative  to  his  feelings  of  friendship.  A 
few  days  before  leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one 
evening  seated  in  the  ^rden  of  the  Palazzo 
Lanfranchi.  A  soft  melancholy  was  spread 
over  his  countenance ;  he  recalled  to  mind 
the  events  of  his  life ;  compared  them  with 
his  present  situation,  and  with  that  which  it 
might  have  been  if  his  affection  for  me  had 
not  caused  him  to  remain  in  Italy,  saying 
things  which  would  have  made  earm  a  par&> 
dise  for  me,  but  that  even  then  a  presenti- 
ment that  I  should  lose  all  this  happiness 


1 "  In  Ftoa  abUamooontinuato  ancbe  plik  rigorosamente 
a  TiTere  lontano  dalla  lodeU.  Euendoil  per5  in  Plia 
molti  Ingled  ^U  non  poti  escutarii  dal  fkro  la  conoccensa 
dl  Tartt  amici  di  Shaltoy,  fra  1  quail  uno  fti  Mr.  Medwin. 
EmI  lo  sagaltavano  al  paMenlo,  pransavono  coo  lul  e 
certamente  tt  tenerano  felid  della  appareote  iDtlmltA  che 
loro  accordara  on  uomo  cosl  superiore. '  Ma  nessuno  dl 
loro  ftt  ammeMo  mal  a  porta  dalla  lua  amicizia,  <Ae  egU 
non  era  tuO»  a  accordare.  Per  Shril^  egli  avera  dall' 
aflbsione,  e  molta  itima  pel  soo  carattere  e  pel  sue 
talento,  ma  non  era  tuo  amlco  nel  ettenalone  del  senao 
che  ti  dera  dare  alia  parola  amidila.  Talvolta  parlando 
egU  de'  suoiamld,  edell'  amleisla,oomepare  dell'amore, 
e  di  ognl  altro  noUle  sentlmento  dell'  anima,  poterano  1 
Mioi  dlMorei  Ikr  naaeere  del  dubbll  sui  reri  luol  send- 
menti,  e  luUa  bonCk  del  too  cuore.  Una  imprestlone  roo- 
mentanea  regolava  1  luol  discord ;  e  di  plb  ^U  anuiTa 
anche  a  nqipreaenCare  un  penooaggio  blisaro,  e  qualcbe 
Tolta  anche  peggto,  —  ipedalmente  coo  queUl  che  egU 
peniara  voletaero  studiare  e  &re  ddle  acoperte  sul  suo 
carattere.  Ma  nell'  Inganno  non  poteva  cadere  che  una 
ptcoola  mente,  e  un  oaaerratore  superfidale.  BlaognaTa 
flsaminarele  soe  asiool  per  aendre  tuttaleoontraddlilooe 
che  era  fra  di  eaae  e  i  auol  diacorai ;  biaognaTa  Terderlo 
in  certi  momentl  in  cui  per  una  emoslone  Improrlaae  pUk 
forte  della  aua  toIodU  la  aoa  anUna  al  abbandonaTa  inte- 
ranente  a  ae  atoaaa;— blaognara  vederlo  aUora  per 
icoprife  I  teaori  dlaeoilbUitfc  e  di  bonllL  che  erano  In 
qtiflUa  nobile  aninuu 
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tormented  roe.  At  this  moment  a  servant 
announced  Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  slight  shade 
of  melancholy  diffused  over  Lord  Byron's 
face  gave  instant  place  to  the  liveliest  joy , 
but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  deprived 
him  of  strength.  A  fearfid  paleness  came 
oyer  his  cheeks,  and  his  eves  were  filled 
with  tears  as  he  embraced  nis  friend.  His 
emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to 
sit  down. 

"  Lord  Clare's  visit  also  occasioned  him 
extreme  delight.  He  had  a  great  affection 
for  Lord  Clare,  and  was  very  happy  during 
the  short  visit  that  he  paid  him  at  Leghorn. 
The  day  on  which  they  separated  was  a 
melancholy  one  for  Lordf  Byron.  *  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  I  shall  never  see  him 
more, 'he  said,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  same  melancholy  came  over  him  du- 
ring the  first  weeks  tnat  succeeded  to  Lord 
Clare's  departure,  whenever  his  conversation 
happened  to  fall  upon  this  friend.*'  > 

Of  his  feelings  on  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter Allegra,  this  lady  gives  the  following  ac- 
count :  —  "On  the  occasion  also  of  the  death 
of  his  natural  daughter,  I  saw  in  his  grief  the 
excess  of  paternal  kindness.  His  conduct 
towards  this  child  was  always  that  of  a  fond 
father ;  but  no  one  would  have  guessed  from 
his  expressions  that  he  felt  this  affection  for 
her.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated  by  the  first 
intelligence  of  her  illness  ;  and  when  after- 
wards that  of  her  death  arrived,  I  was  obliged 
to  fulfil  the  melancholy  task  of  communi- 


**  Fra  le  tante  rolte  che  lo  I'ho  reduto  in  aimlli  circo- 
atanie  ne  ricorderft  una  che  riaguarda  1  auol  aentlmend  di 
amictala.  FochI  glomi  prima  dl  laadare  Flaa  eravamo 
rerao  aera  Inaleue  aedutt  nel  giardino  del  Palaaso  Lan- 
franchi. Una  dolce  malinconia  era  aparaa  aul  auo  viso. 
Egli  riandaTa  col  penalero  gii  avvenlmenti  della  aua  rlta 
e  fiueva  11  confronto  coUe  attuale  aua  attuaslone  e  quelle 
che  aTrebbe  potuta  eaaere  ae  la  aua  aflbaione  per  me  non 

10  aveaae  fhtto  reetare  in  Italia ;  e  dloera  coee  che  avreb- 
bero  reaa  per  me  la  terra  un  paradlao,  ae  glh  aino  d*allora 
U  preaaenUmento  di  perdore  tanta  felidtil  non  ml  aveaae 
tormentata.  In  queato  mentre  un  doroeatico  annuncib 
Mr.  Hobhouae.  La  legglera  tinta  dl  malinconia  aparaa 
aul  viao  di  Byron  fece  luogo  anbitamente  alia  plil  viva 
giola ;  ma  eaca  IVa  coal  forte  che  gli  tolee  quaai  le  forae. 
Un  pallore  oommovente  ricoperae  11  auo  volto,  e  nell*  ab- 
braodare  il  auo  amico  i  auoi  oochi  erano  plent  dl  lacrlme 
di  contento.  B  remoaiooe  Ai  coal  forte  che  egli  fti  obbU- 
gato  di  aederal,  aentendoai  roancare  le  force. 

*<  tA  venuta  pure  di  Lord  Clare  fli  per  lul  un  epoca  di 
grande  felldtil.  Bgll  amava  aommament  Lord  Clare  — 
egli  era  coti  fUloe  in  quel  breve  tempo  die  paaa6  preaao 
dl  lui  a  Livomo,  e  il  giomo  In  cui  al  aepararono  Ai  un 
giomo  di  grande  triatessa  per  Lord  Byron*  *  lo  ho  11 
prcaaentjmento  che  non  lo  vedrd  piu/  diceva  egli ;  e  i 
auoi  oochi  ai  rlemplrano  di  lacrlme ;  e  in  queato  atato  I'ho 
veduto  per  varli  aettimainle  depo  la  partenaa  di  Lord 
Clare,  ognlqual  volta  11  diaoorao  cadeva  aopra  di  codeato 

11  auo  amioo,'* 
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cstingittohioi.  The  mcinory  of  that  fr^ht> 
fill  moment  is  stamped  indelibly  on  my  nund. 
For  several  evenings  he  had  not  left  his 
house;  I  therefore  went  to  him.    His  first 

auestion  was  relative  to  the  courier  he  had 
espatched  for  tidings  of  his  daughter,  and 
whose  delay  disquieted  him.  After  a  short 
interval  of  suspense,  with  every  caution  which 
m V  own  sorrow  sufiRsted,  I  deprived  him  of 
all  hope  of  the  chfld's  recovery.  '  I  under- 
stand/said  he, — *  it  is  enough,  say  no  more.' 
A  mortal  paleness  spread  itself  over  his  face, 
his  strength  fiuied  nim,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
seat.  His  look  was  fixed,  and  the  expression 
such  that  I  began  to  fear  for  his  reason  ;  he 
did  not  shed  a  tear ;  and  his  countenance 
manifiested  so  hopeless,  so  profound,  so  sub- 
lime a  sorrow,  that  at  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared a  being  of  a  nature  superior  to  human- 
ity. He  remained  immoveable  in  the  same 
attitude  for  an  hour,  and  no  consolation 
which  I  endeavoured  to  afford  him  seemed  to 
reach  his  ears,  fitf  less  his  heart.  But  enough 
of  diis  sad  episode,  on  which  I  cannot  lin^, 
even  after  the  elapse  of  so  many  years,  with- 
out renewing  in  my  own  heart  the  awful 
wretchedness  of  that  day.  He  desired  to  be 
left  alone,  and  I  was  obUged  to  leave  him.  I 
found  him  on  the  following  morning  tran- 
quillised,  and  with  an  expression  of  religious 
resignation  on  his  features.  '  She  is  more 
fortunate  than  we  are,'  he  said  ;  'besides, 
her  position  in  the  world  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  her  to  be  happy.  It  is  God^s 
will — let  us  mention  it  no  more. '  And  fit>m 
that  day  he  would  never  pronounce  her 
name ;  but  became  more  anxious  when  he 
spoke  of  Ada, — so  much  so  as  to  disquiet 
himself  when  the  usual  accounts  sent  him 
were  for  a  post  or  two  delayed.  "^ 

The  melancholy  death  of  poor  Shelley, 
which  happened,  as  we  have  seen,  also  during 
this  period,  seems  to  have  affected  Lord 


>  "  Nell*  oceMlone  pure  dalU  morir«  daUa  sua  flgUa 
iMturale  io  ho  Toduto  n«l  mo  dolore  tattodd  che  tI  ft  dl 
pld  profoodo  nelU  taneresia  paterna.  La  tua  condotta 
rvno  dl  codetta  fanduUa  era  ttata  lempre  queUa  del 
padre  11  pl&  amoraeo ;  ma  dalle  dl  lol  parole  non  •!  larebbe 
gludleato  che  avetae  taau  aflhiloiie  per  lei.  Alia  prima 
notif  ia  della  di  lei  malattla  egU  fti  lommameote  agitato  ( 
giuuM  pol  la  noUsla  della  morte,  ed  to  dovetil  eterdtare 
U  trltto  ttfldo  di  partidparla  a  Lord  Bjron*  Quel  wn- 
fiblle  momento  lari  indeleblle  neUa  mlamemoria.  BgU 
Bon  usdra  da  raril  giomi  la  ten :  Io  andai  dunqae  da  lul. 
La  prima  domanda  ebe  egll  mifeoefli  relatlra  al  Gorrlere 
che  egll  ateva  qiedlto  per  avere  nodiie  della  loa  Bglia,  e 
di  cui  11  retardo  Io  inquieUva.  Dopo  qaaldie  momento 
di  sotpeDiione  con  totta  I'arte  che  lapeTa  tuggerirmi  11 
roio  proprio  dolore  gli  tolii  ogni  iperansa  della  guarlalone 
della  CuKlttUa.  *  Ho  inteto,*  disie  egU — *  basta  coil  — 
HOB  dite  dl  pld  *  —  e  on  pallore  mortale  tl  tparw  sul  luo 


^ 


Byron's  mind,  leas  with  grief  Ibr  the 
loss  of  his  frund,  than  with  bitter 
tion  against  those  who  had,  tfaroog^  life,  so 
grossly  misrepresented  him  ;  aod  n 
tainly  was  there  an  instance  where  the  sup- 
posed absence  of  all  religion  in  an  individasl 
was  assumed  so  eageri  v  as  an  excuse  far  the 
absenceof  all  charity  in^udging  hhn.  Thoi^ 
never  personally  ac^uamted  with  Mr.  Shdley. 
I  can  join  freely  with  those  who  moet  loved 
him  in  admiring  the  various  exoeilencea  of  hii 
heart  and  genius,  and  lamenting  the  toocwir 
doom  that  robbed  us  of  the  mature  fini^ 
of  both.  His  short  life  had  been,  iftehis 
poetry,  a  sort  of  bright  erroneous  dreaoi,  — 
mlse  in  the  general  prindples  on  wfaick  it 
proceeded,  thoudi  beautiiiil  and  •^»i^»«Tig  ia 
most  of  the  detuls.  Had  fiiU  time  been  al- 
lowed for  the  **  over-Gglit  *  of  hia  imaginatioo 
to  have  been  tempered  down  by  the  jai^ 
ment  which,  in  him,  was  still  in  reaerfe,  the 
world  at  lane  would  have  been  tau^t  to 
pay  that  high  homage  to  his  geniua  wfaidi 
those  only  who  saw  what  he  was  capable  of 
can  now  oe  expected  to  accord  to  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Oowdl, 
paving  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  was 
told  by  him  that  some  friends  of  Mr.  Shelly, 
sitting  together  one  evening,  had  seen  that 
^tleman,  distinctly,  as  the^  thoo(^t,  walk 
mto  a  little  wood  at  Lerici,  when  at  the 
same  moment,  as  they  afterwards  discovered, 
he  was  far  away  in  quite  a  different  direction. 
'*  TTus,"  added  Lord  Byron,  in  a  low,  awe- 
struck tone  of  voice,  "  was  but  ten  cbya  be- 
fore poor  Shelley  died." 

LiTTU  804.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•■  Geaoa,  OddbcrSi  ISflL 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  as  yoo 
explain  it,  I  have  no  objection,  on  voar*  ac- 
count, to  omit  those  passages  in  &e  new 
Mystery  (which  were  marked  in  tibe  half- 


■» 
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Tolto  I  le  fone  gli  mancaronoi  e 
d'appogglo.  n  too  iguardo  era  flHO  •  tale  ebe  aal  fece 
temere  per  la  sua  ragiooe.  Egll  rlmaee  In  qoeUo  atato 
d'immoblllti  un'  ora ;  e  neerana  parola  di  eonaolaalooe 
che  io  poteMl  Indlressargli  pareva  penetrare  le 
oreochle  non  che  11  mo  core.  Ma  basta  coal  dl 
tritta  detensione  nella  quale  noo  poMO  ftnnarai 
tanti  annl  lensa  viiTegllare  dl  nuovo  nd  mio  anline  le 
terribile  sofferenie  dl  quel  gionMi.  La  anattinik  Io  trorai 
tranquiUo, e  con  una  eepreuione  di  rellgioca  rasaegnastooe 
neliuoTolto.  *BUa  d  plti  felloe  dl  noi/  diss'  fgli^ 
*  d*altronde  la  raa  titoaslMie  nel  mondo  non  le  anehbe 
data  Cone  Midtil.  DiohaTolatoootl^nonnepariiMBe 
plft.*  B  daquel  giomo  in  pot  non  ha  flUl  toIoIo  pro* 
ferire  11  noma  di  quelle  fimdaUa.  Ma  %  dlTenaioplft 
peniteroio  parlando  dl  Adda,  al  panto  dl  tonaentani 
quando  gli  rttardaTano  dl  qualche  ordlaaiio  le  (tt  M 
notlsle/' 
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sheet  sent  the  other  day  to  Pisa),  or  the 
passage  in  Cain;  —  but  whv  not  be  open  and 
say  so  utjirst  f  You  should,  be  more  straight^ 
forward  on  every  account. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwell — four  days  con- 
fined to  my  bed  in  *  the  worst  inn's  worst 
roona, '  at  Lerici*  with  a  violent  rheumatic  and 
bilious  attack,  constipation,  and  the  devil 
knows  what :  no  physician,  except  a  young 
fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and  cautious, 
and  thafs  enough. 

*'  At  last  I  se&ed  Thompson's  book  of  pre- 
scriptions (a  donation  of  yours),  and  phy- 
sicked myself  with  the  first  dose  I  found  m 
it ;  and  met  undergoing  the  ravages  of  all 
kinds  of  decoctions,  salhed  from  bed  on  the 
fifth  day  to  cross  the  Oulf  to  Sestri.  The 
sea  revived  me  instantly ;  and  I  ate  the  sail- 
or's cold  fish,  and  drank  a  gallon  of  country 
winc^  and  got  to  Genoa  the  same  night  after 
landing  at  Sestri,  and  have  ever  since  been 
keeping  well,  but  thinner,  and  with  an  occa- 
sional cou^  towards  evening. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  Journal  ua  5a£f  business, 
and  won't  do ;  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  mtf- 
tel/{or  others  —  /  can  have  no  advantage  m 
it.    I  believe  the  brothen  Hunts  to  be  honest 
men ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a  Nap.    They  prised  me  to 
engage  in  this  work,  and  in  an  c^  hour  I  con- 
sented.    Still  I  shall  not  repent,  if  I  can  do 
them  the  least  service.     I  nave  done  aU  I 
can  for  Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here ;  but 
it  18  almost  useless  :  —  his  wife  is  ill,  his  six 
children  not  very  tractable,  and  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  child.     The 
death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground  ; 
and  I  could  not  see  them  in  such  a  state 
without  using  the  common  feelings  of  human- 
ity, and  what  means  were  in  my  power,  to 
set  them  afloat  again. 

'*  So  Douglas  Kinnaird  is  out  of  the  way  ? 
He  was  so  the  last  time  I  sent  him  a  parceJ, 
and  he  gives  no  previous  notice.  When  is 
he  expected  again  ? 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  8.— Will  you  say  at  once — do  you 
publish  Werner  and  the  Mystery  or  not? 
You  never  once  allude  to  them. 

"  That  curst  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Hunt 
is  out  of  the  limits.  I  did  not  lend  him  my 
name  to  be  hawked  about  in  this  way. 

"  However,  I  believe — at  least,  hope — 
that  afier  all^  you  may  be  a  good  fellow  at 
bottom,  and  it  is  on  this  presumption  that  I 
now  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  poor 
woman  of  the  name  of  Yoity^  who  is,  or  was, 
an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  and  publish- 
ed a  book  on  Switzerland  in  1816,  patronised 
by  the '  Court  and  Colonel  M<  Mahon.'  But 
it  seems  that  neither  the  Court  nor  the 


Colonel  could  get  over  the  portentous  price 
of  I  three  pounds,  thirteen,  and  sixpence,' 
which  alanned  the  too  susceptible  public ; 
and,  in  short,  'the  book  died  away,'  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died 
too,  and  she  writes  with  the  man  a  corpse 
before  her ;  but  mstead  of  addressing  the 
bishop  or  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  she  hath  recourse 
to  that  proscribed,  athdstical,  svllogisrical, 
phlogistical  person,  mtfien^  as  they  say  in 
Notts.  It  is  strange  enough,  but  the  rascaille 
English,  who  calumniate  me  in  every  direction 
and  on  every  score,  whenever  they  are  in 
great  distress  recur  to  me  for  assistance.  If 
I  have  had  one  example  of  this,  I  have  had 
letters  fi'om  a  thousand,  and  as  far  as  is  in 
my  power  have  tried  to  repay  good  for  evil, 
and  purchase  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation 
as  long  as  my  pocket  can  hold  out. 

''  Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for 
this  unfbrtunate  person;  but  her  situation 
and  her  wishes  (not  unreasonable,  however,) 
require  more  than  can  be  advanced  by  one 
individual  like  myself;  for  I  have  many 
claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present,  and 
also  some  remnants  of  debt  to  pay  in  England 
— God,  he  knows,  the  latter  how  reluctantly ! 
Can  the  Literary  Fund  do  nothing  for  her  ? 
By  your  interest,  which  is  great  among  the 
pious,  I  dare  say  that  something  might  be 
collected.  Can  you  get  any  of  her  books 
published  ?  Suppose  you  took  her  as  author 
in  m^  place,  now  vacant  among  your  raga- 
muffins ;  she  is  a  moral  and  pious  person, 
and  will  shine  upon  your  shelves.  But 
seriously,  do  what  you  can  for  her." 


I 


Lnm  UB.       TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

**  Gen<»,  9br«  88.  IStt. 

**  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of 
books,  which  are  very  welcome,  especially 
Sir  Walter's  gifl  of  <Halidon  Hill'  You  have 
sent  me  a  copv  of  '  Werner,'  but  without 
the  preface.  If  you  have  published  it  witit* 
out,  you  will  have  plungea  me  into  a  very 
disagreeable  dilemma,  because  I  shall  be  ao 
cusS  of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee's  Ger- 
man's Tale,  whereas  I  have  fiilly  and  freely 
acknowledged  that  the  drama  is  entirely 
taken  from  the  story. 

**  I  return  you  tfaye  Quarteriy  Review,  un- 
cut and  unopened,  not  from  disrespect  or 
disregard  or  pique ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  read- 
ing which  I  have  some  time  disused,  as  I 
think  the  periodical  style  of  writing  hurtful 
to  the  habits  of  the  mind,  by  presenting  the 
superficies  of  too  many  things  at  once.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  contains  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable to  me — it  may  or  it  may  not ;  nor 
do  I  return  it  on  account  that  there  may  be 
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*/<»*  ««a'4"i  ^/^/Hj  f^^.'Hf.  A  rrj*T  C'lr-jio 

*  7'*-.**/  m  *t^,  >Jft.  «*«  tae  l>J-.  ai  bt 

v^>^  /^  ajA,  ^^  M  Mrr<A  7«ar»  oi:,  f  be- 
n^f*.  IM  I  ^rKjr  tA.l  j*m  Usid,  tae  daj  I 
*m4ff^  t4  *jr^  J  'J»f#*5rJ  //ft  ^^*  and  bar>w  aod 
«  |^^#>  //^  iJ^  y     f  ,^  ,^^^  in  a  varr  diej 

tt*  tth^f  t4  ih*in  Hiftpf.  wrtb  me,  I  iMercr  lue 
Om  fff  \mi  im  pt^ni  jii>fil««t-^once  to  four  or 


tfrmttM   •ftH*-H  f/f  m»it*fp  tMt0f.] 

th»  mtrtlt  »^n  tt*4fUir  nn4  mtrrm  dtfing  wlrli«dn«M  than 
thftt  mhUh  A*-UgUI»  Iff  tf»Mltlnff  lb«  ml«rrWt,  «im1  «ti- 
wmMImh  Oi4>  0fU  pnnUtM,  mtd  OMilof  a  rol4'blood«d 
tMt*"iim  ttuBf  all  i|f«  \i4if  Mi4  iPlMTfiUf  fiwllng*  of  our 
M»Mi#«  (  •m4  II  If  fi«4l«f  llial  l4or4  B/ron  tbouM  b«  • 


Bat  DCTcr  ■■id — fm  im!  ~      ' 

"  Now,  do  jou  ne  what  joa  and  yoor 

frjgnda  do  by  jQM' iiy»lii4n««  wMU«i^«ff1> —    | 

yoo  strove  to  prerent,  and  wliicfa,  had  the 
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a*  a  MM,— nr. ««  ««aU  alMMt  say.  if  tto 
tfabiff  w«pe  iinMllili,  II  is  better  tkat  he  tlioaU  be  a  mo- 

(ffteiiiacie  t«et  of  Mdocdon,  adnttery.  and  inceat :  the 
eoDteemer  ofpatrlodni,  the  faualtcr  of  piety,  th«  rafcer 
Into  ereff  ■Ink  of  rioe  and  TrtrhodnfM  to 
degrade  and  harden  the  hearta  of  his  fiillow- 
*  Vol.  xxtU.  p.  477.] 
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Hunts  jDrofp^retf,  would  not  in  all  probability 
haTe  contmued.  As  it  is,  I  wiU  not  qiut 
them  in  their  adveraity,  diough  it  should 
cost  me  character,  fame,  money,  and  the 
usual  et  cetera. 

**  My  original  motives  I  already  explained 
(in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to 
show)  :  they  are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide 
by  them,  as  I  tell  yon,  and  I  told  Leigh 
Hunt  when  he  Questioned  me  on  the  subject 
of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and 
never  will  forgive  me  at  bottom ;  but  1  can't 
help  that.  I  never  meant  to  make  a  parade 
of  It ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question  me,  I  could 
only  answer  the  plain  truth :  and  I  confess 
I  did  not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt 
him,  unless  I  said  he  was  'a  bore,*  which  I 
don't  remember.  Had  their  Journal  eone 
on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  maxe  it 
better  for  them,  I  should  then  have  left 
them,  after  my  safe  pilotage  off  a  lee  shore, 
to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves. 
As  it  is,  I  can't,  and  would  not,  if  I  could, 
leave  them  among  the  breakers. 

"  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought, 
or  opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me, 
there  is  little  or  none.  We  meet  rarely, 
hardly  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would 
be  done  by.  I  do  not  know  what  world  he 
has  lived  m,  but  I  have  lived  in  three  or  four ; 
but  none  of  them  like  his  Keats  and  kangaroo 
terra  incoenita.  Alas  I  poor  Shelley  I  how 
he  would  nave  laughed  had  he  lived,  and  how 
we  used  to  laugh  now  and  then,  at  various 
things,  which  are  grave  in  the  suburbs ! 

**You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley. 
You  do  not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant, 
how  good  he  was  in  society ;  and  as  perfect 
a  gentleman  as  ever  crossed  a  drawing-room, 
when  he  liked,  and  where  he  liked. 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  run 
down  to  Naples  (tohis,  or,  at  most,  ami  sold) 
this  spring,  and  writing,  when  I  have  studied 
the  country,  a  fifth  and  sixth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold :  but  this  is  merely  an  idea  for  the 
present,  and  I  have  other  excursions  and 
voyages  in  my  mind.  The  busts  *  are  finish- 
ed :  are  you  worthy  of  them  ? 

"  Yours,  &c.        N.  B. 


*•  P.  S.  —  Blrs.  Shelley  is  residing  with  the 
Hunts  at  some  distance  firom  me.  I  see 
them  very  seldom,  and  generally  on  account 
of  their  business.  Mrs.  Shelley,  I  believe, 
will  go  to  England  in  the  spring. 

"Count  Gamba's  family,  the  father  and 

>  Of  the  bast  of  hiniMlf  by  Bartollinl  he  layt,  In  one  of 
the  omitted  letten  to  Mr.  Murrsy  ~  **  The  burt  doe»  not 
tarn  out  a  good  one,— though  it  maybe  like  for  anght  I 
know,  ■•  it  exactly  resemblee  a  luperannuated  Jesuit.'* 


son  and  dau^ter,  are  residing  with  me  by 
Mr.  Hill  (the  minister's)  recommendation, 
as  a  safer  asylum  from  the  political  persecu- 
tions than  they  could  have  in  anotner  res^ 
dence ;  but  they  occupy  one  part  of  a  large 
house,  and  I  the  other,  and  our  establish- 
ments are  quite  separate. 

**  Since  r  have  read  the  Quarterly,  I  shall 
erase  two  or  three  passages  in  the  latter  six 
or  seven  cantos,  in  which  I  had  lightly  stroked 
over  two  or  three  of  your  autnors ;  but  I 
will  not  return  evil  for  good.  I  liked  what  I 
read  of  the  article  much. 

**  Mr.  J.  Hunt  is  most  likely  the  publisher 
of  the  new  cantos ;  with  what  prospects  of 
success  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  very  much 
matter,  as  fiff  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  use  to  him  ;  he  is  a  stiff, 
sturdy,  conscientious  man,  and  I  like  him ;  he 
is  such  a  one  as  Prynne  or  Pym  might  be.  I 
bear  you  no  ill-will  for  declining  the  Don 
Juans. 

**  Have  you  aided  Madame  de  Yossy,  as  I 
requested  r  I  sent  her  three  hundred  nrancs. 
Recommend  her,  wOl  you,  to  the  Literary 
Fund,  or  to  some  benevolence  within  your 
circles." 


LsTTBa607.       TO  LADY 

**  Albaro,  November  10. 1828. 

"  The  Chevalier  persisted  in  declaring  him- 
self an  ill-used  gentleman,  and  describing  you 
as  a  kind  of  cold  Calypso,  who  lead  astray 
people  of  an  amatory  disposition  without 
giving  them  any  sort  of  compensation,  con- 
tenting yourself,  it  seems,  with  only  making 
one  fool  instead  of  two,  which  is  the  more 
approved  method  of  proceeding  on  such  oc- 
casions. For  my  part,  I  think  you  are  quite 
right ;  and  be  assured  from  me  that  a  woman 
(as  society  is  constituted  in  England)  who 
gives  any  advantage  to  a  man  may  expect  a 
lover,  but  will  sooner  or  later  find  a  tyrant ; 
and  this  is  not  the  man's  fault  either,  perhaps, 
but  is  the  necessary  and  natural  result  of  the 
circumstances  of  society,  which,  in  fact,  ty- 
rannise over  the  man  equally  with  the  wo- 
man ;  that  is  to  say,  if  either  of  them  have 
any  feeling  or  honour. 

**  You  can  write  to  me  at  your  Idsure  and 
inclination.  I  have  always  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  and  found  it  justified  by  experience, 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  make  far  better 
friendships  than  can  exist  between  two  of 
the  same  sex  ;  but  these  with  this  condition, 
that  they  never  have  made,  or  are  to  make, 
love  with  each  other.     Lovers  may,  and,  in- 

Again :  **  I  assure  yon  Bartollinl's  is  dreedfti],  though 
my  mind  misgives  me  that  it  Is  hideously  like.  If  it 
is,  1  cannot  be  long  for  this  world,  for  it  overlooks 
seventy." 
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deed,  generally  are  eiieniieB»  but  they  never 
can  be  finends  \  because  there  must  always 
be  a  spice  of  jealousy  and  a  something  of 
self  in  all  their  speculations. 

"Indeed,  I  rather  look  upon  loye  alt<>» 
gether  as  a  sort  of  hostile  transaction,  very 
necessary  to  make  or  to  break  matches,  and 
keep  the  world  p>ing,  but  by  no  means  a  sine- 
cure to  the  parties  concerned. 

'*  Now,  as  my  bve  perib  are,  I  believe, 
pretty  well  over,  and  yours,  by  all  accounts, 
are  never  to  benn,  we  shall  be  the  best 
friends  imaginable,  as  far  as  both  are  con« 
cemed ;  and  with  this  advantue,  that  we  mav 
both  fall  to  loving  ri^t  and  left  through  all 
our  acquaintance,  without  either  sullenness 
or  sorrow  from  that  amiable  passion,  which 
are  its  inseparable  attendants. 

*'  Believe  me,  &c. 

••  N.  B.- 


CHAPTER  L. 

1823. 

QBNOA. — LETTER  TO  HOORB  CONCERNING 
HIS  LITERARY  CONNECTION  WITH  LEIOH 
HUNT  AND  THE  LIBERAL.  —  HUNT*S  POST- 
HUMOUS ATTACK  ON  LORD  BYRON. — 
FRIENDSHIP. — SHELLEY. —  HENRY  FOX. — 
THB  BLBS8INOTON8.  —  COUNT  d'ORSAY 
AND  HIS  JOURNAL.  —  PICTURE  OF  HIGH 
LIFE  IN  ENGLAND.  —  DR.  PARR.  —  LADY 
BYRON'S  MINIATURE.  —  CAUSES  OF  THE 
SEPARATION. — ADa's  BIRTH*DAY.  —  LET- 
TER TO  LADY  BYRON. 

Lbttbe  S08.       TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Genoa,  February  90. 18SS. 

"  My  Dear  Tom, 
**  I  MUST  again  refer  you  to  those  two  let- 
ters addressed  to  you  at  Passy  before  I  read 
your  ^eech  in  Oalignani,  &c.,  and  which 
you  do  not  seem  to  have  received.  ^ 

**  Of  Hunt  I  see  little — once  a  month  or 
so,  and  then  on  his  own  business,  generally. 
You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  know  too 
little  of  Hampstead  and  his  satellities  to  have 
much  communion  or  community  with  him. 
My  whole  present  relation  to  him  arose  from 
Shelley's  unexpected  wreck.  You  would 
not  have  had  me  leave  him  in  the  street  with 


1 1  was  nerer  lucky  enough  to  recover  theie  two  letten, 
thou^  frequent  enquirlei  were  made  about  them  at  the 
French  poec-ofllce. 

3  Toe  passage  In  one  of  my  letten  to  which  be  here 
refers  shall  be  given  presently. 

>  In  one  of  his  letters  thto  poet  says : — *•  Non  posso 


0^ 


his  fiunily,  would  you  ?  and  as  to  the  ocfaff 
plan  you  mention,  you  fbtget  how  it  wookl 
hiam&aU  him— -that  his  writiiiga  should  be 
supposed  to  be  dead  weight  I  ^  ^  Think  a  mo-   * 
ment  —  he  is  perhaps  the  vainest  man  oa 
earth,  at  least  his  own  friends  say  so  pretij    . 
loudly ;  and  if  he  were  in  other  circtimstanca*   \ 
I  migfat  be  tempted  to  take  him  down  a  peg; 
but  not  now, — it  would  be  crueL     It  is  a    '. 
cursed  business ;  but  ndther  the  motiTe  nor   \ 
the  means  rest  upon  my  conscience,  and  it 
happens  that  he  and  his  brotho'  haoe  been  so  ' 
&r  Denefited  by  the  publicatioii  in  a  peeo-   ! 
niarv  point  of  view.    His  brother  is  a  stead?, 
bold  fellow,  such  as  Prynae,  for  example,  '^ 
and  full  of  moral,  and,  I  near. 


coo-  tl 

rage-  p 

"  And  you  are  reaify  recanting,  or  solbD-  . 
ing  to  the  clergy  I    It  will  do  little  good  for  jl 
you — it  is  yotf,  not  the  poem,  they  are  at 
They  will  say  they  frightened  yoa — ferfaid  I' 
it,  Ireland  I    Believe  me  (| 

"Yours  ever,  i. 

•K.B.-     I 


Lord  Byron  had  now,  for  some  time,  as 
may  be  collected  from  his  letters,  beeun  to 
fancy  that  his  reputation  in  Bngland  was 
on  the  wane.  The  same  thirst  after.&me^ 
with  tiie  same  sensitiveness  to  every  passing 
change  of  popular  &vour,  which  led  Tasso 
at  last  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  most  de- 
spised of  writers^,  had  more  than  once  dis- 
posed  Lord  Byron,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
triumphs,  if  not  to  doubt  their  reality,  at 
least  to  distrust  their  continuance ;  and  aome- 
times  even,  with  that  painful  skfll  which  sen- 
sibility supplies,  to  extract  out  of  the  bright- 
est tributes  of  success  some  omen  of  future 
failure,  or  symptom  of  decline.  Kew  suc- 
cesses, however,  still  came  to  diss^wte  these 
bodings  of  diffidence ;  nor  was  it  tOl  after 
his  unlucky  coalition  with  Mr.  Huut  in  the 
Liberal,  tmit  any  grounds  for  such  a  sus(m- 
cion  of  his  having  declined  in  public  &voar 
showed  themselves. 

The  chief  inducements,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Byron,  to  this  unworthy  alliance  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  wish  to  second  the  kind 
views  of  his  friend  Shelley  in  inviting  Mr. 
Hunt  to  join  him  in  Italy ;  and,  in  the  next, 
a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  one  so 
experienced,  as  an  editor,  in  the  fiivourite 


negare  che  lo  ml  dogllo  oltramlsora  dl  esser  stato  ^g^tff 
dlspressato  dal  mondo  quanto  oon  S  altro  scrittore  ^ 
qaesto  lecolo.'*  In  another  letter,  howerer,  after  com- 
plaining  of  being  *'  persegultato  da  moltl  pi&  che  noo  era 
conrenerole,**  he  adds,  with  a  proud  praadenoe  of  his 
ftiture  fiune,  **  Laond£  stlmo  dl  poternene  ragionefol- 
mente  rlchlamare  alia  posterlti.*' 


'■(^ 
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project  he  had  now  so  long  comtemplated,  of 
a  periodical  work,  in  which  all  the  various 
offspring  of  his  genius  midit  be  received  fast 
as  tney  sprung  to  light.    With  such  opinions, 
however,  as  he  had  long  entertained  of  Bir. 
Hunt's  character  and  talents  i,  the  &cility 
-with  which  he  now  admitted  him  —  not  cer- 
tainly to  any  degree  of  confidence  or  inti- 
macy, but  to  a  declared  fellowship  of  fame 
and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is,  I 
own,  an  inconsistency  not  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  argued,  at  all  events,  a  strong 
confidence  in  the  antidotal  power  of  his  own 
name  to  resist  the  ridicule  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation. 

As  long  as  Shelley  lived,  the  regard  which 
Lord  Byron  entertained  for  him  extended 
its  influence  also  over  his  relations  with  his 
friend ;  the  suavity  and  good-breeding  of 
Shelley  interposing  a  sort  otsofleningmedium 
in  the  way  of  those  unpleasant  collisions 
which  afWwards  took  place,  and  which,  firom 
what  is  known  of  both  parties,  mav  be  easily 
conceived  to  have  been  alike  trymg  to  the 
patience  of  the  patron  and  the  vanity  of  the 
dependent.  That  even,  however,  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  common  friend,  there  had 
occurred  some  of  those  humiliating  misunder- 
standings which  money  engenders, — humi- 
liating on  both  sides,  as  n  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  dross  that  gives  rise  to  them, 
—  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of 
Shelley's  which  I  find  among  the  papers  in 
my  hands. 


«  TO  LORD  BYRON. 

•*  FebruBiy  1ft.  18». 


M 


My  dear  Lord  Byron. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  letter  fifom  Hunt, 
which  annoys  me  on  more  than  one  account. 
You  will  observe  the  postscript,  and  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  feel  how  painful  a 

1  See  Letter  817.  a»l2*  p.  879. 

*  [Entitled  "  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporarlec :  I17 
Leigh  Hunt."  **  This/'  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  **  Is 
the  mlierable  book  of  a  miserable  nan :  the  little  airy 
fopperies  of  Its  manner  are  like  the  (hntastie  trip  and  con- 
vulsiTe  simpers  of  some  poor  worn-out  wanton,  straggling 
between  temtne  and  remorse,  leering  ttirough  her  tears. 
*  I  most  ronfess,'  says  this  nnhappy  man  in  his  prefiun, 
'  that  luch  is  my  dislike  of  these  personal  histories,  that 
had  I  been  rich  enough,  my  first  impulie  would  have  been 
to  put  It  into  the  fire.'  With  sudi  a  feeling  running  cold 
all  the  while  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  does  this  unfcv- 
tanate  proceed  to  flU  page  alter  page,  through  a  long 
quarto  Tolume,  with  the  meanest  details  of  prlrate  gonsip 
—  dirty  gabble  about  men's  wives,  and  men's  mistresses, 
—and  men's  lackeys,  and  eren  the  mistresses  of  the 
\aAeyt — and  with  anecdotes  of  the  personal  habits  of  an 
iUuitoioos  poet,  such  as  could  noTer  hare  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  man  who  wasnot  treatM  by  Lord  Byron 


0= 


task  is  set  me  in  commenting  upon  it.  Hunt 
had  urged  me  more  than  once  to  ask  you  to 
lend  him  this  money.  My  answer  consisted 
in  sending  him  all  I  could  spare,  which  I 
have  now  literally  done.  Your  kindness  in 
fitting  up  a  part  of  your  own  house  for  his 
accommodation  1  sensibly  felt,  and  willingly 
accq)ted  from  you  on  his  part ;  but,  believe 
me,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  impos- 
ing, or,  if  I  could  help  it,  allowing  to  be  im- 
posed, any  heavier  task  on  your  purse.  As 
It  has  come  to  this  in  spite  of  my  exertions, 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  low  ebb  of 
my  own  money  affairs  in  Uie  present  moment, 
— that  is,  my  absolute  incapacity  of  assLsting 
Hunt  farther. 

"  I  do  not  think  poor  Hunt's  promise  to 
pay  in  a  given  time  is  worth  very  much  ;  but 
mine  is  less  subject  to  uncertainty,  and  I 
should  be  happy  to  be  responsible  for  any 
engagement  he  may  have  proposed  to  you. 
I  am  so  much  annoyed  by  this  subject  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  write,  and  much  less 
what  to  say  ;  and  I  have  need  of  all  your 
indulgence  in  judging  both  my  feetings  and 
expressions. 

**  I  shall  see  you  by  and  by.    Believe  me 
"  Yours  most  fidthfiilly  and  sincerely, 

•*P.B.  Shelley." 

Of  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  has 
thought  it  decent  to  revenge  upon  the  dead 
the  pain  of  those  obligations  he  had,  in  his 
hour  of  need,  accepted  from  the  living,  I  am 
luckily  saved  from  the  distaste  of  speddng  at 
any  length,  by  the  utter  and  most  deserved 
oblivion  into  which  his  volume  has  fallen. 
Never,  indeed,  was  the  right  -feeling  of  the 
world  upon  such  subjects  more  creditably 
displayed  than  in  the  reception  g^ven  univer- 
sally to  that  ungenerous  books  —  even  those 
the  least  disposed  to  think  approvingly  of 
Lord  Byron  having  shrunk  back  from  such  a 


either  as  a  iHend  or  as  a  menial.  It  is  really  too  bad 
that  Lord  Byron,  in  addition  to  the  grare  condemna- 
tion of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  his  merits  and  his 
demerits,  and  weU  disposed  to  think  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  existed  along  with  so 
much  that  was  excellent  and  noble— it  is  by  much  too 
bad  that  this  great  man's  glorious,  though  melancholy, 
memory— > 

*  Must  also  bear  the  ylle  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  yulgar  hacks,* 

whom  lie  fed ;— that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  firom 
their  bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howlad  orer 
by  creatures,  who,  even  In  the  least  hyeDa4ike  of  their 
moods,  can  touch  nothing  that  mankind  woujd  wish  to 
cespect  wthoot  polluting  it.  We  hope  and  trust  the 
public  reception  of  this  fflthy  gossip  will  be  such  as  to 
discourage  any  more  of  these  base  assaulti  upon  Lord  By- 
ron's  memory.'*-. Vol.  xxxvU.  p.  401.   See  Btxomuica.] 
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coiToborilioii  of  their  own  opinioii  as  eould 
he  alfbrded  by  one  who  did  not  blush  to  de- 
rive his  authority,  as  an  accuser,  from  those 
fiicilities  of  obserration  which  he  had  eqjoyed 
by  haring  been  sheltered  and  fed  under  the 
▼ery  roof  of  the  man  whom  he  maligned. 

With  remct  to  the  hostile  feeling  mani- 
fested in  Mr.  Hunt's  work  towards  myself, 
the  sole  revenge  I  shall  take  is,  to  lay  before 
m  V  readers  the  passage  in  one  of  my  letters 
which  provoked  it ;  and  which  may  daim,  at 
least,  tae  merit  of  not  being  a  covert  attack, 
as  diroughout  the  whole  of  m^  remonstrances 
to  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of  his  new 
literary  allies,  not  a  line  did  I  ever  write 
respecting  either  Bftr.  Shelley  or  Mr.  Hunt, 
which  I  was  not  fully  prepared,  from  long 
knowledge  of  my  correspondent,  to  find  that 
he  had  instantly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
communicated  to  them.  That  this  want  of 
retention  was  a  fault  in  my  noble  friend,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  deny ;  but,  being  undis- 
guised, it  was  easily  guarded  against,  and, 
when  guarded  against,  harmless.  Besides, 
such  is  the  pemdty  goierally  to  be  paid  for 
frankness  of  character ;  and  they  who  could 
have  flattered  themselves  that  one  so  open 
about  his  own  affiurs  as  Lord  Byron  would 
be  much  more  discreet  where  the  confidences 
of  others  were  concerned,  would  have  had 
their  own  imprudence,  not  his,  to  blame  for 
any  iigury  uat  their  dependence  upon  his 
secrecy  had  brought  on  them. 

The  following  is  the  passage,  which  Lord 
Bvron,  as  I  take  for  granted,  showed  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  to  which  one  of  his  letters  to  my- 
self (February  20.)  refers :  — 

"  1  am  most  anxious  to  know  that  you 
mean  to  emerge  out  of  the  LiberaL    It 

Sieves  me  to  urge  any  thing  so  much  against 
unt's  interest ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  same  language  to  himself,  were  I 
near  him.  I  would,  if  I  were  vou,  serve  him 
in  every  possible  way  but  this  —  I  would 

give  him  (if  he  would  accept  of  it)  the  pro- 
ts  of  the  same  works,  published  separately 
— but  I  would  twi  mix  myself  up  in  this 
way  with  others.  I  would  noi  become  a 
partner  in  this  sort  of  miscellaneous  'poi  nu 
feUf*  where  the  bad  flavour  of  one  insredient 
is  sure  to  taint  all  the  rest.  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  you,  alone,  single-handed,  and,  as  such, 
invincible." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hnnt,  1  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  it  aflbrds  me 
of  introducing  some  portions  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  friend  of  that  gentleman  by 
Lord  Byron,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal 
made  to  the  feelings  of  the  latter  on  the 
score  of  his  professed  "  friendship**  for  Mr. 
Hunt.    The  avowals  he  here  makes  are,  I 


own,  startltng,  and  must  be  taken  with 
than  the  usual  allowance,  not  only  for  the 
particular  mood  of  temper  or  ^irits  in  whkh 
the  letter  was  written,  but  for  the  inflnenee 
also  of  such  slight  casual  piques  and  resent- 
ments as  might  have  been,  just  then,  in  their 
darkening  transit  through  hia  mind, — inds- 
posing  him,  for  the  moment,  to  tiiooe  amoc^ 
his  friends  whom,  in  a  sunnier  mood,  be 
would  have  proclaimed  as  his  most  chosen 
and  dearest. 


LnmMB.       TO  ]fK8. 


"  I  presume  that  you,  at  least,  know  encash 
of  me  to  be  sure  that  I  could  have  no  inten- 
tion to  insult  Hunt's  poverty.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  honour  him  for  it ;  for  I  know  what 
it  is,  having  been  as  mudi  embarrasaed  sa 
ever  he  was,  without  perceiving  aiigbt  in 
it  to  diminish  an  honourable  man's  self- 
respect.  If  you  mean  to  say  tha^  had  he 
been  a  wealthy  man,  I  would  have  joined  in 
this  Journal,  I  answer  in  the  negative.  •  •  * 
I  engaced  in  the  Journal  from  good-wiD  to- 
warmi  him,  added  to  respect  for  his  dmracter, 
literary  and  personal ;  and  no  less  for  his 
politiad  courage,  as  well  as  regret  for  hn 
present  circumstances :  I  did  this  in  the  hope 
that  he  might,  with  Qie  same  aid  from  literary 
friends  of  uterary  contributions  (whi^  is  r^ 
quisite  for  all  joumab  of  a  mixed  nature), 
render  himself  mdependent. 

"  I  have  always  treated  him,  in  oar  per- 
sonal intercourse,  with  such  scrupulous  de- 
licacy, that  I  have  forborne  intruding  advice 
wluch  I  Uiought  might  be  disagreeable,  lest 
he  should  impute  it  to  what  is  ^ed  *  takii^ 
advantge  of  a  man's  situation.' 

**  As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  pnqiensity  in 
which  my  genius  is  very  limited.  I  do  not 
know  the  male  human  being,  except  Lord 
Glare,  the  firiend  of  my  infencv,  for  whom  I 
feel  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name.  All 
my  others  are  men-of^e-world  friendships. 
I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however 
much  1  admired  and  esteemed  hun ;  so  that 
you  see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into 
it,  for,  of  all  men,  Shelley  thought  highest 
of  my  talents,  —  and,  perhi^,  of  my  dispo- 
sition. 

**  I  will  do  my  duty  by  my  intimates,  upon 
the  principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  dione 
by.  I  have  done  so,  I  trust,  in  most  in- 
stances. I  may  be  pleased  with  their  con- 
versation — rqjoice  in  their  success — be  glad 
to  do  them  service,  or  to  receive  their  coun- 
sel and  assistance  in  return.  But  as  fur 
friends  and  firiendship,  I  have  (as  I  already 
said)  named  the  only  remaining  male  for 
whom  I  feel  any  thing  of  the  kind,  exoq>t- 
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ingy  perhaps,  Thomas  Moore.  I  have  had, 
and  may  have  still,  a  thousand  friends,  as 
they  are  called,  in  kfef  who  are  like  one's 
partners  in  the  waits  of  this  world — not 
much  remembered  when  the  ball  is  over, 
though  very  pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit, 
business,  and  companionship  in  pleasure  or 
in  pain,  are  links  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the 
same  faith  in  politics  is  another.**    *    *    * 

L,BTTSB  610.       TO  LADY  •  •  ♦. 

**  Genoa,  March  38. 1828. 

"  Mr.  Hin  is  here  :  I  dined  with  him  on 
Saturday  before  last ;  and  on  leaving  his 
house  at  8.  P.  d' Arena,  my  carriage  broke 
down.  I  walked  home,  about  three  miles, 
—  no  very  great  feat  of  pedestrianism  ;  but 
either  the  coming  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a 
bleak  wind  chilled  me,  or  the  walking  up-hill 
to  Albaro  heated  me,  or  something  or  other 
set  me  wronff,  and  next  day  I  had  an  inflam- 
matory attack  in  the  face,  to  which  I  have 
been  subject  this  winter  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  si^ered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but  no 
peril.  My  health  is  now  mucn  as  usual. 
Mr.  Hill  is,  I  believe,  occupied  with  his  di- 
plomacy. I  shall  give  him  your  message  when 
I  see  him  again. 

"  My  name,  I  see  in  the  papers,  has  been 
dragged  into  the  unhappy  Portsmouth  busi- 
ness, of  which  all  that  I  know  is  very  suo 
cinct.  Mr.  Hanson  is  my  solicitor.  I  found 
him  so  when  I  was  ten  years  old  —  at  my 
uncle's  death  —  and  he  was  continued  in  the 
manageraeut  of  my  legal  business.  He  asked 
me,  by  a  civil  epistle,  as  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his  femily,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Hanson.  I  went  very  reluctantly, 
one  misty  morning  (for  I  had  been  up  at  two 
balls  all  night),  to  witness  the  ceremony  i, 
which  I  could  not  very  well  refuse  without 
afironting  a  man  who  had  never  oflended 
me.  I  saw  nothing  particular  in  the  mar- 
riage. Of  course  I  could  not  know  the  pre- 
liminaries, except  from  what  he  said,  not 
having  been  present  at  the  wooing,  nor  after 
it ;  for  I  walked  home,  and  they  went  into 
the  country  as  soon  as  they  had  promised 
and  vowed.  Out  of  this  simple  fact  I  hear 
the  Debats  de  Paris  has  quoted  Miss  H. 
as '  autrefois  tres  li6e  avec  le  c^Ubre,'  &c.  Sec, 
I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  celebrity,  but  beg 
leave  to  decline  the  liaison,  which  is  quite 
untrue ;  my  liaison  was  with  the  &ther,  in 
the  unsentimental  shape  of  long  lawyers' 
bills,  through  the  medium  of  which  I  have 
had  to  pay  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  witnin  these  few  years.     She  was 
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not  pretty,  and  I  suspect  that  the  inde&ti- 
gable  Mr.  A—  was  (like  all  her  people) 
more  attracted  by  her  title  than  her  charms. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present  at  the 
prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horse-whip- 
ping  and  black  jobs,  &c.  &c. ;  but  I  could 
not  foresee  that  a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad, 
who  had  gone  about  the  world  for  fifty  years, 
as  competent  to  vote,  and  walk  at  large ; 
nor  did  ne  seem  to  me  more  insane  than  any 
other  person  going  to  be  married. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  be  accjuainted 
with  the  Marquis  Palavicini,  if  he  wishes  it. 
Lately  I  have  gone  little  into  society,  English 
or  foreign,  for  I  had  seen  all  that  was  worth 
seeing  in  the  former  before  I  left  England, 
and  at  the  time  of  life  when  I  was  more  dis- 
posed to  like  it ;  and  of  the  latter  I  had  a 
sufficiency  in  the  first  few  years  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  chiefly  at  Madame  de 
Stael's,  where  I  went  sometmaes,  till  I  grew 
tired  of  conversazioni  and  carnivals,  with 
their  appendages ;  and  the  bore  is,  that  if 
you  go  once,  you  are  expected  to  be  there 
daily,  or  ratiier  nightly.  1  went  the  round 
of  the  most  noted  soirees  at  Venice  or  else- 
where (where  I  remained  not  any  time)  to 
the  Benzona,  and  the  Albrizzi,  and  the  Mi- 
chelli,  &c,  &c.  and  to  the  Cardinals  and  the 
various  potentates  of  the  Legation  in  Ro* 
magna,  (that  is,  Ravenna,)  and  only  receded 
for  the  sake  of  quiet,  when  I  came  into  Tus- 
cany. Besides,  if  I  go  into  society,  I  ge- 
nerally get,  in  die  long  run,  into  some  scrape 
of  some  kind  or  other,  which  don't  occur 
in  my  solitude.  However,  I  am  pretty  well 
settled  now,  by  time  and  temper,  which  is 
so  far  hicky,  as  it  prevents  restlessness ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  as  an  acquaintance  of  yours, 
I  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  know  your 
fiiends.  He  may  be  a  sort  of  connection  for 
aught  I  know ;  for  a  Palavicini,  of  JBolognOy 
I  believe,  married  a  distant  relative  of  mine 
half  a  century  a^.  I  happen  to  know  the 
feet,  as  he  and  his  spouse  had  an  annuity  of 
five  hundred  pounds  on  my  uncle's  property, 
which  ceased  at  his  demise ;  though  I  re- 
collect hearing  they  attempt^,  naturally 
enoueh,  to  make  it  survive  him.  If  I  can  do 
any  thing  for  you  here  or  elsewhere,  pray 
order,  and  be  obeyed." 


LnTBHSll.        TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Genoa,  April  9. 1828. 

"  I  have  just  seen  some  friends  of  yours, 
who  paid  me  a  visit  yesterday,  which,  m  ho- 
nour of  them  and  of  you,  I  returned  to-day ; 
—  as  I  reserve  my  bear-skin  and  teeth,  and 
paws  and  daws,  tor  our  enemies. 
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**  I  have  aboieen  Heniy  Fox*,  Lord  HoW 
knd's  son,  whom  I  had  not  looked  upon  since 
I  left  him  a  pretty,  mild  boy,  without  a  neck- 
cloth, in  a  jacket,  and  in  deucate  health,  seren 
longycvs  sfone,  at  the  period  of  mine  eclipse 
— -^e  third,  I  beliere,  as  I  have  generally 
one  erery  two  or  three  years.  I  tmnk  that 
he  has  the  softest  and  most  amiable  expres- 
sion of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  manners 
correspondent.  If  to  those  he  can  add  he- 
reditary talents,  he  will  keep  the  name  of 
Fox  in  all  its  freshness  for  naif  a  century 
more,!  hope.  I  apeak  from  a  transient  glimpse 
— but  I  love  still  to  yield  to  such  unprea- 
siona ;  for  I  have  ever  found  that  those  I 
liked  longeat  and  beat,  I  took  too  at  firat 
aight ;  an3  I  idwaya  liked  that  boy  --  per- 
hapa,  in  part,  from  aome  resemblance  in  the 
leaa  fortunate  part  of  our  deatiniea  —  I  mean, 
to  aroid  miatakea,  hia  lameneaa.  But  there 
ia  thia  difference,  that  he  appeara  a  halting 
aqgel,  who  baa  tripped  againat  a  atar ;  whilat 
I  am  J>  J)iable  Boitetue,  —  a  aoubricpiet, 
which  I  manrel  that,  amongst  their  vanoua 
mnmmt  nM^vvr,  the  Orthodox  have  not  hit 
upon. 

**  Your  other  alliea,  whom  I  have  found  rery 
agreeable  peraonagea,  are  MUor  Bleaaington  • 
and  ^potue,  tnYefling  with  a  very  handaome 
companion,  in  the  ahape  of  a  *  F^nch  Count ' ' 
(to  uae  Farquhar*a  phraae  in  the  Beaux  Stra- 
tagem), who  haa  all  the  air  of  a  Otpidon  de^ 
efuane^  and  is  one  of  the  few  apedmena  I 
have  aeen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Frenchman  before 
the  Revolution— -an  old  friend  with  a  new 
fikce,  upon  whoae  like  I  never  thought  that 
we  ahould  look  aoain.  Miladi  aeems  highly 
literary,  to  which,  and  vour  hon^r'a  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family,  I  attrioute  the 
pleasure  of  having  aeen  them.  She  ia  alao 
very  pretty  even  m  a  morning,  —  a  apeciea 
of  beauty  on  which  the  aun  ofltaly  doea  not 
ahine  ao  freauently  aa  the  chandelier.  Cer- 
tainly, Engliah  women  wear  better  than 
their  continental  neighboura  of  the  aame  sex. 
Mountjoy  aeems  very  good-natured,  but  ia 
much  tamed,  since  I  recollect  him  in  all  the 
glory  of  gema  and  snuff-boxea,  and  uniforms, 
and  theatricals,  and  apeechea  in  our  house—*  I 
i 

1  [The  Hon.  Hwiry-Edirard  Fox,  now  Socratwy  of 
EmbMCf  at  Uie  Court  of  Austria.  I8S8.3 

>  [Charlet-John  Gardiner,  fint  Earl  of  Bleaatngton. 
Hit  lordahtp  married,  flrtt.  In  1819,  Mrs.  Browne,  relict 
of  BCaJmr  Browne ;  and,  aecondlf .  tn  1818.  Mrs.  Farmer, 
daoghter  of  Edmund  Power,  and  widow  of  M .  St.  Leger 
Farmer,  Esq.  By  hit  lordship's  death,  in  I8i7,  the  earl, 
dom  became  extinct.] 

s  [Count  Alfred  D'Orsay.  He  afterwards  married 
Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Bleasington.] 

«  [Lady  Bletslngton,  who,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Lord 
Byron  the  day  beftire  this  letter  was  written,  thus  do- 
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mean,  of  peera,'-*  (I  must  refer  jroatoPope 
—  whom  you  don't  read  and  wcMi't  appreciate 
— for  that  quotation,  which  you  must  allow 
to  be  poetical,)  and  aitung  to  Stroeliiiig,  the 
nainter,  (do  you  renaember  our  viaat,  with 
Leckie,  to  the  German  ?)  to  be  dcfiictBd  as 
one  of  the  hcroea  of  Aginooort,  '  with  his 
long  aword,  aaddie^  bridle,  Wlui^  fol  de, 
&cftc«' 

*'  I  have  been  unwell — caught  a  cold  and 
inflammation,  which  menaced  a  conflagRBtion, 
after  dining  with  our  ambaaaador,  M< 
Hill,  ^- not  owing  to  the  dinner,  l>iit  my 
riace  brdce  down  in  the  waj^  home,  and  I 
had  to  walk  aome  milea,  up  hill  partlj,  after 
hot  rooma,  in  a  very  bleak,  windy  eveniii^ 
and  over-hotted,  or  over-oolded  myseUl    1 
have  not  been  ao  roboatioua  aa  formoi j,  ever 
amce  the  laat  aummer,  when  I  Ml  ill  after  a 
long  Bwim  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  have 
never  been  quite  right  up  to  this  preaent 
writing.    I  am  thin,^-peniap8  thinner  than 
you  aaw  me,  when  I  waa  nearly  tranaparent, 
m  1818, — and  am  obliged  to  be  DMtderate  of 
my  mouth ;  which,  neverthelesa,  wod^  pre- 
vent me  (the  goda  willing)  from  dining  with 
your  frienda  the  day  after  tOHnorrow.* 

"  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  voo. 
and  of  your  nearly  *  Empriaoned  Ai^^'» 
But  why  did  jrou  chanffe  your  title  ? — you 
will  regret  thia  aome  day.  The  bigota  are 
not  to  be  conciliated ;  and,  if  they  were 
—are  they  worth  it?  I  auapect  that  I  am 
a  more  orthodox  Christian  than  you  are; 
and,  whenever  I  aee  a  real  Christian,  either 
in  practice  or  in  theory,  (for  I  never  yet 
found  the  man  who  could  produce  either, 
when  put  to  the  prooQ  I  am  his  disable. 
But,  till  then,  I  cannot  truckle  to  tithe- 
mongers, — nor  can  I  imagine  what  has  made 
yoa  drcumciae  your  Seraphs. 

**  I  have  been  far  more  persecuted  than 
you,  aa  you  may  jud^  by  my  preaent  de- 
cadence,— for  I  take  it  that  I  am  aa  low  in 
popularity  and  bookaellin^  aa  any  writer  can 
be.  At  least,  ao  my  frienda  assure  me — 
blesainga  on  their  benevolence!  TUs  they 
attribute  to  Hunt;  but  they  are  wrong — 
it  must  be,  partly  at  least,  owing  to  mysdf ; 

ieribes  Ms  appearaaee—**  He  Is  eEUemely  iUd,  faideed 
so  much  so  that  hisflgare  has  almoet  a  boyish  air ;  his 
fine  Is  pecniiariiy  pale,  hut  not  the  paleneas  of  in  health, 
as  Its  character  Is  that  of  fidraess,  the  lUniess  of  a  dart* 
haired  person  —  and  his  hair  (which  is  getting  rapidly 
gray)  Is  of  a  Tery  dark  brown,  and  carls  nalnrally.  He 
was  T«ry  gay  at  dhmer,  ate  of  most  of  tlw  diahee»  aad 
drank  three  glasses  of  champaign,  saying,  thatasheeaa- 
sidered  it  a  Jour  ds  Ate.  he  wooM  eat,  drink,  aad  be 
merry.**  —  Camwanmiiomt.l 

9  [Mr.  Moore*s  **  Lores  of  the  Angels  **  was  pobllshed 
in  December,  18SS.] 
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be  it  SO.  ^   As  to  Hunt,  I  prefer  not  having 
turned  him  to  starve  in  the  streets  to  any 
personal  honour  which  might  have  accrued 
nrom  such  genuine  philanthropy.     I  really 
act  iqpon  principle  in  this  matter,  for  we  have 
nothing  much  in  common ;  and  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  despairing  sensation  of 
trying  to  do  something  for  a  man  who  seems 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  fur- 
thet  for  himself — at  least,  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  like  pullins  a  man  out  of  a  nver  who 
directly  throws  nimself  in  again.     For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  Shelley  assisted,  and 
had  once  actually  extricated  him.     I  have 
since  his  demise,  —  and  even  b^re, — done 
what  I  could  :  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  this  permanent.    I  want  Hunt  to  re- 
turn to  England,  for  which  I  would  furnish 
him  with  the  means  in  comfort ;  and  his  situ- 
ation ^ere,  on  the  whole,  is  bettered,  by  the 
naymeat  of  a  portion  of  his  debts,  &c. ;  and 
he  would  be  on  the  spot  to  continue  his 
Journal,  or  Journals,  with  his  brother,  who 
seems  a  sensible,  plain,  sturdy,  and  enduring 
person."        ♦        * 

The  new  intimacy  of  which  he  here  an- 
nounces the  commencement,  and  which  it 
was  epratiiying  to  me,  as  the  common  fnend 
of  all,  to  find  that  he  had  formed,  was  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  him  during  the 
stay  of  his  noble  acquaintances  at  Genoa. 
So  long,  indeed,  had  he  persuaded  himself 
that  his  countrymen  abroad  all  regarded  him 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  outlaw  or  a 
show,  that  every  new  instance  he  met  of 
friendly  reception  from  them  was  as  much 
a  surprise  as  pleasure  to  him ;  and  it  was 
erid^it  that  to  his  mind  the  revival  of 
English  associations  and  habitudes  always 
brought  with  it  a  sense  of  refreshment,  like 
that  of  inhaling  his  native  air. 

With  the  view  of  inducing  these  friends  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa,  he  suggested 
their  taking  a  pretty  villa  called  "  IlPara- 
diso,"  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  his  own,  and 
accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon  that 
occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing 
some  intentions  of  residing  there,  ne  pro- 
duced the  following  impromptu,  which  — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was 
not  so  "  chary  of  his  fiune**  as  to  fear  foiling 
in  such  trifles — I  should  have  thought  hardly 
worth  transcribing. 


t* 


1  The  Ocnoeie  witi  had  alrea^rapplled  tUi  threadbare 
Jest  to  himself.  TaUng  It  Into  their  heads  that  this  rilla 
(wMch  was  also,  I  believe,  a  Cas«  Salaszo)  had  been  the 
one  fixed  on  for  his  own  residence,  Hmj  said  '*  II  Dlavolo 
k  ancora  entrato  in  Paradlso/* 

>  In  another  letter  to  Lord  Blessington  he  says  of  this 


B«Math  Blesslngton's  eyes 

The  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  fhna  evil  s 

But,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve. 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  devil  ?  "  i 

Another  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  him 
to  the  same  lady,  whose  beauty  and  talent 
migbt  weU  have  claimed  a  warmer  tribute 
from  such  a  pen,  is  yet  too  interesting,  as 
descnptive  of  the  premature  feeling  of  age 
now  stealing  upon  hun,  to  be  onutted  in  thSe 
pages. 

"  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

I. 
••  You  have  asked  for  a  verse — the  rwiuest 
In  a  rhymer  't  were  strange  to  deny  5 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

S. 
"  Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 
But  the  strafai  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shelL 

8. 

**  I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  Is  dead ; 
What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  as  gr^  as  my  head. 

•     4. 

*'  My  life  is  not  dated  I7  yean-. 

There  are  momenti  which  act  as  a  plough, 
And  there  is  not  a  fturow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 
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s. 


Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gase  on  in  vain  1 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
Tl|||strlng  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


"B. 


»• 


The  following  letters  written  during  tl^e 
stay  of  this  party  at  Genoa  will  be  found,  >- 
some  of  them  at  least, — not  a  little  curious. 

Lima  M2.  TO  THE  EAEL  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

"My  dear  Lord,  " April 5. I823. 

••How  is  your  gout?  or  rather,  how  are 
you  ?  I  return  the  Count  D'Orsay's  Journal, 
which  is  a  very  extraordinary  production  2, 
and  of  a  most  melancholy  truth  in  all  that 
regards  high  life  in  England.  I  know,  or 
knew  personally,  most  of  the  personages  and 
societies  which  he  describes ;  and  after  read- 


genUeman, "  he  seems  to  have  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
have  figured  in  his  brother.in*law*s  ancestor's  Memoirs." 
[The  M^raoires  du  Comte  de  Grammont,  par  Antolne 
Comte  Hamilton. '*~«*A  classic  work,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the 
delight  of  every  man  and  woman  of  taste,  to  whom  the 
French  language  is  familiar.**]  « 

PP 


i 


Lire  or  UKD 


i-.»  n  HI*  is*  1  I  lofti 

I.J.-*  peniffnm  wr  mt"  nt-*.  sue  t 

it^tjc  serf  wni:m  I  riii 


aiar-.-r  wrca  an'^   :t 

*  Bcr  ae  oc:rK  aL-so  to 

pUy<n  KTTB  k.     He  ocitJK  to  kftv« 
rsti-fnen  ano'  '^  ■  '*^"  i  'Xi  the  2 

huitfcd;«kir 


-K.Bw 


-P.Sl  — 


iBV5  V. 


•  i 


I 


tbac  iw  Bad  bccB 

I  RcoOecC  at  Lord  Cowperi*  — 

§eiecU  mad  coopoacd  o^  die 

people.     The 

Me,  when,  <iat  of  twehe,  I 

of  thM  fire,  diere  were  7Vr«^\  Lord  •  ♦, 

and  Lord  Damler  *  —I  ibr^  the  other  tvo. 

b»jt  ther  were  eiher  wits  or  orators — per- 

hapiv  poets. 

**  Mr  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italr 
has  nade  me  socnewhat  tndulsent  of  the 
siesta;  —  but  then  ther  icC  fegularlr  about 
h  in  warm  countries,  and  pcrfbrai  it  in  so- 
litude (or  at  most  in  a  tete^«-tete  with  a  proper  I 
companion ),  and  retire  quietlj  to  tfaor  roonM  ' 
to  ^  oat  of  the  son's  way  fior  av  boor  or 
two. 

**  Altogether.  j€far  friemTs  Journal  is  a 
Tery  formidable  prodoctioo.  Alas!  our  dearly 
beloved  countrpnen  have  onlr  discorered 
that  they  are  tired,  and  not  that  they  are 
tiresome  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  latter  unpleasant  Tcrity  wifl 
not  be  better  recetred  tnan  truths  usually 
are.  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  at- 
tention and  instruction.  I  am  too  good  a 
patriot  to  baj  pleasure — at  least  I  won*t  say 
so,  whatever  I  may  think.  I  showed  it  (1 
hope  no  breach  of  confidence)  to  a  younf 
Italian  lady  of  rank,  trSt  hutnmU  also ;  and 


■a  the  French 

suspected  ordis- 

of  war  tniTeiling  to  see 

•Xany(aaD^ridsays). 


IXOsvrthiit  some  of  the  , 
?  SBtrftyhle,  capcoaBy  of  ' 

riEht.  bist  in  Bi7  tkw  ITatfiarV  was  theDandr  ! 
Ciidv  of  which  { tho^^  do  ^aody)  I  was  a  | 

the  tine  too  of  its  9«atcst  gtonr, 
BGdMy,  Ahraoky  Slid 
gBie  the  Dtaaly  Balb  ;  and  we   i 


( the  chib,  that  is,)  got  up  tiie 
oucfade  att  BotfiDgtoa  House  and  Qarden, 
lor  WeOingtOB.  He  does  not  speek  of  the 
jyrvd.  which  was  the  moat  ntAerrki  and 
of  any,  at  I  know,  by  being  a 
of  that  tooc* 


1  [*'  For  emmmi  to  a  growth  of  Engltoh  root. 

Tboogh  nameleM  in  oar  Uncuacs : — w«  retoit 
TiM  bet  for  wonto,  and  let  the  French  trandale 
That  awftU  /awn  which  sleep  can  not  abate. **-~ 

Dom  Jman,  c.  ziU.  it.  101.] 

*  [Feter-Leopold-Loaic-Franctot  fifth  earl  Cowper. 
Hto  lordthip  married,  fai  IMS,  Amelia,  daoghter  of  the 
Srtt  VUcount  Melboarn(K.  and  died  June  ISST.] 


'0 


atX  TO  THB  BAXL  OF  BI.BSSIKGTOX. 

*iLprBClSB. 

*  It  womli  be  worse  than  idle,  knowii^as 
I  do,  the  utter  wortfaleasDesa  of  words  oo 
such  occaaioiis.  in  me  to  attempt  to  express 
what  1  OD^t  to  feel,  and  do  feelfor  the k)ss 
you  hare  sustained  ^  ;  and  I  must  thus  dis- 
miss the  sulject,  for  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
further  with  hjbr  your  sake*  or  for  my  own. 
I  shall  aidegwr  to  see  you  as  aoon  as  it 
may  not  appear  intrusive.  Pray  excuse  the 
lenty  of  mv  yesterdaj*s  scrawl  —  I  fittle 
thought  under  what  circumstances  it  would 
find  vou. 

**  I  have  recetred  a  veiy  handsome  and 


li 


>  [The  Right  Hon.  Georse  TIenar:  he  dfod 

18S0.] 

4  t'lohn.  fcorth  Sart  «r  Danlir:  ha  dkd  on  tha  mh  or 
March  lOI.] 

•  [The  death  of  Lord  BlemlngtOB's  eon,  wKUb  h«l 
been  long  expected,  but  of  which  the  aceonnt  had  Jual 
then  avTlTed.  [Lok*-WdllngtoB*Gardlacr,  Vboonat 
Monntioy,  died  Kwch  18B,  hi  hie  tenth  jwu*.] 
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flattering  note  from  Count  D'  Oraav.  He  must 
excuse  my  apparent  rudeness  and  real  igno- 
rance in  replying  to  it  in  English,  through 
the  medium  of  your  kind  interpretation.     I 
would  not  on  any  account  dexN^ve  him  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  really  think  more  than 
I  have  even  saidj  though  you  are  good  enough 
not  to  be  dissatisfied  even  with  that;  but 
whenever  it  is  completed,  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasiure  to  have  a  copy  — 
but  how  to  keep  it  secret  ?  literary  secrets 
are  like  others.    By  changing  the  names,  or 
at   least  omitting  several,  and  altering  the 
circumstances  indicative  of  the  writer's  real 
station  or  situation,  the  author  would  render 
it  a  m^st  amusing  publication.     His  coun- 
trymen have  not  been  treated,  either  in  a 
literary  or  personal  point  of  view,  with  such 
deference  in  English  recent  works  as  to  lay 
him  under  any  very  great  national  obligation 
of  forbearance ;  and  really  the  remarks  are 
so  true  and  piquante,  that  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  wish  their  suppression  ;  though,  as 
Dangle  says, '  He  is  iny  friend,'  many  of  these 
personages  '  were  myfnend»^^  but  much  such 
friends  as  Dangle  and  his  allies. 

**  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter — I  have 
met  him  at  Fayne  Knight's  and  elsewhere, 
and  he  did  me  the  honour  once  to  be  a  pa^ 
tron  of  mine,  although  a  great  friend  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  House  of  Atreus,  and 
the  Greek  teacher  (I  believe)  of  my  moral 
Clytemnestra  —  I  say  morale  because  it  is 
true,  and  is  so  useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it 
enables  them  to  do  any  thing  without  the 
aid  of  an  iEgisthus.  . 

"  I  beg  my  comptiments  to  Lady  B.,  Miss 
P.,  and  your  Alfred,  I  think,  since  his  Ma- 
jesty of  the  same  name,  there  has  not  been 
such  a  learned  surveyor  of  our  Saxon  so- 
ciety. 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly,        N.  B." 

«*  April  9.  1828. 

*'  p.  S.  —  I  salute  Miledi,  Mademoiselle 
Mama,  and  the  illustrious  Chevalier  Count 
D'  Orsay ;  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his 
history  of '  his  own  times.'  There  are  some 
strange  coincidences  between  a  part  of  his 
remarks  and  a  certain  work  of  mme,  now  in 
MS.  in  England,  (I  do  not  mean  the  her- 
metically sealed  Memoirs,  but  a  continuation 
of  certain  cantos  of  a  certain  poem,)  espe- 
cially in  what  a  maai  may  do  in  London  with 
impunity  while  he  is  '  li  la  mode'  > ;  which  I 

^  [See  Don  Joan,  canto  xU. :  — > 

**  — .»  O  mj  gentle  Juan  I 

Tboa  art  in  London— in  that  pleasant  place, 
Where  erery  kind  ormiechieri  dally  hrewtng 
Which  can  await  warm  jooth  in  ita  wild  race,"  *c} 


© 


think  it  well  to  state,  that  he  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  taking  advantage  of  his  confi- 
dence.    The  observations  are  very  general." 

Lbttbr  614.   TO  THE  EARL  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

*«  April  14.  1823. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  accom- 
pany you  in  your  i\<\'t  this  morning,  owing 
to  a  violent  pain  in  my  face,  arising  from  a 
wart  to  which  I  by  medical  advice  applied  a 
caustic.  Whether  1  put  too  much,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  the  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
I  have  been  put  to  some  pain,  but  the  pec- 
cant part  and  its  immediate  environ  are  as 
black  as  if  the  printer's  devil  had  marked  me 
for  an  author.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten 
your  horses,  or  their  riders,  I  shall  postpone 
waiting  upon  you  until  six  o'clock,  when  I 
hope  to  have  subsided  into  a  more  christian- 
like resemblance  to  my  fellow-creatures.  My 
infliction  has  partially  extended  even  to  my 
fingers ;  for  on  trying  to  eet  the  black  from 
off  my  upper  lip  at  least,  I  have  only  trans-* 
fused  a  portion  thereof  to  my  right  hand, 
and  neither  lemon^juice  nor  eau  de  Cologne, 
nor  any  other  eau,  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
redeem  it  also  from  a  more  inky  appearance 
than  is  either  proper  or  pleasant.  But  'out, 
damn'd  spot'  —  you  may  have  perceived 
something  of  the  kind  yesterday;  for  on  my 
return,  I  saw  that  during  my  visit  it  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished ;  and  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  figure  I  must  have  cut  before  you.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  be  with  you  at  six,  with  the 
advantage  of  twilight. 

**  Ever  most  truly,  Ac." 

**  Eleven  o'clock. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  wrote  the  above  at^hree  fhis 
morning.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  skin  of  about  an  inch  square  above  my 
upper  lip  has  come  off,  so  that  I  cannot  even 
shave  or  masticate,  and  I  am  equally  unfit 
to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  partake  of  its 
hospitality.  Will  you  therefore  pardon  me, 
and  not  mistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a 
'make^Beve,*  as  you  will  soon  recognise 
whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
again,  and  I  will  call  the  moment  I  am,  in 
the  nursery  phrase,  'fit  to  be  seen.'  Tell 
Lady  B.,  with  my  compliments,  that  I  am 
rummaging  my  papers  for  a  MS.  worthy  of 
her  acceptation.  I  have  just  seen  the  ^ounser 
Count  Cfamba ;  and  as  I  cannot  prevail  on  nis 
infinite  modesty  to  take  the  field  without 
me,  I  must  take  this  piece  of  diffidence  on 
myself  also,  and  beg  your  indulgence  for 
both. " 
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an.       TO  THB  COUNT  D*OR8AT. 

**  April  St.  im. 

**  My  dear  Coant  D*Omy  (if  voa  wffl 
permit  me  to  addzen  vou  lo  fiuniliany),  joa 
should  be  content  wttn  writiqg  in  jour  own 
languige,  like  Orunmont,  and  succeeding  in 
London  m  nobody  has  aucceeded  ainoe  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  records 
of  Antonio  Hamilton,  without  deriating  into 
our  barbarous  language,  —  which  you  under- 
stand and  write,  howerer,  much  better  than 
it  desenres. 

**  Mj  *  approbation,'  as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  it,  was  Tery  sincere,  but  perhaps  not 
▼eiT  impartial ;  for,  though  I  love  my  countiy, 
I  do  not  love  my  countrymen —•  at  lea^ 
such  as  they  now  are.  And,  besides  the  s^ 
duction  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work,  I 
fear  that  to  me  there  was  the  attraction  of 
vengeance.  I  haTe  teen  modfcU  much  of 
what  you  have  described  so  well.  I  have 
known  the  persons,  and  the  re-unions  so  d^ 
scribed,  —  (many  of  them,  that  is  to  say,) 
and  the  portraits  are  so  like  that  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his  per- 
formance. 

**  But  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  for  if  you  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  ufe  at  your  age,  what 
will  become  of  you  when  the  illusion  is  still 
more  dissipated?  But  never  mind  —  en 
avani!  —  live  while  you  can  ;  and  that  you 
may  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  ^outh,  telent,  and  figure,  which 
you  possess,  is  the  wish  of  an  —  Englishman, 
—  I  suppose,  but  it  is  no  treason ;  for  my 
mother  was  Scotch,  and  my  name  and  my 
fimuly  are  both  Norman ;  and  as  for  myself, 
lam  of  no  countiy.  As  for  my  'Works,' 
which  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  let  them 
go  to  the  Devil,  from  whence  (if  you  believe 
many  persons)  they  came. 

"  I  nave  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged, 
&c   &c.* 

During  this  period  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  shows,  most  favourably  for  the  better 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  how  much  allayed 
and  softened  down  his  once  angiy  feehng, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  matrimonial  difTer- 
ences,  had  now  grown.  It  has  been  seen 
that  his  daughter  Ada,  —  more  especially 
since  his  late  loss  of  the  only  tie  of  blood 
which  he  could  have  a  hope  of  attaching  to 
himself,  —  had  become  the  fond  and  constant 
object  ot  his  thouehts  ;  and  it  was  but  ni^ 
tural,  in  a  heart  kindly  as  his  was,  that,  dwell- 
ing thus  with  tenderness  upon  the  child,  he 
should  find  himself  insensibly  subdued  into  a 
gentler  tone  of  feeling  towards  the  mother. 
A  gentleman,  whose  sister  was  known  to  be 
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the  oonfideDtial  ftiead  of  I^Mly 
pening  at  this  time  to  be  at 
the  habit  of  visitiBg  at  the  b 
new  intiinatea,  Lonl  Byron 
opportunity,  n  converaio^ 
■ngton,  to  Bay  thai  she  would  _ 
caafntial  kiodnesa  i^  throi^  the 
this  gentleman  and  his  aiater,  a' 
cure  for  him  from  Lady  Byroo 
long  been  most  anxious  to  po 
her  picture.  It  having  been 
him,  in  the  couraeof  the  same 
versation,  that  Lady  Byron 
friends  to  be  in  a  state  of  ood 
lest  he  should  come  to  TJMtffmnA 
daughter,  or,  in  bobk  other 
with  her,  he  profeased 
everjr  assurance  that  mipht  have 
calming  such  apprehensions ; 
mg  letter,  in  reference  to  both 
was  soon  after  aent  by  hkn. 
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theeActflf 
tfaefoflov^  I 


sie. 

TO  THB  COUMTBSS  OF  BLBSSIKGTOK. 

«*llara^ltB. 

"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

*'  My  reouest  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the 
miniature  of  Lady  B.  which  I  have  seen  in 
possession  of  the  late  Lady  Nod,  as  I  have 
no  picture,  or  indeed  memorial  of  any  kiod 
of  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letters  were  in  her 
own  possession  befiwe  I  left  England,  and  we 
have  nad  no  correq[K>ndence  ance — at  least 
on  her  part. 

**  My  messaj^  with  i^wrd  to  the  in&nt, 
is  simply  to  this  effect  ^  that  in  the  event  of 
any  accident  occurring  to  the  mother,  and 
m^  remaining  the  survivor,  it  would  be  my 
wish  to  have  her  plans  carried  into  efiect, 
both  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
child,  and  the  person  or  persons  under  whose 
care  Lady  B.  might  be  derirous  that  she 
should  be  placed.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
interfere  with  her  in  any  way  on  the  subject 
during  her  life ;  and  I  presume  diat  it  would 
be  some  consolation  to  her  to  know,  (if  she 
is  in  ill  health,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,) 
that  in  no  case  would  any  thing  be  done,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  Lady  B.'s  own  wishes  and  intentions 
—  left  in  what  manner  she  thought  proper. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  B.,  your  obbgcd, 
Ac." 

This  negotiation,  of  which  I  know  not  the 
results,  nor  whether,  indeed,  it  ever  ended  in 
any,  led  naturally  and  frequently  to  conver- 
sations on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  —  a 
topic  he  was  himself  always  the  first  to  turn 
to,  —  and  the  account  wmch  he  then  gave, 
as  well  of  the  circumstances  of  the  separa- 
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tion,  aB  of  his  own  entire  unconsciousness  of 
the  immediate  causes  that  provoked  it»  was, 
I  find,  exactly  such  as,  upon  every  occasion 
when  the  subject  presented  itself,  he,  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  in  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  confide,  promulgated.  **  Of  what 
really  led  to  the  separation  (said  he,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  conversations,)  I  de- 
clare to  you  that,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
am  wholly  ignorant ;  as  Ladv  Byron  would 
never  assign  her  motives,  ancl  has  refiised  to 
answer  my  letters.  ^  1  have  written  to  her 
repeatedly,  and  am  still  in  the  habit  of  doine 
so.  Some  of  these  letters  I  have  sent,  and 
others  I  did  not,  simply  because  I  despaired 
of  their  doing  any  good.  You  may,  how* 
ever,  see  some  of  them  if  you  like ;  —  they 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  my 
feelings." 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  accordingly,  one  of 
these  withheld  letters  was  sent  by  him,  en- 
closed in  the  following,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

LrrTBft  617. 
TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

«*  Albno,  Ifaj  6.  18». 

"  My  dear  Lady  •  ♦  ♦, 

*'  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  had  for- 
gotten, and  the  book^,  which  I  ought  to 
have  remembered.  It  contains  (the  book,  I 
mean,)  some  melancholy  truths ;  though  I 
believe  that  it  is  too  triste  a  work  ever  to 
have  been  popular.  The  first  time  I  ever 
read  it  (not  tne  edition  I  send  you, — for  I 
got  it  dnce,)  was  at  the  desire  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  was  supposed  by  the  good- 
natured  world  to  be  the  heroine; — which 
she  was  not,  however,  and  was  fiirious  at  the 
supposition.  This  occurred  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  the  last  season  in 
which  I  ever  saw  that  celebrated  person. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  friend 
AUred  (since  he  has*  not  disdained  the  title), 
viz.  that  he  would  condescend  to  add  a  cap 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  jacket,  —  it  would 
complete  his  costume,  —  and  smooth  his 
brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  inveterate  a 
likeness  of  the  original,  God  help  me  I 

**  I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water-party,  -^ 
ivhi/,  is  a  mystery,  which  is  not  less  to  be 
wondered  at  than  all  my  other  mysteries. 
Tell  Milor  that  I  am  deep  in  his  MS.,  and 
will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent  perusiJ. 


>  [**  When  Lord  Byron  wai  praliliig  tbo  montal  and 
penoDsl  qoaliflcatkxu  of  Ladj  Byroo.  I  Mked  him  how 
all  that  he  now  taid  agreed  with  certain  sarcasms  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  reference  to  her  in  his  works.  He  smiled, 
shook  his  head,  and  said  they  were  meant  to  spite  and 
Tex  her,  when  be  was  wounded  and  irritated  at  her  re- 
fusing to  reeetve  or  answer  hla  letters  i  that  he  waa  not 
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"  The  letter  which  I  enclose  I  was  pre- 
vented from  sending  by  my  despair  of  its 
doing  any  good.  I  was  perfectly  sincere  when 
I  wrote  It,  and  am  so  still.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  withstand  the  thousand  provocf^ 
tions  on  that  subject,  which  both  friends  and 
foes  have  for  seven  years  been  throwing  in 
the  way  of  a  man  whose  feelings  were  once 
quick,  and  whose  temper  was  never  patient. 
But  'returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er,* 
I  feel  this  as  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ; 
and  it  is  a  dreary  sensation,  which  at  least 
avenges  the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of  one 
of  the  two  unfortunate  ^persons  whom  it 
concerns. 

'*  But  I  am  going  to  be  gloomy ;  —  so  '  to 
bed,  to  bed.'  Good  night,  —  or  rather 
momine.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  wish 
to  avoid  society  is,  that  I  can  never  sleep 
ader  it,  and  the  pleasanter  it  has  been  the 
less  I  rest. 

*' Ever  most  truly,  &c.  &c." 

I  shall  now  produce  the  enclosure  con- 
tained in  the  above ;  and  there  are  few,  I 
should  think,  of  my  readers  who  will  not 
agree  with  me  in  pronouncing,  that  if  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  letter  had  not  righl  on 
his  side,  he  had  at  least  most  of  those  good 
feelings  which  are  found  in  general  to  ac- 
company it. 

LriTBB  518.       TO  LADY  BYRON. 

(to  TBB  CARI  op  THB  HON.  MUM.  LBIGH,  LONDOM.) 

**  Pisa,  November  17.  1831. 

**  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
'  Ada's  hair, '  which  is  very  soft  and  pretty, 
and  nearly  as  dark  already  as  mine  was  at 
twelve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I 
recollect  of  some  in  Augusta's  possession, 
taken  at  that  age.  But  it  don't  curl,  —  per- 
haps from  its  being  let  grow. 

"  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of 
the  date  and  name,  and  I  will  tell  vou  why  ; 
—  1  believe  that  they  are  the  only  two  or 
three  words  of  your  nand-writing  in  my  pos- 
session. For  your  letters  I  returned  ;  and 
except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one 
word,  'Household,'  written  twice  in  an  old 
account  book,  I  have  no  other.  1  burnt 
your  last  note,  for  two  reasons :  —  firstly,  it 
was  written  in  a  style  not  very  agreeable ; 


sincere  in  hie  implied  censures,  and  was  sorry  he  had 
written  tliem ;  but  notwithstanding  this  regret,  he  might, 
on  renewed  proTocation,  recur  to  the  same  vengeanoe, 
though  he  allowed  it  was  petty  and  unworthy  of  him.**~ 
Lady  BLaasiiroTOM  t  Cotwertatiom.} 

*  Adolphe,  by  H.  BeEjamin  Constant. 
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and,  secondly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word 
without  documents,  which  are  the  worldly 
resources  of  suspicious  people. 

**  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you 
somewhere  about  Ada*s  birthday  —  the  10th 
of  December,  I  beliere.  She  will  then  be 
six,  so  that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall  have 
some  chance  of  meeting  her  ;  —  perhaps 
sooner,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Enffland  by 
business  or  otherwise.  Recollect,  however, 
one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness  ;  — 
every  day  which  keeps  us  asunder  should, 
after  so  long  a  period,  rather  soften  our  mu* 
tual  feelinffs,  which  must  always  have  one 
rallvins-pomt  as  long  as  our  child  exists, 
which  I  presume  we  both  hope  will  be  long 
after  either  of  her  parents. 

*'  The  time  whicn  has  elapsed  since  the  se- 
paration has  been  consideraoly  more  than  the 
whole  brief  period  of  our  union,  and  the  not 
much  longer  one  of  our  prior  acquaintance. 
We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake  ;  but  now  it 
is  over,  and  irrevocablv  so.  For,  at  thirty- 
three  on  my  part,  and  a  few  years  less  on 
yours,  though  it  is  no  veiy  extended  period 
of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and 
thought  are  generally  so  formed  as  to  admit 
of  no  modification ;  and  as  we  could  not  agree 
when  younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do 
so  now. 

"  I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  every  thing,  I  considered 
our  re-union  as  not  impossible  for  more  than 
a  year  after  the  separation  ;  —  but  then  I 
gave  up  the  hope  entirely  and  for  ever.  But 
this  very  impossibility  of  re>union  seems  to 
me  at  least  a  reason  why,  on  all  the  few 
points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  between 
us,  we  should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life, 
and  as  much  of  its  kindness  as  people  who 
are  never  to  meet  may  preserve  perhaps 
more  easily  than  nearer  connections.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  violent,  but  not  malig- 
nant ;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can  awaken 
my  resentments.  To  vou,  who  are  colder 
and  more  concentrated,  I  would  just  hint, 
that  you  may  sometimes  mistake  the  depth 
of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a  worse  feel- 
ing for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I  bear  you 
now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  resent- 
ment whatever.  Remember,  that  if  you  have 
injured  me  in  aught,  this  forgiveness  is  some- 
thing ;  and  that,  if  I  have  injured  you,  it  is 
something  more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending  are 
the  least  forgiving. 

"  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on 
my  side,  or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chidly,  I 
have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  any  but  two 
things,  —  viz.  that  you  are  the  mother  of  my 
child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
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I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two 
sponding  points  widi  refereDce  to  niyael^ 
will  be  bietter  for  all  three. 
•*  Yours  ever« 

-  NoBi.  Btbon." 
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It  has  been  my  plan,  as  must  have  been  ob- 
served, wherever  my  materials  have  fumisfaed 
me  with  the  means,  to  leave  the  subject  of 
m^  Memoir  to  relate  his  own  story ;  and 
this  object,  during  the  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life  just  elapsed,  I  have  been  enabled  by 
the  rich  resources  in  my  hands,  with  but  few 
interruptions,  to  attain.  Having  now»  how- 
ever, reached  that  point  of  his  career  from 
which  a  new  start  was  about  to  be  taken  by 
his  excursive  spirit,  and  a  course,  gk>rious  as 
it  was  brief  and  fatal,  entered  upon,  —  a  mo- 
ment of  pause  may  be  permitted  while  we 
look  back  through  the  last  few  years,  and 
for  a  while  dwell  upon  ihe  spectacle,  at  once 
grand  and  painful,  whicn  his  life  during  that 
most  unbridled  period  of  his  powers  exhi- 
bited. 

In  a  state  of  unceasing  excitement,  both 
of  heart  and  brain,  —  for  ever  warring  with 
the  world's  will,  yet  living  but  in  the  world's 
breath,  —  with  a  genius  taking  upon  itself 
all  shapes,  from  Jove  down  to  Scimin,  and  a 
disposition  veering  with  equal  facility  to  all 
pomts  of  the  moral  compass,  —  not  even 
the  ancient  fancy  of  the  existence  of  two 
souls  within  one  bosom  would  seem  at  all 
adequately  to  account  for  the  varieties,  both 
of  power  and  character,  which  the  course  of 
his  conduct  and  writings  during  these  few 
feverish  vears  displayed.  Without  going 
back  so  tar  as  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  which  one  of  his  bitterest  and  ablest 
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assailants  has  pronounced  to  be,  "  in  point  of 
execution,  the  sublimest  poetical  achievement 
of  mortal  pen,"  we  have,  in  a  similar  strain 
of  strength  and  splendour,  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante,  Cain,  the  Mystery  of  Heaven  and 
£arth,  Sardanapalus,  —  all  produced  during 
this  wonderM  period  of  his  genius.     To 
these  also  are  to  be  added  four  other  dra* 
matic  pieces,  which,  thou^  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  his   compositions,  have  yet,  as 
Poems,  few  equals  m  our  literature  ;  while, 
in  a  more  especial  degree,  they  illustrate  the 
versatility  oi  taste  and  power  so  remarkable 
in  him,  as  being  founcied,  and  to  this  very 
circumstance,  perhaps,  owing  their  fiiilure,  on 
a  severe  classic  model,  the  most  uncongenial 
to  his  own  habits  and  temperament,  and  the 
most  remote  from  that  bold,  unshackled  li- 
cence which  it  had  been  the  great  mission  of 
his  genius,  throughout  the  whole  realms  of 
Mind,  to  assert. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  high-toned  strains, 
and  struck  off  during  the  same  fertile  period, 
we  find  his  Don  Juan  ^-  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  all  the  marvellous  contrarieties  of  his  cha- 
racter —  the  Vbion  of  Judgment,  the  Trans- 
lation from  Pulci,  the  Pamphlets  on  Pope, 
on  the  British  Review,  on  Blackwood,— 
together  with  a  swarm  of  other  light,  humo- 
rous trifles,  —  all  flashing  forth  carelessly 
from  the  same  mind  that  was,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  personating,  with  a  port  wor- 
thy of  such  a  presence,  the  mighty  spirit  of 
Dante,  or  following  the  dark  footsteps  of 
Scepticism  over  the  ruins  of  past  worlds,  with 
Cain. 

All  this  time,  too,  while  occupied  with 
these  ideal  creations,  the  demands  upon  his 
active  sympathies,  in  real  life,  were  such  as 
almost  any  mind  but  his  own  would  have 
found  sufficient  to  engross  its  every  thought 
and  feeling.  An  amour,  not  of  that  li^t, 
transient  kind  which  "  goes  without  a  bur- 
den," but,  on  the"  contrary,  deep-rooted 
enough  to  endure  to  the  close  of  his  days, 
employed  as  restlessly  with  its  first  hopes 
and  fears  a  portion  of  this  period  as  with 
the  entanglements  to  which  it  led,  political 
and  domestic,  it  embarrassed  the  remainder. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  had  this  disturbing  passion 
begun  to  calm,  when  a  new  source  of  ex- 
citement presented  itself  in  that  conspiracy 
into  which  he  flung  himself  so  fearlesslv, 
and  which  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  but  m 
multiplying  the  objects  of  his  sympathy  and 
protection,  and  dnving  him  to  a  new  change 
of  home  and  scene. 

When  we  consider  all  these  distractions 
that  beset  him,  taking  into  account  also  the 
frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  and  the 
time  and  temper  he  must  have  thrown  away 
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on  the  minute  drudgery  of  watching  over 
every  item  of  his  household  expenditure,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  almost  incredulous  astonish- 
ment at  the  wonders  he  was  able  to  achieve 
under  such  circumstances  —  at  the  variety 
and  prodigality  of  power  with  which,  in  the 
midst  of  such  interruptions  and  hinderances, 
his  **  bright  soul  broke  out  on  every  side," 
and  not  only  held  on  its  course,  unclogged, 
through  all  these  difficulties,  but  even  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  very  struggles  and  an- 
noyances it  encountered  new  nerve  for  its 
strength,  and  new  fiiel  for  its  fire. 

While  thus  at  this  period,  more  remark- 
ably than  at  any  other  during  his  life,  the  un- 
paralleled versatility  of  his  genius  was  unfold- 
ing itself,  those  quick,  cameleon-like  changes 
of  which  his  character,  too,  was  capable, 
were,  during  the  same  time,  most  vividly, 
and  in  strongest  contrast  drawn  out.  To 
the  world,  and  more  especially  to  England, 
—  the  scene  at  once  of  his  glories  and  his 
wrongs,  —  he  presented  himself  in  no  other 
aspect  than  that  of  a  stem,  haughty,  misan- 
thrope, se]f4)anished  firom  the  fellowship  of 
men,  and,  most  of  all,  from  that  of  English- 
men. The  more  genud  and  beautiful  inspir- 
ations of  his  muse  were,  in  this  point  of  view, 
looked  upon  but  as  lucid  intervals  between 
the  paroxysms  of  an  inherent  malignancy  of 
nature ;  and  even  the  laughing  effiisions  of 
his  wit  and  humour  got  credit  for  no  other 
aim  than  that  which  Swift  boasted  of,  as 
the  end  of  all  his  own  labours,  **  to  vex  the 
world  rather  than  divert  it." 

How  totally  all  this  diifered  from  the  By- 
ron of  the  social  hour,  they  who  lived  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  him  may  be  safely 
led  to  tell.  The  sort  of  ferine  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  for  himself  abroad 
prevented  numbers,  of  course,  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whom  he  would  have  most  cordially 
welcomed,  from  seeking  his  acquaintance. 
But,  as  it  was,  no  EngUsh  gentleman  ever 
approached  him,  with  the  common  forms  of 
introduction,  that  did  not  come  away  at  once 
surprised  and  charmed  by  the  kind  courtesy 
and  facility  of  his  manners,  the  unpretending 
play  of  his  conversation,  and,  on  a  nearer 
intercourse,  the  firank,  youthful  spirits,  to 
the  flow  of  which  he  gave  way  witn  such  a 
zest,  as  even  to  deceive  some  of  those  who 
best  knew  him  into  the  impression,  that 
gaiety  was  after  all  the  true  bent  of  his  dis- 
position. 

To  these  contrasts  which  he  presented, 
as  viewed  publicly  and  privately,  is  to  be 
added  also  the  fact,  that,  while  braving  the 
world's  ban  so  boldly,  and  asserting  man's 
right  to  think  for  himself  with  a  freedom  and 
even  daringness  unequalled,  the  original  shy- 
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nes8  of  bia  nature  never  ceased  to  hang  about 
him ;  and  while  at  a  distance  be  was  r^ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  autocrat  in  intellect,  re- 
velling in  all  the  confidence  of  his  own  great 
powers,  a  somewhat  nearer  observation  en- 
abled a  common  acouaintance  at  Venice  >  to 
detect,  under  all  tliis,  traces  of  that  self- 
distrust  and  bashfblness  which  had  marked 
him  as  a  boy,  and  which  never  entirely  for- 
sook htm  through  the  whole  of  his  career. 

Still  more  singular,  however,  than  this  con- 
tradiction between  the  public  and  private 
roan,— a  contradiction  not  unfrequent,  and, 
in  some  cases,  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
depending  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
observer,  —  were  those  contrarieties  and 
chances  not  less  startling,  which  his  character 
so  otten  exhibited,  as  compared  with  itself. 
He  who,  at  one  moment,  was  seen  intrenched 
in  the  most  absolute  self-will,  would,  at  the 
very  next,  be  found  all  that  was  docile  and 
amenable.  To-day,  storming  the  world  in 
its  strong-holds,  as  a  misanthrope  and  satir- 
ist —  to-morrow,  learning,  with  implicit  obe- 
dience, to  fold  a  shawl  as  a  Cavaliere  —  the 
same  man  who  had  so  obstinately  refused  to 
surrender,  either  to  friendly  remonstrance  or 
public  outcry,  a  single  line  of  Don  Juan,  at 
the  mere  reauest  of  a  gentle  Donna  agreed 
to  cease  it  altogether ;  nor  would  venture  to 
resume  this  tasK  (though  the  chief  darling  of 
his  muse)  till,  with  some  difficulty,  he  had  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  same  ascendant  quarter. 
Who,  indeed,  is  there  that,  without  some 
previous  clue  to  hb  transformations,  could 
have  been  at  all  prepared  to  recognise  the 
coarse  libertine  of  Venice  in  that  romantic 
and  passionate  lover  who,  but  a  few  months 
after,  stood  weeping  before  the  fountain  in 
the  garden  at  Bologna  ?  or,  who  could  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  close  calculator  of 
sequins  and  baiocchi,  that  generous  champion 
of  Liberty,  whose  whole  fortune,  whose  very 
life  itself,  were  considered  by  him  but  as  tri- 
fling sacrifices  for  the  advancement,  but  by  a 
day,  of  her  cause  ? 

And  here  naturally  our  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  consideration  of  another  feature  of  his 
character,  connected  more  intimatelv  with 
the  brieht  epoch  of  his  life  now  betore  us. 
Notwithstanding  his  stronglv  marked  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  rank  and  high  birth,  we 
have  seen  with  what  ardour,  —  not  only  in 
fancy  and  theory,  but  practically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  Carbonari, — he  embarked 
his  sympathies  unreservedly  on  the  current 
of  everv  popular  movement  towards  freedom. 
Though  of^  the  sincerity  of  this  zeal  for  U- 

>  The  CoanCau  Albrltil  —  toe  her  Sketch  of  hif  cha- 
racter.   [See  (mti,  p.  418.] 
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berty  the  seal  set  upon  it  so  solennily  by 
death  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  a  <|iiestiofi 
may  fairly  arise  whether  that  general  lore  of 
excitement,  let  it  flow  from  whatever  aocirce 
it  might,  by  which,  more  or  lesa,  every  pur- 
suit of  his  whole  Hfe  was  actuated,  was  ooc 
predominant  among  the  impolses   that  go- 
verned him  in  this  ;  and,  agam^  whether  it  is 
not  probable  that,  like  Alfieri  aad  other  aris- 
tocratic lovers  of  fireedom,  he   woukl  not  i 
ultimately  have  shrunk  from  the  result  of  ' 
his  own  equalising  doctrines  ;    aad,  Atm^  > 
xealous  enough  in  lowering  those  aboce  \us  I 
own  level,  rather  recoil  from  the  task  of  1 
raising  up  those  who  were  beiow  it.  I, 

With  regard  to  the  first,  point,  it  may  be  \ 
conceded,  without  deducting  much  fiom  his  f 
sincere  zeal  in  the  cause,  that  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  thirst  of  fame,  and,  above  all, 
perhaps,  that  supply  of  excitement  so  neces- 
sary to  him,  to  whet,  as  it  were,  the  edge  of 
his  self-wearing  spirit,  were  not  the  least  of 
the  attractions  and  indtements  which  a  strug- 
gle under  the  banners  of  Freedom  presented 
to  him.     It  is  also  but  too  certain  that,  d^ 
tined  as  he  was  to  endless  disenchantment^ 
from  that  singular  and  painful  union  which 
existed  in  his  nature  of  the  creative  imagin- 
ation that  calls  up  illusions,  and  the  co<^ 
searching  sacacity  that,  at  once,  detects  their 
hollowness,  he  could  not  long  have  gone  on, 
even  in  a  path  so  welcome  to  him,  without 
finding  the  hopes  with  which  his  fancy  had 
strewed  it  witnering  away  beneath  hmi  at 
every  step. 

In  pohtics,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  hb 
ambition  was  to  be  among  the  first ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  from  the  want  of  a  due 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most 
disinterested  in  patriotism,  that  he  would  ever 
have  stooped  his  flight  to  any  less  worthy 
um.  The  following  passage  m  one  of  hk 
Journals  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader : 
—  "  To  be  the  first  man  (not  tne  Dictator), 
not  the  SvUa,  but  the  Washington,  or  Aris- 
tides,  the  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is  to  be 
next  to  the  Divinity."*  With  such  hich 
and  pure  notions  of  political  eminence,  ne 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  fastidious  as  to 
the  means  of  attaining  it;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  with  the  sort  of  vulgar  and 
sometimes  sullied  instruments  which  all  po- 
pular leaders  must  stoop  to  employ,  his  love 
of  truth,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  impatience 
of  injustice,  would  have  led  him  constantly  into 
such  collisions  as  must  have  ended  in  re- 
pulsion and  disffust,  while  the  companionship 
of  those  beneau  him,  a  tax  all  demagogues 


*  [See  entf,  p.  2M.] 
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must  pay,  would,  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  to 
ainuse  his  fancy  for  the  new  and  the  ridicu^ 
Tous,  have  shocked  his  taste  and  mortified 
his  pride.     The  distaste  with  which,  as  ap- 
pears from  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  he 
Mras  disposed  to  view  the  personal,  if  not  the 
political,  attributes  of  what  is   commonly 
called  the  Radical  party  in  England,  shows 
how  unsuited  he  was  naturally  to  mix  in  that 
kind  of  popular  fellowship  which,  even  to 
those  far  less  aristocratic  in  their  notions 
and  feelings,  must  be  sufficiently  trying. 

Sut,  even  granting  that  all  these  conse- 
quences might  safely  be  predicted  as  almost 
certain  to  result  from  his  engaging  in  such  a 
career,  it  by  no  means  the  more  necessarily 
follows  that,  once  engaged,  he  would  not 
have  persevered  in  it  consistently^  and  de- 
votedly to  the  last ;  nor  that,  even  if  reduced 
to  say,  with  Cicero,  **  nil  boni  prseter  cau- 
sam,"  he  could  not  have  so  far  abstracted 
the  principle  of  the  cause  from  its  unworthy 
supporters  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold 
the  one  and  despise  the  others.  Looking 
back,  indeed,  from  the  advanced  point  where 
we  are  now  arrived  through  the  whole  of 
his  past  career,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
pervading  all  its  apparent  changes  and  in- 
consistencies, an  adherence  to  the  original 
bias  of  his  nature,  a  general  consistency  in 
the  main,  however  shimng  and  contradictory 
the  details,  which  had  the  effect  of  preserv- 
ing, fi'om  first  to  last,  all  his  views  and  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  great  subjects  that  interested 
him  through  life,  essentially  unchanged.  > 
I  At  the  worst,  therefore,  though  allowing 
that,  fi'om  disappointment  or  disgust,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  withdraw  all  personal  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  cause,  in  no  case  would 
he  have  shown  himself  a  recreant  to  its 
principles;  and  though  too  proud  to  have 
ever  descended,  like  Egalit^,  mto  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  he  woidd  have  been  far  too 
consistent  to  pass,  like  Alfieri,  into  those  of 
their  enemies. 

Afler  the  failure  of  those  hopes  with  which 
he  had  so  sanguinely  looked  forward  to  the 
issue  of  the  late  struggle  between  Italy  and 
her  rulers,  it  may  be  well  conceived  what  a 
relief  it  was  to  him  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
Greece,  where  a  spirit  was  now  rising  such 
as  he  had  himself  rniaged  forth  in  dreams  of 
song,  but  hardly  could  have  even  dreamed 
that  he  should  live  to  see  it  realised.  His 
early  travels  in  that  country  had  lefl  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  whenever, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  his  fancy  for  a 


>  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  law  clearly  this  leading  cha- 
racter of  Bjrron't  mind,  hat  thus  justly  described  It : 
—'*  Lord  Byron's  was  a  Tersatile  and  still  a  stubtwm 
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roving  life  returned,  it  was  to  the  regions 
about  the  "  blue  Olympus"  he  always  fondly 
looked  back.  Since  his  adoption  of  Italy  as 
a  home,  this  propensity  had  in  a  great  de- 
gree subsided.  In  addition  to  the  sedatory 
effects  of  his  new  domestic  tie,  there  had,  at 
this  time,  grown  upon  him  a  degree  of  inert- 
ness, or  indisposition  to  change  of  residence, 
which,  in  the  instance  of  his  departure  from 
Ravenna,  was  with  some  difficulty  sur- 
mounted. 

The  unsettled  state  of  life  he  was  fi'om 
thenceforward  thrown  into,  by  the  precarious 
fortunes  of  those  with  whom  he  had  con- 
nected himself,  conspired  vrith  one  or  two 
other  causes  to  revive  within  him  all  his  for- 
mer love  of  change  and  adventure  ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  to  Greece,  as  offering  both  in 
their  most  exciting  form,  he  should  turn  ea- 
gerly his  eyes,  and  at  once  kindle  with  a 
desire  not  only  to  witness,  but  perhaps  share 
in,  the  present  triumphs  of  Liberty  on  those 
very  fields  where  he  had  already  gathered 
for  immortality  such  memorials  of  her  day 
long  past. 

Among  the  causes  that  concurred  with 
this  sentiment  to  determine  him  to  the  en- 
terprise he  now  meditated,  not  the  least  pow- 
erful, undoubtedly,  was  the  supposition  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  high  tide  of  his  po- 
etical popularity  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  ebb.  The  utt^  failure  of  the  Liberal, — 
in  which,  splendid  as  were  some  of  his  own 
contributions  to  it,  there  were  yet  others 
fi'om  his  pen  hardly  to  be  distinguished  fi'om 
the  surrounding  dross, — confirmed  him  fully 
in  the  notion  that  he  had  at  last  wearied  out 
his  welcome  with  the  world ;  and,  as  the 
voice  or  fame  had  become  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed,  it  was 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  vet  un- 
touched reserves  of  power  within  him  he 
now  saw  that,  if  arrived  at  the  end  of  one 
path  of  fame,  there  were  yet  others  for  him 
to  strike  into,  still  more  glorious. 

That  some  such  vent  for  the  resources  of 
his  mind  had  lone  been  contemplated  by  him 
appears  fi'om  a  letter  of  his  to  myself,  in 
which  it  will  be  recollected  he  says,  —  *'  If  I 
live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
not  over  with  me.  I  don't  mean  in  litera- 
ture, for  that  is  nothing ;  and  "^  it  may  seem 
odd  enough  to  say  — I  do  not  think  it  was 
my  vocation.  But  you  will  see  that  I  shall 
do  something,  —  the  times  and  Fortune  per- 
mitting,—  that  'like  the  cosmogony  of  the 
world  will  puzzle  the  philosophers  of  all 

mkid ;  It  warered,  but  always  returned  to  certain  fixed 
prindploB.** 
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wroogi,  would  hsfc,  do  doubc,  led  kim  to 
the  sme  duralroos  icU^ieTotioo  io  her  fcr- 
he  (BspUyed  aftcrranls  io  that  of 
The  disappointinc  issue,  ho^ 


o(  that  brief  stnu:zle  is  but  too  veil  knova  ; 
and  this  nddcn  vreck  of  a  cause  so  pio- 
ni-liany  pained  him  the  more  deeplj  from  his 
koovleJ^re  of  some  of  the  brsTc  and  tme 
hearts  embarked  in  it.  The  distgust,  indeed, 
which  that  abortirc  effbrt  left  behind,  coupled 
with  the  opinioo  he  had  earijr  formed  of  the 
**  hereditary  boodsnuea"  of  Circece,  had  keot 
him  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  considerable 
doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  their  chances  of 
erer  working  out  thor  own  enfranchisement ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  spring  of  this  vear,  when, 
rather  by  the  contimianre  of  the  struggle 
than  by  its  actual  success,  some  confidence 
had  begun  to  be  inspired  in  the  trust-wor- 
thiness of  the  cause,  that  he  bad  nearly  made 
up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  its  aid.  The 
only  difficulty  that  still  remained  to  retard 
or  embarrass  this  resolution  was  the  neces- 
sity it  imposed  of  a  temporary  separation 
from  Madame  Guicdoli,  who  was  herself  as 
might  be  expected,  anxious  to  participate  his 
perils,  but  whom  it  was  impossible  he  could 
think  of  exposing  to  the  chancyn  of  a  life, 
eren  for  men,  so  rude. 

At  the  be^nning  of  the  month  of  A{>ril  he 
recetred  a  visit  from  Bfr.  Bhujuiere,  who  was 
then  proceeding  on  a  roecud  mission  to 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  ot  procuring  for  the 
Committee  lately  formed  in  London  correct 
information  as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
that  country.  It  was  among  the  instructions 
of  this  gentleman  that  he  should  touch  at 
Genoa  and  communicate  with  Lord  Bynm  ; 
and  the  following  note  will  show  how  cor- 
dially the  noble  poet  was  disposed  to  enter 
intolall  the  ofcrjects  of  the  Committee. 

Lbttbb  619.       TO  MR.  BLAQUIERB. 

•^  Albvo,  April  6.  1899. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  and 
your  Greek  friend,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
I  have  been  expecting  you  for  some  time, — 
you  will  find  roe  at  home.  I  cannot  express 
to  you  how  much  I  feel  interested  in  the 
cause,  and  nothing  but  the  hopes  I  enter- 
tained of  witnessing  the  liberation  of  Italy 
itself  prevented  me  long  ago  from  returning 
to  do  what  little  I  could,  as  an  individual,  in 
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your  letter,  and  the  hoooor  which  the  Com- 
nuttee  have  done  me:  —  I  shall  endeavour 
to  deserve  their  confidence  by  evetr  mens 
m  my  power.  My  first  wish  is  to  go  np 
into  the  Levant  in  person,  where  I  might  be 
enahlrd  to  advance,  if  not  the  canae,  at  least 
the  means  of  obCainiw  information  vrfaicfathe 
Committee  migtit  be  desirous  of  actii^  upon ; 
and  my  fiirmer  residence  in  the  coontiy,  iny 
&miliarity  with  the  Italian  language,  (whidi 
is  there  universally  spoken,  or  at  least  to  the 
same  extent  as  French  in  the  more  polished 
parts  of  the  Continent,^  and  mj  moi  total 
Ignorance  of  the  Romaic,  would  afford  me 
some  advanti^^  of  experience.  To  this 
project  the  only  otifectioo  is  of  a  domestie 
nature,  and  I  shall  try  to  set  over  it ; — if  I 
fail  in  this,  I  must  do  what  I  can  where  I 
am  ;  but  it  will  be  always  a  sooroe  ivf  regret 
to  me,  to  think  that  1  mi^t  perhaps  have 
done  more  for  the  cause  on  the  spot. 

**  Our  last  information  ofCq>tain  Blaqmete 
b  fitnn  Ancona,  where  he  embarked  with  a 
fair  wind  for  Corfu,  on  the  15th  ult. ;  he  is 
now  probably  at  his  destinatioo.  My  last 
l^ter  yroM  hmx  personally  was  dated  Rome ; 
he  had  been  refused  a  passport  through  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  aiiKl  returned  to  strike 
up  through  Romagna  for  Ancona:  —  little 
tune,  however,  appears  to  have  been  lost  by 
the  delay. 

"The  principal  material  wanted  by  the 
Gredks  appears  to  be,  first,  a  park  of  field 
artillery — tight,  and  fit  for  mountain-service ; 
secondly,  gunpowder;  thirdly,  hospitiil  or 
medical  stores.  The  readiest  mode  of  trans- 
mission is,  I  hear,  by  Idia,  addressed  to  Mr. 
N^ri,  the  minister.  I  meant  to  send  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter — no  great 
deal — but  enough  for  an  individual  to  £ow 
his  good  wishes  for  the  GfredL  success,  — 
but  am  pausing,  because,  in  case  I  should  go 
myself,  I  can  take  them  with  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  limit  my  own  contribution  to  this 
merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get  to 
Greece  myself,  I  should  devote  whatever 
resources  I  can  muster  of  my  own,  to  ad- 
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vancing  the  great  object.      I  am  in  corre- 
spondence with  Signor  Nicolas  Rarrellas  (well 
known  to  ]\fr.  Hobhouse),  who  is  now  at 
Pisa  ;  but  his  latest  advice  merely  stated, 
that  the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  in 
organising  their  intemal  government,  and  the 
details    of  its  administration :    this   would 
seem  to  indicate  teeuriiy,  but  the  war  is  how- 
ever far  from  being  terminated. 

'*  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  race,  as  all 
former  wars  have  proved  them,  and  will  re- 
turn to  the  charge  for  years  to  come,  even  if 
beaten,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be. 
But  in  no  case  can  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  said  to  be  in  vain  ;  for  in  the  event 
even  of  the  Greeks  being  subdued,  and  dis- 
persed, the  funds  which  could  be  employed 
in  succouring  and  ^thering  tosether  the  rem- 
nant, so  as  to  alleviate  in  part  their  distresses, 
and  enable  them  to  find  or  make  a  country 
(as  so  many  emigrants  of  other  nations  have 
been  compelled  to  do),  would  *  bless  both 
those  who  gave  and  those  who  took,'  as  the 
bounty  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

**  Vrith  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  bri- 
gade, (which  Mr.  Hobhouse  hints  at  in  his 
I    short  letter  of  this  day's  receipt,  enclosing 
the  one  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
ply,) I  would  presume  to  suggest  —  but 
merely  as  an  opinion,  resulting  rather  from 
the  melancholy  experience  of  the  brigades 
embarked  in  die  Columbian  service  than  from 
any  experiment  yet  fairly  tried  in  Greece, 
—  that  the  attention  of  the  Committee  had 
better  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  employment 
of  officeri  oi  experience  than  the  enrolment 
of  raw  BriiUsh  soldiers,  which  latter  are  apt 
to  be  unruly,  and  not  very  serviceable,  m 
irregular  wanare,  by  the  side  of  foreigners. 
A  small  body  of  good  officers,  especialiv  ar- 
tillery ;  an  engineer,  with  quantity  ^such  as 
the  Committee  might  deem  reqmsite)  of 
stores  of  the  nature  which  Captain  filaauiere 
indicated  as  most  wanted,  would,  I  should 
conceive,  be  a  highly  useful  accession.   Offi- 
cers, also,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  preferable,  as  some 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearlv  indispensable. 
**  It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  should 
be  aware,  that  they  are  not  going '  to  rough 
it  on  a  beefsteak  and  botde  of  port,' — but 
that  Greece — never,  of  late  years,  very  pien- 


I  [Lord  Bttod  here  alludes  to  Sir  WUlkm  Gell'c  **  Nar- 
rative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Horea,"  performed  in  the  year 
1804,  which  bad  recently  been  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Tlie  Preient  State  of  Greece/*  and  in  which  Sir 
William  liad  lUted,  that  he  knew  of  no  lot  which  could 
be  lo  detirable  to  any  Mainote  of  common  lense,  if  luch 
existed,  as  that  of  being  suddenly  placed  under  the  do- 
■  minion  of  Russia.  "  We  are  willing,"  says  the  Quarterly 
Bevlew, "  to  do  Jostioe  to  this  gentleman  for  the  accuracy 
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tifully  stocked  for  a  meu — is  at  present  the 
country  of  all  kinds  ofprivaiumi.  This  re- 
mark may  seem  superfluous ;  but  I  have 
been  led  to  it,  by  observing  that  manyj^^^ 
officers,  Italian,  French,  and  even  Germans 
(but  fewer  of  the  latter),  have  returned  in  dis- 
gust, imagining  either  that  they  were  going 
up  to  make  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  to  enjoy 
full  pay,  speedy  promotion,  and  a  very  mo- 
derate degree  of  duty.  They  complain,  too, 
of  having  been  ill  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  mhabitants ;  but  numbers  of  these 
complainants  were  mere  adventurers,  at- 
tracted by  a  hope  of  command  and  plunder, 
and  disappointed  of  both.  Those  Greeks  I 
have  seen  strenuously  deny  the  charge  of 
inhospitality,  and  declare  that  they  shared 
their  pittance  to  the  last  crum  with  their 
foreign  volunteers. 

"  Ineed  not  suggest  to  the  Committee  the 
very  great  advantage  which  must  accrue  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  success  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  probable  conunercial  relations  with 
England  in  consequence  ;  because  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  first  object  of  the  Committee 
is  their  emancipation,  without  any  inte- 
rested views.  But  the  consideration  might 
weigh  with  the  English  people  in  general,  in 
their  present  passion  for  every  kin(^  of  spe- 
culation, — they  need  not  cross  the  American 
seas  for  one  much  better  worth  their  while, 
and  nearer  home.  The  resomcces  even  for 
an  emigrant  population,  in  the  Greek  islands 
alone,  are  rarely  to  be  paralleled  ;  and  the 
cheapness  of  every  kind  of,  not  onfy  neces' 
sttrt/f  but  iurury,  (that  is  to  say,  hunary  of  no- 
twre^  friiits,  wine,  oil,  &c.  in  a  state  of  peace, 
are  rar  beyond  those  of  the  C^e,  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  the  other  places  of  re- 
fuge, which  the  English  people  are  searching 
for  over  the  waters. 

"  I  beg  that  the  Committee  will  command 
me  in  any  and  every  way.  If  I  am  favoured 
with  any  instructions,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
obey  them  to  the  letter,  whether  conformable 
to  my  own  private  opinion  or  not.  I  beg 
leave  to  add,  personally,  my  respect  for  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing, 

"  And  am.  Sir,  your  obliged,  &c. 
••  P.  8.  —  The  best  refutation  of  Gell  • 


of  his  measurements,  the  correctness  of  his  sketches,  the 
penetration  of  his  views,  when  the  question  regards  a 
ruined  temple  or  a  defaced  column ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  fiu»  of  a  country  is  a  totally  diflbrent  thing  f^om 
the  comprehension  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  nation.  An 
adept  in  the  science  of  palao-castrametatioii  may  be. 
and  generally  is,  a  very  Indiiferent  political  philosopher, 
and  a  worse  political  prophet."— Vol.  xzviii.  p.  490.] 
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win  be  the  actm  excrtkHM  of  tbe  ComiDk- 
tae; —  I  an  too  warm  a  anHfOf  erwafat ; 
and  I  saspect  tint  if  Mr.  Hobbome  hate 
taken  him  in  haod,  there  will  be  little  oec»- 
floa  for  me  to  'encumber  him  with  help.' 
Ir  I  go  op  into  the  country,  I  wiD  endeavoar 
to  transmt  at  accorate  and  impartial  aoac- 
ooont  as  drcnmstancci  will  permit, 

**  I  shall  write  to  Bfr.  KarreOai^  I  eipect 
intdlifence  from  Captain  Blaqoicre,  who 
has  promised  me  some  cariy  imimafion  from 
the  scat  of  the  Provisional  Gorcmment.  I 
fare  him  a  letter  of  introductioo  to  Lord 
Sydnejr  Osborne,  at  Corfri ;  but  as  Lord  S. 
is  in  tne  goTcmmeot  senrice,  of  course  his 
reception  could  onljr  be  a  emmtiom  one.* 


TO  MB.  BOWKINa 


r,  of  which  I  found  one  of  thcBn, 
than  Ido.    One  of 
are  both  of  good  fiwnlif»)isa  find 
young  fellow  of  thrcei  and-t^ 
tembergher,  and  has  a  look  of 
him — the  other  a  Bavarian,  older 
foced,  and  less  ideal,  hot 
soldier-like  peimage.    TheWi 
the  action  at 
to 


( 


—  m  Ww- 


.  Mif  tl.  ISIS. 

"Sir. 

"  I  received  yesterday  the  letter  of  the 
Committee,  dated  the  14th  of  March.  What 
has  occasioned  tbe  delay,  I  know  not.  It 
was  forwarded  by  BIr.  Galignani,  from  Fsris, 
who  stated  that  he  had  only  had  it  in  his 
charge  four  davs,  and  that  it  was  ddivered 
to  him  by  a  3v.  Orattan.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  gladly  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Committee,  and  hold  myseu  highly  honoured 
by  being  deemed  wortoy  to  be  a  member. 
I  have  sdso  to  return  my  thanks,  particularly 
to  yourself  for  the  accompanying  letter, 
which  u  extremdy  flattering. 

'*  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  throu^  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  have  received 
and  forwarded  a  letter  (mm  C^f^^in  Blaqui- 
ere  to  me,  from  Coriii,  which  will  show  how 
he  gets  on.  Yesterday  I  fell  in  with  two 
young  Germans,  surrivors  of  General  Nor- 
mann*s  band.  They  arrived  at  Genoa  in  the 
most  dq>lorBble  state — without  food — with- 
out a  sou  —  without  shoes.  The  Austrians 
had  sent  them  out  of  their  territory  on  their 
landing  at  Trieste  ;  and  they  had  been  forced 
to  come  down  to  Florence,  and  had  travelled 
from  L^hom  here,  with  four  Tuscan  &vre$ 
(about  three  francs)  in  their  pockets.  I 
have  given  them  twenty  Genoese  scudi 
(about  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  livres, 
French  money)  and  new  shoes,  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  to  SwitxerUnd,  where 
they  say  that  they  have  friends.  All  that 
they  could  raise  in  Genoa,  besides,  was  thirty 
iout.  They  do  not  compkun  of  the  Greeks, 
but  say  that  they  have  suffered  more  since 
their  landing  in  Italy. 

"  I  tried  their  veracity,  Ist,  by  their  pass- 
ports and  papers ;  2dly,  by  topography,  cross- 
questioning  them  about  Arta,  Argos,  Athens, 
Missolonghi,  Corinth,  &c. ;  and,  3dly,  in  Ro" 


& 


hundred  Turks,  they  fhrumfifca  bei^g  only  a 
hundred  and  6Sty  m  nonbcr,  oppoaed  to 
about  six  or  seven  thnnsanH  ;  only  e%bt  e»> 
caprd,and  of  them  about  three  only  sui  wiwed ; 
so  that  Geoeral  Normann  *poated  lus  raga- 
muffins where  they  were  wcD  peppered — 
not  three  of  the  hundred  and  lli^  kft  alive 
—  andthcyweforthe  town's  end  for  fife.'! 
**  These  two  left  Greece  by  tbe  directsoD  of 
the  Greeks.  When  Chundiid  Pkdm  over- 
ran the  Morea,  the  Greeks  seem  to  hatve  be- 
haved well  in  wishmg  to  save  dicir  alfiea, 
when  they  thought  diat  the  came  was  up 
with  thciuaclies.  This  was  m  September 
hvt  (1828):  they  wandered  fixMB  Idand  to 
island,  and  got  from  Ifilo  to  Bmyram^  where 
the  French  consul  gave  them  a  paaaport,  and 
a  charitable  captain  a  pamagc  to  Ancooa, 
whence  they  got  to  IVieste,  and  were  turned 
back  by  the  Austrians.  They  complain  only 
of  the  minister  (who  has  always  been  an  io- 
difierent  character)  ;  say  that  the  Greeks 
fight  rerj  well  in  their  own  way,  bat  were  at 
Jirti  afraid  to  fin  their  own  y<>«wwti — but 

"  Adolphe  (the  younger)  commanded  at 
Navarino  for  a  short  time;  the  other,  a  more 
material  person,  'the  bold  Bavarian  in  a 
luckless  hour,' ">  seems  chiefly  to  lament  a  fiat 
of  three  days  at  Aigoa,  and  tlie  loss  of  twenty- 
five  paras  a  da^  of  pay  m  arrear,  and  some  bi^ 
gageatTripohtxa;  but  takes  his  wounds,  and 
marches,aiidbattlesin  very  good  part.  Both 
are  very  8imple,'foll  of  naivetd,  and quiteun- 
pretending :  they  say  the  foreigners  <maiTel- 
led  among  themselves,  particulariy  theFrench 
with  the  Germans,  which  produeed  duels. 

"  The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw 
away  bayomeU^  and  will  noi  be  disciplined. 
When  these  lads  saw  two  Piedmontese  re- 
giments yesterday,  they  said,  *  Ah  I  if  we  had 
but  thete  two,  we  should  have  cleared  the 
Morea :'  in  that  case  the  Piedmontese  must 
have  behaved  better  than  they  did  against 
the  Austrians.  They  seem  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  a  few  regular  troops  ^-  say  that 

1  [Henry  tbe  Fourth,  flrst  part,  act  ir.  tc  S.] 

[**  Tbe  bold  BaTwian,  In  a  lucfclen  boor, 
Triet  tbe  dreMi 
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the  Greeks  have  arms  and  powder  in  plenty, 
but  want  victuals,  hospital  stores,  and  lint 
and  linen,  Sec,  and  money,  very  much.  Al- 
together, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  more 
practical  philosophy  than  this  remnant  of 
our  '  puir  nill  folk'  have  done ;  they  do  not 
seem  the  least  cast  down,  and  their  way  of 
presenting  themselves  was  as  simple  and 
natural  as  could  be.  They  said,  a  Dane  here 
had  told  them  that  an  Englishman,  friendly 
to  the  Greek  cause,  was  here  ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  reduced  to  beg  their  way  home, 
they  thouj^ht  they  might  as  well  begin  with 
me.  I  wnte  in  haste  to  snatch  the  post. 
"  Believe  me,  and  truly, 

**  Your  obhged,  &c. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have,  since  I  wrote  this,  seen 
them  affain.  Count  P.  Gamba  asked  them 
to  breakfast.  One  of  them  means  to  pub- 
lish his  Journal  of  the  campaign.  The  Ba^ 
varian  wonders  a  little  that  the  Greeks  are 
not  quite  the  same  with  them  of  the  time  of 
Themistodes,  (they  were  not  then  veiy  tract- 
able, by  the  by,)  and  at  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
ciplining them ;  but  he  is  a '  bon  homme'  and 
a  tactician,  and  a  little  like  Dugald  Da^tty, 
who  would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  *a 
sconce  on  the  hill  of  Drumsnab,'  or  whatever 
it  was ;  —  the  other  seems  to  wonder  at  no- 
thuig." 


Lbttbk  022.       TO  LADT 

**  liay  17. 1828. 

'*  My  voyage  to  Greece  will  depend  upon 
the  Greek  Committee  (in  England)  partly, 
and  partly  on  the  instructions  which  some 
persons  now  in  Greece  on  a  private  mission 
may  be  pleased  to  send  me.  I  am  a  member, 
lately  elected,  of  the  said  Committee ;  and 
my  object  in  going  up  would  be  to  do  any 
little  good  in  my  power ;  —  but  as  there  are 
some  prot  and  cons  on  the  subject,  with  re- 
gard to  how  far  the  intervention  of  strangers 
may  be  advisable,  I  know  no  more  than  I 
tell  you  ;  but  we  shall  probably  hear  some* 
thing  soon  from  England  and  Greece,  which 
may  be  more  decisive. 

"With  regard  to  the  late  person  (Lord 
Londonderry),  whom  you  hear  that  I  have 
attacked,  I  can  only  say  that  a  bad  minister's 
memory  b  as  much  an  object  of  investigation 
as  his  conduct  while  alive, — for  his  measures 
do  not  die  with  him  like  a  private  individual's 
notions.  He  is  a  matter  of  history;  and, 
wherever  I  find  a  tyrant  or  a  villain,  /  will 
mark  him.  1  attacked  him  no  more  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  do.  As  to  the  Liberal, — 
it  was  a  publication  set  up  for  the  advantage 
of  a  persecuted  author  and  a  very  worthy 


0= 


man.  But  it  was  foolish  in  me  to  engage  in 
it ;  and  so  it  has  turned  out  —  for  I  have 
hurt  myself  without  doing  much  good  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

"  Do  not  defend  me — it  will  never  do  — 
you  will  only  make  yourseff' enemiea.        « 

'*  Mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor 
softened,  but  they  may  be  overthrown  ;  and 
there  are  events  which  may  occur,  less  im- 
probable than  those  which  have  happened 
m  our  time,  that  may  reverse  the  present 
state  of  things  —  nous  verrons. 

**  I  send  you  this  gossip  that  you  may 
lau^h  at  it,  which  is  all  it  is  good  for,  if 
it  IS  even  good  for  so  much.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you  again ;  but  it  will  be 
melancholy,  should  it  be  only  for  a  moment. 
"Ever  yours,  N.B." 

It  being  now  decided  that  Lord  Bvron 
should  proceed  forthwith  to  Greece,  all  the 
necessarv  preparations  for  his  departure  were 
hastened.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
write  to  Mr.  Trelawnev,  who  was  then  at 
Bome,  to  request  that  he  would  accompany 
him.  *'  You  must  have  heard,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  am  going  to  Greece  —  why  do  you 
not  come  to  me  ?  I  can  do  nothing  without 
you,  and  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  you. 
Fray,  come»  for  I  am  at  last  determined  to 
go  to  Greece  : — it  is  the  only  place  I  was 
ever  contented  in.  I  am  senous  ;  and  did 
not  write  before,  as  I  misht  have  given  you  a 
journey  for  nothing.  They  all  say  I  can  be 
of  use  to  Greece ;  I  do  not  know  bow  —  nor 
do  they ;  but,  at  all  events,  let  us  go." 

A  physician,  acquainted  with  surgery, 
being  considered  a  necessary  part  of  his  suite, 
he  requested  of  his  own  medical  attendant  at 
Genoa,  Dr.  Alexander,  to  provide  him  with 
such  a  person  ;  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Bruno,  a  young  man 
who  had  just  left  the  university  with  consi- 
derable reputation,  was  engaged.  Among 
other  preparations  for  his  expedition,  he  or- 
dered three  splepdid  hehnets  to  be  made,  — 
with  his  never  forsotten  crest  engraved  upon 
them, — for  himself  and  the  twofiiends  who 
were  to  accompany  him.  In  this  little  circum- 
stance, which  in  England  (where  the  ridir 
culous  is  so  much  better  understood  than  the 
heroic)  excited  some  sneers  at  the  time,  we 
have  one  of  the  many  instances  that  occur 
amusingly  through  his  life,  to  confirm  the 
quaint,  but,  as  applied  to  him,  true  observ- 
ation, that  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man ;" 
—  the  characteristics  of  these  two  periods  of 
life  beine  in  him  so  anomalously  transposed, 
that  whue  the  passions  and  ripened  views  of 
the  man  developed  themselves  in  his  boy- 
hood, so  the  easily  pleased  fancies  and  vani- 
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ties  of  the  boy  were  for  erer  breakuig  out 
among  the  most  lerioiis  momentii  of  his 
manhood.  The  same  schoolboy  whom  we 
found,  at  the  beginning  of  tnis  volume, 
boasting  of  his  intention  to  raise,  at  some 
future  time,  a  troop  of  horse  in  black  armour, 
to  be  odied  Byron*s  Blacks,  was  now  seen 
trying  on  with  delight  his  fine  crested  helmet, 
and  anticipating  the  deeds  of  glory  he  was  to 
achieve  under  its  plumes. 

At  the  end  of  May  a  letter  arrived  firom 
Mr.  Blaauiere  communicating  lo  him  rery 
favourable  intelligence,  and  requesting  that 
he  would  as  much  as  possible  hasten  his  de- 
parture, as  he  was  now  anxiousljr  looked  for. 


as  the  period  fixed  for  his  departure  ap- 
proached."! 

In  addition  to  the  vagueness  which  this 
want  of  any  defined  object  so  unMttisfactorily 
threw  round  the  enterprise  before  him,  he 
had  also  a  sort  of  ominous  presentiiiieot  -^ 
natural,  perhaps,  to  one  of  his  tfigpaffament 
under  such  circumstances — tharhe  was  but 
fulfilling  his  own  doom  in  this  expeditioii, 
and  should  die  in  Greece.  On  the  evening 
before  the  departure  of  his  friends.  Lord  aid 
Lady  Blessington,  from  Genoa,  he  called  upon 
them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leaTe,  and 
sat  conversing  for  some  time.  He  was  evi- 
dently in  low  spirits,  and  after  expressing  his 


and  would  be  of  the  greatest  service.     How-    regret  that  they  should  leave  Genoa  before 


ever  encouraging  this  summons,  and  though 
Lord  Byron,  thus  called  upon  from  all  sides, 
had  now  determined  to  give  freely  the  aid 
which  all  deemed  so  essential,  it  is  plain  fiiom 
his  letters  that,  in  the  cool,  sagacious  view 
which  he  himself  took  of  the  whole  subject, 
so  fiir  firom  agreeing  with  these  enthusiasts  in 
their  high  estimate  of  his  personal  services, 
he  had  not  yet  even  been  able  to  perceive 
any  definite  way  in  which  those  services 
could,  with  any  prospect  of  permanent  utility, 
be  applied. 

For  ^  insist  into  the  true  state  of  his 
mind  at  this  cnsis,  the  following  observations 
of  one  who  watched  him  with  eyes  quickened 
by  anxiety  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  afford 
the  clearest  and  most  certain  clue.  **  At  this 
time,**  says  the  Contessa  Guiccioli,  "Lord 
Byron  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  Greece ; 
and,  excited  on  every  side  by  a  thousand  com- 
bining circumstances,  found  himself,  almost 
before  he  had  time  to  form  a  decision,  or 
well  know  what  he  was  doing,  obliged  to  set 
out  for  that  country.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  affection  for  those  regions,  —  notwith- 
standing the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral 
energies,  which  made  him  say  always  that '  a 
man  ought  to  do  something  more  for  society 
than  write  verses,'  — notwithstanding  the 
attraction  which  the  object  of  this  vo^^age 
must  necessarily  have  for  his  noble  mind, 
and  that,  moreover,  he  was  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Italy  within  a  few  months, — not- 
withstanding all  this,  e^ery  person  who  was 
near  him  at  the  time  can  bear  witness  to 
the  struggle  which  his  mind  underwent, 
(however  much  he  endeavoured  to  hide  it). 


1  **  Fa  alloni  che  Lord  Bjron  rWolte  1  tuoi  pentl^ 
•lU  Greds ; « idmoUto  poi  cU  ognl  parte  per  mille  com- 
binaiioniegUiitroTftqiuuiiensaaTerlo  dociso,  e  sensa 
saperlo,  obbllgato  di  partlre  per  la  Grecla.  Ma,  non  os> 
tante  tl  buo  aflbtto  per  quelle  contrade,~non  ottante  11 
■enttmento  deUe  sue  forae  morall  che  gli  facera  dire 
■empre  *clie  im  aomo  ft obbUgato  a  fkre  per  la  loclet^ 
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his  own  time  of  sailing,  proceeded  to  ^peak 
of  his  intended  voyage  in  a  tone  full  of  de- 
spondence. "  Here,**  said  he,  "  we  are  all 
now  together  —  but  when,  and  where,  shall 
we  meet  again  ?  I  have  a  sort  of  boding 
that  we  see  each  other  for  the  last  time ;  as 
something  tells  me  I  shall  never  again  return 
firom  Greece.**  Having  continual  a  little 
longer  in  this  melancholy  strain,  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofit  on  which 
they  were  seated,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
wept  for  some  minutes  with  uncontrollable 
feeling.  Though  he  had  been  talking  only 
with  Lady  Blessington,  all  who  were  {H-esent 
in  the  room  observed,  and  were  affected  by 
his  emotion,  while  he  himself  apparent^ 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  endeavoured  to 
turn  off  attention  from  it  by  some  ironical 
remark,  spoken  with  a  sort  of  hysterical 
laugh,  upon  the  effects  of  nervousness." 

He  had,  previous  to  this  conversation, 
presented  to  each  of  the  party  some  little 
fiurewell  gift — a  book  to  onev  a  print  from 
his  bust  by  Bartolini  to  another,  and  to  Lady 
Blessington  a  copy  of  his  Armenian  Grammar, 
which  had  some  manuscript  remarks  of  his 
own  on  the  leaves.  In  now  parting  with 
her,  having  begged,  as  a  memorial,  some  tr^ 
which  she  hadwom,  the  lady  pve  him  one 
of  her  rin^  ;  in  return  for  which  he  took  a 
pin  firom  his  breast,  containinff  a  small  cameo 
of  Napoleon,  which  he  said  nad  loi^  been 
his  companion,  and  presented  it  to  her  Lady- 
ship. 

The  next  day  Lady  Blessington 
firmn  him  the  following  note. 


qoalchecoM  di  plil  chedd  ?«rsl,— nonoctante  leattntive 
die  doreva  arere  pd  nobile  tuo  animo  I'ofgetto  dl^ml 
Tiagglo,— e  turn  oitante  che  egU  foue  detenninato  di 
rltomare  In  Italia  fra  non  mold  med,  —  pore  in  quale 
combattlmento  ti  trorasie  il  luo  caore  mentre  si  amn- 
sara  I'epoca  della  lua  partensa  (tdibene  certaua 
tarlo)  ognuno  die  lo  ha  arvldnato  allora  pub  dUo.** 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

**  AllMro»  Jane  S.  16». 

'*  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

'  I  am  siMerttitious,  and  have  recollected 
that  memorials  with  a  vomi  are  of  less  for- 
tunate augury  ;  I  will,  therefore,  request  you 
to  accept,  -instead  of  the  pin,  the  enclosed 
chain,  which  is  of  so  slight  a  value  that  you 
need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished  for  some- 
thing worn,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been 
worn  oftener  and  longer  than  the  other.  It 
is  of  Venetian  manufacture ;  and  the  only 
peculiarity  about  it  is,  that  it  could  only  be 
obtained  at  or  from  Venice.  At  Genoa  they 
have  none  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  enclose 
a  ring,  which  I  would  wish  Alfred  to  keep  ; 
it  is  too  large  to  wear ;  but  is  /ormed  of  lava, 
and  so  far  adapted  to  the  fire  of  his  years 
and  character.  You  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 
note,  and  send  back  the  pin  (for  eood  luck's 
sake),  which  I  shall  yalue  much  more  for 
having  been  a  night  in  your  custody. 

'*  Ever  and  faithfully  your  obliged,  &c. 

**  P.  8.  —  I  hope  your  nerves  are  well  to- 
day, and  will  continue  to  flourish." 

In  the  mean  time  the  preparations  for  his 
romantic  expedition  were  in  progress.  With 
the  aid  of  his  banker  and  vei^  sincere  friend, 
Mr.  Barry,  of  Gtooa,  he  was  enabled  to  raise 
the  large  sums  of  money  necessary  for  his 
supply ; — 10,000  crowns  m  specie,  and  40,000 
crowns  in  bills  of  exchange,  being  the  amount 
of  what  he  took  with  him,  and  a  portion  of 
this  having  been  raiflid  upon  his  furniture 
and  books,  on  which  Mr.  Barry,  as  I  un- 
derstand, advanced  a  sum  far  beyond  their 
worth.  An  English  brig,  the  Hercules,  had 
been  freighted  to  convey  himself  and  his 
suite,  which  consisted^  at  this  time,  of  CSount 
Gamba,  Mr.  Trelawney,  Dr.  Bruno,  and  eight 
domestics.  There  were  also  aboard  five 
horses,  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition  for 
the  use  of  his  own  party,  two  one-pounders 
belonging  to  his  schooner,  the  Bolivar,  which 
he  had  lef^  at  Genoa,  and  medicine  enough 
for  the  supply  of  a  thousand  men  for  a  year. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Greek  Committee  announces  his  ap- 
proaching departure. 

LnrsaflSS.       TO  MR.  BOWRING. 

*•  Jaly  7. 18S3. 

"We  sail  on  the  12th  for  Greece.  —  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  too 
long  for  present  transcription,  but  very  satis- 
factory. The  Greek  Government  expects  me 
without  delay. 


0- 


**  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  Mr.  B. 
and  other  correspondents  in  Greece,  I  have 
to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  remittance  of  even  '  ten  Viotuand 
poundt  onUf  (Mr.  B.'s  expression)  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment at  present.  I  have  also  to  recommend 
strongly  the  attempt  of  a  loan,  for  which 
there  will  be  offered  a  sufficient  security  by 
deputies  now  on  their  way  to  England.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  be  enabled  to  do  something  effectual. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  carry  up, 
in  cash  or  credits,  above  eight,  and  nearly 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  am 
enabled  to  do  by  funds  I  have  in  Italy,  and 
credits  in  England.  Of  this  sum  I  must  ne- 
cessarily resmre  a  portion  for  the  subsistence 
of  myself  and  suite  ;  the  rest  I  am  willing  to 
apply  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  cause  —  having  of  course 
some  guarantee  or  assurance,  that  it  will  not 
be  misapplied  to  any  individual  speculation. 

"  If  I  remain  in  Greece,  which  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  presumed  probable  utiUty 
of  my  presence  there,  and  of^  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  as  to  its  propriety  — 
in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to  tnem,  I  shall 
continue,  during  my  residence  at  least,  to 
apply  such  portions  of  my  income,  present 
and  future,  as  may  forward  the  object — that 
is  to  say,  what  I  can  spare  for  that  purpose. 
Privations  I  can,  or  at  least  could  once,  bear 

—  abstinence  I  am  accustomed  to  —  and  as 
to  fatigue,  I  was  once  a  tolerable  traveller. 
What  I  may  be  now,  I  cannot  tell  —  but  I 
will  try. 

"  I  await  the  commands  of  the  Committee. 

—  Address  to  Genoa  —  the  letters  will  be 
forwarded  me,  wherever  I  may  be,  by  my 
bankers,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Barry.  It  woidd 
have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  had  some 
more  defined  instructions  before  I  went ;  but 
these,  of  course,  rest  at  the  option  of  the 
Committee.      I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Yours  obediently,  &c. 

"  P.  8.  —  Great  anxiety  is  expressed  for 
a  printing  press  and  types,  &c.  I  have  not 
the  time  to  provide  them,  but  recommend 
this  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  I  pre- 
sume the  types  must,  partly  at  least,  be  Greek: 
they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and  perhaps  a 
Journal,  probably  in  Ilomaic,  with  Italian 
translations." 

All  was  now  ready ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July 
himself  and  his  whole  party  slept  on  board 
the  Hercules.  About  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  port ;  but 
there  was  Uttle  wind,  and  they  remained  in 
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Bight  of  OeocNi  the  whole  day.  The  night 
was  a  bright  moonlight,  but  the  wind  had 
become  stormy  and  aidTerse,  and  they  were, 
for  a  short  time,  in  serious  danger.  Lord 
Byron,  who  remained  on  deck  during  the 
storm,  was  employed  anxiously,  with  the  aid 
of  such  of  his  suite  as  were  not  disabled  by 
sea-sickness  from  helping  him,  in  preventing 
further  mischief  to  the  horses,  which,  having 
been  badly  secured,  had  broken  loose  and  in- 
jured each  other.  After  making  head  against 
the  wind  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  captain 
was  at  last  obliged  to  steer  back  to  Genoa, 
and  reentered  the  port  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  landing  acain,  after  this  unpromising 
commencement  of  his  voyage.  Lord  Byron 
(savs  Count  Gamba)  "  appwed  thoughtful, 
and  remarked  that  he  considered  a  bad  be- 
ginning a  favourable  omen.** 

It  has  been  already,  I  believe,  mentioned 
that,  among  the  superstitions  in  which  he 
chose  to  indulge,  the  supposed  unluckiness 
of  Friday,  as  a  day  for  the  commencement 
of  any  work,  was  one  bv  which  he,  iJmost 
always,  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  happening  to  meet  him  on  the 
road  from  her  house  as  she  was  herself  re- 
turning thither,  and  supposing  that  he  had 
been  to  make  her  a  visit,  requested  that  he 
would  go  back  with  her.  "  I  have  not  been 
to  your  house,"  he  answered  ;  "  for,  just  be- 
fore I  ^ot  to  the  door,  I  remembered  that  it 
was  Fnday  ;  and,  not  liking  to  make  my  first 
visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned  back."  It  is  even 
related  of  him  that  he  once  sent  away  a  Ge- 
noese tailor  who  brought  him  home  a  new 
coat  on  the  same  ominous  day. 

With  all  this,  strange  to  say,  he  set  sail 
for  Greece  on  a  Friday :  —  and  though,  by 
those  who  have  any  leaning  to  this  supersti- 
tious fimcy,  the  result  may  be  thought  but 
too  sadly  confirmatory  of  the  omen^  is  plain 
that  either  the  influence  of  the  superstition 
over  his  own  mind  was  slight,  or,  m  the  ex- 
citement of  self-devotion  un^er  which  he 
now  acted,  was  forgotten.  £1  truth,  not- 
withstanding his  encouraging  speech  to  Count 
Gamba,  the  forewarning  he  now  felt  of  his 
approaching  doom  seems  to  have  been  far 
too  deep  and  serious  to  need  the  aid  of  any 
such  accessory.  Having  expressed  a  wish, 
on  relanding,  to  visit  his  own  paJace,  which 
he  had  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Barry  during 
his  absence,  and  from  which  Madame  Guic- 
cioli  had  earlv  that  morning  dept^ed,  he 
now  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  Count 

1  "  He  goat :  and  m  be  takei  hli  roiid  to  part, 
Dailrat  of  bright  and  endleu  glory  start. 
And  laah  bnd  animate  hit  riling  heart. 
Hit  loul  immenie  achierementt  pooden  o*er. 


on 


**  Parte,  a  |)i>rta  un  desio  d'etema  ed  alma 
Gloria,  che  a  nobil  cuor,  d  tfarsa  e  iprone ; 
A  magnaaitte  impraie  intenta  ha  I'alma, 
Ed  nuolite  co^  aprar  dispone : 
Oir  fra'  nemld  —  iW  o  ci^mio  0  f^ma 
Acquistar.'*  i 

After  a  passa^  of  five  days,  they  reached 
Leghorn,  at  which  place  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

And  dreams  on  exploits  nerer  known  before ; 
To  trarerse  lands  amidst  the  hostile  train,  — 
There,  or  the  cypress  or  the  palm  to  gain.*' 

BroaikeadTs  Tosso,  1837.] 


Gamba  alone.   ' 

gentleman,  "was  somewhat  melancholy 
our  way  to  Aibaro  :  he  spc^e  much  of  hU 
past  life,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
'  Where,'  said  he, '  shall  we  be  in  a  year  ? ' 

—  It  looked  (adds  his  friend)  like  a  mefaui- 
choly  forebodmg  ;  for,  on  the  aame  day,  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  next  year,  he  was 
carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  anccstora." 

It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dar  to 
repair  the  damages  of  their  vessel ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  interval  was  passe^^ y 
Lord  Byron,  in  company  with  Mr.  BaiiP^ 
some  gardens  near  toe  dty.     Here  his  con- 
versation, as  this  gentleman  informs  me,  took 
the  same  gloomy  turn.    That  he  had  not 
fixed  to  ffo  to  En^and,  in  preference,  seemed 
one  of  nis  deep  regrets ;  and  ao  hopeless 
were  the  views  he  expressed  of  the  wtole 
enteiprise  before  him,  that,  as  it  appeared 
to  Mr.  Barry,  nothing  but  a  devoted  sense 
of  duty  and  honour  could  have  determined  I. 
him  to  persist  in  it. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  they  aet  sail ; 

—  and  now,  fiurly  launched  in  the  caa|p.  and 
disengaged,  as  it  were^nom  his  fbmi^r^tate 
of  existence,  the  natuR  power  of  hUi^irit 
to  shake  off  pressure,  whether  finomrNRithin 
or  without,  began  inst^^^  to  disflfm  itself. 
According  to  the  repi^^Bone  of  IflkUow- 
voyagers,  though  so  clMred  while  on  shore, 
no  sooner  did  he  find  himself,  once  m<Mre, 
bounding  over  the  waters,  than  all  the  light 
and  life  of  his  better  nature  shone  forth.  In 
the  breeze  that  now  bore  him  towards  his  be- 
loved Greece,  the  vqjge  of  his^outh  seemed 
again  to  speak.  Bfll«  the  titles  of  hero, 
of  benefactor,  to  whicp  he  now  aspired,  that 
of  poet,  however  pre-eminent,  mded  into 
nothing.  His  love  of  freedom,  bis  gene- 
rosity, his  thirst  for  the  new  and  adven- 
turous,— all  were  re*awakened  ;  and  even  the 
Sodings  that  still  lingered  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  but  made  the  course  before  him 
more  orecioub  Aom  his  consciousness  of  its 
brevity,  and  £rom  the  high  and  s^-ennobling 
resolution  he  had  now  taken  to  turn  what 
yet  mHined  of  it  gloriously  to  account. 
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on  board  a  supplj  of  gunpowdeft  and  other 
Englifih  goods,  not  to  be  nad  elsewhere. 

It  would  have  been  the  wish  of  Lord 
Byron,  in  the  new  path  he  had  now  marked 
out  for  himself,  to  cusoonnect  from  his  name^ 
if  possible,  all  those  poetical  associations, 
which,  by  throwing  a  character  of  romance 
over  the  stq>  he  was  now  taking,  mi^ht  have 
a  tendency,  as  he  feared,  to  impair  its  prac- 
tical utility ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  oardly  sayiqg 
too  much  for  his  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause 
to  uart,  that  he  would  willingW  at  this  mo- 
menHnve  sacrificed  his  whole  nme,  as  poet, 
for  even  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  re- 
nown, as  philanthropist  and  liberator.  How 
vain,  however,  was  the  thought  that  he  could 
thus  supersede  his  own  glory,  or  cause  the 
fame  of  the  lyre  to  be  forj^tten  in  that  of 
the^word,  was  made  manifest  to  him  by  a 
mark  of  homage  which  reached  him,  while 
at  Leghorn,  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
only  two  men  of  the  age  who  could  con- 
tend with  him  in  the  universality  of  his  lite- 
rary fame. 

Already,  as  has  b^  seen,  an  exchange  of 
courtesies,  founded  uM^utual  admiration, 
had  taken  place  betw^k  Lord  Byron  and 
the  great  poet  of  Germany,  Gbethe.  Of  this 
intercourse  betweca^^o  such  men, — the 
former  to  brief  a  li^^^k  the  world's  eyes,  as 
the  latter  has  beennl%  and  steadily  lumi- 
nous, —  an  account  has  been  by  the  vene- 
rable survivor  put  on  record,  which,  as  a  fit 
preliminary  to  the  letter  I  am  about  to  give, 
I  shall  here  insert  in  as  fidthful  a  transliuion 
as  it  has  been  ii^my  power  to  procure. 

**  OOETHE  AND  BTRON. 

'*  The  German  poet,  who,  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  long  life,  had  been  always 
anxious  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his 
literary  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
because  he  has  always  con«derecl  this  to 
be  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  his  own 
powers,  could  not  but  have  his  attention  at- 
tracted to  the  great  talent  of  the  noMftlMd 
almost  from  his  earliest  appearance^  and  un- 
interruptedly watched  the  proo'ess  of  his 
mind  throughout  the  great  wocn  which  he 
unceasingly  produced.  It  wa^  immediately 
percdved  by  him  that  the  public  appreci- 
ation of  his  poetical  merits  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  succession  of  his  wntings.  The 
joyful  sympathy  of  others  would  have  been 
perfect,  had  not  the  poet,  by  a  life  marked 
by  self-dissatisfiiction,  and  the  indul^ce  of 
strong  passions,  disturbed  the  enjoyment 
which  his  infinite  genius  produced.  But  his 
German  admirer  was  not  led  astray  by  this, 


or  prevented  from  following  with  close  at- 
tention both  his  works  and  his  life  in  all 
their  eccentricity.  These  astonished  him  the 
more,  as  he  found  in  the  experience  of  past 
ages  no  element  for  the  calculation  of  so 
eccentric  an  orbit. 

"  These  endeavours  of  the  German  did 
not  remain  unknown  to  the  Englishman,  of 
which  his  poems  contain  unambiguous  proofs ; 
and  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  means  a^ 
forded  by  various  travellers  to  forward  afluto 
friendly  salutation  to  his  unknown  admirer. 
At  length  a  manuscript  Dedication  of  Sar^ 
danap(Uut,  in  the  most  complimentary  terms, 
was  forwarded  to  him,  witn  an  obliging  en- 
quiry whether  it  might  be  prefijLed  to  the 
tragedy.  The  German,  who,  at  his  advanced 
ace,  was  conscious  of  his  own  powers  and 
of  their  effects,  could  only  gratefuUv  and 
modestly  consider  this  Dedication  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  inexhaustible  intellect,  deeply 
feeling  and  creating  its  own  object.  He  was 
by  no  means  dissatisfied  when,  after  a  long 
dela;jr,  Sardanapalus  appeared  without  the 
Dedication ;  and  was  made  happy  by  the 
possession  of  a  fiic-simile  of  it,  engraved  on 
stone,  which  he  considered  a  precious  me- 
morial. 

**  The  noble  Lord,  however,  did  not  aban- 
don his  purpose  of  proclaimii^  to  the  world 
his  valued  kindness  towards  his  German  con- 
temporary and  brother  poet,  a  precious  evU 
dence  of  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
tragedy  of  Werner.  It  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved, when  so  unhoped  for  an  honour  was 
conferred  upon  the  German  poet, — one  sel- 
dom experienced  in  life,  and  that  too  fit>m 
one  himself  so  highly  distinguished, — he  was 
by  no  means  reluctant  to  express  the  high 
esteem  and  sympathising  sentiment  with 
which  his  unsurpassed  contemporary  had 
inspired  him.  The  task  was  difficult,  and 
%as  found^e  more  so,  the  more  it  was  con- 
templated;—  for  what  can  be  said  of  one 
whose  unfathomable  qualities  are  not  to  be 
reached  bv  words  ?  But  when  a  young  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Sterling,  of  pleasing  person  and 
excellent  character,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  on 
a  journey  from  Genoa  to  Weimar,  delivered 
a  few  lines  under  the  hand  of  the  great  man 
as  an  introduction,  and  when  the  report  was 
soon  after  spread  that  the  noble  reer  was 
about  to  direct  his  great  mind  and  various 
power  to  deeds  of  sublime  daring  beyond 
the  ocean,  there  appeared  to  be  no  time  left 
for  fiirthsf  delay,  and  the  following  lines  were 
hastily  written ' :  — 

>  I  iniert  the  ranet  In  th*  original  laDgiaagv,  M  aa 
English  Teriion  giTM  hot  a  rary  imperCBCt  notion  of  tlMAr 
meaning. 
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BID  flf<un4lkfc  Won  komait 
Von  SUdon  bor  and  brlngt  imf  frobo  Stondon  1 
Eb  rtift  uns  suf  torn  EdeUteo  su  v«od«ra, 
Nio  bt  der  GoUt,  doch  tot  dor  Fuss  fobundon. 

Wlo  soil  Icb  don.  don  Seb  so  Uof  bogMtoC, 
Nun  etwM  Trmullch's  in  dlo  Foroo  sagen? 
Ibn  dor  sich  solbst  tan  Innersten  bostreitot. 
Stark  aDgowobnt  das  tloAto  Web  lu  tragon. 


"  Wobl  S07  fhm  docb,  wonn  or  sich  solbst  ompindet  I 
'.  Er  w«ce  solbst  sicb  hoch  boglQekt  su  nooaen, 
Vbnu  Mttsenkrsft  dJo  SehmortoB  aborwtaidot, 
Std  vio  Ich  thn  orkannt  mof*  or  sMi  koonon. 

"  Tift  venes  reached  Genoa ;  but  the  ex- 
cellent friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
was  already  gone,  and  to  a  distance,  as  it  ap- 
peared, inaccessible.  Driven  back,  however, 
by  storms,  he  landed  at  Leghorn,  where  these 
cordial  lines  reached  him  hist  as  he  was 
about  to  embark,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1823. 
He  had  barely  time  to  answer  by  a  well- 
filled  paffe,  which  the  possessor  has  preserved 
aroone  his  most  precious  pi^rs,  as  the 
worthiest  evidence  of  the  connection  that 
had  been  formed.  Affecting  and  delightful 
as  was  such  a  document,  and  justifying  the 
most  lively  hones,  it  has  acquired  now  the 
greatest,  thouffn  most  painful  value,  from  the 
untimely  deani  of  the  lofty  writer,  which 
adds  a  peculiar  edge  to  the  grief  felt  gene- 
rally throughout  the  whole  moral  and  poeti- 
cal world  at  his  loss :  for  we  were  warranted 
in  hoping,  that  when  his  great  deeds  should 
have  been  achieved,  we  mi^t  personaQy 
have  greeted  in  him  thepre-enunent  intellect, 
the  happily  acquired  niend,  and  the  most 
humane  of  conquerors. 

**  At  present  we  can  onl  v  console  ourselves 
with  the  conviction  that  tiis  country  will  at 
last  recover  from  that  violence  of  invective 
and  reproach  which  has  been  so  Ions  raised 
against  him,  and  will  learn  to  understand 
that  the  dross  and  leea  of  the  age  and  the 
individual,  out  of  which  even  the  best  have 
to  elevatf  themselves,  are  but  perishable  and 
transient,  while  the  wonderful  gloir  to  which 
he  in  the  present  and  through  all  niture  ages 
has  elevate  his  country,  will  be  as  bound- 
less in  its  splendour  as  it  is  incalculable  in 
its  consequences.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  nation,  which  can  boast  of  so 
many  great  names,  will  class  Btron  among 
the  first  of  those  through  whom  she  has  ac- 
quired such  glory.* 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  answer  o 
the  communication  above  mentioned  from 
(ibethe :  — 

LiTTBit  594.       TO  GOETHE. 

**  Logbom,  July  84. 183S. 

"  Illustrious  Sir, 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  as  you  ought  to  be 
thanked  for  the  lines  which  my  young  friend. 
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Bfr.  Sterling,  sent  me  of  yours  ;  and  it  wovld 
but  ill  become  me  to  pretend  to  exchai^ 
verses  with  him  who,  for  fi^jean,  has  been 
the  undisputed  sovereign  of  Kuropetti  Ikera- 
ture.  You  must  therefore  accept  my  most 
sincere  acknowiedptnents  in  proae — and  in 
hasty  prose  too ;  for  I  am  at  present  00  my 
vojrage  to  Greece  once  more,  and  aurrounded 
by  huny  and  bustle,  which  hardly  allow  a 
moment  even  to  gratitude  and  admimtioii  to 
express  themsdves. 

"  I  sailed  from  Genoa  some  days  ^^^was 
driven  back  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  ha^Ruiee 
sailed  agiun  and  arrived  here,  '  Leg^iom,' 
this  morning,  to  receive  on  board  some 
Greek  passengers  for  their  strugtttng  country. 

**  Here  also  I  found  your  uiaes  and  Mr. 
Sterling's  letter ;  and  I  could  not  have  lud  a 
more  favourable  omen,  a  more  agreeable  bot- 
prise,  than  a  word  of  Goethe,  written  by  his 
own  hand. 

'^  I  am  retummg  to  Greece,  to  see  if  I  can 
be  of  any  little  use  there :  if  ever  I  come 
back,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  Weimar,  to  oiler 
the  sincere  homage  of  one  of  the  many  mil- 
lions of  your  admiMp.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  ever  and  moit; 

**  Your  obliged, 

**  Noel  Btron.* 


From  Leghorn,  where  his  Lordship 
joined  by  Mr,  Hamilton  Browne,  he  set  ssil 
on  the  24fth  of  July,  and,  after  about  ten  days 
of  most  favouftible  weather,  cast  andior  at 
Argostoli,  the  chief  port  of  Cephalonia. 
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It  had  been  thouffht  expedient  that  Lord 
Byron  should,  witn  the  view  of  informing 
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himself  correctly  respecdiig  Greece,  direct 
hill  course,  in  the  first  instaDcc,  to  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  from  whence,  as  from  a  poet 
of  obserration,  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  aflairs  before  he  landed 
on  the  continent.    For  this  purpoee  it  had 
been   recommended  that   either  Zante  or 
Cephalonia  should  be  selected ;    and    his 
choice  was  chiefly  determined  towards  the 
latter  island  by  his  knowledge  of  the  talents 
and  liberal  feelings  of  the  Itesident,  Colond 
Ni^HT.     Aware,  however,  that,  in  the  yet 
doubtnil  aspect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land, his  arrival  thus  on  an  expedition  so 
declaredly  in  aid  of  insurrection  mi^t  have 
the  efiect  of  embarrassing  the  existing  autho- 
rities, hft  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  line  of 
conduct  as  would  be  the  least  calculated 
either  to  compromise  or  oflfend  them.   It  was 
with  this  view  he  now  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  land  at  Argostoli,  but  to  await  on 
board  his  vessel  such  information  firom  the 
Government  of  Greece  as  should  enable  him 
i)  to  decide  upon  his  further  movements. 

The  arrival  of  a  person  so  celebrated  at 
Argostoli  excited  naturally  a  lively  sensation, 
as  well  among  the  Greeks  as  the  English  of 
that  place ;  and  the  first  approaches  towards 
intercourse  between  the  latter  and  their  no- 
ble visitor  were  followed  instantly,  on  both 
sidesi  by  that  sort  of  agreeable  surprise  which, 
fi*om  the  &Ise  notions  they  had  preconceived 
of  each  other,  was  to  be  expected.    His 
countrymen,   who,   firom    the   exaggerated 
stories  they  had  so  often  heard  of  his  misan- 
thropy and  especial  horror  of  the  English, 
exoected  jtheir  courtesies  to  be  received  with 
a  nau^ty,  if  not  insulting  coldness,  found, 
on  the  contrary,  in  ail  his  demeanour,  a  d^ 
gree  of  open  and  oheerfiil  affability  which, 
calculated,  as  it  was,  to  charm  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  them,  expecting  so  much 
the  reverse,  peculiarly  &scinating ;  -^  while 
he,  on  his  side,  even  still  more  sensitively 
prepared,  by  a  long  course  of  brooding  over 
his  own  fancies,  for  a  cold  and  reluctant  re- 
ception from  his  countrymen,  found  himself 
greeted  at  once  with  a  welcome  so  cordial 
and  respectful  as  not  only  surprised  and  flat- 
tered, but,  it  was  erident,  sensibly  touched 
him.    Among  other  hospitalities  accepted  by 
him  was  a  dinner  with  tne  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, at  which,  on  his  health  being  drunk, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  returning 
thanks,  that  *'  he  was  doubtfiil  whether  he 


I  ['*  Be  wii  mu«ta  ptoMed,"  tt^t  Mr.  Kcimwly,  «*  when 
be  hid  mad«  his  abort  qMsedi,  and  repealedljr  asked 
Coloael  D.  If  he  bad  aoqvdtted  Mmself  properly,  as  he 
wat  so  litUe  in  the  prafcdce  of  public  speaking.  **3 

<[**  We  fSand  al  Livadia  an  taprit/ort  in  a  Greek 


could  express  his  sense  of  the  obligation  as 
he  ought,  having  been  so  long  in  the  practice 
of  spodung  a  foreign  language  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  he  could  convey  the 
whole  force  of  what  he  felt  in  his  own. "  ^ 

Having  despatched  messengers  to  Corfu 
and  Missolongbi  in  quest  of  information,  he 
resolved,  while  waiting  their  return,  to  em- 
ploy his  time  in  a  journey  to  Ithaca,  whidi 
ishmd  is  separated  firom  that  of  Cepha^n 
but  by  a  narrow  strait.  On  his  wa^ro 
Vathi,  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  to. which 
place  he  had  been  invited,  and  his  journey 
hospitably  facilitated,  by  the  Resident,  Cap-' 
tain  Knox,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  mountain- 
cave  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  Ulysses 
deposited  the  presents  of  the  Phseadans^ 
**  Lord  Byron  (says  Count  Gamba)  ascended 
to  the  grotto,  but  the  steepness  and  height 
prevented  him  firom  reaching  the  remains  of 
the  castle.  1  myself  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  gaining  it.  Lord  Byron  sat 
reading  in  the  grotto,  but  fell  asleep.  I 
awoke  him  on  my  return,  and  he  said  that  I 
had  interrupted  dreams  more  pleasant  than 
ever  he  had  before  in  his  life." 

Though  unchanged,  since  be  first  visited 
these  regions,  in  his  preference  of  the  wild 
charms  of  Nature  to  all  the  classic  associa- 
tions of  Art  and  History,  he  yet  joined  with 
much  interest  in  any  pilgrimage  to  those  places 
which  tradition  had  sanctified.  At  the  Foun« 
tain  of  Arethusa,  one  of  the  spots  of  this  kind 
which  he  visited,  a  repast  had  been  prepared 
for  himself  and  his  party  by  the  Resident  i 
and  at  the  School  of  Homer,*—  as  some  re- 
mains beyond  Chioni  are  called,  —  he  met 
with  an  old  refugee  bishop,  whom  he  had 
known  thirteen  years  before  in  Livadia  *,  and 
with  whom  he  now  conversed  of  those  times, 
with  a  rapidity  and  freshness  of  recollection 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  old  bishop 
could  but  iU  keep  pace.  Neither  did  the 
traditional  Baths  of  Penelope  escape  his  re- 
search ;  and  "  however  sceptical  (says  a  lady, 
who,  soon  after,  followed  Ids  footsteps)  he 
might  have  been  as  to  these  supposed  local- 
ities, he  never  offended  the  natives  by  any 
objection  to  the  reality  of  their  fancies.  On 
the  contrary,  his  politeness  and  kindness 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those 
Greek  gentlemen  who  saw  him  ;  and  to  me 
they  spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm. " 

Those  benevolent  views  by  which,  even 
more,  perhaps,  than  by  any  ambition  of  re- 

Ushop,  of  all  IVeetMnkers  1  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied 
his  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before 
his  ilo«k),  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  oogUoneria.  It  n  as 
impossible  to  think  better  of  him  for  thl-$  but,  for  a 
Boeotian,  h«  was  brisk  with  all  his  absurdity."  -.  Note  to 
Chihio  Harold,  canto  1.    See  IVorkt,  p.  764.] 
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Down,  he  proTed  himtelf  to  be  actuated  io 
his  present  course,  had,  during  his  short  stay 
i|  at  Uhaca,  opportunities  of  disclosing  them- 
i  selves.  On  leamiag  that  a  number  of  poor 
fkmilies  had  fled  thither  finom  8cio,  Patras, 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  not  only  pre- 
sented to  the  Commandant  three  thousand 
piastres  for  thor  relief,  but  by  his  generosity 
to  one  fiunily  in  particular,  which  had  once 
baw  in  a  state  of  affluence  at  Patras,  enabled 
them  to  repair  their  circumstances  and  again 
live  in  conuort.  "  The  eldest  girl  (says  the 
lady  whom  I  have  already  quoted)  became 
afterwards  the  mistress  of  the  school  formed 
at  Ithaca ;  and  neither  she,  her  sister,  nor 
mother,  could  ever  speak  of  Lord  Byron 
without  the  deepest  feding  of  gratitude,  and 
of  rc^gret  for  his  too  premature  death." 

After  occupying  in  this  excursion  about 
ei^t  days,  he  had  again  established  himself 
on  board  the  Hercules,  when  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  had  despatched  returned, 
bringing  a  letter  to  him  from  the  brave  Marco 
Botzan,  whom  he  had  left  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Agrafa,  preparii^  for  that  attack  in 
which  he  so  gloriously  tell.  The  following 
are  the  terms  m  which  this  heroic  chief  wrote 
to  Lord  Byron :  — 

"  Your  letter,  and  that  of  the  venerable 
Ignazio,  have  filled  me  with  joy.  Your  Ex- 
cellency is  exactly  the  person  of  whom  we 
stand  m  need.  Let  nothing  prevent  you 
from  coming  into  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
enemy  threatens  us  in  great  number ;  but, 
by  the  help  of  God  and  your  Excellency, 
they  shall  meet  a  suitable  resistance.  I  shall 
have  something  to  do  to-night  against  a 
corps  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Albanians, 
encamped  close  to  this  place.  The  day  a^ 
ter  to-morrow  I  will  set  out  with  a  few  cho- 
sen companions,  to  meet  your  Excellency. 
Do  not  delay.  I  thank  you  for  the  good 
opinion  you  have  of  my  fellow-citizens,  which 
God  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded  ;  and 
I  thank  you  still  more  for  the  care  you  have 
%o  kindly  taken  of  them. 

"Believe  me,  ^c.** 


In  the  expectation  that  Lord  Byron  would 
proceed  forthwith  to  Missolonghi,  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  Botzari,  as  the  above 
letter  announces,  to  leave  the  armj,  and 
hasten,  with  a  few  of  his  brother  warriors,  to 
receive  their  noble  ally  on  his  landing  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  generous  mission  on 
which  he  came.  The  above  letter,  however, 
preceded  but  by  a  few  hours  his  death.  That 
very  night  he  penetrated,  with  but  a  hand- 
ful of  foQowers,  Into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  whose  force  was  eight  thousand  strong. 
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and  after  leadinc  his  heroic  band  over  Imme 
of  dead,  foil,  at  last,  doae  to  the  tentofthe 
Pasha  himself. 

The  mentioo  made  in  this  hrwre  Sidiofee's 
letter  of  Lord  Byron's  care  of  hb  fettow-citi- 
sens  refers  to  a  popular  act  done  reoeatijr  by 
the  noble  poet  at  Cephalooia,  in  taking  into 
his  pay,  as  a  body-guaid,  forty  of  tbia  now 
homeless  tribe.    On  findiiig,  howeTcr,.tlint 
for  want  of  employment  they  were  beooanng 
restless  and  tofbulent,  he  despatched  tkcn  : 
off  soon  after,  armed  and  proviaioaed,  to  jaia  > 
in  the  defence  of  Bfiascrfofif^  which  w»8  at  | 
that  time  besieged  on  one  sideby  aoonakicp- 
able  force,  and  blockaded  on  die  odier  bv  a  | 
Turkish  squadron.     Already  had  he,  with  a  | 
view  to  the  sucooor  of  this  places  UHade  a  j 
generous  ofSet  to  the  (Jovemmeiit,  which  he 
thus  states  himself  in  one  of  his  letters :  — 
"  I  offered  to  advance  a  thousand  doUata  a 
month  for  the  succour  of  BGasoloiwhi,  and 
the  Suliotes  under  Botari  (since  Icflled) ; 
but  the  Government  have  answered  me,  that 
they  wish  to  confer  with  me  pceykmsiy, 
which  is  in  foct  saying  they  wish  me  to  ex- 
pend my  money  in  some  other  directioD.     I 
will  take  care  that  it  is  for  the  public  caose^ 
othervrise  I  will  not  advance  a  para.      Hie 
opposition  say  they  want  to  cuole  me^  and 
the  party  in  power  say  the  others  wish  to 
seduce  me,  so  between  the  two  I  have  a 
difficult  part  to  play ;  however,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  foctions  unless  to  re- 
concile them  if  possible." 

In  these  last  few  sentences  is  described 
briefly  the  position  in  which  Lmd  Bjmm  was 
now  placeo,  and  in  which  the  coob|psB^  fore- 
sight, and  self4K>ssession  he  displayed  aiiii- 
ciently  refote  tne  notion  that  even  the  beh- 
est powers  of  imagination,  whatever  efiect 
they  may  sometimes  produce  on  the  moral 
temperament,  are  at  all  incompatiUe  with 
the  sound  practical  good  sense,  the  steadily 
balanced  views,  which  the  business  of  active 
life  requires. 

The  great  difficulty,  to  an  observer  of  the 
state  of  Greece  at  this  crisis,  was  to  be  ^ife 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  what  was  real 
and  what  was  merely  apparent  in  those  tests 
by  which  the  probabihty  of  her  ftiture  suc- 
cess or  fiiilure  was  to  be  judged.  With  a 
government  little  more  than  nominal,  having 
nether  authority  nor  resources,  its  executive 
and  legislative  branches  bong  openly  at  vari- 
ance, and  the  supplies  that  ought  to  fill  its 
exchequer  being  intercepted  by  the  miiitaiy 
chiefs,  who,  as  they  were,  in  most  places, 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  were  able  to  rob  by 
authority  ;  —  with  that  curse  of  all  popular 
enterprises,  a  multiplicity  of  leaders,  each 
selfishly  pursuing  his  own  objects,  •and  ready 
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tomake  the  sword  the  umpire  of  their  cUums ; 
-~  with  a  fleet  funuBhed  by  priyate  ady enture, 
and  therefore  precarious ;  and  an  army  b^ 
longing  rather  to  its  Chieft  than  to  the  Oo- 
remment,  and,  accordingly,  trusting  more  to 
plunder  than  to  pay  ;  -^  with  all  these  prin- 
ciples of  mischief,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
rum  at  the  yery  heart  of  the  struggle,  it  had 
yet  perseyerecC  which  was  in  itself  yictory, 
through  three  trying  campaipis ;  and  at  this 
moment  presented,  in  the  nndst  of  all  its  ap- 
parent wedmess  and  distraction,  some  ele- 
ments of  success  which  both  accounted  for 
what  had  hitherto  been  eflbcted,  and  gaye  a 
hope,  with  more  fiiyouring  circumstances,  of 
something  nobler  yet  to  come. 

Besides  the  neyer-failtn^  encouragement 
which  the  incapacity  of  their  enemies  affi>rd- 
ed  them,  the  Greeks  deriyed  also  from  the 
geographical  conformation  of  their  country 
those  same  adyantages  with  which  nature 
had  blessed  their  great  ancestors,  and  which 
had  contributed  mainly  perhaps  to  the  for- 
mation, as  well  as  maintenance,  of  their  high 
national  character.  Islanders  and  moun- 
taineers, they  were,  by  their  yery  position, 
heirs  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  com- 
merce ;  nor  had  the  spirit  of  either,  through 
all  their  long  slayery  and  sufierings,  ever 
wholly  died  away.  They  had  also,  lucidly, 
in  a  political  as  well  as  religious  point  of 
yiew,  preseryed  that  sacred  line  of  distinction 
between  themsdyes  and  their  conquerors, 
which  a  fond  fidelity  to  an  ancient  church 
could  alone  haye  maintained  for  them  ;  — 
keepinff  thus  hoHly  in  reserye,  against  the 
hour  OT  struggle,  that  most  stirring  of  all  the 
excitements  to  which  Freedom  can  appeal 
when  she  points  to  her  flame  rising  out  of 
the  censer  of  Religion.  In  addition  to  these, 
ttd  all  the  other  moral  adyantages  included 
in  them,  fyr  which  the  Greeks  were  indebted 
to  their  own  nature  and  position,  is  to  be 
taken  also  into  account  the  aid  ^d  sympathy 
they  had  eyery  right  to  expect  from  others, 
as  soon  as  their  exertions  in  their  own  cause 
should  justify  the  confidence  that  it  would 
be  something  more  than  the  mere  chiyafay 
of  generosity  to  assist  them,  i 

ouch  seem  to  haye  been  the  chief  features 
of  hope  which  the  state  of  Greece,  at  this 
moment,  presented.  But  though  giving  pro- 
mise, perhaps,  of  a  lengthened  continuance 
of  the  struggle,  they,  in  that  yery  promise, 
postponed  mdefinitdy  the  period  of  its  sucv 
cess  ;  and  checked  and  counteracted  as  were 
^ese  auspieious  fq>pearances  by  the  manifold 

1  For  a  daar  and  ooncUa  aketcfa  of  U»e  state  of  Groeoe 
at  tUs  crisis,  exacnted  with  all  tliM  ooaunand  of  the  sub- 
ject which  a  long  residence  in  the  country  akme  ooold 


and  inherent  eyils  aboye  enumerated,  —  by 
a  consideration,  too,  of  the  resources  and 
obstinacy  of  the  still  powerful  Turk,  and  of 
the  little  fayour  with  which  it  was  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  Courts  of  Europe  would  ever 
regard  the  attempt  of  any  people,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  their  own  emancipators, 
— none,  assuredly,  but  a  most  sanguine  spirit 
could  indulge  in  the  dream  that  Greece  would 
be  able  to  work  out  her  own  liberatio«,  or 
that  aught,  indeed,  but  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  political  circumstances  could  eyer 
accomplish  it.  Like  many  other  such  con- 
tests between  right  and  might,  it  was  a  cause 
destined,  all  felt,  to  be  successful,  but  at  its 
own  ripe  hour ;  —  a  cause  which  individuals 
might  Keep  alive,  but  which  events,  wholly 
independent  of  them,  alone  could  accomplish, 
and  which,  af^er  the  hearts,  and  hopes,  and 
lives  of  all  its  bravest  defenders  had  been 
wasted  upon  it,  would  at  last  to  other  hands, 
and  even  to  other  means  than  those  contem- 
plated by  its  first  champions,  owe  its  com- 
pletion. 

That  Lord  Byron,  on  a  nearer  view  of  the 
state  of  Greece,  saw  it  much  in  the  light  I 
have  here  regarded  it  in,  his  letters  leave  no 
room  to  doubt.  Neither  was  the  impression 
he  had  early  received  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves at  all  improved  by  the  present  renewal 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them.  Though 
making  full  allowance  for  the  causes  that 
had  produced  their  degeneracy,  he  still  saw 
that  they  were  grossly  degenerate,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  and  counted  upon  accordingly. 
**  I  am  of  8t.  Paul's  opinion,"  said  he,  **that 
there  is  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
Greeks,  — ^the  character  of  both  bein^  equally 
vile."  With  such  means  and  materials,  the 
work  of  regeneration,  he  knew^  must  be  slow ; 
and  the  hopelessness  he  therefore  felt  as  to 
the  chances  of  ever  connecting  his  name  with 
any  essential  or  permanent  benefit  to  Greece, 
gives  to  the  sacrifice  he  now  made  of  himself 
a  fiir  more  touching  interest  than  had  the 
consciousness  of  dying  for  some  great  object 
been  at  once  his  incitement  and  reward.  He 
but  looked  upon  himself,  —  to  use  a  favourite 
illustration  of  his  own,  —  as^>ne  of  the  many 
waves  that  must  break  and  die  upon  the 
shore,  before  the  tide  they  help  to  advance 
can  reach  its  full  mark.  "  What  signifies 
Sdf,"  was  his  generous  thought,  "  if  a  single 
spark  of  that  which  would  l^  worthy  of  the 
past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the 
future  ?">  Such  was  the  devoted  feeling 
with  which  he  embariEed  in  the  cause  of  Italy, 


give,  see  Colonel  Leake's  **  Historical  Outline  of  the 
Greek  Revolution.** 
*  Dtar^  qf  iasi.->The  same  distrustflil  and,  u  it 
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and  thetft  wocda,  wiiidi,  bad  they  mMined 
omiy  words,  the  ui^iusl  world  would  have  pro» 
Dounoed  bat  an  idle  boast,  have  now  reosired 
from  his  whole  course  io  Greece  a  practical 
commeiit,  which  pTes  them  all  the  right  of 
truth  to  be  engraved  solennlj  on  his  tomb. 

Though  wkh  so  little  hope  of  being  able 
to  serve  signally  the  cause,  the  task  of  at 
least  Iq^tening,  by  his  interposition,  some  of 
the  "MJiifinM  misdiieft  that  pressed  upon  it, 
might  yet,  he  thought,  be  within  his  reach. 
To  convince  the  Oovemment  and  the  Chiefs 
of  the  jparalysing  effect  of  their  dissensions ; 
—  to  mculcate  that  spirit  of  union  among 
th«nselves  which  alone  oould  give  strength 
against  their  enemies;'^ to  endeavour  to 
humanise  the  feelings  of  the  belfigerenta  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  take  from  the  war  that 
character  of  barbarism  which  deterred  the 
more  civilised  friends  of  freedom  through 
Europe  fix>m  joining  in  it  $  —  such  were,  m 
addition  to  the  now  essential  aid  of  his 
money,  the  greftt  objects  which  he  prqxMed 
to  effect  by  his  interference  ;  and  to  these 
he  accordingly,  with  all  the  candour*  clear- 
sightedness, and  courage  which  so  pre-emi» 
nently  distinguished  hii  great  mind,  applied 
himself. 

Aware  that,  to  judge  deliberately  of  the 
state  of  parties,  he  must  keep  out  of  their 
vortex,  and  warned,  by  the  Y&ry  impatience 
and  rivalry  with  which  the  difierent  chieft 
courted  his  presenc^  of  the  risk  he  should 
run  by  connecting  himself  with  any,  he  r^ 
solved  to  remain,  for  some  time  longer,  in 
his  station  at  Cephalonia,  and  there  avail 
himself  of  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  posi- 
tion for  collecting  information  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affiiirs,  and  ascertaining  in  what  quai^ 
ter  his  own  presence  and  money  would  be 
most  available.  During  the  six  weeks  that 
had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at  Cephalonia, 
he  had  been  living  in  the  most  comfortless 
manner,  pent  up  with  pigs  and  poultry,  on 
board  the  vessel  which  brought  him.  Having 
now  come,  however,  to  the  determination  of 
prolonging  his  stay,  he  decided  also  upon 
fixing  bis  abode  on  shore  i  and,  for  the  sake 
of  privacy,  retired  to  a  small  village,  called 
Metaxata,  about  seven  miles  from  Argostoli, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  r^ 
mainder  of  his  stay  on  the  island. 

Before  this  change  of  residence,  he  had 
despatched  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  and  Mr. 
Trelawney  with  a  letter  to  the  existing  Oo- 
vemment of  Greece,  explanatory  of  his  own 
views  and  those  of  the  Committee  Whom  he 
represented ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  month 


after  bis  iwaeval  to  Melasma  that 

^pom  tbese  seotieDses  rattoued  bbbl 
tore  they  ^ve  of  the  elate  of 


to 


turned  out,  Jiut  view  ofth*  ehaDCM  of  f  ueoeM.  were  taken 
br  him  alfo  on  that  oocatton  :-.**!  tbaU  not,*'  he  layt, 


has  already  been  dcacribed  as  Ub  own 
of  it  ;-*incapadt^  and  aalftshama  m 
head  of  affiurs,  diaofgamaatioii  thnH^boat 
the  whole  bodv  poMtk,  but  atill,  witli  all  l^M, 
the  heart  of  me  natioo  sound,  aad  beat  on 
resistance.  Nor  ooold  he  hare  fided  to  be 
struck  with  the  dose  franily  reai 
the  ancient  race  of  the  countiy  which 
picture  eihihitiwi  ;-*that  great 
the  very  nndst  of  their  own  eodlMa 
sions,  having  been  ever  ready  to  free 
in  concert  aninst  the  §oe. 

Uia  Lordwiip's  i^gents  had  been  itxjanjd 
with  all  due  weloome  1^  the  Qawttnmcmt^ 
who  were  moat  deairoua  that  he  ttoaid  set 
out  £ar  the  Morea  widunit  dday ;  and  pre  as 
ing  letters  to  theaame  purport,  both  from 
the  Le^jblative  and  Executive  bodiea,  ae» 
cooqianied  thoae  which  reached  Uaa  fitMB 
Mesara.  Browne  and  Trelawney.  He  was, 
however,  deteranned  not  to  move  till  lua  own 
selected  time,  having  seen  reaeon,  the  fcfther 
insist  he  obtained  into  thdr  intr^guei^  to 
congratulate  himself  but  the  moreoo  hiapriK 
denoe  in  not  plunging  into  the  aaaae  without 
being  first  fruniahed  loth  thoae  gnarda  agpioat 
deception  which  the  iafonmation  he  waa  now 
acquiring  supplied  him. 

To  give  an  idea,  as  briefly  as  poasihlr,  of 
the  sort  of  conflicting  calls  that  were  from 
various  scenes  of  action  readiiag  him  in  hia 
retirement,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mentkai 
that,  while  bv  Metaxa,  the  present  governor 
of  Missolonghi,  he  was  entreated  eamestlv 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  wInn 
the  Turks  were  now  blockading  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  the  head  of  the  nuhtary  chiels, 
Colocotroni,  was  no  leas  earnestly  urgmg 
that  he  should  present  himself  at  the  a|>* 
proaching  congr^  of  Halamis,  where,  under 
the  dictation  of  theae  rude  warriora,  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  to  be  settled,  — 
while  at  the  same  time,  from  another  quarter, 
the  great  opponent  of  these  diiefl^iins,  Mbv^ 
rocordato,  was,  with  more  urgency,  aa  weQ 
as  more  id>ilitv  than  any,  endeavoonng  to 
impress  upon  him  hia  own  views,  and  implore 
ing  his  presence  at  Hydra,  whither  he  mm- 
self  had  just  been  forced  to  retire. 

The  mere  knowledge,  indeed,  that  a  noUe 
Englishman  had  arrived  in  thoae  rejj^ona,  ao 
unprepossessed  by  an^  party,  as  to  uufrire  a 
hope  of  his  alliance  m  all,  and  with  naonsy, 
by  common  rumour,  as  abundant  aa  the  i 


**  lidt  hack  I  ^  Oiough  1 4an*ttfalnk  thm  la  IMW 
ittflMent  to  make  mask  of  Ik.*' 
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paatioos  of  the  needy  chose  to  make  it,  was, 
in  itself  fully  8u£Bcient,  without  any  of  the 
more  elevated  claims  of  his  name,  to  attract 
towards  him  all  thoughts.  '*  It  is  easier  to 
conceive,"  says  Count  Oamba,  '*  than  to  re-> 
Late  the  various  means  employed  to  engage 
him  in  one  &ction  or  the  ottier :  letters,  mes- 
sengers, intrigues,  and  recriminations, — nay, 
each  miction  had  its  agents  exerting  every 
art  to  degrade  its  opponent."  Me  then  adds 
a  circumstance  strongly  illustrative  of  a  pe- 
culiar feature  in  the  noble  poet's  character : 
—  *'  He  occupied  himself  in  discovering  the 
truth,  bidden  as  it  was  under  these  intrigues, 
and  ammed  kimteff  m  cot^rwUmg  the  agaUt 
of  the  d^erentfacthnsm" 

During  all  these  occupations  he  went  on 
pursuing  his  usual  simple  and  uniform  course 
of  life, — rising,  however,  for  the  despatch 
of  business,  at  an  early  hour,  which  showed 
how  capable  he  was  of  conquering  even  long 
habit  when  necessary.  Though  so  much 
occupied*  too,  he  was,  at  all  hours,  acces- 
sible to  vbitors  i  and  the  fiidlity  with  which 
he  allowed  even  the  dullest  people  to  break 
in  upon  him  was  exemplified,  I  am  told, 
strongly  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  who,  without  being  able  to  un- 
derstand anv  thing  of  the  poet  but  his  good- 
nature, used  to  say,  whenever  he  found  his 
time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands, — *'  I  tiiink 
I  shall  ride  out  and  have  a  little  talk  with 
Lord  Byron." 

The  person,  however,  whose  visits  ap- 
peared to  give  him  most  pleasure,  as  weD 
from  the  interest  he  took  in  the  subject  on 
which  they  chiefly  conversed,  as  firom  the 
opportunities,  sometimes,  of  pleasantry  which 
the  peculiarities  of  his  visitor  afibrded  him, 
was  a  medical  gentleman  named  K^inedy, 
who,  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
religion  to  himself,  had  taken  up  the  ben^ 
\olsat  task  of  communicating  his  own  light 
to  others.  The  first  origin  of  their  intei> 
course  was  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of 
this  gentleman,  to  convert  to  a  firm  belief  in 
Chr&ianity  some  rather  scqitical  friends  of 
his,  then  at  ArgostolL  Happening  to  hear 
of  the  meeting  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
Lord  Byron  begged  that  he  mi^t  be  allowed 
to  attend,  saying  to  the  person  uirougfa  whom 
he  conveyed  his  request,  *'  You  know  I  am 
reckoned  a  bkck  sheep, — yet,  after  all,  not 
so  black  as  the  world  believes  me."  He  had 
promised  to  convince  Dr.  Kennedy  that, 
**  though  wanting,  perhaps,  in  faith,  he  at 
least  lutd  patience  *,  but  the  process  of  so 
many  hours  of  lecture, — no  less  than  twelve, 
without  interruption,  being  stipulated  for, — 
was  a  trial  beyond  his  strength ;  and,  very 
early  in  the  operation,  as  the  Doctor  infiinns 


0- 


us,  he  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  a  wish 
to  exchange  the  part  of  hearer  for  that  of 
speaker.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
tnere  was  in  all  his  deportment,  both  as 
listener  and  talker,  such  a  degree  of  cour- 
tesy, candour,  and  sincere  readiness  to  be 
taught,  as  excited  interest,  if  not  hope,  for 
his  future  wel^e  in  the  good  Doctor ;  and 
though  he  never  afier  attended  the  more 
numerous  meetings,  his  confisrenoes,  on  the 
same  sutject,  with  Dr.  Kennedy  alone,  were 
not  infrequent  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  at  Cephalonia. 

These  curious  Conversations  are  now  pub- 
lished ;  and  to  the  value  which  they  possess 
as  a  simple  and  popular  exposition  of  the 
chief  evidences  oi  Christianity,  is  added  the 
charm  that  must  ever  dwell  round  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  the 
almost  fearful  interest  attached  to  every  word 
that,  on  such  a  suligect,  he  utters,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  conversation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Lord  Byron  esmresslv  disclaimed 
being  one  of  those  infidels  "  wno  deny  the 
Scriptures,  and  wish  to  remain  in  unbelief." 
On  the  contrary,  he  professed  himself  "  de- 
sirous to  believe ;  as  he  experienced  no  hap- 
piness in  having  his  religious  opinions  so 
unfixed."  He  was  unable,  however,  he  added, 
*'  to  understand  the  Scrmtures.  Those  who 
conscientiously  believed  them  he  could  al- 
ways respect,  and  was  always  disposed  to 
trust  in  them  more  than  in  others ;  but  he 
had  met  with  so  many  whose  conduct  dif- 
fer^ from  the  principles  which  they  pro- 
fessed, and  who  seemed  to  profess  those 
principles  either  because  they  were  paid  to 
do  so,  or  from  some  other  motive  which  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  character 
would  enable  one  to  detect,  that  altogether 
he  had  seen  few,  if  any,  whom  he  coukl  rely 
upon  as  truly  and  conscientiously  believing 
the  Scriptures." 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  these  Con- 
versations,—more  especially  the  first,  from 
the  number  of  persons  present  who  would 
report  die  proceedings, — excited  consider^ 
able  interest  among  the  society  of  ArgostolL 
It  was  said  that  Lord  Byron  had  displayed 
such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scnptures 
as  astonished,  and  even  puzzled,  the  polemic 
Doctor ;  while  in  all  the  eminent  writers  on 
theological  subjects  he  had  shown  himself 
fiu*  better  versed  than  his  more  pretending 
opponent.     All  this  Dr.  Kennedy  strongly 
denies  ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  on 
neither  side  were  there  much  stores  of  theo- 
logical leaminc.      The   confession    of  the 
lecturer  himself,  that  he  had  not  read  the 
works  of  Stillingfleet  or  Barrow,  shows  that 
in  his  researches  after  orthodoxy,  he  had 
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not  flUowM  bbomIi  Mnr  vwy  cxtflBnviB  nu^^ : 
while  the  aUefed  haaSSmnty  of  Lonl  Byron 
with  the  feme  eathoritiet  naist  be  taken 
with  ft  aamibr  abfttement  of  credence  and 
wonder  to  that  which  his  own  aoconnt  of 
hit  youtfafiil  rtiidici,  already  ^cn,  reoniret ; 
— a  rapid  eye  and  retentiYe  memory  hanng 
eoaMea  him,  on  this  aa  on  most  other  Bubo 
jects,  to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  salient  points 
on  the  snrfiwe  of  knowledge,  and  the  leooU 
lections  he  thus  gathered  bemg,  perhaps,  the 
livelier  from  his  not  having  encumbered  hii»> 
self  with  more.  To  anv  regular  train  of 
rrasoning,  -ven  on  this  nis  most  &voorite 
topic,  it  was  not  possible  to  lead  him.  He 
would  start  objections  to  the  arguments  of 
others,  and  detect  their  JallaHes ;  but  of  any 
consecutive  ratiocination  on  his  own  side  be 
seemed,  if  not  incapable,  impatient.  In  this, 
indeed,  as  in  many  other  peculiarities  b^ 
longing  to  him,  —  his  caprices,  fits  of  weep- 
ing, siuiden  affections  and  dislikes, — may  be 
olwenred  striking  traces  of  a  feminine  cast  of 
character ;  —  it  being  observable  that  the 
discursive  &culty  is  rarelv  exercised  by  wo- 
men; but  that  nevertheless,  by  the  mere 
instinct  of  truth  (as  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron),  they  are  often  enabled  at  once  to 
light  upon  the  very  conclusion  to  which  man, 
througn  all  the  forms  of  reasoning,  is,  in  the 
mean  time,  pusling,  and,  perhaps,  losing  Us 
way  :  — 

**  And  ttrikai  each  pofnfc  with  natfre  force  oTmlDd, 
White  paitled  logic  btundere  tar  behind.** 

Of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Byron  was  a  freouent  and  almost  daily  reader, 
—the  small  pocket  Bible  which,  on  his  leav* 
ing  England,  had  been  siven  him  by  his 
sister,  being  always  near  him.  How  much, 
in  addition  to  his  natural  solicitude  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  the  taste  of  the  poet  in- 
fluenced him  in  this  line  of  study,  may  be 
seen  in  his  frequently  expressed  admiration 
of  **  the  gho8t«cene,**  as  he  called  it,  in  Sa- 
muel, ami  his  comparison  of  this  superm^ 
tural  appearance  with  the  Mepiustopheles  of 
Goethe.  In  the  same  manner,  his  imagin- 
ation appears  to  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  notion  of  his  lecturer,  that  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  Job  of  tJie  Almighty 
summoning  Satan  into  his  presence  was  to 
be  interpreted,  not,  as  he  thought,  allegori- 
cally  and  poetically,  but  literally.  More  than 
once  we  find  him  expressing  to  Dr.  Kennedy 
'*  how  much  this  belief  of  the  real  appear- 
ance of  Satan  to  hear  and  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God  added  to  his  views  of  the 
grandeur  and  nugesty  of  the  Creator.** 

On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  these  Con- 
Tersations,  as  fkr  as  regards  Lord  Byron, 


hisrenoas  opins 
th^  aflbrd  of  his 
eoBrse,the  total 


of  \ngO€MJ 


and  "~  what  may  be  necomitnd, 
next  stgp  in  conversion  to  bdic 
diipoaition  to  bdieve.     As  fiv,  indeed,  as 
a  finnk  snfaAisBoa  to  tte  chaaf^  of  beii^ 


wrong  nai^  be  snnpoaed  to  imply 
on  the  road  to  bang  right,  lew 
must  be  acknowledged,  under  n  procsaa  of 
proselytisas,  ever  showed  more  c£  this  <fe-   i 
sired  symptom  of  change  than  Lord  Bywom.  : 
**  I  own,"  says  a  witness  to  one  of  these  eon-  | 
vcrsations  i,**  I  felt  astonished  to  hear  Lord 
Byron  submit  to  lectures  on  his  lifie,  his  —     ' 
mty,andthe   ~~* ^i--^^. 


As  most  persons  win  be  tempted  to  rcfier 
to  the  work  itself  there  are  but 


fir 


Other  opinions  of  his  Lordship  recorded  in  it  « 
which  I  shall  think  necessary  to  notice  here^  ' 
A  fiequentqnestion  of  his  to  Dr.  Kennedy  j 
was, -^  "  What,  then,  you  think  ose  in  a  very 
bad  way?" — the  usual  answer  to  which 
being  in  the  affirmative,  he,  on  one  oocnsion, 
replied, — **  I  am  now,  however,  in  a  fearer 
wa^ .  1  already  believe  in  predeetittatian, 
which  I  know  you  believe,  and  in  thedqitn- 
vity  of  the  human  heart  in  general,  and  ormy 
own  in  particular :  —  thus  yon  see  tiiese  tfe 
two  points  in  which  we  agree.  1  ahall  get 
at  the  others  by  and  by;  bat  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  become  a  perfect  Christian  at 
once."  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Soathwood*s 
amiable  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake 
of  Christianity  and  the  human  race,  ort&odor 
work  on  **  The  Divine  Government,"  he  thus 
spoke: — I  cannot  decide  the  point ;  but  to 
my  present  apprehension  it  would  be  a  BMMt 
desirable  tning,  could  it  be  ]uoved,  that  ul- 
timately all  created  beii%s  were  to  be  iiappy. 
This  would  appear  to  be  most  consistent 
with  God,  whose  power  is  onmipotent,  and 
whose  chief  attribute  is  Lore.  I  cannot 
yield  to  your  doctrine  of  the  eternal  duratifio 
of  punianment.  This  author^s  opinion  is 
more  humane^  and  I  think  he  supports  it 
very  strongly  from  Scripture." 

1  shall  now  insert,  with  such  explanatory 
remarks  as  they  may  seem  to  require,  some  of 
the  letters,  official  as  well  as  private,  wUdi 
his  Lordship  wrote  while  at  Cephalonia; 
and  from  which  the  reader  may  collect,  in  a 
manner  fer  more  interesting  than  titwrmgli 
the  medium  of  any  narrative,  a  knowledge 
both  of  the  events  now  passing  in  Greece, 
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and  of  the  views  and  feelingB  with  which 
th^  vere  regarded  hj  Lord  Byron* 

To  Madame  Ouiccioli  he  wrote  fre^aently, 
but  briefly,  and,  for  the  first  time,  m  Eng- 
lish ;  adcung  always  a  few  lines  in  her  bro- 
ther Pietro's  letters  to  her.  The  following 
are  extracts. 

«OctolMr7. 

^  IHetro  has  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  the 
island,— our  earthquakes,  our  politics,  and 
present  abode  in  a  pretty  tillage.  Aa  his 
opinions  and  mine  on  the  Greeks  are  nearly 
sunilar,  I  need  say  little  on  that  subject.  I 
was  a  fool  to  come  here ;  but,  being  here,  I 
must  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

"October 

**  We  are  still  in  Cei^ialonia,  waiting  for 
news  of  a  more  accurate  description  ;  for  all 
is  contradiction  and  diyision  in  the  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  Greeks.  I  shall  fulfil 
the  object  of  my  mission  from  the  Committee, 
and  then  return  into  Italy ;  for  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that,  as  an  individual,  I  can  be 
1 1  of  use  to  mem ; — at  least  no  other  foreigner 
has  yet  appeared  to  be  so,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  any  will  be  at  present. 

**  Pray  be  as  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  you 
can ;  and  be  assured  that  there  is  notmng 
here  that  can  excite  any  thins  but  a  wish  to 
be  with  you  again,— though  we  are  verv 
kindly  treated  by  the  English  here  of  all 
descriptions.  Of  the  Ghr^ks,  I  can't  say 
much  good  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
speak  ill  of  them,  though  they  do  of  one 
another." 

**  October  ». 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can 
join  you  again,  will  be  as  welcome  to  me  as 
at  any  period  of  our  recollection.  There  is 
nothing  very  attractive  here  to  divide  ray 
attention ;  but  I  must  attend  to  the  Greek 
cause,  both  from  honour  and  inclination. 
Messrs.  B.  and  T.  are  both  in  the  Morea, 
where  they  have  been  very  well  received, 
and  both  of  them  write  in  eood  spirits  and 
hopes.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  now  the  Spanish 
cause  wHl  be  arranged,  as  I  think  it  may 
have  an  influence  on  the  Greek  contest.  I 
wish  that  both  were  fiiirly  and  favourably 
setded,  that  I  might  return  to  Italy,  and 
talk  over  with  you  our,  or  rather  Pietro's 
adventures,  some  of  whidi  are  rather  amus- 
ing, as  also  some  of  the  incidents  of  our 
voyages  and  travels.    But  I  reserve  them. 


I  The  English  merdiants  whom  he  thus  so  jusUy  de- 
lerilMt,  are  Bfetin.  Berffend  Hancock,  of  Zante^  whose 
coodnet,  not  only  in  the  tnstance  of  Lord  Byron,  but 


e 


in  the  hope  that  we  may  lau^  over  them 
together  at  no  very  distant  penod." 


LRTBii^aB.       TO  MR.  BO  WRING, 

«*9brea9.  ISSS. 

**  This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by 
fiir.  Hamilton  Browne,  who  precedes  or  ac^ 
companies  the  Greek  deputies.  He  is  both 
capable  and  desirous  or  rendering  any  ser- 
vice to  the  cause,  and  information  to  the 
Committee.  He  has  already  been  of  consi- 
derable advantage  to  both,  of  my  own  know- 
led^  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom 
he  18  rdated,  will  add  a  weightier  recommen- 
dation than  mine. 

**  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron 
said  to  be  beaten  in  the  Archipebigo.  The 
public  prepress  of  the  Greeks  is  considerable, 
but  thcdr  mtemal  dissensions  still  continue. 
On  arriving  at  the  seat  of  Government,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  miti^e  or  extinguish 
them  —  though  neither  is  an  easy  task.  I 
have  remamed  here  till  now,  partly  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  souadron  in  reuef  of  Misso- 
longhi,  partly  of  Mr.  PanVs  detachment,  and 
partly  to  receive  fi^m  Malta  or  Zante  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  whidi 
I  have  advanced  for  tne  payment  ofthe  ex- 
pected squadron.  The  lulls  are  negotiating, 
and  will  be  cashed  in  a  short  time,  as  they 
would  have  been  immediately  in  any  other 
mart ;  but  the  miserable  Ionian  merchants 
have  little  money,  and  no  great  credit,  and 
are  besides  poSScaify  $hy  on  this  occasion  ; 
for  although  I  had  letters  of  Messrs.  Webb 
(one  of  the  strongest  houses  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean), and  also  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  there 
is  no  business  to  be  done  on  fiir  terms  ex- 
cept through  English  merchants.  These, 
however,  have  proved  both  able  and  willing, 
—  and  upright  as  usual.  ^ 

**  Colonel  Stanhope  has  arrived,  and  will 
proceed  immediately ;  he  shall  have  my  co- 
operation in  all  hb  endeavours :  but,  firom 
every  thing  that  I  can  learn,  the  formation 
of  a  brigade  at  present  will  be  extremely  di^ 
ficult,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With  regard 
to  the  reception  of  foreigners,  —  at  least  of 
foreign  officers,  —  I  refer  you  to  a  passage 
in  IVince  Mavrocordato's  recent  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  in  my  packet  sent 
to  the  Deputies.  It  is  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  NapoU  di  Romania  as  soon 
as  I  have  arranged  this  business  for  the 
Greeks  themselves  —  I  mean  the  advance  of 
two  hundred  thousand  piastres  for  their  fleet. 


throoghoat  the  whole  GwA  struggle,  has  been  tinifonnly 
most  sealous  and  dtsinlerested. 
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— m  yoa  will  pcreofcbjr 
Bcots  that  anj  advantage  froB  ay  <ica  pn>- 
ceediog  to  tbe  Mona  waa  doobtlbl.  We 
bare  at  bat  OMved  tlie  Dqmtiea,  and  1  hmwe 
a  rtroog  MMiiiiilnnu  oo  tlwir  dm* 
to  MaTTOoordato*  wiudb.  I  oadcntaad, 
forwarded  bf  the  Lcgnktive  to  the 
With  a  loan  they  ai^  do 
which  is  all  that  /,  fiir  partiottar 
can  nj  on  the  sol^ect. 

"Ircj^et  to  hear  fton  Colonel  Stanhope, 
that  the  CoaHnittee  have  exhaiHted  tweir 
fiiada.  la  it  supposed  that  a  brigade  can  be 
Ibnaed  without  then?  or  that  t^pgc  thousand 
pounds  would  be  suffideot  ?  It  is  true  thsi 
money  will  go  fiurthcr  in  Greece  than  in  OMMt 
countries ;  but  the  regular  force  must  be 
rendered  a  mntkmmt  eamcem^  and  paid  from  a 
national  lund  ;  and  neither  individuaU  nor 
committees,  at  least  with  the  usual  means  of 
such  as  now  exist,  will  find  the  experiment 
practicable. 

**  i  beg  once  more  to  reeommcnd  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hamiltoii  Browne,  to  whom  1  fattve  also 
personal  ohiigarinns,  for  his  exertions  in  the 
common  cause,  and  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Yours  very  truly.* 


Hts  remonstrance  to  Prince  Marrocordato, 
here  mentioned,  was  accompanied  by  another 
addressed  to  the  existing  GoYcmment ;  and 
Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  about  to  proceed 
to  Napoli  and  Argos,  was  made  the  bearer 
of  botn.  The  wise  and  noble  spirit  that  per- 
vades these  two  papers  must,  of  itself,  with- 
out any  further  comment,  be  appredated  by 
all  readers.! 


&».    TO  THE  GBNBRAL  GOVBBNMBNT 
OF  GBBECB. 

•*  CcpbakMila,  NoveoBtar  Sa  189iL 

"  The  affair  of  the  Loan,  the  expectations 
so  long  and  ▼aiidy  indulged  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Oreek  fleet,  and  tl^  dai^er  to  which 
Missolonghi  is  sdll  exposed,  have  detained  me 
here,  and  will  still  detain  me  till  some  of 
them  are  removed.  But  when  the  money 
shall  be  advanced  for  the  fleet,  I  will  start 
for  the  Morea ;  not  knowing,  however,  of 
what  use  my  presence  can  be  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  We  have  heard  some  ru- 
OMurs  of  new  dissensions,  nav,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dvil  war.  With  all  my  heart  I 
pray  that  these  reports  may  be  fiilse  or  exag- 
gerated, U>x  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more 
serious  than  this  ;  and  1  must  frankly  confess 

I  The  origlnalt  of  both  are  la  Italian. 
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all  hopes  of  a  Loan  will  be  vain  ;  and  all 
■■mfBTB  wittch  the  Greeka  coidd 
from  abroad-^ and 
nor  worthleas -— will  be 
stfoyed ;  and,  what  is  worse;  the 
ers  of  Europe,  of  v 
enemy  to  Greeee,  but  sfciiifi  to 
estaboshment  €>f  an  independent 
be  penoaded  that  the  Qraeks  are 
govern  fhiinailiiB,  aad  wiD, 
selves  undertake  to  settle  yoiir 
such  a  way  as  to  blast  tibe  brMMeat  hopes 
of  yourselves  and  of  vour  frieatu. 
^  **  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all,  —  I  de- 
sire the  wdl-being  of  Greece;  and  n^^rtii^g 
else  ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secnre  it  ;  but  T 
cannot  consent,  I  never  will  consent,  that 
the  English  pid)lic,  or  English  individuals, 
should  be  deceived  as  to  nie  real  state  of 
Greek  ai&irs.    The  rest,  Gantlwniii,  <ffp^m.ia 
on  you.     Yon  have  fought  eloriottsly  ;  — 
act  honourably  towards  your  fellow-citizens 
and  the  world,  and  it  will  then  no  more  be 
said,  as  has  been  repeated  for  two  thousand 
yean  with  the  Roman  historians,  that  Philo- 
pmmen  was  the  last  of  the  Gredanik     Let 
not  calumny  itself  ^and  it  is  difficult,  I  own, 
to  guard  against  it  m  so  arduous  a  stniKfe) 
compare  the  patriot  Greek,  when  restingfrom 
his  labours,  to  the  Turkish  pacha,  whom  his 
victories  have  exterminated. 

"  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  sentiments 
as  a  smcere  proof  of  my  attachment  to  your 
real  interests,  and  to  believe  that  I  am  and 
always  shall  be 

"Yours,  Ac- 

Lnna  887.    TO  PBIKCB  MAVROCORDATO. 


"Ophalwila.Dec.l.l 

"Prince, 

"The  present  wiQ  be  put  into  your 
hands  by  colonel  Stanhope,  son  of  Bfiyor- 
General  the  Earl  of  I^irrington,  &c.  &c 
He  has  arrived  from  London  in  fifty  days, 
after  having  visited  all  the  Committees  of 
Germany.  He  is  charged  by  our  Committee 
to  act  in  concert  with  me  for  the  liberation 
of  Greece.  I  conceive  that  his  name  and 
his  mission  will  be  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion, without  the  necessity  of  any  other  fitun 
a  foreigner,  although  one  who,  in  common 
with  all  Europe,  respects  and  admires  the 
courage,  the  talents,  and,  above  all,  the  pro- 
bity of  Prince  Mavrocordato. 

"  I  am  ver^  uneasy  at  hearing  that  the 
dissensions  of'^Greece  still  continue,  and  at  a 
moment  when  she  might  triumph  over  eveiy 
thing  in  general,  as  she  has  already  triumphed 
in  part.  Greece  is,  at  present,  placed  be- 
tween three  measures :  either  to  reconquer 
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her  libeityy  to  become  a  dependence  of  the 
aovereignt  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turk- 
ish proTinee.  She  has  the  choice  only  of 
these  three  altematiyes.  Civil  "war  is  but  a 
road  which  leads  to  the  two  latter.  If  she 
is  desirous  of  the  &te  of  Walachia  and  the 
Crimea,  she  may  obtain  it  to^norrow ;  if  of 
that  of  Italy,  the  day  after ;  but  if  she  wishes 
to  become  truly  Greece,  free  and  independ- 
ent, she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she  will 
nerer  again  have  the  opportunity. 
"  I  am,  with  all  respect, 

**  Your  Highness's  obedient  servant, 

"  N.  B. 


"  P.  S. — Your  Highness  will  already  have 
I  known  that  I  have  sought  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
I  of  the  Greek  Government,  as  much  as  it  lav 
I  in  my  power  to  do  so  :  but  I  should  wish 
I  that  the  fleet  so  long  and  so  vainly  expected 
were  arrived,  or,  at  least,  that  it  were  on  the 
way  ;  and  especially  that  your  Highness 
should  approach  these  parts,  either  on  board 
the  fleet,  with  a  public  mission,  or  in  some 
other  manner," 


Lnrim  SM.       TO  HR.  BOWRIKa 

*•  lObN  7. 18SI. 

"  I  confirm  the  above  i :  it  is  certainly  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  Millin^en  is  entitled  to  the 
same  salary  with  Mr.  Tmdall,  and  his  service 
is  likelv  to  be  harder. 

"  I  have  written  to  you  (as  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house  ybr  your  perusal)  bv  various  oppor- 
tunities, mostly  private ;  also  by  the  Depu- 
ties, and  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne. 

"The  public  success  of  the  Greeks  has 
been  considerable,  —  Corinth  taken,  Misso- 
lon^  nearly  safe,  and  some  ships  in  the 
Archipelago  taken  from  the  Turks ;  but 
there  is  not  only  dissension  in  the  Morea, 
but  chil  war,  by  the  latest  accounts  ^  ;  to 
what  extent  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  hope 
trifling. 

"l^r  six  weeks  I  have  been  expecting 
the  fleet,  wMcA  hat  not  arrwed,  though,  I  have 
at  the  request  of  the  Gredi  Government, 
advanced  —  that  is,  prepared,  and  have  in 
hand  two  hundred  thousand  piastres  (de- 

1  HeherealltidettDtoa]«ttor.fbnrardadwithliisowii, 
from  Mr.  MUlinfgii,  who  wai  abottt  to  join,  in  hii  medical 
ca{>adt7,  the  SaUotef ,  near  Fatrai.  and  requested  of  tlie 
Committee  an  increase  of  pay.  This  gentleman,  baring 
mentioned  in  his  letter  **  that  the  retreat  of  the  Turks 
from  bdbre  Misoolonghi  had  rendered  unneoessarj  the 
appearance  of  the  Greek  iect,"  Loid  Byron,  in  a  note  on 
thU  passage,  says,  **  By  the  special  providenoc  of  the 
Deity,  Uie  Mussulmans  were  seised  with  a  panic,  and  fled  t 
iNit  no  thanks  to  the  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  been  here 
months  ago,  and  has  no  excuse  to  the  contrary,  lately  — 
at  least  sfaioe  I  had  the  money  ready  to  pay.** 


0^ 


ductingthe  commission  and  bankers '  charges) 
of  my  own  monies  to  forward  their  projects. 
The  Suliotes  (now  in  Acamania)  are  very 
anxious  that  I  should  take  them  under  my 
directions,  and  go  over  and  put  things  to 
rights  in  the  Morea,  which  without  a  force 
seems  impracticable ;  and,  reaHy,  though 
very  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will  have  shown 
vou)  to  take  such  a  measure,  there  seems 
hardly  any  milder  remedy.  However,  I  will 
not  do  any  thing  rashly,  and  have  only  con* 
tinned  here  so  long  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
things  reconciled,  and  have  done  all  in  my 
power  thereto.  Had  /  gone  sooner,  they 
would  have  forced  me  into  one  party  or  other, 
and  I  doubt  as  much  now  ;  but  we  will  do 
our  best 

••  Yours,  Ac* 

LnriR  539.       TO  MR.  BOWRING. 

••  October  10. 1823. 

**  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this 
letter.  Of  his  military  character  it  were  su- 
perfluous to  speak  :  of  his  personal,  I  can 
say,  from  my  own  knowleage,  as  well  as 
from  all  pubhc  rumour  or  private  report,  that 
it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military :  in  short,  a 
better  or  a  braver  man  is  not  easily  to  be 
found.  He  is  our  man  tD  lead  a  regular 
force,  or  to  organise  a  national  one  for  the 
Greeks.  Ask  the  army  ^  ask  any  one.  He 
b  besides  a  personal  friend  of  both  Prince 
Mavrocordato,  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  myself 
and  in  such  concord  with  all  three  that  we 
should  all  puU  together — an  indispensable^ 
as  well  as  a  rare  point,  especially  in  Greece 
at  present. 

"  To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly 
organised,  it  will  be  requisite  for  the  loan- 
holders  to  set  apart  at  least  500,000/.  ster- 
ling for  that  particular  purpose  —  perhaps 
more  i  but  by  so  doing  tney  will  gtiarantee 
their  own  monies,  'and  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.'  They  can  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  see  that  part  properly  expended  — 
and  I  recommend  a  similar  precaution  for  the 

whole. 

**  I  hope  that  the  deputies  have  arrived, 
as  well  as  some  of  my  various  despatches 


On  anottiir  passage,  fai  whidi  Mr.  lOIUngan  oonplalns 
that  hit  hop*  of  any  reouaioratioii  from  the  Greeks  has 
**  turned  out  perfiKtly  chimerical,"  Lord  Byron  remarks, 
in  a  note,  "  and  will  do  so,  till  they  obUln  a  loan.  They 
have  not  a  rap,  nor  credit  (in  the  islands)  to  raise  one. 
A  medical  man  may  succeed  better  than  others ;  but  all 
these  pennfless  oflloers  had  better  have  stayed  at  home. 
Mueh  money  may  not  be  required,  bat  some  must.** 

s  The  LegislatlTe  and  BsecoUve  bodies  havhig  been  for 
some  time  at  Tarianoe,  the  latter  had  at  length  resorted  to 
violence,  and  some  skirmishes  had  already  taken  place 
between  the  ihctloDa. 
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(chiefly  addreued  to  Mr.  Hobhonte)  for  the 
Committee.  Colonel  Napier  will  tell  you 
the  recent  special  interposition  of  the  gods, 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  —  who  seem  tonave 
no  enemies  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be 
dreaded  but  their  own  tendency  to  discord 
amongst  themselres.  But  these,  too,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  mitieated,  and  then  we 
can  take  the  field  on  the  offensire,  instead 
of  bebg  reduced  to  the  petite  guerre  of  dfr- 
fendine  the  same  fortresses  year  after  year, 
and  taking  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a 
castle,  and  making  more  fuss  about  them 
than  Alexander  in  his  cups,  or  Buonaparte 
in  a  bulletin.  Our  friends  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  Spartans  —  (though 
not  one  tenth  of  what  is  told)  —  but  have 
not  yet  inherited  their  style. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  Ac.** 

LiTTBa  SaOi       TO  MR.  BOWRIMO. 

**  October  IS.  18». 

**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  10th  instant, 
the  long-desired  squadron  has  arrived  in  the 
waters  of  Missolonghi  and  intercepted  two 
Turkish  corvettes  —  ditto  transports  —  de- 
stroying or  taking  all  four  —  except  some  of 
the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca — and 
an  unarmed  vessel,  with  passengers,  chased 
into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cephas 
Ionia.  The  Oreeks  nad  fourteen  sail,  the 
Turks /mr  —  but  the  odds  don't  matter — 
the  victory  will  make  a  very  good  pujg\  and 
be  of  some  advantage  besides.  I  expect 
momentarily  advices  from  Prince  Mavrocor- 
dato,  who  is  on  board,  and  has  ( I  understand) 
despatches  from  the  Legislative  for  me  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  after  paying  the 
squadran,  (for  which  I  have  prepared,  and 
am  preparmg,)  I  shall  probably  join  hun  at 
sea  or  on  shore. 

**  I  add  the  above  communication  to  my 
letter  by  Col.  Napier,  who  will  inform  the 
Committee  of  every  thing  in  detail  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can  do. 

"  The  mathematical,  medical,  and  musical 
preparations  of  the  Committee  have  arrived, 
and  in  good  condition,  abating  some  damage 
from  wet,  and  some  ditto  from  a  portion  of 
the  letter-press  being  spilt  in  landing  —  (I 
ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  press  —  but 
forgot  it  a  moment — excuse  tne  same)  — 
they  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  till  we 
have  an  engineer  and  a  trumpeter  (we  have 
chirurgeons  already)  mere  *  pearls  to  swine,' 
as  the  Greeks  are  quite  ignorant  of  mathe- 
matics, and  have  a  bad  ear  n>r  our  music.  The 
maps,  &c.  I  will  put  into  use  for  them,  and 
take  care  that  all  (with  proper  caution)  are 
turned  to  the  intended  uses  of  the  Com- 
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mtttee  —  bat  I  refer  you  to  Goloiiel  _ 
who  will  tell  you,  thst  much  of  your  _ 

valuable  supplies  should   be    removed    

pro(>er  persons  arrive  to  adi^it  them  to  actual 
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'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  S^*,  to  be^^fcc. 

•*  P.  8.     Private,  —  I  have  written  to  oar 
friend  Douglas  Kinnaird  on  my  own  matters, 
desiring  him  to  send  me  out  all  the  further 
credits  I  can  command,  —  and  Ihave  a  year's 
income,  and  the  sale  of  a  manor  besides^  he 
tells  me,  before  me,  —  for  till  the  GmAaget 
their  Loan,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  have  to 
stand  partly  paymaster — as  &r  as  I  am  'good 
upon  CAostge,'  that  is  to  say.     I  pray  you  to 
repeat  as  much  to  Mm^  and  say  that  I  must 
in  the  interim  draw  on  Messrs.  Ransom  most 
formidably.     To  sav  the  truth,    I  do  not 
grudge  it  now  the  fellows  have  b^n  to  Bgkt 
again  —  and  still  more  welcome  shall  they 
be  if  they  will  go  on.    But  they  have  ha^ 
or  are  to  have,  some  four  thousand  pounds 
(besides  some  private  extraordinan^  lor 
widows,  orphans,  refugees,  and  rascals  of  all 
descriptions,)  of  mine  at  one  *  swoop  ; '  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  the  next  will  be  at  least 
as  much  more.     And  how  can  I  refuse  it  if 
they  toitf  fight?— and  especially  if  I  should 
happen  ever  to  be  in  tbeir  omipany?     I 
therefore  request  and  require  that  you  should 
apprise  my  trusty  and  trust-worthy  trustee 
and  banker,  and  crown  and  sheets-anchor, 
Douglas  Kinnaird  the  Honourable,  that  he 
prepare  all  monies  of  mine,  including  the  pur- 
chase money  of  Rochdale  manor  and  m^ 
income  for  the  year  ensuing,  a.  d.  1884^  to 
answer,  or  anticipate,  any  orders  or  drafts  of 
mine  for  the  good  cause,  in  good  and  lawful 
money  of  Great  Britain,  au:.&c.     May  ywi 
live  a  thousand  years !  which  is  nine  hundied 
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and  ninety-nine  longer  than  the   fipyniffh 
Cortes*  Constitution.^ 


TO   THB   HON.  DOUGLAS 
K1MNAIR0. 

I8S. 


Lbttsb  fiSl. 

**  Cephabmla, 

**  I  shaU  be  as  saving  of  my  purse  and  per- 
son as  you  recommend  ;  but  you  know  that 
it  as  wdU  to  be  in  readiness  with  one  or  both 
in  the  event  of  either  being  required. 

"  I  presume  that  some  agreement  has  been 
concluded  with  Mr.  Murray  about  •  Werner.' 
Although  the  copyright  should  only  be  worth 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  I  will  tell  you 
what  can  be  done  with  them.  For  three 
hundred  pounds  I  can  maintain  in  Oreece, 
at  more  than  the  fitUest  pay  of  the  Provi- 
sionalGovemment,  rations  included,  one  hun- 
dred armed  men  for  three  months.     You  may 
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judge  of  this  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  four 
thousand  pounds  advanced  by  me  to  the 
Greeks  is  likely  to  set  a  fleet  and  an  army  in 
motion  for  some  months. 

"  A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  from  the 
squadron  to  convey  me  to  Missolonghi, 
wiiere  Mavrocordato  now  is,  and  has  as- 
sumed the  command,  so  that  I  expect  to 
embaik  immediately.  Still  address,  how- 
ever, to  Cephalonia,  through  Messrs.  Welch 
and  Barrv  of  Genoa,  as  usual ;  and  get  to- 
gether all  the  means  and  credit  of  mine  you 
can,  to  face  the  war  establishment,  for  it  b 
*  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  and  I  must 
do  all  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

"  I  have  been  labouring  to  reconcile  these 
parties,  and  there  is  now  some  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding. Their  public  affhirs  go  on  welL 
The  'nu'ks  have  retreated  from  Acamania 
without  a  battle,  after  a  few  fruitless  attempts 
on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and  the 
Greeks  have  gained  a  battle  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  squadron  here,  too,  has  taken 
a  Turkish  corvette  with  some  money  and  a 
cargo.  In  sh6rt,  if  they  can  obtain  a  Loan, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  matters  will  assume  and 
preserve  a  steady  and  favourable  aspect  for 
their  independence. 

**  In  the  mean  time  I  stand  paymaster,  and 
what  not ;  and  lucky  it  is  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  country, 
the  resources  even  of  an  individual  can  be 
of  a  partial  and  temporary  service. 

^  Colonel  Stanhope  is  at  Missolonghi. 
Probably  we  shall  attempt  Patras  next.  The 
Suliotes,  who  are  friends  of  mine,  seem  anx- 
ious to  have  me  with  them,  and  so  is  Mavro- 
cordato. If  I  can  but  succeed  in  reconciling 
the  two  parties  (and  I  have  left  no  stone 
unturned),  it  will  be  something  ;  and  if  not, 
we  must  go  over  to  the  Morea  with  the  West- 
ern Greeks  —  who  are  the  bravest,  and  at 
present  the  strongest,  having  beaten  back  the 
Turks  —  and  try  the  efiect  of  a  little  pkyiioal 
advice,  should  they  persist  in  rejecting  moral 
persuasion. 

**  Once  more  recommending  to  you  the 
reinforcement  of  my  strong  box  and  credit 
from  all  la?rfiil  sources  and  resources  of  mine 
to  their  practicable  extent  —  for,  after  all, 
it  is  better  playing  at  nations  than  gaming  at 
Almack's  or  Newmarket  •— and  requesting 
you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can, 

'*  I  remain  ever,  &c. 

-  N.  Byron." 
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The  squadron,  so  long  looked  for,  having 
made  its  appearance  at  last  in  the  waters 
of  Missolonghi,  and  Mavrocordato,  the  only 
l«uler  of  the  cause  worthy  the  name  of  states- 
man, having  been  appointed,  with  full  powers, 
to  organise  Western  Greece,  the  fit  moment 
for  Lord  Byron's  presence  on  the  scene  of 
action  seem^  to  have  arrived.  The  anxiety, 
indeed,  with  which  he  was  expected  at  Mis- 
solonghi was  intense,  and  can  be  best  judged 
irom  the  impatient  language  of  the  letters 
written  to  hasten  him.  "  I  need  not  tell  you, 
my  Lord,"  says  Mavrocordato,  **  how  much 
I  long  for  your  arrival,  to  what  a  pitch  your 
presence  is  desired  by  everv  body,  or  wnat  a 
prosperous  direction  it  will  give  to  all  our 
affairs.  Your  counsels  will  be  listened  to 
like  oracles."  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  the 
same  urgency,  writes  from  Missolonghi,  — 
*•  The  Greek  ship  sent  for  your  Lordship  has 
returned  ;  your  arrival  was  anticipated,  and 
the  disappointment  has  been  great  indeed. 
The  prince  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  the  ad- 
miral looks  gloomy,  and  the  sailors  grumble 
aloud."  He  adds  at  the  end,  "  I  walked 
along  the  streets  this  evening,  and  the  people 
asked  me  after  Lord  Byron  I ! ! "  In  a  letter 
to  the  London  Committee  of  the  same  date. 
Colonel  Stanhope  says,  "  All  are  looking 
forward  to  Lord  Byron's  arrival,  as  they 
would  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah." 

Of  this  anxiety,  no  inconsiderable  part  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  their  great  im- 
patience for  the  possession  of  the  loan  which 
ne  had  promised  them,  and  on  which  they 
wholly  oepended  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet. 
—  "  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  the  Admiral 
(says  die  same  gentleman)  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  perplexity  :  they,  it  seems,  relied  on 
your  loan  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet ;  that 
loan  not  having  been  received,  the  sailors 
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will  depart  immeduitdv.  This  will  be  a  (atal 
event  indeed,  m  it  will  place  Missolonghi  in 
a  state  of  bloduuie  ;  siid  will  prevent  the 
Greek  troops  from  acting  against  the  for- 
tresses of  Nepacto  and  Patras." 

in  the  mean  time  Lord  Byron  was  prepar- 
ing busily  for  his  d«>artiire,  the  postpone- 
ment of  which  latterly  had  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  that  repugnance  to  any 
new  change  of  place  which  Bad  lately  so 
much  grown  upon  him,  and  which  neither 
lore,  as  we  have  seen,  nor  ambition,  could 
entirely  conquer.  There  had  been  also  con- 
siderable pains  taken  by  some  of  his  friends 
at  Argostoli  to  prevent  his  filing  upon  a 
place  of  residence  so  unhealthy  as  Misso- 
longhi ;  and  Mr  Muir,  a  very  able  medical 
officer,  on  whose  talents  he  had  much  de- 
pendence, endeavoured  most  earnestly  to 
dissuade  him  from  such  an  imprudent  step. 
His  mind,  however,  was  made  up, — the 
proximity  of  that  port,  in  some  decree, 
tempting  him,  —  and  having  hired,  for  Lim- 
self  and  suite,  a  light,  fiist-sailing  vessel, 
called  the  Mistico,  with  a  boat  for  part  of 
his  baggage,  and  a  larger  vessel  for  the  re- 
mainder, the  horses,  &c.,  he  was,  on  the  80th 
of  December,  ready  to  sail.  The  wind, 
however,  being  contrary,  he  was  detained 
two  days  longer,  and  in  this  interval  the  fol- 
lowing letters  were  written. 

Ltrrm*  BSi.       TO  MR.  BOWRIMO. 

*•  lObre  M.  tSSS. 

'*  Little  need  be  added  to  the  enclosed, 
which  arrived  this  dav,  except  that  I  embark 
to-morrow  for  Missolonghi.  The  intended 
operations  are  detailed  in  the  annexed  do- 
cuments. I  have  only  to  re(]|uest  that  the 
Committee  will  use  every  exertion  to  forward 
our  views  by  all  its  influence  and  credit. 

'*  I  have  also  to  request  you  pertomUy 
from  myself  to  urge  my  friend  and  trustee, 
Douglas  Kinnaird  (from  whom  I  have  not 
heard  these  four  months  nearly),  to  forward 
to  me  all  the  resources  of  my  oum  we  can 
muster  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  since  it  is  no 
time  to  manager  purscy  or,  perhaps,  person* 
I  have  advanced,  and  am  advancing,  all  that 
I  have  in  hand,  but  I  shall  require  all  that 
can  be  got  together  ;  —  and  (if  Douglas  has 
completed  the  sale  of  Rochdale,  that  and  my 
years  income  for  next  year  oi^t  to  form  a 
good  round  sum,)  —  as  you  may  perceive 
that  there  will  be  little  cash  of  their  own 
amongst  the  Greeks  (unless  they  get  the 
Loan),  it  b  the  more  necessary  that  those 
of  their  friends  who  have  any  should  risk  it. 

"  The  supplies  of  the  (Committee  are,  some, 
useful,  and  all  excellent  in  their  kind ;  but 
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"  I  received  a  letter  fitim  yoo  same  time 
ago.  I  have  been  too  much  employed  lat- 
terly to  write  as  I  could  wish,  and  even  now 
must  write  in  haste. 

"  I  embark  for  Miasolongid  to  join  Mavro- 
cordato  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  state 
of  parties  (but  it  were  a  long  story)  has  kept 
me  here  tul  now ;  but  now  that  Bibvrocor- 
dato  (their  Washington,  or  their  Kosciusko) 
is  employed  again,  I  can  act  with  a  ttife  am- 


oocaaioDally  hardly  praetiaal  enough  in  die 
present  stale  of  Graeoe ;  for  «"*friince;  the 
matbamatical  instruments  are  tfaroirn  Away 
—  none  of  the  Greeks  know  a  pfobleoa  fiom 
a  poker  —  we  must  conquer  first,  and  plan 
afterwards.  The  use  of  the  trumpels*  too, 
ma^  be  doubted,  unless  Constantinople  wa« 
Jencho,  for  the  Hdenists  have  no  ears  for 
bugles,  and  you  must  send  ua  momcYxidy  to 
listen  to  them. 

"  We  will  do  our  best  —  and  I  pn^  yon 
to  stir  your  Eog^ish  hearts  at  honse  to  aaore 
general  exertion ;  for  my  part,  I  wiU  stick 
by  the  cause  while  a  phmk  remains  whicb 
can  be  hontnmibly  clung  to.  If  I  auk  it,  it 
will  be  by  the  Greeks*  conduct,  and  not  the 
Holy  Alhes  or  holier  Mussulmsna  —  but  iet 
us  hope  better  things. 

**  Ever  yours,  N.B. 

"  P.  8. — I  am  happy  to  say  that  Colonel 
Leicester  Stanhope  and  myseu  are  acting  in 
perfect  harmonjr  together  —  he  is  likely  to 
be  of  great  service  both  to  the  cause  and  to 
the  Committee,  and  is  publicly  as  well  as 
personally  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
party  on  every  account.  He  came  up  (as 
they  all  do  who  have  not  been  in  the  country 
before)  with  some  high-flown  notions  of  the 
sixth  form  at  Harrow  or  Eton,  Scc;  but 
Col.  Ni^ier  and  I  set  him  to  rights  on  those 
points,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pre* 
vent  disgust,  or  perhaps  return  ;  but  now 
we  can  set  our  shoidders  soberfy  to  the  woAeel, 
without  quarrelling  with  the  mud  which  may 
clog  it  occasionally. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  Col.  Napier  and 
myself  are  as  decided  for  the  cause  as  any 
German  student  of  them  all ;  but  like  men 
who  have  seen  the  country  and  human  life, 
there  and  elsewhere,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  view  it  in  its  truth,  with  its  defects  as  well 
as  beauties,  —  more  especially  as  success  will 
remove  the  former  graduaUtf,  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  As  much  of  this  letter  as  you 
please  is  for  the  Committee,  the  rest  may  be 
*entre  nous."* 
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I  entry  money  to  (my  the  squadron, 
&c.y  and  I  have  infloence  witn  the  suliotes, 
9Uffposed  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  harmony 
'witn  some  of  the  dissentients ;  —  for  there 
are  plenty  of  differences,  but  tiifing. 

'*  It  is  imagined  that  we  shall  attempt 
either  Patras  or  the  castles  on  the  Straits  ; 
and  it  seems,  by  most  accounts,  that  the 
Greeks,  at  any  rate  the  Suliotes,  who  are 
in  idGnity  with  me  of  '  bread  and  salt,'  — 
expect  that  I  should  march  with  them,  and 

—  be  it  eren  so  I  If  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  ferer,  &tigue«  fiunine,  or  otherwise,  should 
cut  short  the  middle  age  of  a  brother  warbler, 

—  like  Garcilasso  de  ]a  Vega  >,  Kleist  s  Cor- 
ner 3,  JoukoM^y  *  (a  Russian  nightingale — 
see  Bowring*s  Anthology),  or  Thersander, 
or,  —  or  somebody  else —  biit  never  mind  — 
I  pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your  *  smiles 
and  wine.' 

**  I  hare  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph ; 
but  whether  it  does  or  no,  still '  honour 
must  be  minded  as  strictly  as  milk  diet*  I 
trust  to  observe  both. 

"  Ever,  Ac- 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  the  sad,  and  but  too 
true  anticipation  expressed  in  this  letter-— 
the  last  but  one  I  was  ever  to  receive  from 
my  friend.  Before  we  accompany  him  to 
the  closing  scene  of  all  his  toils,  I  shall  here, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  give  a  selection  from 
the  many  characteristic  anecdotes  told  of  him 
while  at  Cephalonia,  where  (to  use  the  words 
of  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter  from  thence 
to  the  Greek  committee,^  he  was  "  beloved 
by  Cephalonians,  by  English,  and  by  Greeks ; 
and  wnere,  approached  as  he  was  familiarly 
by  persons  of  all  dasses  and  countries,  not 
an  action,  not  a  word  is  recorded  of  him  that 
does  not  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the 
benevolence  and  soundness  of  his  views,  his 
ever  ready  but  discriminating  generosity,  and 


1  [GorcOaModela  Yeg^  the  **  prince  of  Spanish  poeto/' 
was  bom  of  a  noble  fuailj  at  Toledo  InlSOS.  After  lerring 
with  (Httinctlon  In  Gennany,  Africa,  and  ProTence,  be 
wu  killed,  in  1686,  by  a  itone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which 
fell  upon  tab  hewl  aa  be  was  leading  on  hla  battalion. 
Re  died  at  the  early  ^e  of  thtrty-tbree.] 

>  [Kleiit  loit  bis  leg  In  fighting  against  the  Russians  at 
the  battle  of  KtmnersdorlT,  and  died  in  August  1769.  He 
conposod  servral  popniar  war  songs*] 

*  [Komer,  celebrated  for  the  spirited  poems  which  be 
composed  during  the  campaign  against  Napoleon  In  1813* 
wu  bora  in  1791,  and  fell  In  the  field  of  battle,  August  86. 
1818.  An  boor  before  bis  death  he  hwi  finished  hit 
flnooos  Addfess  to  bis  Sword,  and  read  it  to  bU  commdaa. 
Thirty-4wo  of  bis  war  songs  have  been  publisbed  by 
bis  fiitber  {  and  some  of  them  bare  been  set  to  music  by 
Weber.] 


the  clear  insight,  at  once  minute  and  com- 
prehensive, which  he  had  acquired  into  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  people  and  the 
cause  he  came  to  serve.  "  Of  afi  those  who 
came  to  help  the  Greeks,"  says  Colonel  Na- 
pier, (a  person  himself  the  most  qualified  to 
judge,  as  well  from  long  local  knowledge,  as 
from  the  acute,  straightforward  cast  of  his 
own  mind,)  **  I  never  knew  one,  except  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Gordon,  that  seemed  to  have 
justly  estimated  their  character.  All  came 
expecting  to  find  the  Peloponnesus  filled 
with  Plutarch's  men,  and  all  returned  tbink« 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  Newgate  more  moraL 
Lord  Bvron  judged  them  fairly :  he  knew 
that  halMvihsed  men  are  full  of  vices,  and 
that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  eman* 
dpated  slaves.  He,  therefore,  proceeded, 
bndle  in  hand,  not  thinking  them  good,  but 
hoping  to  make  them  better."  ^ 

In  speaking  of  the  fooHsh  charge  of  ava- 
rice brought  against  Lord  Byron  by  some 
who  resented  thus  his  not  suffering  them 
to  impose  on  his  generosity,  Colond  Napier 
savs,  **  I  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  it 
while  he  was  here.  I  saw  onlv  a  judidoua 
generosity  in  all  that  he  did.  fie  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  rolled,  but  he  pve  pro- 
fusely where  he  thought  he  was  douig  good. 
It  was,  indeed,  because  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  fieeced^  that  he  was  called 
stingy  by  those  who  are  alwavs  bent  upon 
giving  money  fi^m  anv  purses  but  their  own. 
Lord  Byron  had  no  idea  of  this ;  and  would 
turn  sharply  and  unexpectedly  on  those  who 
thought  their  game  sure.  He  gave  a  vast 
deal  of  money  to  the  Gredu  in  various 
ways." 

Among  the  objects  of  his  bountv  in  this 
way  were  many  poor  refugee  Greeks  from 
the  Continent  and  the  Isles.  He  not  only 
relieved  their  present  distresses,  but  allotted 
a  certain  sum  monthly  to  the  most  destitute. 
"  A  list  of  these  poor  pensioners,"  says  Dr. 


4  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  living  poets  of 
Russia,  who  fought  at  Borodino,  and  has  commemorated 
that  battle  in  a  poem  of  much  celebrity  among  his  coun- 
trymen. [He  wrote  his  **  Minstrel  In  the  Russian  Camp,'* 
jQst  before  the  battleoo  the  TamUoa.  Kataistow,  Me  com- 
panion In  anna,  and  a  young  Russian  poet  el  oonstdorable 
talents,  was  killed  at  the  botUe  of  Borodino.] 

B  A  similar  tribute  wni  paid  to  him  by  Comit  Dellade- 
cfaaoa.  a  gentleman  of  some  Utemry  aequirements,  of  whom 
be  saw  a  good  deal  at  Cepbakmia,  and  to  whom  he  waa 
attracted  by  that  sympathy  which  ncrer  ialled  to  indlne 
him  towards  those  who  laboured,  like  himself,  under  any 
personal  defects.  '*  Of  nil  the  men,**  said  this  gentleman, 
■*  whom  I  bare  bad  an  opportunity  of  conreriingwith,  on 
the  means  of  estatdlsUng  the  taadependenee  of  Greece,  and 
regenerating  the  character  of  the  natlTes,  Lord  Byron 
^pears  to  entertain  the  most  enlightened  and  correet 
views." 
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Kennedy,  **  wm  |^Ten  rae  1>y  the  nephew  of 
ProiMor  BMnbw." 

One  of  the  instencea  mentioned  of  his  hu- 
manity while  at  Cephalonia  will  show  how 
prompt  he  was  at  the  call  of  that  feeling, 
and  now  unworthy,  aometimea,  were  the 
objectt  of  it.  A  party  of  workmen  em- 
ployed upon  one  of  thoee  fine  roads  pro- 
jected by  Colonel  Napier  baring  impnidoitly 
eicavated  a  high  bank,  the  eaith  fell  ui«  and 
overwhelmed  nearly  a  doien  persona  ;  the 
news  of  which  accident  instantly  reaching 
Metaxata,  Lord  Byron  despatched  his  phy-> 
sician  Bruno  to  the  spot,  and  followed  with 
Count  Oamba,  as  soon  as  their  horses  could 
be  saddled.  The^  found  a  crowd  of  women 
and  children  wailmg  round  the  ruins  ;  while 
the  workmen,  who  had  just  dug  out  three 
or  four  of  their  maimed  companions,  stood 
resting  themselves  unconcernedly,  as  if  no- 
thing more  was  recjuired  of  them ;  and  to 
Lord  Byron's  enquuy  whether  there  were 
not  still  some  other  persons  below  the  earth, 
answered  coolly  that  *'  they  did  not  know, 
but  believed  that  there  were."  Enraged  at 
this  brutal  indifference,  he  spraiw  from  his 
horse,  and  seising  a  spade  himself;  began  to 
dig  with  all  his  strength  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  being  threatened  with  th^  horsewhip 
that  any  S  the  peasants  could  be  brought 
to  follow  his  example.  **  I  was  not  present 
at  this  scene  mysel(**  says  Colonel  Napier, 
in  the  Notices  with  whioi  he  has  fevoured 
me,  **  but  was  told  that  Lord  Byron's  atten- 
tion seemed  quite  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
the  faces  and  gesticulations  of  those  whose 
friends  were  missing.  The  sorrow  of  the 
Greeks  is,  in  appearance,  very  frantic,  and 
they  shridc  and  howl,  as  in  Ireland. 

it  was  in  alluding  to  the  above  incident 
that  the  noble  poet  is  stated  to  have  said 
that  he  had  come  out  to  the  Islands  preju- 
diced aninst  Sir  T.  Maitland's  flovernment 
of  the  Greeks :  "  but,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
now  changed  mj  opinion.  They  are  such 
barbarians,  that  tf  I  had  the  government  of 
them,  I  would  pave  these  very  roads  with 
them." 

While  residing  at  Metaxata,  he  received  an 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  daughter  Ada, 
which  "  made  him  anxious  and  melancholy 
([sa^s  Count  Gamba)  for  several  days."  Her 
indisposition  he  understood  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  ;  and  on  his  remarking  to  Dr.  Kennedy, 
as  curious,  that  it  was  a  compUdnt  to  which 
he  himself  was  subject,  the  physician  replied, 
that  he  should  have  been  inclined  to  infer 
so,  not  only  from  his  habits  of  intense  and 
irregular  study,  but  from  the  present  state  of 
his  eyes, — the  right  eye  appealing  to  be  in- 


1 
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flamed.  I  have  mentioned  this  latter 
cumstance  as  perhaps  jnsti^ing  the  infer- 
ence thai  there  was  m  Lord  Byroa'a  atsite  of 
health  at  this  moment  a  prediiyosition  to  the 
complaint  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  To 
Dr.  Kennedy  he  spoke  frequently  of  hia  wife 
and  daughter,  expressing  the  atrot^geat  a^ 
fection  for  the  latter,  and  respect  towards 
the  former;  and  while  declaring  as  naual  his 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  scp»- 
ration,  professing  himself  fully  diyoaed  to 
welcome  anpr  prospect  of  reconcilement. 

The  anxiety  with  which,  at  ^i  pcvioda  of 
his  life,  but  particulari^  at  the  preeent,  he 
soiuht  to  repel  the  notion  that,  exoe|>t  when 
undsr  the  actual  inspiration  of  wntinfc  he 
was  at  all  influenced  by  poetical  asaoctations, 
very  frequentlv  displayed  itsdf.  **  You  must 
have  ben  hignly  gratified  (said  •  gentleman 
to  him)  by  the  classical  remains  and  recol- 
lections which  you  met  with  in  your  visit  to 
Ithaca."  —  '*  You  quite  mistake  me,"  an- 
swered Lord  Byron — "  I  have  no  ooetical 
humbug  about  me ;  I  am  too  old  for  that. 
Ideas  of  that  sort  are  confined  to  ihyme.* 

For  the  two  days  durinc  which  he  was 
delaved  by  contrary  winds,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  house  of  Mr.Hancock,  his  bank- 
er, and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  company  with  the  English  authorities  of 
the  IslaixL  At  length  the  wind  becoming 
frdr,  he  prepared  to  embark.  **  I  called  i^kmi 
him  to  take  leave,"  says  Dr.  Kennedy,  "  and 
found  him  alone,  reading  Quentin  Diirward. 
He  was,  as  usual,  in  goml  spuits.**  In afew 
hours  after  the  party  set  sau, — Lord  Byron 
himself  on  board  the  Mistico,  and  Count 
Gamba,  with  the  horses  and  heavv  bi^j^ge, 
in  the  larger  vessel,  or  Bombarda.  After 
touching  at  Zante,  for  the  purpose  of  some 
pecuniaiy  arrangements  with  Mr.  BarC  end 
taking  on  board  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  specie,  they,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th, 
proceeded  towards  Missoloq^ni.  Their  last 
accounts  from  that  place  having  represented 
the  Turkish  fleet  as  still  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  thero  appeared  not  the  sU^^test 
pounds  for  apprehending  any  interruption 
in  their  passage.  Besides,  knowing  that  the 
Greek  squadron  was  now  at  anchorage  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf^  they  had  little  doubt 
of  soon  fJEdling  in  with  some  fiiendly  vessel, 
either  m  search,  or  waiting  for  them. 

"  We  sailed  together,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
in  a  highly  picturesque  and  affecting  passage, 
**  till  after  ten  at  night ;  the  wind  myourable 
—  a  clear  sky,  the  air  fresh  but  not  sharp. 
Our  sailors  sans  alternately  patriotic  songs, 
monotonous  indeed,  but  to  persons  in  our 
situation  extremely  touching,  and  we  took 
part  in  them.  We  were  all,  but  Lord  Byron 
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particnlariy,  in  excellent  spirits.  TheMistico 
sailed  the  fastest.    When  the  waves  divided 
lis,  and  our  voices  could  no  longer  reach 
each  other,  we  made  signals  by  firing  pistols 
and  carbines  — '  To-morrow  we    meet  at 
Missolonghi — to-morrow.'     Thus,  full  of 
confidence  and  spirits,  we  suled  along.    At 
twehre  we  were  out  of  sight  of  each  other." 
In  waiting  for  the  oUier  vessel,  having 
more  than  once  shortened  sail  for  that  pur* 
pose,  the  party  on  board  the  Mistico  were 
upon  the  point  of  bein^  surprised  into  an 
enconnter  which  mkht,  m  a  moment,  have 
changed  the  future  fortunes  of  Lord  Byron. 
Two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak,  while 
steerins  towards  Missolonghi,  they  found 
themselves  close  under  the  stem  of  a  larae 
vessel,  which  they  at  first  took  to  be  Gredc, 
but  which,  when  within  pistol  shot,  they 
discovered  to  be  a  Turkish  frigate.  By  good 
fortune,  they  were  themselves,  as  it  appears, 
mistaken  for  a  Greek  brdlot  by  the  Turks, 
who  therefore  feared  to  fire,  but  with  loud 
shouts  jfirequently  hailed  them,  while  those 
on  board  Lord  Bvron's  vessel  maintained  the 
most  profound  silence ;  and  even  the  dogs 
(as  I  nave  heard  his  Lordship's  valet  men- 
tion), though  they  had  never  ceased  to  bark 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  did  not  utter, 
while  within  reach  of  the  Turkish  fngate,  a 
sound ; —  a  no  less  lucky  than  a  curious 
accident,  as,  fix>m  the  information  the  Turks 
had  received  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
Lordship's  departure  from  Zante,  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  at  that  moment,  would  have  been 
almost  certain  to  betray  him.     Under  the 
favour  of  these  circumstances,  and  the  dark- 
ness, they  were  enabled  to  bear  away  without 
further  molestation,  and  took  shelter  among 
the  Scrofes,  a  cluster  of  rocks  but  a  few 
hours'  sail  from  Missolonghi.     From  this 
place  the  following  letter,  remarkable,  con- 
sidering his  situation  at  the  moment,  for  the 
light,  careless  tone  that  pervades  it,  was 
despatched  to  Colonel  Stanhope. 


6S4. 

TOTHEHONOURABLB  COLONEL  STANHOPE. 

**  Scrofer  (or lonM  such  iiame),oa botrd  a 
CepluOonloto  Mistieo.  Dec.  81.  ISSS. 

"  My  dear  Stanhope, 

"  We  are  just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part 
of  my  people  and  I,  with  some  things,  &c., 
and  which  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  s^cify 
in  a  letter  (which  has  a  risk  of  being  mter- 
cepted,  perhaps)  ;  —  but  Oamba,  and  my 
horses,  ne^,  steward,  and  the  press,  and  all 
the  Committee  things,  also  some  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  of  mine,  (but  never  mind,  we 
have  more  left,  do  you  understand?)  are 


taken  by  the'Turidsh  firigates,  and  my  party 
and  myself,  in  another  boat,  have  had  a  nar- 
row escape  last  night,  (being  close  under 
their  stem  and  hailed,  but  we  would  not  an- 
swer, and  bore  away,)  as  well  as  this  mom> 
ing.  Here  we  are,  with  the  sun  and  clearing 
weather,  within  a  prettj^  little  port  enough  ; 
but  whether  our  Turkish  friends  may  not 
send  in  their  boats  and  take  us  out  (for  we 
have  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and  some 
pistols,  and,  I  suspect,  not  more  than  four 
fighting  people  on  boani,)  is  another  question, 
espedauy  it  we  remain  long  here,  since  we 
are  blocked  out  of  Missoloi^hi  by  the  direct 
entrance. 

'*  You  had  better  send  my  firiend  George 
Drake  (Draco),  and  a  body  of  Suliotes,  to 
escort  us  by  land  or  by  the  canals,  with  all 
convenient  speed.  Gamba  and  our  Bombard 
are  taken  into  Patras,  I  suppose ;  and  we 
must  take  a  turn  at  the  Turks  to  get  them 
out :  but  where  the  devil  is  the  fleet  gone  ? 
—  the  Greek,  I  mean  ;  leaving  us  to  get  in 
without  the  least  intimation  to  take  heed 
that  the  Moslems  were  out  again. 

'*  Make  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and 
say  that  I  am  here  at  his  disposal.  I  am 
uneasy  at  being  here :  not  so  much  on  my 
own  account  as  on  that  of  a  Gredk  boy 
with  me,  for  you  know  what  his  fiate  would 
be  ;  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  mvsdf  too,  than  have  him  taken  out  by 
those  barbarians.    We  are  all  very  well. 

«  N.  B. 

*'  The  Bombard  was  twelve  mfles  out  when 
taken ;  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  us  (if 
taken  she  actually  be,  for  it  is  not  certain)  ; 
and  we  had  to  escape  firom  another  vessel 
that  stood  right  between  us  and  the  port." 

Finding  that  his  position  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Scrofes  would  be  unteniS)le  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  by  armed  boats,  he  thought 
it  right  to  venture  out  again,  and  making  dl 
sail,  got  safe  to  Dragomestri,  a  small  sea* 
port  town  on  the  coast  of  Acamania  ;  from 
whence  the  annexed  letters  to  two  of  the 
most  valued  of  his  Cephalonian  fiiends  were 
written. 
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**  Dragomettri,  January  2. 1691 

"  My  dear  Muir, 

•*  I  wish  you  manv  returns  of  the  sea- 
son, and  happiness  therewithal.  Gamba 
and  the  Bombard  (there  is  a  strong  reason 
to  believe)  are  carried  into  Patras  by  a 
Turkish  firigate,  which  we  saw  chase  them 
at  dawn  on  the  3lst :  we  had  been  close 
under  tlie  stem  in  the  night,  believing  her 
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dB  wuuB  pHtoi  laoCy  ttkd  mljr 
by  a  nirade  of  all  the  Saints  (our 
wjtK  mmI  tnily  I  hb  of  bk  opniioii, 
diOQki  never  have  got  away  ofoor- 
ThcT  were  MmlaM  their  cotMort 
with  fighta»  and  )md  hImh^— »<Ki  the  ahip 
bctwein  decks,  and  were  ahoating  fike  a  nob ; 
^bot  then  wh/  did  they  not  fire?  FohsfM 
they  took  m  for  aOrrek  brOlot,  and  were 
afrndolkindGngnB— they  hnd  no  colonn 
iyiqg  even  at  dawn  nor  after. 

**  At  daybreak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast, 
bnt  the  wnd  onfiivoareUe  fiar  Mr  port: — a 
large  vcMel  with  the  wind  in  her  frvoor 
studing  between ui  and  the  OttU^and  snother 
inehaaeof  the  Baasbaid  aboot  twelve  miles 
oC  or  so.  Soon  after  they  stood  (i.  r.  the 
Bombard  and  fiigate)  apparently  towards 
PMias»anda  Zanidote  boat  amkmg  signab 
to  us  from  the  shore  to  get  away.  Away 
we  went  before  the  wind,  and  ran  into  a 
creek  csUed  8cfofes»  I  beheve,  where  I  landed 
Luke*  and  another  (as  Luke's  Kie  wss  in 
most  dangerX  ^f^  9omic  money  for  them- 
selves, and  a  letter  for  Stanhope,  and  sent 
them  up  the  oottntnr  to  Missoloiighi,  where 
they  would  be  in  santy,  as  the  phice  where 
we  were  could  be  simiiled  by  armed  boats 
in  a  moment,  and  Gamba  bad  all  our  arms 
except  two  carbines,  a  fowliog-piece,  and 
sonm  pistols. 

*  In  len  than  an  hour  the  yeaad  in  chase 
neaied  us,  and  we  dashed  out  i^gain,  and 
showing  our  stern  (our  boot  nils  very  well), 
got  in  before  night  to  Draffomestri,  where 
we  now  are.  But  where  is  Uie  QnA  fleet? 
I  don't  know — do  you?  I  told  our  master 
of  the  boat  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  the 
two  lanre  vessels  (there  were  none  dse  in 
sight)  Greeks.  But  he  answered,  'They 
are  too  large — vhy  don't  they  show  thev 
colours?*  and  his  account  was  confirmed, 
be  it  true  or  fidse^  by  several  boats  which  we 
met  or  passed,  as  we  could  not  at  any  rate 
have  got  in  whh  that  wind  without  beating 
about  for  a  loQg  time ;  and  as  there  wss 
much  propettv,  and  some  lives  to  risk  (the 
boy's  ca^tedally)  without  any  means  of  de- 
fence, it  was  necessary  to  let  our  boatmen 
have  their  own  way. 

"  I  de^Nitched  yesterday  another  messen- 
ger to  Misaolonghi  for  an  escort,  but  we  have 
yet  no  answer.  We  are  here  (those  of  my 
boat)  for  the  fifth  day  without  taking  our 
clothes  off^  and  sleeping  on  deck  in  tHH  wea- 

1  A  €9raek  ytwth  whom  ha  had  brooght  with  hfaa.  In 
faif  suile,  fttgca  Gephalooia. 

*  Count  I>elladacioim,  to  whom  ha  gf  TCf  this  nama,  hi 
oooaaquance  of  a  habit  which  that  gentlaman  hadof  ndng 
th«  phraae  **  hi  ultima  analisa,**  frequently  In  oonrena* 
tlon. 


Ci: 


there,  bnt  are  aB  very  well,  and  in  good 
rits.  It  as  to  be  supposed  that  the  GovcmoMBt 
win  send,  for  thev  own  sakes,  am  eaoovt,  m 
I  hsnre  16,000  dollars  on  board,  the  neater 
part  for  their  serviccL  I  had  (beaidca  per- 
sonal  property  to  the  amount  of  about  5000 
more)  8000  dollars  in  specie  of  my  owi^ 
without  reckoning  the  Coaunittee'a  stores; 
80  that  the  Turks  will  have  a  good  thk^  of 
it»  if  the  priae  be  good. 

"  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gamba,  Ac, 
bnt  the  rest  we  can  make  up  i^sain;  ao  tell 
Hanmck  to  set  my  biUs  into  cash  aa  soon  m 
poenble,  and  Coipalegno  to  prqnre  the  re- 
BMinder  of  my  credit  with  Measn.  Wdib  to 
be  turned  into  "»*««"*•  I  shall  remaaL  _ 
unless  srnnrthing  eztraordinary  ocoivsv 
Blavrocoffdato  soads,  and  then  go  oB,and  act 
according  to  drcumstsnces.  My  re^Mactfc  to 
the  two  colonels,  and  remembrances  to  all 
friends.  TcU  *C/ttiMaii»dbe'«  that  his  fiiend 
Raidi  did  not  make  his  appearance  with  the 
brig^  though  I  think  that  he  nqght  as  well 
have  spoken  with  us  ia  or  qf  Zante,  to  give 
us  a  gentle  hint  of  what  we  had  to  expect. 
**  Yoms  ever  allrrfionately,         N .  B. 

"  P.  S. — Excuse  my  scrawl  on  account 
of  the  pen  and  the  firosty  mofnii^  at  day- 
break. 1  write  in  haste,  a  boat  starting  for 
Kahuno.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  de- 
tention of  the  Bombard  (if  she  be  detained, 
for  I  cannot  swear  to  it, and  lean  onfy  judge 
from  appearances,  and  what  all  these  ifSlows 
say.)  be  an  ai&ir  of  the  Government,  and 
neutrafity,  and  &c — but  ske  wot  stepped  mi 
iemti  twdre  miles  distant  fix>m  any  port,  and 
had  all  her  papers  regular  from  zimie  for 
Xalamo  and  we  mlto.  I  did  not  land  at  Zant^ 
being  anxious  to  lose  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible; but  Sir  F.S.  came  off  to  invite  me,  6ic^ 
and  every  body  was  as  kmd  as  could  be, 
even  in  Cephalonia." 

Lctrb  9K.       TO  MS.  C.  BANCOCK. 

"  DrasmneHil.  JaBaaty  1.  iSM. 

"Dear  Sir' Ancock,') 

"  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Muir  and  every 
body  dse.  I  have  still  the  16,000  doOars 
with  me,  the  rest  were  on  board  the  Bcm>- 
barda.  Here  we  are — the  Bombarda  taken, 
or  at  least  missii^  with  all  the  Committee 
stores,  my  friend  Gamba,  the  horses,  negro, 
bulldog,  steward,  and  domestics,  with  all 
our  implements  of  peace  and  war,  also  8000 


*  This  letter  Is,  man  pntpnlf,  a 
which  Dr.  Bruno  had,  bf  lata  ordara, 
cock,  with  MNna  partlcolara  of  their 
Dodtor  harfng  bc^un  hiM  letter, 
cock,*'  Lord  Bjrron  thus  parodlaa  Ui 
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;  and  the 
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dollars ;  but  whether  she  will  be  lawful  prize 
or  no,  is  for  the  decision  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Seven  Islands.  I  have  written  to  Dr. 
Muir,  by  way  of  Kalamo,  with  all  particulars. 
We  are  in  good  condition  ;  and  what  with 
wind  and  weather,  and  being  hunted  or  so, 
little  sleeping  on  deck,  &c.  are  in  tolerable 
seasoning  for  the  country  and  circumstances. 
But  I  foresee  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
lor  all  the  cash  I  can  muster  at  Zante  and 
elsewhere.  Mr.  BaHf  gave  us  8000  and  odd 
dollars;  so  there  is  still  a  balance  in  my 
fevour.  We  ore  not  quite  certain  that  the 
ressels  were  Turkish  which  chased;  but 
there  is  strong  presumption  that  they  were, 
and  no  news  to  the  contrary.  At  Zante, 
every  body,  from  the  Resident  downwards, 
were  as  und  as  could  be,  especially  your 
worthy  and  courteous  partner. 

**  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
and  we  may  yet  do  well.  I  disembarked  the 
boy  and  another  Greek,  who  were  in  most 
terrible  alarm  —  the  boy,  at  least,  from  the 
Morea  —  on  shore  near  Anatoliko,  I  believe, 
which  put  them  in  safetv ;  and,  as  for  me 
and  mine,  we  must  stick  bv  our  goods. 

**  I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  will  only 
be  temporary.  As  for  the  effects  and  monies, 
if  we  have  them,  —  well ;  if  otherwise,  pa^ 
tience.  I  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  and 
all  our  friends  the  same. 

"  Yours,  &.• 

During  these  adventures  of  Lord  Byron, 
Count  Gbmba,  having  been  brought  to  bv  the 
Turkish  frigate,  had  been  carried,  with  his 
valuable  chaige,  into  Patras,  where  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  stationed. 
Here,  after  an  interview  with  the  Pacha,  by 
whom  he  was  treated,  during  his  detention, 
most  courteously,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
procure  the  release  of  his  vessel  and  freij^ht ; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  reached  Misso- 
longhL  To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found 
that  Lord  Bvron  had  not  yet  arrived ;  for,— 
as  if  every  thing  connected  with  this  short 
voyage  were  doomed  to  deepen  whatever  ill 
bodings  there  were  already  in  his  mind, — on 
his  Lordship's  departure  from  Dragomestri, 
a  violent  gale  ot  wind  had  come  on ;  his 
vessel  was  twice  driven  on  the  rocks  in  the 
passage  of  the  Scrofes,  and,  from  the  ioFce  of 
the  wind,  and  the  captain's  ignorance  of 
those  shoals,  the  danger  was  by  all  on  board 
considered  to  be  most  serious.  "On  the 
second  time  of  striking,*'  says  Count  Gamba, 
"the  sailors,  losing  ul  hope  of  saving  the 
vessel,  began  to  think  of  tneir  own  safety. 
But  Lord  Byron  persuaded  them  to  remain ; 
and  by  his  firmness,  and '  no  small  share  of 
nautical  skill,  got  them  out  of  danger,  and 
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thus  saved  the  vessel  and  several  lives,  with 
25,000  dollars,  the  greater  part  in  specie." 

The  wind  still  blowing  right  agamst  their 
course  to  Missolonghi,  uiey  again  anchored 
between  two  of  the  numerous  islets  by  which 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  lined  ;  and  here 
Lord  Bvron,  as  well  for  refreshment  as  ab- 
lution, found  himself  tempted  into  an  in- 
dulgence which,  it  is  not  improbable,  may 
have  had  some  share  in  producing  the  frital 
illness  that  followed.  Having  put  off  in  a 
boat  to  a  small  rock  at  some  distance,  he 
sent  back  a  messenger  for  the  nankeen  trow- 
sers  which  he  usui^y  wore  in  bathinff  ;  and, 
though  the  sea  was  rough  and  the  night  cold, 
it  being  then  the  3d  of  January,  swam  back 
to  the  vessel.  "  I  am  frilly  persuaded,"  savs 
his  valet,  in  relating  this  imprudent  freak, 
"  that  it  injured  my  Lord's  health.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  taken  ill  at  the  time,  but  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  da^his  Lordship 
complained  of  a  pain  in  all  his  bones,  which 
continued  more  or  less  till  the  time  of  his 
death." 

Setting  sail  again  next  morning  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  Missolonghi  before  sunset, 
the^  were  stiU  baffled  by  adverse  winds,  and 
arriving  late  at  night  in  the  port,  did  not  land 
till  the  morning  of  the  5th. 

The  solicitude,  in  the  mean  time,  of  all  at 
Missolonghi,  knowing  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
was  out,  and  Lord  Byron  on  his  way,  may 
without  difficulty  be  conceived,  and  is  most 
livelily  depicted  in  a  letter  written  during 
the  suspense  of  that  moment,  by  an  eye- 
witness. **  The  Turkish  fleet,"  says  Colonel 
Stanhope,  "  has  ventured  out,  and  is,  at  this 
moment,  blockading  the  port.  Beyond  these 
again  are  seen  the  Greek  ships,  and  among 
the  rest  the  one  that  was  sent  for  Lord  Byron. 
Whether  he  is  on  board  or  not  is  a  Question. 
You  will  allow  that  this  is  an  eventnil  day." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  he  adds, 
"  Lord  Byron's  servants  have  just  arrived ; 
he  himself  will  be  here  to-morrow.  If  he 
had  not  come,  we  had  need  have  prayed  for 
fair  weather ;  for  both  fleet  and  army  are 
hungry  and  inactive.  Parry  has  not  appear- 
ed. Should  he  also  arrive  to-morrow,  all 
Missolonghi  will  go  mad  with  pleasure." 

The  reception  their  noble  visitor  experi- 
enced on  his  arrival  was  such  as,  from  the 
ardent  eagerness  with  which  he  had  been 
looked  for,  might  be  expected.  The  whole 
population  of  uie  place  crowded  to  the  shore 
to  welcome  him  :  the  ships  anchored  off  the 
fortress  fired  a  salute  as  he  passed  ;  and  all 
the  troops  and  dignitaries  of  the  place,  civil 
and  miUtary,  with  the  Prince  Mavrocordato 
at  their  head,  met  him  on  his  landing,  and 
accompanied  him,  amidst  the  mingled  din  of 
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fcrth  into  rioC  wnd  rrwiit ;  viiile,  M 
to  complete  tbe  cooAt- 
AsKscoi  J  vm  oo  the  poinK  of 
hdd  m  tbe  towvl  for  die  napose  of 
die  fertcs  of  Western  Greece,  and 
to  diB  Beeling  aD  tbe  vud  Boontun  diiefe 
of  die  proTBce,  ripe,  of  coone,  for 
aoo,  were  DOW  ioc^m;  vitb  diek  IbUo 
MaiTocorrftp  hiiwii  If,  die  P^caiiiem  of  die 
intended  Cuugiua,  haid  brou^t  in  his  train 
no  leas  thM  5000  aimed  ■«,  who  were  at 
this  moment  in  the  town.  ID  provided,  too, 
with  either  pay  or  Ibod  bj  the  GoTenmient, 
this  hrgt  nwitarr  mob  were  but  little  less 
discontented  and  desdtute  than  the  sailors ; 
and,  in  short,  in  every  cfirection,  the  entire 
popukdoo  seems  to  hsve  presented  soch  a 
Krmeoting  mass  of  insubonlination  and  dis- 
cord as  was  fiv  more  likdj  to  ptodoce  war- 
five  among  thcmselres  than  with  the  enemy. 
Such  was  the  state  of  aifiJrs  when  Lord 
Byron  arrived  at  Missolonghi;  —  soch  the 
evib  be  had  now  to  encounter,  with  the  for- 
midable consciousness  that  to  him,  and  him 
alone,  all  looked  for  the  removal  of  them. 

>  H«  mcatit  to  lure  taken  the  bof  on  hit  shoulders  omI 
•wan  wlch  bin  to  shore.  This  fret  would  hare  been  but 
•  repetition  of  one  of  hlseerljr  sports  at  Harrow ;  where 


had 
for 


Tefl  Mnir  dmt  Dr. 
fight  on  the 
stnppsng  to  his 
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I  waa  talking  to  a  Greek  bc^  (tke  bro- 
ther of  the  Greek  oris  in  Aiaostoii),  mid 
telling  him  of  the  &ct  thtt  Acre  was  do 
danger  fiir  the  pMneqgers.  whatever  there 
might  be  for  the  vessel,  and  awsjuijig  him 
that  I  could  save  both  him  and  myself  with- 
out diflicnlty  >  /though  he  cani  swimX  •> 
die  water,  thoo^  deqp»  was  not  very  rough, 
—  the  wind  moi  bk»wing  r^  on  diore  (it 
was  a  blunder  of  the  Gredcs  who  mimed 
stays),  — die  Doctor  esdainaed,' Save  Am,  ' 
indeed!  by  G— d!  save av rather — HI  be  , 
first  if  I  can' — apieceof  egotism  which  he  ' 
pronounced  with  such  g'wyhf^tir  simpfichj  • 


it  was  a  Ikvqueot  pracCioe  of  his  tinis  to 
smaller  bofs  on  bis  shonlden,  sad 
the  nrdiln,  dhre  with  him  into  tiw 
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as  to  Bet  all  who  had  leisure  to  hear  him 
laughing  \  and  in  a  minute  after  the  yessel 
drove  off  again  after  striking  twice.  She 
sprung  a  small  leak,  but  nothing  further  hap- 
pened, except  that  the  captain  was  very 
nervous  afterwards. 

*'  To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost 
always,  though  not  contrary ;  slept  on  deck 
in  the  wet  generally  for  seven  or  eight 
nights,  but  never  was  in  better  health  (I 
speak  personally)  —  so  much  so  that  I  actu- 
ally bathed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  instant  in  the  sea  (to  kill 
the  fleas,  and  other,  &c.),  and  was  all  the 
better  for  it.  ^ 

"We  were  recmed  at  Missolonghi  with 
all  kinds  of  kindness  and  honours  ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  fleet  saluting,  &c.  and  the  crowds 
and  different  costumes,  was  really  pictur- 
esque. We  think  of  undertaking  an  expedition 
soon,  and  I  expect  to  be  ordered  with  the 
Suliotes  to  join  the  army. 

"  All  well  at  present.  We  found  Gbunba 
already  arrived,  and  eveiy  thii^  in  good  con- 
dition*   Remember  me  to  all  fnends. 

**  Yours  ever,  N.  B. 

••  P.  S.  —  You  will,  I  hope,  use  every  ex- 
ertion to  realise  the  auets.  For  brides 
what  I  have  already  advanced,  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  the  Suliotes  for  a  year, 
(and  will  accompany  them  either  as  a  Chief, 
or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Gk>- 
yemmentj  besides  sundries.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand Brown's '  leUert  of  credit '  I  neither 
Sftve  nor  ordered  a  letter  of  credit  that  I 
now  of;  and  though  of  course,  if  you  have 
done  it,  I  will  be  responsible,  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  thine,  except  that  I  would 
have  backed  his  buls,  which  you  said  was 
unnecessary.  As  to  ordsrs  —  I  ordered  no- 
thing but  some  red  cloth  and  oUdotks,  both  of 
which  I  am  ready  to  receive ;  but  if  Qamba 
has  exceeded  my  commission,  the  other  ihmgt 
mutt  be  sent  badk,  for  I  cannot  permit  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  nor  wUL  The  servants' 
journey  will  of  course  be  paid  for,  though 
that  is  exorbitant.  As  for  Brown's  letter,  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  more  than  I  have 
said,  and  I  really  cannot  defray  the  charges 
of  half  Greece  and  the  Frank  adventurers 
besides.    Mr.  Barff  must  send  us  some  dollars 


1  In  the  Doctor*t  own  account  this  icena  U  described, 
as  night  bo  oxpoeted,  somewhat  dlflbrentlj :  —  *'  Ma  nel 
di  lot  passaggio  nuurlttimo  una  fregata  Turca  Insegni  U 
di  hd  naTO,  obligandola  di  riooTorarst  dentro  le  Sernfet, 
doTO  per  l*impeto  dei  Tentl  fQ  gettata  sopra  i  scogli :  tutti 
i  marlnari  dell*  equlpaggio  saltarono  a  terra  per  salrare  la 
loro  vita :  Mnord  lolo  col  di  lui  Medico  Dottr.  Bruno 
rimasero  sulla  nave  cbe  ognuno  vedera  colare  a  fondo : 
ma  dopo  qualdie  tempo  non  essendosi  visto  che  cib  arve- 
iiiTa,  le  persone  ih^te  a  terra  resplnsero  la  nare  neU' 


soon,  for  the  expenses  flill  on  me  for  the 
present. 

*<  January  U.  1894. 

"  P.  8.  —  Will  you  tell  Saint  (Jew)  Gero- 
nimo  Corgial^o  that  I  mean  to  draw  for 
the  balance  ofmy  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Co.     I  shall  draw  for  two  thousand 
dollars  (that  being  the  amount,  more  or  less ) ; 
but,  to  facilitate  the  business,  I  shall  maKe 
the  draft  payable  also  at  Messrs.  Ransom 
and  Co.,  Pall-Mall  East,  London.     I  believe 
I  already  showed  you  my  letters,  (but  if  not, 
I  have  them  to  show,)  by  which,  besides  the 
credits  now  realising,  you  will  have  perceived 
that  I  am  not  limited  to  any  particular  amount 
of  credit  with  my  bankers.    The  Honourable 
Douglas,  my  fnend  and  trustee,  is  a  princi- 
pal partner  in  that  house,  and  having  the 
direction  ofmy  aflairs,  is  aware  to  what  ex- 
tent my^  present  resources  may  co,  and  the 
letters  in  question  were  from  hun.     I  can 
merely  sa^,  that  within  the  current  year, 
1824,  besides  the  money  already  advanced 
to  the  Greek  Government,  and  the  credits 
now  in  your  hands  and  your  partner's  (Mr. 
Barff),  which  are  all  from  the  income  of  1823, 
I  have  anticipated  nothing  from  that  of  the 

E resent  year  hitherto.  I  shall  or  ought  to 
ave  at  my  disposition  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  (including  my  income, 
and  the  purchase-monies  of  a  manor  lately 
sold,)  and  perhaps  more,  without  infringing 
on  my  income  for  1825,  and  not  including 
the  remaining  balance  of  1823. 

Yours  ever,  N.  B." 

LBTTBa  838.    TO  MR.  CHARLBS  HAKCOCK. 

**  Missolonghi,  January  17.  1894. 

"I  have  answered,  at  some  lencth, your 
obliging  letter,  and  trust  that  youliave  re- 
ceived my  reply  by  means  of  Mr.  Tindal.  I 
will  also  thank  you  to  remind  Mr.  Tindal 
that  I  would  thank  him  to  furnish  you,  on 
my  account,  with  an  order  of  the  Committee 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  I  advanced 
to  him  on  their  account  through  Signor  Cor- 
gialegno's  agency  at  Zante  on  his  arrival  in 
October,  as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  said  Com- 
mittee should  p^  their  o^oi  expenses.  An 
order  wUl  be  sufficient,  as  the  money  might 
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acque :  ma  H  tempestoso  mare  la  riboatft  una  seconda  rolta 
contro  I  seogli«  ed  allora  si  avera  per  certo  che  la  naTe 
ooir  Ulustre  personaggfo,  anagrande  qoanttti  di  denari,  e 
molti  prestos!  eflbtt!  per  1  Gred  anderebbero  a  fondo. 
TottaTia  Lord  Bjron  noo  si  perturbd  per  nulla ;  aosl 
disse  al  di  lui  medico  che  volera  gettarsi  al  nuoto  onde 
raggimigere  la  splaggia :  *  Kon  abbandouate  la  nave  flnchfe 
abblamo  forse  per  direggcrla:  ailordift  saremo  coperti 
dall*  acque,  allora  gettateri  pure,  che  io  ▼!  salvo.* " 
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IC  Howeter,  a  lictle  docs  go  •  good  wmj^ 
wfaidbitacoaifcrt.  TWGovcrHKolortlie 
Mofce  and  o£Cmdm  hate  wrinca  to  ne 
MV  a  loftlicr  advance  froai  WKfown 
of  80  or  30,000dollari,  to  wludi  1  denor 
for  tiK  present,  (liarinf  undertaken  to  paj 
the  Snliores  as  a  free  ^  and  other  tfam^ 
already,  besides  the  IcMn  which  I  have  ^ 
readr  advanced,)  t31  I  receive  letters  fiom 
fiqgbnd,  which  I  have  resson  to  expect. 

**  When  the  expected  credits  arrive,  I  hope 
that  joa  will  bear  a  hand,  otherwise  I  most 
have  recourse  to  Biaha,  which  will  be  lomg 
time  sod  taking  trouble »  but  I  do  not  wish 
vou  to  do  more  than  is  perfectly  sgreeable  to 
Mr.  Borir  and  to  younoL  I  am  very  well, 
and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
mj  personal  treatment,  or  with  the  posture 
Of  public  alfiurs  —  others  most  mak  for 
themselves.        Yours  ever  and  tnuy,  &c. 

**?.  8. —Respects  to  Colonels  Wri^t 
and  Duffie,  and  the  officers  civil  and  miti- 
tsry }  also  to  my  friends  Muir  and  Stevens 
psnicuku*ly,  and  to  Delladedma.*' 


bead. 

dMncter  wbidi 


>  W«  hmre  bcra  m  ■trikiiif  m 
daeed  of  that  peenUn-  fieatan  of  bli 
iballov  or  maUdant  obMrrers  bare 
•f  arioa,  bat  which  hi  raalitj  was  th«  malt  of  a  •troof 
Maw  of  Joidoe  and  hlraisi,  and  an  todlgiMnr  faBpaUooea 
ml  bahif  itMhttad  or  far-f aarhad  Cdlooal  Suahope,  hi 
rafirriDf  to  tfaa  drrmiwtmaa  mailloaad  abora,  hat  pot 
Lord  ByroB'i  aogry  UtUng  lafpaetfiiff  ft  intlietraa  light. 

**  Ha  wat  cointantly  attafitng  Count  Gamba,  wom- 
tiiiMt,  Indaad,  plajftillf ,  but  mora  oftaa  wUh  tha  Uttereit 
iatira.  for  hariog  pardiated  Ibr  tha  lua  of  bis  finUlf,  wbila 
In  Or9tc9,  aOO  dollars*  worth  of  doth.  This  ha  used  to 
BMiitlon  as  aa  lostaoca  of  tha  Count's  imprudeooe  and  ex- 


Mr. 

(which  I 

IwiBtake 

the 

Iwa  make  the 

of  so  mnch  per  eeat.;  or«  if 

to  be  done;  joa  moat  aeil  the 

»  whole  bw ^ 

I  amyfetdi;  for  I  wooU  rather 
\  be 

tity  of  ^mo,  to  me  _ 
nsctesB.  Why,  I  eooldlttve  maintabied  three 
bundled  men  for  a  wmnth  for  die  snm  in 
wTestcm  Oreece. 

When  the  doo,  and  the  dollars,  and  the 
Bc^iro^  snd  the  horses,  fcfl  mto  die  handsof 
the  Tofks,  I  amuieiced  with  patience;  as  yoo 
smy  have  perumed,  because  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elements  of  war,  or  of  Providence : 
but  this  ■  a  piece  of  mere  hnmsn  knavery 
or  foDy,  or  both,  and  I  neither  can  nor  wiD 
nbmit  to  it.*  I  have  occasion  for  every 
doDsr  I  can  moater  to  keep  the  Greeks  to- 
gether, and  I  do  not  gtadgt  any  czpcnae  for 
the  cause ;  but  to  throw  awa^  as  much  as 
would  equip,  or  at  lesst  muntsm,  a  corps  of 
excdlent  ragamuffins  with  arms  in  thev 
hands,  to  fiimish  Oaoha  and  the  Doctor 
with  blank  bills  (see  list),  broad  cloth,  Hes- 
aan  boots,  and  horsewhips  (the  IflEffer  I  own 
that  they  have  ridily  earned),  is  rather  be- 
yond my  endurance,  thoo^  a  pacific  perBon, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  or  at  least  my  acw 
quaintances.    I  pray  yon  to  try  to  help  me 
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^ ijoni  BvraiwMWMaBawQ^ 

gravity,  ttiat  this  600  dollars  wodid  hava  ban 
sai  »k«abla  lo  proaaotlin  tha  ilaga  of  Lap 
ha  nerar  would,  to  tha  last  momcm  of  his  r^htcnce.  Ibr- 
ghne  Gamba,  Ibr  haTlng  sqoandered  away  his  inonqr  hi 
tha  porchasa  of  doth.  No  one  will  snppoaa  that  Lwd 
Bynm  eooid  ba  sarfams  In  sneh  a  danondatloa :  ha 
tafaiad,  in  reaUtjr,  tha  highast  opinion  of  Count 
who,  both  on  account  of  his  talents  and  davotednass  to  hli 
fiiend,  raerltad  his  Lordship*s  astecm.  As  to  Lord  By. 
ron*s  ganerosi^,  it  Is  belbre  tha  world ;  ha  promised  to 
darota  his  large  inooma  to  the  causa  of  Greece,  and  he 
honestlx  acted  up  to  his  pledge. 
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out  of  this  damnable  oommercial  speculation 
of  Oamba's,  for  it  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
impudence  or  follv  which  I  don't  forgive  him 
in  a  hurry.  I  wifi  of  course  see  Stevens  firee 
of  expense  out  of  the  transaction  ;  -—  by  the 
way,  the  Greek  of  a  Gorfiote  has  thought 
proper  to  draw  a  bill,  and  get  it  discounted 
at  84  dollars :  if  I  had  been  there,  it  should 
have  been  proteHed  abo. 

"  Mr.  Blackett  is  here  ill,  and  will  soon 
set  out  for  Co^ialonia.  He  came  to  me  for 
some  piUs,  and  I  gave  him  some  reserved  for 
particular  friends,  and  which  I  never  knew 
any  body  recover  firom  under  several  months ; 
but  he  is  no  better,  and,  what  is  odd,  no 
worse ;  and  as  the  doctors  have  had  no  better 
success  with  him  than  I,  he  goes  to  Ar^stoli, 
ride  of  the  Greeks  and  of  a  constipation. 

"  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  ^pede^ 
and  that  speedilv,  otherwise  public  aflairs 
will  be  at  a  stand-still  here.  I  have  under- 
taken to  pay  the  Suliotes  for  a  yean,  to  ad« 
vance  in  March  3000  dollars,  besides,  to  the 
Government  for  a  balance  due  to  the  troops, 
and  some  other  smaller  matters  for  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  press,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  so  that 
with  these,  and  the  expenses  of  my  suite, 
which,  though  not  extravagant,  is  expensive, 
with  Gamba's  d— -d  nonsense,  I  shall  have 
occasion  for  all  the  monies  I  can  muster ; 
and  I  have  credits  wherewithal  to  face  the 
undertakings,  if  realised,  and  expect  to  have 
more  soon. 

"Belieye  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  &c." 


CHAPTER  LIV 
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mSSOLONGRI. —  LORD  BTR0N*8  LAST  BIRTH- 
DAY. —  STANZAS  ON  COMPLETING  HIS 
THIRTY-SIXTH  TEAR.  — LETTERS  TO  HAN- 
COCK, TUS8UF  PACHA,  BARFF,  MAYER,  AND 
DOUGLAS  KINNAIRD. — ^ARRIVAL  OF  PARRY. 
— LORD  BYRON  TAKES  FIVE  HUNDRED  SU- 
LIOTES INTO  HIS  PAY,  AND  ACTS  AS  THEIR 
COMMANDER.  —  HIS  HUMANE  POLICY. — 
PROJECTED  ATTACK  ON  LBPANTO.  — AP- 
POINTED COMMANDER  OF  THE  EXPEDI- 
TION. —  DIFFICULTIES  AND  EMBARRASS- 
MENTS. —  LETTER  TO  LONDO.  — COLONEL 
STANHOPE.  -»  FREE  PRESS.  —  RUPTURE 
WITH  THE  SULIOTES.  —  LORD  BYRON'S 
FIRST  ILLNESS.  —  RECOVERY- — SECURES 
THE  RELEASE  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  TURKISH 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  —  AND  SENDS 
THEM  AT  HIS  OWN  EXPENSE  TO  PRBVESA. 

Om  the  morning  of  the  SSd  of  January,  his 
birthday, — the  last  my  poor  friend  was  ever 
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fated  to  see,  — he  came  from  his  bedroom 
into  the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope 
and  some  others  were  assembled,  and  said 
with  a  smile,  "  You  were  complaining  the 
other  day  that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  just  finished 
something  which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what 
I  usually  write."  He  then  produced  to  them 
those  beautiful  stanzas,  which,  though  al- 
ready known  to  most  readers,  are  hi  too 
afiectingly  associated  with  this  closing  scene 
of  his  nfe  to  be  omitted  among  its  details. 
Taking  into  consideration,  indeed,  every 
thing  connected  with  these  verses,  —  the  last 
tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit  which 
they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble 
cause  which  they  so  nobly  express,  and  that 
consciousness  of  a  near  grave  gUmmering 
sadly  through  the  whole, — there  is  perhaps 
no  production  within  the  range  of  mere  hu- 
man composition,  round  which  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  under  which  it  was 
written  cast  so  touoiing  an  interest. 


••  JANUARY  »D. 

**  OM  mis  DAT  I  COHPLKTB  MT  THIETT.nXTH  TBAK. 

1. 

**  "rb  time  tiiii  h«trt  ihould  be  nnmoTed, 
Sf  Doe  others  it  hath  ceued  to  more ; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloyed, 
StUl  let  me  Iotc  I 

S. 
**  My  days  are  In  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fhiits  of  lore  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  I 

S* 
**  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  \ 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  tU  blase — 
A  ftmeral  pile  I 

4. 

**  The  hope,  the  fiear,  the  Jealous  care. 
The  exalted  portion  (tf  the  pain 
And  power  of  lore,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

6. 
**  But  *tis  not  <Jtact— and  'tis  not  Aav— 
Sodi  thoufl^ta  shoohl  shake  my  soul,  nor 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  Mot, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

6. 
**  The  svord,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  1 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  firee. 

y. 

**  Awake  1  (not  Greece— she  it  awake  I) 
Awake,  my  spirit  I    Think  through 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  I 
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-  Tread  thoM  ravlTlng  ptuIoDt  down. 
Unworthy  manhood  I  -.  onto  thee 
Indlflbfent  •bould  the  imUe  or  fIrowB 
OfbeeutylM. 

9. 
**  If  thoo  refrat'ic  thy  yoath,  w%  Mr  f 
The  land  of  honourahle  death 
la  here :— op  to  the  field,  and  gl?a 
Awej  thy  breath  t 

10. 
'*  8eA  oat— leee  often  sought  than  foond— . 
A  eoUler's  gnr^  Ibr  thee  the  beet ; 
Then  look  around,  and  chooee  thj  ground. 
And  take  thj  reet." 

"  We  perceiTed,**  sayt  Count  Gamba, 
**  from  theae  lines,  as  well  as  from  hifl  daOy 
convmations,  that  hii  ambition  and  his  hope 
were  irrevocably  fixed  upon  the  glorious  ob- 

{'ects  of  his  expedition  to  Greece,  and  that 
le  had  made  up  his  nund  to  '  return  vie* 
torious,  or  return  no  more.'  Indeed,  he 
often  said  to  me, '  Others  may  do  as  they 
please  —  thev  may  go  —  but  I  stay  here, 
tkat  ii  caiam?  The  same  determination  was 
expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  fiiends ;  and 
this  resolution  was  not  unaccompanied  with 
the  very  natural  presentiment  —  that  he 
should  never  leave  Greece  aUve.  He  one 
day  asked  his  faithful  servant,  Tita,  whether 
he  thought  of  returning  to  Italy  ?  *  Yes,* 
said  Tita :  •  if  your  Lordship  goes,  I  go/ 
Lord  Byron  smiled,  and  said,  •  No,  Tita,  I 
shall  never  go  back  from  Greece — either 
the  Turks,  or  the  Greeks,  or  the  climate,  will 
prevent  that.' " 

LBTTSRfi40.    TO  MR.  CHARLES  HANCOCK. 

*'  MleMlonghi,  February  5. 18M. 

"  Dr.  Muir's  letter  and  yours  of  the  23d 
reached  me  some  days  ago.  Tell  Muir  that 
I  am  glad  of  his  promotion  for  bis  sake,  and 
of  his  remaining  near  us  for  all  our  sakes ; 
though  I  cannot  but  regret  Dr.  Kennedy's 
departure,  which  accounts  for  the  previous 
earthquakes  and  the  present  English  weather 
in  this  climate.  With  all  respect  to  my 
medical  pastor,  I  have  to  announce  to  him, 
that  amongst  other  fire-brands,  our  fire- 
master  Parry  r  just  kmded)  has  disembarked 
an  elect  blacksmith,  intrusted  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Testaments. 
I  have  given  him  all  facilities  in  my  power 
for  his  works  spiritual  and  tempcvil ;  and 
if  he  can  settle  matters  as  easily  with  the 
Greek  Archbishop  and  hierarchy,  I  trost  that 
neither  the  heretic  nor  the  supposed  sceptic 
will  be  accused  of  intolerance. 

•*  By  the  way,  I  met  with  the  said  Arch- 
bishop at  Anatolico  (where  I  went  by  invita- 
tion of  the  Primates  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 


received  with  a  heavier  caoaooade  than  the 
Turks,  probably,)  for  the  second  time  (I  had 
known  him  here  before);  and   he  and  P. 
Mavrocoidato,  and  the  Chiefii  and  IVknates 
and  I,  all  dined  together,  and  I  thm^^  the 
metropolitan  the  merriest  of  the  nartr,  mtd  a 
very  good  Christian  for  all  that.    ButQaaifaa 
(we  got  wet  through  on  our  .way  back)  has 
been  ill  with  a  fever  and  colic ;  and  Luke 
has  been  out  of  sorts  too,  and  so  have  g^inp 
others  of  the  people,  and  Ihave  been  veir  i 
well,  —  except  that  I  cauffhf  cold  yesteidaj.  t 
with  swearing  too  much  m  the  rain  at  the 

Greeks,  who  wouM  not  bear  a  hand  in  land-  I 

ing  the  Committee  stores,  and  nearly  nioiled  ll 
our  combustibles ;  but  I  turned  out  in  per^  | 
son,  and  made  such  a  row  as  aet  then  in  '' 
motion,  bUspheminff  at  them  from  the  Go- 
vernment downwards,  till  they  actually  did 
tame  part  of  what  they  oudlit  to  have  done 
several  days  before,  and  this  is  esteoned,  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  wonder. 

**  Tell  Muir  that,  notwithstandiiw  his  f«. 
monstrances,  which  I  receive  thankmOy,  it  is 
perhaps  best  that  I  should  advance  with  the 
troops ;  for  if  we  do  not  do  something  soon, 
we  shall  only  have  a  third  year  of  defensive 
operations  and  another  siege,  and  all  that. 
We  hear  that  the  Turks  are  comii^  down 
*"  force,  and  sooner  than  usual;  and 
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these  fellows  do  mind  me  a  litde,  it  is  die 
opinion  that  I  should  go, ^firstly,  because 
they  will  sooner  listen  to  a  foreigner  than 
one  of  their  own  people,  out  of  native  jea- 
lousies :  secondly,  because  the  Turks  will 
sooner  treat  or  capitulate  (if  such  occasion 
should  happen)  with  a  Frank  than  a  Gredi ; 
and,  thirdlv,  because  nobody  else  seems  dis^ 
posed  to  take  the  responsibility — Mavrocoiw 
dato  being  very  busy  here,  the  fore^  mili- 
tary men  too  young  or  not  of  authori^ 
enough  to  be  obeyed  by  the  natives,  and  the 
Chiefs  (as  aforesaid)  inclined  to  obey  any 
one  except,  or  rather  than,  one  of  their  own 
body.^    As  for  me,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I 
am  bidden,  and  to  follow  my  instructions. 
I  neither  seek  nor  shun  that  nor  any  thing 
else  they  may  wish  me  to  attempt :  as  for 
personal  safety,  besides  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  consideration,  I  take  it  that  a  man  is  on 
the  whole  as  safe  in  one  place  as  another ; 
and,  after  all,  he  had  better  end  with  a  buUet 
than  bark  in  his  body.     If  we  are  not  taken 
off  with  the  sword,  we  are  like  to  march  off 
with  an  ague  in  this  mud  basket;  and  to 
conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun,  to  the  ear 
rather  than  to  the  eye,  better  martiaUv  than 
manh-alfy ;  —  the  situation  of  Missoloivhi  is 
not  unknown  to  you.     The  dykes  of  Holland 
when  broken  down  are  the  Deserts  of  Arabia 
for  dryness,  in  comparison. 
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''And  now  for  the  sinews  of  war.  I 
thank  you  and  Mr.  Barff  for  your  ready 
answers,  which,  next  to  ready  money,  is  a 
pleasant  thing.  Besides  the  assets  andba- 
Unce,  and  the  relics  of  the  Corgial^no  cor- 
respondence with  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  (I 
sold  the  dog  flour,  tell  him,  but  not  at  his 
price,)  I  shg&i  request  and  require,  from  the 
banning  of  March  ensuing,  about  five  thou- 
sand doUars  every  two  months,  t.  e,  about 
twenty-five  thousand  within  the  current  year, 
at  regular  interfals,  independent  of  the  sums 
DOW  negotiating.  I  can  show  you  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  these  are  considerably 
wUkin  my  supplies  for  the  year  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  Greeks 
exactly  what  I  could  or  would  advance  on 
an  emergency,  because  otherwise,  they  will 
double  and  triple  their  demands  (a  dispo- 
rition  that  they  have  already  suSfficiently 
shown) :  and  though  1  am  willing  to  do  all  I 
can  v^en  necessary,  yet  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  help  a  little ;  for  they  are 
not  quite  so  bare  as  they  pretend  to  be  by 
some  accounts. 

**  February  7. 1834. 

'*  I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Parry,  and  afterwards  by  the  return  of  Hes- 
keth,  who  has  not  brought  an  answer  to  my 
epistles,  which  rather  surprises  me.  You 
will  write  soon,  I  suppose.  Parry  seems  a 
fine  rough  subiect,  but  will  hardly  be  ready 
for  the  field  these  three  weeks ;  he  and  I 
vrill  (I  think)  be  able  to  draw  together, — at 
least,  /  will  not  interfere  with  or  contradict 
him  in  his  own  department.  He  complains 
grievously  of  the  mercantile  and  entkusymuty 
part  of  the  Committee,  but  greatly  praises 
Gordon  and  Hume.  Gordon  vfould  have 
given  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  and 
come  out  himself^  but  Kennedy  or  somebody 
else  disgusted  him,  and  thus  they  have  spoil- 
ed part  of  their  subscription  and  cramped 
their  operations.  Parry  says  B  *  *  *  is  a 
humbug,  to  which  I  say  nothing.  He  sorely 
laments  the  printing  and  civilising  expenses, 
and  wishes  that  there  was  not  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  worid,  or  any  school  here  at 
present,  save  and  except  always  an  academy 
for  artilleryship. 

**  He  complained  also  of  the  cold,  a  littie 
to  my  surprise ;  firstiy,  because,  there  bdng 
no  chimneys,  I  have  used  myself  to  do  with- 
out other  warmth  than  the  animal  heat  and 
one's  cloak,  in  these  parts ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to 
hear  a  volcano  sneeze,  as  a  firemaster  (who 
is  to  bum  a  whole  fleet)  exclaim  i^inst  the 
atmosphere.  I  fully  expected  that  his  very 
mproach  would  have  scorched  up  the  town 
luee  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes. 
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"Well,  it  seems  that  I  am  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-€hie(  and  the  post  is  by  no  means 
a  sinecure,  for  we  are  not  what  Miyor  Stur- 
geon calls 'a  set  of  the  most  amicable  officers. ' 
Whether  we  shall  have  '  a  boxing  bout  be- 
tween Captain  Sheers  and  the  Colonel,'  I 
cannot  tell ;  but,  between  Suliote  chiefs, 
German  barons,  English  volunteers,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations,  we  are  likely  to  form 
as  goodly  an  allied  army  as  ever  quarrdled 
beneath  the  same  banner. 

**  F«bnui7  8. 1814. 

**  Interrupted  again  by  business  yesterday, 
and  it  is  time  to  conclude  my  letter.  I  drew 
some  time  since  on  Mr.  Barn  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  to  complete  some  money  wanted  by 
the  Government.  The  said  Government  got 
cash  on  that  bill  here^  and  at  a  profit ;  but 
the  very  same  fellow  who  gave  it  to  them, 
af^er  proposing  to  give  me  money  for  other 
bills  on  Barfi*  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  either  could  not,  or  thoueht 
better  of  it.  I  had  written  to  Barff  advising 
him,  but  had  afterwards  to  write  to  tell  him 
of  the  fellow's  having  not  come  up  to  time. 
You  must  reaUy  send  me  the  balance  soon. 
I  have  the  artillerists  and  my  Suliotes  to 
pay,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides ;  and 
as  every  thing  depends  upon  punctuality,  all 
our  operations  wul  be  at  a  stand-still  unless 
you  use  despatch.  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Barff 
or  to  you  fiuther  bills  on  England  for  three 
thousand  pounds^  to  be  negotiated  as  speed- 
ily as  you  can.  I  have  already  stated  here 
and  formerly  the  sums  I  can  command  at 
home  within  the  year,— without  including 
my  credits,  or  the  oills  already  negotiated  or 
negotiating,  as  Corgialegno's  balance  of  Mr. 
Webb's  letter,— and  my  letters  from  my 
friends  (received  by  Mr.  Parry's  vessel)  con- 
firm what  I  have  already  stated.  How  much 
I  may  require  in  the  course  of  the  year  I 
can't  teU,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  the  means  to  supply  it. 

"  Yours  ever,  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr. 
Jerostati,  to  draw  on  Demetrius  Delladecima 
(is  it  our  fiiend  in  ultima  analise  ?)  to  pay 
the  Committee  expenses.  I  really  do  not 
understand  what  the  Committee  mean  by 
some  of  their  freedoms.  Parry  and  I  get  on 
very  wdl  hitherto :  how  long  this  may  last, 
Heaveif  Knows,  but  I  hope  it  wUl,  for  a  good 
deal  for  the  Greek  service  depends  upon  it ; 
but  he  has  already  had  some  mifi  with  Col. 
S.,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  the  peace 
amongst  them.  However,  Parry  is  a  fine 
fellow,  extremely  active,  and  of  strong;,  sound, 
practical  talents,  by  all  accounts.  Enclosed 
are  bills  for  three  thousand  pounds,  drawn 
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himadfci  no  party ;  and,  2diy,  by 
hundred  Soliotes  mto  par,  and 
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That  tfaeinspirer,  howerer,  of  these  hopes 
hmiself  farfiron  partidpatiqg  in  them,  IS 
a  fiKt  msnifiest  from  all  be  said  and  wrote  on 
the  sulject,  and  but  adds  painfolly  to  the 
interest  which  his  position  at  this  moment 
excites.  Too  well,  indeed,  did  he  both  mi- 
derstand  and  feel  the  difficulties  into  which 
he  was  plunged  to  decehre  himsdf  into  any 
such  sanguine  delusions.  In  cme  oiily  of  the 
objects  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with 
any  hope, "  that  of  endearourii^  to  human* 
ise,  by  ois  example,  the  system  of  war&re  on 
both  sides, — had  he  yet  been  able  to  gratify 
himself.  Not  numy  days  after  his  arriTsl  an 
opportunity,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  been  af- 
foraed  him  of  rescuing  an  unfiMtunate  Turk 


.1  will  hare 


d> 


la  it  appesffod  IV 
uDncLiKacDcaoieoissd,on  wHaCooe  DhM 
most  ardently  set  his  heart,  was  the  nteHed  i 
attack  upon  Lepanto — a 
which,  from  its  command  of  the 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  IS  a  poaiftioii  of  the 
first  importance.  **  Lord  Byran,"  says  0>> 
lonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter  dal)ed  January  14b, 
"boms  with  nulitary  ardour  and  chitaliy,  and 
win  accompaaythe  expedition  to  LeoniitD.'' 
The  delay  of  Fsrry,  tke  cngmccr,  wno  hsd 
been  for  some  months  afuaously  expected 
with  the  suppfies  necessar?  for  the  fonnatba 
of  a  brigade  of  artillefy,liad  hxdierto  pars- 
IjTsed  the  preparations  for  this  important 
entefprise ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  whst- 
erer  uttle  could  1^  effiDcted,  without  his 
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had  been  put  in  progress  both  by  the  appoint-, 
ment  of  a  brigade  of  Suliotes  to  act  under 
Lord  Byron,  and  by  the  formation,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  his  Lordship  and  Colonel 
Stanhopie,  of  a  small  corps  ofartiUerT. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  January, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  Lord  Byron  received 
his  regular  commission  from  the  Qovemment, 
as  Commander  of  the  expedition.  In  con- 
ferring upon  him  fiill  powers,  both  cbnl  and 
military,  they  a«M»nted»  at  the  same  time,  a 
Military  Counoi  to  accompany  him,  com- 
posed of  the  most  experienced  Chieftains  of 
the  army,  vrith  Nota  Boszari,  the  uncle  of 
the  famous  warrior,  at  their  head. 

It  had  been  expected  that,  among  the 
stores  sent  with  Pttrry,  there  would  be  a 
supply  of  Congreve  rockets, — an  instrument 
of  warfare  of  which  such  wonders  had  been 
related  to  the  QredLS  as  filled  their  imagin- 
ations with  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  its 
powers.  Their  disappointment,  theref<N^ 
on  finding  that  the  en^^ieer  had  come  un- 
provided with  these  missiles  was  excessive. 
Another  hope,  too,— that  of  being  enabled 
to  complete  an  artillery  corps  by  the  accession 
of  those  Germans  who  had  been  sent  for  into 
the  Mcxea, — was  found  almost  equally  fiil- 
lacious  ;  that  body  of  men  having,  from  the 
death  or  retirement  of  those  who  originally 
composed  it,  nearly  dwindled  away ;  and  the 
few  officers  that  now  came  to  serve  bein^, 
from  their  fimtastic  notions  of  rank  and  eti- 

?;uette,  fiur  more  troublesome  than  useful, 
n  addition  to  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, the  five  Speziot  ships  of  war  which 
had  for  some  time  formed  the  sole  protection 
of  Biissolonghi  were  now  returned  to  their 
home,  and  had  left  their  places  to  be  filled  by 
the  enemy's  squadron. 

Perplexing  as  were  all  these  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  expedition,  a  still  more  for- 
midable embarrassment  presented  itself  in 
the  turbulent  and  almostmutinous  disposition 
of  those  Suliote  troops  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended  for  success  m  his  undertaking.  Pre- 
suxning  as  weU  upon  his  wealth  and  gene- 
rosity as  upon  theu*  own  military  importance, 
these  unruly  warriors  had  never  ceased  to 
rise  in  the  extravannce  of  their  demands 
upon  him ;  —  the  wholly  destitute  and  home- 
less state  of  their  families  at  this  moment 
affording  but  too  well-founded  a  pretext 
both  for  their  exaction  and  discontent.  Nor 
were  their  leaders  much  more  amenable  to 


^  Thb  hnm  M oriole,  vtioo  Lord  Bttoii  first  knew 
him,  WM  particularly  bojlth  in  hi*  aspect  and  manners, 
but  stiU  cherished,  under  this  exterior,  a  mature  spirit 
of  patriotism  whldh  occasionally  broke  forth  ;  and'  the 
noble  poet  used  to  relate  that,  one  day,  while  they  were 
playing  at  dnnghts  together,  en  the  name  of  Blga  bdng 


management  than  theoiselves.  "There  were,* 
says  Count  Gamba,  *'  six  heads  of  families 
among  them,  all  of  whom  had  equal  preten- 
sions both  bj  their  Inrth  their  and  exploits ; 
and  none  oi  whom  would  obey  any  one  of 
his  comrades." 

A  serious  riot  to  which,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  these  Suliotes  had  given  rise, 
and  in  which  some  lives  were  lost,  had  been 
a  source  of  much  irritation  and  anxiety  to 
Lord  Byron,  as  weU  firom  the  ill-blood  it  was 
likely  to  engender  between  his  troops  and 
the  citizens,  as  from  the  little  dependence  it 
gave  him  encouragement  to  place  upon  ma- 
terials so  unmanageable.  Kotwi&standing 
all  this,  howe?er,  neither  his  eagerness  nor 
his  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
sole  personal  object  of  his  ambition  ever  re- 
laxed a  single  mstant.  To  whatever  little 
glory  was  to  be  won  by  the  attack  upon  Le- 
panto,  he  looked  forward  as  his  only  reward 
for  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  making.  In  his 
conversations  with  Count  Gamba  on  the  sub- 
ject, '*  though  he  joked  a  good  dcHEd,"  saprs 
this  gentleman,  **  about  his  post  of  *  Archie 
trategos,'  or  Commander-in-Chief,  it  was 
plain  that  the  romance  and  the  peril  of  the 
undertaking  were  great  allurements  to  him." 
When  we  combine,  indeed,  his  determination 
to  stand,  at  all  hazards,  by  the  cause,  with 
the  very  feint  hopes  his  sagacious  mind  would 
let  him  induke  as  to  his  power  of  serving  it, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  *'  soldier's  graved 
which,  in  his  own  beautiful  verses,  he  marked 
out  for  himself,  was  no  idle  dream  of  poetry ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  **wi8h  was 
fiither  to  the  thought,"  and  that  to  an  ho- 
nourable death,  in  some  such  achievement  as 
that  of  storming  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward, 
not  only  as  the  sole  means  of  redeeming 
worthily  the  great  pledse  he  had  now  given, 
but  as  the  most  sigi^  and  lasting  service 
that  a  name  like  his,— echoed,  as  it  would 
then  be,  among  the  watch-words  of  Liberty, 
fiY>m  age  to  age,  —  could  bequeath  to  her 
cause. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  was  much 
gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend  of  his,  Andrea  Londo,  whom  he 
had  made  acquaintance  with  in  his  early  tn^ 
vels  in  1809,  and  who  was  at  that  penod  a 
rich  proprietor,  under  the  Turks,  in  the 
Morea.  >  This  patriotic  Greek  was  one  of 
the  foremost  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Cross;  and  at  the  present  moment  stood 

pronounced,  Londo  leaped  from  the  table,  and  clapping 
violently  his  hands,  began  singing  the  flunous  song  of  that 
m-fiited  patriot:. 

**  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  I 
The  giorioQS  hour's  gone  ftnth." 
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ice  Bj^ctf  mrviaie,  bj  joor  sde  aad  andcr 
joor  eyes,  ia  liie  caoae  ot'  Greece,  wiii  be  to 
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Aaong  dieleM 
poMtion  at  this  period,  onj  be 
the  ftrng^  ■nsntjiiied  igiMiMl  Ub  by  his 
coOeagoep  Colood  Stanhope, — with  a  de- 
of  coDsdentioiis  peiicfeuoce  which. 


eren  while  thwarted  bj  it,  he  could  not  but 
mpect,  OD  the  siitifect  of  a  Free  Press,  which 
h  was  one  of  the  fiiTomite  ofayecto  of  his  lei-  ' 
low  agfnt  to  bring  wistaiitlj  mto  opciaiioii  i 
in  all  IMBts  of  Greece.  On  this  importaac 
point  tneir  opinioos  dificred  ooosiderably ;  and 
the  ioUowing  report,  by  Colonel  Stanhope, 
of  one  of  t£dr  many  conrcnationa  on  the 
subject,  may  be  taken  as  a  (air  and  concise 
statement  of  their  respectire  views :  —  ■ 

**  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  an  ardent  • 
friend  of  publicity  and  the  press ;  but  that  ' 
he  feared  it  was  not  applicfld>le  to  this  so- 
ciety in  its  present  combustible  state.  I  an- 
swered that  I  thou^t  it  applicable  to  all 
countries,  and  essential  here,  m  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which  at  pre- 
sent prevailed.  Lord  B.  feared  libels  and 
licentiousness.  I  said  that  the  object  of  a 
free  press  was  to  check  public  licentiousness, 
and  to  expose  libellers  to  odiuro.  Lord  B. 
had  mentioned  bis  conversation  with  Mavro- 
cordato  >  to  show  that  the  Prince  was  not 
hostile  to  the  press.    I  declared  that  I  knew 


■Mfai^cd  bj  the  poGtkal 


1  Lord  Bfron  had,  It  iMiDf,  •eknowladfod,  <m  the  pre- 
Mdlof  circolns*  hii  iMviot  ranurlMd  to  Prlnco  Msvto- 
flordirto,  thit  *«ir  iM  w«r*  In  hb  iUiuUioii,  be  would  hvn 


<£> 


wcD-foonded  confidfnre  with  which  Colonel 
Stanhope  appfalH  to  the  antfaotitf  of  Mr. 
Bcntham  on  moat  of  the  points  ait  msue  be- 
tween himsdf  and  Lord  Bpon,  was»  from 
that  natural  antmathy  whidi  aeema  to  exist 
between  pfttitical  eoonomists  and  pofta^  bat 
little  sympathised  in  by  the  latter; — soch 
appeals  bon^  always  met  by  him  with  those 
saUies  of  ridicule,  which  he  found  the  bert- 
humoured  vent  for  his  impatience  under  ar- 
gument, and  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
venerable  name  and  services  of  BJr.Bmtham 
himself^  the  (|uackery  of  much  that  is  pro- 
mulgated by  his  iUlowers  msented,  it  must 
be  owned,  ainple  scope.  Homantic,  indeed, 
as  was  Lord  Byron's  sacrifice  of  himself  to 
the  cause  of  Greece,  there  was  in  the  views 
he  took  of  the  means  of  servii^  her  not  a 
tinge  of  the  unsubstantial  or  speculative. 
The  grand  practical  task  of  freeing  her  from 


placed  the  preu  under  a  cenaor  ;**  to  whidi  die 
had  replied,  *•  No ;  Uw  llberlr  or  the  pt«M  ia 
1^  the  ConrtttuHflH.** 
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her  tyrants  was  his  first  and  main  object. 
He  knew  that  shtvery  was  the  great  bar  to 
knowledge,  and  must  be  broken  through  be- 
fore her  light  could  come ;  that  the  work  of 
the  sword  must  therefore  precede  that  of  the 
pen,  and  camps  be  the  first  schools  of  firee- 
dom. 

With  such  sound  and  manly  views  of  the 
true  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  he  should  yiew  with  impatience, 
and  something,  perhaps,  of  contempt^all  that 
premature  apparatus  of  printingHDresses,  pe- 
dagogues, &c.  with  which  the  Fhilhellenes 
of  the  London  Committee  were,  in  their  rage 
for  **  utilitarianism,"  encumbering  him.  Nor 
were  some  of  Ae  correspondents  of  this  body 
much  more  soHd  in  their  speculations  than 
themselves  ;  one  intelligent  ^ntleman  having 
suggested,  as  a  means  of  conferring  signal 
advantages  on  the  cause,  an  alteration  of  the 
Greek  mphabet 

Thougn  feeling,  as  strongly,  perhaps,  as 
Lord  Byron,  the  importance  ot  the  great 
object  of  ^eir  mission, —  that  of  rousing, 
and,  what  was  fiur  more  difficult,  combining 
against  the  common  foe,  the  energies  of  the 
country,  —  Colonel  Stanhope  was  also  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  lights  of  their 
great  master,  Bentham,  and  the  operations 
of  a  press  unrestrictedly  firee,  were  no  less 
essential  instruments  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  struggle ;  and  in  this  opinion, 
as  we  have  seen,  Uie  poet  and  man  ol  litera- 
ture difiered  fivm  the  soldier.  But  it  was 
such  a  difierence  as,  between  men  of  frank 
and  fair  minds,  may  arise  without  either  re- 
proach to  themselves,  or  danger  to  their 
cuiue,— a  strife  of  opinion  which,  though 
maintained  with  heat,  may  be  remembered 
without  bitterness,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  neidier  prevented  Byron,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  their  warmest  altercations, 
firom  exclaiming  generously  to  his  opponent, 
**  Give  me  that  honest  right  hand,"  nor  with- 
held the  other  fix>m  pouring  forth,  at  the 
grave  of  his  coUeaffue,  a  strain  of  eulogy  i 
not  the  less  cordial  for  being  discrimmatingly 
shaded  with  censure,  nor  less  honourable  to 
the  illustrious  dead  for  being  the  tribute  of 
one  who  had  once  manfiilly  differed  with 
him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  Mr.  Parry  having 
brought  the  artillery  brigade  into  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  as  to  be  ahnost  ready 
for  service,  an  inspection  of  the  Suliote  corps 
took  place,  preparatory  to  the  expedition ; 
and  aner  much  of  the  usual  deception  and 


>  Sketch  of  Lord  Byron.  —  8e«  Colonel  Stanhope's 
Greeco  in  18S8, 1S84,'*  *c.    CS«e  abo  BYmoKUHA.] 
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unmanageableness  on  their  part,  every  ob- 
stacle appeared  to  be  at  length  surmounted. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  receive  a 
month's  pay  in  advance  ;  —  Count  Gamba, 
with  300  of  their  corps,  as  a  vanguard,  was 
to  march  next  day  and  take  up  a  position 
under  Lepanto,  and  Lord  Byron  with  the 
main  body  and  the  artUlery  was  speedily  to 
follow. 

New  difficulties,  however,  were  soon 
started  by  these  untractable  mercenaries ; 
and  under  the  instigation,  as  was  discovered 
afterwards,  of  the  great  rival  of  Mavrocor- 
dato,  Coloootroni,  who  had  sent  emissaries 
into  Missolonghi  for  the  purpose  of  seducing 
them,  they  now  put  forward  their  exactions 
in  a  new  shape,  by  requiring  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  ap[x>int,  out  of  their  number,  two 
ffenerals,  two  coloneb,  two  captains,  and  in- 
ferior officers  in  the  same  proportion :  — "in 
short,"  says  Count  GamW,  *'that,  out  of 
three  or  four  hundred  actual  Suliotes,  there 
should  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  above 
the  rank  of  common  soldiers."  The  auda- 
cious dishonesty  of  this  demand, — beyond 
what  he  could  have  expected  even  from 
Greeks,  —  roused  all  Lord  Byron*s  rage,  and 
he  at  once  signified  to  the  whole  body, 
through  Count  Gamba,  that  all  negotiation 
between  them  and  himself  was  at  an  end ; 
that  he  could  no  longer  have  any  confidence 
in  persons  so  little  true  to  their  engagements ; 
and  that  though  the  relief  which  he  had 
afforded  to  their  families  should  still  be  con- 
tinued, all  his  agreements  with  them,  as  a 
body,  must  be  thenceforward  void. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  February  that  this 
rupture  with  the  Suliotes  took  place ;  and 
though,  on  the  following  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  fidl  submission  of  their  Chiefs,  they 
were  again  received  into  \m  Lordship's  ser- 
vice on  his  own  terms,  the  whole  affiur,  com- 
bined with  the  various  other  difficulties  that 
now  beset  him,  agitated  his  mind  consider- 
ably. He  saw  with  pain  that  he  should  but 
place  in  peril  both  tne  cause  of  Greece  and 
nis  own  character,  by  at  all  relying,  in  such 
an  enterprise,  upon  troops  whom  any  in- 
triguer could  thus  seduce  fit>m  their  duty, 
and  that,  till  some  more  regular  force  could 
be  organised,  the  expedition  against  L^wnto 
must  be  suspended. 

While  these  vexadous  events  were  oc- 
curring, the  interruption  of  his  accustomed 
exercise  by  the  rains  but  increased  the  irri- 
tability that  such  delays  were  calculated  to 
excite ;  and  the  whole  together,  no  doubt, 
concurred  with  whatever  predisposing  ten- 
dencies were  already  in  his  constitution,  to 
bring  on  that  convulsive  fit,— the  forerunner 
of  his  death,  -—  which,  on  the  evening  of  the 
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bat  wee  ohUb  to 
fiiflwMil  e  Map  or  two,  fieD  into 

cioeefl*  oiB  flpeecu  eoB  scdbcs 
he  wee  n  itmog  coiifuiMonii  So 
ideed,  wcro  hit  rtmflilei,  that  it 
remored  ell  the  itw^h  both  of  Mr.  Furry 
and  hii  Mrraiit  Tita  to  hoU  ban  durii^  the 
fit.  Hiefiice»too,waiBnichdiitorted;  and, 
m  he  toU  Comut  Oflariai  afterwanb,  "*«> 
inteiMe  wete  hit  aaAringi  during  the  eon* 
tuImoii,  that»  had  it  lasted  but  a  miniite 
kM^er,  he  bettered  he  Bunt  hare  died."  The 
fit  was,  however,  as  short  as  it  was  violcat ; 
in  a  fisw  niaateB  his  speech  and  senses  t^ 
turned;  has  fieatoRs,  though  still  pale  and 
hagji^rd,  resumed  Uieir  natoral  shape,  and 
no  eflbct  lemained  froati  the  attack  out  ex- 
oessire  weakness.  **  As  soon  as  he  could 
speak,"  says  Count  Oamba,  **  he  showed 
himself  perfectly  free  from  aU  alarm ;  but  he 
▼ety  coolly  asked  whether  his  attack  was 
likay  to  prove  fiitaL  **  Let  me  know,'  he 
said:  'do  not  think  I  am  afraid  to  die— I 
am  noL** 

This  painfiil  event  had  not  occurred 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  a  report  was 
brought  that  the  SuJiotes  were  up  in  arms, 
and  about  to  attack  the  sera^,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  seising  the  magasmes.  Instantly 
Lofd  Bvron's  fiiends  ran  to  the  arsenal ; 
the  artiUerr-men  were  ordered  under  arms ; 
the  sentinels  doubled,  and  the  cannon  loaded 
and  pointed  on  the  approaches  to  the  gates, 
ThauA  the  alarm  proved  to  be  frJse,  the 
Tery  likelihood  of  such  an  attack  shows  suf- 
ficiently how  precarious  was  the  state  of 
Missolonghi  at  this  moment,  and  in  what  a 
scene  of  peril,  confusion^  and  uncomfort,  the 
now  neariy  numbered  days  of  England's  poet 
were  to  dose. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
to  be  better,  but  sttU  pale  and  weak,  and 
comphdned  much  of  a  sensation  of  weight  in 
his  need.    The  doctors,  therefore,  thought 
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to  hia  temnlea  ;  but 
UBoval,  to  stop 
UMtfJuued  to  flow  ao  copi- 
he  finited.     It 


have  been  on  this  day  that  die  scene  thus 
9ni  1^  Colonel  Stanhope  oocarred  :— 
"  Soon  after  his  dreadfiil  parozyam,  when, 
with  ovcr4ileeda:^  he  was  lyi^g  oo  his 
bed»  with  his  whole  nwooa  avstcm 
completely  shaken,  the  mntinoiia  SoBotes, 
eovciwd  wkh  dirt  awl  sploMlid  attirea»  broke 
into  kai  spattaiem,  brandishing  tbeir  coetiy 
araa,  and  loudly  deasandii^thar  wfld  r%lits. 
Lord  Byron,  t.lwiiiBed  by  thn  imeniected 
act,  sacBBed  to  recover  from  his  sicsness ; 
and  the  more  the  Soliotes  n«ed,  the  more 
his cahn couTige triumphed.    Theacenewv 
tmfy  snblinie.* 

Another  eyewitness,  Count  Ganba,  bears 
aiaular  testimony  to  the  pteaenoe  of  mind 
with  which  he  fronted  this  and  all  other  such 
dangers.  **  It  is  impoasiile,*  says  this  gen- 
tlennn,'*to  do  justice  to  the  eootness  and 
mapnaniiiiitji  wluch  he  displayed  upon  ewtrj 
trjwg  ocrasion,  Upon  trifin^  oecasionii 
he  was  certainly  irritabte ;  but  the  aspect 
of  danger  calmed  him  in  an  instant,  and  r^ 
stored  to  him  the  free  exercise  c€  all  die 
powers  of  hia  noMe  nature.  A  more  un- 
daunted man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never 
breathed."  ^^^ 

The  letters  written  by  him  during  the  lew 
following  wedu  fonn,  as  usual,  the  best  re>- 
oord  of  his  proceedings,  and,  beades  the  mA 
interest  they  possess  aa  being  among  the 
latest  from  nis  hand,  are  also  precious,  as 
aflbrding  proof  that  neither  iHnesa  nor  dis* 
appointment,  neither  a  worn-out  fiwne  nor 
even  a  hopdess  spirit,  could  lead  him  for  a 
moment  to  think  of  abandoning  the  great 
cause  he  had  espoused ;  while  to  the  last, 
too,  he  preserved  unbroken  the  cheerful 
spring  of  his  mind,  h»  manly  endurance  of 
all  ills  that  aflected  but  himself,  and  his  ever- 
wakefid  consideration  for  the  wants  of  othen. 


TO  MR.  BASFF. 


n. 


"  I  am  a  good  deal  better,  though  of  course 
weakly ;  the  leeches  took  too  much  Uood 
from  my  temples  the  day  after,  and  there  wa« 
some  difficulty  in  stopping  it,  but  I  have 
since  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  boats  or  on 
horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken  a  warm 
bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  can  wdl  be, 
without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  without 
animal  food. 

'*  Besides  the  four  TuriLS  sent  to  Patras,  I 
have  obtained  the  release  of  foorand-twenty 
women  and  children,  and  sent  them  at  my 
own  expense  to  Prevesa,  that  the  English 
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Consiil*Oeneral  may  consign  them  to  their 
relations.  I  did  this  by  their  own  desire. 
Matters  here  are  a  little  embroiled  with  the 
Suliotes  and  foreigners,  &c,  but  I  still  hope 
better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as 
long  as  my  heelth  and  circumstances  will 
permit  me  to  be  supposed  useful.  > 

"  I  am  obliged  to  support  the  Goremment 
here  for  the  present." 

The  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  letter  as 
having  been  released  by  him  and  sent  to 
Prevesa,  had  been  held  in  captivitv  at  Misso* 
longhi  since  the  beginning  of  the  KeTolutioD. 
The  following  was  the  letter  which  he  for^ 
warded  with  them  to  the  English  Consul  at 
Prevesa. 


LimftMI. 


TO  MR.  MATER. 


-Sir, 

"  Coming  to  Qreecet  one  of  my  principal 
objects  was  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
the  miseries  incident  to  a  warfare  so  cruel  as 
the  present.  When  the  dictates  of  humanity 
are  m  question,  I  know  no  difference  between 
Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is  enough  that  those 
who  want  assistance  are  men,  in  order  to 
claim  the  pity  and  protection  of  the  meanest 

Eretender  to  humane  feelinp.  I  have  found 
ere  twenty-four  Turks,  mduding  women 
and  children,  who  have  long  [nned  in  distress, 
far  from  the  means  of  support  and  the  conso- 
lations of  their  home.  The  Government 
has  consigned  them  to  me ;  I  transmit  them 
to  Prevesa,  whither  they  desire  to  be  sent. 
I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  take  care  that 
thev  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  that  the  Governor  of  your  town  may 
accept  of  my  present.  The  best  recompenoe 
I  can  hope  for  wcHdd  be  to  find  that  I  had 
inspired  the  Ottoman  commanders  with  the 
same  sentiments  towards  those  unhappy 
Greeks  who  may  hereafter  fidl  into  their 
hands. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  ftc." 
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foiag  on  hopefully  for  the  present,  consider- 
ing circumstances. 

"  We  shall  have  work  this  year,  for  the 
Turks  are  coming  down  in  force ;  and,  as 
for  me,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  I  shall 
shortiy  march  (according  to  orders)  against 
Lepanto,  with  two  thousand  men.  I  have 
been  here  some  time,  after  some  narrow 
escapes  firom  the  Turks,  and  also  fix>m  being 
shipwrecked.  We  were  twice  upon  the 
rocks ;  but  this  you  will  have  heard,  truly 
or  fidsely,  throu^  other  channels,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  bore  you  with  a  long  story. 

**  So  far  I  have  succeeded  in  supporting 
the  Government  of  Western  Greece,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  dissolved.  If 
you  have  received  the  eleven  thousand  and 
odd  pounds,  these,  with  what  I  have  in  hand, 
and  my  income  for  the  current  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  contingencies,  will,  or  might,  en- 
able me  to  ke^  the  '  sinews  of  war '  pnv 
perly  strung,  u  the  deputies  be  honest  fel- 
lows, and  obtain  the  loan,  they  will  repay 
the  4000^  as  agreed  upon  ;  and  even  then  I 
shall  save  littfe,  or  indeed  less  than  little, 
since  I  am  maintaining  nearly  the  whole  ma- 
chine -^  in  this  place,  at  least — at  my  own 
cost.  But  let  the  Greeks  only  succeed,  and 
I  don't  care  for  my8el£ 

"  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but 
am  getting  better,  and  can  ride  about  again  i 
so  pray  quiet  our  friends  on  that  score. 

'*  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  dH  tuiil,  wouidt 
could,  or  should  write  a  satire  asainst  Gif- 
ford,  or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  uways  con- 
sidered him  as  my  literary  &ther,  and  myself 
as  his  '  prodigal  son ; '  and  if  I  have  allowed 
his  '  fiitted  caif '  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he 
kills  it  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  1 
prefer  beef  to  veaL  Yours,  Ac." 


Lima  54ft.    TO  THB  HONOURABLE  DOUGLAS 

KINNAIRD. 

*•  Mbfolonchl,  Fafaruary  SI.  18S4. 

"  I  have  received  yours  of  the  8d  of  No- 
vember. It  is  essential  that  the  money 
should  be  paid,  as  I  have  drawn  for  it  all,  and 
more  too,  to  help  the  Greeks.  Parry  is  here, 
and  he  and  I  agree  very  well ;  and  all  is 

1  In  m  letter  to  the  Min«  gentteman,  dated  January  97., 
hehad  alraady  lald,  **  I  hope  that  thlngt  here  wiU  go  on 
well  fome  time  or  other.  I  wlU  stick  bj  the  cause  as  long 
as  a  eanse  eziHa— first  or  second.'* 


546. 


TO  MR.  BARFF. 


**  February  tt. 

"Mf  health  seems  improving,  especially 
from  ndinff  and  the  warm  bath.  Six  Eng- 
lishmen wul  be  soon  in  quarantine  at  Zante  ; 
they  are  artificers  2,  and  nave  had  enough  of 
Greece  in  fourteen  days.  If  you  could  re^ 
commend  them  to  a  passage  home,  I  would 
thank  you ;  they  are  good  men  enough,  but 
do  not  Guite  understand  the  little  discrepan- 
cies in  tnese  countries,  and  are  not  used  to 
see  shooting  and  slashing  in  a  domestic  quiet 
way,  or  (as  it  forms  here)  a  part  of  house- 
keeping. 


>  The  workmen  who  came  ont  with  Pany ;  and  who, 
alarmed  by  the  soene  of  conflijdon  and  danger  thay  tonad 
at  Mlssolonglil,  had  resolred  to  return  home. 
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**  If  they  should  want  any  thing  during  their 
quarantine,  you  can  advance  them  not  more 
tlian  a  dollar  a  day  (amongst  them)  for  that 
period,  to  purchase  them  some  little  extras 
as  comforts  (as  they  are  quite  out  of  their 
element).  I  cannot  alfonl  them  more  at 
present. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
1884. 

MISSOLONQHI.— LORD  BYRON's  LAST  LBTTBR 
TO  MURRAY.  —  RBPORTSD  8ATIRB  ON 
OIFFORD.  —  LAWLESSNESS  OP  THB  SU- 
LI0TB8.  —  LETTERS  TO  MOORE,  KEN- 
NEDY, PARRUCA,   BARFF,   AND    HANCOCK. 

—  MEASURES  OF  DEFENCE.  —  COLONEL 
STANHOPE  AND  THB  GREEK  CHRONICLE. 

—  DR.  MAYER.  —  INCREASING  DIFFICUL- 
TIES.—  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  MAYRO- 
CORDATA  AND  THB  EASTERN  CHIEFS. — 
TUMULTS.-^  CONSBaUENCBS  OF  THB  NON- 
ARRIVAL  OF  THB  LOAM  FROM  ENGLAND. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray, — 
which  it  is  most  gratifying  to  have  to  pro- 
duce, as  the  last  completmg  link  of  a  long 
friendship  and  correspondence  which  had 
been,  but  for  a  short  tune,  and  through  the 
fault  only  of  others,  interrupted,  —  contains 
such  a  summary  of  the  chief  events  now  pass- 
ing round  Lord  Byron,  as,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  notes,  will  render  any  more 
detailed  narrative  unnecessary. 

Lrma  647.       TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  MlMoUmiU,  Fabniuy  ^  18M. 

**  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird 
that  you  state  *  a  report  of  a  satire  on  Mr. 
Qifford  having  arrived  from  Italy,  said  to  be 
written  by  me  I  but  that  you  do  not  believe 

1  [In  *'  BnglUb  Bardt  and  Scotch  Reriewen,"  Lord 
Byron  thus  apostrophiiM  the  author  of  the  Bavlad  and 
Mariad— 

**  Why  tlumbttrt  GUbrd  ?  once  waa  ask*d  in  rain ; 
Why  thimben  Glflbrd  ?  let  ua  aak  agatai. 
Are  there  no  foUiet  for  bit  pen  to  porge? 
Are  there  no  foola  whoae  baclu  demand  the  aooniie  ? 
Are  there  no  slna  for  latira'a  bard  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  erery  street  ? 
ArtNue  thee,  Gilford  1  be  thy  promise  datanM  t 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed." 

fl  «•  Barly  in  the  morning  we  prepared  for  our  attack  on 
the  brig.  Lord  Byron,  notwithstanding  his  weakness, 
and  an  inflammation  that  threatened  his  eyes,  was  most 
anxious  to  be  of  oar  party  ;  but  the  physicians  would  not 
suflbr  him  to  go.**  —  Couirr  Gamba*!  NarraUve. 
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it.'  I  dare  say^ou  do  not,  nor  any  body 
else,  I  should  thmk.  Whoever  asserts  that 
I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  thing  of 
the  kind  on  Giuord  lies  in  his  throat.  I 
always  rewded  him  as  my  literary  father, 
and  myself  as  his  prodigal  son  > ;  if  any  such 
composition  exists,  it  is  none  of  mine.  You 
know  as  well  as  any  body  upon  whom  I  have 
or  have  not  written ;  and  you  also  know 
whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  that 
same.    And  so  much  for  such  matters. 

*' You  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  some 
news  from  this  part  of  Greece  (which  is  the 
most  liable  to  invaaon)  ;  but  you  will  hear 
enough  through  public  and  private  channels. 
I  wilX  however,  give  you  the  events  of  a 
week,  mingling  my  own  private  peculiar  with 
the  pubUc  ;  for  we  are  nere  jumbled  a  little 
together  at  present. 

"  On  Sunday  (the  15th,  I  believe,)  I  had 
a  strong  and  sudaen  convidsive  attack,  which 
lef^  me  speechless,  though  not  motionless  — 
for  some  strong  men  comd  not  hold  me ;  but 
whether  it  was  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cachexy, 
or  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exy  or  epty,  the 
doctors  have  not  decided ;  or  whether  it 
was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  &c. ;  but  it  was 
verv  unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  off, 
and  all  that.  On  Mondav,  they  put  leeches 
to  mv  temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  the 
blood  could  not  be  stopped  till  eleven  at 
night  (they  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal 
artery  for  my  temporal  safety),  and  neither 
styptic  nor  caustic  would  cauterise  the  orifice 
till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

**  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  ran 
onshore.  On  Wednesday,  great  preparations 
being  made  to  attack  her,  though  protected 
by  her  consorts  «,  the  Turks  burned  her  and 
retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursdav  a  <niarrel 
ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the  Frank 

fuard  at  the  arsenal :  a  Swedish  officer  ^  was 
illed,  and  a  Suliote  severelv  wounded,  and 
a  general  fight  expected,  and  with  some  dif^ 
ficultv  prevented.  On  Friday,  the  officer 
was  buried  ;   and  Captain  Parry's  English 


His  Lordship  had  promised  a  reward  fbr  ereiy  Turk 
taken  alire  in  the  proposed  attack  on  this  resaeL 

*  Captain  Sasse.  an  officer  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  foreigners  In  the  Greek  service. 
*'  This,**  says  Colonei  Stanhope,  In  a  letter,  Febmaiy  ISth, 
to  the  Committee,  **  is  a  serious  aftir.  The  Suliotes 
have  no  country,  no  home  for  their  fkmlUes ;  arrears  of 
pay  are  owing  to  them  ;  the  people  of  MissolongU  hate 
and  pay  them  exorbitantly.  Lord  Byron,  who  waa  to 
have  led  them  to  Lepanto,  Is  much  shaken  by  bis  fit,  and 
will  probably  be  oUiged  to  retire  from  Greece.  In  short, 
all  our  hopes  in  this  quarter  are  damped  for  the  present. 
I  am  not  a  Uttle  fearftil,  too,  that  these  wild  warriors  will 
not  forget  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt.  I  this  morning  > 
told  Prince  Bfavrococdato  and  Lord  Byron  that  th^y  must 
come  to  some  resolvtloQ  about  compeHing  the  Sullotaa 
to  quit  the  place.** 
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urtificers  mutinied,  under  pretence  that  their 
lives  ivere  in  danger,  and  are  for  quitting  the 
country  :  —  they  may.  > 

"  On  Saturday  we  had  the  smartest  shock 
of  an  earthquake  which  1  remember,  (and  I 
have  felt  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different 
periods  ;  they  are  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,) and  the  whole  army  discharged  their 
armsy  tipon  the  same  principle  that  savages 
beat  drums,  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon :  — it  was  a  rare  scene  altogether 
—  if  vou  had  but  seen  the  English  Johnnies, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  a  cockney  work- 
shop before  I  —  or  will  again,  if  they  can 
help  it — and  on  Sunday,  we  heard  that  the 
Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa,  with  one 
hundred  and  odd  thousand  men, 

*'  In  comii^  here,  I  had  two  escapes  ;  one 
froin  the  Turks,  (one  of  my  vessels  was  taken, 
but  afterwards  released,)  and  the  other  from 
shipwreck.  We  drove  twice  on  the  rocks 
near  the  Scrofes  (islands  near  the  coast), 

**  I  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the 
release  of  eight-and-twenty  Turkish  prison- 
ers, men,  women,  and  cnildren,  and  sent 
them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own 
charges.  One  little  girl  of  nine  years  old, 
who  prefers  remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I 
live)  send,  with  her  mother,  probably,  to 
Italy,  or  to  England,  and  adopt  her.  Her 
name  is  Hato,  or  Hatag^  She  is  a  very 
prettv  lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were 
killed  by  the  Greeks,  and  she  herself  and  her 
mother  merely  spared  by  special  favour  and 
owing  to  her  extreme  youtn,  she  being  then 
but  five  or  six  years  old. 

**  My  health  is  now  better,  and  I  ride 
about  again.  My  ofiBce  here  is  no  sinecure, 
so  many  parties  and  difficulties  of  every  kind ; 
but  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato  is  an  excellent  person,  and  does  all 
in  his  power ;  but  his  situation  is  perplexing 
in  the  extreme.  Still  we  have  great  hopes 
of  the  success  of  the  contest.  You  wili 
hear,  however,  more  of  public  news  from 

1  This  wM  a  freah,  and,  ai  may  be  conceiTed,  Mriout 
dUapfK^tOMnt  to  Lord  Byron.  **  The  departure  of  theee 
men,'*  t^yt  Count  Gamba,  **  made  ua  fear  that  oar  labo- 
ratory  would  come  to  nothing ;  for  If  we  tried  to  lupplf 
the  place  of  the  artffloen  with  natlre  Oreeki,  we  should 
make  but  little  progreu.*' 

•  Proceeding,  ai  he  here  rightly  luppoiea,  upon  news- 
paper authority,  I  had  in  my  letter  made  some  allusion 
to  his  imputed  ooeupatlons,  which,  In  his  present  sensi- 
tlTeness  on  the  sulijeot  of  authorship,  did  not  at  all  please 
him.  To  this  circumstance  Count  Gamba  alludes  in  a 
passage  of  his  NarratiTo ;  where,  after  mentioning  a  re- 
mark of  Byron's,  that  **  Poetry  should  only  occupy  the 
Idle,  and  that  in  more  serious  aflUrs  It  would  be  ridi- 
culous,*' he  adds—'*  Mr.  Moore,  at  this  time  writing 
to  him,  said,  that  be  had  heard  that  *  Instead  of  pursuing 
heroic  and  warlike  adtenturee,  he  was  residing  In  a  de- 
UghtftilTUla,eoatlnuing  Don  Juan.'    This  oftoded  Urn 


t): 


plenty  of  quarters :  for  I  have  little  time  to 
write. 

"  Believe  me  yours,  &c,  &c.        N.  Bn  ." 

The  fierce  lawlessness  of  the  Suliotes  had 
now  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  European 
population,  to  get  rid  of  them  altogetner ; 
and,  by  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Bvron,  this  object  was  at  length  effected. 
The  advance  of  a  month's  pay  by  him,  and 
the  discharge  of  their  arrears  by  tne  Govern- 
ment, (the  latter,  too,  with  monev  lent  for 
that  purpose  by  the  same  universal  paymas- 
ter,) at  length  induced  these  rude  warriors 
to  depart  fi'om  the  town,  and  with  them  va- 
nishea  all  hopes  of  the  expedition  against 
Lepanto. 


Lbttbr  648.       TO  MS.  MOORE. 

**  Missolonghi,  Western  Greece,  March  4. 1824. 

*'  My  dear  Moore, 

**  Your  reproach  is  unfounded  —  I  have 
received  two  letters  from  you,  and  answered 
both  previous  to  leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have 
not  been  '^et'  in  an  Ionian  island,  but 
much  occupied  with  business,  as  the  Greek 
deputies  (if  arrived)  can  tell  you.  Neither 
have  I  continued  '  Don  Juan,'  nor  any  other 
poem.  You  go,  as  usual,  I  presume,  by  some 
newspaper  report  or  other. « 

**  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  some 
use  arrived,  I  came  here ;  and  am  told  that 
my  arrival  (with  some  other  circumstances) 
hat  been  of,  at  least,  temporary  advantage  to 
the  cause,  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
Turks,  and  another  from  shipwreck,  on  my 

fssage.  On  the  15th  (or  16tn)  of  February 
had  an  attack  of  i^plexy,  or  epilepsy, 
— the  physicians  have  not  exactly  decided 
which,  but  the  alternative  is  agreeable.  My 
constitution,  therefore,  remains  between  the 
two  opinions,  like  Mahomet's  sarcophagus 
between  the  magnets.    All  that  I  can  say  is, 

for  the  moment,  and  he  was  sorry  that  such  a  ^"'■takfn 
judgment  had  been  formed  of  him.** 

It  Is  amusing  to  obserre  that,  while  thus  anxious,  and 
flrom  a  highly  noble  motive,  to  throw  his  authorship  into 
the  shade  while  engaged  in  so  much  more  serious  pur- 
sulU,  It  was  yet  an  author's  mode  of  revenge  that  always 
occurred  to  htan,  when  under  the  Influence  of  any  of 
these  passing  resentmenU.  Thus,  when  a  little  angry 
with  Cdond  Stanhope  one  day,  he  esclaimcd,  **  I  wili 
libel  yon  in  your  own  Ghronlde;  **  and  In  this  brief  burst 
of  humour  I  was  myself  the  means  of  provoking  in  him, 
I  have  been  told,  on  the  authority  of  Count  Gamba,  that 
he  swore  to  **  write  a  satire  '*  upon  me. 

Though  the  above  letter  shows  bow  momentaiy  was 
any  little  spleen  he  may  have  Mt,  there  not  unflrequently, 
I  own,  comes  over  me  a  short  pang  of  regret  to  think 
that  a  fiseling  of  displeasure,  however  sUglit,  should  haps 
been  among  the  latest  I  awakened  in  him. 
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that  they  nearly  bled  roe  to  death,  by  placing 
the  ieecnes  too  near  the  temporal  artery,  so 
that  the  blood  could  with  difficulty  be  stop- 
ped, even  with  caustic.  I  am  supposed  to 
be  getting  better,  slowly,  however.  But  my 
homilies  will,  I  presume,  for  the  future,  be 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada^s — in  this 
case,  *  I  order  you  a  hundred  ducats  from 
my  treasurer,  and  wish  you  a  little  more 
taste.' 

"  For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  Co- 
lonel Stanhope's  and  Capt.  Parry's  reports, 
— and  to  all  other  reports  whatsoever.  There 
is  plenty  to  do  —  war  without,  and  tumult 
within  -^  they  '  kill  a  man  a  week,'  like  Bob 
Acres  in  the  country.  Parry's  artificers 
have  gone  away  in  ahum,  on  account  of  a 
dispute  in  which  some  of  the  natives  and 
foreigners  were  engaged,  and  a  Swede  was 
lulled,  and  a  Suliote  wounded.  In  the  middle 
of  their  fright  there  was  a  strong  shock  of 
an  earthquake;  so,  between  that  and  the 
sword,  they  boomed  off  in  a  hurry,  in  despite 
of  all  dissuasions  to  the  contrary.  A  Turkish 
brig  run  ashore,  &.c.  &c.  Sec,  > 

**  You,  I  presume,  are  either  publishing  or 
meditating  tnat  same.  Let  me  hear  fix>m  and 
of  you,  BM  believe  me,  in  all  events, 

"  Ever  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  N.  B. 

"  P.  S.— Tell  Mr.  Murray  that  I  wrote  to 
him  the  other  day,  and  hope  that  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  will  receive,  the  letter." 

Lbttsb  549.        TO  DB.  KENNEDY. 

**  Miuolongfal.  March  4. 1894. 

"  My  dear  Doctor, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  vour  two  very 
kind  letters,  both  received  at  the  same  time, 
and  one  long  after  its  date.  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  precarious  state  of  my  health, 
nor  am,  nor  have  been,  deceived  on  that  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  remain 
m  Greece ;  and  it  were  better  to  die  doing 
something  than  nothing.  My  presence  here 
has  been  supposed  so  &r  useud  as  to  have 
prevented  confusion  from  becoming  worse 
confounded,  at  least  for  the  present.  Should 
I  become,  or  be  deemed  useless  or  super- 
fluous, I  am  ready  to  retire ;  but  in  the 
interim  I  am  not  to  consider  personal  conse* 
quences ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
mence, — as  indeed  are  all  things.  I  shall, 
however,  observe  your  instructions,  and  in- 
deed did  so,  as  fiir  as  regards  abstinence,  for 
sometime  past. 


1  What  I  have  omitted  hera  it  Imt  a  repetitloii  of  the 
rariout  partieulan.  retpectiog  all  that  had  happened 
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**  Besides  the  tracts,  &c.  which  you  have 
sent  for  distribution,  one  of  the  Enelish  ar- 
tificers, (hight  Brownbill,  a  tinman, J  left  to 
mv  charge  a  number  of  Greek  Testaments, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  distribute  pro- 
periy.  The  Greeks  complain  that  the  trans- 
lation is  not  correct,  nor  in  good  Romaic  *. 
Bambas  can  decide  on  that  point.  I  am  try- 
ing to  reconcile  the  clergy  to  the  distribu- 
tion, which  (without  due  regard  to  their 
hieFBTchy)  they  might  contrive  to  impede  or 
neutralise  in  the  effect,  from  their  power 
over  their  people.  Mr.  Brownbill  has  gone 
to  the  Islands,  having  some  apprehension  for 
his  life,  (not  from  the  priests,  nowever,)  and 
apparently  preferring  rather  to  be  a  saint  than 
a  martyr,  although  nis  apprehenaons  of  be- 
coming the  latter  were  probably  unfounded. 
All  the  English  artificers  accompanied  him, 
thinking  themselves  in  danger  on  acooont  of 
some  troubles  here,  which  have  apparently 
subsided. 

'*  I  have  been  interrupted  by  a  viat  from 
Prince  Mavrocordato  and  others  since  I  b&> 
gan  this  letter,  and  must  close  it  hast3y,  lor 
the  boat  is  announced  as  ready  to  sail.  Your 
fiiture  convert,  Hato,  or  Hatagee,  ajypears  to 
me  lively,  and  intelligent,  and  promismg,  and 
possesses  an  interesting  countenance.  With 
regard  to  her  disposition  I  can  say  little,  but 
Millingen,  who  has  the  mother  (who  is  a 
middle-aged  woman  of  good  character)  in  his 
house  as  a  domestic  ^although  their  family 
was  in  good  worldly  circumstances  previous 
to  the  devolution),  speaks  well  of  both,  and 
he  is  to  be  relied  on.  As  fiir  as  I  know,  I 
have  only  seen  the  child  a  few  times  with 
her  mother,  and  what  I  have  seen  is  &vour- 
able,  or  I  should  not  take  so  much  interest 
in  her  behalf.  If  she  turns  out  well,  my  idea 
would  be  to  send  her  to  my  daughter  in  Hnc^ 
land  (if  not  to  respectable  persona  in  Italy), 
and  so  to  provide  for  her  as  to  enable  her 
to  live  with  reputation  either  siqgly  or  in 
marriage,  if  she  arrive  at  maturity.  I  will 
make  proper  arrangements  about  her  ex- 
pences  through  Meurs.  Barff  and  Hanoock, 
and  the  rest  I  leave  to  your  disovtion  and  to 
Mrs.  K.'s,  with  a  great  sense  of  obligation, 
for  your  kindness  in  undertaking  her  tem- 
porary superintendence. 

"  Of  public  matters  here,  I  have  little  to 
add  to  what  you  will  already  have  heard. 
We  are  gcnng  on  as  well  as  we  can,  and  with 
the  hope  and  the  endeavour  to  do  better. 
Believe  me, 

"*  Ever  and  truly,  &c. 

«  N.  B." 


sloce  his  arrlTal*  whidi  have  already 
letten  lo  Ui  other  oorfenioiidcDta. 
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TO  MR.  BARFP. 


**  Sfarch  6. 1824. 

"  If  Sisseni  i  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated 
with,  and  well  treated  ;  if  he  is  not,  the  sin 
and  the  shame  may  lie  at  his  own  door.  One 
great  object  is  to  heal  those  internal  dis- 
sensions for  the  future,  without  exacting 
too  rigorous  an  account  of  the  past.  Prince 
Mavrocordato  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
whoever  is  disposed  to  act  fairly  will  be  fairly 
dealt  with.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Sis- 
seni, but  not  a  deal  of  good :  however,  I 
never  judge  from  report,  particularly  in  a  Re- 
volution. Personally t  I  am  rather  obliged  to 
him,  for  he  has  been  very  hospitable  to  all 
fiiends  of  mine  who  have  passed  through  his 
district.  You  may  therefore  assure  him  that 
any  overture  for  the  advanta^  of  Greece 
and  its  internal  pacification  will  be  readily 
and  sincerely  met  here,  I  hardly  think  that 
he  would  have  ventured  a  deceitful  proposi- 
tion to  me  through  you,  because  he  must  be 
sure  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  eventually 
be  exposed.  At  any  rate,  the  healing  of  these 
dissensions  is  so  important  a  ^mt,  that 
something  must  be  risked  to  obtam  it." 


IjBttbeMI. 


TO  MR.  BASFF. 


''llKrohlO. 

"  Enclosed  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Parruca*s 
letter,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  assure  him 
from  me,  that  I  have  done  and  am  doing 
all  I  can  to  r&>unite  the  Greeks  with  the 
Greeks. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  ofkr  of 
your  country-house  (as  for  all  other  kind- 
ness} in  case  that  my  health  should  require 
my  removal ;  but  I  cannot  quit  Greece  while 
there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  any  (even 
supposed)  utility : — there  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand 
at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the 
difficulties  and  dissensions  and  defects  of  the 
Greeks  themselves ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  them  by  all  reasonable  people. 

**  My  chief,  indeed  nine  tenths  of  my  ex- 
penses here  are  solely  in  advances  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  «,  and  objects  connected 
with  their  independence.** 

m  II. 

1  This  SUtenl,  who  waa  fhe  Capitano  of  the  rich  dis- 
trict about  Gastoanl,  and  had  for  some  dme  held  oat 
afftintt  the  General  GoTemment,  wu  now,  aa  appean  by 
the  above  letter,  making  overtures,  through  Mr.  BarflT, 
of  adhesion.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  it  was  required 
by  Lord  Byron  that  he  should  surrender  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Goremment  the  fortress  of  Chiarensa. 

>  **  At  this  time  (February  I4th),**  says  Mr.  Parry,  who 
kept  the  accounta  of  his  Lordship's  distHurscments,  **  the 
expenses  of  Lord  Byvoa  In  the  cause  of  tiie  Greeks  did 


& 


The  letter  of  Parruea,  to  which  the  fore- 
going alludes,  contained  a  pressing  invitation 
to  Lord  Byron  to  present  nimself  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, where,  it  was  added,  his  influ- 
ence would  be  sure  to  brins  about  the  union 
of  all  parties.  So  genersd,  indeed,  was  the 
confidence  placed  in  their  noble  ally,  that, 
by  every  Cmef  of  every  faction,  he  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  only  rallying  point 
round  which  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
of  their  now  split  and  jarring  interests  being 
united.  A  far  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
authorised,  invitation  soon  afler  reached  him, 
through  an  express  envoy,  from  the  Chie^ 
tain  Colocotroni,  recommending  a  National 
Council*  where  his  Lordship,  it  was  pro- 
posed, should  act  es  mediator,  and  pledspg 
this  Chief  himself  and  his  followers  to  abide 
by  the  result.  To  this  application  an  an- 
swer was  returned  similar  to  that  which  he 
sent  to  Pamica,  and  which  was  in  terms  as 
follows :  — 


Lirm  088.       TO  SB.  PABRUCA. 

••  Mandi  10. 18S4. 
"Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  answering  your 
letter.  My  first  wish  has  always  been  to 
bring  the  Greeks  to  agree  amongst  themselves. 
I  came  here  by  the  invitation  of  the  Greek 
Government,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought 
to  abandon  Roumelia  for  the  Peloponnesus 
until  that  Government  shall  desire  it ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  this  part  is  exposed  in  a 
greater  degree  to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
if  my  presence  can  really  be  of  any  assistance 
in  uniting  two  or  more  parties,  I  am  read^ 
to  go  any  where,  either  as  a  mediator,  or,  if 
necessary,  as  a  hostage.  In  these  affkirs  I 
have  neither  private  views,  nor  private  dis- 
like of  any  individual,  but  the  sincere  wish  of 
deserving  the  name  of  the  friend  of  your 
country,  and  of  her  patriots. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c.* 


Lrtr  6B8.  TO  MB.  CHARLES  nAKCOCK. 

**  Missolonght,  March  la  1834. 

**8ir, 

**  I  have  sent  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodges  a 
bill  drawn  on  Signor  C.  Jerostatti  for  tliree 


not  amount  to  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  week 
in  rations  alone.**  In  another  place  this  writer  says, 
**  The  Greeks  seemed  to  think  he  was  a  mine  from  which 
they  eould  extract  gold  at  their  pleasure.  One  person 
represented  that  a  supply  of  20,000  dollars  would  saTO 
the  island  of  Candia  from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  there  not  being  that  sum  in  hand^ 
Lord  Byron  gave  him  authority  to  raise  it  if  be  eould  in 
the  Islands,  and  he  would  guarantee  its  repaymoit.  1 
believe  this  person  did  not  succeed."  [See  Btrokiama.] 
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hundred  and  dglity-nz  pounds,  on  account 
of  the  Hon.  the  Greek  Conunittee,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  service  at  this  pkce.  But  Count 
Dclhidecima  sent  no  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  until  he  should  receive  instructions 
from  C  JerostattL  Therefore  I  am  obli(^ 
to  advance  that  sum  to  prevent  a  positive 
stop  being  put  to  the  laboratory  service  at 
this  place,  ice.  &c. 

*'  I  beg  vou  will  mention  tliis  business  to 
Count  Delladecima,  who  has  the  draft  and 
every  account,  and  that  Mr.  Barff,  in  con* 
junction  with  yourself,  will  endeavour  to  ar- 
range this  money  account,  and,  when  received, 
forward  the  same  to  Missolonghi. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 

"  So  far  is  written  by  Captain  Parry  ;  but 
I  see  that  I  must  contmue  the  letter  myself. 
I  understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  busmess, 
saving  and  except  that,  like  roost  of  the  pre- 
sent aflhirs  here,  it  will  be  at  a  stand-stul  if 
monies  be  not  advanced,  and  there  are  few 
here  so  disposed ;  so  that  I  must  take  the 
chance,  as  usual. 

"You  will  see  what  can  be  done  with 
Delladedma  and  Jerostatti,  and  remit  the 
sum,  that  we  may  have  some  quiet ;  for  the 
Committee  have  somehow  embroiled  their 
matters,  or  chosen  Greek  correspondents 
more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Greeks  are  wont 
to  be. 

•*  Yours  ever,  Nl.  Bjt. 

"  P.  S.  -^  A  thousand  thanks  to  Muir  for 
his  cauliflower,  the  finest  I  ever  saw  or  tasted, 
and,  I  believe,  the  largest  that  ever  grew  out 
of  Paradise,  or  Scotland.  I  have  written 
to  ()uiet  Dr.  Kennedy  about  the  newspaper 
(with  which  1  have  nothing  to  do  as  a  writer, 
please  to  recollect  and  say).  I  told  the  fools 
of  conductors  that  their  motto  would  play 
the  devil ;  but,  like  all  mountebanks,  they 
persisted.  Gambo,  who  is  any  thing  but 
iucfyf  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  and,  as 
usual,  the  moment  he  had,  matters  went 
wrong.  1  It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  in  time. 
But  I  write  m  haste,  and  have  only  time  to 
say,  before  the  boat  sails,  that  I  am  ever 

••  Yours,  N.  Bn. 

^  P.  S.  -—  Mr.  Findlay  is  here,  and  has  re- 
ceived his  money.** 

LiTTU  654.       TO  DR.  KENNEDY. 

"  MlMolong hi,  March  10.  ISM. 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  could  not  disapprove  of  the  motto 
to  the  Telegraph  more  than  I  did,  and  do ; 

1  He  had anotion  that  Count  Ganha naa dattined  to 
ba  tiiiilMrtaiiat0,»that  he  wai  one  of  Chote  iU-starrad 
penoaa  with  whoaa  ereiythtiif  goaa wrong.  In  tpeaUng 
orUilsnewapapartoPanryiheiaid,  "I  hare aubacribad 


but  this  is  the  land  of  liberty,  where 
people  do  as  they  i^eaae,  and  few  aa  they 
ought. 

**  I  have  not  written,  nor  am  inclined  to 
write,  for  that  or  for  any  other  paper,  but 
have  suggested  to  them,  over  and  ova;  s 
change  of  the  motto  and  style.  However, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  turn  out  either  an 
irreli(pons  or  a  levelling  publication,  and  they 
promise  due  respect  to  both  churches  and 
things,  ue.  the  eaitors  do. 

**  If  Bambas  would  write  for  the  Greek 
Chronicle^  he  mi^t  have  his  own  price  tor 
articles. 

"There  is  a  slight  demur  about  Hato^ 
▼ojrace*  her  mother  wishing  to  go  with  her, 
wmch  is  quite  natural,  and  I  hawe  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  it ;  for  even  Mahomet  naade 
a  law,  that  in  the  divisum  of  captitea,  the 
child  should  never  be  separated  from  the 
mother.  But  this  may  make  a  diflerence  in 
the  arrangement,  although  the  poor  woman 
(who  has  lost  half  her  fiunily  in  the  war}  is, 
as  I  said,  of  good  character,  and  of  mature 
a^  so  as  to  render  her  respectability  not 
liable  to  suspicion.  She  has  heard,  it  seems, 
fipom  Prevesa,  that  her  husband  is  no  loiwr 
there.  I  have  consigned  your  B&les  to  Dr. 
Meyer ;  and  I  hope  that  the  aaid  Doctor 
mav  justify  your  confidence ;  neverthdess, 
I  snafi  keep  an  eye  upon  him.  You  may  de^ 
pend  upon  my  giving  the  Sodety  as  fiur  play 
as  Mir.  Wilberforce  himself  would  ;  and  any 
other  commission  for  the  good  of  Greece 
will  meet  with  the  same  attention  on  my 
part. 

"  I  am  trying,  with  some  hope  of  eventual 
success,  to  re-unite  the  Greus,  e^iecialiy 
as  the  Turks  are  expected  in  force,  and  that 
shortly.  We  must  meet  them  aa  we  may, 
and  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  school  pros- 
pers, and  I  assure  you  that  your  good  wishes 
are  reciprocal.  The  weather  is  so  much 
finer,  that  I  get  a  good  deal  of  moderate  ex- 
ercise in  boats  and  on  horseback,  and  am  will- 
ing to  hope  that  my  health  is  not  worse  than 
when  you  kindly  wrote  to  me.  Dr.  Bruno 
can  teu  you  that  I  adhere  to  your  regimen, 
and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat  any  meat,  even 
fish. 

**  Believe  me  ever.  Sec 

"  P.  S. —  The  mechanics  (six  in  number) 
were  all  pretty  much  of  the  same  mind. 
Brownbiil  was  but  one.  Perhaps  they  are 
less  to  blame  than  is  imagmed,  smee  Colonel 
Stanhope  is  said  to  have  told  them, '  tkai  he 

to  it  to  get  lid  of  importonity,  and,  it  may  be,  ket^ 
Gamba  out  of  miachlrf.  At  any  rate,  be  can  mv 
nothing  that  b  of  leu  hnportanee.**    [Sae  BTaoniAJCA.] 
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could  notponthefy  ioy  their  Goes  were  Mofr*  I 
should  like  to  know  where  our  life  it  safe, 
either  here  or  any  where  else  ?  With  regard 
to  a  place  of  safety,  at  least  such  hermetically 
sealed  safety  as  these  persons  appeared  to 
desiderate,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greece,  at 
any  rate ;  but  Missolonghi  was  supposed  to 
be  the  place  where  they  would  be  useful,  and 
their  risk  was  no  greater  than  that  of  others." 

LiTTSB  605.      TO  COLONEL  STAKHOPB. 

•«  MiMoloDshi.  Kareh  lA.  18M. 

**  My  dear  Stanhope, 

**  Prinoe  Bfavrocordato  and  myself  will 
go  to  Salona  to  meet  Ulysses,  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  P.  M.  will  accept  any  pro- 
positioD  for  the  advantage  of  Greece.  JParry 
IS  to  answer  for  himself  on  his  own  articles  i : 
if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it  would  only 
stop  the  whole  progress  of  his  exertion ;  and 
he  IS  really  doing  idl  that  can  be  done  with- 
out more  aid  from  the  Government. 

**  What  can  be  spared  will  be  sent ;  but  I 
refer  you  to  Captain  Humphries's  report,  and 
to  Count  Gamba's  letter  tor  details  upon  all 
subjects. 

**  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  de- 
ferring much  that  will  be  said  till  then, 

**  Believe  me  ever,  &c, 

"P.  S. — Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are 
sent  to  Mr.  Barff^  as  you  desire.  Pray  re- 
member me  particularly  to  Trelawney,  whom 
1  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  again." 

LsTTSS  506.       TO  MB.  BABFF. 

-  March  19. 

"  As  Count  Mercati  is  under  some  appre- 
hensions of  a  direct  answer  to  him  personally 
on  Greek  affairs,  I  reply  (as  you  authorised 
me)  to  you,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to 
coDununicate  to  him  the  enclosed.  It  is  the 
joint  answer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  of 
myself,  to  Signor  Georgio  Sisseni's  proposi- 
i  I  tions.  You  may  also  add,  both  to  nim  and 
to  Parruca,  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere  in  de- 
siring the  most  amicable  termination  of  their 
internal  dissensions,  and  that  I  believe  P. 
Mavrocordato  to  be  so  also;  otherwise  I 
would  not  act  with  him,  or  any  other,  whether 
native  or  foreigner. 

*'  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is 
not,  if  Signor  Tricupi  is  there,  you  would 
oblige  me  bv  presenting  my  respects  to  one 
or  lK)th,  and  by  telling  them,  that  from  the 

« 

1  Colond  Stanhope  hud,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chief 
Odytseoe.  written  to  request  that  some  stores  flrom  the 
laboratory  at  Missolonghi  might  bo  sent  to  Athens. 
Neither  Prince  MaTrocordato,  howerer,  nor  Lord  Byroii 
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very  first  I  foretold  to  Col.  Stanhope  and  to 
P.  Mavrocordato  that  a  Greek  newspaper 
(or  indeed  any  other),  in  the  present  state  of 
Greece,  might  and  probably  would  tend  to 
much  mischief  and  misconstruction,  unless 
under  some  restrictions ;  nor  have  I  ever  ha4 
any  thing  to  do  with  either,  as  a  writer  or 
otherwise,  except  as  a  pectmiary  contributor 
to  their  support  in  the  outset,  which  I  could 
not  refuse  to  the  earnest  request  of  the  pro- 
jectors. Col.  Stanhope  and  myself  had  con- 
siderable difierences  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  (what  will  appear  laughable  enough^ 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  charged  me  witn 
despotic  principles,  and  1  him  with  ultra  radi- 
calism. 

*'  Dr.  Meyer,  the  editor,  with  his  unre- 
strained fireedom  of  the  press,  and  who  has 
the  freedom  to  exercise  an  unlimited  discre- 
tion, —  not  allowing  any  article  but  his  own 
and  those  like  them  to  appear, — and  in  de- 
claiming against  restrictions,  cuts,  carves,  and 
restricts  (as  they  tell  me)  at  his  own  wUl  and 
pleasure.  Ue  is  the  author  of  an  article 
against  Monarchy,  of  which  he  may  have  the 
advantage  and  fame — but  they  (the  editors) 
will  get  themselves  into  a  scrape,  if  they  do 
not  take  care. 

**  Of  all  petty  tyrants,  he  is  one  of  the 

rattiest,  as  are  most  demagogues,  that  ever 
knew.  He  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  Greek 
bv  assumption,  having  married  a  wife  and 
changed  his  religion. 

*'  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  am  extremely  anx- 
ious for  some  favourable  result  to  the  recent 
pacific  overtures  of  the  contending  parties  in 
the  Pdoponnese." 


Lrtbb  657.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 


**  March  39. 


"  If  the  Greek  deputies  (as  seems  probable) 
have  obtained  the  Loan,  the  sums  I  have  acl- 
vanced  may  perhaps  be  repaid ;  but  it  would 
make  np  great  difference,  as  I  should  still 
spend  that  in  the  cause,  and  more  to  boot 
—  thou^  I  should  hope  to  better  purpose 
than  paying  off  arrears  of  fleets  that  sail  away, 
and  Dulioteft  that  wont  march,  which,  they 
say,  what  has  hitherto  been  advanced  has 
been  emploved  in.  But  that  was  not  my 
affair,  but  of  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  af- 
fiiirs,  and  I  could  not  decently  say  to  them, 
'  You  shall  do  so  and  so,  because,  &c.  &c.  &c«' 

••  In  a  few  days  P.  Mavrocordato  and  my- 
self, with  a  considerable  escort,  intend  to 


considered  It  prudent,  at  this  time,  to  weaken  their 
means  for  defending  Missolonghi,  aud  accordlngl/  srat 
back  bf  the  messenger  bat  a  few  barrela  of  powder.  [See 

BTmONIAMA.] 
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proceed  to  Saloiui  at  the  reqaest  of  UljrMes 
and  the  Ohieft  of  Eastern  Greece,  and  take 
measures  oiTensive  and  defensive  for  the  en- 
suing campaign.  MaTrocordato  is  almott  re- 
called by  the  new  Goremment  to  the  Morea, 
(to  take  the  lead«  I  rather  think,)  and  they 
have  written  to  propose  to  me  to  go  either 
to  the  Morea  witn  him,  or  to  take  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  aflairs  in  this  quarter—  with 
General  Londo,  and  any  other  I  may  choose, 
to  form  a  council.  A.  Londo  is  my  old 
friend  and  acquaintance,  since  we  were  lads 
in  Greece  together.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  positive  answer  till  the  Salona  meeting 
IS  over  > ;  but  I  am  willing  to  swe  them  in 
any  capacity  they  please,  either  commanding 
or  commanded  —it  is  much  the  same  to  me, 
as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any  presumed  use  to 
them. 

**  Excuse  haste  ;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been 
several  hours  on  horseback  in  a  country  so 
miry  after  the  rains,  that  every  hundred  yards 
brings  you  to  a  ditch,  of  whose  depth,  width, 
colour,  and  contents,  both  my  horses  and 
their  riders  have  brought  away  many  tokens." 

Lbttbb  566.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

"March  96. 

"  Since  tout  intelligence  with  regard  to 
the  Greek  loan,  P.  Mavrocordato  has  shown 
to  me  an  extract  from  some  correspondence 
of  his,  bf  which  it  would  appear  that  three 
commissioners  are  to  be  named  to  see  that 
the  amount  is  placed  in  proper  hands  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  that  my  name  is 
amongst  the  number.  Of  this,  however,  we 
have  as  yet  only  the  report. 

**  This  commission  is  apparently  named  by 
the  Committee  or  the  contracting  parties  in 
England.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  com- 
mbsion  will  be  necessary ;  but  the  office  will 
be  both  delicate  and  difficult.  The  weather, 
which  has  lately  been  equinoctial,  has  flooded 
the  country,  and  will  probably  retard  our 
proceeding  to  Salona  for  some  days,  till  the 
road  becomes  more  practicable. 

"  You  were  already  apprised  that  P.  Mav- 
rocordato and  myself  had  been  invited  to  a 
conference  by  Ulysses  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Eastern  Gk-eece.  I  hear  (and  am  indeed 
consulted  on  the  subject)  that  in  case  the 

1  To  thb  ofllnr  of  Uie  GoTermnent  to  Appoint  him  Ck>- 
Tcrnor-General  of  Greece,  (that  is,  of  the  enfranchised 
part  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morea 
and  the  lilandt,)  hii  answer  was,  that  "  he  was  first  going 
to  Salona,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  be  at  their  com- 
mands ;  that  he  coold  ha^e  no  difficulty  In  accepting  any 
office,  prorided  he  could  persuade  hinuelf  that  any  good 
would  result  from  It.'* 

*  The  generous  seal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
this  Important  otaject  wlU  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
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remittance  of  the  first  advance  cif  the  Loan 
should  not  arrive  immediately,  die  Greek 
General  Government  mean  to  try  to  raise 
some  thousand  dollars  in  the  blanda  in  the 
interim,  to  be  repaid  from  the  eariieat  instal- 
ments on  their  arrivaL    What  ppoapect  of 
success  they  may  have,  or  on  what  cooditions, 
you  can  tell  better  than  I :    I  aapooae,  if 
the  Loan  be  confirmed,  something  vght  be 
done  by  them,  but  subject  of  coorae  to  the 
usual  terms.    You  can  let  them  and  me  know 
your  opinion.     There  is  an  imperioos  neces- 
sity for  some  national  fimd,  and  that  speedily, 
otherwise  what  is  to  be  done  ?     Theauxifi- 
ary  corps  of  about  two  hundred  men,  paid 
by  me,  are,  I  believe,  the  sole  regularly  and 
properly  furnished  with  the  monej,  due  to 
them  weekly,  and  the  officers  montiily.     It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  Government  ghre  tlMir 
rations  ;  but  we  have  had  three  nratlnies, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  bread,  which 
neither  native  nor  stranger  coidd  masticate 
(nor  dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  fRat  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  them  even  proviaions  of 
any  kind. 

"  There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Germans 
about  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  their 
Committee,  and  an  examination  amongst 
themselves  instituted.  What  the  result  may 
be  cannot  be  anticipated,  except  that  it  will 
end  in  a  row,  of  course,  as  usuaL 

"  The  English  are  all  very  amicable,  as  hr 
as  I  know ;  we  set  on  too  with  the  Greeks 
rery  tolerably,  always  making  allowance  for 
circumstances  ;  and  we  have  no  quarrels  with 
the  foreigners.** 

During  themonth  of  March  there  occorred 
but  little,  besides  what  is  mentioned  in  these 
letters,  that  requires  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  any 
len^h,  or  in  detail.  After  the  fidUire  of  his 
desi^  a^nst  Lepanto,  the  two  great  objects 
of  his  daily  thougtits  were,  the  repairs  of  the 
fortifications  of  Missolonghi  ^»  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  bri^e ;  —  the  one,  with  a  view 
to  such  defensive  measures  as  were  alone 
likely  to  be  called  for  during  the  present 
campaign  ;  and  the  other  in  preparation  for 
those  more  active  enterprises,  which  he  still 
fondly  flattered  himself  he  should  undertake 
in  the  next.  "  He  looked  forward  (says  Mr. 
Parry),  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  and 

lowing  statement :  — .**  On  reporting  to  Lord  Bttoq  wh«t 
I  thought  might  be  done,  he  ordered  me  to  draw  up  a 
plan  fur  putting  the  fortlficotlons  In  thoroagh  repair,  mhI 
to  accompany  It  with  an  estimate  of  the  expeoM.  it  waa 
agreed  that  I  should  make  the  estimate  only  one  tUrd 
of  what  1  thought  would  be  the  actual  expense  ;  and  if 
that  third  could  be  procured  fhnn  tlw  magbtntaa.  Lord 
Byron  undertook  secreUy  to  paj  tbe  ronaiader.**  [Sc* 
Btbokiama.] 
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spirits,  to  the  return  of  the  fine  weather,  and 
the  commencemeDt  of  the  campaign,  when 
he  proposed  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  own  brigade,  and  the  troc^  which  the 
Government  of  Greece  were  to  place  under 
his  orders. " 

With  that  thanklessness  which  too  often 
waits  on  disinterested  actions,  it  has  been 
sometimes  tauntingly  remarked,  and  in  quar- 
ters from  whence  a  more  generous  judgment 
might  be  expected  S  that,  afUr  all.  Lord 
Byron  effected  but  little  for  Greece  :  —  as  if 
much  coM  be  effected  by  a  single  individual, 
and  in  so  shore  a  time,  for  a  cause  which, 
fought  as  it  ^as  been  almost  incessantly 
through  the  six  years  since  his  death,  has  re- 
quired nothing  less  than  the  intervention  of 
all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  success,  and,  even  so,  has  not  yet 
succeeded.    That  Byron  himself  was  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  importance  of  his  own 
solitary  aid,  •»  that  he  Knew,  in  a  struggle 
like  ttuB,  there  must  be  the  same  prodigahty 
of  means  towards  one  great  end  as  is  observ- 
able in  the  still  mnder  operations  of  nature, 
where  hndtviduals  are  as  nothing  in  the  tide 
of  events, — that  such  was  his  at  once  phi- 
losophic and  melancholy  view  of  his  own 
sacrifices,  I  have,   I  trust,  clearly  shown. 
But  that,  during  this  short  period  of  action, 
he  did  not  do  well  and  wiselv  all  that  man 
could  achieve  in  the  time,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  an  assertion  which  the  noble 
facts  here  recorded  fully  and  triumphantly 
disprove.    He  knew  that,  placed  as  ne  was, 
his  measures,  to  be  wise,  must  be  prospective, 
and  firom  die  nature  of  the  seeds  thus  sown 
by  him,  the  benefits  that  were  to  be  expected 
must  be  judged.     To  reconcile  the  rude 
chiefs  to  the  Government  and  to  each  other ; 
—  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  humanity,  by  his  ex- 
ample, into  their  warfare ;  —  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  employment  of  the  expected 
Loan,  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  —  to  put 
the  fortifications  of  Missolonghi  in  such  a 
state  of  repair  as  might,  and  eventually  didt 
render  it  proof  against  the  besieger;  —  to 
prevent  those  iniractioDS  of  neutrality,  so 
tempting  to  the  Gredu,  which  brou^t  their 
Government  in  collision  with  the  Ionian  au- 
thorities ^  and  to  restrain  all  such  license  of 
the  Press  as  mig^t  indispose  the  Courts  of 
Europe  to  th&r  cause :  —  such  were  the  im- 
portant objects  which  he  had  proposed  to 

1  ArtldM  in  Um  Timei  newspaper.  Foreign  Quarterly 
Bevlev,  Ac. 

>  In  alflftter  which  ho  addressed  to  I^ird  Sidney  Os- 
borne ^f^p'*^^  one,  on  the  subject  of  these  infractions, 
(ron  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  Sir  T.  Maitland,  Lord 
Byreo  says,  —  **  You  mnsC  all  be  persuaded  how  difficult 
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himself  to  accomplish,  and  towards  which,  in 
this  brief  interval,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
dissensions  and  hinderances,  he  had  already 
made  considerable  and  most  promising  pro- 
sress.  But  it  would  be  ui\]ust  to  close  even 
here  the  bright  catalogue  of  his  services.  It 
is,  after  all,  noi  with  the  span  of  mortal  life 
that  the  eood  achieved  by  a  name  immortal 
ends.  The  charm  acts  into  the  fiiture, — it 
is  an  auxiliary  through  all  time  ;  and  the  in- 
spiring example  of  Byron,  as  a  martyr  of 
Liberty,  is  for  ever  freshly  embalmed  m  his 
glory  as  a  poet 

From  the  period  of  his  attack  in  February 
he  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  indisposed ; 
and,  more  than  once,  had  complained  of  ver- 
tigos,  which  made  him  feel,  he  said,  as  if  in- 
toxicated. He  was  also  fi^equently  affected 
with  nervous  sensations,  with  shiverings  and 
tremors,  which,  though  apparently  the  effects 
of  excessive  debility,  he  tiimself  attributed  to 
fulness  of  habit.  Proceeding  upon  this  no- 
tion, he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
abstained  almost  wholly  from  animal  food, 
and  ate  of  little  else  but  dry  toast,  vegetables, 
and  cheese.  With  the  same  fear  of  becoming 
fat,  which  had  in  his  young  days  haunted 
him,  he  almost  every  morning  measured  him- 
self round  the  wrist  and  waist,  and  whenever 
he  found  these  parts,  as  he  thought,  enlarged, 
took  a  strong  dose  of  medicine. 

Exertions  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
made  by  his  fiiends  at  Cepbalonia,  to  induce 
him,  without  delay,  to  return  to  that  island, 
and  take  measures,  while  there  was  yet  time, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  bis  health.  "  But 
these  entreaties  (says  Count  Gamba)  pro- 
duced just  the  contrary  effect ;  for  in  pro* 
portion  as  B^Ton  thought  his  position  more 
perilous,  he  the  more  resolved  upon  remain- 
mg  where  he  was."  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
too,  the  natural  flow  of  his  spirits  in  societv 
seldom  deserted  him  ;  and  whenever  a  trick 
upon  any  of  his  attendants,  or  associates, 
suggested  itself,  he  was  as  readv  to  pUiy  the 
mischief-loving  boy  as  ever.  His  engineer. 
Parry,  having  been  much  alarmed  bv  the 
earthquake  uiey  had  experienced,  and  still 
continuing  in  constant  apprehension  of  its 
return.  Lord  Byron  contrived,  as  they  were 
all  sitting  together  one  evening,  to  have  some 
barrels  foil  of  cannon-balls  trundled  through 
the  room  above  them ;  and  laughed  heartily,  as 
he  would  have  done  when  a  Harrow  boy 
at  the  ludicrous  effect  which  this  decep- 

It  is,  under  exisUng  circumstances,  for  the  Greeks  to  keep 
up  discipline*  howerer  they  may  be  all  disposed  to  do  so. 
1  am  doing  all  1  can  to  conTince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Islands, 
and,  I  trust,  with  some  effect.** 
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tion  produced  on  the  poor  frigfitcaed  en» 

gincer. 

Eveiy  day,  however,  brought  new  trials 
both  to  his  health  and  temper.  The  con- 
slant  rains  had  rendered  the  swamps  of  Mis- 
solonghi  akaost  impassable; — an  alarm  of 
plague,  which,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
was  circulated,  made  it  prudent,  tor  aome 
time,  to  keep  within  doors  ;  and  he  was  thus, 
week  after  week,  depnred  of  his  accustomed 
air  and  exeicise.  The  only  recreation  he 
had  recourse  to  was  that  of  playing  with 
his  favourite  dog.  Lion ;  and,  in  the  evcninc, 

going  through  the  exercise  of  driliins  with 
is  officers,  or  practising  at  single-stick. 
At  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  his 
exertions,  personal  and  pecuniary,  poured  in 
from  all  sides,  while  the  embarrassments 
of  his  public  position  every  day  increased. 
The  chief  obatade  in  the  way  or  his  plan  for 
the  reconctiiation  of  all  parties  had  been  the 
rivalry  so  long  existingbetween  Mavrocordato 
and  the  Eastern  chiefs ;  and  this  difficulty 
was  now  not  a  little  heightened  bv  the  part 
taken  by  Colonel  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney,  who,  having  allied  themselves  with 
Odysseus,  the  most  powerful  of  these  Chief- 
tains, were  endeavouring  actively  to  detach 
Lord  Byron  from  Mavrocordato,  and  enlist 
him  in  their  own  views.  This  schism  was, 
—  to  say  the  least  of  it,  —  ill-timed  and  un- 
fortunate. For,  as  Prince  Mavrocordato  and 
Lord  Byron  were  now  acting  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  Government,  a  co-ope- 
ration of  all  the  other  English  agents  on  the 
same  side  would  have  had  the  effect  of  as- 
suring a  preponderance  to  this  partjr  (which 
was  tnat  of  the  civil  and  conrmiercial  interests 
vi\  through  Greece},  that  might,  by  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  ruling  power,  have 
afforded  some  hope  of  vigour  and  consistency 
in  its  movements.  By  this  division,  how- 
ever, the  English  lost  their  casting  weight ; 
and  not  oiriy  marred  whatever  little  chance 
they  might  have  had  of  extinguishing  the 
dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  but  exhibited, 
most  unseasonably,  an  example  of  dissension 
among  themselves. 

The  visit  to  Salona,  in  which,  though  dis- 
trustful of  the  intended  Military  Congress, 
Mavrocordato  had  consented  to  accompany 
Lord  Byron,  was,  as  the  foregoing  letters 
have  mentioned,  delayed  by  the  floods,  —  the 
river  Fidari  having  become  so  swollen  as 
not  to  be  fordable.     In  the  mean  time,  dan- 


1  **  Lord  "Byron  declared  that,  m  far  a*  he  was  concerned, 
no  barbarous  usages,  however  adopted  even  by  some  civil- 
ised people,  should  be  introduced  into  Greece ;  especially 
as  such  a  mode  of  punishment  would  disgust  rather  than 
reform.  We  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  favoured  oar 
military  discipline:  bat  it  required  not  only  all  Lord 


gera,  both  from  withm  and  without,  tkivat- 
ened  Missolonghi.    The  Turkish  fleet  had 
again  come  forth  from  the  GulC  while,  in 
concert,  it  was  apprehended,  with  thia  ro> 
sumption  of  the  blockade,  insnrrscuooary 
movements,  instigated,  as  was  afterwnrds 
known,  bv  the  malcontents  of  the  Blorea, 
manifested  themselves  formidably  both  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood.      The    fiist 
cause  foralarm  was  the  landing  in  mnoes, 
from  AnatolicQ,  of  a  party  of  amoed  men, 
the  followers  of  Cariascachi  of  that  place, 
who  came  to  demand  retribution  firom  the 
people  of  Missolonghi  fi>r  some  iiynry  chat, 
m  a  late  ailhiv*  had  been  inflicted  on  one  of 
their  clan.     It  was  also  rumoured  that  300 
Suliotes  were  marching  upon  the  town ;  aod 
the  following  morning,  news  came  that  a 
party  of  thm  wild  waniora  had  actually 
seised  upon  BaaMadi,  a  fortress  that  com- 
mands the  port  of  Missolongbi.  while  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Cariascachi  had,  m  the 
course  of  the  night,  arrested  two  of  the  Pri- 
mates, and  carried  them  to  Anatolico.     The 
tumult  and  indignation  that  this  inteUigeuce 
produced  was  universaL    All  the  shops  were 
shut,  and  the  baiaara   deserted.      "Lord 
Byron,"  sajrs  Coimt  Gamba,  "ordered  his 
troops  to  continue  under  anna ;  but  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  neutrality,  wttfaout  aoizing 
in  any  quarrel,  either  by  actions  or  words.*' 
During  this  crisis,  the  weather  had  become 
BuAcientiy  lavourable  to  admit  of  his  paying 
the  visit  to  Salona,  which  he  had  pnipoeed. 
But,  as  his  departure  at  such  a  juncture 
might  have  the  appearaiKe  of  abmidoning 
Missolonghi,  he  resolved  to  wut  the  danger 
out.    At  this  time  the  following  letters 
written. 
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SM.       TO  MS.  BARFS. 

"AprUa. 

**  There  la  a  quarrel,  not  yet  setded,  be- 
tween the  citixens  and  some  of  Cariascachi's 
people,  which  has  already  produced  aome 
blows.  I  keep  ray  people  quite  neutral ;  but 
have  ordered  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 

**  Some  days  ago  we  had  an  Italian  pri- 
vate soldier  dnunracd  out  for  thieving.  The 
German  officers  wanted  to  flog  him ;  but  I 
flatly  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  the  stick 
or  whip,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  po- 
lice. 1  i^ince  then  a  Prussian  officer  rioted 
in  his  lodgiags  ;  and  I  put  him  under  arrest, 

Byron's  eloquence,  but  his  aothorltjr,  to  prerall  upon  our 
Germans  to  agcede  to  It.  The  culprit  had  his  unlfbrm 
stripped  off  his  tMtk,  In  presenoe  of  his  conrades,  and 
was  afterwards  inarched  through  tiie  town  with  a  Uid 
on  hU  back,  describing,  both  In  Greek  and  Italian,  cbt 
nature  of  his  offence ;  after  whida  he  was  given  vp  to  Um 
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according  to  the  order.  This,  it  appears, 
did  not  please  his  German  confederation : 
but  I  stuck  by  my  text ;  and  have  given  them 
plainly  to  understand,  that  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  service,  may  retire ;  but  that  in 
all  that  I  have  to  do,  I  will  see  them  obeyed 
by  foreigner  or  native. 

**  I  wish  something  was  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  part  of  the  Loan,  for  there  is  a  plen- 
tiful dearth  of  every  thing  at  present/ 


Lbttbr  6G0.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 
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**  April  6. 

Since  I  wrote,  we  have  had  some  tumult 
here  with  the  dtisens  and  Cariaacachi's  peo- 
ple, and  all  are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  all. 
They  nearly  fired  on  me  and  fifty  of  my  lads  >, 
by  mistake,  as  we  were  taking  our  usual  ex- 
cursion into  the  country.  To-day  matters 
are  settled  or  subsiding  ;  but,  about  an  hour 
ago,  the  fiither-in-law  of  the  landlord  of  the 
house  where  I  am  lodeed  (one  of  the  Pri- 
mates the  said  landlord  is)  was  arrested  for 
high  treason. 

*'  They  are  in  conclave  still  with  Mavro- 
cordato  ;  and  we  have  a  number  of  new  faces 
from  the  hills,  come  to  assist,  they  say.  Gun- 
boats and  batteries  all  ready*  &c. 

**  The  row  has  had  one  good  effect — it 
has  put  them  on  the  alert.  What  is  to  b&* 
come  of  the  father-in-law,  I  do  not  know : 
nor  what  he  has  done,  exactly  "> :  but 

**  *  *T  is  a  TOT  floe  thing  to  be  fkther-ln-!aw 
To  a  very  magnlflceot  three-tall'd  bashaw/ 

as  the  man  in  Bluebeard  says  and  sings.  I 
wrote  to  you  upon  matters  at  length,  some 
days  ago  ;  the  letter,  or  letters,  you  will  re- 

Kgultf  police.  This  example  of  aererity,  tempered  by 
a  bnnane  spirit,  produced  the  best  eUbct  upon  oar 
soldiers,  as  well  as  upon  the  citisens  of  the  town.  But 
it  was  very  near  causing  a  most  disagreeable  circum- 
stance ;  for.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  some  very  high 
words  passed  on  the  subject  between  three  Englishmen, 
two  of  them  olBoers  of  our  brigade,  in  consequence  of 
which  cards  were  exchanged,  and  two  duels  were  to  have 
been  fought  the  next  morning.  Lord  Byron  did  not  hear 
of  this  tm  late  at  night:  but  he  immediately  ordered  me 
to  arrest  both  parties,  which  I  acoordhagly  did ;  and,  alter 
some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  shake  hands.'*  — 
Couirr  OAiiBA*tf  Narrative. 

^  A  corps  of  fifty  Suliotes  whfch  be  had,  almost  ever 
since  bis  arrival  at  Missolonghi,  kept  about  him  as  a 
body-guard.  A  large  outer  room  of  his  house  was  appro- 
proprlated  to  these  troops ;  and  their  carbines  were  sus- 
pended ^ong  the  walls.  **  In  this  room  (says  Mr.  Parry) , 
and  among  these  rude  soldiers.  Lord  Byron  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  a  great  deal,  particularly  in  wet  weather, 
acocMnpanicd  by  his  bvourite  dog.  Lion." 

When  he  rode  out,  these  fifty  Suliotes  attended  him  on 
foot;  and  though  they  carried  their  carbines,  "they 
were  always,*'  says  the  same  authority,  **  able  to  keep  up 
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ceive  with  this.  We  are  desirous  to  hear 
more  of  the  Loan  ;  and  it  is  some  time  since 
I  have  had  an^  letters  (at  least  of  an  in- 
teresting descnption)  from  England,  except- 
ing one  of  4th  rebruary,  from  Bowring  (of 
no  great  importance).  My  latest  dates  are 
of  9bre,  or  of  the  6th  lObre,  four  months 
exactly.  1  hope  you  get  on  well  in  the 
islands  :  here  most  of  us  are,  or  have  been, 
more  or  less  indisposed,  natives  as  well  as 
foreigners. " 

Lbttir  561.       TO  MR.  BARFF. 

"  AprU  T. 

"  The  Greeks  here  of  the  Government  have 
been  boring  me  for  more  money.  ^  As  T  have 
the  brigade  to  maintain,  and  the  campaign  is 
apparently  now  to  open,  and  as  I  have  already 
spent  30,000  dollars  in  three  months  upon 
them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  their  public  loan  has  succeeded, 
so  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  from  indi- 
viduals at  that  rate,  I  have  given  them  a 
refusal,  and — as  they  would  not  take  that, 
—  another  refusal  in  terms  of  considerable 
sincerity. 

**  They  wish  now  to  try  in  the  Islands  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  ensuing  Loan. 
If  you  can  serve  them,  perhaps  you  will,  (in 
the  way  of  information,  at  any  rate,)  and  I 
will  see  that  you  have  fair  play ;  but  still  I 
do  not  tidvise  you,  except  to  act  as  you  please. 
Almost  every  thing  depends  upon  the  arrival, 
and  the  speedy  arrival,  of  a  portion  of  the 
Loan  to  keep  peace  aiiiong  uiemselves.  If 
they  can  but  have  the  sense  to  do  this,  I 
think  that  they  will  be  a  match  and  better 
for  aiw  force  that  can  be  brought  against 
them  for  the  present.  We  are  idl  doing  as 
well  as  we  can." 


with  the  horses  at  full  speed.  The  captain,  and  a  certain 
number,  preceded  his  Lordship,  who  rode  accompanied 
one  side  t^  Count  Gamin,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Greek 
interpreter.  Behind  him,  also  on  horseback,  came  two 
of  his  servants,— generally  his  black  groom,  and  Ttta,  — 
both  dressed  like  the  chasaeurs  usually  seen  behind  the 
carriages  of  ambassadors,  and  another  division  of  his 
guard  closed  the  cavalcade."  —  Parby*«  Latt  Dayi  qf 
Lord  Bifron. 

*  This  man  had.  It  seems,  on  his  way  flrom  loannina, 
paiied  by  AnatoUco,  and  held  several  conferences  with 
Cariascachl.  He  had  l(»ig  been  suspected  of  being  a 
spy  t  and  the  letters  found  upon  him  omflnned  the  sus- 
picion. 

3  In  consequence  of  the  mutinous  proceedings  of  Ca- 
rlascachrs  people,  most  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and  had 
already  with  this  view  marched  to  AnatoUco  near  9000 
men.  But,  however  opportune  the  arrival  of  such  a  force, 
they  were  a  cause  of  flresh  embarrassment,  as  there  was  a 
total  want  of  provisions  for  their  daily  maintenance.  It 
was  in  this  emergency  that  the  Governor,  Primates,  and 
Chieftains  had  recourse,  as  here  stated,  to  their  nsual 
source  of  supply. 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

LAST   ILLKWaa  AND  DBATH. 

It  wiU  be  perceived  from  these  letters,  that 
besides  the  mat  and  general  iDterests  of 
the  cause,  which  were  in  thcmsehres  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  all  his  thoughts,  he  was  also 
met  on  erery  side,  in  the  detaib  of  his  duty, 
br  eveiT  possible  Tariety  of  obstruction  and 
distraction  that  rapacity ,  turbulence,  and  trea- 
chery could  throw  in  his  way.  Such  vex- 
ations, too,  as  would  have  beoi  trying  to  the 
most  robust  health,  here  fell  upon  a  frame 
already  marked  out  for  death ;  nor  can  we 
help  nelinff,  while  we  contemplate  this  last 
scene  of  his  life,  that,  much  as  there  is  in  it 
to  admire,  to  wonder  at,  and  glorr  in,  there 
l»  also  much  that  awakens  sad  and  most  dis- 
tressful thoujefats.  In  a  situation  more  than 
any  other  caUing  for  sympathy  and  care,  we 
see  him  cast  among  strangers  and  mercen»> 
ries,  without  either  nurse  or  friend ; —  the 
sell-collectedness  of  woman  beim^,  as  we  shall 
find,  wanting  for  the  former  omce,  and  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  Count  Gamba  un- 
fitting him  wholly  for  the  other.  The  very 
firmness  with  which  a  position  so  lone  and 
disheartening  was  sustamed,  serves,  by  inter- 
esting us  more  deq>ly  in  the  man,  to  increase 
our  sympathy,  tilf  we  almost  forset  admir- 
ation m  pity,  and  half  regret  that  he  shouki 
have  been  great  at  such  a  cost. 

The  only  circumstances  that  had  for  some 
time  occurred  to  give  him  pleasure  were,  as 
regnrded  public  affiurs,  the  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful proffress  of  the  Loan,  and,  in  his 
personal  relations,  some  favourable  intelli- 
^ce  which  he  had  received,  after  a  long 
mtemiption  of  oommunicatbn,  rejecting  his 
sister  and  dau^ter.  The  former,  be  learned, 
had  been  seriously  indisposed  at  the  very 
time  of  his  own  fit,  but  had  now  entirely  re- 
covered. While  delighted  at  this  news,  he 
could  not  help,  at  the  same  time,  remarkiqg, 
with  his  usual  tendency  to  such  superstitious 
feeling,  how  strange  and  striking  was  the 
coincidence. 

To  those  who  have,  from  his  childhood, 
traced  him  through  these  PW^*  i^  toast  be 
manifest,  I  think,  that  Lora  fiyron  was  not 
formed  to  be  long-lived.  Whether  from  any 
hereditary  defect  in  his  organisation,  — as  he 
hiinsd^  nom  the  circumstance  of  both  his 
parents  having  died  young,  concluded,  —  or 
m>m  those  violent  means  he  so  early  took  to 
counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  his  habit, 
and  reduce  himself  to  thinness,  he  was. 
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almost  evenr  year,  as  we  have  seei^  sidgect 
to  attadu  o2'indispositk>n,  by  more  than  one 
of  which  his  lifo  was  seriously  endangered. 
The  capricious  course  which  he  at  aJl  times 
punuea  respecting  diet, — hia  kmg  fitstings, 
nis  expedients  for  the  allayment  of  hunger, 
his  occasional  excesses  in  the  nwet  unwhole- 
some food,  and,  during  the  latter  port  of  his 
residence  in  Italy,  his  indulcence  in  the  use 
of  spirituous  beverages,  — ml  this  oould  not 
be  otherwise  than  hurtiul  and  underminiog 
to  his  health ;  while  his  constant  recourse  to 
medicine, — daily,  as  it  appears,  and  in  large 
quantitin, — both  evinced,  and,  no  doubt, 
increased,  the  derangement  of  has  digestion. 
When  to  all  this  we  add  the  wasteful  wear 
of  spirits  and  strength  fitNn  the  dow  corro- 
sion of  sensibility,  the  war&re  of  the  passions, 
and  the  woridqgs  of  a  mind  that  allowed 
itself  no  sabbati^  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  vital  principle  in  him  shoidd  so  soon 
have  burnt  out,  or  tnat,  at  the  ^ge  of  thirty- 
three,  he  shoidd  have  had— as  he  hkiisdf 
drearily  expresses  it  —  *  an  old  fed."  To 
feed  the  flame,  the  all^dnoibii^  flame,  of  his 
genius,  the  whole  powers  of  his  nature,  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral,  were  sacrificed ;  —  to 
present  that  grand  and  costly  confli^ation 
to  the  world*s  eyes,  in  which. 
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It  was  on  the  very  day  when,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  intelligence  of  his  sister's 
recovery  reached  him,  that  having  been  fbr 
the  last  three  or  four  days  prevented  from 
taking  exercise  by  the  rains,  he  resolved, 
thoupi  the  weather  still  looked  threatenii^ 
to  venture  out  on  horsebadi.  Three  nules 
from  Bfissolonghi  Count  Gamba  and  himitfif 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  r^ 
turned  to  the  town  walls  wet  through,  and 
in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration.  It  had 
been  their  usual  practice  to  dismount  at  the 
walls  and  return  to  their  house  in  a  boat; 
but,  on  this  day , Count  Gamba,  r^resenti^g  to 
Lord  Byron  how  dangerous  it  would  be, 
warm  a^  he  then  was,  to  sit  exposed  so  long 
to  the  rain  in  a  boat,  entreated  of  him  to  so 
back  the  whole  way  on  horseback.  To  this, 
however.  Lord  Byron  would  not  consent ; 
but  said,  laughingly,  **  I  should  make  a  pretty 
soldier  indeed,  if  I  were  to  care  for  such  a 
trifle.*  They  accordingly  dismounted  and  got 
into  the  boat  as  usual. 

About  two  hours  afler  his  return  home  he 
was  seized  with  a  shuddering;  and  complained 
of  fever  and  rheumatic  pains.  "  At  eifjtA 
that  evening,"  says  Count  Gamba,  *  I  entered 
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his  room.  He  was  lyin^  on  a  sofa  restless 
and  melancholy.  He  said  to  me, '  I  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  I  do  not  care  for  death, 
but  these  agonies  I  cannot  bear. '  " 

The  following  day  he  rose  at  his  accus- 
tomed hour,  —  transacted  business,  and  was 
even  able  to  take  his  ride  in  the  olive  woods, 
accompanied,  as  usual,  by  his  long  train  of 
Suliotes.  He  complained,  however,  of  per- 
petual shudderings,  and  had  no  appetite. 
On  his  return  home  he  remarked  to  Fletcher 
that  his  saddle,  he  thought,  had  not  been 
perfectly  dried  since  yesterday's  wetting,  and 
that  he  felt  himself  the  worse  for  it.  This 
was  the  last  time  he  ever  crossed  the  thresh- 
old alive.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Finlay  and 
Mr.  Millingen  called  upon  him.  *'  He  was 
at  first  (says  the  latter  gentleman)  gayer  than 
usual ;  but  on  a  sudden  became  pensive." 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 1th  his  fever,  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  rheumatic,  increased  ; 
and  on  the  12th  he  kept  his  bed  all  day, 
complaining  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
taking  no  nourishment  whatever.  The  two 
following  days,  though  the  fever  had  appa^ 
rently  diminished,  he  became  still  more 
weak,  and  suffered  much  from  pains  in  the 
head. 

It  was  not  till  the  1 4th  that  his  physician. 
Dr.  Bruno,  finding  the  sudorifics  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed  to  be  unavailing,  be- 
gan to  urge  upon  his  patient  the  necessity 
of  bemg  bled.  Of  this,  however.  Lord  Byron 
would  not  hear.  He  had  evidently  but  little 
reliance  on  his  medical  attendant ;  and  firom 
the  specimens  this  young  man  has  since  given 
of  his  intellect  to  the  world,  it  is,  indeed, 
lamentable,  —  supposing  skill  to  have  been, 
at  this  moment,  of  any  avail,  —  that  a  life 
so  precious  should  have  been  intrusted  to 
sucn  ordinary  hands.  "  It  was  on  this  day, 
I  think,"  says  Count  Gamba,  *'  that,  as  I  was 
sitting  near  him,  on  his  sofa,  he  said  to  me, 
'I  was  afrud  I  was  losing  my  memory,  and, 
in  order  to  try,  I  attempted  to  repeat  some 
Latin  verses  with  the  English  translation, 
which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  recollect 
since  I  was  at  school.  I  remembered  them 
all  except  the  last  word  of  one  of  the  hex- 
ameters.' " 

To  the  faithful  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  his 
master's  life  being  in  danger  seems  to  have 
occurred  some  days  before  it  struck  either 
Count  Gamba  or  the  physician.  So  little, 
according  to  his  friend's  narrative,  had  such 
a  suspicion  crossed  Lord  B3Ton's  own  mind, 
that  he  even  expressed  himself  "  rather  glad 
of  his  fever,  as  it  might  cure  him  of  hia  ten- 
dency to  epilepsy."  To  Fletcher,  however, 
it  appears,  he  had  professed,  more  than  once, 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  his  com- 
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plaint  being  so  slight  as  the  physician  seemed 
to  suppose  it,  and  on  his  servant  renewing 
his  entreaties  that  be  would  send  for  Br. 
Thomas  to  Zante.  made  no  further  opposi- 
tion i  though  still,  out  of  consideration  for 
those  ffiaitlemen,  he  referred  him  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Dr.  Bruno  and  Mr.  Millingen.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  advantage  or  satis- 
faction of  this  step,  it  was  now  rendered 
wholly  impossible  by  the  weather, — such 
a  hurricane  blowing  into  the  port  that  not 
a  ship  could  get  out.  The  rain,  too,  de- 
scended in  torrents ;  and  between  the  floods 
on  the  land-side  and  the  sirocco  from  the 
sea,  Missolonghi  was,  for  the  moment,  a  pes- 
tilential prison. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Millingen 
was,  for  the  first  time,  according  to  his  own 
account,  invited  to  attend  Lord  Byron  in  his 
medical  capacity,—* his  visit  on  the  10th  being 
so  little,  as  he  states,  professional,  that  he 
did  not  even,  on  that  occasion,  feel  his  Lord- 
ship's pulse.  The  great  object  for  which  he 
was  now  called  in,  and  rather,  it  would  seem, 
by  Fletcher  than  Dr.  Bruno,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  his  representations  and 
remonstrances  to  theirs,  and  prevailing  upon 
the  patient  to  suffer  himselr  to  be  bled,  — 
an  operation  now  become  absolutely  nece^ 
sary  from  the  increase  of  the  fever,  and  which 
Dr.  Bruno  had,  for  the  last  two  days,  ui^ged 
in  vain. 

Holdinff  gentleness  to  be,  with  a  dis- 
position luce  that  of  Byron,  the  most  efieo- 
tnal  means  of  success,  Mr.  Millingen  tried, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  all  that  reasoning  and 
persuasion  could  suggest  towards  attaining 
nis  object.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless :  — 
Lord  Byron,  who  had  now  become  morbidlv 
irritable,  replied  angrily,  but  still  with  all 
his  accustomed  acuteness  and  spirit,  to  the 
physician's  observations.  Of  all  his  preju- 
dices, he  declared,  the  strongest  was  that 
against  bleeding.  His  mother  had  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  never  to  consent  to  being 
bled ;  and  whatever  argument  might  be  pro- 
duced, his  aversion,  he  said,  was  stronger 
than  reason.  *'  Besides,  is  it  not,"  he  asked, 
**  asserted  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays,  that 
less  slaughter  is  effected  by  the  lance  than 
the  lancet — that  minute  instrument  of  mighty 
mischief!"  On  Mr.  Millingen  observing  that 
this  remark  related  to  the  treatment  of  ner- 
vous, but  not  of  inflammatory  complaints,  he 
rejoined,  in  an  angry  tone,  *'  Who  is  ner- 
vous, if  I  am  not  ?  And  do  not  those  other 
words  of  his,  too,  apply  to  my  case,  where 
he  says  that  drawing  blood  fi^m  a  nervous 
patient  is  like  loosening  the  chords  of  a  nm- 
sical  instrument,  whose  tones  already  frul  for 
want  of  sufficient  tension  ?  Even  bcwore  this 
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illness,  you  yourself  know  how  weak  and 
irritable  I  had  become  ;  — and  bleeding,  by 
increasing  this  state,  will  inevitably  kill  me. 
Do  with  me  whatever  else  you  like,  but  bleed 
me  you  shall  not.  I  have  had  several  in- 
flammatory fevers  in  my  life,  and  at  an  age 
when  more  robust  and  plethoric :  yet  I  got 
through  them  without  bleeding.  This  time, 
also,  will  I  take  my  chance.*  i 

After  much  reasoning  and  repeated  en- 
treaties, Mr.  Milltngen  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaininff  from  him  a  promise,  that  should 
he  feel  his  fever  increase  at  night,  he  would 
allow  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 

During  this  day  he  had  transacted  business, 
and  received  several  letters  ;  particularly  one 
that  much  pleased  him  fit>m  the  Turkish 
Governor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  rescued 
prisoners,  and  who,  in  this  communication, 
thanked  him  for  his  humane  interference  and 
reauested  a  repeiition  of  it. 

In  the  evenmg  he  conversed  a  good  deal 
with  Parry,  who  remained  some  hours  by  his 
bedside.  **  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  (savs  this 
officer),  and  was  then  calm  and  collected. 
He  talked  with  me  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
connected  with  himself  and  his  family ;  he 
spoke  of  his  intentions  as  to  Greece,  his  plans 
for  the  campaign,  and  what  he  should  ulti- 
mately do  for  that  country.  He  spoke  to  me 
about  mv  own  adventures.  He  spoke  of  death 
also  with  great  composure  ;  and  though  he 
did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near, 
there  was  somethinff  about  him  so  serious 
and  so  firm,  so  resigned  and  composed,  so 
different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
seen  in  him,  that  mv  mind  miscave  me,  and 
at  times  foreboded  nis  speedy  dissolution.'* 

On  revisiting  his  patient  early  next  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Millingen  learned  from  him,  that 
having  passed,  as  he  thought,  on  the  whole, 
a  better  night,  he  had  not  considered  it 
necessarv'  to  ask  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 
What  followed,  I  shall,  in  justice  to  Mr. Mil- 
lingen, give  in  his  own  words.  '*  I  thought 
it  my  duty  now  to  put  aside  all  consideration 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  declare  solemnly  to  him 
how  deeply  I  lamented  to  see  him  trme  thus 
with  his  life,  and  show  so  little  resolution. 
His  pertinacious  refusal  had  ab-eady,  I  said, 
caused  most  precious  time  to  be  lost ;  —  but 
few  hours  of  hope  now  remained,  and,  un- 
less he  submitted  immediately  to  be  bled,  we 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  It 
was  true,  he  cared  not  for  life ;  but  who  could 
assure  him  that,  unless  he  changed  his  reso- 
lution, the  uncontrolled  disease  might  not 
operate  such  disorganisntion  in  his  system 


'  It  was  during  the  tanift,  or  some  timllar  cooTenatlon, 
that  Dr.  Bruno  alto  reports  him  to  hare  said,  **  If  my 
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as  utteriy  and  for  ever  to  deprive 
reason  ?  —  I  had  now  hit  at  last  cm  the 
sible  chord  ;  and,  partly  annoyed  by  oar 

Krtunities,  partly  persuaded,  he  cast  aft  os 
th  the  fiercest  gknoe  of  vcxatioD,  and 
throwing  out  his  arm,  said,  hi  tlie  angriest 
tone, '  There,— you  are,  I  see,  a  d— d  aec 
of  butchers,  —take  away  as  much  bk>od  as 
you  like,  but  hanre  done  with  it.* 

**  We  seised  the  moment  (adds  Mr.  MA- 
lingen),  and  drew  about  twenty  ounces.  Oa 
coaguuiting,  the  blood  presented  a  strong 
buf^  coat  s  yet  the  rdief  obtained  did  not 
correspond  to  the  hopes  we  had  formed,  sad 
during  the  night  the  ferer  became  summer 
than  it  had  bwn  hitherto.  The  resdeasDeaa 
and  agitation  increased,  and  the  patient  spoke 
several  times  in  an  incoherent  manner.* 

On  the  following  morning,  the  I7tli,  the 
bleeding  was  repeated  ;  for,  aldioogh  the 
rheumatic  symptoms  had  been  completely 
removed,  the  appearances  of  inflammation  on 
the  brain  were  now  houriy  increasing.  Count 
Oamba,  who  had  not  for  the  hut  two  days 
seen  him,  bein^  confined  to  his  own  apart- 
ment by  a  sprained  ankle,  now  contrived  to 
reach  nis  room.  *'  His  countenance,*  says 
this  gentleman,  "  at  once  awakened  in  me 
the  most  dreadful  suspicions.  He  was  very 
calm ;  he  talked  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner 
about  my  accident,  but  in  a  hollow,  sepul- 
chral tone.  '  Take  care  of  your  foot,'  said 
he  ;  '  I  know  by  experience  how  painful  it 
must  be.'  I  could  not  stay  near  his  bed  :  a 
flood  of  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw.**  Neither  Count  Gamba, 
ind^,  nor  Fletcher,  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  masters  of  themselves  to  do  much 
else  than  weep  during  the  remainder  of  this 
afflicting  scene. 

In  addition  to  the  bleeding,  whidi  was 
repeated  twice  on  the  17th,  it  was  thought 
right  also  to  apply  blisters  to  the  soles  of  nn 
feet.  "  When  on  the  point  of  putting  them 
on,"  says  Mr.  Millingen,  **  Lord  Byron  asked 
me  whether  it  would  answer  the  purpose  to 
appl^  both  on  the  same  leg.  Guessing  im- 
mediately the  motive  that  led  him  to  ask 
this  question,  I  told  him  that  I  would  place 
them  above  the  knees.  *  Do  so,'  he  re- 
pKed.;* 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  such  details,  — 
but  we  are  now  approaching  the  dose.  In 
addition  to  most  of  those  sad  varieties  of 
wretchedness  which  surround  alike  the  grand- 
est and  humblest  deathbeds,  there  was  dso 
in  the  scene  now  passing  around  the  dying 
Byron  such  a  degree  of  confusion  and  un- 


hour  If  come,  I  fhall  die,  wh«th«r  I  lose  aj  blood  or  kcqi 
It.*'    [See  BYRomANA.] 
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comfort  as  renders  it  doubly  dreary  to  con- 
template. There  having  been  no  person  in- 
vested, since  his  illness,  with  authority  over 
the  household,  neither  order  nor  quiet  was 
maintained  in  his  apartment.  Most  of  the 
comforts  necessary  in  such  an  illness  were 
wanting ;  and  those  around  him,  either  un- 
prepared for  the  danger,  were,  like  Bruno, 
when  it  came,  bewildered  by  it;  or,  like 
the  kind-hearted  Fletcher  and  Count  Gamba, 
were  by  th^  feelings  rendered  no  less  help- 
less. 

"  In  all  the  attendants,"  says  Parry,  **  there 
was  the  oi&ciousness  of  zeal ;  but,  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  each  other's  language,  their 
aeal  only  added  to  the  confiision.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  want  of  common  neces- 
nriea,  made  Lord  Byron's  apartment  such  a 
picture  of  distress  and  even  anguish,  during 
the  two  or  three  last  days  of  nis  l^e,  as  I 
never  before  beheld,  and  wish  never  again 
to  witness." 

The  18th  being  Easter  day,  —  a  holiday 
which  the  Greeks  celebrate  by  firing  off  mus- 
kets and  artillery, — it  was  apprehended  that 
this  noise  might  be  iigurious  to  Lord  Byron  ; 
and,  as  a  means  of  attracting  away  the  crowd 
from  the  neighbourhood,  the  artillery  bri- 
gade were  marched  out  by  Parry,  to  ex- 
ercise their  guns  at  some  distance  from  the 
town ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  town- 
guard  patrolled  the  streets,  and  informing 
the  people  of  the  danger  of  their  benefac- 
tor, entreated  them  to  preserve  all  possible 
quiet. 

About  three  o*clock  in  the  aAemoon,  Lord 
Byron  rose  and  went  into  the  adjoining 
room.  He  was  able  to  walk  across  the 
chamber,  leaning  on  his  servant  Tita ;  and, 
when  seated,  asked  for  a  book,  whidi  the 
servant  brousht  him.  Afber  reading,  how- 
ever, for  a  Kw  minutes,  he  found  himself 
faint ;  and,  again  takine  Tita's  arm,  tottered 
Into  the  next  room,  and  returned  to  bed. 

At  this  time  the  physicians,  becoming  still 
more  alarmed,  expressed  a  wish  for  a  con- 
sultation ;  and  proposed  calling  in,  without 
delay.  Dr.  Freiber,  the  medical  assistant  of 
Mr.  Millingen,  and  Luca  Vaya,  a  Greek,  the 
physician  of  Mavrocordato.  On  hearing  this. 
Lord  Byron  at  first  refused  to  see  uem ; 
but  being  informed  that  BibivTocordato  ad- 
vised it,  he  said,  — «*  Very  well,  let  them 
come ;  but  let  them  look  at  me  and  say  no- 
thmg."  This  they  promised,  and  were  ad- 
mitted ;  but  when  one  of  them,  on  feeling 
his  pulse,  showed  a  wish  to  speak  —  **  Re- 
collect," he  said,  **  your  promise,  and  go 
away." 

I  For  Vr.  MUUngeo'i  account  of  thii  consultation,  see 
▲ppoMtbu 


It  was  after  this  consultation  of  the  physi- 
cians 1,  that,  as  it  appeared  to  Count  Gamba, 
Lord  Byron  was,  for  the  first  time,  aware  of 
his  approaching  end.  Mr.  Millingen,  Flet- 
cher, and  Tita  had  been  standing  round  his 
bed ;  but  the  two  first,  unable  to  restrain 
their  tears,  left  the  room.  Tita  also  wept ; 
but,  as  Byron  held  his  hand,  could  not  re- 
tire. He,  however,  turned  away  his  face ; 
while  Byron,  looking  at  him  steadily,  said, 
half  smiung,  *'  Oh  questa  c  una  bella  scenal " 
He  then  Seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Call  Parry.'*  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  fit  of  delirium 'ensued  ; 
and  he  began  to  talk  wildly,  as  if  he  were 
mounting  a  breach  in  an  assault, —  calling 
out,  half  in  English,  half  in  Italian,  **  For- 
wards —  forwards  —  courage  —  follow  my 
example,"  ttc,  &c. 

On  coming  again  to  himself  he  asked 
Fletcher,  who  had  then  returned  into  the 
room,  *'  whether  he  had  sent  for  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, as  he  desired?"  and  the  servant  an- 
swering in  the  afi&rmative,  he  replied,  "  You 
have  done  right,  for  I  should  hke  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.*'  He  had,  a 
short  time  before,  with  that  kind  consider- 
ation for  those  about  him  which  was  one  of 
the  ^eat  sources  of  their  lasting  attachment 
to  hun,  said  to  Fletcher,  *'  I  am  a£raid  you 
and  Tita  will  be  ill  with  sitting  up  night  and 
day."  It  was  now  evident  that  ne  uiew  he 
was  dying ;  and  between  his  anxiety  to  make 
his  servant  understand  his  last  wishes,  and 
the  rapid  failure  of  his  powers  of  utterance, 
a  most  painful  scene  ensued.  On  Fletcher 
asking  whether  he  should  bring  pen  and  pap 
per  to  take  down  his  words  —  **  Oh  no,"  he 
replied — "  there  is  no  time— it  is  now  nearly 
over.  Go  to  my  sister — tell  her-— so  to 
Lady  Byron — you  will  see  her,  and  say 
-^-»"  Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  became 
gradually  indistinct ;  notwithstanding  which 
be  contmued  still  to  mutter  to  himself  for 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  with  much  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  only 
a  few  words  could  be  distinguished.  These, 
too,  were  only  names,  —  "  Augusta,"  — 
«  Ada," — "  Hobhouse,"— «  Kinnwrd."  He 
then  said,  **  Now,  I  have  told  you  alL"  *'My 
Lord,"  replied  Fletcher,  *  I  have  not  un- 
derstood a  word  your  Lordship  has  been 
saying."  — "  Not  understand  me  ?  "  exclaimed 
Lord  Byron,  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, **  what  a  pity  I  —then  it  is  too  late ;  all 
is  over." — *'  I  nope  not,"  answered  Fletcher ; 
**  but  the  Lord's  will  be  done  I " — "  Yes,  not 
mine,"  oEud  Byron.  He  then  tried  to  utter 
a  few  words,  of  which  none  were  intelligible 
except  •*  my  sister — my  child.'* 

The  decision  adopted  at  the  consultation 
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had  been,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
MiUingen  and  Dr.  Freiber,  to  administer  to 
the  patient  a  strong  antispasmodic  potion, 
whicn,  while  it  produced  sleep,  but  hastened 
perhaps  death.  In  order  to  persuade  him 
mto  taking  this  draught,  Mr.  Parry  was  sent 
for  \  and,  without  any  difficulty,  induced  him 
to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls.  "When  he 
took  my  hand,**  says  Parry,  "  I  found  his 
hands  were  deadly  cold.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Tita  I  endeavoured  gently  to  create 
a  little  warmth  in  them ;  and  also  loosened 
the  bandage  which  was  tied  round  his  head. 
Till  this  was  done  he  seemed  in  great  pain, 
clendied  his  hands  at  times,  giMshed  his 
teeth,  and  uttered  the  Italian  exclamation  of 
'  Ah  Christi  I '  He  bore  the  loosening  of 
the  band  passivehr,  and,  after  it  was  loosen- 
ed, shed  tears  ;  then  taking  my  hand  again, 
uttered  a  faint  good  night,  and  sunk  into  a 
slumber." 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  again  awoke, 
when  a  second  dose  of  the  strong  infusion 
was  administered  to  him.  "  From  those 
about  him,"  says  Count  Gamba,  who  was  not 
able  to  b^  this  scene  himself,  **  I  collected 
that,  either  at  this  time,  or  in  his  former  in- 
terval of  reason,  he  could  be  understood  to 
say  —  *  Poor  Greece  I  —  poor  town  !  —  my 
poor  servants  I '  Also,  *  Why  was  I  not 
aware  of  this  sooner?'  and  '  My  hour  is 
come  I  —  I  do  not  care  for  death  — but  why 
did  I  not  go  home  before  I  came  here?' 
At  another  time  he  said,  *  There  are  things 
which  make  the  world  dear  to  me  [/o  Uuch 
auakhe  cota  di  caro  nel  mondo] :  for  the  rest, 
I  am  content  to  die.'  He  spoke  also  of 
Greece,  saying,  *  I  have  given  her  m^  time, 
my  means,  mv  health — and  now  I  give  her 
my  life  I  —  wnat  could  I  do  more ? '" ^ 

It  was  about  six  o*clock  in  the  evening  of 
this  dinr  when  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to 
sleep;  and  then  turning  round  fell  into 
that  slumber  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  lay  in- 
capable of  either  sense  or  motion, — with  the 
exception  of,  now  and  then,  slight  symptoms 
of  suffocation,  during  which  his  servant  raised 
his  head,  —and  at  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  day,  the  19tn,  he  was  seen 
to  open  his  eyes  and  immediately  shut  them 
again.  The  physicians  felt  his  pulse  — he 
was  no  morel 

To  attempt  to  describe  how  the  intelli- 

1  From  thif  elrcuimtanoe,  m  well  ai  from  the  termt  In 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron,  It  Is  plain  that  this 
person  had.  by  bis  Uimt,  practical  good  sense,  acquired 
ikr  more  inlhience  orer  his  Lordship's  mind  than  was 
possessed  by  any  of  the  other  peraoni  about  him.  [See 
BvaomANA.3 

*  It  Is  but  right  to  remind  the  reader,  that  for  the 
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seyings  here  attributed  to  Lord  Byroiw  howerer  natttrai 
and  probable  they  may  appear,  there  is  not  exactly  Ute 
same  authority  of  credible  witnesses  by  which  all  tlie 
other  details  I  have  given  of  his  last  hours  are  sop- 
ported. 
3  Parry's  **Last  Days  of  Loid  Byron."   [See  Br- 

aOMlAMA.] 


gence  of  this  sad  event  struck  upon  all  hearts 
would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  superfluous.    He, 
whom  the  whole  world  was  to  mourn,  had 
on  the  tears  of  Greece  peculiar  claim,  —  lor 
it  was  at  her  feet  he  now  laid  down  the  har- 
vest of  such  a  life  of  fame.    To  the  peQ|ple 
of  Missolonghi,  who  first  felt  the  shock  that 
was  soon  to  spread  throu^  all  Burope^  the 
event  seemed  almost  incroiible.     It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  he  had  come  amo'iig  them, 
radiant  with  renown,  —  in^iring  faith,  by 
his  very  name,  in  those  miracles  of  success 
that  were  about  to  spring  forth  at  the  touch 
of  his  ever-powerful  genius.     All  this  had 
now  vanished  like  a  short  dream :  —  dot  can 
we  wonder  that  the  poor  Greeks,  to  whom 
his  coming  had  been  such  a  glory,  and  who, 
on  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  thronged  the 
streets,  enauiring  as  to  his  state,  shoukl  re- 
gard the  thunder-storm  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  as  a 
signal  of  his  doom,  and,  in  their  supersti- 
tious grief,  cry  to  each  other,  "  The  great 
man  is  gone  fs 

Prince  Mavrocordato,  who  of  all  best  knew 
and  felt  the  extent  of  his  country's  loss,  and 
who  had  to  mourn  doubly  the  friend  of  Greece 
and  of  himself  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
issued  this  melancholy  prodaination :  — 


"PROVISIONAL  GOVBRNMEKT  OF  WESTERN 

GEBBCB. 

•*  Abt.  1185. 

"  The  present  iw  of  festivity  and  rejoiciqg 
has  become  one  of  sorrow  and  of  mourning. 
The  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  this  life  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  iUness 
of  ten  days ;  his  death  being  caused  by  an 
inflammatory  fever.  Such  was  the  efiect 
of  his  Lordship's  illness  on  the  public  mind, 
that  all  classes  had  forgotten  their  usual  re- 
creations of  Easter,  even  before  the  afflicting 
event  was  apprehended. 

"  The  loss  of  this  illustrious  individual  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  deplored  by  aU  Greeee ; 
but  it  must  be  more  especially  a  subject  of 
lamentation  at  Missolonghi,  where  his  gen^ 
rosity  has  been  so  conspicuously  displayed, 
and  of  which  he  had  even  become  a  citizen, 
with  the  further  determination  of  participating 
in  aU  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
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"  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  bene* 
ficent  acts  of  his  Lordship,  and  none  can 
cease  to  hail  his  name  as  that  of  a  real  bene- 
factor. 

"  Until,  therefore,  the  final  determination 
of  tlie  National  Government  be  known,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  with  which  it  has 
been  pleased  to  invest  me,  I  hereby  de- 
cree,— 

**  1st,  To-morrow  moming»  at  davlight, 
thirty-seven  minute  guns  wul  be  fired  from 
the  Grand  Battery,  being  the  number  which 
corresponds  with  the  age  of  the  illustrious 
deceased. 

"  2d,  All  the  public  offices,  even  the  tri- 
bunals, are  to  remain  closed  for  three  suc- 
cessive davs. 

"  dd,  All  the  shops,  except  those  in  which 

Srovisions  or  medicines  are  sold,  will  also 
e  shut ;  and  it  is  strictly  eiyoined  that  every 
species  of  public  amusement,  and  other  de- 
monstrations of  festivity  at  Easter,  shall  be 
suspended. 

"  4th,  A  general  mourning  will  be  observ- 
ed for  twenty-one  davs. 

"5th,  Prayers  and  a  funeral  service  are 
to  be  offered  up  in  all  the  churches. 

(Signed)  "  A.  Mavrocordato. 

<*  Georos  Praidis,  Secretary. 

•*  Glren  at  lliMokmghi, 
this  ISth  dnjr  of  AprU,  1824." 

Similar  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory 
at  many  other  places  through  Greece.  At 
Salona,  where  tne  Confess  had  assembled, 
his  soul  was  prayed  for  m  the  Church ;  after 
which  the  whole  garrison  and  the  citizens 
went  out  into  the  plain,  where  another  reli- 
gious ceremony  took  pl<M:e,  under  the  shade 
of  the  olive  trees.  This  being  concluded, 
the  troops  fired ;  and  an  oration,  full  of  the 
warmest  praise  and  gratitude,  was  pronounced 
by  the  High  Priest. 

When  such  was  the  veneration  shown  to- 
wards him  by  strangers,  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  his  near  associates  and  attend- 
ants ?  Let  one  speak  for  aU :  —  "  He  died 
(says  Count  Gamba)  in  a  strange  land,  and 
amongst  strangers ;  but  more  loved,  more 
sincerely  wept  he  never  could  have  been, 
wherever  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Such 
was  the  attachment,  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
reverence  and  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  iiw 
spired  those  around  him,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  us  who  would  not,  for  his  sake,  have 
willingly  encountered  any  danger  in  the 
world.'^ 

Colonel  Stanhope,  whom  the  sad  intel- 
ligence reached  at  Salona,  thus  writes  to  the 
(S>mmittee :  —  '*  A  courier  has  just  arrived 
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from  the  Chief  Scalza.  Alas  I  aU  our  fears 
are  realised.  The  soul  of  Byron  has  taken 
its  last  flight.  England  has  lost  her  brightest 
genius,  Greece  her  noblest  friend.  To  con- 
sole them  for  the  loss,  he  has  left  beldnd 
the  emanations  of  his  splendid  mind.  If 
Byron  had  faults,  he  had  redeeming  virtues 
too  —  he  sacrificed  his  comfort,  fortune, 
health,  and  life,  to  the  cause  of  an  oppressed 
nation.     Honoured  be  his  memory  I " 

Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  on  nis  wav  to 
Missolonghi  at  the  time,  describes  as  follows 
the  manner  in  which  lie  first  heard  of  his 
fiiend's  death  :  —  "  With  all  my  anxiety  I 
could  not  get  here  before  the  third  day.  It 
was  the  second,  after  having  crossed  the  first 
great  torrent,  that  I  met  some  soldiers  from 
Missolonghi.  I  had  let  them  all  pass  me, 
ere  I  had  resolution  enough  to  enquire  the 
news  from  MissolonghL  I  then  rode  back, 
and  demanded  of  a  straggler  the  news.  I 
heard  nothing  more  than  —  Lord  Byron  is 
dead,  —  and  I  proceeded  on  in  gloomy  si- 
lence." The  writer  adds,  after  detailing  the 
particulars  of  the  poet's  illness  and  death, 
^*  Your  pardon.  Stanhope,  that  I  have  thus 
turned  aside  fi'om  the  great  cause  in  which  I 
am  embarked.  But  this  is  no  private  erief. 
The  world  has  lost  its  greatest  man ;  1  my 
best  fnend." 

Among  his  servants  the  same  feeling  of 
sincere  grief  prevailed:  —  "I  have  in  my 
possession  (says  Mr.  Hoppner,  in  the  No- 
tices with  which  he  has  favoured  me),  a  let- 
ter written  bv  his  gondolier  Tlta,  wno  had 
accompanied  him  from  Venice,  giving  an  ac- 
count to  his  parents  of  his  master's  decease. 
Of  this  event  the  poor  fellow  speaks  in  the 
most  aflecting  manner,  telling  them  that  in 
Lord  Byron  he  had  lost  a  &ther  rather  than 
a  master  ;  and  expatiating  upon  the  indul- 

Sence  with  which  he  had  always  treated  his 
omestics,  and  the  care  he  expressed  for 
their  comfort  and  welfare." 

His  valet  Fletcher,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray,  announcing  the  event,  says,  *'  Please 
to  excuse  all  defects,  for  T  scarcely  know  what 
I  either  say  or  do ;  for,  after  twenty  years' 
service  with  my  Lord,  he  was  more  to  me 
than  a  father,  and  I  am  too  much  distressed 
to  give  now  a  correct  account  of  every  par- 
ticular." 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  the 
friends  of  Greece  bv  this  event,  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney says,  —  "I  think  Byron's  name  was 
the  great  means  of  getting  the  Loan.  A 
Mr.  Marshall,  with  8000/.  per  annum,  was 
as  far  as  Corfu,  and  turned  back  on  hearing 
of  Lord  Byron's  death.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  dockins  here :  some  had  arrived  as 
&r  as  Corfu,  and  hearing  of  his  death,  coi^ 
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fessed  they  came  out  to  dcTote  thdr  for- 
tunes not  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  interest  in 
the  cause,  but  to  the  noble  poet ;  and  the 
'  Pilgrim  of  Eternity  >  having  departed,  they 
turned  back.**>t 

The  funeral  ceremony,  which,  on  account 
of  the  ruins,  had  been  postponed  for  a  day, 
took  place  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at 
Missolonghi,  on  the  22d  of  April,  aod  is  thus 
feelingly  described  by  an  eyewitness :  — 

'*  In  the  midst  of  his  own  brigade,  of  the 
troops  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  whole 
population,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers 
of  nis  corps,  relieved  occasionallv  by  other 
Greeks,  tne  most  precious  por^on  of  his 
honoured  remains  were  carried  to  the  church, 
where  lie  the  bodies  of  Marco  Bozzari  and 
of  General  Normann.  There  we  laid  them 
down  :  the  coffin  was  a  nide,  ill-constructed 
chest  of  wood  ;  a  black  mantle  served  for  a 
pall ;  and  over  it  we  placed  a  helmet  and  a 
sword,  and  a  crown  of  laurel.  But  no  fu- 
neral pomp  could  have  left  the  impression, 
nor  spoken  the  feelings,  of  this  simple  cere- 
mony. The  wretchedness  and  desolation  of 
the  place  itself;  the  wild  and  half-civilised 
warriors  around  us ;  thdr  deep-felt,  unaf- 
fected grief;  the  fond  recollections ;  the  dis- 
appointed hopes ;  the  anxieties  and  sad  pre* 
sentiments  which  might  be  read  on  every 
countenanca  ;  —  all  contributed  to  form  a 
scene  more  moving,  more  truly  affiscting, 
than  perhaps  was  ever  before  witnessed  round 
the  grave  of  a  great  man. 

"When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  we 
left  the  bier  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
where  it  remained  until  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  and  was  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  his  own  brigade.  The  church  was  crowd- 
ed without  cessation  by  those  who  come  to 
honour  and  to  regret  the  benefactor  of 
Greece.  In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  bier 
was  privately  carried  back  by  his  officers  to 
his  own  house.  The  coffin  wos  not  closed 
till  the  29th  of  the  month.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  his  countenance  had  an  air  of 
calmness,  mingled  with  a  severity,  that  seem- 
ed graduollv  to  soften ;  for  when  I  took  a 
last  look  of  him,  the  expression,  at  least  to 
my  eyes,  was  truly  sublime. " 

We  have  seen  how  decidedly,  while  in 

1  The  title  giT«n  by  Shellef  to  Lord  Byron  In  hii 
El«gy  on  the  Death  of  Keats. 

**  The  Ptigrim  of  Eternity,  whoee  (kme 
Orer  hit  liring  head  like  Heaven  la  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came  Telling  all  the  lightning*  of  hla  song 
In  sorrow.*' 

•  Parry,  too,  mentions  an  instance  to  the  same  eflbct : 
— **WhUo  I  was  OD  the  quaranUne-honse  at  Zaiile,a 
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Italy,  Lord  Bvron  expressed  his  repugnance 
to  tne  idea  of  bis  remains  resting  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  ;  and  the  injunctions  he  ao  fr&- 
ouentl  V  gave  to  Mr.  Hoppner  on  this  point 
show  his  wishes  to  have  been, — at  least, 
during  that  period,  —  sincere.    With  one  so 
changing,  however,  in  his  impulses,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  take  for  granted  that  the  far 
more  cordial  feeling  entertained  by  him  to- 
wards his  countrymen  at  Cqihalonia  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  correspondent  cbange 
in  this  antipathy  to  England  as  a  last  resting- 
place.     It  IS,  at  all  events,  fortunate  that  by 
no  such  spleen  of  the  moment  has  his  native 
country  been  deprived  of  her  natural  right  to 
enshrine  within  ner  own  bosom  one  of  the 
noblest  of  her  dead,  and  to  atone  for  any 
wrong  she  may  have  inflicted  upon   him,  p 
while  living,  by  making  his  tomb  a  place  of  I 
pilgrimage  for  her  sons  through  all  ages. 

By  Colonel  Stanhope  and  othen  it  was 
suggested  that,  as  a  tnbute  to  the  land  he 
celd>rated  and  died  for,  his  remains  should  be 
deposited  at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  The^ 
seus ;  and  the  Chief  Odysseus  despatched 
an  express  to  Blissolongni  to  enforce  this 
wish.  On  the  part  of  the  town,  too,  in 
which  he  breathed  his  last,  a  similar  request 
had  been  made  by  the  citisens ;  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  so  far  to  accede  to  then- 
desires  as  to  leave  with  them,  for  interment, 
one  of  the  vessels,  in  which  his  remains  after 
embalmment,  were  enclosed. 

The  first  step  taken,  before  any  decision 
as  to  its  ultimate  disposal,  was  to  have  the 
body  conveyed  to  Zante ;  and  every  fodlity 
having  been  oflbrded  by  the  Resident,  ^ 
Frederick  Stoven,  in  providing  and  sending 
transports  to  Missolonghi  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Maj  the  remains  ' 
were  embarked,  under  a  mournful  salute  from 
the  guns  of  the  fortress :  — *'  How  difierent,* 
says  Count  Gamba,  "  from  that  which  had 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  Byron  only  four 
months  ago  I  ** 

At  Zante,  the  determination  was  taken 
to  send  the  body  to  England ;  and  the 
brig  Florida,  which  had  just  arrived  thtfe 
vrith  the  first  instalment  of  the  Loan,  was  en* 
gaged  for  the  purpose.  Mr.Blaquiere,  under 
I  whose  care  this  first  portion  of  tne  Loan  had 


genUeman  called  on  me,  and  made  numerous  cmiairiM 
as  to  Lord  Byrou.  He  said  he  was  only  one  of  fbiirw 
teen  English  gentlemen,  then  at  Ancona,  who  had  sent 
htm  on  to  obtain  Intelligence,  and  only  waited  his  retura 
to  come  and  Join  Lord  Byron.  They  were  to  form  a 
mounted  guard  for  him,  and  meant  to  devote  their 
personal  servioos  and  thehr  Incomes  to  the  Gntk  cause. 
On  hearing  of  Lord  Byron's  death,  however,  they  turaed 
back." 
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come,  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  oommission 
for  the  due  management  of  its  disposal  in 
Greece,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  named  as 
the  principal  Conmiissioner.  The  same  ship, 
however,  that  brou^t  this  honourable  mark 
of  oonfidence,  was  to  return  with  him  a  corpse. 
To  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at 
Zante,  on  his  waj  homeward,  was  intrusted 
the  chaige  of  his  illustrious  colleague's  r^ 
mains  ;  imd  on  the  26th  of  May  he  embark- 
ed with  diem  on  board  the  Florida  for  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  letter  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Downs,  June  29th,  this  gentleman  addressed 
to  Lord  Byron's  executors,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  —  **  With  respect  to  the 
funeral  ceremony,  I  am  of  opimon  that  his 
Lordship's  family  should  be  immediately  con- 
sulted, and  that  sanction  should  be  obtained 
for  Uie  public  burial  of  his  body  either  in  the 
ereat  Abbey  or  Cadiedral  of  London."  It 
has  been  asserted,  and  I  fear  too  truly,  that 
on  some  intimation  of  the  wish  suggested  in 
this  last  sentence  being  conveyed  to  one  of 
those  Reverend  persons  who  have  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Abbey  at  their  disposal,  such 
an  answer  was  returned  as  left  but  little 
doubt  that  a  refusal  would  be  the  result  of 
anymore  regular  application,  i 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  poet 
Hafiz,  in  Sir  William  Joneses  Life,  which,  in 
reporting  this  instance  of  iUiberalitv,  recurs 
naturally  to  the  memory.  After  the  death 
of  the  great  Persian  bard,  some  of  the  religi- 
ous amonc  his  countrvmen  protested  stronm 
against  lowing  to  him  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture, alleging,  as  their  objection,  the  Ucen- 
tiousoess  of  his  poetry.  After  much  contro- 
versy, it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  question  to  a  mode  of  divination,  not  un- 
common among  the  Persians^  which  con- 
sisted in  opening  the  poet's  book  at  random 
and  taking  the  first  verses  that  occurred. 
They  happened  to  be  these :  — 

"  Oh  toni  not  ookDj  flm  tbepoot*!  fator. 
Nor  dwdc  ttio  Mcrod  dro|M  bj  TVbf  glTon  \ 
For  Uioo^  In  fin  bU  body  ■Inmberoth  hero, 
Hit  sool,  abiolTed,  alreadjr  wingi  to  hooTeo.*' 

These  lines,  says  the  l^end,  wm  looked 
upon  as  a  divine  decree ;  the  religionists  no 
longer  enforced  their  objections,  and  the  re- 
mams  of  the  bard  were  left  to  take  their 
quiet  sleep  by  that  **  sweet  bower  of  Mo- 


>  A  Ibrmer  Dean  of  Weelmlnetar  went  lo  Our,  we 
know,  in  his  Mmplet  at  to  ezdude  an  epitaph  firom  the 
Abbey,  becante  it  contained  the  name  of  MIltoD :  ~  **  a 
name,  In  hit  opfatton,**  tayt  Johnton,  **  too  detettable  to 
be  read  on  the  waU  of  a  buildinc  dedicated  to  derotlon.** 
— I4fl8  qf  MMom.     [When  the  taucrlptloo  for  the  moon- 


sellay'*  which  he  had  so  often  celebrated  in 
his  verses. 

Were  our  Byron's  right  of  sepulture  to  be 
decided  in  the  same  manner,  how  few  are 
there  of  his  pages,  thus  taken  at  hazard,  that 
would  not,  by  some  genial  touch  of  sympathy 
with  virtue,  some  glowing  tribute  to  the 
bright  works  of  God,  or  some  gush  of  na^ 
tund  devotion  more  affecting  than  any  homily, 
give  him  a  title  to  admission  into  the  purest 
temple  of  which  Christian  Charity  ever  held 
the  guardianship. 

Let  the  decision,  however,  of  these  Re- 
verend authorities  have  been,  finally,  what 
it  might,  it  was  the  wish,  as  is  understood, 
of  Lord  Boron's  dearest  relative  to  have  his 
remains  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall, 
near  Newstead.  On  being  landed  fit>m  the 
Florida,  the  body  had,  under  the  direction  of 
his  Lordship's  executors,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and 
Mr.  Hanson,  been  removed  to  the  house 
of  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  in  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state 
durinff  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  9th  and  10th 
of  Jiuy,  and  on  the  foUowing  Monday  the 
fiinersi  procession  took  place.  Leaving 
Westminster  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, attended  by  most  of  his  Lordship's  per- 
sonal friends,  and  by  the  carriages  of^several 
persons  of  rank,  it  proceeded  through  various 
streets  of  the  metropolis  towards  the  North 
Road.  At  Pancras  Church,  the  ceremonial 
of  the  procession  beine  at  an  end,  the  car- 
riages returned ;  and  Uie  hearse  continued 
its  way,  by  slow  stages,  to  Nottingham. 

It  was  on  Friday  the  1 6th  of  Julv  that,  in 
the  small  villa^  church  of  Hucknall,  the  last 
duties  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Byron,  by 
depositing  them,  close  to  those  of  his  mother, 
in  the  ftmiily  vault.  Exactly  on  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year, 
he  had  said,  it  will  be  recollected,  despond- 
ingly,  to  Count  Gamba,  **  Where  shall  we  be 
in  another  year  ?  "  The  gentleman  to  whom 
this  foreboding  speech  was  addressed  paid  a 
visit,  some  months  after  the  interment,  to 
Hudmall,  and  was  much  struck,  as  I  have 
heard,  on  approaching  the  village,  by  the 
strong  likeness  it  seemed  to  him  to  bear  to 
his  lost  firiend's  melancholy  deathplace,  Mis- 
solong^i. 

On  a  tablet  of  white  marble  in  the  chancel 
of  the  Church  of  Hucknall  is  the  following 
inscription :  -* 


ment  of  PhtUpe,  In  which  he  waa  uM  to  be  «otf  MOUmo 
jgcMwdlMi,  wat  exUMted  toDr.  Sprat,  then  Dean  of  Weet- 
mhuter,  he  refUaed  to  admit  it.  Atterbuty,  who  rae- 
ceeded  hhn,  and  who  wat  the  wtUer  of  the  inacriptioD, 
permitted  itt  i«oeptlciii.3 
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LIFS  OP  LORD  BYROK. 


IftMw 


IN  THI  TADLT  nHMTM, 

wuu  MAHT  OP  ns  4Ncarrou  4in>  ■■•  Monua  *m 

■ORUO, 
Ul  TBI  BIMAlllt  OP 

GBORQB  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON. 

LOILO  BTBONf  OP  BOCBBALI, 

IN  TBI  OOUNTT  OP  LANCASTBa, 

TBS  AOTBOm  OP  **  CRILOI  BABOLD*!  PILORIMAOt.** 

BB  WAS  BOBM  IK  LONDON  ON  TBI 

HD  op  iANrAKT,  178S. 

BB  Din  AT  mMOLONOI,  IN   wnmN  OBBKl,   OH  TBB 

19TB  OP  APftlL,  I8M, 

■NOAGID  IN  TBB  OLOUOOt  ATTIIIPT  TO  BBSTOBI  TBAT 

OOVNTBY  TO  BBB  ANCWIT  PBMDOM  AND  BBHOWN. 


HIS  SISTBB,  TBB  BONODBABU 

AVOOBTA  MAUA  LIIOB, 

VLAOBD  TBU  TABLBT  TO  BIS  ilBBN>BT. 

From  unong  the  tributes  that  have  been 
offered,  in  prose  snd  verse,  and  in  almost 
everv  language  of  Europe,  to  his  memory,  I 
shall  select  two  which  sppear  to  me  worthy 

of  pecoliar  notice,  as  bemg,  one  of  them, 

so  tar  as  my  limited  schdarship  will  allow 
me  to  judge, — a  simple  and  happy  imitation 
of  those  laudatory  inscriptions  with  which 
the  Greece  of  other  times  honoured  the  tombs 
of  her  heroes ;  and  the  other  as  being  the 
production  of  a  pen,  once  engaged  contn>- 
rersially  against  Byron,  but  not  the  less  ready, 
as  these  affecting  verses  prove,  to  offer  the 
homage  of  a  manly  sorrow  and  admiration  at 
his  grave. 

'AfxmSm  Wfiyi,tn  lirtHm  AftWkr' 
AJh  Afimim  »</yM««f  iMpmm.  — 

M*«*w,  •wffJr.  'Atm»  'EXAikf ,  Uttftf/*.  i 
"  GHILDB  HAROLD'S  LAST  PILORIMAOB. 


M 


BY  TRB  BIT.  W.  L.  BOWlBi. 


*•  So  BNOS  CbILOB  HaBOLO  HIS  LAST  PILOIIIIAOB  I  — 

Upon  tho  shoTM  of  Greece  be  stood,  aod  cried 
•  LiBBBTT  t '  and  ttuMe  shoras,  from  Bge  to  age 
'^^'*'*  "^  Bp»ta*s  woods  aod  rocks  replied 
'Liberty  I'    Bat  a  Spectre,  at  bis  side. 
Stood mockinc {.and  iu  dart,  upUIUaf  bigb. 
Smote  blm  i —he  saak  to  earth  in  Ufe's  fldr  pridet 
Spabta  I  thy  rocks  then  beard  another  err. 
And  old  Dissus  slgb'd — •  Die.  generous  ezOe,  die  I  • 


»  By  John  Williams,  Esq.  [Now,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Josdce 
WilHams,  one  of  the  Jadges  of  the  Gout  of  QneeB's 
Bench.]  —  The  Mlmring  traaslatlon  of  this  inserlpllOD 
will  not  be  UBaccepCable  to  my  raadera :~. 

**  Not  length  of  life  ^not  aa  illastrions  birth. 
Rich  with  the  noblest  blood  of  aU  the  earth  t— 


& 


I  wa  DOC  ask  iBd  Pity  to  deplon 
His  wayward  orrors,  who  thus  Mrly  died  ; 
Still  less,  Cbilob  Habold.  now  tfaoaart  w 
Will  I  say  aught  of  ffenius  mIsappUad ; 
Of  the  past  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  prU* : 
B«t  I  wlU  Md  th'  Arcadian  cypress  wave. 


And  pray  thy  spbit  asay 
That  not  one  thought  onUwl  IM 


*srllv 


**  So  Haboui  BNDa,  m  Obbbob,  an  nMBnuAal^ 
Thei«  tlly  enikic^hi  ttsi  1^  nmmm*4. 
Whose  mighty  gaahis  U?es  is  Ok»7^  p^n,  ^ 
He,  on  the  Muses'  conseentod  ground, 
SInUng  to  rest,  while  his  yoimg  brows  aro  bou^ 
With  their  anAMUng  wreath  I— -To  bands  rfw^nh. 
No  morotn  Tbmpb  let  the  p^  resoond  I 

Habold,  I  IbDow  to  thy  plBBB  of  birth 
Theslow* 


«•«- 


*•  Slow  moires  the  phond  hearse,  the  moomfaitg  tralB 
I  mark  the  sad  pracessloB  with  a  sigh, 

snentty  pesslBg  to  that  TQIage  ft^ 

Where^  Habolb^  thy  fontethers 

These  sleeps  tbat  motbbb.  who  with  .^ 

Pondering  the  Cwrtunss  of  thy  early  road. 

Hung  o'er  the  slumbers  of  thine  inJkney ; 

Her  son,  released  from  mortal  labour's  t*»H^ 

Now  comes  to  rest,  with  her.  In  thei 


"  Bursting  Death's  sUenoe— could  that -.,—.- 

(Speak  when  the  earth  was  beap'd  opon  his  head).' 


tiiids-. 


•  •t 


In  thrllUng,  but  with  hoOow  accent 

She  thus  might  give  the  welooBse  of  the 
*  Hero  rest,  my  son,  with  see ;--  the  * 

The  motley  mask  and  the  groat  sth  Is  o*c  . 
Welcome  to  aae,  and  to  this  slleut  bed, 
Wbero  deep  forgetfialness  succeeds  the  roar 
Of  Hfb,  and  fretting  passions  waste  the  heart  BO  mae«. 

Bt  his  Lordship's  Wifl,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  executors,  in  trust  for  the  beneBt  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  the  monies  arising  fiom 
the  sale  of  all  his  real  estates  at  Rochdale 
and  elsewhere,  together  with  sudi  pait  of 
his  other  property  as  was  not  settMupon 
Lady  Byr^  and  his  daughter  Ada,  to  be  by 
Mrs.  Leieh  enjoyed,  free  from  her  huriiand^ 
control,  during  her  life,  and,  after  her  decease; 
to  be  inherited  by  her  children. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

CONOLOSION. 


We  have  now  followed  to  its  cloae  a  life 
which,  bnef  as  was  its  span,  may  be  'Pfijd. 
perhaps,  to  have  compiiaed  witltt  iiaelf  a 


Nought  can  BTall,  save  deeds  of  hl^  e 
Our  mortal  beikig  tolumioreallse. 
Sueet  chnd  oTseag.  thou  sleepest !~ 
ShaU  sweD  the  notes  of  thy  mdodlons 
Yet,  with  thy  oountry  wafll^  o*er  Chy 
PHUm,  the  Muse,  Mars»  Oraeoe,  mid 


n«  H.  Jot* 


s> 


^ 
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greater  variety  of  those  excitements  and  in- 
terest which  spring  out  of  the  deep  workings 
of  passion  ana  of  intellect  than  any  that  the 
pen  of  biography  has  ever  before  commemo- 
rated. As  there  still  remain  amon^  the  papers 
of  my  friend  some  curious  gleamngs  which, 
though  in  the  abundance  of  our  materials  I 
have  not  hitherto  found  a  place  for  them, 
are  too  valuable  towards  the  illustration  of 
his  character  to  be  lost,  I  shall  here,  in  se- 
lecting them  for  the  r^uler,  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  trespassing,  for  the  last 
time,  on  his  patience  with  a  few  general  r^ 
marks. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  throughout 
these  pages,  and  b^  some  perhaps  with  di»- 
appointment,  that  mto  the  character  of  Lord 
Byron,  as  a  poet,  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
critical  examination  ;  but  that  content  with 
expressing  generally  the  delight  which,  in 
conunon  with  all,  I  dorive  frcnn  his  poc^, 
I  have  left  the  task  of  analysing  the  sources 
from  which  this  delight  springs  to  others.  > 
In  thus  evading,  if  it  must  be  so  considered, 
one  oi  my  duties  as  a  biographer,  I  have  been 
influenced  no  less  by  a  sense  of  my  own  in- 
aptitude for  the  office  of  critic  than  by  recol- 
lecting with  what  assiduity,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  poet's  career,  every  new  rising 
of  his  genius  was  watched  from  the  great  ol>- 
servatories  of  Criticism,  and  the  ever  chang- 
ing varieties  of  its  course  and  splendour 
tracked  out  and  recorded  with  a  degree  of 
skiU  and  minuteness  which  has  left  but  little 
for  succeeding  observers  to  discover.  It  is, 
moreover,  into  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Lord  Byron,  as  a  man,  not  distinct  from,  but 
forming,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  illustration 
of  his  character,  as  a  writer,  that  it  has  been 
the  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  volumes 
to  enquire ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  them, 
any  satisfactory  clue  has  been  afforded  to 
those  anomalies,  moral  and  intellectual,  which 
his  life  exhibited,  —  still  more  should  it  have 
been  the  effect  of  my  humble  labours  to  dear 
away  some  of  those  mists  that  hung  round 
my  friend,  and  show  him,  in  most  respects, 
as  worthy  of  love  as  he  was,  in  all,  of  admir- 
ation, then  will  the  chief  and  sole  aim  of 
this  work  have  been  accomplished. 

Having  devoted  to  this  object  so  large  a 

I  It  may  be  making  too  Uf^t  of  critlciam  to  tay  with 
Oray,  ttiat  **  wrao  abad ▼ana  If  as  good  a  tMng  or  batter 
tliaa  tho  beat  obterfadoa  that  tmt  was  made  npoa  it ; " 
but  there  an  sorely  fttw  taska  Uiat  appear  aaore  tliaok- 
lass  and  siqMrfluotts  than  that  of  ibUowtBg,  as  Crltieism 
sometimes  does,  in  the  rear  ofTictorioos  gwoAos  (like  the 
oommantators  on  a  Held  of  Blenheim  or  of  Waterloo), 
and  either  labouring  to  point  out  to  as  tely  it  has 
triomphed,  or  still  mora  nnproflkably  contending  timt  it 
imgkt  to  hare  failed.  The  well-known  passage  of  La 
Br«7ire,  which  even  Voltaire's  adulatory  appUeation  of 


3: 


portion  of  my  own  share  of  these  pages,  and, 
^et  more  fainy,  enabled  the  worlcl  to  form  a 
judgment  for  itself,  by  placing  the  man,  in 
nis  own  person,  and  without  disguise,  before 
all  eyea,  there  would  seem  to  remain  now 
but  an  easv  duty  in  summing  up  the  various 
points  of  his  character,  and,  out  of  the  fea- 
tures, already  separately  described,  combining 
one  complete  portrait.  The  task,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  may  appear. 
There  are  few  characters  in  which  a  near 
acquaintance  does  not  enable  us  to  discover 
some  one  leading  principle  or  passion  con- 
sistent enough  in  its  operations  to  be  taken 
confidently  into  account  in  any  estimate  oi 
the  disposition  in  which  they  are  found. 
Like  those  points  in  the  human  face,  or  figure, 
to  which  all  its  other  proportions  are  refer- 
able, there  is  in  most  mmds  some  one  govem- 
ias  influence,  from  which  chiefly,  —  Uiou^, 
of  course,  biassed  on  some  occasions  by 
others,  —  all  its  various  impulses  and  ten- 
dencies will  be  found  to  radiate.  In  Lord 
Byron,  however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of  charac- 
ter was  almost  wholly  wantmg.  Governed 
as  he  was  at  different  moments  by  totally 
different  passions,  and  impelled  sometimes, 
as  during  his  short  access  of  parsimony  in 
Italy,  bv  a[>riiigs  of  action  never  before  d^ 
vdoped  in  lus  nature,  in  him  this  simple  mode 
of  tracing  character  to  its  sources  must  be 
often  wholly  at  &ult ;  and  if,  as  is  not  im- 
possible, in  trying  to  solve  the  strange  vari- 
ances of  his  mind,  I  should  myself  be  found 
to  have  fallen  into  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies, the  extreme  difficulty  of  analysing, 
without  dazzle  or  bewilderment,  such  an  un- 
exampled complication  of  qualities  must  be 
admitted  as  my  excuse. 

So  various,  indeed,  and  contradictory, 
were  his  attributes,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, that  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  not  one,  but  many :  nor  would  it  be 
any  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties 
of  his  single  mind  a  plurality  of  cnaracters, 
all  different  and  all  vigorous,  might  have  been 
furnished.  It  was  tlus  multiform  aspect  ex- 
hibited by  him  that  led  the  world,  during  his 
short  wondrous  career,  to  compare  him  with 
that  medley  host  of  personages,  almost  all 

it  to  some  work  of  the  King  of  Pmssia  has  not  spoiled 
for  use,  puts,  perhaps,  in  Its  true  point  of  rlew  the  rery 
subordinate  rank  which  Criticism  must  be  ooolent  to  oc- 
cupy In  the  train  of  saooasaftU  Genius :  .>  *'  Quuid  une 
leotore  tous  (Uve  I'espitt  et  qu'eUe  tous  inspire  des  aen- 
tinwns  nobles,  ne  cfaerches  pas  une  autre  rigle  pour 
Juger  de  ronvr^e;  il  est  ben  et  lUt  da  raainde  rourrier : 
La  Critique,  aprte  fa,  peut  s'exeroer  aur  les  petites 
cbosea,  relerer  quelqueseKpressions, ooniger  des  phrases, 
perler  de  syntaxe,"  ftc  Ac. 
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_  from  each  other,  which  he  thun  play- 
fully enumerates  in  one  of  hu  Joumab  :  — 

**  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  other  dav, 
on  the  various  compansoos,  good  or  evd, 
which  I  have  seen  published  of  myself  in 
different  journals,  Enelish  and  foreign.  This 
was  suggested  to  me  bv  accidentally  turning 
over  a  foreign  one  lately,  -—  for  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  latterly  never  to  search  for  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the  perusal,  if 
presented  by  chance. 

**  To  begin,  then  :  I  have  seen  myself  com- 
pared, personally  or  poetically,  in  Eng^h, 
French,  German  (as  interpreted  to  me), 
Italian,  and  Portuguese,  within  these  nine 
years,  to  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Young,  Aretine, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  'an  ala- 
baster vase,  lighted  up  within,'  Satan,  Shak- 
speare,  Buonaparte,  Tiberius,  iBschylus,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Clown, 
Stemhold  ancl  Hopkins,  to  the  phantasma- 
fforia,  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to 
fifirabeau,  to  young  R.  Dallas  (the  school- 
boy), to  Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a 
petit-moitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold, 
to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  to  Milton, 
to  Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  Bums,  to  Savage,  to 
Chatterton,  to  '  oft  have  I  heard  of  thee,  my 
Lord  Biron,'  in  Shakspcare,  to  Churchill  the 
poet,  to  Kcan  the  actor,  to  Alficri,&c.&c.&c. 

"  The  likeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very 
seriously  by  an  Italian  who  had  known  him 
in  his  younger  days.  It  of  course  related 
merely  to  our  apparent  personal  dispositions. 
He  did  not  assert  it  to  me  (for  we  were  not 
then  good  friends),  but  in  society. 

**  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory 
comparisons  must  probably  be  like  something 
different  from  them  all ;  but  what  thai  is,  is 
more  than  /  know,  or  any  body  else.** 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting,  were  there 
either  space  or  time  for  such  a  task,  to  take 
a  review  of  the  names  of  note  in  the  pre- 
ceding list,  and  show  in  how  many  pomts, 
thouf^  differing  so  materially  among  them- 
selves, it  might  be  found  that  each  presented 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron.  We 
have  seen,  for  instance,  that  wrongs  and 
sufferings  were,  through  life,  the  main  sources 

1  Paultu  JoWui — B«jle.  too,  up  of  him,  «n  fit 
entrer  pliu  <to  feu  et  plua  de  force  dam  let  llTrai,  quit 
n^  en  eAfc  mis  a*U  vnOt  joui  d*uiie  coodiUon  pliu  traa- 
quUle.*'. 

•  Borne  pMMget  in  Foaeolo*!  Eitajr  on  Petfaich  may 
be  applied,  with  equal  tnifch,  to  Lord  Bjroo.^  For  in- 
atnee*  **  it  waa  hardly  poaaltle  with  Petrarch  to  write  a 
aeateooe  without  portraying  himaelf*'  — "Petranh,  al- 
lured by  the  Idea  that  his  celebrity  would  masniiy  Into 
taaportance  all  the  ordinary  oocunences  ofhU  life,  satisfied 
the  curiosity  of  the  world,"  Ac.  kc.  —and  asaln,  with 
stIU  more  strlkinf  appUcablUty,^'*  In  Petraitdi*B  letters. 
«s  weU  as  hi  Us  Poems  and  Treatises,  we  always  ideatUy 


©== 


of  Byron*s  inspiration.  Where  tlie  hoof  of 
the  critic  struck,  the  fountain  was  first  dis- 
closed ;  and  all  the  tramplings  cxf  the  worid 
afterwards  but  forced  out  the  stream  stnnger 
and  brighter.  The  same  obtigatioos  to  mis- 
fortune, the  same  debt  of  the  *'  oppreasor^s 
wronff,"  for  having  wrung  out  from  bitter 
thou^ts  the  pure  essence  of  his  genius^  was 
due  no  less  deeply  by  Dante  I  -—  **  quum 
illam  sub  amar&  cogitatione  ezcitatani,  oocuiti 
divinique  ingenii  vim  ezacuerit  et  inflain- 
mariu*  • 

In  that  contempt  for  the  worid*a  opinion, 
which  led  I^te  to  exclaim,  **  Lasda  dir  k  < 
genti,"  Lord  Byron  also  bore  a  strong  re-  i 
semblance  to  that  poet,  -*  thoiufa  fiu>  more, 
it  must  be  confeased,  in  profession  than  { 
reality.  For,  while  scorn  for  the  public  voice 
was  on  his  lips,  the  keenest  sensitiveness  to  I 
its  every  brasth  was  in  his  heart ;  and,  as 
if  evety  feeling  of  his  nature  was  to  hare  \ 
some  painful  mixture  in  it,  together  with 
the  pride  of  Dante  which  led  him  to  disdain 
pubuc  opinion,  he  combined  the  susceptibility 
of  Petrarch  which  placed  him  shrinkingly  at 
its  mercy. 

His  agreement,  in  some  other  features  of 
character,  with  Petrarch,  I  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  remark  <  ;  and  if  it  be  tnie^  as  is 
often  surmised,  that  Byron's  want  of  a  due 
reverence  for  Shakspeare  arose  fiom  some 
latent  and  hardly  conscious  jealousy  of  that 
poet's  fame,  a  similar  feelins  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  Petrarch  towanu  Dante  ;  and  the 
same  reason  assigned  for  it, — that  from  the 
li\*inff  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  whfle  before 
the  made  of  Dante  he  might  have  reason  to 
feel  humbled, — is  also  not  a  little  opplicaUe^ 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron. 

Between  the  dispositions  and  haUts  of 
Alfieri  and  those  of  tne  noble  poet  of  England 
no  less  remarkable  coincidences  mi^t  be 
traced  ;  and  the  sonnet  in  which  the  Italian 
dramatist  professes  to  point  his  own  character 
contains,  m  one  comprehensive  line,  a  por- 
trait of  the  versatile  author  of  Don  Juan,  — 

**  Or  stimnndnme  Achille,  ed  or  Tersite.** 

By  the  extract  just  given  from  his  Journal, 


the  anthor  with  the  man,  who  felt  himself  Irresistibly 

impelled  to  derelope  his  own  Intense  feelings.    Beins 

endowed  with  almost  all  the  noUe,  and  with  some  of  the 

peltty  passions  of  onr  natora,  and  hsrinc  1 

to  conceal  them,  he  awakene  us  to 

selves  while  we  contemplate  in  Um  •  bains  oT  ov 

spades,  yet  diflbrent  ikom  any  ol 

nality  exdtes  even  more  ^mpethy  thm  ndmlratlon.'* 

*  **  U  Petrarea  potem  credere  candidamenle  ch'el  nan 
patiTa  d'lDTldla  solamente,  perche  fra  tntU  i  Tiveati  non 
T^sra  Chi  non  s*iuTetrasse  per  cedergU  H  paaao  aOn  prima 
glorta,  ch'ei  non  potevn  sentiral  umiUatOb  Asordi*  dtfl' 
ombrndi  Dsnte*** 
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it  will  be  percetved  that,  in  Byron's  own 
opinion,  a  character  which,  like  his,  admitted 
of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  wholly  unddinable 
itself.  It  will  be  found,  however,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  this  very  versatility,  which  renders 
it  so  difficult  to  fix,  "  ere  it  change,**  the  fairy 
fabric  of  his  character,  is,  in  itself,  the  true 
clue  through  all  that  fabric's  mazes,  —  is  in 
itself  the  solution  of  whatever  was  most  daz- 
zling in  his  might  or  startling  in  his  levity,  of 
all  that  most  attracted  and  repelled,  whether 
in  his  life  or  his  genius.  A  variety  of  powers 
almost  boundless,  and  a  pride  no  less  vast  in 
displaying  tiiem,  —  a  susceptibility  of  new 
impressions  and  impulses,  even  beyond  the 
usual  allotment  of  genius,  and  an  uncontrolled 
impetuosity,  as  well  fi'om  habit  as  tempersr 
ment,  in  yielding  to  them,  —  such  were  the 
two  ereat  and  leading  sources  of  all  that 
varied  spectacle  which  his  life  exhibited  ;  of 
that  succession  of  victories  achieved  by  his 
genius,  in  almost  every  field  of  mind  that 
genius  ever  trod,  and  of  all  those  sallies  of 
character  in  every  shape  and  direction  that 
unchecked  feeling  and  dominant  self-will 
could  dictate. 

It  must  be  perceived  by  all  endowed  with 
qmck  powers  of  association  how  constantly, 
when  any  particular  thought  or  sentiment 
presents  itself  to  their  minds,  its  very  oppo- 
site, at  the  same  moment,  springs  up  there 
dso  :  —  if  any  thing    sublime  occurs,  its 
neighbour,  the  ridiculous,  is  by  its  side ;  — 
across  a  bright  view«of  the  present  or  the 
fiiture,  a  dark  one  throws  its  shadow  ;  —  and, 
even  in  questions  respecting  morals  and  con- 
duct, all  the  reasonings  and  consequences 
that  may  suggest  themselves  on  the  side  of 
one  of  two  opposite  courses  will,  in  such 
minds,  be  instantly  confironted  by  an  arra^ 
just  as  cogent  on  the  other.     A  mind  of  this 
structure,  —  and  such,  more  or  less,  are  all 
those  in  which  the  reasoning  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  imaginative  faculty,  —  though 
enabled,  by  such  rapid  powers  ox  association, 
to  multiply  its  resources  without  end,  has 
need  of  tne  constant  exercise  of  a  controlling 
judgment  to  keep  its  perceptions  pure  and 
undisturbed  between  tne  contrasts  it  thus 
simultaneously  calls  up  ;  the  obvious  danger 
being  that,  where  matters  of  taste  are  con- 
cerned, the  habit  of  forming  such  incongruous 
juxtapositions  —  as  that,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  buriesque  and  sublime  —  should 
at  last  vitiate  the  mind's  relish  for  the  nobler 
and  higher  quality ;  and  that,  on  the  yet 
more  important  subject  of  morals,  a  facility 
in  findins  reasons  for  every  side  of  a  question 
may  end,  if  not  in  the  cnoice  of  the  worst, 
at  least  in  a  sceptical  indifference  to  all. 


In  picturing  to  oneself  so  awful  an  event 
as  a  shipwreoL,  its  many  horrors  and  perils 
are  what  alone  offer  themselves  to  ordinary 
fimdes.  But  the  keen,  versatile  imagination 
of  Byron  could  detect  in  it  far  other  details, 
and,  at  the  same  moment  with  all  that  is  fear- 
fill  and  appalling  in  such  a  scene,  could  bring 
together  all  that  is  most  ludicrous  and  low. 
That  in  this  painful  mixture  he  was  but  too 
true  to  human  nature,  the  testimony  of  De 
Retz  (himself  an  eye-witness  of  such  an 
event)  attests  :  —  "  Vous  ne  pouvez  vous 
imaginer  (says  the  Cardinal)  Thorreur  d'une 
grande  tempete ;  —  vous  en  pouvez  imaginer 
aussi  pen  le  ridicule."  But,  assuredly,  a  poet 
less  wantoning  in  the  variety  of  his  power, 
and  less  proud  of  displaying  it,  would  have 
paused  ere  he  mixed  up,  thus  mockingly,  the 
degradation  of  humanity  with  its  sufferings, 
and,  content  to  probe  us  to  the  core  with  the 
miseries  of  our  fellow-men,  would  have  foN 
bome  to  wring  from  us,  the  next  moment,  a 
bitter  smile  at  their  baseness. 

To  the  moral  sense  so  dangerous  are  the 
effects  of  this  quality,  that  it  would  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  generalismg  too  widely  to  assert 
that  wheresoever  ereat  versatility  of  power 
exists,  there  will  abo  be  found  a  tendency 
to  versatUity  of  principle.  The  poet  Chat- 
terton,  in  whose  soul  the  seeds  of  all  that 
is  good  and  bad  in  genius  so  prematurely 
ripened,  said,  in  the  consciousness  of  this 
multiple  faculty,  that  he  "  held  that  man  in 
contempt  who  could  not  write  on  both  sides 
of  a  question  ;"  and  it  was  by  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle  himself  that  he 
brought  one  of  the  few  stains  upon  his  name 
which  a  life  so  short  afibrded  time  to  incur. 
Mirabeau,  too,  when,  in  the  legal  warfare 
between  his  father  and  mother,  he  helped  to 
draw  up  for  each  the  pleadings  against  the 
other,  was  influenced  less,  no  doubt,  by  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  than  by  this  pride  of 
talent,  and  lost  sight  of  the  unnatural  perfidy 
of  the  task  in  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
executed  it. 

The  quality  which  I  have  here  denomi- 
nated versamity,  as  applied  to  power ^  Lord 
Byron  has  himself  designated  by  the  French 
word  **  mobility,"  as  i^jplied  to  feeHn^  and 
conduct ;  and,  in  one  of  the  cantos  of  Don 
Juan,  has  described  happily  some  of  its  lighter 
features.  Afler  telline  us  that  his  hero  had 
begun  to  doubt,  from  £e  great  predominance 
of  this  quahty  in  her,  "  how  much  of  Adeline 
was  ripoi,"  he  says,  — 

••  So  well  the  acted,  tSX  and  erety  |»urt, 

By  tanw, — with  that  Tivadout  ▼vnatlUty, 

"Which  many  people  take  for  waat  of  heart. 
They  err — 'tU  merely  what  it  called  mobility, 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 
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That  he  was  fuU y  aware  not  only  of  the 
abundance  of  this  (joalitT  in  hn  own  nature, 
but  of  the  danger  in  whidi  it  placed  con- 
■stencj  and  nngleness  of  character,  did  not 
require  the  note  on  this  passage,  where  he 
calls  it  **  an  unhappr  attribute,"  to  assure  us. 
The  consciousness,  indeed,  of  his  own  natural 
toodencj  to  yidd  thus  to  every  chance  iro- 
presaaon,  and  change  with  every  passing  im- 
pulse, was  not  only  for  ever  present  in  his 
mind,  but,— aware  as  he  was  ot  the  suspicion 
of  weakness  attached  by  the  world  to  any 
retractation  or  abandonment  of  long  pro- 
fessed opinions,  —  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
him  in  that  general  line  of  consistency,  cm 
certain  great  subjects,  which,  notwithstanding 
occasional  fluctuations  and  contradictions  as 
to  the  details  of  these  verr  subjects,  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  throughout  life.  A  pas- 
sage fiom  one  of  hb  manuscripts  wUl  snow 
how  sagaciously  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
guarding  himself  aninst  his  own  instability 
in  this  respect.  *^The  world  visits  change 
of  politics  or  change  of  religion  with  a  more 
severe  censure  t£m  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  would  appear  to  me  to  deserve.  But 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  feeling ; 
—  and  I  think  it  tB  that  these  departures 
from  the  earliest  instilled  ideas  of  our  child- 
hood, and  from  the  line  of  conduct  chosen 
by  us  when  we  first  enter  into  public  tife, 
have  been  seen  to  have  more  mischievous 
results  for  sodety,  and  to  prove  more  weak- 
ness of  mind  than  other  actions,  in  themselves, 
more  immoral.* 

The  same  distrust  in  his  own  steadiness, 
thus  keeping  alive  in  him  a  conscientious 
self-watcnfuiness,  concurred  not  a  little,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  the  innate  kindness  of 
his  nature,  to  preserve  so  constant  and  un- 
broken the  greater  number  of  his  attachments 
through  Ufe  ;  —  some  of  them,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  his  mother,  owing  evidently  more 
to  a  sense  of  duty  than  to  real  affection,  the 
consistency  with  which,  so  creditably  to  the 
strength  of  lus  character,  they  were  main- 
tained. 

But  while  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in 
the  sort  of  task-like  perseverance  with  which 
the  habits  and  amusements  of  his  youth  were 
held  fast  by  him,  he  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  variableness  and  love  of  novelty  so  na- 
tural to  him,  in  all  dse  that  could  engage  his 


'tlfnot 


My  cae  for  may  thne  to  be  torriflc ; 
For  eh«qaer*d  at  Is  •een  oar  huiuaii  lot 
Wltti  good,  aod  bod,  uoA  woras,  alike  proliflc 


mind,  in  all  the  excurnons,  whether  of  his 
reason  or  his  fiuicv,  he  gave  way  to  this  ver- 
satile humour  witnout  scruple  or  check,  — 
takinc  every  shape  in  which  genius  ccnxU 
manifest  its  power,  and  transferring  himself 
to  every  region  of  thought  where  new  con- 
quests were  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  rai^  of 
will  and  power  should  be  abused.  It  was 
impossible  that,  among  the  spirits  he  in- 
voked from  all  quarters,  those  of  darknes 
should  not  appear,  at  his  Indding,  with  those 
of  lig^t.  Ana  here  the  dangers  of  an  eneigy 
so  multifold,  and  thus  luxuriating  in  its  own 
transformations,  show  themsdves.  To  this 
one  great  object  of  displaying  power,  —  va- 
rious, splendid,  and  all-adoming  power,  — 
every  other  consideration  and  duty  were  but 
too  ukely  to  be  sacrificed.  Let  the  advocate 
but  displsy  his  eloquence  and  art,  no  matter 
what  the  cause  ; — let  the  stamp  of  energy 
be  but  left  behind,  no  matter  with  what  seal 
CotJd  it  have  been  expected  that  fixMn  sodi 
a  career  no  mischiet  would  ensue,  or  that 
among  these  cross-lights  of  tmagination  the 
moral  vision  could  remain  undisUirbed  ?  Is 
it  to  be  at  all  wondered  at  that  in  the  works 
of  one  thus  gifted  and  carried  away,  we 
should  find, — wholly,  too,  without  any  pre- 
pense design  of  comiptiitf  on  his  side, — a 
fiilse  splendour  ciyen  to  Vice  to  make  it  lock 
like  Virtue,  and  Evil  too  often  invested  with 
a  grandeur  which  belongs  intrinsically  bat  to 
Good? 

Among  the  less  seriOus  iOs  flowing  fiiom 
this  abuse  of  his  great  versatile  powers,  — 
more  especially  as  exhibited  in  his  most  dift- 
racteristic  worx,  Don  Juan, — it  will  be  found 
that  even  the  strength  and  impressiveness  of 
his  poetry  is  sometimes  not  a  little  iigured 
by  tne  capricious  and  desultoiy  flights  into 
which  this  pliancy  of  wii^  allures  nim.  It 
must  be  felt,  indeed,  by  ail  readers  of  that 
work,  and  particulariy  by  those  who,  betng 
gifted  with  but  a  smaU  portion  of  sudi  duc- 
tili^  themselves,  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  changes,  that  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  passes  from  one  strain  of  sentiment 
to  another,  —  from  the  frolic  to  the  sad, 
fix>m  the  cynical  to  the  tender,  —  bc^gets  a 
distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  one  or  both  moods 
of  mind  which  interferes  with,  if  not  chills, 
the  sympathy  that  a  more  natural  transition 
would  inspire.*  In  general  such  a  suspicion 
would  dohim  injustice ;  as,  among  the  sin- 
gular combinations  which  his  mind  present- 

Of  roelandioly  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  aort  would  be  aoporlfle ;  — 
Without,  or  with,  oflfenoe  to  (Hendi  or  foes, 
I  iketch  yoor  vorld  exactly  u  it  goes.** 

JDom  Jmm,  e.  wm.  st.  890 
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ed,  that  of  uniting  at  once  veraatility  and 
depth  of  feelina  was  not  the  least  remarkable. 
But,  on  the  whole,  farourable  as  was  all  this 
quickness  and  variety  of  association  to  the 
extension  of  the  range  and  resources  of  his 
poetry,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  more 
select  concentration  of  his  powers  would  not 
have  afforded  a  still  more  srand  and  precious 
result.  Had  the  minds  of  Milton  and  Tasso 
been  thus  thrown  open  to  the  incursions  of 
light,  ludicrous  fancies,  who  can  doubt  that 
those  solemn  sanctuaries  of  genius  would 
have  been  as  much  injured  as  profaned  by 
Ihe  intrusion  ?  — •  and  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  been  so  ao; 
tively  versatile^  so  totally  under  the  dominion 

•*  A  fluMf  •  like  the  air,  mott  tree, 
AndftaUofmutabiUly,** 

he  would  not  have  beta  less  wonderful,  per* 
bans,  but  more  great. 

r^or  was  it  only  in  his  poetical  creations 
that  tiiis  love  and  power  of  variety  showed 
itself:  —  one  of  the  most  pervading  weak- 
nesses of  his  life  may  be  traced  to  die  same 
fertile  source.  The  pride  of  personating 
every  description  of  character,  evil  as  well  as 
good,  influenced  but  too  much,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  ambition,  and,  not  a  littie,  his  con- 
duct ;  and  as,  in  poetry,  his  own  experience 
of  the  ill  effects  of  passion  was  made  to 


*  We  Yuen  wen  how  oileo,  fn  hit  Joumali  and  Letters, 
tMs  snspleloii  of  his  own  mental  soondneu  is  intimated. 
A  similar  notion,  with  ra|peot  to  himself,  seems  to  hare 
taken  hold  also  of  the  strong  mnd  of  Johnson,  who,  like 
Byroo,  too,  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  an  hereditary 
tinge  that  melancholy  which,  as  he  said,  **  made  him  mad 
all  his  life,  at  least  not  sob«r.**  This  peculiar  feature  of 
Johnson's  mind  has.  In  the  late  new  edition  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  him,  glTen  rise  to  some  remarks,  pregnant  with 
all  the  editor's  well-known  acufeeness,  whidi,  as  bearing 
ona  point  so  ia^NHrtant  In  the  histoiy  of  the  hmnan  in- 
tellect, will  be  found  worthy  of  all  attention.*  In  one  of 
the  many  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  mys^,  which  I  have 
thought  right  to  omit,  I  find  him  tradng  this  supposed 
distnrbanee  of  his  own  fecultles  to  the  marriage  of  Miss 


*  [**  One  of  the  most  curious  axul  important  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,**  says  Mr.  Croker,  **  Is 
Btin  to  be  written,  that  of  hereditary  Insanity.  The 
symptomatic  fhcts  by  wfaleh  the  disease  might  be  tmeed 
are  ganandly  either  disregarded  flrom  ^oranoe  of  their 
real  cause  and  character,  or,  when  obsenred,  careftilly 
suppressed  by  domestic  or  professional  delicacy.  This  is 
natural,  and  eren  laudable ;  yet  there  are  sereral  im- 
portant reasons  why  the  obscurity  in  which  such  fhcts  are 
usually  buried  miqr  be  regretted,  ilforal^,  we  should 
wish  to  know,  as  ftr  as  may  be  permitted  to  us,  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  intellect,  its  powers,  audits  weaknesses ; 
—  meHcal^f  It  might  be  pouible,  by  early  and  syste- 
matic treatment,  to  avert  or  mitigate  tiie  disease  which, 
there  Is  reason  to  suppose.  Is  now  often  unknown  or  mi$' 
taken;  — ilegoU^,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  any 
adriiflonal  means  of  discriminating  between  guilt  and 


minister  materials  to  the  if  orkings  of  hit 
imagination,  so,  in  return,  his  imagination 
supplied  that  dark  colouring  under  which  he 
so  often  disguised  his  true  aspect  from  the 
world.  To  such  a  perverse  length,  indeed,  did 
he  carry  this  fancy  for  self-defamation,  that  if 
(as  sometimes,  in  his  moments  of  gloom,  he 
persuaded  iumself,)  there  was  any  tendency 
to  derangement  in  his  mental  conformation  >, 
on  this  point  alone  could  it  be  pronounced 
to  have  manifested  itself.  "*  In  the  early  part 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  when  he  most 
gave  way  to  this  humour, — for  it  was  ob- 
servable afterwards,  when  the  world  joined 
in  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  he  rather 
shrunk  from  the  echo,  —  I  have  known  him 
more  than  once,  as  we  have  sat  together  after 
dinner,  and  he  was,  at  the  time,  perhaps,  a 
little  under  the  influence  of  wine,  to  fall  se- 
riously into  this  sort  of  dark  and  self-ao- 
cusing  mood,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his  oast 
life  with  an  air  of  gloom  and  mystery  d^ 
signed  evidentiy  to  awaken  curiosity  and 
interest.  He  was,  however,  too  promptly 
alive  to  the  least  approaches  of  ridicule  not 
to  perceive,  on  these  occasions,  that  the  gra- 
vity of  his  hearer  was  only  prevented  from 
heme  disturbed  by  an  erort  of  politeness, 
and  he  accordingly  never  again  tned  this  ro- 
mantic mystification  upon  me.  From  what 
I  have  known,  however,  of  his  experiments 


Chaworth  ;  —  *'  a  marriage,**  he  says,  **  for  which  she  sa- 
criilced  the  prospects  of  two  very  ancient  families,  and  a 
heart  which  was  hers  from  ten  years  old,  and  a  head 

which  has  nerer  been  quite  right  since.** 

• 

*  In  his  Diary  of  181S  there  Is  a  passage  (amO,  p.  f04.) 
which  1  had  preserved  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating this  obliquity  of  bis  mind,  Intending,  at  the  same 
time,  to  accompany  tt  with  an  explanatory  note.  From 
some  inadvertence,  however,  the  note  was  omitted  ;  and, 
thus  left  to  itseli;  this  piece  of  mystUlcatlon  has,  with  the 
French  readers  of  the  work,  I  see,  succeeded  most  per- 
fectly ;  there  being  do  imaginable  variety  of  murder  which 
the  votaries  of  the  new  romantic  school  have  not  been 
basOy  extracting  out  of  the  mystery  of  that  passage. 


&■ 


misfortune,  and  of  ascertaining,  with  more  precision,  the 
nice  bounds  which  divide  moral  guilt  from  what  may  be 
called  physical  errors ; — and  In  the  highest  and  most  Im- 
portant of  all  the  springs  of  human  thought  or  action,  It 
would  be  consolatory  and  ediiying  to  be  able  todistiogulsh, 
with  greater  certainty,  rational  foith  and  judicious  piety 
team  the  enthusiastic  oonfldence  or  the  gloomy  despond- 
ence of  disordered  imaginations.  The  memory  of  every 
man  who  has  Uved,  not  inattentively,  in  sodety,  will 
ftimlsh  hfan  with  instances  to  which  these  considerations 
might  have  been  useAiIly  apfriiled.  But  In  reading  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  (who  was  conscious  of  the  disease 
and  of  its  cause)  they  should  be  kept  constantiy  in  view  i 
not  merely  as  a  sutject  of  geno-al  interest,  bat  as  elud- 
danng  and  explaining  many  of  the  errors,  peculiarities, 
and  weaknesses  of  that  extraordinary  man.'*  —  (iVofter's 
IBonoell,  vol.  L  p.  Z.l 
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upon  more  impressible  listeners,  I  hare  little 
doubt  tbat,  to  produce  effect  at  the  moment, 
there  is  hardly  an^  crime  so  dark  or  de- 
sperate of  which,  m  the  eidtement  of  thus 
acting  upon  the  imaginations  of  others,  he 
would  not  ha?e  hinted  that  he  had  been 
giulty ;  and  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me 
that  the  occult  cause  of  his  lady's  separation 
from  him,  round  which  herself  and  her  legal 
adviser  have  thrown  such  formidable  mystery, 
may  have  been  nothing  more,  after  aU,  than 
aome  imposture  of  this  kind,  some  dimly 
hinted  confession  of  undefined  horrors,  which, 
though  intended  by  the  relater  but  to  mystify 
and  surprise,  the  hearer  so  little  understood 
him  as  to  take  in  sober  seriousness. 

This  strange  propensity  with  which  the 
man  was,  as  it  were,  inoculated  by  the  poet, 
re-acted  back  agun  upon  his  poetry,  so  as  to 
produce,  in  some  of  his  delineations  of  cha- 
racter, that  inconsistency  which  has  not 
unft«quently  been  noticea  by  his  critics,  -^ 
namely,  the  junction  of  one  or  two  lofiy  and 
shining  virtues  with  **  a  thousand  crimes  "  i 
altogether  incompatible  with  them  ;  this  ano- 
maly being,  in  fact,  accounted  for  by  the  two 
different  sorts  of  ambition  that  actuated  him, 
—  the  natural  one,  of  infusine  into  his  per- 
sonages those  high  and  kindly  qualities  he 
felt  conscious  of  within  himself ;  and  the  ar- 
tificial one,  of  investing  them  with  those 
crimes  which  he  so  boyishly  wished  imputed 
to  him  by  the  world. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  such  e£> 
forts  towards  buickening  his  own  name,  and 
even  after  he  had  leamol  fix>m  bitter  experi- 
ence the  rash  folly  of  such  a  system,  there 
was  still,  in  the  openness  and  over-frankness 
of  his  nature,  and  that  indulgence  of  impulse 
with  which  he  gave  utterance  to,  if  not  acted 
upon,  every  chance  impression  of  the  mo- 
ment, more  than  sufiicient  to  bring  his  cha- 
racter, in  all  its  least  fiivourable  lights,  before 
the  world.  Who  is  there,  indeed,  that  could 
bear  to  be  judged  by  even  the  best  of  those 
unnumbered  thoughts  that  course  each  other, 
like  waves  of  the  sea,  through  our  minds, 
passing  away  unuttered,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  even  unowned  by  ourselves  ?  •—  Yet  to 
such  a  test  was  Byron's  character  through- 
out his  whole  life  exposed.  As  well  from 
the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave  way  to 
every  impulse  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 


1  [**  He  left  a  Conalr**  name  to  other  timet, 

LlDk*d  with  one  Tlrtue,  aod  a  thousand  crimee/* 

Warki,  p.  lor.] 

*  *'  He  often  mentioned,'*  nyi  Mr.  Trelawney,  **  that  he 
thought  he  should  not  live  many  years,  and  ssid  that  be 
would  die  in  Greece.  This  he  told  me  at  Cephalonla.  He 
always  teemed  anmorad  on  these  ooeations,  perfectly  in- 


& 


different  as  to  when  he  died,  only  tayiag  that  he  cookL 
not  bear  pain.  On  our  voya^  we  had  been  reading  with 
great  attention  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Swift  edited  by 
Soott.  and  we  almost  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  talked  then 
over  i  and  he  mote  than  onoe<«zpreeted  hit  horror  ofaK- 
lating  in  that  ttate.  and  ezpretsed  ioom  ftan  that  It 
would  be  hit  fhte.    [See  BTBomaxa.] 


recording  his  own  impresaiona,  all  tiiofle  he- 
terogeneous thoughts,  fantasies,  and  deaires 
that,  in  other  men's  minds,  "come    like 
shadows,  so  depart,"  were  by  him  fixed  and 
embodied  as  they  presented  thems^ea,  and, 
at  onoe,  t^ng  a  shape  cognizable  by  public 
opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  wonfa, 
either  in  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or 
the  poem  for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  ra^ge 
of  vulnerable  points  before  his  judges,  as  no 
one  individiml  perhaps  ever  bdbre,  €€  him- 
self, presented. 

With  such  abundance  and  variety  of  ma- 
terials for  portraiture,  it  may  easily  be  ooo- 
ceived  how  two  professed  delineators  of  his 
character,  the  one  over  partial  and  the  other 
malicious,  might,  —  the  former,  by  selecting 
only  the  fairer,  and  the  hitter  only  the  darker, 
features,  —  produce  two  portraits  of  Lord 
Byro:i,  as  much  differing  mmi  each  other  as 
they  would  both  be,  on  the  wholes  unl2ke  the 
original. 

Of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  retentioo 
with  which  he  promulged  his  every  thought 
and  feeling,  —  more  especially  if  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  s^, — without 
allowing  even  a  pause  for  the  almost  instinc- 
tive consideration  whether  by  sndh  disdo- 
stu'es  he  mi^t  not  be  conveying  a  calnra- 
nious  impression  ofhimself,  a  stronger  instance 
could  hardly  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in 
a  conversation  held  by  him  with  Mr.Tre- 
lawney,  as  reported  by  this  latter  gendeman, 
when  they  were  on  their  way  together  to 
Greece.  AfWr  some  remariu  on  the  state 
of  his  own  health*,  mental  and  bodily,  he 
said,  **  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  so 
cowardly  at  times,  that  if,  this  morning,  you 
had  come  down  and  horsewhipped  me,  I 
should  have  submitted  without  opposition. 
Why  is  this  ?  If  one  of  these  fits  come  over 
me  when  we  are  in  Greece,  what  shall  I 
do?"  — "I  told  him  (continues  BAr.  TVe- 
lawney)  that  it  was  the  excessive  debility  of 
his  nerves.  He  said, '  Yes,  and  of  my  head, 
too.  I  was  very  heroic  when  I  left  Genoa, 
but,  like  Acres,  I  feel  my  courage  oosing  out 
at  my  palms.'" 

It  will  hardly,  by  those  who  know  any 
thin^  of  human  nature,  be  denied  that  snch 
misgivings  and  heart-sinkings  as  are  here  d^ 
scribed  may,  under  a  simiter  depression  of 
spirits,  have  found  their  way  into  the  thouushta 
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of  some  of  the  galianteat  hearts  that  ever 
breathed ; — but  then,  untold  and  unremem- 
bered,  even  by  the  sufferer  himself,  they 
passed  off  with  the  passing  infirmity  that 
produced  them,  leaving  neither  to  truth  to 
record  them  as  proofs  of  want  of  health,  nor 
to  calumnv  to  fasten  upon  them  a  suspicion 
of  want  of  bravery.  The  assertion  or  some 
one,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  cowardly, 
would  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  reacu- 
ness  with  which  most  men  believe  others  so. 
"I  have  lived,"  says  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
"  to  hear  Voltaire  cmed  a  fool,  and  the  great 
Frederick  a  coward. "  The  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough in  his  own  times,  and  Napoleon  in  ours, 
have  found  persons  not  only  to  assert  but 
believe  the  same  charge  against  them.  After 
such  glaring  instances  of  the  tendency  of 
some  minds  to  view  greatness  only  through 
an  inverting  medium,  it  need  little  surprise  us 
that  Lord  Byron's  conduct  in  Greece  should, 
on  the  same  principle,  have  engendered  a 
similar  insinuation  against  him ;  nor  should 
I  have  at  all  noticed  the  weak  slander,  but 
for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  me  of 
endeavourmg  to  point  out  what  appears  to 
me  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coura^  by 
which,  on  all  occasions  that  called  for  it,  he 
so  strikingly  distinguished  himself. 

Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong 
to  personal  courage,  it  is,  most  assuredly, 
tibey  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
livdiest  imaginations,  and  who  have  there- 
fore most  vividly  and  simultaneously  before 
their  eyes  all  the  remote  and  possible  con- 
sequences of  danger,  that  are  most  deserving 
of  whatever  praise  attends  the  exercise  of 
that  virtue.  A  bravery  of  this  kind,  which 
springs  more  out  of  mind  than  temperament, 
— or  rather,  perhaps,  out  of  the  conquest  of 
the  former  over  the  latter,— will  naturally 
proportion  its  exertion  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion ;  and  the  same  person  who  is 
seen  to  shrink  with  an  almost  feminine  fear 
firom  ignoble  and  every-day  perils,  may  be 
found  foremost  in  the  very  jaws  of  danger 
where  honour  is  to  be  either  maintained  or 
won.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply  only  to 
the  imaginative  class,  of  whom  I  am  chiefly 
treating.  By  the  same  calcubting  principle, 
it  will  be  found  that  most  men  whose  bra- 
very is  the  result  not  of  temperament  but  re- 
flection, are  regulated  in  their  daring.  The 
wise  De  Wit,  &ough  negligent  of  his  life  on 
great  occasions,  was  not  ashamed,  we  are 
told,  of  dreading  and  avoiding  whatever  en- 
dangered it  on  others. 

On  the  iqpprehensiveness  that  attends  quick 
imaginations.  Lord  Byron  had,  of  course,  a 
coniuderable  share,  and  in  all  situations  of 
ordinary  peril  gave  way  to  it  without  reserve. 


I  have  seldom  seen  any  person,  male  or  fie- 
male,  more  timid  in  a  cama^ ;  and,  in  riding, 
his  preparation  against  accidents  showed  the 
same  nervous  and  imaginative  fearfiilness. 
"  His  bridle,"  says  the  late  Lord  Biessingtoii, 
who  rode  firequently  with  him  at  Genoa,  '*  had, 
bcmdes  cavesson  and  martingale,  various 
reins ;  and  whenever  he  came  near  a  place 
where  his  horse  was  likely  to  shy,  he  gathered 
up  these  said  reins  and  fixed  himseltas  if  he 
was  eoing  at  a  five-barred  gate."  None  surely 
but  the  most  superficial  or  most  pr^udiced 
observers  could  ever  seriously  found  upon 
such  indications  of  nervousness  any  con* 
elusion  against  the  real  courage  of  him  who 
was  subject  to  them.  The  poet  Ariosto, 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  victim  to  the  same 
fair-weather  alarms,  —  who,  when  on  horse- 
back, would  alight  at  the  least  appearance 
of  danger,  and  on  the  water  was  particularly 
timorous,  —  could  yet,  in  the  action  betweea 
the  Pope's  vessels  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's, 
fight  like  a  lion ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  courage  of  Lord  Byron,  as  all  his  com- 
panions in  pml  testify,  was  of  that  noblest 
kind  which  rises  witii  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion,  and  becomes  but  the  more  sel& 
collected  and  resisting,  the  more  imminent 
the  danger. 

In  proposing  to  show  that  the  distinctive 
properties  of  Lord  Byron's  character,  as  well 
moral  as  literaiy,  arose  mainly  from  those 
two  ^eat  sources,  the  unexampled  versatility 
of  his  powers  and  feelings,  and  the  fiicility 
with  wnich  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of 
both,  it  had  been  my  intention  to  pursue  the 
subject  still  fiirther  in  detail,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  trace  throughout  the  various  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  lM>th  of  his  poetry  and 
his  life,  the  operation  of  these  two  dominant 
attributes  of  his  nature.  **  No  man,"  says 
Cowper,  in  speaking  of  persons  of  a  versatile 
turn  of  mind,  **  are  better  qualified  for  com- 
panions in  such  a  world  as  this  than  men  of 
such  temperament.  Every  scene  of  life  has 
two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one ;  and  the 
mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melan- 
choly and  vivacity  is  best  of  all  qualified  for 
the  contemplation  of  either."  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  to  this  readiness  in 
reflecting  all  hues,  whether  of  the  shadows 
or  the  li^ts  of  our  varieeated  existence.  Lord 
Byron  owed  not  only  the  great  range  of  his 
influence  as  a  poet,  but  those  powers  of  fas- 
cination which  he  possessed  as  a  man.  This 
susceptibility,  indeed,  of  immediate  impres- 
sions, which  in  him  was  so  active,  lent  a 
charm,  of  all  others  the  most  attractive,  to 
his  social  intercourse,  by  giving  to  those  who 
were,  at  the  moment,  present,  such  ascend- 
ant  influence,  that  they  alone  for  the  time 
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occupied  all  his  thoughti  and  fediiigi,  and 
brought  whatever  was  moat  agreeable  in  hia 
nature  into  plav.  * 

80  much  did  this  extreme  mobility,  — this 
readioeas  to  be  **  stronaljr  acted  on  by  what 
waa  neareat," — abound  in  hia  disposition, 
that,  even  with  the  casual  acquaintances  of 
the  hour,  his  heart  was  upon  his  lips  «,  and 
it  depended  wholly  upon  tnemaelTes  whether 
they  might  not  become  at  once  the  deposit- 
ories of  erery  secret,  if  it  miaht  be  so  called, 
of  his  whole  life.  That  in  uiis  couTcrgence 
of  all  the  powera  of  pleasing  towards  proent 
objects,  tnose  absent  should  be  sometimes 
forgotten,  or,  what  is  worse,  sacrificed  to  the 
reigning  desire  of  the  moment,  is  unluckily 
one  of  the  alloys  attendant  upon  persons  of 
this  temperament,  which  renders  their  fide- 
lity, either  as  lovers  or  confidants,  not  a  little 
precarious.  But  of  the  charm  which  audi 
a  disposition  difiuses  through  the  manner 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt, — and  least  of 
all  amonff  those  who  have  ever  felt  its  influ« 
ence  in  Lord  Byron.  Neither  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  has  been  known  to  make 
imprudent  disclosures  of  what  had  been  said 
or  written  by  others  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  to  be  all  set  down 
to  thia  rash  overflow  of  the  social  hour.  In 
his  own  frankness  of  spirit,  and  hatred  of  all 
disffuise,  this  practice,  pregnant  as  it  was 
with  inconvenience,  ana  sometimes  danger, 
in  a  great  degree  originated.  To  confront 
the  accused  with  the  accuser  was,  in  such 
cases,  his  delight, — not  only  as  a  revenge 
for  having  been  made  the  medium  of  what 
men  durst  not  say  openly  to  each  other,  but 
as  a  gratification  of  that  love  of  small  mis- 
chief which  he  had  retained  from  boyhood, 
and  which  the  confiision  that  followed  such 
exposures  was  always  sure  to  amuse.  This 
haoit,  too,  being,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
well  known  to  his  friends,  their  sense  of 
prudence,  if  not  their  fairness,  was  put  fiiUy 
on  its  euard,  and  he  himself  was  spared  the 
pain  of  hearing  what  he  could  not,  without 
mflicting  still  worse,  repeat. 

A  most  apt  illustration  of  this  point  of  his 
character  is  to  be  found  in  an  anecdote  told 
of  him  by  Parry,  who,  though  hunself  the 


1  In  referonc*  to  hit  power  of  adapUng  hlmseircoall 
•orta  of  aodatjr.  and  taking  upon  hlniMir  all  TarietiM  of 
character,  I  find  a  patiage  In  one  of  my  Mrljr  letters  to 
bim  (fkom  Ireland)  which,  though  it  might  be  expressed, 
periiapi,  in  better  taste,  is  worth  citing  Ibr  Ita  truth :  — 
**  Though  I  hare  not  written,  I  have  seldom  ceased  to 
thIniL  of  jrou ;  for  jou  are  that  sort  of  being  whom  ereiy 
thing,  high  or  low,  brings  Into  one's  mind.  Whether  I 
am  with  the  wise  or  the  waggish,  among  poets  or  among 
pugilists,  over  the  book  or  over  the  bottle,  you  are  sure 
to  connect  yourself  transcendently  with  all,  and  come 
*  armed  for  every  fleht  *  ia  my  memory.'* 


0c 


▼ictini,  had  the  sense  and  lood  tempet  to 
perceive  the  source  to  whida  Byioo's  con- 
duct was  to  be  tnced.    While  the  Tuildak 
fleet  waa  blockading  Blisaolonghi,  his  Lord- 
ship, one  day,  attemled  by  Ptny,  proceeded 
in  a  small  punt, rowed  by  aboy,  to  the  oioutfa 
of  the  haniour,  while  in  a  huge  boat  accom- 
panying them  were  Prince  Mavrocordalo  and 
nis  attendants.     In  this  situatioo,  an  ind%- 
nant  fiweling  oi  ocmtemot  and  inmatiefice  at 
the  supineness  of  their  Greek  fiieods  seixed 
the  engineer,  and  he  proceeded  to  vent  this 
feeling  to  Lord  Byron  in  no  very  meaaured 
terms,  pronouncing  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  , 
be  "  an  old  gentlewoman,"  and  concluding, 
according  to  hia  own  statement,  with  the  | 
fi>Uowii^  words  : — "  If  I  were  in  their  place,  ' 
I  should  be  m  a  fever  at  the  thought  of  my  | 
own  incapacity  and  ignorance,  and  ahouldbom  J 
with  impari<*nce  to  attempt  the  destnictioa 
of  those  rascal  Turks.    But  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  are  c^iponents  worthy,  by  their  im- 
becility, of  each  other." 

**  I  had  scarcely  exphuned  myself  fidly,** 
adds  BIr.  Parry,  "  when  his  Lordship  ordered 
our  boat  to  be  placed  alongside  the  other, 
and  actually  related  our  whole  conversation 
to  the  Prince.  In  doing  it,  however,  he  took 
on  himself  the  task  of  pacifying  both  the 
Prince  and  me ;  and  though  I  was  at  firit 
very  angry,  and  the  Prince,  I  believe  Teiy 
much  annoyed,  he  succeeded.  Mavrocor> 
dato  afterwards  showed  no  dissatis&ction 
with  me,  and  I  prised  Lord  Bvron*s  regard 
too  much,  to  remain  long  displeased  with  a 
proceeding  which  was  only  an  unpleasant 
manner  of  reprovins  us  both." 

Into  these  and  other  such  branches  firom 
the  main  course  of  his  character,  it  might 
have  been  a  task  of  some  interest  to  investi- 
^te,  —  certain  as  we  should  be  that,  even 
m  the  remotest  and  narrowest  of  these  wind- 
ings, some  of  the  brightness  and  strength  of 
the  original  current  would  be  percq>tihle. 
Enough  however  has  been,  perhaps,  said  to 
set  oUier  minds  upon  suppl;pug  what  r^ 
mains :  —  if  the  track  of  analysis  here  opened 
be  the  true  one,  to  follow  it  in  its  further 
bearings  will  not  be  difficult.  Already,  in-  I 
deed,  I  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  to 

■  It  is  curious  to  obserre  how.  In  all  times,  aad  ail 
countries,  what  is  called  the  poetical  temperament  has,lB 
the  great  possessors,  and  Tlctims,  of  that  gilt,  produced 
similar  eflbcts.  In  the  IbUowing  passage,  the  triografdier 
of  Tasso  has,  In  painting  that  poet,  deecrttMid  Byras 
also:— ** There  are  some  persons  of  a  sensibility  so 
powerful,  that  whoever  happens  to  be  with  them  Is,  at 
that  moment,  to  them  the  world:  their  hearts  lonriuutarily 
open  i  they  are  prompted  by  a  strong  dedre  to  please ;  1 
and  they  thus  make  confidants  of  their  sentiments  people  ' 
whom  they  In  reality  regard  with  Indlflsra&ce.** 
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have  occupied  too  large  a  portion  of  these 
pages,  not  only  in  tracing  out  such  ''  nice  de- 
pendencies" and  gradations  of  my  friend's 
character,  but  still  more  uselessly,  as  maybe 
conceived,  in  recording  all  the  various  ha- 
bitudes and  whims  by  which  the  course  of 
his  every-day  life  was  distinguished  from  that 
of  other  people.  That  the  critics  of  the  day 
should  think  it  due  to  their  own  importance 
to  object  to  trifles  is  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  out  that,  in  other  times,  such  mmute 
records  of  a  Byron  will  be  read  with  inte- 
rest, even  such  critics  cannot  doubt.  To 
know  that  Catiline  walked  with  an  agitated 
and  uncertain  gait  is,  by  no  mean  judge  of 
human  nature,  deemed  important  as  an  indi- 
ation  of  character.  But  mr  less  significant 
details  will  satisfy  the  idolaters  of  genius. 
To  be  told  that  Tasso  loved  malmsey  and 
thought  it  favourable  to  poetic  inspiration  is 
a  piece  of  intelligence,  even  at  tne  end  of 
three  centuries,  not  unwelcome  ;  while  a  still 
more  amusing  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the 
world  to  remember  little  things  of  the  great 
is,  that  the  poet  Petrarch's  excessive  fond- 
ness for  turmps  is  one  of  the  few  traditions 
stinpreserved  of  him  at  Arqu&. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Bvron 
has  been  so  frequently  described,  both  by 

Sen  and  pencil,  that  were  it  not  the  bounden 
uty  of  tne  biographer  to  attempt  some  such 
sketch,  the  task  would  seem  superfluous. 
Of  his  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pronounced 
to  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  as  com- 
bining at  once  regulanty  of  features  with 
the  most  varied  and  interesting  expression. 
The  same  facility,  indeed,  of  change  observ- 
able in  the  movements  of  his  mind  was  seen 
also  in  the  free  play  of  his  features,  as  the 
passing  thoughts  within  darkened  or  shone 
through  them. 

Hb  e^es,  though  of  a  light  grey,  were  ca^ 
pable  or  all  extremes  of  expression,  from  the 
most  joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness, 
from  the  very  sunshine  of  benevolence  to 
the  most  concentrated  scorn  or  rage.  Of 
this  latter  passion,  I  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  fiery  inteipreters  they 
could  be,  on  my  telling  nim,  thoughtlessly 
enou^,  that  a  fnend  of  mine  had  said  to  me 
—  *'  Beware  of  Lord  Byron ;  he  will  some 
day  or  other  do  something  very  wicked." — 
"  Was  it  man  or  woman  said  so  ?  *'  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  turning  round  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  such  intense  anger  as,  though 

1  **  Serwml  of  ut,  <me  day/*  lajn  (V)IooeI  Napier, 
**  tried  on  hit  liat ;  and  In  a  party  of  tirdTO  or  fourteen, 
who  were  at  dinner,  noi  one  could  pot  it  on.  to  exceed- 
ingly uoall  waa  his  head.  My  wrrant,  Thomas  Wells, 
who  had  the  smallest  head  in  the  90th  regiment  (so  small 
thai  he  could  hardly  get  a  cap  to  fit  him,  was  the  only 


it  lasted  not  an  instant,  could  not  easily  be 
forgot,  and  of  which  no  better  idea  can  be 
given  than  in  the  words  of  one  who,  speaking 
of  Chatterton's  eyes,  says  that  **  fire  rolled 
at  the  bottom  of  them." 

But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the 
great  beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  his  fine 
countenance  lay.  "  Manv  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  him,**  says  a  nur  critic  of  his  fea- 
tures, "  with  various  success  ;  but  the  exces- 
sive beauty  of  his  lips  escaped  every  painter 
and  sculptor.  In  tneir  ceaseless  play  they 
represented  eveir  emotion,  whether  pale 
with  anger,  curied  in  disdain,  smilinff  in  tri- 
umph, or  dimpled  with  archness  and  love." 
It  would  be  injustice  to  the  reader  not  to 
borrow  from  the  same  pencO  a  few  more 
touches  of  portraiture.  "  This  extreme  fii- 
cility  of  expression  was  sometimes  painful, 
for  1  have  seen  him  look  absolutely  uely  — 

Id,  th 


I 
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I  have  seen  him  look  so  hard  and  cold,  that 
ou  must  hate  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment, 
righter  than  the  sun,  with  such  playful  soft- 
ness in  his  look,  such  affectionate  eagerness 
kindling  in  his  eyes,  and  dimpling  his  lips 
into  something  more  sweet  than  a  smile,  that 
you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
picture  of  beauty  presented  to  you,  and  gazed 
with  intense  curiosity  —  I  had  almost  said 
— as  if  to  satisfy  yourself  that  thus  looked 
the  god  of  poetry,  the  god  of  the  Vatican, 
when  he  conversed  with  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  man." 

His  head  was  remarkably  small  S  —  so 
much  so  as  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion 
with  his  face.  The  fbreh^id,  though  a  little 
too  narrow,  was  high,  and  appeareamore  so 
from  his  having  hair  (to  preserve  it,  he  said,) 
shaved  over  the  temples  ;  while  the  glossy, 
dark-brown  curls,  clustering  over  his  head, 
pave  the  finish  to  its  beauty.  When  to  this 
IS  added,  that  his  nose,  though  handsomely, 
was  rather  thickly  shaped,  that  his  teeth  were 
white  and  regular,  and  his  complexion  co- 
lourless, as  sood  an  idea  perhaps  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  mere  words  to  convey  may  be 
conceived  of  his  features. 

In  height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  in- 
formed us,  five  feet  ei^t  inches  and  a  half, 
and  to  the  length  of  his  limbs  he  attributed 
his  being  such  a  good  swimmer.  His  hands 
were  very  white,  and  — according  to  his  own 
notion  of  the  size  of  hands  as  indicating  birth 
—  aristocratically  small.  The  lameness  of 
his  right  foot  \  though  an  obstacle  to  grace, 

pers<m  who  could  put  on  Lord  Byron's  hat,  and  him  it 
fitted  exactly."    [See  Btbomiama.] 

*  In  speaking  of  this  lameness  at  the  commencement  of 
my  work,  I  Ibrliore,  both  flrom  my  own  doulits  on  the 
sulileet  and  thA  grealTarlaaoe  I  finnidintbeneoUecCiont 
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^^  the  Hjraicr  anpl jring  dcciipoo  of  opmioo, 
and  the  latter  only  doobt.  I  have  n  jseIC  I 
find,  not  always  kept  the  ognificatioos  of 
the  two  words  distinct,  and  hi  one  iastance 
have  so  fer  fidlen  into  the  notion  of  these 
olyectors  as  to  speak  of  Byron  m  his  yooth 
as  **  an  onbdieTiiig  schoolboj,*  what  the 
word  "donhring*  wooM  hare  more  tralj 
eApi  eased  way  meaninf  .  With  this  necessary 
explanation,  I  shall  hoie  repeat  my  assertion  ; 
or  rather — to  clothe  its  substance  in  a  dilleiw 
ent  form^ shall  say  that  Lord  Bttoo  was, 
to  the  last,  a  sceptic,  whidi,  in  itsdl^  implies 
that  he  was,  at  no  time,  a  ooofirmed  unbe- 
lierer. 


' 


"  If  I  were  to  tire  orer  agaiii,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  would  change  in  my  life,  unless 
it  wenfor  —  moi  to  kase  twd  at  alL  i  All 
history  and  experience,  and  the  rest,  teaches 
us  that  the  good  and  eril  are  pcetty  eooally 
balanced  in  this  eiisfwHy,  ana  that  wnat  is 
most  to  be  desired  is  an  easy  passi^  out  of 


oTothcrt,  fran  itatfiis  la  whiA  of  hit  ffset  thb 

tt  wfll.  Indeed,  with  dMcaltj  be  beliefed  what 
I  fsoBd  opoD  this  poiBt,  even  among  thoee 
OMMt  faitlnMte  vlth  hfaa.  Mr.  Hmit,  in  hit  book,  states  It 
to  bare  been  the  left  foot  that  wn  Adorned  ;  and  this, 
tbougfa  cootrarj  to  my  own  fanpresslan,  and,  as  it  appears 
alio,  to  tbe  fact,  was  the  opinion  I  ftmnd  also  of  others 
who  bad  been  mocfa  In  tlie  baMt  of  lirlng  with  htas.  On 
I4>pl7lng  to  bis  eariy  Mends  at  Southwell  and  to  the  shoe- 
maker of  chat  town  who  worked  tor  hfan,  so  little  prepared 
weretbef  to  answer  with  anj  eertalntj  on  the  subject,  that 
lt_was  ooljr  hf  rscoUeedng  that  tbe  lame  fooc  "  was  the 
ing(rfngupthastrest,**the7atiast  anno  to  the 
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Except  fiv  purposes  of 
and  all  punishment  which  is  to 
than  eonrei  must  be  mtanffy  wnmg;  and 
tke  woHd  m  mi  mm  emd^  what  moral  or 


Human  pawaons  have  probabty  disfigured  the 
dhrine  doctrines  here; — but  the  whole  thing 

IS 


**  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  ns^  to  ffwow,  but 
to  beHete.  You  m^t  as  well  teQ  a  msn 
not  to  wake,  but  dSem.  And  then  to  Aa% 
with  torments,  and  sll  that !  I  cannot  hdp 
thinking  that  the  ifwacg  of  hell  makes  as 
many  derils  as  the  severe  penal  codes  of  in> 
human  humanity  make  ▼ilfains.** 


"  Man  is  bom  pinnomate  of  body,  but 
an  innate  though  secret  tendency  to  the  love 
of  good  in  his  main-qiring  of  mind.  But, 
Ood  help  us  all !  it  is  at  present  a  sad  jar  of 


eondasion  that  \iii  right  Umb  was  the  one  aflbcCed; 
Mr.  Jackson,  Ids  pieceiHui  In  imgHlsm.  was.  In 
\  obUged  to  cril  to  mbid  whellMr  his 
a  right  or  left  hand  Utter 
the 


ha  eovld  active  at 


1  Swift  -early  adopted,**  s^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  • 
onston  of  obserrink  his  birth-day,  as  a  tana,  netof 
but  of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  It 
the  striking  paaaage  of  Scriptare,  in  which  J^ 
and  execrates  the  day  i^on  which  It  was  said  to 
tether's  hoaaa  *tlMS  a  Mm-aMM  ..^ !..«»  >» 
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"  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but 
reproduced,  and,  as  &r  as  we  can  compre- 
hend eternity,  eternal ;  and  why  not  ntmdf 
Why  8lK>uld  not  the  mind  act  with  and  upon 
the  universe,  as  portions  of  it  act  upon  and 
with  the  congregated  dust  called  mankind  ? 
See  how  one  man  acts  upon  himself  and 
others,  or  upon  multitudes  I  The  same  agency, 
in  a  h^er  and  purer  degree,  may  act  upon 
the  stars,  &c.  ad  infinitum." 

**  I  hare  often  been  inclined  to  materialism 
in  philosophy,  but  could  never  bear  its  intro- 
duction into  ChrUiianUy^  which  appears  to 
me  essentiaUv  founded  upon  the  t<nd.  For 
this  reason  Priestley's  Christian  Materialism 
always  struck  me  as  deadly.  Believe  the 
resurrection  of  the  body^  if  you  will,  but  not 
without  a  souL  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  after 
having  had  a  soul,  (as  surely  the  imm/,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  tr,)  in  this  world,  we 
must  part  with  it  in  the  ne^  even  for  an 
immortal  materiality  I  I  own  my  partiality 
for  ipirit/* 

'^  I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a  sun- 
shiny day,  as  if  there  was  some  association 
between  an  internal  approach  to  greater  light 
and  purity  and  the  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern 
of  our  external  existence.* 

**  The  night  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and 
even  more  so  when  I  viewed  the  moon  and 
stars  through  Herschell's  telescope,  and  saw 
that  they  were  worlds.**  i 

**  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you 
could  prove  the  world  many  thousand  years 
older  than  the  Mosaic  chronology,  or  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
apple,  and  serpent,  still,  what  is  to  be  put 
up  in  their  stead  ?  or  how  is  the  difficulty 
removed?  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning, and  what  matters  it  when  or  how  f  " 

*'  I  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the 
relic  of  some  higher  material  beiug  wrecked 
in  a  former  worid,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into 
conformity,  or  something  like  it,  —  as  we 
see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c.  inferior  in 
the  present  state,  as  the  elements  become 
more  inexorable.  But  even  then  this  higher 
pre-Adamite  suppositious  creation  must  have 
had  an  origin  and  a  Creator  —  for  a  creation 
is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a  for- 

1  [**  Some  Under  easuitU  are  plesMd  to  sof, 

In  namriw  print— that  I  have  no  devotion ; 

But  aet  thoee  peraona  down  with  me  to  pray, 
And  you  aball  aee  who  baa  the  propereat  notion 

Of  getting  Into  heaven  the  ahofteat  way ; 
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tuitous  concourse  of  atoms :  all  things  re- 
mount to  a  fountain,  though  they  may  Bow 
to  an  ocean.** 

"  Plutarch  savs,  in  his  Life  of  Lysan- 
der,  that  Aristotle  observes  '  that  in  general 
great  geniuses  are  of  a  melancholy  turn, 
and  instances  Socrates,  Plato,  and  liercules 
(or  Heraclitus),  as  examples,  and  Lysander, 
though  not  while  young,  yet  as  inclined  to 
it  when  approaching  towards  age.'  Whether 
I  am  a  gemus  or  not,  I  have  been  called  such 
by  my  mends  as  well  as  enemies,  and  in  more 
countries  and  languages  than  one,  and  also 
within  a  no  very  long  period  of  existence. 
Of  my  eenius,  I  can  sajr  nothing ;  but  of  my 
melancholy,  that  it  is  '  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished.'    But  how  ? 

"  I  take  it  that  most  men  are  so  at  bottom, 
but  that  it  is  only  remarked  in  the  remark- 
able. The  Duchesse  de  Broglio,  in  reply 
to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  errors  of  clever 
people,  said  that  *  they  were  not  worse  than 
others,  onl^,  beine  more  in  view,  more  noted, 
especially  in  all  tnat  could  reduce  them  to 
the  rest,  or  raise  the  res t  to  them.'  In  1 8 1 6, 
this  was. 

"  In  fact  ^I  suppose  that)  if  the  follies  of 
fools  were  all  set  down  like  those  of  the  wise, 
the  wise  (who  seem  at  present  only  a  better 
sort  of  fools)  would  appear  almost  intelli- 
gent."   

"  It  is  singular  how  soon  we  lose  the  im- 
pression of  what  ceases  to  be  constantly  be- 
fore us:  a  year  impairs  ;  a  lustre  obliterates. 
There  is  little  distmct  left  without  an  effort 
of  memory.  Then^  indeed,  the  lights  are  re- 
kindled for  a  moment ;  but  who  can  be  sure 
that  imagination  is  not  the  torch-bearer? 
Let  any  man  try  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to 
bring  before  him  the  features,  or  the  mind,  or 
the  sayings,  or  the  habits  of  his  best  friend, 
or  }m  greatest  man,  (I  mean  his  favourite,  his 
Buonaparte,  his  this,  that,  or  t'other,)  and 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  confusion 
of  his  ideas.  I  speak  confidently  on  this 
point,  having  always  passed  for  one  who  had 
a  good,  ay,  an  excellent  memory.  I  except, 
indeed,  our  recollection  of  womankind; 
there  is  no  forgetting  them  (and  be  d— d  to 
them)  any  more  than  an^  other  remarkable 
era,  such  as  '  the  revolution,'  or  '  the  plague,' 
or,  'the  invasion,'  or  'the  comet,'  or,  'the 
war'  of  such  and  such  an  epoch,  —  being 
the  favourite  dates  of  mankind,  who  have  so 
many  blessings  in  their  lot  that  they  never 

My  altars  are  the  mountaint  and  the  ocean. 
Earth,  air,  atari,— all  that  aprtaga  from  the  great 

Whole, 
Who  hath  produced  and  will  reoeivn  the  aoid.** 
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For  iiutance,  roa  tee  *  the  great 
drought,*  'the  Thames  dtoicd  over,'  *the 


broke  oat,* 'the  English, 
or  French,  or  Spanish  revolution  eoounenc- 
ed,'  'the  Lisbon  earthquake,*  'the  Lbm 
ewthquakc,'  'the  earthquake  of  Calabria,' 
'the  plague  of  London,*  ditto  'of  Constant 
ODopie,"  the  sweating  sickness,  *' the  jellow 
fever  of  Phitsof  i|wwa,  *  &c  Ac*  dbc. ;  hot 
jou  don't  see 'the  abuadant  harvest,'  «tlie 
line  snanaer,' '  the  long  peace,'  'the  weahhv 
specnistion,'  'the  wreduess  voyage,* reoon(* 
ed  so  emphatically  I  By  the  vay,  there  has 
been  a  tiirty  yemi  wm  waA  %  teiemly  yem^ 
wmr:  was  there  ever  a  Mvemhf  or  a  thirty 
yern^  pmtef  or  was  there  even  a  dat% 
miwftrml  peace?  except  peAaps  in  China, 
rhere  they  have  found  out  toe  miserable 
of  a  stationary  and  unwariike 
And  is  all  tlus  because  nature 
[  or  savage  ?  or  numkind  ungrate- 
Ad  ?  Let  phikMophers  decide.     1  am  none.** 

"  In  general,  I  do  not  draw  wdl  with  li- 
terary men ;  not  that  I  distike  them,  but  I 
never  know  what  to  say  to  them  after  I 
have  praised  their  last  publication.  There 
are  several  exceptioas,  to  be  sure  {  but  then 
th«r  have  either  been  men  of  the  worU,  such 
as  ocott  and  Moore,  Ac  or  visionaries  out 
of  it,  such  as  Shelley,  &c. :  but  your  literary 
every-day  man  and  I  never  went  well  in 
company,  especially  your  foreign^ ,  whom  I 
never  could  abide ;  except  Oiordani,  and  — 
and  —  and — (I  really  can't  name  any  other) 
—  I  don't  remember  a  man  amongst  them 
whom  I  ever  wished  to  see  twice,  except 
perhaps  Meszoohanti,  who  is  a  monster  of 
languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a 
walking  Polvglott  and  more,  who  cnigfat  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Tower  of 
Babd  as  umrersal  interpreter.  He  is  in- 
deed a  manrd — unassuming  also.  I  tried 
him  in  all  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a 
sin^  oath,  (or  adtjuretion  to  the  gods  a^nst 
po6t4>oy8,  savages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sulors, 
pilots,  gondoliers,  moleteers,  cameldriTers, 


1  r*  I  UitotiriiMd.  that  no  nunweold  ckooM  lo 
over  agdB  the  Ufb  wUdb  h«  had  espMioioed.  Johnson 
aendcd  to  that  opinion  in  the  rtroncait  tanaft.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Borke  make  oie  of  a  vafy  Ingeniona  and 
plauible  argument  on  this  mitiiect :  '  BTery  man,'  nid 
he,  *  would  lead  his  life  oTer  again ;  for  ererj  man  Is 
wBUng  to  go  on  and  take  an  addition  to  hb  life,  wlildi.as 
he  grows  older,  he  has  no  vaason  to  think  will  be  better, 
or  eren  so  good  as  what  has  preceded.*  I  Imagine,  how- 
ever, the  truth  b  that  there  b  a  deodtA]]  hope  that  the 
next  part  of  life  will  be  fkve  fhm  the  pains,  and  anxieties, 
and  sorrows,  whidi  we  have  already  Mt.  We  are  for 
wise  purposes  *  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive  mine,'  as 


every  thing.)  and  egad  !  hie 
tonnded  me —even  to  my  English." 


** '  No  man  would  live  his 
is  an  old  and  true  aaying  which  all 
solve  for  themselves.  *  At  the 
there  are  probaMy 
lives  which  they  would  live  over  the  rest  of 
life  to  rnm.  Else  why  do  we  lire  at  all  ^ 
because  Hope  recurs  to  Memory,  both  fobe 
— but — but — bot^but — and  this  hmi 
dr^gsontill — what?  I  do  not  know ;  and 
who  does?   'He  that  died  o'Wedneaday." 


I' 


In  laying  before  the  reader  these  last  ex- 

s  from  the  papers  in  mv  possessioii,  it 

may  be  expected,  perhapa,  that  Ishould  say 


something,  — in  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  on  this  sulject, — retpectaag 
those  Memoranda,  or  MeraoirB,  whidi,ia  the 
exerdse  of  the  discretionary  power  givea 
to  me  by  my  noble  friend,  I  placed,  alKNrtly 
after  his  death,  at  the  di^osal  of  his  sister 
and  executor,  and  which  they,  from  a  sense 
of  what  they  thoi^t  due  to  his  memory ^ 
coos%ned  to  the  flames.  As  the  circuaa- 
stances,  however,  connected  with  the  sur- 
render of  that  manuscript,  besides  requiring 
much  mor&  detail  than  my  present  liniita 
allow,  do  not,  in  any  respect,  concem  the 
character  of  Lord  Byron,  but  afiect  solely 
my  own,  it  is  not  here^  at  least,  that  I  fed 
myself  called  upon  to  enter  into  an  explain 
ation  of  them.  The  world  will,  of  course; 
continue  to  think  of  that  step  as  it  pleases  ; 
but  it  is,  after  all,  on  a  man's  am  opinion  of 
his  actions  that  his  happiness  chiefly  de- 
pends, and  I  can  only  say  that,  were  I  again 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  I  would 
— even  at  ten  times  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
which  my  conduct  then  cost  me — again  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

For  the  satisfection  of  thoae  whoae  regret 
at  the  loss  of  that  manuscript  arises  fitMU 
some  better  motiye  than  the  mere  disappnint> 
ment  of  a  prurient  curiosity,  I  shsiu  here 
add,  that  on  die  mysterious  cause  of  the 


Johnson  flndtf  ssgrs ;  and  I  onqr  also  qoole  the  eektwatad 
Unes  of  Dryden,  eqoaDy  pfailoao|ifaloal  asid  poetical  ~ 

•  When  I  oonstdsr  life,  *t  b  aU  a  cheat. 
Tot,  faoi'd  with  hope,  asen  fevoar  thedsoelt-^ 
Tmst  on,  and  think  toi^soffiofw  will  repaj : 
To-morrow's  felser  than  the  focmer  daj ; 
Lies  worse ;  and,  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
Widi  some  new  Joys,  cots  offwhat  we  posicat. 
Strance  coeeaase !  none  woold  live  peat  fears  afalBi 
Yet  aU  hope  pleasare  fas  what  yet  remtfn  ; 
And  from  the  df«gs  of  life  thhik  to  reeaiva 
What  ttia  trat  aprlghdy  nmnli«  conM  not  fiva.* " 

AtmeVaJokmaom,  vaL  tUL  p.  aS4.  ed.  im^] 
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separation,  it  afforded  no  light  whatever ; — 
that,  while  some  of  its  details  could  never 
have  been  published  at  all>,  and  little,  if 
anv,  of  what  it  contained  personal  towards 
otners  could  have  appeared  till  long  after 
the  individuals  concerned  had  left  the  scene, 
all  that  materially  related  to  Lord  Byron 
himself  was  (as  1  well  knew  when  I  made 
that  sacrifice)  to  be  found  repeated  in  the 
various  Jouniab  and  Memorandum-books, 
which,  though  not  all  to  be  made  use  of, 
were,  as  the  reader  has  seen  firom  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  all  preserved. 

As  fitf  as  suppression,  indeed,  is  blameable, 
I  have  had,  in  tne  course  of  this  task,  abun- 
dantly to  answer  for  it;  having,  as  the 
reader  must  have  perceived,  withheld  a  large 
portion  of  my  materials,  to  which  Lord  By- 
ron, no  doubt,  in  his  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences, would  have  wished  to  give  publicity, 
but  which,  it  is  now  more  than  probable, 
will  never  meet  the  light. 

There  remains  little  more  to  add.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Lord  Orford  > ,  as  '*  strange, 
that  the  writing  a  man's  life  should  in  general 
make  the  biographer  become  enamoured  of 
his  subject,  whereas  one  should  think  that 
the  nicer  disquisition  one  makes  into  the  life 
of  any  man,  tne  less  reason  one  should  find 
to  love  or  admire  him."  On  the  contrary, 
may  we  not  rather  say  that,  as  knowledge  is 
ever  the  parent  of  tolerance,  the  more  in- 
sight we  gain  into  the  springs  and  motives 
of  a  man*s  actions,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  in- 
fluences and  temptations  under  which  he 
acted,  the  more  allowance  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  make  for  his  errors,  and  tne  more 
approbation  his  virtues  may  extort  from  us  ? 

The  arduous  task  of  being  the  biogru>her 
of  Byron  is  one,  at  least,  on  which  I  have 
not  obtruded  myself:  the  wish  of  my  fiiend 
that  I  shoi^d  undertake  that  office  having 
been  more  than  once  expressed,  at  a  time 

I  ThU  daicrlptfoD  appila  only  to  the  Seeond  Part  of 
the  MemoraikU ;  there  hsTing  boisB  bat  little  anflt  for 
puhlkation  in  the  Fint  Part,  which  was  indeed  read,  a« 
li  well  known,  bj  ma^jr  of  tlie  noble  author*!  frieodi. 


when  none  but  a  boding'imagination  like  his 
could  have  foreseen  much  chance  of  the  sad 
honour  devolving  to  me.  If  in  some  in- 
stances I  have  consulted  rather  the  spirit 
than  the  exact  letter  of  his  ii^unctions,  it 
was  with  the  view  solely  of  doing  him  more 
justice  than  he  would  have  done  himself, 
there  being  no  hands  in  which  his  character 
could  have  been  less  safe  than  his  own,  nor 
any  greater  wrong  offered  to  his  memory 
than  the  substitution  of  what  he  affected  to 
be  for  what  he  was.  Of  any  partiality,  how- 
ever, beyond  what  our  mutual  firiendship 
accounts  for  and  justifies,  I  am  by  no  means 
conscious ;  nor  would  it  be  in  the  power, 
indeed,  of  even  the  most  partial  fiiend  to 
allege  any  thing  more  convincingly  favour- 
able of  his  character  than  is  contained  in 
the  few  simple  facts  with  which  I  shall  here 
conclude,  —  that,  through  life,  with  all  his 
fiiults,  he  never  lost  a  friend  ;  —  that  those 
about  him  in  his  youth,  whether  as  com- 
panions, teachers,  or  servants,  remamed 
attached  to  him  to  the  last;  —  that  the 
woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his 
maturer  years,  idolises  his  name  ;  and  that, 
with  a  single  unhappy  exception,  scarce  an 
instance  is  to  be  found  of  any  one,  once 
brought,  however  briefly,  into  relations  of 
amity  with  him,  that  did  not  feel  towards 
him  a  kind  regard  in  life,  and  retain  a  fond- 
ness for  his  memory. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  nor 
shall  be  easily  tempted  to  recur  to  it.  Any 
mistakes  or  misstatements  I  may  be  proved 
to  have  made  shall  be  corrected  ;  —  any 
new  facts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  others 
to  produce  will  speak  for  themselves.  To 
mere  opinions  I  am  not  called  upon  to  pay 
attention  —  and  still  less  to  insinuations  or 
mysteries.  I  have  here  told  what  I  myself 
know  and  think  concerning  my  fiiend  ;  and 
now  leave  his  character,  moral  as  well  as 
literary,  to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

s  In  fpeaUng  <rf  Lord  Herbert  of  Cheitary'i  Lift  of 
Henry  V1II# 
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No.  I. 

TWO  EPISTLES   FROM  THE  ARME- 
NIAN VERSION.  1 

[See  p.  348.] 

TRK  BPI8TLB  OP  THB  COEINTHIANS  TO  ST.  PAUL  THB 

APOSTLB.S 

1  Stbphcn  <,  aiid  the  elders  with  him,  Dab- 
nus,  Eubulus,  Theophilus,  and  Xinon,  to  Paul, 
our  father  and  evangelist,  and  faithfiil  master  in 
Jesus  Christ,  health. ^ 

2  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon  by 
name,  and  CleobusS  ^ho  vehemently  disturb 
t)ie  faith  of  some  with  deceitful  and  corrupt 
words; 

3  Of  which  words  thou  shouldst  inform  thy- 
self: 

4  For  neither  have  we  beard  such  words 
from  tliee,  nor  from  the  other  apostles : 

5  But  we  know  only  that  what  we  have 
heard  from  thee  and  from  them,  that  we  have 
kept  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  com- 
passion, that,  whilst  thou  art  yet  with  us  in  the 
flesh,  we  are  again  about  to  hear  from  thee. 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come 
thyself  amongst  us  quickly. 

8  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Theonas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from 
the  bands  of  the  unrighteous.* 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these 
impure  men,  for  thus  do  they  say  and  teach  : 

10  That  it  behoves  not  to  admit  the  Pro- 
phets.' 

I  [On  A  copy  of  these  Epistles,  In  the  poitenlon  of  Mr. 
Moore,  Lord  Byron  hat  written -.-"Done  Into  EngUth 
by  roe,  January— February  1817,  at  the  Convent  of  St. 
Laxaro,  with  the  aid  and  ezpotitlon  of  the  Annenian  text 
by  the  Ftther  Paschal  Aucher,  Annenian  Friar — Btbom. 
Venice,  April  10.  1817.  I  had  alio  the  Latin  text,  taut  it 
is  hi  many  pUicet  ?ery  corrupt,  and  with  great  omlsiioDs.*' 
8ceaiitf,p.848.] 

>  Some  MSS.  have  the  title  thus :  Epietle  qf  Stephen 
the  Elder  to  Paul  the  ApotOe./rom  the  Corinthiofu. 

>  In  the  MSS.  the  marginal  verses  pubUihed  by  the 
WUitons  are  wanting. 

*  In  lome  MSS.  we  find,  Tke  eUert  Vmmemue^ 
Embmiui,  TheophOm^  and  Nomeeom,  to  Paul  their  brother^ 
keaUhl 

*  Othen  read.  There  came  certaim  mm,  . . .  a»4 
Gobeus,  who  mehementfy  Bhake. 


1 1  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence 
of  God : 

12  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh : 

13  Neither  do  tliey  affirm  tliat  man  was  alto- 
gether created  by  God : 

14  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  in  tlie  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary  : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world 
was  the  work  of  God,  but  of  some  one  of  the 
angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste  ^  to  come 
amongst  us. 

1 7  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  re- 
main without  scandal. 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be 
made  manifest  bv  an  open  refutation.  Fare  thee 
well.* 

The  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichusi^  received 
and  conveyed  this  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the 
Philippians.li 

When  Paul  received  the  Epistle*  although  he 
was  then  in  chains  on  account  of  Stratonice  is, 
the  wife  of  Apofolanus  19,  yet  as  it  were  forget- 
ting his  bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words,  | 
and  said,  weeping :  *'  It  were  better  for  me  to 
be  dead,  and  wiUi  the  Lord.  For  while  I  am 
in  this  body,  and  hear  the  wretched  words  of 
such  false  doctrine,  behold,  grief  arises  upon 
grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight  to  my 
chains ;  when  I  behold  this  calamity,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  machinations  of  Satan,  who  searcheth 
to  do  wrong.** 

And  thus,  with  deep  affliction,  Paul  com- 
posed his  reply  to  the  Epistle.  ^* 


S  Some  MSS.  have.  We  believe  At  the  Lord  thai  hie 
presence  tras  made  num(fett;  and  bff  this  hath  the  Lord 
delivered  ue/rom  the  hands  qfthe  unrighteous. 

7  Others  read.  To  read  the  PropheU, 

"  Some  MSS.  have,  Therefbre,  brother^  do  thou  make 
haste. 

*  Others  read.  Fare  thee  well  in  the  Lord. 

10  Some  MSS.  have.  The  deacons  Therepue  and  Techus, 

11  The  Whlstons  hare.  To  the  city  «^Phanicia :  but  In 
all  the  MSS.  we  find.  To  the  dtyt^the  PAiUppians. 

*s  Others  read.  On  aeeouni  qf  Onotice. 

13  The  Whlstont  hare,  Qf  JpoOophanue :  but  in  all  the 
MSS.  we  roa^,  Apqfotanue. 

*4  In  the  tpxt  of  this  Epistle  there  are  tome  other 
variations  in  tlie  words,  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 
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1   Fknl,  in  boods  $m  J 
by  io  muij  cmn,  to  hn  Corinthian  brvthren* 

health. 

S  I  nothing  marrel  that  the  prcndfeen  of  rrO 
have  nade  this  progmK. 

3  For  becnuM  the  Lord  Jcmis  b  oboot  to 
liillil  his  eaming,  xtmHj  oo  this  oprrmnt  do 
eatoin  mm  pcnrcrt  and  despise  his  words. 

4  But  I,  Tcrilj,  fnxn  the  beginning,  have 
taught  jott  that  onlj  which  I  mjsdf  recctTtd 
fnok  the  fanotr  apottlcs»  who  alwajs  icmaincd 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

5  And  I  now  aj  unto  yoo,  that  the  Loid 
Jeuis  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
was  of  the  seed  of  David, 

6  Aeeording  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  spot  to  her  by  oar  Father  from  heaven ; 

7  l^hat  Jcmis  might  be  introduced  into  the 
world  >,  and  dvliTer  our  flesh  by  his  flesh,  and 
that  he  might  raise  us  up  from  the  dead  : 

8  As  in  this  also  he  himself  h^^-**  thee 
example : 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manilSeat  that  man 
was  civatcd  by  the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  un- 
aMight:^ 

1 1  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  re- 
vived bv  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lotd  of  all,  the  Fa. 
ther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  sent,  firstly,  the  PropheU  to  the 
Jews: 

13  That  he  would  absolve  them  from  their 
sins,  and  bring  them  to  his  judgment. 

14  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the 
house  of  Israel,  he  bestowed  and  poured  forth 
his  Spirit  upon  the  Propheti ; 

15  lliat  they  should,  lor  a  long  time,  preaeh 
the  worsliip  of  God,  and  the  nativity  of  Christ. 

1 6  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he 
wished  to  make  himself  God*  laid  his  hand  upon 
them, 

1 7  And  bound  all  men  in  an,  ^ 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was 
approaching. 

19  But  Almighty  God,  when  he  willed  to 
justify,  was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  crea- 
ture; 

20  But  when  he  saw  his  aifiiction,  he  had 
compassion  upon  him : 

SI  And  at  the  end  of  a  time  he  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  the  Virxin  fi>retold  by  the 
Prophets.  *  ' 


»  Some  MSS.  hsve,  PauFi  Eptttie  firm  prUon,  for  the 
inttructtan  qftke  Corfntkiam. 

*  Others  read,  Diiturbed  Ay  Mtrhtu  eo/rpmnctfiuu. 

s  Some  MSS.   hsve,  Tkat  Jetus  ifftgkt  eam/brt  the 
world. 

<  Other*  read,  He  has  not  remained  indifftrent. 

*  Some  MSS.  hare,Z.aitf  ku  hand,  and  them  and  all 
bodp  bound  fn  sin. 

*  Othcra  read,  Believtne  with  a  pure  heart. 


& 


89  WhiK  believing  readily*,  was  made 
to  oooecivie.  and  bnng  fiirth  aar   Ixml   J^.^. 
ChrisL 

S4  Tlmt  frvm  this  pernhable  body,  in  whidi 

the  evU  ipirit  was  glorified,  he  should  be  CMtont, 
and  it  should  be  made  manifest 

24  That  he  was  not  God :   For  Jems 
in  his  flesh,  had  recalled  and  sared  tfaia 
able  flesh,  and  drawn  it  into  eternal  life 
fiuth. 

85  Because  in  hu  body  he  would  prapoi 
pure  temple  of  justice  fiir  all  ages ; 

26  In  wham  we  alao,  when  we  believe^ 


87  Therelhre  know  ye  that  these  _«  «* 
not  the  children  of  justice,  but  the  children  "of 
wrath; 

88  Who  turn  away  from  themaelTes  the  com- 
panion of  God ; 

89  Who  say  that  neither  the  beavena  nor  the 
earth  were  altogether  works  made  by  the  hand 
of  the  Fathcrofallthmgs.7 

30  But  these  cursed  men*  have  the  doctrine 
of  the  serpent. 

SI  But  do  ye^  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw 
yourselves  flu-  fixun  these,  and  expel  fixMn  amoMst 
you  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

38  Because  you  are  not  the  diildren  of  re- 
bellionV,  but  the  sons  of  the  beloved  ehuit^ 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  re- 
surrection is  preached  to  all  men. 

34  Therefore  they  who  affirm  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  they  indeed  shall  not 
be  rsised  up  to  eternal  life;     . 

35  But  to  judgment  and  eondeooiation  riiall 
the  unbeliever  arise  in  the  flesh : 

36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  tesnr- 
reedon  of  the  body,  shall  be  denied  the  resur. 
rection:  because  such  are  found  to  refuse  the 
resurrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians !  have  known, 
from  the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  from  other  seeds, 

38  That  one  grain  fiUls'o  dry  into  the  earth, 
and  within  it  first  dies, 

39  And  afterwards  rises  again,  by  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  endued  with  the  same  body ; 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  the  same 
simple  body,  but  manifiDid,  and  filled  with 
blessing. 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  only 
from  seeds,  but  from  the  honourable  bodiea  of 

men.  n 

42  Ye  have  also  known  Jonaa,  the  son  of 
Amittai.  u 

43  Because  he  deUyed  to  preaeh  to  the  Nine- 


r  Some  MSS.  have,  QfG^tke  Father  ^aU 

•  Others  read,  Theg  emrwe  them$ei9e§  in  tUt 

•  Others  read,  ChiUnn  ^the  d^obedient, 

M  Some  MSS.  have,  7*at one  grmim  JUb  mat^ 
the  earth, 

II  Others  read,  Bmi  we  have  mat  oni^pndmeed 
ieedt,  hnt/rom  the  honourahle  hod^  4^ 

»  Others  read.  The  son  qf  JTsiattJUaK. 
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▼ites,  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  bellj  of  a  6sh 
for  three  dajs  and  three  ni^ts : 

44  And  after  three  days  God  heard  his  sup- 
plieatioDt  and  brought  him  out  of  the  deep 
abyss; 

45  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  cor- 
rupted ;  neither  was  his  eyebrow  bent  down,  i 

46  And  how  much  more  for  you>  oh  men  of 
litde  fidtb ; 

47  If  you  beliere  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
will  he  raise  you  up,  even  as  he  himself  hath 
arisen. 

48  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  falling 
upon  the  dead,  revived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  much  more  shall  yo,  who  are 
supported  by  the  flesh  and  the  blood  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  arise  again  on  that  day  with  a 
perfect  body  ? 

£0  Elias  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow's 
son,  raised  him  from  the  dead : 

51  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ 
revive  you,  on  that  day,  with  a  perfect  body, 
even  as  he  himself  hath  arisen  ? 

53  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,  > 

53  Henceforth  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  tra- 
vail ;  for  I  bear  on  my  body  these  fetters,  > 

54  To  obtain  Christ;  and  I  suffer  with 
patience  these  afflictions  to  become  worthy  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

55  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the 
law  from  the  hands  of  the  blessed  Prophets  and 
the  holy  goq>el  *,  firmly  maintain  it ; 

56  To  the  end  that  you  may  be  rewarded  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  possession 
of  the  life  eternal. 

57  But  if  any  of  ye^  not  believing,  shall 
trespass,  he  shall  be  judged  with  the  nusdoers, 
and  punished  with  those  who  have  folse  belief. 

58  Because  such  are  the  generation  of  vipers, 
and  the  children  of  dragons  and  basilisks. 

59  Drive  fiur  from  amongst  y^  and  fly  from 
such,  with  the  aid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved 
Son  be  upon  you.  ^    Amen. 


No.  II. 

REMARKS    ON   MR.  MO0RE*S  LIFE 
OF  LORD  BYRON. 

BT   LADT   BTROK. 

[Seeafil^,p.  461.] 

"  I  BAvs  disregarded  various  publications  in 
which  fiwts  within  my  own  knowledge  have 
been  grossly  misrepresented;  but  I  am  called 

1  Otben  add»  2^  did  a  kair  qfkii  hodgJaU  tkefxfi'om, 
>  Some  MSS.  have,  Ye  tkaU  not  receive  other  tkhtge  in 

wetin, 
s  Others  flniahed  here  thus,  ^me^Mrth  no  owe  eon 

trombk  me,^nker,Jbr  I  be0r  M  mg  bodif  ike  n^fMmgt 


Q> 


upon  to  notice  some  of  the  erroneous  statements 
proceeding  from  one  who  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Lord  Byron's  confidential  and  autho- 
rised friend.  Domestic  details  ought  not  to  be 
intruded  on  the  public  attention :  if,  however, 
they  are  so  intruded,  the  persons  afft;cted  by 
them  have  a  right  to  refute  injurious  charges. 
Mr.  Moore  has  promulgated  his  own  impres- 
sions of  private  events  in  which  I  was  most 
nearly  concerned,  as  if  he  possessed  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Having  survived 
Lord  Byron,  I  feel  increased  reluctance  to  ad- 
vert to  any  circumstances  connected  with  the 
period  of  my  marriage  ;  nor  is  it  now  my  in- 
tention to  (Usclose  them,  ftirther  than  may  be 
indispensably  requisite  for  the  end  I  have  in 
view. 

'*  Self-vindication  is  not  the  motive  which  ac- 
tuates  me  to  make  this  appeal,  and  the  spirit  of 
accusation  is  unmingled  with  it ;  but  when  the 
conduct  of  my  parents  is  brought  forward  in  a 
disgraceful  light,  by  the  passsges  selected  from 
Lord  Byron*s  letters,  and  by  the  remarks  of  his 
biographer,  I  feel  bound  to  justify  their  cha- 
racters from  imputations  which  I  know  to  be 
false.  The  passages  fh>m  Lord  Byron's  letters, 
to  which  I  refer,  are  the  aspersion  on  my 
mother's  character  (p.  994. ) :  —  •  My  child  is 
very  well,  and  flourishing,  I  hear ;  but  I  must 
see  also.  I  feel  no  dispcattion  to  resign  it  to 
the  contagion  of  iU  grandmother^t  soctefy.'  The 
assertion  of  her  dishonourable  conduct  in  em- 
ploying a  spy  (p.  293.),  «  A  Mrs.  C.  (cow  a 
kind  of  housekeeper  and  apy  of  Lady  N,  's),  who» 
in  her  better  days,  was  a  washerwoman,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  —  by  the  learned  —  very  much  the 
occult  cause  of  our  domestic  discrepancies.  *  The 
seeming  exculpation  of  myself,  in  the  extract 
(p.  294.)^  with  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing it,<i— *  Her  nearest  relatives  are  a ;' 

where  the  blank  clearly  implies  something  too 
offensive  for  publication.  These  psssages  tend 
to  throw  suspicion  on  my  parents,  and  give 
reason  to  ascribe  the  separation  either  to  their 
direct  agency,  or  to  that  of  *  officious  spies*  em- 
ployed by  them.  ^ 

*<  From  the  following  part  of  the  narrative 
(p.  291.)  it  must  also  be  inferred  that  an  undue 
influence  was  exercised  by  them  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  '  It  was  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  latter  communication  between 
us  (Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore),  that  Lsdy 
Byron  adopted  the  determination  of  parting  from 
him.  She  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end  of 
January,  on  a  visit  to  her  fether*s  house,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  Lord  Byron  was  in  a  short  time 
to  follow  her.  They  had  parted  in  the  utmost 
kindness,  —  she  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  play- 
fulness and  affection,  on  the  road ;  and  imme- 


qfCkriit    The  grace  qf  our  Lord  Jestu  Ckritt  be  witA 

your  spirit,  my  brethren.    Amen, 
4  Some  MSS.  hare,  Qf  the  holy  evangelist 
s  Others  add,  Otar  Lord  be  with  ye  all.    Amen, 
<  **  The  offldoiu  ipiet  ot  hla  privscj,"  p.  06. 
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diately  on  her  airival  at  Kirkby  Maltory,  her 
father  wrote  to  aequaint  Lord  Byron  that  she 
would  return  to  him  no  more.'  In  my  obscrr- 
ationa  upon  thh  atatement,  I  ihall,  aa  fiur  as 
possible,  aToid  tooohing  on  any  matters  relatiog 
personally  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself. 

*<  The  facU  are :»  I  left  London  for  Kirkby 
Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  ftther  and  mother, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1816.  Lord  Byron 
had  signified  to  me  in  writing  (Jan.  6th)  his 
absolute  desire  that  I  should  leave  London  on 
the  earliest  day  that  I  could  conveniently  6z. 
It  was  not  safe  far  me  to  undertake  the  fetigue 
of  a  Journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Previously 
to  my  departure^  it  had  been  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  that  Lord  Byroo  was  under  the 
influence  of  insanity.  This  opinion  was  derived, 
in  a  great  measure,  horn  the  communications 
made  to  me  by  his  nearest  relatives  and  personal 
attendant,  who  liad  more  opportunities  than 
myself  of  obaerving  him  during  the  latter  part 
of  my  stay  ia  town.  It  was  even  represented 
to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroying  him- 
self. With  tk$  eomemremet  of  ki$  faamfy,  1  had 
consulted  Dr.  Baillie^  as  a  friend  (Jan.  8th), 
respecting  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord 
Byron's  desire  that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr. 
Baillie  thought  that  my  absence  might  be  ad- 
visaUe  as  an  experiment,  tutmming  the  fact  of 
mental  derangement  i  for  Dr.  BaiUie,  not  having 
had  access  to  Lord  Byron,  oould  not  pronounce 
a  positive  opinion  on  that  point.  He  enjoined, 
that  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron,  I 
should  avoid  all  but  light  and  soothing  topics. 
Under  these  imprenions,  I  left  London,  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  Lord 
Byron's  conduct  towards  me  from  the  time  of 
my  marriage,  yet,  supposing  him  to  be  in  a  state 
of  mental  alienation,  it  was  not  for  au,  nor  for 
any  person  of  common  humanity,  to  manifest, 
at  that  moment,  a  sense  of  injury.  On  the  day 
of  my  departure,  and  again  on  my  arrival  at 
Kirkby,  Jan.  16th,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  in  a 
kind  and  cheerful  tone,  according  to  those  me- 
dical directions.  The  last  letter  was  circulated, 
and  employed  as  a  pretext  for  the  charge  of  my 
having  been  subsequently  u^mtHced  to  *  desert  ^  * 
my  husband. 

<*  It  has  been  argued,  that  I  parted  from  Lord 
Byron  in  perfect  harmony ;  that  feelings,  incom- 
patible with  any  deep  sense  of  injury,  had  dic- 
Uted  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  him  ;  and 
that  my  sentiments  must  have  been  changed  by 
persuasion  and  interference,  when  I  was  under 
tlie  roof  of  my  parents.  These  assertions  and 
inferences  are  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 
When  I  arrived  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  my  parents 
were  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  any 
causes  likely  to  destroy  my  prospects  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  when  I  communicated  to  them  the 
opinion  which  had  been  formed  concerning  Lord 


Byron*8  stfia  of  mind,  they  i 
to  promote  his  restoration  by 
tbahr  power.     They  assured  theae  rriatioBia  who 
ware  with  him  In  London,  that  *  they  wid 
devote  their  whole  care  and  attcntioa   to  the 
alleviation  of  his  malady/  and  hoped  to  naaJte 
the  best  arrangements  for  hia  eonlbity  if  be 
could  be  induwd  to  visit  theaSb     With  tbase 
intentions,  my  mother  wrote  on   the  27tfa  to 
Lord  Byron,  inviting  him  to  Kirkbj  MoUott. 
She  had  always  treated  him  with  an  aflectionBtv 
consideration  and  indulgence,  which  ^irtendrd 
to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  fedinga.      Never 
did  an  irritating  word  esei^  ber  lipa  in  her 
whole  intercourse  with  him. 

**  The  accounts  given  me  after  I  left  Lord 
Byron  by  the  persons  in  constant  intereourse 
with  him,  added  to  those  doubts  which  had 
beforo  tranuently  occurred  to  my  s^ind^  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  alleced  diseaae»  and  the  r^iocts 
of  his  medical  attendant,  were  fer  from  esta- 
blishing the  existence  of  any  thing  Uke  lunacy. 
Under  this  uncertainty,  I  deemed  it  right  to 
communicate  to  my  parents,  that  M  I  were  to 
consider  Lord  Byron's  past  conduct  as  that  of 
a  person  uf  sound  mind,  nothing  could  induee 
me  to  return  to  him.  It  therefora  appeared 
expedient,  both  to  them  and  myself,  to  eonmlt 
the  ablest  advisers.  For  that  olgeet,  and  also 
to  obtain  still  further  information  respeetiog  the 
appearances  which  seemed  to  indicate  mental 
derangement,  my  mother  determined  to  99  to 
London.  She  was  empowered  by  me  to  take 
l^al  opinions  on  a  written  statement  of  mine, 
though  I  had  tlien  reasons  for  reserving  a  part 
of  the  case  from  the  knowledge  even  of  n^y  farhtrr 
and  mother. 

*<  Being  convinced  by  the  result  of  these  en- 
quiries, and  by  the  tenor  of  Lord  Byraik*s  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  notion  of  insanity  was  an 
allusion,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  authorise  such 
measures  as  were  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
me  from  being  ever  again  placed  in  his  power. 
Conformably  with  this  resolution,  my  fother 
wrote  to  him  on  the  2d  of  February,  to  propoae 
an  amicable  separation.  Lord  Byron  at  first 
rejected  thb  proposal;  but  when  it  waa  dis- 
tinctly notified  to  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  recourse  must  be  had  to  l^al  me*, 
sures,  he  agreed  to  sign  a  deed  of  separation. 
Upon  applying  to  Dr.  Lushington,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  cireumstancea, 
to  state  in  writing  what  he  recollected  upon  this 
subject,  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter, 
by  which  it  will  be  manifest  that  my  mother 
cannot  have  been  actuated  by  any  hostile  or  un- 
generous motives  towards  Lord  Byron. 

"  <  My  deer  Lady  Byron, 

**  *  I  can  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  me- 
mory for  the  following  statement  I  was  origi- 
ginidly  consulted  by  Lady  Noel  on  your  behalf 
whilst  you  were  in  the  country;  the  circum- 
stances detailed  by  her  were  such  as  justified  a 
separation,  but  they  were  not  of  that  aggrvnled 
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deseription  as  to  render  such  a  measure  indis- 
pensable. On  Lady  NoePs  representation,  I 
deemed  a  reconoiliation  with  Lord  Byron  prae* 
ticable,  and  felt  most  smoerely  a  wish  to  aid  in 
effecting  it  There  was  not  on  Lady  NoeVs 
part  any  exaggeration  of  the  fiicts ;  nor,  so  far 
as  I  could  peroeiTe,  any  determination  to  pre- 
vent a  return  to  Lord  Byron:  certainly  none 
was  expressed  when  I  spoke  of  a  reconciliation. 
When  you  came  to  town  in  about  a  fortnight, 
or  perhaps  more,  after  my  first  interview  with 
Lady  Noel,  I  was,  for  the  first  time,  informed 
by  you  of  &cts  utterly  unknown,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  NoeL  On  re- 
ceiving this  additional  information,  my  opinion 
was  entirely  changed :  I  considered  a  reconcili- 
ation impossible.  I  declared  my  opinion,  and 
added,  that  if  such  an  idea  should  be  entertained, 
I  could  not,  either  professionally  or  otherwise, 
take  any  part  towards  effecting  it.  Believe  me, 
very  faithfblly  yours,  SrspH.  Lushimoton. 

"  •  Great  George- Urut,  Jan,  31.  1830.' 

"  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  state- 
ments on  which  my  legs!  advisers  (the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  Dr.  Lushington)  formed 
their  opinions  were  false,  the  responsibility  and 
the  odium  should  rest  with  me  only,  I  trust 
that  the  facts  which  I  have  here  briefly  reca- 
pitulated will  absolve  my  father  and  mother 
from  all  accusations  with  regard  to  the  part 
tliey  took  in  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron 
and  myself.  They  neither  originated,  insti- 
gated, nor  advised  that  separation;  and  they 
cannot  be  condemned  for  having  afforded  to  their 
daughter  the  assistance  and  protection  which  she 
claimed.  There  is  no  otlier  near  relative  to 
vindicate  their  memory  from  insult.  I  am 
therefore  compelled  to  break  the  silence  which 
1  had  hoped  always  to  observe,  and  to  solicit 
fiiom  the  readers  of  Lord  Byron's  Life  an  impar- 
tial consideration  of  the  testimony  extorted  from 
me.  A.  L  Nobl  Byaov. 


**  Hanger  Em,  FA,  19.  18Sa 
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LETTER  OF  MR,  TURNER. 

Referred  to  at  p.  498. 

<'£ioHT  months  after  the  publication  of  my 
*  Tour  in  the  Levant,'  there  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine,  and  subsequently  in  most 
of  the  newspapers,  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

**  I  naturally  felt  anxious  at  the  time  to 
meet  a  charge  of  error  brought  against  me  in  so 
direct  a  manner:  but  I  thought,  and  friends 
whom  I  consulted  at  the  time  thought  with  me, 
that  I  had  better  wait  for  a  more  favourable 


opportunity  than  that  afforded  by  the  newspa- 
pers of  vindicating  my  opinion,  which  even  so 
distinguished  an  authority  as  the  letter  of  Lord 
Byron  \eh  unshaken,  and  which,  I  will  venture 
to  add,  remains  unshaken  still. 

"  I  must  ever  deplore  that  I  resisted  my  first 
impulse  to  reply  immediately.  The  hand  of 
Death  has  snatched  Lord  Byron  from  his  king- 
dom of  literature  and  poetry,  and  I  can  only 
guard  myself  from  the  illiberal  imputation  of 
attacking  the  mighty  dead,  whose  living  talent 
I  should  have  trembled  to  encounter,  by  scru- 
pulously confining  myself  to  such  facts  and  il- 
lustrations as  are  strictly  necessary  to  save  me 
from  the  charges  of  error,  misrepresentation, 
and  presumptuousness,  of  which  every  writer 
must  wish  to  prove  himself  undeserving. 

*^  Lord  Byron  began  by  stating,  <  The  tide 
was  mot  in  our  fiivour ;'  and  added,  *  neither  I  nor 
any  person  on  board  the  frigate  had  any  notion 
of  a  difference  of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side ; 
I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment.'  His  Lord- 
ship had  probably  forgotten  that  Strabo  dis- 
tinctly describes  tiie  difference  in  the  fisllowing 
words :  — 

^ialf9Vo-t  wapaXXa^A/Miyoi  fAiXfOv Ivrl rev tns *Hpo?c 
WVfyoVfiUxtt^  a^iifrtf  vk  wAo7a  a-VfAVf&v- 
rcyroc  '^^v  fou  wpoc  fnf    Wfpaiw0*iy.      ToTf 

rArarrla,  oktw  wov  a^etiiwt  iwi  mvfytn  Tiy«  xat' 
irruipv  TncZvrrov.IsrttTa^^uv  wXa^iov,  aaX  fxh 
riXl«c  Jx**"**  •*•»''*•''  "^^  pwr.' —  *  Ideoque  /a- 
ciUue  a  Sesio,  trajiciunt  paululum  deflexa  naviga- 
tione  ad  Herus  turrim,  atque  inde  navigia  dU 
mittentee  at^vante  etiam  fluxu  tnyectum.  Qui 
ab  Abydo  trajiciunt,  in  contrarium  flcctunt 
partem  ad  octo  stadia  ad  turrim  quandam  e 
regione  Sesti :  hinc  dbUqu/e  tiajiciunt,  non  proT' 
sue  contrario  fluxu.'  ^ 

**  Here  it  is  clearly  asserted,  that  the  current 
assists  the  crossing  from  Sestos,  and  the  words 
*&fihr§t  vk  r\oT  a,* --^  *  navigia  dimittentetf* 
—  ^letting  the  veseeltgo  of  themadvee,*  prove  how 
considerable  the  assistance  of  the  current  was ; 
while  the  words  *  vXeiyt^f,*  —  ^oblique,*  and 
<TfXJ«c/ — *  proreus,*  show  distinctly  that 
those  who  crossed  from  Abydos  were  obliged  to 
do  so  in  an  Mique  direction,  or  they  would  have 
the  current  entirelg  against  them. 

**  From  this  ancient  authority,  which,  I  own, 
appears  to  me  unanswerable^  let  us  turn  to  the 
modems.  Baron  de  Tott,  who»  having  been 
for  some  time  resident  on  the  spot,  employed 
as  an  engineer  in  the  construction  cf  batteries, 
must  be  supposed  well  cognisant  of  the  subject, 
has  expressed  himself  as  follows :  — 

'*  *  La  surabondance  des  eaux  que  la  Mer  Noire 
re9oit,  et  qu*elle  ne  pent  cvaporer,  vers^  dans  la 
M^iterran^e  par  le  Bosphore  de  Thrace  et  La 
Propontide^  forme  aux  Dardanelles  des  courans 
si  violens,  que  souvent  les  batimens,  toutes 
voiles  dehors,  ont  peine  k  les  vaincre.     Les 

I  •*  Strabo,  book  xlii.    OxfoM  Edition.'* 
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piiotcs  dot  feat  cneora  dbttntr,  lortaiw  k 
suffit,  de  dirigv  Icor  foule  dt  umuam  a  pt^- 
■enier  le  noij»  d*  MuUatm  poHiblv  i  VHhn 
des  cauL  On  ant  ^w  eeCte  ^tudc  a  poor  baM 
la  direction  dcs  eooFUH*  qui,  rtmrnpA  ^mmgmmmtt 
m  ramin,  fixncnt  dct  obMaelcs  k  la  navigatioo, 
e(  feroient  ooiirir  Ics  plus  gnn^  rnqim  ■  Ton 
negli^Tcoit  cca  connoiwnrat  hydnwfaphiquM.* 
—  AfcMtrv  ifc  Tte.  S-^artM. 

«<  To  the  abote  citatMii%  I  wiU  add  the  optoion 
of  Toumcfofft,  whcv  id  his  dficiiptiwi  of  tiM 
■trait.  eipfca»  with  ridioile  his  di^bdicfortha 
tnith  of  Lcandcr*s  exploit ;  and  to  show  tlMl 
the  latcrt  tiavcUcn  i«rec  with  the  carUer.  I  wiU 
conclude  my  quotation  with  a  statcDsent  of  Mr. 
Madden,  who  is  jurtrctunicd from  the ipoC  'It 
wai  from  the  European  sda  Lord  Byron  swam 
wHk  the  current,  which  runs  about  bur  miles 
an  hour  But  I  believe  he  would  ha^  bund 
it  totally  impraeticaUe  to  have  crossed  from 
Abydos to  Europe.* ^ifadUraV  7VaTC/s.«aLL 

■*  There  are  two  other  ofaoenrations  in  Lord 
Byron*s  letter  on  which  I  feel  it  ncccsmry  to 


i! 
1. 


is  bound  to  belicse  in  the  . 
'  posnhUity  of  Lcander*s  exploitp  till  Ae  pnmwe  \ 
has  been  perftmed  by  a  swimmer,  nt  least  ftom  i 
A«a  to  Europe.  The  seeptie  is  eeeo  ^■»»ifVi>ii  A 
to  exact,  at  the  eoodition  of  hia  belief  tiwt  the  I' 
itrait  be  cramtd,  as  I^ander  riiMMa.J  i^  both  !t 
ways  within  at  most  fixirteen  honnu 

-W.  IV 
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•*  •  Mr.  Turner  ny^  *  Whatever  is  thrown 
into  the  stieam  on  tlus  part  of  the  European 
bank  siait  arrive  at  the  Aaatie  shore."  Thbii 
so  far  from  being  the  ease,  that  it  aiaif  arrive  in 
the  Arehipelsgoi  if  left  to  the  cunent,  althoogh 
a  strong  wind  from  the  Ariatie  i  side  might  have 
such  an  cAect  occasionally.* 

**  Here  Lord  Byron  is  right,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  oonfieasing  that  1  vrat  wrong.  But 
I  was  wrong  only  in  the  letter  of  my  lemarh, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  it.  Any  Mm^  thrown  into 
the  strsam  on  the  European  bank  would  be 
swept  into  the  Archipelsgo,  beeauae^  after  ai^ 
riving  so  near  the  Atiatae  shore  as  to  be  almost, 
if  not  quite,  within  a  man*ii  depth,  it  would  be 
sgain  ilosted  off  from  the  oosst  by  the  current 
thst  is  dashed  from  the  Asiatic  promontory. 
But  this  would  not  affect  a  swimmer,  who,  being 
to  near  the  land,  would  of  course,  if  he  eould  not 
actually  walk  to  it,  reach  it  by  a  slight  cllbrt. 

*'  Lord  Byron  adds, in  his  P.S.,  <  The  strait 
is,  however,  not  extrsordinarily  wide,  even  where 
it  brosdens  above  and  below' the  Ibrts.*     Ph>m 
this  statement  I  must  venture  to  express  my 
dissent,  with  diffidence  indeed,  but  with  diffi- 
dence diminished  by  the  cose  with  which  the 
fact  may  be  esUblished.     The  strait  is  widened 
so  considerably  above  the  forU  by  the  Bay  of 
May  tos,  and  the  bay  opposite  to  it  on  the  Asiotic 
oosst,  that  the  disUnee  to  be  paned  by  a  swim- 
mer in  crossing  higher  up  would  be,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  too  great  for  any  one  to  accomplish 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  having  such  a  current  to 
stem. 

"  I  oonelude  by  expressing  it  as  my  humble 


■ 


I  " 


Thii  U  eridently  s  mistake  of  the  writer  or  prioter. 
His  I^ordshlp  must  here  have  meant  s  strong  wind  from 
the  European  side,  as  no  wind  from  the  Asiatic  side 
eould  have  the  eAct  of  driving  an  ohfect  to  the  Asiatic 
abors.** 
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MR-MILLINGEirS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CONSULTATION.  ' 

Re/errtd  toaip,  637. 

As  the  aoeonnt  given  by  MTr.  Milfingca  of 
thb  eonsuhation  difiers  totally  from  that  of  Or. 
Brunot  it  is  fit  that  the  reader  should  have  it  in 
Mr.  Bfillingen*s  own  words :  — 

"In  the  morning  (18th)  a  consultatioD  was 
proposed,  to  which  Dr.  Lucca  Vega  and  Dr. 
Freiber,  my  sssistants,  were  inrited.    Dr.  Bruno 
aad  Lucca  proposed  having  recourse  to  anti. 
spasmodies  and  other  remedies  employed  in  the 
Isst  stage  of  typhus.     Freiber  and  I  maintained 
that  they  could  only  fassten  the  Iktal  termination; 
that  nothing  eould  be  more  empirical  than  flying  I 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  that  ii;  as  we  ' 
all  thought,  the  complaint  was  owing  to  the 
naetastatis  of  rheumstic  inflammation,  the  ex- 
isting symptoms  only  depended  on  the  rapid  and 
extensive  progress  it  had  nude  in  an  organ  pre> 
viottriy  to  weakened  and  irritable^     Antiphlo- 
gistic  means  could  never  prove  hurtftil  in  this 
case ;  ^  they  would  become  useless  only  if  dis- 
organisation  were  already  operated ;  but  then, 
since  all  hopes  were  gone,  what  means  would 
not  prove  superfluous?  We  recommended  the 
spplication  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  and  along  the  course  of  the  ju- 
gular  vein ;  a  large  blister  between  the  shoulders, 
and  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  as  affording,  though 
feeble,  yet  the  Isst  hopes  of  success.      Dr.  B., 
being  the  patient's  physician,  had  the  casting 
vote,  and  prepared   the  antispssmodic   potion 
which  Dr.  Lucca  and  he  had  sgreed  upon ;  it 
wss  a  strong  inliision  of  valerian  and  ether,  ic. 
After  its  administration,  the  convulsive  movel 
ment,  the  delirium  increased ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing my  representations,  a  second  dose  was  given 
half  an  hour  after.    After  articulating  confusedly 
a  few  broken  phrases,  the  patient  sunk  shortly 
after  into  a  comatose  sleep,  which  the  next  day 
terminated  in  death.     He  expired  on  the  1 9th 
of  April,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.** 


Ithink  it  right  to  remark,  that  ft  Is  Mr.  Ton«r  ««. 
self  who  has  here  originated  the  famccimcr  of  which  he 
accoses  others ;  the  words  used  by  Lord  Bjnm  befa«,Mtf 
as  Mr.  Tamer  aayi,  -Ikam  the  Asiatk  side.**  bat  *«te 
the  Asiatic  direetioo.'*.T.M.  .    ««•     « 


No.  V. 

THE  WILL  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Sstraeledfrom  the  Rertstry  qftke  FrerogaUpe  Comrt 
qf  CoMterburg. 

This  U  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  George 
Gordon,  Ijord  Byron,  Baron  Byron,  of  Roch- 
dale, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  follows: 
—  I  give  and  derise  all  that  my  manor  or  lord- 
ship of  Rochdale*  in  the  said  county  of  Lan- 
caster, with  all  its  rights,  royalties,  members, 
and  appurtenances,  and  all  my  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments*  and  ])remi8es  situate,  lying,  and 
heing  within  the  parish,  manor,  or  lordship  of 
Rochdale  aforesaid,  and  all  other  my  estates, 
lands,  hereditaments,  and  premises  whatsoever 
and  wheresoever,  unto  my  friends  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Esquire,  and  John  Hanson,  of  Chancery-lane, 
London,  Esquire,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  them, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  that  they  the 
said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  as- 
signs of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be  aAer  my  decease,  sell  and 
dispose  of  all  my  said  manor  and  estates  for  the 
most  money  that  can  or  may  be  had  or  gotten 
for  the  same,  either  by  private  contractor  public 
sale  by  auction,  and  either  together  or  in  lots, 
as  my  said  trustees  shall  think  proper ;  and  for 
the  facilitating  such  sale  and  sales,  I  do  direct 
that  the  receipt  and  receipts  of  my  said  trustees, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  as- 
signs of  such  survivor,  shall  be  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient discharge  and  good  and  sufficient  discharges 
to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  my  said  estates, 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  for  so  much  money 
as  in  such  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  expressed 
or  acknowledged  to  l>e  received ;  and  that  such 
purchaser  or  purchasers,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs, 
and  assigns,  shall  not  afterwards  be  in  any  man- 
ner answerable  or  accountable  for  such  purchase- 
moneys,  or  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application 
thereof:  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my  said 
trustees  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  moneys  to 
arise  by  the  sale  of  my  said  estates  upon  such 
trusts  and  for  such  intents  and  purposes  as  I 
have  hereinafter  directed  of  and  concerning  the 
same :  And  whereas  I  have  by  certain  deeds  of 
conveyance  made  on  my  marriage  with  my  pre- 
sent wife  conveyed  all  my  manor  and  estate  of 
Newstead,  in  the  parishes  of  Newstead  and 
Limby,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  unto  trua- 
tees,  upon  trust  to  sell  the  same,  and  apply  the 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  money 
to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trusts  of  my 
marriage  settlement :  Now  I  do  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  all  the  remainder  of  the  purchase- 
money  to  arise  by  sale  of  ray  said  estate  at  New- 
stead, and  all  the  whole  of  the  said  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  or  such  part  thereof  as  shall  not  become 
vested  and  payable  under  the  trusts  of  my  said 
marriage  settlement,  unto  the  said  John  Cam 
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Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  their  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  upon  such  trusts, 
and  for  such  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  as  here* 
inafter  directed  of  and  concerning  the  residue  of 
my  personal  estatei  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  each.  I  give 
and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  my  personal  estate  whatsoever  and  wheresoever 
unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John 
Hanson,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, upon  trust  that  they  my  said  trustees,  and 
the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall  stand 
possessed  of  all  such  rest  and  residue  of  my  said 
personal  estate,  and  the  money  to  arise  by  sale 
of  my  real  estates  hereinbefore  devised  to  them 
for  sale^  and  such  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  sale 
of  my  said  estate  at  Newstead  as  I  have  power 
to  dispose  of,  after  payment  of  my  debts  and 
legacies  hereby  given,  upon  the  trusts,  and  for 
the  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  hereinafter  men- 
tioned and  directed  of  and  concerning  the  same ; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  trust  that  they  my  said 
trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  execu- 
tors and  administrators  of  such  survivor,  do  and 
shall  lay  out  and  invest  the  same  in  the  public 
stocks  or  funds,  or  upon  government  or  real 
security  at  interest,  with  power  from  time  to 
time  to  change*  vary,  and  transpose  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  time  to  time  during  the  life  of 
my  sister  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  the  wife  of 
George  Leigh,  Esquire,  pay,  receive,  apply,  and 
dispose  of  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annual 
produce  thereof,  when  and  as  the  same  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable,  into  the  proper  hands  of 
the  said  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  to  and  for  her 
sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit,  free  from  the 
control,  debts,  or  engagements,  of  her  present  or 
any  future  hwdband,  or  unto  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  she  my  said  sister  shall  from  time  to 
time,  by  any  writing  under  her  hand,  notwith- 
standing her  present  or  any  future  coverture, 
and  whether  covert  or  sole,  direct  or  appoint ; 
and  from  and  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
my  said  sister*  then  upon  trust,  that  they  my 
said  trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  ex- 
ecutors  or  administrators,  do  and  shall  assign 
and  transfer  all  my  said  personal  estate  and  other 
the  trust  property  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or 
the  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  wherein  or  upon 
which  the  same  shall  or  may  be  placed  out  or 
invested,  unto  and  among  all  and  every  the  child 
and  children  of  my  said  sister,  if  more  than  one, 
in  sueh  parts,  shares,  and  proportions,  and  to 
become  a  vested  interest,  and  to  be  paid  and 
transferred  at  such  time  and  times,  and  in  such 
manner,  and  with,  under,  and  subject  to  such 
provisions*  conditions*  aud  restrictions,  as  my 
said  sister,  at  any  time  during  her  life,  whetlier 
covert  or  sole,  by  any  deed  or  deeds,  instrument 
or  instruments,  in  writing,  with  or  without  power 
of  revocation,  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  In  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  or 
by  her  last  vrill  and  testament  in  writing,  or  any 
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writiii^  of  sppointnient  in  the  oatore  «f  a  w31, 
•hall  direct  nr  appoint ;  and  in  dc&nk  of  any 
■ppoiotment,  or  in  ok*  of  the  death  of  ray 
id  sister  in  mr  lifeitrae,  then  npoa  trust  that 
they  mj  aud  umtce*  and  the  »ui*inir  of  them, 
his  execotors^  administratan*  and  aan^n^t  do 
anJ  dhall  a»t2^  and  transfer  all  the  tru^t  pro> 
pcrty  and  funds  onto  and  among  the  children 
of  niT  said  snter,  if  more  than  one,  equally  to  be 
diTidied  bctwiicn  thcsttt  share  and  share  dike ; 
and  if  only  one  such  child,  then  to  such  only 
child  the  share  and  shares  of  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  a  son  or  wata,  to  be  paid  and  transferred 
onto  him  and  them  when  and  as  he  or  they  shall 
respectively  attain  his  or  their  age  or  ^es  of 
tventy><Kie  years ;  and  the  share  and  shares  of 
such  o(  them  as  shall  be  a  daughter  or  daaghten* 
to  be  paid  and  transferred  unto  her  or  them 
when  and  as  she  or  they  shall  respectirely  attain 
hor  or  their  age  or  ages  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
be  married,  which  shall  6rst  happen;  and  in 
cane  any  of  such  children  shall  happen  to  die» 
being  a  son  or  sons,  before  he  or  they  shall  at- 
tain the  age  of  twenty-one  years*  or  being  a 
daut^hter  or  daughters,  before  she  or  they  shall 
attain  the  said  a^  of  twenty -one,  or  be  married, 
then  it  is  my  will  and  I  do  direct  that  the  share 
and  shares  of  such  of  the  said  children  as  shall 
ao  die  shall  go  to  the  surriTor  or  surrivors  of 
such  children,  with  the  benefit  of  further  accruer 
in  case  of  the  death  of  any  such  surriTing  children 
before  their  shares  shall  become  vested.  And  I 
(k>  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  pay  and 
apply  the  interest  and  dividends  of  each  of  the 
said  children*s  shares  in  the  said  trust  funds  ibr 
his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  education 
during  their  minorities,  notwithstanding  their 
shares  may  not  become  vested  interests,  but  that 
such  interest  and  dividends  as  shall  not  have 
been  so  applied  shall  accumulate,  and  follow, 
and  go  ovei  with  the  principal.  And  I  do 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson  executors  of 
this  my  wilL  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my 
said  trustees  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one  of 
them  for  the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  act%  deeds, 
receipts,  or  defaults  of  tlie  other  of  them,  but 
each  of  them  for  his  own  acts,  deeds,  receipts, 
and  wilful  defaults  only,  and  that  they  my  said 
trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and  deduct 
out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  come  to  their 
hands  under  the  trusts  aforesaid  all  such  costs, 
charges,  damages,  and  expenses  which  they  or 
any  of  them  shall  bear,  pay,  sustain,  or  be  put 
unto,  in  the  execution  and  performance  of  the 
trusts  herein  reposed  in  them.  I  make  the 
above  provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children, 
in  consequence  of  my  dear  wife  Lady  Byron, 
and  any  children  I  may  have,  being  otherwise 
amply  provided  for ;  and,  lastly,  I  do  revoke  all 
former  wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made, 
and  do  declare  this  only  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  to  this 
my  last  will,  contained  in  three  sheets  of  paper, 
Mt  my  hand  to  the  first  two  sheets  thereof,  and 


Co  this  third  and  last  sheet  my  hand  and  seal    I 
this  29th  day  of  July*  in  the  year  €tf  our  Ixnd 
1815.  BTRON(L.S.)     il 

Signed,  sealed,   publislied,  and  declared  by    i 
the  said  Lord  Byron,  the  testator,  as  and  for  his   '' 
last  win  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  v% 
wfaok  at  his  request,  in  his  presence,  and  in  the   ' 
of  each  other,  have  hereto  sabseribed 


o 


Thomas  Joiras  Mawsb, 
Eniraifo  GaiFnx, 
FaxoxaicK  Jaans^ 
to  Mr.  Hanron,  Chanocrj-]ancs. 


CODICIL.  — ThU  is  a  CodicO  to  the  bst 
will  and  testament  of  me,  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron.  I  gtre  and  be- 
queath unto  AUegra  Biron,  an  infiuit  of  about 
twenty  months  old,  by  me  brought  up,  and  now 
residing  at  Venice,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  I  direct  the  executors  of  my  said 
will  to  pay  to  her  on  her  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage, on  condition  that  she  does  not  marry 
with  a  natire  of  Great  Britain,  which  shall  first 
happen.  And  I  direct  my  said  executors,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  decease^ 
to  invest  the  said  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
upon  government  or  real  security,  and  to  pay 
and  apply  the  annual  income  thereof  in  or 
towards  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
said  AU^^  Biron,  until  she  attains  htt  said 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  shall  be  married  as 
aforesaid ;  but  in  case  die  shall  die  lM>fore  at- 
taining  the  said  age  and  without  haring  been 
married,  then  I  direct  the  said  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  become  part  of  the  residue  of  my 
personal  estate ;  and  in  all  other  respects  I  do 
confirm  my  said  will,  and  declare  this  to  be  a 
codicil  thereto.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Venice,  this 
17th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1818.  BYRON  CL.a) 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the 
sud  Lord  Byron,  as  and  for  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  at 
his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

Nbwtok  Hakson, 
William  FLarcHEa. 

Proved  at  London  (a'ith  a  Codicil),  6tfa  of 
July,  1824,  before  the  Worshipful  Stephen 
Lushington,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  surrogate,  by 
the  oaths  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John 
Hanson,  Esquires,  tho  executors,  to  whom  ad- 
ministration was  granted,  having  been  first 
sworn  duly  to  administer. 

Nathakixl  Gostling, 
GaoKQE  Jknkkr, 
«  Charlks  Dtkelbt, 

Deputy  Rcgistr^irs. 
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REVIEW   OP  WORDSWORTH'S 
POEMS,  2  Vols.  1807.  ^ 

(From  **  Monthly  LIteranr  BecrMtiont,*'  for  AugiuC, 

Thx  yolumes  before  us  are  by  the  author  of 
Lyrical  Ballads,  a  eolleotion  which  has  not  unde- 
servedly met  -with  a  considerable  share  of  public 
applause.  The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's muse  are  stmple  and  flowing,  though 
occasionally  inharmonious  Terse ;  strong,  -and 
sometimes  irresistible  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with 
unexceptionable  sentiments,  lliough  the  present 
work  may  not  equal  his  former  efforts,  many  of 
the  poems  possess  a  native  elegance^  natural  and 
unaffected,  totally  devoid  of  the  tinsel  embel- 
lishments and  abstract  hyperboles  of  several  con« 
temporary  sonneteers,  lie  last  sonnet  in  the 
first  vdume,  p.  152.,  is  perhaps  the  best,  without 
any  novelty  in  the  sentiments,  which  we  hope 
are  common  to  every  Briton  at  the  present  cri- 
sis ;  the  force  and  expression  is  that  of  a  genuine 
poet,  feeling  as  he  writes :  — 

**  Another  yesr  I  snoChtr  deadly  blow  I 
Anothar  mighty  empire  overthrown  I 
And  we  are  left,  or  tball  be  left,  alone— 
The  last  that  dares  to  straggle  with  the  foe. 
'T  It  wdl  I — from  tbb  day  forward  we  shall  know 
Thi^  In  oonelves  our  safety  most  be  sou^t. 
That  by  our  own  right-hands  It  must  be  wrought ; 
That  we  must  stand  unprop*d,  or  be  laid  low. 
O  dastard  1  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  ofaeer  I 
We  shall  exnlt.  If  they  who  rule  the  tand 
Be  men  who  hold  tts  many  blessings  danr, 
Wise,  upright,  vaUant,  notsTSoal  band. 
Who  are  to  Judge  of  danger  whieh  they  fear. 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand.*' 

The  song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle^ 
the   Seven  Sisters,  the  Affliction  of  Margaret 

of  ,  possess  all  the  beauties, 

and  few  of  the  defects,  of  this  writer :  the  follow- 
Ing  lines  from  the  last  are  in  hia  first  style :  <-» 

**  Ah  1  Uttle  doth  the  young  one  dream, 
When  foil  of  play  and  childish  cares. 
What  power  hath  e'en  his  wildest  seream. 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  t 
He  knows  It  not,  he  cannot  guess  t 
Years  to  amother  bring  distress* 
But  do  not  make  her  hnre  the  less.** 


1  [1  have  been  a  reviewer.  In  1807.  In  a  Magaxlne 
called  **  Monthly  Literary  Becreations,'*  I  reriewed 
Wordsworth's  trash  of  that  tfane.  In  the  Monthly  B«- 
Tlew  I  wrote  some  articles  which  were  inserted.  This 
was  In  the  latter  part  of  1811. — Btbom.] 

s  ThU  first  attempt  of  Lord  Byron  at  revlewtaig  Is  re- 


I 


i 


The  pieces  least  worthy  of  the  author  are 
those  entitled  <*  Moods  of  my  own  Mind."  We 
certainly  wish  these  **  Moods"  had  been  less  fre- 
quent, or  not  permitted  to  occupy  a  place  near 
works  which  only  make  their  delbrmity  moie 
obvious;  when  Mr.  W.  ceases  to  please,  it  is  by 
« abandoning'*  his  mind  to  the  most  eonmum- 
place  ideas,  at  the  same  time  clothing  them  in 
language  not  simple,  but  puerile.  What  will 
any  reader  or  auditor,  out  of  the  nursery,  say 
to  such  namby-pamby  as  *'  Lines  written  at  the 
Foot  of  Brother's  Bridge  ?  ** 

**  The  cock  Is  crowfaig. 
The  stream  Is  flowing. 
The  small  btrds  twitter. 
The  lake  doth  glitter. 
The  green  field  sleeps  In  the  sun  i 
The  oldest  and  youngest. 
Are  at  work  with  the  strongest  i 
The  cattle  are  grasing. 
There  heads  never  raising. 
There  are  forty  feeding  Uke  one. 
Like  an  army  defeated. 
The  snow  hath  retreated. 
And  now  doth  fore  lU, 
On  the  top  of  the  bare  hUL*> 

<*  The  ploughboy  is  whooping  anon,  anon,** 
&C.  &c.  is  in  the  same  exquisite  measure.  This 
appear  to  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imita- 
tion of  such  minstrelsy  as  soothed  our  cries  in 
the  cradle,  with  the  shrill  ditty  of 

••  Hey  de  diddle. 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle: 
The  cow  Jump*d  over  the  moon. 
The  little  dog  laugh'd  to  see  such  sport. 
And  the  dish  ran  aw^  with  the  spoon." 

On  the  whole,  however,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  above,  and  other  iirirocxNT  odes  of  the  same 
east,  we  think  these  volumes  display  a  genius 
worthy  of  higher  pursuits,  and  regret  that 
Mr.  W.  confines  his  muse  to  such  trifling  sub- 
JeoCs.  We  trust  his  motto  will  be  in  future 
«  Paulo  nu^jora  canamua.**  Many,  with  inferior 
abilities,  have  acquired  a  loftier  seat  on  Pamassu% 
merely  by  attempting  strains  in  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  more  qualified  to  exceL* 


markableonly  as  showing  how  plausibly  he  could  assume 
the  established  tone  and  phraseology  of  these  minor 
Judgment  sests  of  eritlcisra.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever 
ehanoed  to  cast  his  eye  over  this  article,  bow  little  could 
he  have  expected  that  under  that  dull  prosaic  mask 
luiked  one  who.  In  five  short  years  flrom  thenos^  would 
rival  even  Mm  In  poetry  1—  Mooas. 
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REVIEW  OF  CELL'S  GEOGRAPHT 
OF  ITHACA.  AND  ITINERARY  OF 
GREECE. 

(Fr»a  Che  **  XoalUj  Bev«aw^  fv  AvffliI,  Ull.) 

That  htuMile  corioritj  coBeerniiig  the 
of  clBHJril  aniiquity,  vhkb  has  «if  laie  j< 
incrcMed  aaaaag  our  eoonti7inca»  k  ia  bo 
Tdler  or  aotiior  notv  eooqMcuout  thao  in  Mr. 
GclL  Whatever  dUfermee  of  opinioa  najjct 
with  regard  to  the  aoeeev  of  the  amnl 


dnputants  in  the 

or,  indeed,  relalng  to  the 

»  an  UMpccior  of  the  Tnad.  it 

be  acknowledged  that  any  work,  whaeh 

fcrdblj  inpfciKtoa  ovr  inugiaaiioiM  the 

of  hcroie  action,  and  the  subjects  of 

daims  on  the  attcntioa  of 


Of  the  two  works  which  now  demand  our 
report,  we  eoneeiTe  the  tanner  to  be  bj  &r  the 
most  interesting  to  the  reader,  as  tbe  latter  is 
indisputably  the  most  serriocable  to  the  traveller. 
Exerptin^   indeed,   the  running  oommcniary 
which  it  eoatains  on  a  number  of  extracts  from 
pausanias  and  Strabo^  it  is,  as  tbe  title  imports, 
a  mere  itinenuj  of  Greece  or  rather  of  AigoUs 
ooly,  in  its  present  dreumstances.     This  being 
tbe  case*  surely  it  would  have  answered  eveiy 
purpose  of  utili^  much  better  by  being  printed 
as  a  pocket  road>book  of  that  part  of  the  Morea; 
for  a  quarto  is  a  very  unmanageable  traveling 
companion.     Tbe  mapa  *  and  drawings^  we  shall 
be  told,  would  not  permit  sueh  an  arrangement: 
but  as  to  the  drawings,  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  admired  as  specimens  of  tbe  art ;  and  se- 
veral of  them,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  do 
not  compensate  for  their  mediocrity  in  point  of 
execution*  by  any  extraordinary  fidelity  of  repre- 
seotation.     Others,  indeed,  are  more  &ithful, 
according  to  our  informants.     The  true  reason, 
however,  for  this  costly  mode  of  publication  is 
in  coune  to  be  found  in  a  desire  of  gratifying 
tbe  public  passion  for  large  margin^  and  all  the 
luxury  of  typography;  and  we  hatve  before  ex- 
pressed our  dissatlafoetion  with  Mr.  Gell*s  arisl»- 
cratical  mode  of  communicating  a  spedes   of 
knowledge,  which  ougfat  to  be  accessible  to  a 
much  greater  portion  of  dassical  students  than 
can  at  present  acquire  it  by  his  means :  —  but, 
as  such  expostulations  are  generally  usdess,  we 
shall  be  thankful  for  what  we  can  obtain,  and 
that  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gdl  has  chosen 
to  present  it. 

Tbe  former  of  these  volumes,  we  have  ob- 
served, is  the  most  attractive  in  tlie  closet.     It 


I  >«— -h^^ifa  »  wn^  fan 

the  hero  of  tbe  Od  jaaey 
;  for  we  rcaUy  are  inrJincd  fo 
that  the  author  haa  rstahlishfd  the  idcntitj  of 
the  modem  naals'  with  tbe  JUaua  of  Homer. 
At  all  eventa,  if  it  be  an  iUaaioa,  it  »  a 
agreeable  deeeptiost,  ana  b  eoected  oy 
I  nioos  iaterpretatson  of  the  passages  in  Homer 
,  that  mr€  lupiiuaid  to  be  descriptive  cif  the 
I  which  our  traveller  haa  vinted.     We  afaall 

tract  SBBSs  of  thcaeadaptatioosof  the  ancient  pic> 
I  tore  to  the  mudein  scene,  narking  the  points  of 
which  appeav  to  be  «**■■**■**  and 
wdl  aa  those  vrtiidi 
:  natural:  but  we  must  forst  insert  some  fweiii 
I  nary  matter  from  the  openitt^  chopter.  Tbe 
I  following  passage  conveys  a  ami  of  general 
;  sketch  of  the  book,  which  may  give  omr  leadcis 
a  taletably  adequate  notkm  of  ita  oooteDta :  — 

work  auqr  aMocty  by  a  dasple  and  eor- 
oT  tbe  blud,  colnridwicrs  in  iu  geopaphf, 
hi  Iti  aatwal  prodnetSoos,  sod  BBoral  state,  bdbi 
tksd.    Some  win  be  directly  pointed  out;  the 
iageaulty  of  the  reader  msj  be  cmpfayed  fes 


1  We  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that  the  venersble 
lesder  of  the  Anti-Homeric  sect,  Jacob  Bryant,  several 
years  before  hii  death,  ezpreised  regret  for  his  ungrateftil 
attempt  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  pleasing  assodatioDs 
of  our  yottthAd  studies.  One  of  Us  bst  wishes  wss  ~ 
Trqfaque  mme  ttarest'*  Ac 


with 
ani  thk  vefane  Is  eftred  to 
wtthool  hopes  oT  viadkath«  the  poem  of 
the  rtirlhisTi  of  those  oMcs  who  fanagbke  that  the 
Odjssey  is  a  mere  poetkal  oompositioo.  unsupported  by 
history,  sad  uncoanected  with  the  localities  of  aay  par- 
ticular sitoatloo. 

**  Some  liave  essetted  that,  la  the  comparison  of  plaes 
now  existing  with  the  descriptioBS  of  Honcr.  we  oag^ 
not  to  expect  cojncfchiwe  la  ariaate  details  tyK  It  seems 
only  by  these  that  the  lihitdom  of  Ulyssss,  or  aay  other. 
canbeideottfled.as,if  such  an  Idea  be  admilted.  every 
small  and  rocky  isisnd  In  the  Ionian  Sea.  oontafadog  a 
good  port,  migiit,  with  equal  plsusttdUty,  ssfoaie  tlie  m^ 
pellation  of  Ithaca. 

**  TlM  VenetisD  geogrsphers  have  fai  a  great  degree 
oootrtboted  to  raise  those  doidits  irtil^  liave  existed  en 
the  identity  of  the  modem  with  the  ssicient  Ithaoa.  by 
glvtaig,  hi  thdr  charts. the aaaMof  Valdi  Comparete  the 
isisnd.  That  aame  is,  howsvsr,  totally  unknown  la  the 
country,  where  the  isle  la  invariably  called  Ithaea  by  the 
upper  ranks,  sad  Theekl  by  the  vulgar.  Tbe  VesMCiau 
have  equally  cwiupted  the  name  of  ahaost  eveiy  place  in 
Greece  ;  yet,es  thensdvcs  of  Bpactos  or  Nanpactos  nerer 
heard  of  Lepento,  thoee  of  Zacynthos  of  SEante,  or  the 
Athenians  cif  Scttines,  It  would  be  as  unlklr  to  rob  Ichaes 
of  Its  name,  on  sudi  authority,  as  It  would  be  to  assert 
that  no  such  Island  existed,  beome  no  t<rierable  rvpr^* 
sentatlon  of  Its  Unu  esn  bs  fbnnd  In  the  Venetian  sar- 
veys. 

**  Tbe  rare  medals  of  the  bland,  of  which  three  are  r»> 
presented  In  tbe  title-pege,  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  the  name  of  Ithaca  was  not  lost  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  They  have  the  head  of  Ulysses, 
recognised  liy  the  pileum,  or  pointed  cap,  while  the  re- 
verse of  one  presents  tbe  figure  of  a  cock,  the  emblem  of 
his  vigilance,  with  the  legend   leAKON.    A  few  of 

>  Or,  rather,  M^  ;  for  we  have  only  one  In  the  volume, 
and  tlMt  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  giro  more  than  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  relative  position  of  places.  Tbe  excuse 
about  a  larger  map  not  folding  well  Is  trilling;  see,  for 
Instsnoe,  the  author's  own  map  of  Ithaca. 
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those  medali  are  preserred  In  the  cabinets  of  tbecurlout, 
and  one  also,  with  the  cock,  found  In  the  island,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Signer  Zavo,  of  Bathi.  The  uppermost 
coin  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter ;  the  second  is 
copied  tnm  Newman,  and  the  third  Is  the  property  of 
R.  F.  Knight,  Esq. 

*'  Several  ioscriptions,  which  will  be  hereafter  produced, 
will  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  Ithaca  was 
inhabited  about  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  masters 
of  Greece ;  yet  there  is  every'reason  to  believe  that  few, 
if  any,  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  descended 
flrom  ancestors  who  had  long  resided  successively  in  the 
island.  Even  those  who  lived,  at  the  time  of  Ulysses,  In 
Itfaaca,  seem  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to 
Argos,  and  no  chief  remained,  after  the  second  in  descent 
fhnn  that  hero,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history.  It 
appears  that  the  isle  has  been  twice  colonised  firom 
Cephalonia  in  modern  times,  and  I  was  Informed  that  a 
grant  had  been  m&ie  by  the  Venetians,  entitling  each 
settler  in  Ithaca  to  as  much  land  as  his  circumstances 
would  enable  him  to  cultivate." 

Mr.  Gell  then  proceeds  to  invalidate  the  au- 
thority of  previous  writers  on  the  subject  of 
Ithaca.  Sir  George  Wheeler  and  M.  le  Che- 
valier &\\  under  his  severe  animadversion ;  and, 
indeed,  according  to  his  account,  neither  of  these 
gentleman  had  visited  tlie  island,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter  is  **  absolutely  too  absurd 
for  refutation.'*  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of 
M.  le  C.  **  disgracing  a  work  of  such  merit  by 
the  introduction  of  such  fabrications;**  again, 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  author*s  maps ;  and, 
lastly,  of  his  inserting  an  island  at  the  southern 
entry  of  the  Channel  between  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaca,  which  has  no  existence.  This  observ- 
ation very  nearly  approaches  to  the  use  of  that 
monosyllable  which  Gibbon  >,  without  expressing 
it,  so  adroitly  applied  to  some  assertion  of  his 
antagonist,  Mr.  Davies.  In  truth,  our  traveller's 
words  ai%  rather  bitter  towards  his  brother  tour- 
ist: but  we  must  conclude  that  their  justice 
warrants  their  severity. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  describes 
his  landing  in  Ithaca,  and  arrival  at  the  rock 
Korax  and  the  fountain  Arethusa,  as  he  desig- 
nates it  with  sufficient  positiveness.  —  This  rock, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Korax,  or  Koraka 
Petra,  he  contends  to  be  the  same  with  that 
which  Homer  mentions  as  contiguous  to  the 
habitation  of  Eunueus,  the  faithful  swine-herd 
of  Ulysses.  — We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
to  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Gell  some  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Homer  to  which  he  refert  only,  con- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  fiurest  method  of  exhibiting 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  his  argument. 
**  Ulysses,**  he  observes,  '<  came  to  the  extremity 
of  the  isle  to  visit  Eumusss,  and  that  extremity 
was  the  most  southern ;  for  Telemachus,  coming 
from  Pylos,  touched  at  the  first  south-eastern 
part  of  Ithaca  with  the  same  intention. 


*t 


1  See  his  Vindication  of  the  IMh  and  16th  chapters  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  ftc 
>  '*  Sweet  aoons."    Does  Mr.  Gell  translate  fi-om  the 


0^ 


'Ev^  4AA»  pX9f  ifS  *Oivf0X4f  B^UMt, 

*Em  IIuTlv  ^/MtO«t»J»:  i«v  n/»  ntt  fuXutnt' 

OSmw-Q. 

NifM  f4A9  U  90Xi9  ir^weu  mtu  wmilttf  ireuftut' 

M.  r.  X.  '03v5-ni'  O. 

l*hese  citations,  we  think,  appear  to  justify 
the  author  in  his  attempt  to  identify  the  situ- 
ation of  his  rock  and  fountain  with  the  place  of 
those  mentioned  by  Homer.  But  let  us  now 
follow  him  in  the  closer  description  of  the  scene. 
—  After  some  account  of  the  subjects  in  the 
plate  affixed,  Mr.  Gell  remarks :  **  It  is  impos- 
sible to  visit  this  sequestered  spot  without  being 
struck  with  the  recollection  of  the  Fount  of 
Arethusa  and  the  rock  Korax,  which  the  poet 
mentions  in  the  same  line,  adding,  that  there 
the  swine  ate  the  iweet^  acorns,  and  drank  the 
black  water." 

Anus  T«>  y%  nn^rt  ra^nf**»»' «/  2t  ftftMnu 

'Et^rtu  fimXm»n  fUfUztch  »*u  f*t}uii9  vitif 
ILvwtu.  *Oh^At'  N. 

*'  Having  passed  some  time  at  the  fountain,  taken  a 
drawing,  and  made  the  necessary  observations  on  the 
situation  of  the  place,  we  proceeded  to  an  examination  of 
the  precipice,  climbing  over  the  terraces  above  the  source 
among  shady  fig-trees,  which,  however,  did  not  preveM 
us  flrom  feeling  the  powerftil  eflbcts  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
After  a  short  but  fatiguing  ascent,  we  arrived  at  the  rock, 
which  extends  in  a  vast  perpendicular  semicircle,  beau- 
fuUy  fringed  with  trees,  facing  to  the  south-east.  Under 
the  crag  we  found  two  caves  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the 
entrance  of  one  of  which,  not  difficult  of  access,  is  seen 
in  the  view  of  the  fount.  They  are  still  the  resort  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  in  one  of  them  are  small  natural  re- 
ceptacles for  the  water,  covered  by  a  stalagmatic  in- 
crustation. 

**  These  caves,  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  curve 
formed  by  the  precipice,  open  toward  the  south,  and  pre- 
sent us  with  another  accompaniment  of  the  fount  of  Are- 
thusa, mentioned  by  the  poet,  who  informs  us  that  the 
swineherd  Bumcus  left  his  guests  in  the  house,  whilst 
be,  putting  on  a  thick  garment,  went  to  sleep  near  the 
herd,  under  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  which  sheltered  him 
from  the  northern  blast.  Now  we  know  that  the  herd 
fed  near  the  fount }  for  Minerva  tells  Ulysses  that  he  is 
to  go  first  to  Eumseus,  whom  he  should  find  with  the 
swine,  near  the  rock  Korax  and  the  fount  of  Arethusa. 
As  the  swine  then  fed  at  the  fountain,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  a  cavern  should  be  found  in  its  vicinity ;  and  this 
seems  to  coincide,  in  distance  and  situation,  with  that  of 
the  poem.  Near  the  fount  also  was  the  fold  or  stathmos 
of  Eumeeus ;  for  the  goddess  informs  Ulysses  that  he 
should  find  his  falthAil  servant  at  or  above  the  fount. 

**  Now  the  hero  meets  the  swin^erd  close  to  the  fold, 
which  was  consequently  very  near  that  source.  At  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  just  above  the  spot  where  the  water- 
fall shoots  down  the  precipice,  is  at  this  day  a  stagnl  or 
pastoral  dwelling,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Ithaca  still  in- 
habit, on  account  of  the  water  necessary  for  their  cattle* 
One  of  these  people  walked  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  place,  and  seemed  so 


Latin  ?  To  avoid  similar  cause  of  mistake,  fuw^umm 
should  not  be  rendered  tuaoemt  but  girti^anh  a*  Barnes 
has  given  it. 
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«Mat.  thM  tkbvatlkti 
tlw  foonUia  of  ArKlMin. 
Mtd.  perb^M.  k  woald  be 
vhicii  Iwon,  at  this  day.  w  ■CniQf  a  raMssblsDOi  to  a 
poetic  dncriptMB  roipowt  at  a  period  so  very  utouto 
Hmtp  ii  ao  other  feoBtaln  la  this  pan  of  the  island,  aor 
any  rock  vliiek  bears  the  siithlaak  rfswlilsiirn  to  lbs 
Kocax  of  HoMsr. 

beealittlo  itiitTrmr.  tithfi  bi  ose 

and  kaljbeaof  Iba  praswM  d«y. 

■MhMM  that  other  bardstoCQ  drore  their  ftocks 
iBto  the  dtyat  aaMcC^a  cwtotowbicb  sdU  praraiis 
thvoocboat  Grecee  dnrii^  the  wiitter,  and  that  vai  the 
■easoa  In  which  Ulynes  risited  Baasaos.  YK  Hoaor 
aocoanta  for  this  deviation  fttm  the  preraiUnt  cnstfOSB, 
by  obscrrfaif  that  ha  had  retired  from  the  city  to  aroid 
the  toltors  of  Peoriope.  These  trifling  oocurmioes  af- 
ford a  itroog  presonptioa  U»at  the  Ithaca  of  Homer  was 
something  more  than  the  croatore  of  his  own  fkncy,  as 
some  liare  supposed  it ;  for  though  the  grand  outline  of 
a  foble  may  be  easily  Hnaginert,  yet  the  eonsiitent  adap- 
tation of  mlimtelncidHits  to  a  long  and  elaborate  fidi»> 
hood  is  a  task  of  tbe  mort  arduons  and  complicatad 


After  this  long  extract,  by  which  we  have 
endenyoured  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gell'a  argu« 
ment,  we  cannot  allow  room  for  any  farther 
quotations  of  such  extent ;  and  we  must  oflfer  a 
brief  and  imperfect  analysis  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  trayeller  arrives  at 
the  capita],  and  in  the  fourth  he  describes  it  in 
an  agreeable  manner.  We  select  his  account 
of  the  mode  of  celebrating  a  Christian  fbstiral 
in  the  Greek  church  :  — 

**  We  were  present  at  (he  cetebration  of  the  feast  of 
the  AsceniloQ,  when  tbe  dtlscna  appeared  In  their  gayest 
dreisei,  and  laluted  each  other  In  the  streets  with  de- 
monstrations of  pleasure.    As  we  sate  at  breakfast  In 
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he  eootinoes  this  aooount 
— *•  In  tbe  evening  of  Clie  festival, 
befere  thor  booaes; 
the  figure  wfaidi  is  said  to  have 
fintusedbjtbe  youths  and  virgina  of  0do% 
at  the  happy  retom  of  Theseus  from  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth.      It 
lost  mneh  of  that  intriea^  whidi  was  supposed 
to  aDude  to  the  windings  of  the  habitation  of  the 
Minotaur,'*  &e.  Ice.     Tliis  is  rather  too  moch 
for  even  the  inflexible  gravity  of  our 

Wben  tbe  author  talks,  with  all  the 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  a  Lem- 
on the  stories  of  tbe  fabulous  ^ges^  we 
fdrain  from  indulging  a  momentary 
smile ;  nor  can  we  seriously  accompany  hira  in 
the  learned  arriiitertural  detail  by  whidi  be 
endeavoofs  to  give  us,  from  the  Odyssey,  the 
ground-plot  of  the  house  of  Ulysses,  —  of  wfaidi 
he  actually  offers  a  plan  in  drawing !  **  sbowing 
how  the  description  of  the  bouse  of  Ulysses  in 
tbe  Odyssey  may  be  mpposed  to  oorreapond 
with  the  fisundations  yet  visible  on  tbe  bOI  of 
Aitor->-Ob,  Footel  Poote  1  why  anyoalost 
to  sudi  inriting  subjects  Ibr  your  liiidieroas 
pencO  I —  In  his  account  of  this  celebrated 
sion,  Mr.  Cell  says^  one  side  of  tbe  court 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Tbalaxnoi^  or 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  men,  &c  &c  ;  am^ 
in  confirmation  of  this  hypotbesia^  be  refers  to 
the  10th  Odyssey,  line  34a  On  examining  his 
reference^  we  read* 


where  Ulysses  records  an  inritation  whidi  he 
received  from  dree  to  take  a  part  of  her  bed. 
How  this  illustrates  the  above  conjecture^  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  divine :  but  we  suppose  that  aome 
numerical  error  has  occurred  in  the  reference, 
as  we  have  detected  a  trifling  mistake  or  two  of 
the  same  nature. 

Mr.  G.  labours  hard  to  identify  the  cave  of 
Dexia  near  Bathi  (the  coital  of  the  island), 
with  tbe  grotto  of  the  Nymphs  described  in  tbe 
I  Sth  Odyssey.  We  are  diipaaed  to  grant  that  be 
has  succeeded ;  but  we  cannot  here  enter  into 
the  proo6  by  which  he  supports  his  opinion ; 
and  we  can  only  extract  one  of  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  chapter,  which  iqppears  to  us 
candid  and  judicious :  — 

**  Whatever  opinion  masf  be  fbnnad  as  to  the  Idsntlty 
of  tbe  care  of  Dexia  with  the  grotto  of  the  Nynphs,  ft  Is 
fair  to  state,  that  Strabo  podtirely  asserts  that  no  suck 
care  u  thst  described  by  Homer  existed  in  his  tfane^  and 
that  geographer  thought  It  better  to  assign  a  physical 
ebange,  rather  than  Ignorance  la  Honer,  to  aooount  for 
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which  he  imaginod  to  exist  between  the 
Ithece  of  his  time  and  that  of  the  poet.  But  Strabo.  who 
was  an  unoommonly  aoeurate  otiserrer  with  respect  to 
coantries  surveyed  by  himself,  appeari  to  hare  been 
wretchedly  misled  by  his  informers  on  many  occasion!. 

**  That  Strabo  had  nerer  risited  this  country  is  erident, 
not  only  from  his  Inacctirate  acconnt  of  it,  bat  iirom  his 
citation  of  ApoUodorus  and  Soepsins,  whose  relations 
are  hi  direct  opposition  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of 
Ithaca,  as  will  be  demonstrated  on  a  ftiture  opportunity'** 

We  must*  however,  obterre  that  **  demonsCf*- 
tion  **  is  a  itrcmg  term.—  In  his  deaeription  of 
the  Leqcsdisn  Plromontorj  (of  whieh  we  have 
a  pleasing  fepieseotation  in  the  pUte),  the  au- 
thor reoMrks  that  it  is  "  celebrated  for  the  /eop 
of  Sappho,  and  the  dleoM  of  Artemisia.**  From 
this  variety  in  the  expression,  a  reader  would 
hardly  oonoeive  that  both  the  ladies  perished  in 
the  same  manner :  in  feet,  the  sentence  isas pro- 
per as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the  decapitation  of 
Russell,  and  the  death  of  Sidney.  The  view 
from  this  promontory  includes  the  island  of 
Porfti ;  and  the  name  suggests  to  Mr.  Gell  the 
following  note,  which,  though  rather  irrelevant, 
is  of  a  curious  nature,  and  we  therefiire  conclude 
our  citations  by  transcribing  it :  — > 

*'  It  has  been  generally  soppoied  that  Corfti#  or  Gor- 
cyra,  was  the  Phamda  of  Homer ;  but  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
fleld  thinks  the  position  of  that  island  Inconsistent  with 
the  voyage  of  Ulyises  as  described  in  the  Odyssey.  That 
gentleman  has  abo  observed  a  number  of  such  remark- 
able coincidences  between  ttie  courts  of  Aldnous  and 
Solomon,  that  they  may  be  thought  eurious  and  Interest- 
ing. Homer  was  floniliar  with  the  names  of  l>re,8ldco, 
and  Bgypt ;  and,  as  he  llred  about  the  time  of  SolouMm, 
It  would  not  hare  been  extraordinary  if  he  had  intro- 
duced some  account  of  the  magnificence  of  that  prince 
into  his  poem.  As  Solomon  was  Dunous  for  wisdom,  lo 
the  name  of  Alcinous  signifies  strength  of  knowledge ;  as 
the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  celebrated,  so  are  those  of 
Alcinous  (Od.7. 119.)  ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was 
distinguished  \)f  twelve  tribes  under  twelve  princes 
(1  Kings,  ch.  4.),  so  that  of  Alcinous  (Od.8.  SOO.)  was 
ruled  by  an  equal  number ;  as  the  throne  of  Solomon 
was  supported  by  lions  of  gold  (1  Kings,  ch.  10.),  lo  that 
of  Aldnous  was  placed  on  dogs  of  silver  and  gold  (Od.  7< 
91.) ;  as  the  fleets  of  Solomon  were  fimons,  so  were 
thoie  of  Aldnous.  It  Is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Neptune  sate  on  the  mountains  of  the  Soltmi,  as  he 
returned  from  JEthlopla  to  JSgw,  whUe  he  raised  the 
tempest  which  threw  Ulyiies  on  the  coast  of  Fhseada ; 
and  that  the  Solymi  of  Pamphylla  are  very  considerably 
distant  firom  the  route. — The  suspidous  character,  alio, 
which  Nanslcaa  attributes  to  her  countryman  agrees  pre- 
didy  with  that  whidi  the  Oredts  and  Bomaos  gave  of 
the  Jews." 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  description  of 
the  Monastery  of  Kathara,  and  several  adijacent 
places.  The  eighth,  among  other  curiosities, 
fixes  on  an  imaginary  site  for  the  Farm  of 
Laertes:  but  this  is  the  agony  of  conjecture 
indeed !  —  and  the  ninth  chapter  mentions 
another  Monastery,  and  a  rock  still  caUed  the 
School  of  Homer.  Some  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  a  very  simple  nature  are  included.  —  The  tenth 
and  last  chapter  brings  us  round  to  the  Port  of 
Schoenus,  near  Bathi ;  after  we  have  completed. 


seemingly  in  a  very  minute  and  aocuiate  man- 
ner, the  tour  of  the  island. 

We  can  certainly  recommend  a  perusal  of  this 
volume  to  every  lover  of  classical  scene  and  story. 
If  we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  belief  that 
Homer  sang  of  a  real  kingdom,  and  that  Ulysses 
governed  it,  though  we  discern  many  feeble  links 
m  Mr.  Geirs  chain  of  evidence^  we  are  on  the 
whole  induced  to  fancy  that  this  is  the  Ithaca  of 
the  bard  and  of  the  monarch.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Oell  has  enabled  every  future  traveller  to 
form  a  clearer  judgment  on  the  question  than  he 
could  have  established  without  such  a  **  Vade- 
mecum  to  Ithaca,*'  or  a  '*  Have  with  you,  to 
the  House  of  Ulysses,**  as  the  present  With 
Homer  in  hb  pocket,  and  Gell  on  bis  sumpter- 
horse  or  mule,  the  Odyssean  tourist  may  now 
make  a  very  classical  and  delightful  excursion ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  Ithacences,  from  the  increased  number  of 
travellers  who  will  viut  them  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Gell's  account  of  their  country,  will  in  • 
duce  them  to  confer  on  that  gentleman  any 
heraldic  honours  which  they  may  have  to  bestow, 
should  he  ever  look  in  upon  them  again.  •—  Baron 
Bathi  would  be  a  pretty  title :  — 

**  Moe  Ithacus  eatfl,  «itm0gmom€renUmr  JiridiP.** 

ViSGlL. 
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For  ourselves^  we  confess  that  all  our  old  Gre- 
cian feelings  would  be  alive  on  approaching  the 
fountain  of  Melainudros,  where,  as  the  tradition 
runs,  or  as  the  priests  relate,  Homer  was  restored 
to  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  **  Grecian  Patterson,** 
or  **  Gary,**  which  Mr.  Gell  has  b^un  to  pub- 
lish ;  and  really  he  has  carried  the  epic  rule  ot. 
concealing  the  person  of  the  author  to  as  great 
a  length  as  either  of  the  above-mentioned  heroes 
of  itinerary  writ.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  <*  hair- 
breadth *scapes'*  by  sea  or  land  ;  and  we  do  not 
even  know,  fbr  the  greater  part  of  his  journey 
through  Argolis,  whether  he  relates  what  he  has 
seen  or  what  he  has  heard.  From  other  parts 
of  Uie  book,  we  find  the  former  to  be  the 
case :  but,  thou^  there  have  been  tourists  and 
«  strangers  **  in  other  countries,  who  have  kindly 
permitted  their  readtfs  to  learn  rather  too  much 
of  their  sweet  selves  yet  it  is  possible  to  carry  de- 
licacy, or  cautious  silence*  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  contrary  extreme.  We  think  that 
Mr.  Gell  has  fallen  into  this  error,  so  opposite  to 
that  of  his  numerous  brethren.  It  is  offensive, 
indeed,  to  be  told  what  a  man  has  eaten  for  din- 
ner, or  how  pathetic  he  was  on  certain  occa- 
sions ;  but  we  like  to  know  that  there  is  a  being 
vet  living  who  describes  the  scenes  to  which  he 
mtroduces  us ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  trans- 
lation from  Strabo  or  Pausanias  which  we  are 
reading,  or  a  conomentary  on  those  authors. 
This  reflection  leads  us  to  Uie  concluding  remark 
in  Mr.  Gell's  preface  (by  much  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  his  book)  to  his  Itinerary  of 
Greece,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 

*'  The  eonibsion  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient  neme 
of  places  In  this  volume  is  absolutdy  unavoidable ;  tb^y 
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the  wove  of  the  great  dilieiilty  of  giTing  any 
tolerable  idea  of  the  ftee  ofaoooatfy  in  aiitiag, 
and  the  caae  with  which  a  Terf  aecuiaie  know- 
ledgie  of  it  may  be  aeqnired  by  maps  and  pan(»- 
ramie  dcagoa.  We  aie  informed  that  this  ii 
not  the  case  with  niany  of  these  dcaigns.  The 
small  scale  of  the  single  map  we  have  already 
;  and  we  have  hinted  that  some  of  thie 
not  ictuavkable  for  €t 
bianco  of  their  originals.  The  two  nearer  tu 
of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Myccn 
good  likenessei  of  their  snbjeet,  and  the  first  of 
them  is  tuinsoally  well  executed;  bat  the  gcnersl 
of  Myeeme  is  not  more  than  tolerable  in  any 


of  the  honours  which  Mr.  Gdl  hss 
bestowed  on  degraded  Atliwu.     As  to  the 

of  the  remsra  eone^kmng  toe 
of  wearing  the  hsir  cmfnied  m 
Gcfl  informs  as»  oar  anthorities  cannot 
bat  why  will  he  use  the  daarical  tennaf  Elen- 


by  their  modern  name  of  Mai- 
?  ««TbeooaitoftheFMhaof  Tripolissa" 
'tonnlise  the  sfdcndid  mom  of  the 
li^gfatL*  This  is  tme  with  regard  to 
the  coarf  .*  bat  saf^ny  tiie  trarelier  ought  to  have 
added  that  the  city  and  palace  are  most  asise^ 
rabic,  and  form  an  extrsordinary  contnst  to  the 
splendoar  of  the  coort.  —  Mr.  GeD  mcntioos 
gM  mines  in  Greece :  he  sboold  hare  specified 
their  situation,  as  it  certainly  is  not  nniversally 
known.  Who,  also,  he  ranaiks  that  «  the 
first  article  of  neeoBtyta  GVvsec  is  a  fiman,  or 
order  from  the  Suhan,  pw  mining  the  tiawJki 
to  pass  oamolestedy  we  are  mnew 
if  he  be  right.  On  the  eontrsry, 
this  to  be  almost  the  only  part  of  the  Tkukish 
dominions  in  a^ich  a  firman  is  noC 
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since  the  pevport  of  the  Pacha  is  abaolute  within 
his  territory  (aocording  to  Mr.  G.*s  own  admis- 
sion), and  much  more  eflf^ual  than  a  firman. 

—  *'  Money,**  he  remarks,  **  is  easily  procored 
at  Sa]oniea,  or  Patrass,  where  the  English  liave 
oonsnls."  It  is  much  better  procured,  we 
understand,  from  the  Turkish  governors^  who 
nerer  chavge  diseount  The  oonsub  for  the 
English  are  not  of  the  most  magnanimous 
order  of  Greeks,  and  fiur  from  being  so  liberal, 
generally  speaking;  although  there  are,  inoourse^ 
some  exoepUoo%  and  Strune  of  Patrass  has  been 
more  honourably  mentioned.  —  After  heTing 
obserred  that  **  horses  seem  the  best  mode 
of  eoofeyanoe  in  Grseee,**  Mr.  Gell  proceeds : 
**  Some  travellers  would  prefer  an  English  sad- 
dle ;  but  a  saddle  of  this  sort  is  always  ol^eoted 
to  by  the  owner  of  the  hoiae,  a$ul  not  without 
rMMm,**  &e.  This,  we  learn,  is  fkt  from  being 
the  case ;  and,  indeed,  for  a  very  simple  reason, 
an  English  saddle  must  seem  to  be  preferable 
to  one  of  the  country,  because  it  is  much  lighter. 
When,  too,  Mr.  Gell  calls  the  posfiffioN  **  Men- 
silgi,**  he  mistakes  him  for  his  betters :  Armases 
are  postillions;  MmuUgU  are  postmasters.—* 
Our  traTeller  was  fortunate  in  bis  Turk%  who 
are  hired  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  baggage* 
horses.  They  <*  are  certain,**  he  8ay%  **  of  per* 
forming  their  engagement  without  grumbling.** 
We  apprehend  that  this  is  by  no  means  certain : 

—  but  Mr.  Gell  is  perfectly  right  in  preferring 
a  Turk  to  a  Greek  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  hu 
general  recommendation  to  take  a  Janissary  on 
the  tour :  whoi  we  may  add,  should  be  snflbred 
to  act  as  be  pleases,  since  nothing  is  to  be  done 
by  gentle  means,  or  eren  by  offers  of  money,  at 
the  places  of  accommodation.  A  courier,  to  be 
sent  on  before  to  the  place  at  which  the  traveller 
intends  to  sleep,  is  indispensable  to  comfort: 
but  no  tourist  should  be  misled  by  the  author's 
advice  to  suffer  the  Greeks  to  gratify  their  eu- 
riosity,  in  permitting  them  to  remain  for  some 
time  about  him  on  his  arrival  at  an  inn.  They 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  as 
to  the  remark  that  <*  no  stranger  would  think 
of  intruding  when  e  room  b  pre-oocuplcd,"  our 
informants  were  not  so  well  convinced  of  that 
foot. 

Though  we  have  made  the  above  eiceptions 
to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  GelPs  information,  we  are 
most  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  general  utility 
of  his  directions,  and  can  certainly  concede 
the  praise  which  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  — » 
namely,  **  of  having  focilitated  the  researches 
of  foture  travellers^  by  afibrding  that  local  infor- 
mation  which  it  was  before  impossible  to  ob- 
tain.** This  book,  indeed,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  any  person  who  wishes  to  explore  the 
Jjtforea  advantageously ;  and  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Gell  will  continue  his  Itinerary  over  that  and 
over  every  other  part  of  Greece.  He  allows 
that  his  volume  *'  is  only  calculated  to  become 
a  book  of  reference,  and  not  of  general  enter, 
tatnment :  **  but  we  do  not  see  any  reason  against 
the  compatibility  of  both  objecu  in  a  survey  of 


the  most  celebrated  country  of  the  ancient  worid. 
To  that  country,  we  trust,  the  attention  not 
only  of  our  travellers,  but  of  our  legislators,  will 
hereafter  be  directed.  The  greatest  caution  will, 
indeed,  be  required,  as  we  have  premised,  in 
touching  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  possessions  of  an  ally :  but  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  political  sagacity  is  wide 
and  inriting  in  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and 
Mr.  Gell,  and  all  other  writers  who  interest  us, 
however  remotely,  in  its  eitraordinary  ecqtahiU- 
tutt  deserve  well  of  the  British  empire.  We 
shall  conclude  by  an  extract  from  the  author's 
work ;  which,  even  if  it  foils  of  exciting  that 
general  interest  which  we  hope  most  earnestly 
it  may  attract,  towards  its  important  subject, 
cannot,  as  he  Justly  observes,  **  be  entirely  unin- 
teresting to  the  scholar;**  since  it  is  a  work 
"  which  gives  him  a  foithfbl  description  of  the 
remains  of  cities^  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  doubtful,  as  they  perished  before  the  sera 
of  authentic  history.**  The  subjoined  quotation 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  mmuteness 
of  research  as  a  topographer ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  credit  which  must  accrue  to  him  from  the 
present  performance  will  ensure  the  completion 
of  his  Itinerary :  — 

**  The  ioaccundet  of  the  in^M  of  Anschsrtff  are  In 
many  respects  very  gUurlng.  The  titaalloii  of  PhUoi  It 
msriied  bf  Streho  as  iwrRNmdsd  by  the  Cerrltoriei  of 
Sicyon,  Argot,  Cleona,  and  S^rmpbalut.  Mr.  Hawkint 
obeenred,  that  Phltus,  the  rains  of  which  itill  exist  near 
Agios  Giorglot,  lies  In  a  direct  Une  between  Cleoaae  and 
Stymphaltts*  and  another  Arom  Sicjoa  to  Argot ;  so  that 
Strabo  was  correct  In  taylng  that  It  lay  between  those 
four  towns ;  yet  we  tee  flillut,  In  the  map  of  ArgoUt  by 
M .  Barbie  dn  Bocage,  placed  ten  miles  to  the  north  of 
BtympbaloB,  contrsdlctlng  both  hlfftory  snd  tect.  D'Ad- 
vllle  Is  goUty  of  the  ssum  error. 

**  M.  dn  Bocsge  plsoss  a  town  nsmed  Phllus,  and  by 
him  Phlioate,  on  the  point  of  land  which  forms  the  port 
of  Drepsno  i  there  are  not  at  prssent  any  rains  there. 
The  maps  of  D'AnvlUe  are  generally  more  correct  than 
any  otbert  where  ancient  geography  it  concerned.  A 
mlttake  occort  on  the  tohloct  of  Tlrynt,  and  a  place 
named  by  hhn  Vathia,  but  of  which  nothhig  can  be  un- 
derttood.  It  te  pottlble  that  Vathl,  or  the  profound 
valley,  maj  be  a  name  tometlmes  used  fi»r  the  vslley  of 
Barbitsa,  and  that  the  plaee  named  by  D' Anville  Claustra 
mqr  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley  called  KMsoura,  which 
has  a  corrsqKmding  tlgnfflrsfion. 

**  The  city  of  Tirynt  is  slso  placed  In  two  diflbrent 
potitions,  once  by  its  Greek  nsme,  and  again  at  Tlrynthttt. 
The  mittake  between  the  Itlandt  of  Sphteria  and  Calaura 
hat  been  noticed  in  page  196.  The  Pontlnut,  which 
D*AnTl]le  repretentt  at  a  river,  and  theBratinut,  are 
equally  10  placed  tat  hit  map.  There  wat  a  place  called 
Creopolis,  tomewhere  toward  Cynouria ;  but  Itt  iltuation 
it  not  eacUy  fixed.  The  portt  called  Bucephalium  and 
Plrseut  teem  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  little  bayt 
in  the  country  between  Corinth  and  Bpidaurut.  The 
town  called  Athente,  in  Cynouria,  by  Pantanlat,  It  called 
Anthena  by  7%mc^Mdea,  book  5. 41. 

*'  In  general,  the  map  of  D'Anville  will  be  found  more 
accurate  than  those  wUch  have  been  publithed  tinoe  hit 
time}  indeed,  the  mittaketof  that  geographer  are  in 
general  tw^  at  could  not  lie  avoided  without  vltiting  the 
country.    Two  errors  of  D'AnvUle  may  be  mentioned, 
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Lord  Brmov  raw,  aid  ( 
addfcand  tbcar  LordiliipB  as  iaUofws :  — 

My  L«d%^T1w  nbfcci 
your  LordihipB  fer  the  int 
to  tiw  Hook,  is  by  no  neaoB  nev  tD  the  country. 
I  bclicw  H  had  umupitd  the  serious  thoughts 
of  an  descriptions  of  peiaons.  long  before  its 
to  the  notice  of  that  Icgidaturc^ 
alone  could  be  of  real  acrriee. 
As  a  person  in  aone  degree  connected  with  the 
snilerfav  county,  though  a  stnngcr  not  only  to 
this  House  in  general,  but  to  almost  every  indi- 
vidual whose  attention  I  pieaume  to  soUot,  I 
must  datm  some  portion  of  your  Loidriup^  in* 
dnigcnce,  whilst  1  ofir  a  few  ubscnations  on  a 
question  in  which  I  imiftis  myself  deeply  inln- 


To  enter  into  any  dctafl  of  the  riots  would  be 
superfluous :  the  House  is  already  aware  that 
every  outrage  short  of  actual  bloodshed  has 
been  perpetrated,  and  that  the  proprietors  of 


i 


1  [Lord  B]rnm*t  fmniedUte  ImpreMioos  wldi  respect 
to  the  iiiocett  of  hit  int  apeccfa  tn  parHament  Buy  to 
collected  from  Che  foUowfng  psMage  In  a  letter  to  Us 
friend  Hodgflon :— **  Lords  HcAlsnd  and  GrenvlUe,  par* 
ticularly  the  latter,  paid  me  soom  high  eompHments  In 
the  coarse  of  their  speeches.  1  liave  had  many  marrelloas 
cnlogles  repeated  to  me  sfaice,  hi  person  and  by  posy, 
from  divers  persons  arts^rtrrM— yea,  mimiHerUai  as 
woU  as  oppoettionlsU;  of  them  I  shaU  only  aaeotion  Sir 
FrancU  Bordett.    He  says  it  is  the  best  speech  by  a  iMid 
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by  no  meani  idle 
notorious  dcfinquents  had  twf*i  detected,'^] 

the  cspifal  crime  of  poverty ; 
ncferiously  guilty  of  Iswihily  begetling 
children^  whoa,  thanks  to  tbetinsesl  they 
unable  to  "«*"»»*«*^     CnwsidfisWi    i^juiy  has 
been  done  to  the  propnctors  of  the  improved 

advantage,  inasinmh  as  they  supeiseded  the 


left  in  consequence  to  starve.  By  the 
adoption  of  one  ipecier  of  fiame  in  pnrticulsr, 
one  man  performed  the  worh  of  many,  and  the 
superfluous  labourcts  were  thrown  out  of  en^ 
ploymcnt.  Tet  it  is  to  be  ohserrad,  that  the 
work  thus  executed  was  inferior  in  qnslity ;  not 
marketable  at  hcHne^  and  merely  hurried  over 
with  a  view  to  exportation.  It  was  called,  in 
the  cant  of  the  trade,  by  the  name  of  •«  Spider, 
work.*  The  rqeeted  wovhmen,  in  the  blindnen 
of  their  %notance,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  these 
improvemento  in  arts  so  beneficial  to  mankind, 
conceived  themselves  to  be  sarriiced  to  inqirove> 
mcnts  in  mechanism.     In  the  fooltshnces  of 


siaoe  the  Lord  knows  when.    Lord  H.  teOa 
beat  them  alllf  1  peraerere ;  and  Loid  G. 
the  oonanuctioa  of  some  of  my  peiiods 
Bmrke*»!f    And  to  much  for  vanity.     I 
violent  sentences  with  a  sect  of  modest 
almaed  every  thing  and  everybody,  aad  pnt 
Chancellor**  (Eldoo) ««  rery  moch  out  of 
to  my  delivery,  loud  and  fluent  enoogh,  pertuffn 
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their  hearts  they  imagined  that  the  maintenance 
and  well-doing  of  the  industrious  poor  were 
objects  of  greater  consequence  than  the  enrich- 
ment  c€  a  few  indiidduals  by  any  improvement, 
in  the  implements  of  trade,  which  threw  the 
workmen  out  of  employment,  and  rendered  the 
labourer  unworthy  cMf  his  hire.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  although  the  adoption  of  the 
enlarged  machinery  in  that  state  of  our  com- 
merce which  the  country  once  boasted  might 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  master  without  being 
detrimental  to  the  servant ;  yet,  in  the  present 
atuation  of  our  manufiwtures,  rotting  in  ware- 
houses, without  a  prospect  of  exportation,  with 
the  demand  for  work  and  workmen  equally  di- 
minished, frames  of  this  description  tend  ma- 
terially to  aggravate  the  distress  and  discontent 
of  the  disappointed  sufferers.  But  the  real 
cause  of  these  distresses  and  consequent  dis- 
turbances lies  deeper.  When  we  are  told  that 
these  men  are  leagued  together  not  only  for  the 
destruction  of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their 
very  means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  bitter  policy,  the  destructive  warfiire  of 
the  last  eighteen  years,  which  has  destroyed 
their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all  men's  comfort  ? 
That  policy,  which,  originating  with  «  great 
statesmen  now  no  more,*'  has  survived  the  dead 
to  become  a  curse  on  the  living,  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  and  generation  I  These  men  never 
destroyed  their  looms  till  they  were  become 
useless,  worse  than  useless ;  till  they  were  become 
actual  impediments  to  tb^r  exertions  in  ob- 
taining their  daily  bread.  Can  you,  then, 
wonder  that  in  times  like  these,  when  bank- 
ruptcy, convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  felony 
are  found  in  a  station  not  far  beneath  that  of 
your  Lordshipsy  the  lowest,  though  once  most 
useful  portion  of  the  people,  should  forget  their 
duty  in  their  distresses,  and  become  only  less 
guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives  ?  But 
while  the  exalted  offender  can  find  means  to 
ba£Be  the  law,  new  capital  punishments  must 
be  devised,  new  snares  of  death  must  be  spread 
for  the  wretched  mechanic,  who  is  fimiished  into 
guilt.  These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but 
the  spade  was  in  other  bands :  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  but  there  was  none  to  relieve 
them :  their  own  means  of  subsistence  were  cut 
o^  all  other  employments  pre-occupied ;  and 
their  excesses,  however  to  be  deplored  and  con- 
demned, can  hardly  be  subject  df  surprise. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  frames  connive  at  their 
destruction ;  if  this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it 
were  necessary  that  such  material  accessories  to 
the  crime  should  be  principals  in  the  punish- 
ment But  I  did  hope^  that  any  measure  pro- 
posed by  his  Msjesty's  govennent  for  your 
Lordships*  decision,  would  have  had  conciliation 
for  its  basb ;  or,  if  that  were  hopeless,  that  some 
previous  inquiry,  some  deliberation,  would  have 
been  deemed  requisite ;  not  that  we  should  have 
been  called  at  onoe,  without  exaoiination  and 
without  causes  to  pass  sentences  by  wholesale^ 


and  sign  death-warrants  blindfold.      But,  ad- 
mitting that  these  men  had  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  that  the  grievances  of  them  and  their 
employers  were  alike  groundless ;  that  they  de- 
served the  worst ;  what  ineflioiency,  what  imbe- 
cility has  been  evinced  in  the  method  chosen  to 
reduce  them!     Why  were  the  military  called 
out  to  be  made  a  mockery  of,  if  they  were  to  be 
called  out  at  all?    As  fiir  as  the  difference  of 
seasons  would  permit,  they  have  merely  paro- 
died the  summer  campaign  o£  Major  Sturgeon  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  proceedings,  civil  and 
military,  seemed  on  the  model  of  those  of  the 
mayor    and    corporation   of  Garratt.  —  Such 
marchings  and  countermarchings ! — firom  Not- 
tingham to  Bullwell,  from  Bullwell  to  Banford, 
from  Banford  to  Mansfield !  And  when  at  length 
the  detachments  arrived  at  their  destination,  in 
all  **  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war,"  they  came  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done,  and  ascertain  the 
escape  of  the  perpetrators,  to  collect  the  **  apolia 
cpima  '*  in  the  fragments  of  broken  frames,  and 
return  to  their  quarters  amidst  the  derision  of 
old  women,  and  the  hootings  of  children.  Now, 
though,  in  a  free  country,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  our  military  should   never  be  too  formi- 
dable, at  least  to  ourselves,  I  cannot  see  the  po- 
licy of  placing  them  in  situations  where  they 
can  only  be  made  ridiculous^     As  the  sword  is 
the  worst  argument  that  can  be  used,  so  should 
it  be  the  last.     In  this  instance  it  has  been  the 
first ;  but  providentially  as  yet  only  in  the  scab- 
iMurd.     The  present  measure  will,  indeed,  pluck 
it  firom  the  sheath;  yet  had  proper  meetings 
been  held  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  riots^  had 
the  grievances  of  these  men  and  their  masters 
(for  they  also  had  their  grievances)  been  fiiirly 
weighed  and  justly  examined,  I  do  think  that 
means  might  have  been  devised  to  restore  these 
workmen  to  their  avocations,  and  tranquillity  to 
the  county.     At  present  the  county  suffers  from 
the  double  infliction  of  an  idle  military  and  a 
starving  population.     In  what  state  of  i^pathy 
have  we  been  plunged  so  long,  that  now  for  the 
first  time  the  House  has  been  officially  apprised 
of  these  disturbances?     All  this  has  been  trans- 
acting within  ISO  miles  of  London ;  and  yet  we, 
*'  good  easy  men,  have  deemed  full  sure  our 
greatness  was  a  ripming,*'  and  have  sat  down  to 
enjoy  our  foreign  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  do- 
mestic calamity.     But  all  the  cities  you  have 
taken,  all  the  armies  which  have  retreated  be- 
fore your  leaders,  are  but  paltry  subjects  of 
self-congratulation,  if  your  land  divides  against 
itself,  and  your  dragoons  and  your  executioners 
must  be  let  loose  against  your  fellow- citizens. — 
You  call  these  men  a  mob,  desperate,  dangerous, 
and  ignorant ;  and  seem  to  think  that  the  only 
way  to  quiet  the  *'  JBeUua  multarum  eapitum**  is 
to  lop  off  a  few  of  its  superfluous  heads.     But 
even  a  mob  may  be  better  reduced  to  reason  by 
a  mixture  of  conciliation  and  firmness,  than  by 
additional  irrritation  and  redoubled  penalties. 
Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations  to  a  mob?     It 
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Ami  vImK  mv  jobt  raoMaicfl  ?  Allcf 

intfivify,  at  kogth  eoows  forth  the  grand 
tha  DCfar-iulittg  noitnnD  e€  all  itate 
fhmi  the  dajrt  of  Draeo  to  the  pre- 
AHer  fcriing  the  puhe  and  rfiakiiig 
the  head  over  the  patieat,  prtaenbing  the  inua] 
eoane  of  warm  water  and  bleednig, — the  warm 
water  of  your  mawkish  poliee^  aawi  the  lanoete 
of  yoor  mUitatji  three  oontidifawM  mint  tennis 
nate  in  death,  the  enre  eontommatiao  of  the 
prareriptiona  of  all  political  Sangiadoi.  Setting 
anide  the  palpable  Injoitiee  and  the  eertatn  tn- 
edleienejr  of  the  bill,  are  there  not  capital  pis- 
nidimcnts  naffident  in  jour  ttattitet  ?  It  there 
not  Uood  enough  upon  yoor  penal  code,  that 
more  must  be  poured  Ibrth  to  aseend  to  Heaven 
and  teitiiy  against  jou  ?  How  will  von  earry 
the  bill  into  eflbet  ?  €>an  you  eommit  a  whole 
oounty  to  their  own  prisons?  Will  you  ereet  a 
gibbet  in  ercry  field,  and  hang  up  men  like 
scarecrows?  or  will  you  pnxieed  (at  you  must 
to  bring  this  measure  into  eflfect)  by  decimation? 
place  the  oounty  under  martial  law?  depopulate 
and  lay  waste  all  around  you?  and  restore 

1  CI^ovA  Bynm*i  diiplsy.  oa  this  ooosilon,  Menu  to 
hare  been  Icm  proialitaig  than  his  flrtt  flMty.  Hit  de- 
Ifrery  wm  thought  moothtaif  »d  theetrksl,  being  In- 
fected, I  take  for  granted  (baring  nerer  heard  him  tpeak 


to 
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mqoiry, 

edd  injostiee  to  irritatioii,  and 

glceta    A  ne  nraoicfs  of  sodi  a  duI  asnet  be 

inherit  the  honours  of  that  Athcninn  kw. 
rhose  edicts  weieaaid  to  be  wiitien  not  in 
ink  but  in  Uood.  But  suppose  it 
pose  one  of  these  men,  as  I  hate 
meegre  with  Ikminc^  snliea  with 
of  a  life  which  your  Lordships  are  peihapa 
to  ndne  at  something  lees  dian  the  priee  ef  a 
Moeking'frsme;  —  suppose  this  man  ■uimMwlid 
by  the  children  fcr  whom  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure bread  at  the  haaard  of  his  custcnee^  ahout 
to  be  torn  forever  fromafiunily  which  hehttdy 
supported  in  peaoeAil  industry,  and  which  It  is 
not  his  fouH  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support; 
-—suppose  this  man,  and  there  are  ten  thousand 
sneh  flnom  whom  you  may  select  your  Tiedmi^ 
dragged  into  court,  to  be  tried  for  this  new  of- 
fonee,  by  this  new  law ;  still,  there  are  two  thiiigs 
wanting  to  eonyict  and  condemn  him ;  and  these 
are,  in  my  opinion,  ~-  twdve  botchers  for  a  jury, 
and  a  Jeflbries  for  a  Judge  1 

DiBATs  ow  THX  XAaL  OP  novonGHKoaB*s  Monotf 

roa   ▲    COMMITTKB    OW    THS    BOICAM  GATHOUC 
CLAIMS,  ATBIL  21.  181S.  ^ 

Lord  BraoN  roM  and  said :  — 

Mr  Lords,  —  The  question  before  the  House 
has  been  so  fivquently,  folly,  and  ably  dtseuased, 

tB  pBrllBSMnt.)  with  the  taaie  diantfaig  taae  that  At- 
flgnred  his  reeltatlea  of  poetry,  ->  a  tone  coBtracted  at 
moet  or  the  pobUe  schools,  bat  OMire  peitkalariy,  perw 
haps,  at  Harrow,  and  encroaehlag  jott  enough  oa  the 
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and  never  perhaiM  more  ably  than  on  this  night 
that  it  would  be  diffiouit  to  adduce  new  argu- 
ments finr  or  against  it.  But  with  each  discos- 
sion  diffioultaea  have  been  removed,  objections 
have  been  canvassed  and  refiited*  and  some  of 
the  fanner  opponents  of  Cathdie  emancipation 
have  at  length  conceded  to  the  expediency  of 
relieving  the  petitioners.  In  conceding  thus 
nuich,  however,  a  new  objection  is  started ;  it  is 
not  the  time*  say  they,  or  it  is  an  improper  time, 
or  there  is  time  enough  yet.  In  some  degree  I 
concur  with  those  who  say  it  is  not  the  time 
exactly ;  that  time  is  past  ;  better  had  it  been 
for  the  country  that  tlie  Catholics  possesMd  at 
this  moment  their  proportion  of  our  privileges, 
that  their  nobles  held  their  due  weight  in  our 
councils,  than  that  we  should  be  asmmbled  to 
discuss  their  claims.  It  had  indeed  been  better  — 

"  NoQ  tempore  tail 
'*  Cogere  coDcUlam  com  muros  obtldet  hostli.*' 

The  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.  It 
is  too  late  to  cavil  on  doctrinal  points,  when  we 
must  unite  in  delenoe  of  things  more  important 
than  the  mere  ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is 
indeed  singular,  that  we  are  called  together  to 
deliberate,  not  on  the  God  we  adore,  for  in  that 
we  are  agreed;  not  about  the  king  we  obey,  for 
to  him  we  are  loyal ;  but  how  far  a  difference 
in  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  how  &r  believing 
not  too  little,  but  too  much  (tlie  worst  that  can 
be  imputed  to  the  Catholics),  how  £»  too  much 
devotion  to  their  God  may  incapacitate  our  feU 
low-subjects  from  efiectuiUly  serving  their  king. 

Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doon, 
of  church  and  state;  and  although  those  vene- 
rable words  have  been  too  often  prostituted  to  the 
most  despicable  of  party  purposes,  we  cannot 
hear  them  too  often:  all,  I  presume^  are  the 
advocates  of  church  and  state,  —  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain ;  but  not 
a  state  of  exclusion  and  despotism;  not  an  into- 
lerant churdi;  not  a  church  militant,  which  ren- 
ders itself  liable  to  the  very  ofatjection  urged 
•g«iw<^  the  Romish  communion,  and  in  a  greater 
degress  for  the  Catholic  merely  withholds  its 
spiritual  benediction  (and  even  that  is  doubtful), 
but  our  church,  or  rather  our  churdimen,  not 
only  refuse  to  the  Catholic  their  spiritual  grace, 
but  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever.  It  was 
an  observation  of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough, 
made  within  these  walls,  or  within  the  widls 
where  the  Lords  then  assembled,  that  he  was 
for  a  *'  parliamentary  king  and  a  parliamentary 
constitution,  but  not  a  parliamentary  God  and  a 
parliamentary  religion.'*  The  interval  of  a  cen- 
tury has  not  weakened  the  force  of  the  remark. 
It  is  indeed  time  that  we  should  leave  off  these 
petty  cavils  on  frivolous  points*  these  Lilliputian 
sophistries^  whether  our  **  eggs  are  best  broken 
at  the  broad  or  narrow  end." 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  whoaawrt  that  theCathou 
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lies  have  too  much  already,  and  those  who  allege 
that  the  lower  orders,  at  least,  have  nothing 
more  to  require.  We  are  told  by  the  former,  that 
the  Catholics  never  will  be  contented :  by  the 
latter,  that  they  are  already  too  happy.  The  last 
paradox  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  present  as 
by  all  past  petitions :  it  might  as  well  be  said, 
that  the  negroes  did  not  desire  to  be  emancipated; 
but  this  is  an  unfortunate  comparison,  for  you 
have  already  delivered  them  out  of  the  Imusc 
of  bondage  without  any  petition  on  their  part, 
but  many  from  their  tasb-masters  to  a  contrary 
eflbct ;  and  for  myself,  when  I  consider  this*  I 
pity  the  Catholic  peasantry  for  not  having  the 
good  fortune  to  be  bom  black.  But  the  Catho- 
lics are  contented,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  as  we 
are  told ;  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  touch  on 
a  few  of  those  circumstances  which  so  marvel- 
lously contribute  to  their  exceeding  content- 
ment. They  are  not  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  the  regular  army ;  the 
Catholic  soldier  cannot  absent  himself  from  the 
service  of  the  Protestant  clergyman;  and  unless 
he  is  quartered  in  Ireland,  or  in  Spain,  where 
can  he  find  digiUe  opportunities  of  attending 
his  own?  The  permission  of  Catholic  chaplains 
to  the  Irish  militia  r^ments  vras  conceded  as 
fiivour,  and  not  till  after  years  of  re- 


monstrance, although  an  act,  passed  in  1799, 
established  it  as  a  right.  But  are  the  Catholica 
property  protected  in  Ireland?  Can  the  church 
purchase  a  rood  of  land  whereon  to  erect  a 
chapel  ?  No  I  all  the  places  of  worship  are  buik 
on  leasee  of  trust  or  sufferance  from  the  laity, 
easily  broken,  and  often  betrayed.  The  moment 
any  irregular  wish,  any  casual  caprice  of  the 
benevolent  landlord  meets  with  <^podtion,  the 
doors  are  barred  against  the  congregation.  This 
has  happened  continually,  but  in  no  instance  more 
glaringly  than  at  the  town  of  Newton- Barry, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  Catholics  en- 
Joying  no  regular  chapd,  as  a 'temporary  expe- 
dient hired  two  bams ;  which,  being  thrown  into 
one,  served  for  public  worship.  At  this  time, 
there  was  quartered  opposite  to  the  spot  an  offi- 
cer whose  mind  appearg  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
bued with  those  prejudices  which  the  Protestant 
petitions  now  on  the  table  prove  to  have  been 
fortunately  eradicated  fiv>m  the  more  rational 
portion  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  Catholics 
were  assen^led  on  the  Sabbath  as  usual,  in  peace 
and  good-wDl  towards  men,  for  the  worship  of 
their  God  and  yours,  they  found  the  chapel  door 
dosed,  and  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately retire  (and  they  were  told  this  by  a 
yeonum  officer  and  a  magistrate),  the  riot  act 
should  be  read,  and  the  assembly  dispersed  at 
the  point  of  the  beyonet  1  This  wss  complained 
of  to  the  middle-man  of  government,  the  secre- 
tary at  the  Castle  in  1806,  and  the  answer  was 
(in  lieu  of  redress),  that  he  would  cause  a  letter 
to  be  written  to  the  colonel,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  recurrence  of  similar  disturbances. 
Upon  this  fact  no  very  great  stress  need  be 
laid )  but  it  tends  to  prove  that  while  the  Ca- 
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to  purehflM  land 
for  toi  diapab  to  itand  npoo,  tiM  \mw  lor  km 
pnuetiion  an  of  no  svail.  In  tho  moan  tioac, 
tiM  Oitholiai  mn  at  the  mercy  €ii  every  -  pMag 
pettv  oflleert**  who  nay  eliooaa  to  play  hk  **  fiw- 
taalM  tricka  before  hicb  beaveo,**  to  ineult  hie 
God,  aad  ffijure  bk  iMov.iCi«atuvee. 

Kvery  aehoolboy,  any  Ibotbov  (eueh  have 
held  eomraiailoae  io  oor  aerriee),  any  feotboy 
who  ean  eiehaofe  hk  thoulder-knot  Ibr  aa 
epauUttOt  may  perlbtiu  all  thk  and  more  a^alnat 
the  Catholte  by  virtue  of  that  very  authority 
delegated  to  biro  by  hk  aovereign  far  the  ei- 
preM  pttrpoae  of  ludbndiDg  hk  fellow-eubjeeta 
to  the  laet  drop  of  hk  blood,  without  diaerimi- 
natioD  or  dlitinetion  between  CatboUe  and  Pio- 
teMant 

Have  the  Irith  Cathotka  the  lUll  benefit  of 
trial  by  jury  ?  They  have  not  {  they  never  ean 
bave  until  thev  are  permitted  to  ahare  the  pri- 
vilege of  ierving  aa  ah^riA  and  under-thertflk 
Of  thl«  a  ■trifcing  eiaraple  oeourred  at  the  but 
Ennitklllen  aMisea.  A  yeoman  was  arraigned 
Ibr  the  murder  of  a  Catholie  named  Maovoumagh: 
three  reepeotable«  unoontradioted  witneema,  de- 
poeed  that  they  mw  the  priaoner  load*  take  aim, 
fire  at*  and  kill  the  lald  Macvoumagh.  Thk 
waa  properly  eommenled  on  by  the  Judge;  but, 
to  the  aetonkhment  of  the  bar,  and  indignation 
of  the  oourt,  the  Proteatant  Jury  acquitted  the 
aeoueed.  So  glaring  waa  the  partiality,  that 
Mr.  Juatke  Oabome  fidt  it  hk  duty  to  bind  over 
the  aeouittad,  but  not  abeolved  aaaaiain,  in  large 
reeogniaancee }  thua  fiir  a  time  takli^  away  hk 
licenoe  to  kill  Catholioa. 

Are  the  very  kwa  paaaed  In  their  Ikvour  ob- 
aorved?  They  are  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial 
aa  in  aerioua  eaaee.  By  a  kle  aet,  Catholie 
ehaplaina  are  permitted  in  gnoki  but  in  Ferma- 
nagh oounty  the  grand  Jury  ktely  peraialed  la 
preaenting  a  auB|Mnded  elergyman  Ibr  the  ofilee, 
thereby  evading  the  atatute^  notwithatanding 
the  moat  preaiing  remonatraaofa  of  a  meet  re* 
epeotable  magiatrale  named  Fletcher  to  the 
eontiwy.  Suoh  k  Uw,  aueh  k  Juatki^  for  the 
happy,  Urea,  contented  OathoKe  I 

It  haa  l»e«n  aaked.  in  another  pkoe^  Why  do 
not  the  rich  Oatholica  endow  foundatkwa  for 
the  education  of  the  nrieethood?  Why  do  you 
not  permit  them  to  do  aof  Why  are  ail  aueh 
bei^uceli  aut^Jeet  to  the  intetforenceb  the  veiatioui^ 
arbitrary,  pecuktii^  inteiforenee  of  the  Orai^ 
Bommiaaionera  for  charitable  donatioM? 

Aa  to  Mavnooth  oolj^ge,  in  no  Inatanea^  ex- 
eept  at  the  time  of  ila  fowadation,  when  a  noUe 
Lord  (Camden),  at  the  hcMl  of  the  liiah  ad- 
miniatialion,  did  appeer  to  iatero 
its  advaneemeat,  aad  durii^  the 
of  a  noble  Duke  (Bedford),  who,  like  hk  aa. 
has  ever  been  the  Inead  of  fteadom  aad 

90  for  adopted  the 
aeUkh  polky  of  the  day  as  to  enSade  the  C^tha- 
ilea  from  the  number  of  hk  follow 


that  Ui 
thea^  while 
pioeunag 
then  they 

flattered,  and  givca  to 
Uaioo  would  do 
H  was  paaaed,  they 
tempt  into 
la  the 
college,  efory  thing  k  done  to 
plex —every  thing  k  done  to 
tmprceaion  of  gratitude  from  theCatliolBe 
the  very  hay  made  upon  the 
tallow  of  the  beef  and  mutton 
paid  for  aad  aoeouated  vpoa  oath.  It 
thk  economy  in  miniatuie  caaaot  aiiflii  iianlj  he 
oommendedy  perticiilarly  at  a  time  wfacai  only 
the  insect  defoulteis  of  the  Trcaeuryy  jour  Hams 
and  your  Chinnerya,  when  only  thoae  ■■gilded 
bugs"  can  cecape  the  micioeeopie  eye  of 
tcra.  But  wken  you  oome  foraaid, 
after  aeaaion,  aa  your  paltry  ptttanoe  k 
flrom  you  with  wrangling  mid  rdoctaaee^  to 
boast  of  your  liberality,  well  migfat  the  Gatho- 
lie  exclaim,  in  the  wonk  of  Prior :  -^ 

**  To  John  I  owe  Mmie  obltgatioo. 
But  John  onluGkiljr  thinks  fit 
Topubllah  h  to  all  the  nattoo, 
80  John  and  1  ara 
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Some  peraons  have  compared  tiie  CathoJicf 
to  the  begnr  in  Oil  Bias:  who  made  them 
beggara  ?  Who  are  enriched  with  the  spoik  of 
their  anceatora?  And  cannot  you  rdieve  the 
beggar  when  your  fiuhers  bave  made  him  such? 
If  you  are  dispoaed  to  relieve  him  at  all,  caaaot 
you  do  it  without  flinging  your  forthings  in  hk 
mce?  Aa  a  contrast,  however,  to  thk  beggariy 
benevolence,  let  ua  lodk  at  the  Protestant  Char> 
ter  Schook;  to  them  you  have  lately  granted 
41,000t :  thus  are  they  supported,  aad  how  are 
they  raeruited?  Mooteequieu  obeerfcs  on  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  model  aaay  be 
found  in  Tasatna,  where  the  histoiian  daaciibfs 
the  policy  of  the  Germana^  and  adda,  «*  Thk 
beautifiil  system  waa  takea  from  die  woods ;" 
so  10  ipeakmg  of  the  charter  aehook,  it  may  be 
ofaeHTsd,  tint  thk  baautifiil  svsfeem  was  taken 
Iran  the  gipsies.     Theee  eehook  are  raouitcd 

time  of  their  enrohaeat  wader  Amunth,  aad 
the  gipaka  of  the  peesent  dky,  with  stoka 
ehll£ea,  widi  ehildrea  decoyed 

aad  powerlbl 

ysnfteeto 

of  a  Ifr.  Qivlkf 
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on  these  his  rdations;  his  request  was  refused, 
and  not  till  after  five  years'  struggle^  and  the 
interference  of  very  high  authority,  oould  this 
U-uboUc  gentleman  obtain  back  his  nearest  of 
kindred  from  a  charity  charter  sohooL  In  this 
maimer  are  proselytes  obtained,  and  mingled 
with  the  oApring  of  such  Protestants  as  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  institution.  And  how 
are  they  taught  ?  A  catechism  is  put  into  their 
bands,  coDsistiiig  of,  I  believe,  forty-five  pages, 
in  which  are  three  questions  relative  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  $  one  of  these  queries  is,  '*  Where 
was  the  Protestant  religion  before  Luther?" 
Answer,  *<In  the  GospeL**  The  remaining 
forty-four  pages  and  a  half  regard  the  damnable 
idolatry  of  Papists  1 

Allow  me  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters,  is  this  training  up  a  child  in  the  way 
which  he  should  go?  Is  this  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  before  the  time  of  Luther?  that  religion 
which  preaches  **  Peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to 
God?*'  Is  it  bringing  up  infimts  to  be  men  or 
devils?  Better  would  it  be  to  send  them  any 
where  than  teach  them  such  doctrines;  better 
send  them  to  those  islands  in  the  South  Seas, 
where  they  might  more  humanely  learn  to  be- 
come cannibals;  it  would  be  less  di^^usting 
that  they  were  brought  up  to  devour  the  dead, 
than  persecute  the  living.  Schools  do  you  call 
them?  call  them  rather  dunghills,  where  the 
viper  of  intolerance  deposits  her  young,  that 
when  their  teeth  are  cut  and  thdr  poison  is 
mature,  they  may  issue  forth,  filthy  and  venom- 
ous, to  sting  the  Catholic  But  are  these  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 
churchmen?  No,  the  most  enlighted  church- 
men are  of  a  different  opinion.  What  says 
Faley  ?  **1  perceive  no  reason  why  men  of 
difierent  religious  persuasions  should  not  sit 
upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same 
council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as 
men  of  various  religious  opinions  upon  any 
controverted  topic  of  natural  history,  philosophy, 
or  ethics."  It  may  be  answered,  that  Paley 
was  not  strictly  orthodox ;  I  know  nothing  of 
his  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  that  he  was 
an  ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature, 
to  Christianity  ? 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grievance  of  tithes, 
so  severely  felt  by  the  peasantry;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  tiiat  there  is  an  addition  to 
the  burden,  a  per-centage  to  the  gatherer,  whose 
interest  it  thus  becomes  to  rate  tiiem  as  highly 
as  possible^  and  we  know  that  in  many  large 
lirings  in  Ireland  the  only  resident  Protestants 
are  the  tithe  proctor  and  his  &mily. 
M^mong/^  many  causes  of  irritation,  too  no- 
^^Rs  for  recapitulation,  there  is  one  in  the 
militia  not  to  be  passed  over,  —  I  mean  the  ex- 
istence of  Orange  lodges  amongst  the  privates. 
Can  the  officers  deny  this?  And  if  such  lodges 
do  exist,  do  they,  can  they  tend  to  promote 
harmony  amongst  the  men,  who  are  thus  indi- 
vidually separated  in  society,  although  mingled 
in  the  ranks?    And  is  this  general  system  of 


(if 


persecution  to  be  permitted;  or  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  with  such  a  system  the  Catholics 
can  or  ought  to  be  contented  ?  If  they  are, 
they  belie  human  nature  ;  they  are  then,  indeed, 
unworthy  to  be  any  thing  but  the  slaves  you 
have  made  them.  The  fiMsts  stated  are  from 
most  respectable  authority,  or  I  should  not  have 
dared  in  this  place,  or  any  place,  to  hazard  this 
avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there  are  plenty  as 
willing,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  unable^  to  dis- 
prove them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  I  never 
was  in  Ireland,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it 
is  as  easy  to  know  something  of  Ireland,  with- 
out having  been  there,  as  it  appears  with  some 
to  have  been  born,  bred,  and  cherished  there^ 
and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  its  best  interests. 

But  there  are  who  assert  that  the  Catholics 
have  already  been  too  much  indulged.  See 
(cry  they)  what  has  been  done :  we  have  given 
them  one  entire  college;  we  allow  them  food 
and  raiment,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  elements, 
and  leave  to  fight  for  us  as  long  as  they  have 
limbs  and  lives  to  ofifer;  and  yet  they  are  never 
to  be  satisfied !  —  Generous  and  just  dedaimers  1 
To  this,  and  to  this  only,  amount  the  whole  of 
your  arguments,  when  stript  of  their  sophistry. 
Those  personages  remind  me  of  a  story  of  a 
certain  drummer,  who^  being  called  upon  in 
the  course  of  duty  to  administer  punisliment  to 
a  friend  tied  to  the  halberts,  was  requested 
to  flog  high,  he  did  •—  to  flog  low,  he  did  •—  to 
flog  in  the  middle,  he  did,  —  high,  low,  down 
the  middle,  and  up  again,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the 
patient  continued  his  complaints  with  the  most 
provoking  pertinacity,  until  the  drummer,  ex- 
hausted and  angry,  flung  down  his  scourge, 
claiming,  *<The  devil  bum  you,  there's  no 
pleasing  you,  flog  where  one  will  !**  Thus  it  ia, 
you  have  flogged  the  Catholic  high,  low,  here^ 
there^  and  every  where,  and  then  you  wonder 
he  is  not  pleased.  It  is  true  that  time^  experi- 
ence, and  that  weariness  which  attends  even  the 
exercise  of  barbarity,  have  taught  you  to  flog  a 
little  more  gently ;  but  still  you  continue  to  lay 
on  the  lash,  and  will  so  continue^  till  perhaps 
the  rod  may  be  wrested  from  your  hands,  and 
applied  to  the  backs  of  yourselves  and  your 
posterity. 

It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a  former  debate, 
(I  forget  by  whom,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to 
remember,)  if  the  Catholics  are  emancipated* 
why  not  the  Jews?  If  this  sentiment  was 
dictated  by  compassion  fiir  the  Jews,  it  might 
deserve  attention,  but  as  a  sneer  against  the 
Catholic,  what  is  it  but  the  language  of  Shylock 
transferred  from  his  daughter's  marriage  to 
Cathi^c  emancipation— 

**  Would  any  of  the  tribe  of  Barabbas 
Should  have  It  rather  than  a  Chrlsdan.*' 

I  presume  a  Catholic  u  a  Christian,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be 
called  in  question  for  his  preference  of  the 
Jews. 

It  is  a  remark  often  quoted  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
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(whom  I  take  to  be  elmott  m  good  eathority  m 
the  gentle  Apoetle  of  intolerance,  Dr.  Duigenan,) 
that  he  who  could  entertain  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  to  the  church  in  these  times, 
would  have  **  eried  fire  in  the  deluge.*'  This  is 
more  than  a  metaj^or ;  ibr  a  remnant  of  these 
antediluvians  appear  actually  to  have  come  down 
to  us,  with  Hre  in  cheir  mouths  and  water  in  their 
brains,  to  disturb  and  perplex  mankind  with  thdr 
whimsica]  outcries.  And  as  it  is  an  infldUUe 
symptom  of  that  distressing  malady  with  which 
I  conceive  them  to  be  aAicted  (so  any  dootor 
will  inlbrm  your  Lordships),  for  the  unhappy 
invalids  to  perceive  a  flame  perpetually  flashing 
before  their  eyes»  particularly  when  their  eyes 
are  shut  (as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  I 
allude  have  long  been),  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vince these  poor  creatures  that  the  flre  against 
which  they  are  perpetually  warning  us  and 
themselves  is  nothing  but  an  i^t«/h<ti««  of  their 
own  drivelling  imaginations.  What  rhubarb, 
senna,  or  '*  wlwt  purgative  drug  can  soour  that 
fiuiey  thence  ?  ** —  It  is  impossablei  they  are  given 
<n9r,  —  thein  is  the  true 

**  Cspot  laumsblle  trlbos  ADtlcyris.'* 

These  are  your  Protestants.  Like  Bayle,  who 
protested  aoainst  all  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  they 
protest  against  Catholic  petitions,  Protestant  pe- 
titions, aU  redress,  all  that  reason,  humanity,  po- 
licy, justice,  and  common  sense  can  urge  against 
the  delusions  of  their  absurd  delirium.  These  are 
the  persons  who  reverse  the  labie  of  the  mountain 
that  brought  forth  a  mouse }  they  are  the  mice  who 
conceive  Uiemselves  in  labour  with  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics :  suppose  the  Irish 
were  actually  contented  under  their  disabilities; 
suppose  them  capable  of  such  a  bull  as  not  to 
desire  deliverance,  ought  we  not  to  wish  it  for  our- 
selves ?  Have  we  nothing  to  gain  by  their  eman- 
cipation? What  resources  have  been  wasted? 
What  talenta  have  been  lost  by  the  sdlah  system 
of  exclusion?  You  already  know  the  value  of 
Irish  aid ;  at  this  moment  the  defonce  of  Eng- 
land is  intrusted  to  the  Irish  militia;  at  this 
moment,  while  the  starving  people  axe  rising  in 
the  fierceness  of  despair,  the  Irish  are  fiuth- 
ful  to  their  trust.  But  till  equal  energy  is 
imparted  throughout  by  the  extension  of  free- 
dom, you  cannot  cigoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
strength  which  you  are  glad  to  intcrpoee between 
you  and  destructiooi  Ireland  has  done  much, 
but  will  do  more.  At  this  moment  the  only 
triumph  obtained  through  long  years  of  con- 
tinental disaster  has  been  achieved  by  an  Irish 
general  t  it  is  true  he  is  not  a  Catholic ;  had 
be  been  so»  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  his 
exertions  I  but  I  presume  no  one  will  assert  that 
his  religion  would  have  impaired  his  talenta  or 
dimini^ed  his  patriotism  ;  though,  in  that  case, 
be  must  have  conquered  in  the  ranks,  for  he 
never  could  have  commanded  an  army. 

But  be  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Catholics 
abroad;  his  noble  brother  has  this  night  ad- 
vocated their  cause,   with  an  eloquence  which 
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I  shall  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tri- 
bute of  my  panegyric;  whilst  a  third  of 
kindred,  as  unlike  as  unequal,  has  been 
bating  against  his  Catholic  brethren  in  Dub- 
lin, with  circular  letters,  edicts,  prodamations^ 
arrests,  and  dispersions  ;<— all  the  vexatimis 
implemettta  of  petty  warfare  that  could  be 
wielded  by  the  nereeoary  guerillas  of  govern- 
ment, dad  In  the  rusty  armour  of  their  ob- 
solete statutes.  Your  Lordships  wiU  doubtleas 
divide  new  honours  between  the  Saviour  of 
Portugsl,  and  the  Dispenser  of  Delegates.  It 
is  singular,  indeed,  to  6bserve  the  diflbrenee 
between  our  foreign  and  domestic  p<^ey;  if 
Catholic  Spain,  foithftil  Portugal,  or  the  no  less 
Catholic  and  fiuthfbl  king  of  the  one  Sicily,  (of 
which,  by  the  by,  you  have  lately  depri^ 
him,)  stand  in  need  ofsoeoour,  away  goes  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  an  ambassador  and  a  subady, 
sometimes  to  fight  pretty  hardly,  generally  to 
negotiate  very  badly,  and  always  to  pay  very 
deiurly  fiyr  our  Popish  allies.  But  let  four  mil- 
lions of  fiellow-snbjecto  pray  for  relief,  who  fight 
and  pay  and  labour  in  your  befaalC  they  must 
be  treated  as  aliens ;  and  ahhough  their  **fother^ 
house  has  many  mansions,"  there  is  no  resting- 
place  for  them.  Allow  me  to  ask,  are  you  not 
fighting  for  the  emancipation  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
who  certainly  is  a  ibol,  and,  consequently,  in  all 
probabilitv  a  bigot?  and  have  you  more  regard 
for  a  foreign  sovereign  than  your  own  fellow- 
subjects,  who  are  not  fix>ls,  for  they  know  your 
intereet  better  than  you  know  your  own ;  who  are 
not  bigots,  for  they  return  you  good  for  evil ;  but 
who  are  in  worse  durance  than  the  prison  of 
a  usurper,  inasmuch  as  the  fetters  of  the  mind 
are  more  galling  than  those  of  the  body  ? 

Upon  the  consequences  of  your  not  «M^f<M*ipg 
to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  I  shall  not  ex- 
patiate; you  know  them,  you  will  fieel  them, 
and  your  obildien's  children  when  you  are 
away.  Adieu  to  that  Union  so  called, 
a  noa  bteendot**  a  Union  fitmi  never  uniting, 
which  in  ito  first  operation  gave  a  death-blow  to 
the  'Independence  of  Ireland,  and  in  ita  last  may 
be  the  cause  of  her  eternal  separation  ftom  this 
country.  If  it  must  be  oalled  a  Union,  it  is  the 
union  of  the  shark  with  his  prey ;  the  spoiler 
8waU<yws  up  his  victim,  and  thus  they  become 
one  and  indivisible.  Thus  has  Great  Britain 
swallowed  up  the  parliament,  the  coastittttion* 
the  independence  «f  Ireland*  and  refuses  to 
disgorge  even  a  single  privilege^  although  for 
the  relief  of  her  swollen  and  dlatempersd  body 
politic 

And  now,  my  Lords,  before  I  sit  4own»  will 
his  M^esty*s  ministers  permit  me  to  say 
words,  not  on  their  merits,  fiv  that 
superfluous,  but  on  cbe  degree  of  i>etimation 
which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of  these  realms? 
The  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  has  been 
boasted  of  in  a  triumphant  t«me  on  a  late  occa- 
sion within  these  walls,  and  a  eomparieon  insti- 
tuted between  their  conduct  and  that  of  noble 
lords  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
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Wluit  portion  of  popularity  may  b*ve  fallen 
to  tiM  shara  of  my  noble  friends  (if  aueh  I  may 
preaume  to  eall  them),  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
ascertain ;  but  that  of  hb  Majesty's  ministers  it 
were  vain  to  deny.     It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little 
like  the  wind,  **  no  one  knows  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth;**  but  they  feel  it,  they  eigoy 
it,  they  boast  of  it.     Indeed,  modest  and  unoa- 
tentatious  as  they  are,  to  what  part  of  the  king, 
dom,  eren  the  most  remote,  can  they  flee  to 
aToid  the  triumph  which  pursues  them?      If 
they  plunge  into  the  midland  counties,  there 
will  they  be  greeted  by  the  manufiKsturera^  with 
qpuraed  petitions  in  their  hands,  and  those  hal- 
ten  round  their  necks  recently  voted  in  their 
behalf,  imploring  blessings  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously,  oontrived  to  re* 
move  them  ftom  their  miseries  in  this  to  a  better 
world.      If  they  journey  on  to  Scotland,  from 
Glasgow  to  Johnny  Oroat's,  every  where  will 
they  receive  similar  marks  of  approbation.     If 
they  take  a  trip  from  Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee, 
thOTe  will  they  rush  at  once  into  the  embraces  of 
four  Catholic  millions,  to  whom  their  vote  of  this 
night  is  about  to  endear  them  for  ever.     When 
they  return  to  the  metropolis,  if  they  can  pass 
under  Temple  Bar  without  unpleasant  sensations 
at  the  sight  of  the  greedy  niches  over  that  omi- 
nous gateway,  they  cannot  escape  the  aoolama* 
tions  of  the  Uvery,  and  the  more  tremulous,  but 
not  leas  sincere,  applause,  the  blessings,  **  not 
loud  but  deep,**  cMTbankrupt  merchants  and  doubt- 
ing stock- holders.     If  thcv  look  to  the  army, 
what  wreaths,  not  of  laurj,  but  of  nightshade, 
are  preparing  for  the  heroes  of  Walcheren  1    It 
is  true,  there  are  few  living  deponents  left  to 
testify  to  their  merits  on  that  occasion ;    but  a 
**  cloud  of  witnesses**  are  gone  above  from  that 
gallant   army  which  they   so   generously  and 
piously  despatched,  to  recruit  the  <*  noble  army  of 
martyrs.*' 
^    What  if  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career 
(in  which  they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as 
Caliguia'ft  army  did  on  a  similar  triumph,  the 
piototype  of  their  own,)  they  do  not  perceive  any 
of  thoie  memorials  which  a  gratefol  people  erect 
in  honour  of  their  benefactors ;  what  although 
not  even  a  sign-post  will  condescend  to  depose 
the  Saneen*s  head  in  fovour  of  the  likeness  of 
the  oooqueron  of  Walcheren,  they  will  not  want 
a  picture  who  can  always  have  a  caricature,  or 
regret  the  omiation  of  a  statue  who  will  so  often 
see  themselvw  exalted  into  effigy.      But  their 
popularity  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds 
of  an  island ;  there  are  other  countries  where 
thdr  mosuresb  and,  above  all,  their  conduct  to 
thfe'CatholicSi  must  render  them  pre-eminently 
T73r.     If  they  are  beloved  here^  in  France 
they  must  be  adored.      There  is  no  measure 
more  repugnant  to  the  designs  and  feelings  of 
Bonaparte  than  Catholic  emancipation ;  no  line 
of  conduct  mora  propitious  to  bis  projecte  than 
that  which  has  been  pursued,  is  pursuing,  and,  I 
fear,  will  be  pursued  towards  Irdand.     What  is 
England  without  Ireland,  and  what  is  Ireland 
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without  the  Catholics?  It  is  on  the  basLs  of 
your  tyranny  Napoleon  hopes  to  build  his  own. 
So  grateful  must  oppression  of  the  Catholics  be 
to  his  mind,  that  doubtless  (as  he  has  lately  per- 
mitted some  renewal  of  intercourse)  the  next 
cartel  will  convey  to  thb  country  cargoes  of  Sevres 
china  and  blue  ribands,  (things  in  great  request, 
and  of  equal  value  at  this  moment,)  blue  ri- 
bands of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  Dr.  Duige- 
nan  and  his  ministerial  disciples.  Such  is  that 
well-earned  popularity,  the  reault  of  those  ex- 
traordinary expeditions^  to  expensive  to  ouiselvei^ 
and  so  useless  to  our  allies ;  of  those  singular  in- 
quiries, so  exculpatory  to  the  accused,  and  so 
dissatis&ctory  to  the  people ;  of  those  paradoxical 
victories,  so  honourable,  as  we  are  told,  to  the 
British  name,  and  so  destructive  to  the  bestr  in- 
terests of  the  British  nation :  above  all,  such 
is  the  reward  of  a  conduct  pursued  by  ministers 
towards  the  Catholics. 

I  have  to  apologise  to  the  Houses  who  will,  I 
trust,  pardon  one  not  often  in  the  habit  of  in- 
truding upon  their  indulgence,  for  so  long  at- 
tempting to  engage  their  attention.  My  most 
decided  opinion  ii^  as  my  vote  will  be^  in  iavour 
of  the  motion. 


SKBATZ   OV    KAJOa   CARTWRIOUT'S   FXTITIOK, 

JUK£  1.  1813.1 

Lord  BraoH  rose  and  said :  — 

Mt  Lords,  — -  The  petition  which  I  now  hold 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House  is 
one  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  requires  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  your  Lordships,  inasmuch 
as,  though  signed  but  by  a  single  individual,  it 
conteins  stetements  which  (if  not  disproved)  de- 
mand most  serious  investigation.  The  grievance 
of  which  the  petitioner  complains  is  neither  self- 
ish nor  imaginary.  It  is  not  his  own  only,  for 
it  has  been  and  is  still  folt  by  numbers.  No 
one  without  these  walls,  nor  indeed  within,  but 
may  to-morrow  be  made  liable  to  the  same  in- 
sult and  obatruction,  in  the  discharge  of  an  im- 
perious duty  for  the  restoration  of  the  true 
constitution  of  these  realms,  by  petitioning  for 
reform  in  parliament.  The  petitioner,  my  Lords, 
is  a  man  whose  long  life  has  been  spent  in  one 
unceasing  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
against  that  undue  influence  which  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminisfacd ;  and 
whatever  dsffbrence  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
his  political  tenets,  fow  will  be  found  to  question 
the  integrity  of  his  intentions.  Even  now  op- 
pressed with  yean»  and  not  exempt  from  the 
ufirmitiea  attendant  on  his  ag^  but  still  un- 
impaired in  talent,  and  unaheken  in  spirit  — 
**frttMgas  ■oajfsctef"-— he  has  received  many  a 
wound  in  the  combat  against  corruption ;  and 
the  new  grievance,  the  &sh  insult,  of  which  he 
complains^  may  inflict  another  scar,  but  no  dia- 

i  [S<M  Mr.  lfoor»*i  account  of  Lord  Byrooi*s  Tlsit  to 
him  after  the  delivery  of  this  hU  last  tpeech  in  Parlia- 
ment, anU,  p.  IM.] 
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honour.  Th«  petition  it  signed  bj  John  Ctrt- 
wright ;  and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and 
parliament,  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform 
in  the  representation  which  is  the  best  service 
to  be  rendered  both  to  parliament  and  people, 
that  he  encountered  the  wanton  outrage  which 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  his  petition  to  your 
Lordships.  It  is  couched  in  firm,  yet  respectful 
language— in  the  language  of  a  man,  not  re- 
gardless of  what  is  due  to  himself,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  trust,  equally  mindful  of  the  de- 
ference to  be  paid  to  this  House.  The  peti- 
tioner  states,  amongst  other  matter  of  equal,  if 
not  greater  importance,  to  all  who  are  British  in 
their  feelings,  as  well  as  blood  and  birth,  that 
on  the  81st  January,  1813,  at  Huddersfield,  him- 
sell^and  six  other  persons,  who,  on  hearing  of 
his  arriTal,  had  waited  on  him  merely  as  a  tes- 
timony of  respect,  were  seised  by  a  military  and 
civil  force,  and  kept  m  close  custody  for  several 
houn,  sufctjected  to  gross  and  abusive  insinuation 
from  the  commanding  officer,  relative  to  the 
character  of  the  petitioner ;  that  he  (the  peti- 
tioner) was  finally  carried  before  a  magistrate, 
and  not  released  till  an  examination  of  his  pa- 
pers proved  that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but 
not  even  statutable  charge  against  him;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  promise  and  order 
fW>m  the  presiding  magistrates  of  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  against  your  petitioner,  it  was  after- 
wards withheld  on  divers  pretexts,  and  has  never 
until  this  hour  been  granted.  The  names  and 
condition  of  the  parties  will  be  found  in  the  pe- 
tition. To  the  other  topics  touched  upon  in  the 
petition  I  shall  not  now  advert,  from  a  wish  not 
to  encroach  upon  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  I 
do  most  sincerely  call  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  its  general  contents  — it  is  in  the 
cause  of  the  parliament  and  people  that  the  rights 
oi  this  venerable  freeman  have  been  violated,  and 
it  is,  in  mv  opinion,  the  highest  mark  of  respect 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  House,  that  to  your 
justice,  rather  than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior 
court,  he  now  commits  himself.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fete  of  his  remonstrance,  it  is  some  satia- 
fection  to  me,  though  mixed  with  regret  for  the 
occasion,  that  I  have  this  opportunity  of  publicly 

1  [In  his  Diary  for  November,  1S18,  Lord  Byron  says, 
'*  I  am  lick  of  Parliaaiantsry  mniniBerlas.  I  have  spoken 
thrioe }  but  I  doubt  ny  nw  becoming  an  orator.  My 
first  was  liked ;  the  Moond  and  third  —  I  don't  know 
whether  they  succeeded  or  not.  I  have  never  yet  let  to 
it  eon  amore  ;  —  one  mutt  hare  tome  excute  to  oneVtelf 
for  lasinett,  or  inability,  or  both,  and  thlt  it  mine.**] 

s  [During  a  week  of  rain  at  Dlodati,  in  the  tummer  of 
1616,  tlie  party  having  amuaed  themteivet  with  reading 
German  ghost  itorlet,  they  agreed  at  latt  to  write  tome- 
thtaag  In  Imitation  of  them.  **  Yon  and  I."  lald  Lord 
Dyron  to  Mrs.  Shelley.  **  will  publith  onn  together." 
He  then  began  hit  tale  of  the  Vampire ;  and,  having  the 
whole  arranged  in  hit  head,  repeated  to  thom  a  tketch  of 
the  ttory  one  evening ;  —  but,  firom  the  narrative  being 
in  prote,  made  but  little  progrett  in  filling  up  bit  outline. 
The  mott  memorable  retult,  indeed,  of  their  ttory-telllng 
compact,  was  Mn.  8helley*t  wild  and  powerflil  romance 
of  Frankenstein.  —  Mooas. 


stating  the  obstruction  to  whieh  the  subject  is 
liable,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  moat  lawful  and 
imperious  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  petition 
reform  in  parliament  I  have  shortly  suud  hb 
complaint;  the  petitioner  has  more  fblly  ex- 
pressed it.  Your  Lordships  will,  I  hc^ie,  adopt 
some  measure  fully  to  protect  and  redress  him, 
and  not  him  alone,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  insulted  and  aggrieved  in  his  person,  by 
the  interposition  of  an  abused  civil  and  unlawful 
military  force  between  them  and  their  right  of 
petition  to  their  own  representatives. 

His  Lordship  then  presented  the  petition  fiom 
M^or  Cartwright,  which  was  read,  eompUami^ 
of  the  circumstances  at  Huddersfield,  and  of  in- 
terruptions given  to  the  right  of  petitioning  in 
several  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  his  Lordship  moved  shottld  be 
laid  on  the  table.  . 

Several  lords  having  tlpck^n  on  the  qocstion,  ' 
Lord  Byron  replied,  that  he  had,  from  mo- 
tives  of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to  their  j 
Lordships*  consideration.  The  noble  £ari  had  ' 
contended  that  it  was  not  a  petition,  but  a  , 
speech ;  and  that,  as  it  contained  no  prayer,  it  I 
should  not  be  received.  What  was  the  neces- 
sity  of  a  prayer  ?  If  that  word  were  to  be  used 
in  its  proper  sense,  their  Lordships  could  not 
expect  that  any  man  should  pray  to  others.  He 
had  only  to  say,  that  the  petition,  thou^  in 
some  parts  expressed  strongly  perhaps,  did  not 
contain  any  improper  mode  of  addres,  but  was 
couched  in  respectfol  language  towards  their 
Lordships;  he  should  tberdbre  trust  their  Lad- 
ships  would  allow  the  petition  to  be  reoeived.  > 


A  FRAGMENT.) 


17.  1616. 


In  the  year  17 — ,  having  for  some  time  deter- 
mined on  a  journey  through  countries  not  hi- 
therto much  frequented  by  travellers,  I  set  out, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  whom  I  shall  A>«ignatf 


Qac 


••  1  began  it,"  tsyi  Lord  Byron,  **  In  an  old 

book  of  Mlti  Milbsnke'a,  which  I  kept  beeauaeit  contalm 
the  word  *  Household.*  written  by  her  twice  on  the  Uuide 
blank  psge  of  the  coven  ;  being  the  only  two  acrepe  I 
have  in  the  world  in  her  writing,  except  her  name  to  the 
Deed  of  Separation." 

["  In  the  tummer  of  1816,  we  vitited  Swltxerland,  and 
became  the  nelghbourt  of  Lord  Byron.  At  firtt  we  qwnt 
our  pleatant  houn  on  the  lake,  or  wandering  on  iti  ahoret ; 
and  Lord  Byron,  who  wat  writing  the  third  c^^^ 
ChOde  Harold,  wat  the  only  one  among  ut  who  pi^p 
thoughtt  upon  paper.  Thete,  as  he  brought  them  tuc- 
cetdvely  to  ut,  clothed  In  all  the  Ugfat  and  barmoBy  of 
poetry,  teemed  to  stamp  at  divine  the  glories  of  hecven 
and  earth,  whote  inflaencet  ire  partook  with  htm.  But 
it  proved  a  wet,  nngenlal  tummer,  and  Incestant  laln 
often  confined  ut  for  dayt  to  the  houae.  Some  volomet 
of  ghost  ttoriet,  trantlated  from  the  German  into  French, 
fell  into  our  hands.    There  was  the  Hlatoiy  of  the  In- 
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by  the  name  of  Augustus  Danrell.  He  was  a 
few  years  my  elder,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
I  fortune  and  ancient  fiunily;  advantages  which 
an  extensive  capacity  prevented  him  alike  from 
undervaluing  or  overrating.  Some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  his  private  history  had  rendered 
him  to  me  an  object  of  attention,  of  interest,  and 
even  of  regard,  which  neither  the  reserve  of  hii 
manners,  nor  occasional  indications  of  an  inqui- 
etude at  times  nearly  approaching  to  alienation 
of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had  begun 
early;  but  my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a 
recent  date :  we  had  been  educated  at  the  same 
schools  and  university ;  but  his  progress  through 
these  had  preceded  mine,  and  he  had  been 
deeply  initiated  into  what  is  called  the  world, 
while  I  was  yet  in  my  novitiate.  While  thus 
engaged,  I  heard  much  both  of  his  past  and 
present  life;  and,  although  in  these  accounts 
there  were  many  and  irreconcileable  contra- 
dictions,- I  could  still  gather  from  the  whole 
that  be  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and 
one  who,  whatever  pains  be  might  take  to  avoid 
remark,  would  still  be  remarkable.  I  had  cul- 
tivated his  acquaintance  subsequently,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  his  friendship,  but  this  last 
appeared  to  be  unattainable;  whatever  affec- 
tions he  might  have  possessed  seemed  now, 
some  to  have  been  extinguished,  and  others  to 
be  concentred :  that  his  feelings  were  acute,  I 
had  sufficient  opportunities  of  observing;  for, 
although  he  could  control,  he  could  not  alto- 
gether disguise  them :  still  he  had  a  power  of 
giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  of  another, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  nature  of  what  was  working  within  him ; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  features  would  vary 
so  rapidly,  though  slightly,  that  it  was  useless  to 
trace  them  to  their  sources.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  a  prey  to  some  cureless  disquiet ; 
but  whether  it  arose  from  ambition,  love^  re- 
morse, grief,  from  one  or  all  of  these,  or  merely 
from  a  morbid  temperament  akin  to  disease,  I 
could  not  discover:  there  were  circumstances 
alleged  which  might  have  justified  the  appli- 
cation to  each  of  these  causes ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory  and 
contradicted,  that  none  oould  be  fixed  upon  with 
accuracy.  Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  there  must  also  be  evil  t  I 
know  not  how  this  may  be,  but  in  him  there 
certainly  was  the  one,  though  I  could  not  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  other  —  and  felt  loth, 
as  fiu:  as  regarded  himself,  to  believe  in  its  ex- 

ooflMaat  Lovar.  who,  when  be  thought  to  datp  the  bride 
t»  iroom  he  had  pledged  hit  vows,  found  himself  In  the 
anns  of  the  pale  ghost  of  her  whom  he  had  deserted. 
There  was  the  tale  of  the  sinful  founder  of  his  race, 
whose  miserable  doom  it  was  to  bestow  the  kiss  of  death 
on  all  the  younger  sons  of  his  fiited  bouse.  Just  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  promise.  His  gigantic,  shadowy  form, 
dotbed  Uke  the  ghost  In  Hamlet,  In  complete  armour, 
but  with  the  baavar  op,  was  seen  at  midnight,  by  the 
moon's  fltAil  beaau,  to  advance  slowly  along  the  gloomy 
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istence.  My  advances  were  received  with  suffi- 
cient coldness :  but  I  was  young,  and  not  easily 
discouraged,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, to  a  certain  degree,  that  common-place  in- 
tercourse and  moderate  confidence  of  common 
and  every-day  concerns,  created  and  cemented 
by  similarity  of  pursuit  and  firequency  of  meet- 
ing, which  is  called  intimacy,  or  friendship, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  him  who  uses  those 
words  to  express  them. 

Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively; 
and  to  him  I  had  applied  for  information  with 
r^ard  to  the  conduct  of  my  intended  journey. 
It  was  my  secret  wish  that  he  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  accompany  me ;  it  was  also  a  probable 
hope,  founded  upon  the  shadowy  restlessness 
which  I  observed  in  him,  and  to  which  the  ani- 
mation which  he  appeared  to  feel  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  his  apparent  indifference  to  all  by 
which  he  was  more  immediately  surrounded, 
gave  fresh  strength.  This  wish  I  first  hinted, 
and  then  expressed :  his  answer,  though  I  had 
partly  expected  it,  gave  me  all  the  pleasure  of 
surprise  —  he  consented  ;  and,  after  the  requi- 
site arrangement,  we  commenced  our  voyages. 
After  journeying  through  various  countries  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  our  attention  was  turned 
towards  the  East,  according  to  our  original  des- 
tination; and  it  was  in  my  progress  through 
those  regions  that  the  incident  occurred  upon 
which  will  turn  what  I  may  have  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must  from 
his  appearance  have  been  in  early  life  more  than 
usually  robust,  had  been  for  some  time  gradu- 
ally giving  way,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  apparent  disease :  he  had  neither  cough  nor 
hectic,  yet  he  became  daily  more  enfeebled :  his 
habits  were  temperate,  and  he  neither  declined 
nor  complained  of  fatigue ;  yet  he  was  evidently 
wasting  away :  he  became  more  and  more  si- 
lent and  sleepless,  and  at  length  so  seriously 
altered,  that  my  alarm  grew  proportionate  to 
what  I  conceived  to  be  his  danger. 

We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna, 
on  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and 
Sardis,  from  which  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  in  his  present  state  of  indisposition  —  but 
in  vain :  there  appeared  to  be  an  oppression  on 
his  mind,  and  a  solemnity  in  his  manner,  which 
ill  corresponded  with  his  eagerness  to  proceed 
on  what  I  regarded  as  a  mere  party  of  pleasure 
little  suited  to  a  valetudinarian ;  but  I  opposed 
him  no  longer  —  and  in  a  few  days  we  set  off 
together,  accompanied  only  by  a  serrugee  and  a 
single  janizary. 

avenoe.  The  shape  was  lost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
castle  walls ;  but  soon  a  gate  swung  back,  a  step  was 
heard,  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  he  advanced 
to  the  couch  of  the  Uooming  youths,  cradled  in  healthy 
sleep.  Eternal  sorrow  sat  upon  his  Cue  as  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  foreheads  of  the  boys,  who  f^om  that  hour 
withered  like  flowers  snapped  upon  the  sulk  1  Wa  will 
each  write  a  ghost  story,  said  Lord  Byron )  and  his  pro- 
position was  acceded  l0b*'»  Mas.  Shbllby.} 
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We  had  paned  halftra^  towards  the  remains 
of  Epbcsus,  leaving  behind  us  the  more  fertile 
environs  of  Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon 
that  wild  and  tenantless  track  through  the 
marshes  and  defiles  which  lead  to  the  few  huts 
yet  lingering  over  the  broken  columns  of  Diana 
—  the  roofless  vralls  of  expelled  Christianity, 
and  the  still  more  recent  but  complete  desolation 
of  abandoned  mosques  -^  when  the  sudden  and 
rapid  illness  of  my  companion  obliged  us  to 
hflt  at  a  Turkish  eemetery,  the  turbaned  tomb- 
stones  of  which  were  the  sole  indication  that 
human  life  had  ever  been  a  sojourner  in  this 
wildemeis.  The  only  earavansera  we  had  seen 
was  left  some  hours  behind  us,  not  a  vestige  of 
a  town  or  even  eottase  was  within  nght  or 
hope,  and  this  -  city  of  the  dead  **  appeared  to 
be  the  sole  reftige  for  my  unfortunate  friend, 
who  seemed  on  the  verge  of  becoming  the  last 
of  ito  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation,  I  looked  round  for  a  place 
where  he  might  most  conveniently  repose :  — 
contrary  to  the  usual  aspect  of  Mahometan 
burial-grounds,  the  cypresses  were  in  this  few 
in  number,  and  these  thinly  scattered  over  its 
extent :  the  tombstones  were  mostly  feUen,  and 
worn  with  age :  —  upon  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  these,  and  beneath  one  of  the  most 
spreading  trees,  Darvell  supported  himself,  in 
a  hal&reclining  posture,  with  great  difficulty. 
He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some  doubts  of  our 
being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  it  with  hesitating  despondency :  but 
he  desired  me  to  remain ;  and  turning  to  Sulei- 
man, our  JanixaiTt  who  stood  by  us  smoking 
with  great  tranquillity,  ho  said,  "  Suleiman,  ver- 
bena su,**  (i.  e.  bring  some  water,)  and  went  on 
describing  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  found 
with  great  minuteness,  at  a  small  well  for 
eamels,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right :  the 
janizary  obeyed.  I  said  to  Darvell,  "How did 
you  know  this?"  — He  replied,  •'From  our 
situation ;  you  must  perceive  that  this  place  was 
once  inhabited,  and  oould  not  have  been  so 
without  springs:  I  have  also  been  here  be- 
fore. *• 

•*  Tou  have  been  here  before  I  —  How  came 
you  never  to  mention  this  to  me?  and  what 
could  you  be  doing  in  a  place  where  no  one 
would  remain  a  moment  longer  than  they  could 
help  it?" 

To  this  question  I  reoeiTed  no  answer.  In 
the  mean  time  Suleiman  returned  with  the 
water,  leaving  the  semigee  and  the  horses  at  the 
fountain.  The  quenching  of  his  thirst  had  the 
appearance  of  reviving  him  for  a  moment ;  and 
I  eonoeived  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  proceed, 
or  at  least  to  return,  and  I  urged  the  attempt 
He  was  silent  —  and  appeared  to  be  collecting 
his  spirits  for  an  effort  to  speak.     He  began. 

*<  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  of  my 
life;  —  I  came  here  to  die :  but  1  have  a  request 
to  make^  a  command  —  for  such  my  last  words 
must  be.  —  You  will  observe  it?** 

**  Most  certainly  ;  but  have  better  hopes." 
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•*  1  have  no  hopes,  nor  wishes,  but  this  — 
conceal  my  death  from  every  human  being.** 

**  I  hope  there  will  be  no  ooeasion ;  that  yon 
will  recover,  and  — " 

*■  Peace  1  —  it  must  be  so :  promise  this.** 

« I  do." 

*•  Swear  it,  by  all  that** He  here  dJie- 

tated  an  oath  of  great  solemnity. 

'*  There  is  no  occasion  for  this—*  I  will  ob- 
serve your  request ;  and  to  doubt  me  is  * 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  —  you  roust  swear.* 

I  took  the  oath  ;  it  appeared  to  rriieve  hiiA. 
He  removed  a  seal  ring  ftt>m  his  finger,  oe 
which  were  some  Arabie  charaetets,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  me.     He  proceeded  — 

**  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon 
precisely  (what  month  you  please,  but  this  must 
be  the  day),  you  must  fling  this  ring  into  the 
salt  springs  which  run  into  the  Bay  of  Elensis : 
the  day  after,  at  the  aame  hour,  you  must  re- 
pair to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and 
wait  one  hour." 

••Why?" 

«  You  will  see." 

'<  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  yon  say?" 

"  The  ninth." 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  was  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month,  his  countenance  changcd« 
and  he  paused.  As  he  sat,  evidently  beeoming 
more  feeble,  a  stork,  with  a  snake  in  her  beak, 
perohed  upon  a  tombstone  near  us ;  and,  with- 
out devouring  her  prey,  appeared  to  be  stead- 
fastly r^arding  us.  1  know  not  what  impelled 
me  to  drive  it  away,  but  the  attempt  was  useless; 
she  made  a  few  dreles  in  the  air,  and  returned 
exactlv  to  the  same  spot.  Darvell  pmnted  to 
it,  and  smiled  —  he  spoke —  I  know  not  whether 
to  himself  or  to  me  —  but  the  words  vrere  only, 
•••TisweU!" 

*•  What  is  well  ?  what  do  yon  mean  ?  ** 

**  No  matter :  you  must  bury  me  here  this 
evening,  and  exactly  where  that  bird  b .  now 
perched.    You  know  the  rest  of  my  injuneUons." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several  direc- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  hu  death  might 
be  best  concealed.  After  these  were  finished. 
Be  exclaimed,  *'  You  perceive  that  bird?** 

«•  Certainly." 

*<  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak  ?" 

«  Doubtless :  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
it ;  it  is  her  natural  prey.  But  it  is  odd  that 
she  does  not  devour  it." 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  said, 
fidntly,  '*  It  is  not  yet  time !"  As  he  spoke,  the 
stork  flew  away.  My  eyes  followed  it  for  a 
moment  —  it  could  hardly  be  longer  than  ten 
might  be  counted.  I  felt  Darveirs  we^t, 
as  it  were,  increase  upon  my  shoulder,  and, 
turning  to  look  upon  his  fiice,  perceived  that  he 
was  dead  I 

I  was  shocked  with  the  sudden  certainty 
which  could  not  be  mistaken — his  countenance 
in  a  few  minutes  became  nearly  black.  I  should 
have  attributed  so  rapid  a  change  to  poison, 
had  I  not  been  aware  that  he  had  so  opporta- 
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nitj  of  receiring  it  unpereeiTed.  The  day  was 
declining,  the  body  was  rapidly  altering,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  fulfil  his  request. 
With  the  aid  of  Suleiman's  ataghan  and  my 
own  sabre,  we  scooped  a  shallow  grave  upon 
the  spot  which  Danrell  had  indicated :  the  earth 
easily  gare  way,  haying  already  received  some 
Mahometan  tenant.  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the 
time  permitted  us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth 
upon  all  that  remained  of  the  singular  being  so 
lately  departed,  we  cut  a  few  sods  of  greener 
turf  ftom  the  less  withered  soil  around  us,  and 
laid  them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  griel^  I  was  tear- 
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LIFB  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE.' 


**  I'll  plaj  St  BawU  with  the  mn  and  moon." — Old  Sokg. 

**  My  mltber't  suld>  Sir,  and  the  baa  rather  forgottca 
berael  hi  apeaUng  to  mj  lieddy ,  that  caana  wael  bide  to 
be  ooutradicklt  (aa  I  ken  nobody  llkea  it,  if  they  could 
help  tbeaiaela).** 

Talbs  or  My  Labdmrd,  Old  MortdMift  Tol.ti.  p.  168. 

RaTenna,  February  7. 1811. 
Dear  l%r. 

In  tiie  diflTerent  pamphlets  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  on  the  Pope  and 
Bowles  oontroTcrsy,  I  perceive  that  my  name 
is  occasionally  introduced  by  both  parties.  Mr. 
Bowles  refers  more  than  once  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  **  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance," not  only  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
but  in  his  reply  to  the  Quarterly.     The  Quar- 

1  [From  bia  remembrance  of  this  tfetch,  Polidori 
aftenrarda  ramped  up  hit  strange  novel  of  the  Vampire, 
which,  under  the  sappoiitioo  of  its  being  Lord  Byron's, 
was  recelred  with  such  entfaosSasm  in  France.~-MooBB.] 

*  [**  I  mean  to  plmige  thick  into  the  contest  upon 
Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me  like  a  dragon  tlU  I  make 
manure  of  Bowles  for  the  top  of  Parnassus.*' — lard 
Bynm  to  Mr,  MoorCt  Dee.  9. 1820.] 

'  (In  A  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Inrariable  Principles 
of  Poetry,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Tboroas  Campbell, 
Bsq^  occasioned  t^  some  Critical  Obserratlons  in  his 
Specimens  of  British  Poets,  particularly  relating  to  the 
Poetical  Character  of  Pope."  The  following  Is  the 
passage  referred  to :  -<-  **  Soon  after  Lord  Byron  bad  pub- 
lished his  Tlgorods  satire  called  'English  Bards  aod 
Scotch  Rerlewers,' in  which,  alas  I  pars  magna  JM,  I  met 
his  Lordship  at  our  common  Mend's  house,  the  author 
of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,*  and  the  still  more  beauti- 
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terly  also  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  have  conferred  on 
me  the  dangerous  h<Hiour  of  a  quotation ;  and 
Mr.  Bowles  indirectly  makes  a  kind  of  appeal 
to  me  personally  s,  by  saying,  **  Lord  Byron,  if 
he  remember$  the  circumstance,  will  witneMs  '*  — 
(witness  iir  itaucs,  an  ominous  character  for  a 
testimony  at  present). 

I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  a  "  non  mi  rioordo,'* 
even  after  so  long  a  residence  in  Italy ;  —  I 
do  **  remember  the  dreumstanee^**  —  and  have 
no  reluctance  to  relate  it  (since  oJled  upon  so 
to  do),  as  correctly  as  the  distance  of  time  and 
the  impression  of  interrening  events  will  permit 
me.  In  the  year  1818,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  I  had  the  h^our  of  meeting 
Mr.  Bowles  in  the  house  of  our  venerable  host 
of  "  Human  Lifei,'*  &o.  the  last  Aigonaut  of 
classic  English  poetry,  and  the  Nestor  of  our 
inferior  race  of  living  poets.  Mr.  Bowles  calls 
this  *'  soon  after*'  the  publication;  but  to  me 
three  years  appear  a  considerable  segment  of 
the  immortality  of  a  modem  poem.  I  recollect 
nothing  of  '*  the  rest  of  the  company  going  into 
another  room," — nor,  though  I  well  remember 
the  topography  of  our  host*s  elegant  and  clas- 
sically furnished  mansion,  could  I  swear  to  the 
very  room  where  the  conversation  occurred, 
though  the  **  taking  dtmH  the  poem"  seems  to 
fix  it  in  the  library.  Had  it  been  **  taking  «^," 
it  would  probably  have  been  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  presume  also  that  the  **  remarkable 
circumstance"  took  place  after  dinner;  as  I 
conceive  that  neither  Mr.  Bowles  s  politeness 
nor  appetite  would  have  allowed  him  to  detain 
**  the  rest  of  the  company  "  standing  round  their 
chairs  in  the  *'  other  room,"  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing **  the  Woods  of  Madeira,"  instead  of 
circulating  its  vintage.  Of  Mr.  Bowleses  **  good 
humour"  I  have  a  full  and  not  ungrateful  recol- 
lection ;  as  also  of  his  gentlemanly  manners  and 
agreeable  conversation.  I  speak  of  the  whoU, 
and  not  oi  particulars ;  for  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  use  the  precise  words  printed  in  the 
pamphlet,  I  cannot  say,  nor  could  he  with 
accuracy.  Of  **  the  tone  of  seriousness"  I  cer- 
tainly recollect  nothing:  on  the  contrary,  I 
thought  Mr«  Bowles  rather  disposed  to  treat 

Ihl  poem,  *  Hmnan  Life.*  As  the  rest  of  the  oompany 
were  going  into  another  room,  I  said  I  wished  to  speak 
one  word  to  hia  Lordship.  He  came  back  with  much 
apparent  oourtesy.  I  then  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of 
seriousness,  but  that  of  perfectly  good  humour,  *My 
Lord,  I  should  not  hare  thought  of  making  any  observ- 
ations on  whatever  you  might  be  pleased  to  give  to  the 
world  as  your  opinion  of  any  part  of  my  writings  (  but 
I  think  if  I  can  show  that  you  have  done  me  a  palpable 
and  public  wrong,  by  charging  me  with  having  written 
what  I  nerer  wrote  or  thought  of,  your  own  principles 
of  justice  will  not  allow  the  impressloQ  to  reraaia.'  I 
then  spoke  of  a  particular  couplet  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  his  satire — 

*  Thy  woods,  Madeira,  trembled  with  a  kiss,*  -« 

and  taking  down  the  poem,  whicli  was  at  hand,  I  pointed 
out  the  passage,**  Ac] 


& 
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the  tufa||eot  lightly ;  for  he  ttict  (I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  contradicted  if  incoireet),  that 
some  of  hii  good-natured  friends  had  come  to 
him  and  exclaimed,  **  Eh  I  Bowles !  how  came 
jrou  to  make  the  Woods  of  Biadeira  7  **  &&  &c. ; 
and  that  he  had  been  at  some  pains  and  pulling 
down  of  the  poem  to  eoannoc  them  that  he  had 
nerer  made  **  the  Woods**  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  was  right,  and  /  wat  wromg,  and 
have  been  wrong  still  up  to  this  acknowledg- 
ment ;  for  I  ought  to  have  looked  twice  before 
I  wrote  that  which  involved  an  inaoeuraey  ca- 
pable of  giving  pain.  The  fliet  was,  that,  al- 
though I  had  certainly  before  read  <*  the  Spirit 
of  Discovery,"  I  took  the  quotation  from  the 
review.  But  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  not 
the  reetew's,  which  quoted  the  passage  correctly 
enough,  I  believe.  I  blundered  »•  God  knovra 
how — into  attributing  the  tremors  of  the  lovers 
to  •*  the  Woods  of  Madeira,"  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  ^  And  I  hereby  do  fully  and 
freely  declare  and  asseverate,  that  the  Woods 
did  net  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and  that  the  lovers  did. 
I  quote  from  memory  — 


.**  Aktsi 


Stole  on  the  Uitrainf  sllanoe,  Ac  ftc. 

They  [the  loven]  tresAbled,  even  as  if  the  power,**  Ac. 

And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration 
would  have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfac- 
tory to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited 
nine  years  to  make  it,  notwithstanding  that 
«<  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  had 
been  suppressed  some  time  previously  to  my 
meeting  him  at  Mr.  Rogers's.  Our  worthy 
host  might  indeed  have  told  him  as  much,  as  it 
was  at  his  representation  that  I  suppressed  it 
A  new  edition  of  that  lampoon  was  preparing 
for  the  press,  when  Mr.  Rogers  represented  to 
me,  that  *'  I  was  now  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  and  with  some  on 
terms  of  intimacy;**  and  that  he  knew  **one 
fomily  in  particular  to  whom  its  suppression 
would  give  pleasure.**  I  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment, — it  was  cancelled  instantly ;  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  mine  that  it  has  ever  been  republished. 
When  I  left  England,  in  April,  1816,  with  no 
very  violent  intentions  of  troubling  that  country 
again,  and  amidst  scenes  of  various  kinds  to  dis- 
tract my  attention,  —  almost  my  last  act,  I  be- 
lieve, was  to  sign  a  power  of  attorney,  to 
yourself,  to  prevent  or  suppress  any  attempts 
(of  which  several  had  been  made  in  Ireland)  at 
a  republication.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
state,  that  the  persons  with  whom  I  was  subse- 
quently acquunted,  whose  names  had  occurred 
in  that  publication,  were  made  m>  acquaint- 
ances at  their  own  desire,  or  through  the  un- 
sought intervention  of  others.  I  never,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  sought  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  any.      Some  of  them  to  this  day  I 


1  [On  casoslly  meeting  with  s  copy  of  the  poem  In 
1816.  while  at  Dlodatl,  Byron  wrote  against  the  pauage 
— **  lllsqaoted  and  miaunderstood  by  me ;  bat  not  in- 
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know  only  by  correspondence ;  and  with  one  of 
tboae  it  was  b^un  by  myself,  in  consequence, 
however,  of  a  polite  verbal  communicaticni  from 
a  third  person. 

I  have  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  these  eircum- 
stancea,  because  it  has  sometimes  boeu  made  a 
subject  of  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  have  endea- 
voured to  nfipreu  that  satire.     I  never  shrunk, 
as  those  who  know  me  know,  from  any  persona] 
consequences  which  could   be  attached  to    its 
publication.     Of  its  subsequent  suppressiim,  as 
I  posseaied  the  copyright,  I  was  the  best  judge 
and  the  sole  master.     The  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  suppression  I  havA  now  stated ; 
of  the  motives,  each  must  judge  according  to  his 
candour  or  mdignity.     Mr.  Bowles  does  me  the 
honour  to  talk  of  **  noble  mind,*'  and  **  generous 
magnanimity ;  '*  and  all  this  because  *■  the  cir- 
cumstance would  have  been  explained  had  not 
the  book  been  suppressed.**     I  see  no  *'  nobility 
of  mind**  in  an  act  of  simple  justice ;  and  I  hate 
the  word  **  moffnanimiijf,^  because  I  have  some- 
times  seen  it  applied  to  the  grossest  of  impostors 
by  the  greatest  of  fools ;  but  I  would  have  **  ex- 
plained the  circumstance,**  notwithstanding  <*  the 
suppression  of  the  book,**  if  Mr.  Bowles  had 
expressed  any  desire  that  I  should.      As  the 
**  gallant  Galbraith**  says  to  "  Baillie  Jarvie," 
«  Well,  the  devil  take  the  mistake^  and  all  that 
occasioned  it.**     I  have  bad  as  great  and  greater 
misukes  made  about  me  )iersonally  and  poeti- 
cally, once  a  month  for  these  last  ten  years,  and 
never  cared  very  much  about  correcting  one  or 
the  other,  at  least  after  the  first  eight  and  forty 
hours  had  gone  ower  them. 

I  must  now,  however,  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Pope,  of  whom  you  have  my  opinion  more  at 
large  in  the  unpublished  letter  oa  or  lo  (for  I 
forget  which)  the  editor  of «  Blackwood*8  Edin- 
burgh Magazine ;  **  .^  and  here  I  doubt  that  Mr. 
Bowles  wUl  not  approve  of  my  sentiments. 

Although  I  regret  having  published  ''Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  lUviewers,**  the  part 
which  I  regret  the  least  is  that  which  regards 
Mr.  Bowles  with  reference  to  Pope.  WhUst  I 
was  writing  that  publication,  in  1807  and  1808, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  was  denrous  that  I  should  ex- 
press our  mutual  opinion  of  PopCi  and  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  Aa  I  had  com- 
pleted my  outline,  and  felt  lazy,  I  requested 
that  he  would  do  so.  He  did  it.  His  fourteen 
lines  on  Bowle8*s  Pope  are  in  the  first  edition  of 
«  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ; "  and 
are  quite  as  severe  and  much  more  poetical  than 
my  own  in  the  second.  On  reprinting  the  work, 
as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  Mr.  Hob- 
hou8e*s  lines,  and  replaced  them  with  my  own, 
by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowks. 
I  have  stated  this  In  the  prefiuse  to  the  second 
edition.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have  read 
that  poem;    but  the   Quarterly   Review,    Mr. 


tentlonally.  It  was  not  the  *  woods,*  bat  the  people  to 
them,  who  trembled — why  Heaven  oafy  knows,  mdesi 
they  were  overheard  making  the  prodlgtoos  amadc.*'J 
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Octavius  Gilchrist,  and  Mr.  Bowles  himself, 
have  been  so  obliging  as  to  refresh  my  memory, 
and  that  of  the  public.  I  am  grieved  to  say, 
that  in  reading  over  those  lines ^  I  repent  of 
their  having  so  fiir  fallen  short  of  what  I  meant 
to  express  upon  the  subject  of  Bowles's  edition 
of  Pope's  Works.  Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  **  Lord 
Syron  know*  he  does  not  deserve  this  character.** 
I  know  no  such  thing.  I  have  met  Mr.  Bowles 
occasiomdiy,  in  the  best  society  in  London ;  he 
appeared  to  me  an  amiable,  well-informed,  and 
extremely  able  man.  I  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  dine  in  company  with  such  a  mannered 
man  every  day  in  the  week  :  but  of  **  his  cha» 
racter**  I  know  nothing  personally ;  I  can  only 
speak  <o  his  manners,  and  these  have  my  warmest 
approbation.  But  I  never  judge  from  manners, 
far  I  once  had  my  pocket  picked  by  the  ci vilest 
gentleman  I  ever  met  with ;  and  one  of  the  mild- 
est persons  I  ever  saw  was  Ali  Pacha.*  Of  Mr. 
Bowles's  '^character**  I  will  not  do  him  the  in- 
justice to  judge  jBrom  the  edition  of  Pope,  if  he 
prepared  it  heedlessly ;  nor  thejuttice  should  it 
be  otherwise,  because  I  would  neither  become  a 
literary  executioner  or  a  personal  one.  Mr. 
Bowles  the  individual,  and  Mr.  Bowles  the 
editor,  appear  the  two  most  opposite  things  im- 
aginable. 


**  And  he  himself  one  • 


antltheslf." 
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I  won't  say  "vile,"  because  it  is  harsh ;  nor  «  mis- 
taken,** because  it  has  two  syllables  too  many : 
but  everyone  must  fill  up  the  blank  ashe  pleases.^ 
What   I   saw  of  Mr.  Bowles  increased  my 

1  [The  following  are  the  lines  which  refer  to  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  Pope  — 

"  Bowles  I  in  thy  memory  let  this  pre<^t  dwell. 
Stick  to  the  sonnets,  man  1— at  least  they  sell. 
But  if  some  new-bom  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe ; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered  ; 
If  Pope,  whose  feme  and  genius,  fVom  the  first. 
Have  foird  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 
Do  thou  essay :  each  fkult,  each  foiling  scan ; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  I  but  man. 
Bake  firom  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl. 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll  t 
liet  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  ago 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
Aflbct  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel. 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  seal ; 
"Write,  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire. 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme ; 
ThrongM  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead  \ 
A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorioos  gains. 
And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunclad  for  thy  pains.'* 

See  fVorkt,  p.  496.] 
>  [**  Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes : 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  fiu». 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace.**  Chik&  Harotdt  c.  11.  st.  62.] 
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surprise  and  regret  that  he  should  ever  have 
lent  his  talents  to  such  a  task.  If  he  had  been 
a  fool,  there  would  have  been  some  excuse  tor 
him ;  if  he  had  been  a  needy  or  a  bad  man.  his 
conduct  would  have  been  intelligible :  but  he  is 
the  opposite  of  all  these ;  and  tliiuking  and  feel* 
ing  as  I  do  of  Pope,  to  me  the  whole  thing  is 
unaccountable.  *  However,  1  must  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  I  cannot  call  his  edition 
of  Pope  a  *<  candid  '*  work ;  and  I  still  think  that 
there  is  an  affectation  of  that  quality  not  only  in 
those  volumes,  but  in  the  pamphlets  lately  pub- 
lished. 

"  Why  yd  he  doth  det^  his  prisoners.** 
Mr.  Bowles  says  that  "  he  has  seen  passages  in 
his  letters  to  Martha  Blount  which  were  never 
publislied  by  me,  and  I  kept  never  will  be  hy 
others;  which  are  so  grou  as  to  imply  the 
groeatet  licentiousness.*'  ^  Is  this  fair  play  ?  it 
may,  or  it  may  not  be  tliat  such  passages  exist ; 
and  that  Pope,  who  was  not  a  monk,  although  a 
Catholic,  may  have  occasionally  sinned  in  word 
and  deed  with  woman  in  his  youth :  but  is  this 
a  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  sweeping  denun- 
ciation ?  Where  is  the  unmarried  Englishman 
of  a  certain  rank  of  life,  who  (provided  he  has 
not  taken  orders)  has  not  to  reproach  himself 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  with  fiir 
more  licentiousness  than  has  ever  yet  been  traced 
to  Pope?  Pope  lived  in  the  public  eye  from 
his  youtli  upwards ;  he  had  all  the  dunces  of  his 
own  time  for  his  enemies,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  some,  who  have  not  the  apology  of  dulness 
for  detraction,  since  his  death  ;  and  yet  to  what 


3  [*'  His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis." — PopbO 

^  [**  Every  part  of  Mr.  Bowles's  performance  is  per- 
vaded  by  a  spirit  so  decidedly  hostile,  that  we  know  not 
how  to  account  for  its  being  felt  towards  a  man  who  has 
been  dead  nearly  a  century,  and  towards  a  fame  so  re- 
splendent, that  even  the  fondest  aspirations  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  youthful  muse  could  never  have  hoped  to 
eclipse  it.  We  repeat,  that  we  cannot  account  Tor  it. 
But  there  the  evil  spirit  is  —  evinced  in  the  festive  de- 
light with  which  he  seises  on  every  thing  that  can  vilify 
the  man  or  depreciate  his  works  ;  in  conjecturing  what 
he  cannot  find,  and  insinuating  what  he  dares  not  assert." 
_  Quart.  Rev,  (1895.)  vol.  xxxii.  p.  8C6.] 

*  [**  The  most  lover-like  epistles  are  those  where 
both  ladles  are  addressed  in  one  letter ;  and  even  Mr. 
Bowles  will  hardly  venture  to  suggest  tlio  depravity  of 
two  sisters  Jointly  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  the  «ame 
man  at  the  same  time.  Yet  when  one  sister,  in  the  name 
of  both,  writes  thus— *  Sir,  my  sister  and  I  shall  be  at 
home  all  day.  If  any  company  come  that  you  do  not 
like,  rU  go  up  Into  any  room  with  you,'— Mr.  Bowles's 
note  is,  *  This  letter,  it  has  been  observed,  is  very  short, 
hut  very  much  to  the  pwrpote*  And  this  letter  Pope 
thought  so  little  to  any  jntrpose  requiring  concealment, 
that  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  with  some  lines  of 
his  Homer  scribbled  on  tlie  back  of  it."  —  lb.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  886.] 
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do  all  their  accumulated  bintv  and  charges 
amount?-— to  an  equivocal  liaison  with  Martha 
Blount,  which  might  arise  as  much  from  his 
infirmities  as  from  his  passions;  to  a  hopeless 
flirtation  with  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu;  to  a 
story  of  Gibber's ;  and  to  two  or  three  coarse 
passxkges  in  his  works.  fFho  could  come  forth 
clearer  from  an  invidious  inquest  on  a  life  of 
fifty-six  years  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  officiously 
reminded  of  such  passages  in  his  letters,  pro- 
vided that  they  exist?  Is  Mr.  Bowles  aware  to 
what  such  rummaging  among  **  letters "  and 
** stories**  might  lead  ?  I  have  myself  seen  a  col- 
lection of  letters  of  another  eminent,  nay,  pre- 
eminent, deceased  poet,  so  abom;naJ>ly  gross, 
and  elaborately  coarse,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  could  be  paralleled  in  our  language.  What 
is  more  strange  is,  that  some  of  these  are  couched 
tapottseripta  to  his  serious  and  sentimental  let- 
ters, to  which  arc  tacked  cither  a  piece  of  prose, 
or  some  verses,  of  the  most  hyperbolical  inde- 
cency. He  himself  says,  that  if  '*  obscenity 
(using  a  much  coarser  word)  be  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  most  certainly  cannot  be 
saved.**  These  letters  are  in  existence,  and  have 
been  seen  by  many  besides  myself;  but  would 
his  editor  have  been  **  candid**  in  even  alluding 
to  them  ?  Nothing  would  have  even  provoked 
me,  an  indifferent  spectator,  to  allude  to  them, 
but  this  further  attempt  at  the  depreciation  of 
Pope. 

What  should  we  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison, 
who  cited  the  following  passage  from  Walpole's 
letters  to  George  Montagu  ?  "  Dr.  Young  has 
published  a  new  book,  &c.  Mr.  Addison  sent 
for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  he  was  dying, 
to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could 
die ;  unluckily  he  died  of  brandy :  nothing  makes 
a  Christian  die  in  peace  like  being  maudlin! 
but  don't  say  this  in  Gath  where  you  are.**i 
Suppose  the  editor  introduced  it  with  this  pre- 
face, **  One  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race Walpole,  which,  if  true,  was  indeed  ^- 
gitiout.  Wal|)olc  informs  Montagu  that  Addison 
sent  for  tlie  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  dying, 
to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could 
die;  but  unluckily  he  died  drunk,**  &o.  &c. 
Now,  although  there  might  occur  on  the  sub- 
sequent, or  on  the  same  page,  a  faint  show  of 
disbelief,  seasoned  with  the  expression  of  *'  the 
•ante  candour**  (the  tame  exactly  as  throughout 
the  book),  I  should  say  that  this  editor  was 
eitlier  foolish  or  false  to  his  trust ;  such  a  story 
ought  not  to  have  been  admitted,  except  for  one 
brief  mark  of  crushing  indignation,  unless  it 
were  completely  proved.  Why  the  words  *'  if  true  f " 
that  *'  if**  is  not  a  peacemaker.  Why  talk  of 
**  Gibber's  testimony  '*  to  his  licentiousness  ?  To 
what  does  this  amount?  that  Pope,  when  very 
young,  was  once  decoyed  by  some  noblemen  and 
the  player  to  a  house  of  carnal  recreation.     Mr. 


»  [See  *'Correipondence  of  Horace  Walpolo."  The  title 
of  Dr.  Young's  new  book  was  "  Conjectares  on  Original 
Compoiltlon ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Sir  Charles 


Bowles  was  not  always  a  clergyuuin ;  and  when 
he  was  a  very  young  man,  wm  he  never  seduced 
into  as  much  ?  If  I  were  in  the  humour  for 
story-telling,  and  relating  little  anecdote  I 
could  tell  a  much  better  story  of  Mr.  Bowles 
than  Gibbcr*s,  upon  much  better  authority,  viz. 
that  of  Mr.  Bowles  himself  It  was  not  related 
by  Aim  in  my  presence,  but  in  that  of  a  third 
person,  whom  Mr.  Bowles  names  oftener  than 
once  in  the  course  of  his  replies.  This  gentle- 
man related  it  to  me  as  a  humorous  and  witty 
anecdote ;  and  so  it  was,  whatever  its  other 
characteristics  might  be.  But  should  I,  fur  a 
youthful  frolic,  brand  Mr.  Bowles  with  a  ''li- 
bertine  sort  of  love,  *'  or  with  **  licentiousnes  ?  * 
Is  he  the  less  now  a  pious  or  a  good  man,  for 
not  having  always  been  a  priest?  No  such 
thing;  I  am  willing  to  believe  him  a  good  man, 
almost  as  good  a  man  as  Pope,  but  no  better. 

'Die  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand 
'*pT%mum  fno&tVe **  of  England  is  cos/;  cant  po- 
litical, cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  cant  moral ; 
but  always  cant,  multiplied  through  all  the  va- 
rieties of  life.  It  is  the  feshion,  and  while  it 
lasts  will  be  too  powerful  for  those  who  can  only 
exist  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  time.  I  say 
can/,  because  it  Is  a  thing  of  words,  without  the 
smallest  influence  upon  human  actions;  the 
English  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and  much 
poorer,  and  more  divided  amongst  themselves, 
as  well  as  far  lea  moral,  than  they  were  before 
the  prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum.  This 
hysterical  horror  of  poor  Pope's  not  yeiy  well 
ascertained,  and  never  fully  proved  amours  (for 
even  Gibber  owns  that  be  prevented  the  some- 
what perilous  adventure  in  which  Pope  was 
embarking),  sounds  very  virtuous  in  a  contro- 
versial pamphlet :  but  all  men  of  the  world  who 
know  what  life  is,  or  at  least  what  it  was  to 
them  in  their  youth,  must  laugh  at  such  a  lu- 
dicrous foundation  of  the  charge  of  a  « libertine 
sort  of  love;**  while  the  more  serious  will  look 
upon  those  who  bring  forward  such  chaises 
upon  an  insulated  fact  as  fanatics  or  hypocrites, 
perhaps  both.  The  two  are  sometimes  com- 
pounded in  a  happy  mixture. 

Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  irreve> 
rently  of  a  **  second  tumbler  of  hot  white-wine 
negus.'*  What  does  he  mean?  Is  there  any 
harm  in  negus?  or  is  it  the  worse  for  being 
hot  f  or  does  Mr.  Bowles  drink  negus?  I  had  a 
better  opinion  of  him.  I  hoped  that  whatever 
wine  he  drank  was  neat ;  or,  at  least,  that,  like 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  "  he  preferred 
puncht  the  rather  as  there  was  nothing  against 
it  in  Scripture."  I  should  be  sorry  to  bdieve 
that  Mr.  Bowles  was  fond  of  negus ;  it  is  such 
a  "  candid  **  liquor,  so  like  a  wi^iy- washy  com- 
promise  between  the  passion  for  wine  and  the 
propriety  of  water.  But  different  writers  have 
divers  tastes.     Judge  Blackstone  composed  his 
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Grandison.**  A  review  of  this  work  by  Gotdsmtth 
will  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  his  HiaoeUaneoas 
Works. 
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Commentaries'*  (he  was  a  poet  too  in  bis  youth) 
with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him.  Addison's 
<»nvenation  was  not  good  for  much  till  he  had 
taken  a  similar  dose.  Perhaps  the  prescription 
of  these  two  great  men  was  not  inferior  to  the 
very  different  one  of  a  soi-disant  poet  of  this 
day,  who,  after  wandering  amongst  the  hills,  re- 
turns, goes  to  be(^  and  dictates  his  verses,  being 
fed  by  a  bystander  witli  bread  and  butter  during 
the  operattCHi. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Bowles's  "invariable 
principles  of  poetry.**  lliese  Mr.  Bowles  and 
some  of  his  ecHrespondents  pronounce  **  unan- 
swerable ;"  and  they  are  "  unanswered,"  at  least 
by  Campbell,  who  seems  to  have  been  astounded 
by  the  title:  the  sultan  of  the  time  being 
offered  to  ally  himself  to  a  king  of  France  be- 
cause **he  hated  the  word  league  ;'*  which  proves 
that  the  Padishan  understood  French.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  no  need  of  my  alliance)  nor  shall 
I  presume  to  ofier  it ;  but  I  do  hate  that  word 
**  invariable  "  What  is  there  of  Avmon,  be  it 
poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  science,  power, 
glory>  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which  is 
**  invariable  9  "  Of  course  I  put  things  divine 
out  of  the  question.  Of  ail  arrogant  baptisms 
of  a  book,  this  title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  the 
most  eomplacently  conceited.  It  is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's  part  to  answer  the  contents  of  this  per- 
formance, and  especially  to  vindicate  his  own 
"  Ship,'*  which  Mr.  Bowles  most  triumphantly 
proclaims  to  have  struck  to  bb  very  first  fire. 

**  Quoth  he  there  was  a  Skip  ; 
Mow  let  me  go,  thou  grey-haired  loon« 
Or  my  staff  shall  make  thee  sUp.'* 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine ;  but  having  once  beg^n, 
(certainly  not  by  my  own  wish,  but  called  upon 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  to  my  name  in  the 
pamphlets,)  I  am  like  an  Irishman  in  a  "row,** 
*<any  body's  customer."  I  shall  therefore  say 
a  word  or  two  on  the  *'  Ship." 

Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell's  **  Ship  of 
the  Line"  i  derives  all  its  poetry,  not  from 
**art,"  but  from  ** nature.*"  "Take  away  the 
waves,  the  winds,  the  sun,  &c.  &c.,  one  will  be- 
come a  stripe  of  blue  bunting ;  and  the  other  a 
piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  tliree  tall  poles." 
Very  true ;  take  away  the  "  waves,"  « the  winds," 
and  tliere  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for 
poetical,  but  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  take 
away  "  the  sun,"  and  we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles's 
pamphlet  by  candlelight.  But  the  "poetry" 
of  the  "  Ship  "  does  noi  depend  on  "  the  waves," 
&c. ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  Ship  of  the  Line" 
confers  its  own  poetry  upon   the  waters,   and 

'  ['*  Those  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
the  launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive 
me  for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  artlflcial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  forget  the 
impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected  flrom  the 
ftices  of  ten  thousand  spectators.  They  seem  yet  before 
me.  —  I  sympathise  with  their  deep  and  silent  expect- 
ation, and  with  their  final  burst  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not  a  vulgar  Joy,  but  an  affecting  national  solemnity. 
When  the  vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle,  the  calm 
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heightens  theire,  I  do  not  deny,  that  the  '*  waves 
and  winds,"  and  above  all  "the  sun,"  are  highly 
poetical ;  we  know  it  to  our  cost,  by  the  many 
descriptions  of  them  in  verse :  but  if  the  waves 
bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the 
winds  wafted  only  the  sea-weed  to  the  shore,  if 
the  sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets, 
nor  fortresses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poeti- 
cal  ?  I  think  not :  the  poetry  is  at  least  reci- 
procal. Take  away  "  the  Ship  of  the  Line  ** 
"  swinging  round  "  tlie  "  calm  water,"  and  tlie 
calm  water  becomes  a  somewhat  monotonous 
thing  to  look  at,  particularly  if  not  transparently 
dear  ;  witness  the  thousands  who  pass  by  with- 
out looking  on  it  at  all.  What  was  it  attracted 
ti>e  thousands  to  the  launch  ?  They  might  have 
seen  the  poetical  "calm  water"  at  Wapping,  or 
in  the  "  London  Dock,"  or  in  the  Paddington 
Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a  slop-basin,  or 
in  any  other  vase.  They  might  have  heard  the 
poetical  winds  howling  through  the  chinks  of  a 
pigsty,  or  the  garret  window ;  they  might  have 
seen  the  sun  sliining  on  a  footnoan's  livery,  or  on 
a  brass  warming  pan;  but  could  the  "calm 
water,"  or  the  "  wind,"  or  the  "  sun,"  make 
aU,  or  any  of  these  "poetical?**  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Bowles  admiu  "  the  Ship  "  to  be  poetical, 
but  only  from  those  accessaries:  now  if  they 
eonfer  poetry  so  as  to  make  one  thing  poetical, 
they  would  make  other  things  poetical;  the 
more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles  calls  a  "ship  of  the 
line  "  without  them,  —  that  is  to  say,  its  "  masts 
and  sails  and  streamers,"  —  "blue  bunting," 
and  "coarse  canvass,"  and  "tall  poles."  So 
it  is ;  and  porcelain  is  clay,  and  man  is  dust, 
and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the  two  latter  at  least 
are  the  subjects  of  much  ix)esy. 

Did  Mr.  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea  ?  I 
presume  that  he  has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-piece. 
Did  any  painter  ever  paint  the  sea  only,  without 
the  addition  of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such 
adjunct?  Is  tlie  sea  itself  a  more  attractive,  a 
more  moral,  a  more  poetical  object,  with  or 
without  a  vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing 
monotony  ?  Is  a  storm  more  poetical  without 
a  ship  ?  or,  in  the  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it 
the  storm  or  the  ship  which  most  interests?  both 
much  undoubtedly ;  but  without  the  vessel,  what 
should  we  care  for  the  tempest?  It  would  sink 
into  inere  descriptive  poetry,  which  in  itself  was 
never  esteemed  a  high  order  of  that  art 

I  look  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval 
matters,  at  least  to  poets :  —  with  the  exception 
of  Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey,  perhaps, 
who  have  been  voyagers,  I  have  ewam   more 

water  on  which  she  swung  miOesticall/  round  gave  the 
imagination  a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element  on  which 
she  was  soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and  the 
nights  of  danger  which  t^  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she  had 
to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awful  pre- 
sentiment before  the  mind ;  and  when  the  heart  gave  her 
a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living 
being."  — Campbell's  Specimens  of  British  Foots, 
vol.  i.  p.2G5.] 
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miles  tfaan  all  thm  rat  of  them  together  nov 
liviog  eter  taikd,  and  have  lived  for  numUii  and 
monUw  on  shipboard;  and,  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scaroely  ever 
psised  a  month  out  c€  sight  of  the  Ocean  > :  be- 
sides being  brought  up  from  tvro  years  till  ten 
on  the  brink  of  it.  I  reooUect,  when  andiored 
off  Cape  Sigeum  in  1810,  in  an  English  frigate^ 
a  violent  squall  ooming  on  at  sunset,  so  violent 
MA  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part 
cable*  or  drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myielf,  and  some  officers,  had  been 
up  the  Dardanelles  to  Abydoi,  and  were  just 
returned  in  time.  The  aspect  oi  a  storm  in  the 
Archipelago  is  as  poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea 
being  particularly  short,  dashing,  and  dangerous, 
and  the  narigation  intricate  and  broken  by  the 
isles  and  currents  Cape  Sigeum,  the  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  Leranos,  Tenedos,  all  added  to 
tlie  associations  of  tiie  time.  But  what  seemed 
the  most  ** poetical**  of  all  at  the  moment*  were 
the  numbers  (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  craft,  which  were  obliged  to  '*cut  and 
run  '*  before  the  wind,  from  their  unsafe  anchor- 
age, some  for  Tenedos,  lome  for  other  isles, 
some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for 
eternity.  The  sight  of  these  little  soudding 
vessels,  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight, 
now  appearing  and  now  disappearing  between 
the  waves  iu  tlie  cloud  of  night,  with  their  p^ 
culiarly  wMU  sails,  (the  Levant  sails  not  being 
of  **  coarm  caaeoss,**  but  of  white  cotton,)  skim- 
ming along  as  quickly,  but  less  safely  tlian  the 
sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them ;  their  evi- 
dent distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering  specks 
in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their 
UttUnesi,  as  contending  with  the  giant  element, 
which  made  our  stout  forty.four*s  teak  timbers 
(she  was  built  in  India)  creak  again ;  their  as- 
pect and  their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  some- 
thing far  more  ** poetical**  than  the  mere  broad, 
brawling,  shiplcss  sea,  and  the  sullen  winds, 
eould  possibly  have  been  without  thenu 

1    [**  And  I  have  lovad  thee,  Oessn  I  sod  nay  Joy 
Of  youthlVil  sports  was  on  thy  brsut  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubblos,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  If  the  fresh 'niog  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — *t  was  a  pleasing  tact. 
For  1  was  as  It  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  UUows  flsr  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— as  I  do  here." 

CMUe  Harold^  c.  It.  st.  184.] 
*  ['*  The  wind  swept  down  Uie  Buxinr,  and  the  ware 
Broke  foaming  o*er  the  blue  Symplegades  i 
*T  Is  a  grand  sight  from  oft  the  *  Giant's  Grave ' 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 

Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 
There 's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  In, 
Turns  up  moredangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine.*' 

Don  Jaum,  c.  v.  st.  5.] 
s  ["  I  scrambled  up  the  Gyanean  Symplegades  with  as 
great  risk  as  ever  the  Argonauu  escaped  In  their  hoy. 
Your  emember  the  nurm's  dole  In  the  Medea,  of  which  I 
b^  you  to  take  the  following  translation  done  on  the 
raaunit:  — 


Gy 


The  Euiine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look  npoo*  mad 
the  port  of  Constantinople  the  most  beantilal  of 
harbours ;   and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  some  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  guns,  rendered  it  more  **  poetiesd  *  by 
day  uk  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps  still  more; 
for  the  Turks  illuminate  their  venels  of  war  in 
a  manner  the  most  picturesque,  and  yet  all  this 
is  art^fiewL     As  for  the  £uune<,  I  albod  apon 
the  Symplegades —  I  stood  by  the  biokcB  altar 
still  exposed  to  the  winds  upon  one  of  them —  I 
feU  all  the  "jMsAry  **  of  the  siniation,  aa  Ir^eatcd 
the  first  lines  of  Medea ;    but  would  not  that 
**  poetry  **  have  been  heightened  by  the  ^tfiys  j^  > 
It  was  so  even  by  the  appearance  of  any  aser-  ' 
chant  vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.     But  Mr. 
Bowles  says,  **  Why  bring  your  ship  off  the 
stocks?**  for  no  reason  that  I  know,  except  that 
ships  are  built  to  be  launched.     The  wnter,  &e. 
undoubtedly  hkuihtkvs  the  poetical  assoeiasioos, 
but  it  does  not  make  them;  and  the  ship  anqrfy 
repays  the  obligation:  they  aid  each  other;  thie  ■ 
water  is    more  poetical  with  the  ship-— the 
ship  less  so  without  the  water.     But  even  a 
ship  laid  up  in  dock  is  a  grand  and  n  poetical 
sight     Even  an  old  boat,  keel  upwaids,  wrecked 
upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  ^^poetieal"  object,  ; 
(and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a  poem  about  a    I 
washing-tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  yon  so 
as  well  as  1,)  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand  and    i 
unbroken  water,  without  the  boat,  wonld  be  as    I 
like  dull  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished. , 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  ; 
«  morbU  waete  of  TVufiacr,*'  or  Grainger's  «  Ode 
to  Solitude,**  so  much  admired  by  Johnson  ?  * 
Is  it  the  **  nuarbie  **  or  the  ^waete,  '*  the  artiJidaiQr 
the  aolaro/ object?  The  "waste  "is  like  all  other 
wattee ;  but  the  **  marbU  **  of  Palmyra  makes  the 
poetry  of  the  panage  as  of  the  place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Uymettus,  —  the 
whole  coast  of  Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains, 
Pentelicus,  Anchesmus,  Philopappus,  &c.  &c.  — 

**  Oh  how  1  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo  1 
Who,  still  unlaunch'd  ftom  Grecian  dodu^ 
Had  never  pass'd  the  Asure  rocks ; 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damm*d  business  for  my  If  Iss  Medea,**  ftc.  Ac. 

Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  H.  Ihrmrp,  Jiuie  1810.] 

*  ["  Dr.  Johnson  praised  Grainger's  *  Ode  to  Solitude* 
in  Dodsley*s  collection,  and  repeated  with  great  eneigy 
the  exordium  — 

*  O  Solitude,  romantic  maid  1 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread. 
Or  haunt  the  descrt*s  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes*  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-rear*B  sleep. 
From  Hecia  view  the  thawing  deep  \ 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor*s  marble  waste  survey,*  — 

observing,  *  This,  Sir,  is  very  noble.*  '* 

BotUftJl,  vol.  vii.  p.  16.] 
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aie  ia  tbemaeWes  poetical,  and  would  be  so  if 
the  name  of  AUiena,  of  Athenians,  and  her  very 
ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But  am  I  to  h« 
told  that  the  ** nature"  of  Attiea  would  be  more 
poetical  without  the  **  art "  of  the  Acropolis?  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus?  and  of  the  still  all 
Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exqui- 
sitely artificial  genius  ?  Ask  the  tTaveller  what 
strikes  him  as  most  poetical, — the  Parthenon,  or 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The  columns  of 
Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself? '  The  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Fal- 
coner's skip  was  bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are 
a  thousand  rocks  and  capes  far  more  picturesque 
than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium 
in  themselves;  what  are  they  to  a  thousand 
scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of  Ana 
Minor,  Switserlaud,  or  even  of  Cintra  in  Portu- 
gal, or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras 
cf  Spain?  But  it  is  the  ''art,**  the  columns, 
the  temples*  the  wrecked  Tcssel,  which  give  them 
their  antique  and  their  modern  poetry,  and  not 
the  spots  themselves.  Without  them,  the  wpotg 
of  earth  would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown ; 
buried,  like  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in  indistinct 
oonfusion,  without  poetry,  as  without  existence ; 
but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth  these  ruins  were 
transported,  if  they  were  capable  of  transport* 
ation,  like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx,  and  the 
Memnon*s  head,  there  they  would  still  exist  in 
the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride 
of  their  poetry.  I  opposed,  and  will  ever  op- 
pose, the  robbery  of  ruins  from  Athens,  to 
instruct  the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did 
I  do  so  ?  The  mine  are  as  poetical  in  Picca- 
dilly as  they  were  in  the  Pwthenon ;  but  the 
Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  without  them. 
Such  is  the  poetry  of  art. 

Mr.  Bowles  contends  again  that  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  are  poetical,  because  of  "  the  association 
with  boundless  deserts,*'  and  that  a  '*  pyramid 
of  the  same  dimensions  "  would  not  be  sublime 
in  **  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields:"  not  to  poetical  cer- 
tainly; but  take  away  the  *<  pyramids,**  and 
what  is  the  « deeert  9*'  Take  away  Stone-henge 
from  Salisbury  Plain,  and  it  is  nothing  more 
than  Hounslow  Heath,  or  any  other  unenclosed 
down.  It  appears  to  me  that  St.  Peter's,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Pantheon^the  Palatine^  the  Apollo, 
the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  di  Medicis,  the  Her- 
cules, the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo^  and  all  the  higher  works  of  Canova, 
(I  have  already  spoken  of  those  of  ancient 
Greece,  still  extant  in  that  country,  or  trans- 
ported to  England,)  are  as  poetical  as  Mont 
Blanc  or  Mount  ^tna,  perhaps  still  more  so, 
as  they  are  direct  manifestations  of  mind,  and 

1  [•*  In  all  Attlea^"  uyt  Lord  Byroo,  io  a  note  to  the 
second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  **  If  we  except  Athens 
itself  and  Marathon,  there  is  no  scene  more  interesting 
than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen 
columnt  are  an  tnexhaustible  source  of  observation  and 
design ;  to  the  philoioptter  the  supposed  scene  of  PlaCo*s 
conversations  will  not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller 
will  te  sCmdE  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  *  Isles 
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preeuppoee  poetry  in  their  very  conception ;  and 
have,  moreover,  as  being  such,  a  something  of 
actual  life,  which  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of 
inanimate  nature,  unless  we  adopt  the  system 
of  Spinosa,  that  tbe  world  is  the  Deity.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  poetical  in  its  aspect  than 
the  city  of  Venice ;  does  this  depend  upon  the 
sen,  or  the  canals?  — 

**  The  dirt  and  sea^weed  whence  proud  Venice  rose  ?  ** 
Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace 
and  the  prison,  or  the  **  Bridge  of  Sighs,'*  which 
connects  them,  that  renders  it  poetical?  Is  it 
the  **  Canal  Grande,"  or  the  Rialto  which  arches 
it,  the  churches  which  tower  over  it,  the  palaces 
which  line,  and  the  gondolas  which  glide  over 
the  waters,  that  render  this  city  more  poetical 
than  Rome  itself?  Mr.  Bowles  wiU  say,  per> 
baps  that  the  Rialto  is  but  marble,  the  palaces 
and  churches  only  stone,  and  the  gondolas  a 
** coarse*'  black  cloth,  thrown  over  some  planks 
of  carved  wood,  with  a  shining  bit  of  fantas- 
tically formed  iron  at  the  prow,  «  witfuntt "  the 
water.  And  I  tell  him  that  without  these,  the 
water  would  be  nothing  but  a  clay-coloured 
ditch ;  and  whoever  says  the  contrary,  deserves 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that,  where  Pope's  heroes 
are  embraced  by  the  mud  nymphs.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  make  the  canal  of  Venice 
more  poetical  than  that  of  Paddington,  were  it 
not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts  above  mentioned, 
although  it  is  a  peribctly  natural  canal,  formed 
by  the  sea,  and  the  innumerable  islands  which 
constitute  the  site  of  tl>is  extraordinary  city. 

The  very  Cloaca  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  are  as 
poetical  as  Richmond  Hill;  many  will  think 
more  so :  take  away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tibur 
and  the  seven  hills,  in  the  nature  of  Evander's 
time.  Let  Mr.  Bowles^  or  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
or  Mr.  Southey,  or  any  of  the  other  **  naturals,** 
make  a  poem  upon  them,  and  then  see  which 
is  most  poetical,  —  their  production,  or  the  com- 
monest guide-book,  which  tells  you  the  road 
from  St.  Peter's  to  the  Coliseum,  and  informs 
you  what  you  will  see  by  the  way.  The  ground 
interests  in  Virgil,  because  it  will  be  Rome,  and 
not  because  it  is  £vander*s  rural  domain. 

Mr.  Bowles  then  proceeds  to  press  Homer 
into  his  service,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Campbell's,  that  **  Homev  was  a  great  describer 
of  works  of  art.  **  s  Mr.  Bowles  contends,  that 
all  his  great  power,  even  in  this,  depends  upon 
their  connection  with  nature*  The  *<  shield  of 
Achilles  derives  its  poetical  interest  from  the 
subjects  described  on  it.'*  And  from  what  does 
the  epear  of  Achilles  derive  its  interest  ?  and 
the  helmet  and  the  mail  worn  by  Patroclus,  and 
the  celestial  armour,  and  the  very  brazen  greaves 

that  crown  the  iEgean  deep ; '  but,  for  an  Englishman, 
Colonna  has  jet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual  spot 
of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten 
in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Campbell— 

*  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep.*  **] 

•  [Ur.  Bowles's  epithet  is  not  greai,  but "  minute."] 
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of  Uie  welUbooted  Greeki?  It  it  solely  from 
the  legs,  end  the  beck,  end  the  breeet,  end  the 
huiveu  body,  which  they  encloee?  In  thet 
ceae,  it  would  here  been  more  poetieel  to  have 
made  them  fight  naked  ;  and  GuUey  and  Greg^ 
ton,  ta  being  nearer  to  a  ttate  of  nature,  are 
more  poetical  boxing  in  a  pair  of  drawers  tlian 
Hector  and  Acbillet  in  radiant  armour,  and  with 
heroic  weopona. 

Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  nu(k- 
ing  of  chariots,  and  the  whining  of  tpears,  and 
the  glancing  of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  of 
shields  end  the  piercing  of  breast- plates,  why 
not  represent  tlie  Greeks  and  Trqfans  like  two 
savaire  tribes,  tugging  and  tearing,  and  kicking 
and  biting,  and  gnashing,  foaming,  grinnii^, 
and  gouging,  in  all  the  poetry  of  nrutrtial  nature, 
unencumbered  with  gross,  prosaic,  artificial 
arms ;  an  equal  superfiuity  to  the  natural  war« 
rior  and  bis  natural  poet  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
unpoctical  in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  of  Rhe- 
sus with  hi$  bow  (having  forgotten  his  thong), 
or  would  Mr.  Bowles  have  had  liim  kick  them 
with  his  foot,  or  smack  them  with  his  hand»  as 
being  more  unsophisticated? 

In  Gray's  Elegy,  is  there  aa  image  more 
striking  tlian  his  "shapeless  sculpture?** >  Of 
Aculpture  in  g<»eral,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is  more  poetical  than  nature  itself,  inasmuch  at 
it  represents  and  bodies  fc»th  that  ideal  beauty 
and  sublimity  which  is  never  to  be  found  in 
actual  nature.  This  at  least  is  the  general 
opinion.  But,  always  excepting  the  Venus  di 
Medicis,  I  differ  from  that  opinion,  at  least  as 
far  as  regards  female  beiMty ;  for  Uie  head  of 
I..ady  Cbarlemont  (when  1  first  saw  her  nine 
years  ago)  seemed  to  possess  all  that  sculpture 
could  require  for  its  ideal.  I  recollect  seMiig 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  head  of  aa 
Albanian  girl,  who  was  actually  employed  in 
mending  a  road  in  the  mountains,  and  in  some 
Greek,  and  one  or  two  Italian,  faces.  But  of 
nbUmity,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  m  human 
nature  at  all  to  approach  the  expression  of  sculp- 
ture, cither  in  the  Apollo,  the  Moses,  or  other 
of  the  sterner  works  dP  ancient  or  modern  art 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  **  babble 
of  green  fields  "  and  of  bare  nature  ia  general 
as  superior  to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical 
purposes  of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting, 
the  great  artist  does  not  give  you  a  literal  eopy 
of  a  country,  but  he  invents  and  composes  one. 
Nature,  in  her  natural  «vpect,  does  not  furnish 
him  with  such  existing  scenes  as  be  requires. 
Even  where  he  presents  you  with  some  famous 
(^tyi  or  celebrated  scene  from  mountain  or  other 
nature,  |t  mutt  be  taken  from  some  particular 
point  of  yiev,  «fid  with  such  light,  and  shade, 
and  distance,  &0.  at  t^rrt  not  only  to  beighteu 


1  C"  Tft  e'en  theseboDec  from  tawlt  to  protect 
Some  frail  memorial  ntfll  erected  niRb, 
With    uncouth   rbj-mes   and  shapeless    sculpture 
deck'd. 
Implores  the  pasilng  tribate  of  a  sigh.'*] 


its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  defermidtia.    The 
poetry  of  nature  alone,  exattly  at  she  appears,  is 
not  sufficient  to  bear  him  out.     The  Tcry  ^y 
of  hb  painting  is  not  the  portraU  of  the  ak  j  of 
nature ;  it  is  a  composition  of  diffisrent  aftses, 
observed  at  different  times,  and  not  the  whole 
copied  from  any  particular  day.       And   why? 
Because  nature  is  not  lavidi  of  her  beauiiei; 
they  are  widely  scattered,  and  ooeaaionolly  dia- 
played,  to  be  selected  with  care,  and  gatibered 
with  difficulty. 

Of  sculpture  I  have  joat  tpoken.  It  it  the 
great  scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nature 
into  heroic  beauty ;  t.  e.  in  plain  English,  to 
sarpass  his  model.  When  Canova  fi^rme  a  sta. 
tue,  he  takes  a  limb  from  one,  a  hand  from 
another,  a  feature  frmn  a  third,  and  a  shape,  it 
may  be,  from  a  fourth,  probably  at  the  same 
time  inrproving  upon  all,  as  the  Greek  of  old  ' 
did  in  embodying  bis  Venus. 

Ask  a  portrait  painter  to  describe  his  agonies    ' 
in  accommodating  ^e  faces  with  which  nature 
and  his  sitters  have  crowded  his  painting-room   t 
to  the  principles  of  bis  art :  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  ten  faces  ia  at  many  millicms,  there   | 
it  not  one  which  he  can  venture  to  give  without 
shading  much  and  adding  more.     Nature,  ex- 
actly, simply,  barely  nature;  will  make  no  great   ^ 
artist  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  a  poet  —  the   ' 
most  artificial,  perhaps,  of  all  artiste  in  hit  very 
essence.     With  regaitl  to  natural  imagery,  the 
poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  of  their  h&A  il> 
lustrations  firom  art.     You  say  that  a  **  fountain 
is  as  clear  or  clearer  than  (^om,**  to  express  its 
beauty:  — 

"  O  teat  Bandofis,  splendidior  vitro  1  ** 

In  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  4>f 
Cassar  is  displayed,  but  so  also  is  his  muMmtk.*  — 

**  Tou  an  do  know  thta  mtmOc*'  &c 


M 


Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Caulus*  dagger  chroii^. 


If  the  poet  had  said  that  Cassius  had  run  bis 
fiH  through  the  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  would 
have  had  more  of  Mr.  Bowles's  «*  nature**  to 
help  it ;  but  the  artificial  dagger  is  more  po- 
etical than  any  natural  Aoiuf  wrtheut  it.  Iti  the 
sublime  of  sacred  poetry,  **  Who  is  thie  thaa 
cometh  from  £dom?  with  d^ed  ^anaeaCs  from 
Boxrah?*'  Would  "the  comer*'  be  poetical 
without  hb  ^  djftd  garmenit  9  **  which  strike  and 
startle  the  speotator,  and  identify  the  approach- 
ing objtN^ 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  Ixstentng 
for  the  **.wh»d»  «f  hia  eharioL**  Solomon,  in 
his  Song,  compares  the  nose  of  his  beloved  to 
**  a  tower,"  which  to  us  appears  an  eaMem  ex- 
aggeration. If  he  had  said,  that  her  stature 
was  like  that  of  a  *<  towei^s,"  it  would  have  been 
as  poetical  as  if  he  had  compared  her  to  a  tree. 

«*  The  virtuous  Marda  towen  above  her  tax,** 

is  an  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a 
monU  superiority.    But  Solomon,  it  is  probable^ 
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did  not  compare  his  beloved's  nose  to  a  <<  tower'* 
on  account  of  its  length,  but  of  its  symmetry ; 
and  making  allowance  for  eastern  hyperbole, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  discreet  image  for 
a  female  nose  in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
figure  as  any  other. 

Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  pur- 
poses. What  makes  a  regiment  of  soldiers  a 
more  noble  object  of  view  than  the  same  mass 
of  mob  ?  Their  arms,  their  dresses,  their  ban- 
ners, and  the  art  and  artificial  symmetry  of 
their  position  and  movements.  A  Highlander's 
plaid,  a  Mussulman's  turban,  and  a  Roman  toga, 
are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or  uotattooed 
buttocks  of  a  New  Sandwich  savage,  although 
they  were  described  by  William  Wordsworth 
himself  like  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory." 

I  have  seen  as  many  mountains  as  most  men, 
and  more  fleets  than  the  generality  of  landsmen ; 
and,  to  my  mind,  a  large  convoy  with  a  few  sail 
of  the  line  to  conduct  them  is  as  noble  and  as 
poetical  a  prospect  as  all  that  inanimate  nature 
can  produce.  I  prefer  the  "  mast  of  some  great 
ammiral,"  with  all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  fir 
or  the  alpine  tamen ;  and  think  that  more  poetry 
Acu  been  made  out  of  it.  In  what  does  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  **  Falconer's  Shipwreck** 
over  all  other  shipwrecks  consist?  In  his  ad- 
mirable application  of  the  terms  of  his  art ;  in 
a  poet-sailor's  description  of  the  sailor's  fistte. 
These  very  terms,  by  his  application,  make  the 
strength  and  reality  of  his  poem.  Why  ?  be- 
cause he  was  a  poet,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
art  will  not  be  found  less  ornamental  than  na- 
ture. It  is  precisely  in  general  nature,  and  in 
stepping  out  of  his  element,  that  Falconer  jbils ; 
where  he  digresses  to  speak  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  "  such  branches  of  leammg.*' 

In  Dyer*s  Grongar  Hill,  upon  which  his  fame 
rests,  the  very  appearance  of  nature  herself  is 
moralised  into  an  artificial  image : 

**  Thoa  It  nature's  vesHere  wrought. 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dreaet  green  and  go/ft 
To  disperse  our  cares  away.** 

And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope:  the 
misuse  of  which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr. 
Bowles  so  triumphant  over  Mr. Campbell:  — 

**  So  we  mistake  the  Aiture's  bee, 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  ^toM.*' 

And  here  a  word  en  passant  to  Mr.  Camp- 
beU;  — 

"  As  yon  sununits,  soft  and  ftir. 
Clad  In  colours  of  the  air. 
Which  to  those  who  Journey  near 
Barren,  browot  and  rough  appear, 
StiU  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way  ^ 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day." 

Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-&med  — - 

**  *Tls  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  Its  axure  hue  ?  " 

1  [The  "  Siege  of  Damascus."  It  was  first  represented 
February  17>  1720 ;  on  which  day  the  author  died.  **  He 
was,'*  says  Pope,  **a  good  humble-spirited  man,  a  grei^ 
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To  return  once  more  to  the  see.  Let  any  one 
look  on  the  long  wall  of  Malamocco,  which 
curbs  the  Adriatic,  and  pronounce  between  the 
sea  and  its  master.  Surely  that  Roman  work 
(I  mean  Roman  in  conception  and  performance), 
which  says  to  the  ocean,  <*  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  further,"  and  is  obeyed,  is  not  less 
sublime  and  poetical  than  the  angry  waves  which 
vainly  break  beneath  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  a  ship's 
poesy  depend  upon  the  **  wind: "  then  why  is  a 
ship  under  sail  more  poetical  than  a  hog  in  a 
high  wind?  The  hog  is  all  nature,  the  ship  is 
all  art,  *<  coarse  canvass,"  "  blue  bunting,"  and 
**  tall  poles ;  '*  both  are  violently  acted  upon  by 
the  wind,  tossed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro,  and 
yet  nothing  but  excess  of  hunger  could  make 
me  look  upon  the  pig  as  the  more  poetical  of 
the  two,  and  then  only  in  the  shape  of  a  griskin. 

Will  Mr.  Bowles  tell  us  that  the  poetry  of 
an  aqueduct  consist  in  the  water  which  it  con- 
veys ?  Let  him  look  on  that  of  Justinian,  on 
those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Lisbon,  and 
Elvas,  or  even  at  the  remains  of  that  in  Attica. 

We  are  asked,  «  What  makes  tlie  venerable 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  more  poetical,  as 
objects,  than  the  tower  for  the  manufactory  of 
patent  shot,  surrounded  by  the  same  scenery?** 
I  will  answer  ~-  the  architecture.  Turn  West- 
minster Abbey  or  Saint  Paul's  into  a  powder 
magazine,  their  poetry,  as  objects,  remains  the 
same ;  the  Parthenon  was  actually  converted  into 
one  by  the  Turks,  during  Morosini's  Venetian 
siege,  and  part  of  it  destroyed  in  consequence. 
Cromwell's  dragoons  stalled  their  steeds  in  Wor- 
cester cathedral ;  was  it  less  poetical  as  an  ob- 
ject than  before  ?  Ask  a  foreigner  on  his  approach 
to  London,  what  strikes  him  as  the  most  poetical 
of  the  towers  before  him:  he  will  point  out 
Saint  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  without, 
perhaps,  knowing  the  names  or  associations  of 
either,  and  pass  over  the  "tower  for  patent 
shot,**  —  not  that,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to  the 
contrary,  it  might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a 
monarch,  or  a  Waterloo  column,  or  a  Trafalgar 
monument,  but  because  its  architecture  is  ob- 
viously inferior. 

To  the  question,  **  Whether  the  description 
of  a  game  of  cards  be  as  poetical,  supposing  the 
execution  of  the  artists  equal,  as  a  description  of 
a  walk  in  a  forest  ?  '*  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  materialg  are  certainly  not  equal ;  but  that 
"  the  artitt,^*  who  has  rendered  the  "  game  of 
cards  poetical,"  is  hyfar  the  greater  of  the  two. 
But  all  this  *<  ordering"  of  poets  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowles.     There  may 
or  may  not  be,  in  fact,  different  «  orders"  of 
poetry,  but  the  poet  is  always  ranked  according 
to  his  execution,  and  not  according  to  hb  branch 
of  the  art. 

Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders. 
Hughes  has  written  a  tragedy  i,  and  a  very  suc- 

admirer  of  Addison,  and  but  a  poor  writer,  except  Us 
play ;  that  is  very  well."] 
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oeMfuI  one ;  Fenton  uiother  i ;  and  Pope  none^ 
Did  any  man,  however,  —  will  even  Mr.  Bowles 
biinaelC  —  nuik  Hughes  and  Fenton  as  poets 
abore  Pope?  Was  eTen  Addison  (the  author 
of  Cato),  or  Rowe  (one  of  the  higher  order  of 
dramatists  as  far  as  suoeess  goes),  or  Young,  or 
even  Otway  and  Soutberne,  ever  raised  fbr  a 
moment  to  the  same  rank  with  Pope  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  reader  or  the  critie,  before  his 
death  or  since  ?  If  Mr.  Bowles  wilt  contend 
Ibr  classifications  of  this  kind,  let  him  recolleot 
that  descriptive  poetry  haa  been  ranked  as  among 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  art,  and  description 
as  a  mere  ornament,  but  which  should  never 
form  the  **  subject**  of  a  poem.  The  Italians, 
with  the  most  poetical  language,  and  the  most 
fiutidious  taste  in  Europe,  possess  now  five  gnat 
poets,  tbey  say,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Taaio, 
and,  lastly,  AlfieriS;  and  whom  do  they  esteem 
one  of  the  highest  of  these*  and  some  of  them 
the  very  highest  ?  Petrarch  tlie  tonmeUer :  it  is 
true  that  some  of  his  Cansoni  are  not  ie$$  es- 
teemed, but  not  more ;  who  ever  dreams  of  his 
Latin  Africa? 

Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  aooorAng  to  the 
** order'*  of  his  compositions,  where  would  the 
best  of  sonnets  place  him?  with  Dante  and  the 
others?  no  ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  poet 
who  tjnsMlM  best  as  the  highest,  whatever  his 
department,  and  will  ever  be  so  rated  in  the 
world's  esteem. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  bis  Elegy, 
high  as  be  stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would 
not  stand  higher ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  his 
glory :  without  it,  his  odes  would  be  insufficient 
fi>r  his  fame.  The  depreciation  of  Pope  is 
partly  founded  upon  a  fidse  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  partly 
contributed  by  the  ingenious  boast, 

**  That  not  In  flmcy't  mass  be  wandered  long, 
But  ttoop^d  to  truth,  aod  moraliied  hU  tong.** 

He  should  have  written  <*rose  to  truth."  In 
my  mind,  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical 
poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must 
be  moral  truth.     Religion  docs  not  make  a  part 


1  [Marlamne.  It  came  out  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln*« 
Inn  Field*,  in  I785,  and  met  with  considerable  lucceti.] 

*  or  these  there  is  one  ranked  with  die  otberi  for  his 
SoNRSTS,  and  two  fur  compositions  which  belong  to  no 
dau  at  all  ?  Where  is  Dante  ?  His  poem  it  not  an 
epic:  then  what  is  k?  He  hhnself  calU  It  a  ** divine 
comedy ;  *'  and  why  ?  This  is  more  than  all  his  thousand 
commentators  have  been  able  to  explain.  Ariotto's  is 
not  an  epic  poem  {  and4f  poets  are  to  be  ebisMtf  according 
to  the  gfiBM  of  their  poetry,  where  is  he  to  be  placed  ? 
Of  these  five,  Tasso  and  Alfiarl  only  come  within  Aris- 
totle's arrangement,  and  Mr.  Bowles's  class-book.  But 
the  whole  position  is  fUse.  Poets  are  classed  by  the 
power  of  their  performance,  and  not  according  to  its  rank 
in  a  grados.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  forgotten  epic 
poets  of  all  countries  would  rank  above  Fetrarch,  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Bums,  Gray,  Dryden,  and  the  highest  names  of 
various  countries.  Mr.  Bowles's  title  of  **  invariabU 
principles  of  poetry,"  is,  perhi^s,  the  most  arrogant  ever 
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of  my  sul]($eet ;  it  is  something  bejond  homan 
powers,  and  has  fiuled  in  all  human  faaads  ex- 
cept Milton's  and  Dante*s,  and  even  Dante's 
powers  are  involved  in  his  delineatioa  of  baman 
paasions,  though  in  sapernatural  cimimstaiiees. 
What  made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  men  ?    His 
mora]  truth  —  his  ethics.     What  proved  Jesus 
Chriiit  the  Son  of  God  hardly  leaa  than  hk  mi- 
racles?      His  moral  preeepts.      And   if  echies 
have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  men,  and 
have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjiinet  to  his 
Gospel  by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  toM 
that  etliiol  poetry,  or  didactic  poetry,  <■*  by  I 
whatever  name  you  term  it,  whose  ofa»ieet  b  to 
make  men  better  and  wiser,  is  not  the  vetyjlrwt    ! 
9rd€r  of  poetry ;  and  are  we  to  be  told  this  too  j  | 
by  one  of  the  priesthood?      It  requires  more  ,, 
mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the    I 
**  forests"  that    ever  were  *«  walked  for  their  I' 
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**  description,**  and  all  the  epics  that  ever 
founded  upon  fields  of  battle^  The  Georgics 
are  indisputably,  and,  I  believe,  aadlr^ptfediy, 
even  a  finer  poem  than  the  iEneid.  Viigil 
knew  this ;  be  did  not  order  them  to  be  burnt. 

**  Tlie  proper  study  of  mankind  Is  man.** 

It  is  the  fasliion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  what  they  call  ^*  imagination**  and  **  in- 
vention,*' the  two  eommonest  of  qualities:  an 
Irish  peasant  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head 
will  imaguie  and  invent  more  titan  would  fur- 
nish foriii  a  modem  poem.  If  Lucretius  had 
not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epicurean  system,  we 
sliould  have  had  a  fkr  superior  poem  to  any  now 
in  existence.  As  mere  poeUy,  it  is  the  first  of 
Latin  poems.  What  then  has  ruined  it?  His 
ethics.  Pope  has  not  this  delect ;  his  moral  is 
as  pure  as  his  poetry  is  glorious. 

in  speaking  of  artificial  objects,  I  have  omitted 
Co  touch  upon  one  which  I  wiU  now  mention. 
Cannon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  highly  po- 
etical as  art  can  make  her  objects.  Mr.  Bowles 
will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  this  is  because  they 
resemble  that  grand  natural  article  of  sound  in 
heaven,  and  simile  upon  earth  •— thunder.  I 
shall  be  told  triumphantly,  that  Milton  made  sad 
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prefixed  to  a  volume.  So  fkraretheprincfpleeorpoetiy 
fkt>m  being  **  invaritMe,**  that  they  never  were  dot  ever 
will  be  settled.  These  "  principles  "  mean  nothing  Bkore 
than  the  predilections  of  a  particular  age  \  and  eveiy  age 
has  Its  own,  and  a  dllferent  from  its  predecessor.  It 
is  now  Homer,  and  now  Virgil ;  once  Dryden,  aod  dace 
Walter  Scott ;  now  Corneflle,  and  now  Racine ;  now  Cre- 
Ullon,  now  Voltaire.  The  Ilomcrists  and  VirgiUam 
in  France  disputed  for  hilf  a  century.  Not  fifty  yean 
ago  the  Italians  neglected  Dante  —  Bettlnelli  reproved 
Monti  for  reading  **  that  barbarian  ; "  at  ivosent  they 
adore  him.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  had  their  ris*. 
and  they  will  have  their  decliae.  Already  they  hare 
more  than  once  fluctuated,  as  mast  be  the  case  with  all 
the  dramatists  and  poets  of  a  living  language.  This  does 
not  depend  upon  their  merits,  but  upon  the  ordinary 
viciskitudes  of  human  opinions.  Schlrgel  and  Bfadame 
de  Stael  have  endeavoured  also  to  reduce  poetry  to  Arv 
systems,  classical  and  romantic.  The  eflcct  is  only 
beginning. 
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worh  with  his  artillery,  when  he  armed  his  devils 
therewithaL  He  did  so ;  and  this  artificial  ob- 
ject must  have  had  much  of  ihe  sublime  to  at- 
tract his  attention  for  such  a  conflict.  He  has 
made  an  absurd  use  of  it ;  but  the  absurdity  con- 
sists in  not  using  cannon  against  the  angels  of 
God,  but  any  material  weapon.  The  thunder 
of  the  clouds  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  and 
vain  in  the  hands  of  the  devils,  as  the  <*  villanous 
saltpetre  :**  the  angels  were  as  impervious  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  Hie  thunderbolts  become 
sublime  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  not  as 
such,  but  because  As  deigns  to  use  them  as  a 
means  of  repdling  the  rebel  spirits-;  but  no  one 
can  attribute  their  defeat  to  this  grand  piece  of 
natural  electricity:  the  Almighty  willed,  and 
they  fell  ;  his  word  would  have  been  enough ; 
and  Milton  is  a%  absurd,  (and,  in  fiict,  bla^he- 
mtm$t)  in  putting  materisi  lightnings  into  the 
hands  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  giving  him  hands 
atalL 

The  artillery  of  the  demons  was  but  the  first 
step  of  his  mistake,  the  thunder  the  neit,  and  it 
is  a  step  lower.  It  would  have  been  fit  for 
Jove,  but  not  for  Jehovah.  The  subject  al- 
together was  essentially  unpoetical ;  he  has  made 
more  of  it  than  another  could,  but  it  is  beyond 
him  and  all  men. 

In  a  portion  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bowles  asserts 
that  Pope  <*  envied  Phillips,"  because  he  quizzed 
his  pastorals  in  the  Guanliaji,  in  that  most  ad- 
mirable model  of  irony,  bis  paper  on  the  subject. 
If  there  was  any  thing  enviable  about  Phillips, 
it  could  hardly  be  his  pastorals.  Hiey  were 
despicable,  and  Pope  expressed  his  contempt 
If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  published  a  volume  of  sonnets, 
or  a  •*  Spirit  of  Discovery,"  or  a  «*  Missionary," 
and  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  in  any  periodical  journal 
an  ironical  paper  upon  them,  would  this  be 
"  envy  ?  "  The  authors  of  the  "  R^ected  Ad- 
dresses" have  ridiculed  the  sixteen  or  twenty 

1  [**  Poor  Cowper,  being  dUgufted  with  the  world,  fell 
In  love  with  the  first  venerable  gentlewoman  ho  law  st 
Huntingdon,  and  wondered  all  the  world  was  not  like 
her ;  when  probably  he  would  have  met  with  a  being  Just 
as  good  in  the  first  respectable  old  lady  he  saw  on  a 
Sunday  going  to  church  at  Brentford  1 "  — Bowles, 
Pope's  Workt^  vol.  ix.  p.  GO.] 

s  I  will  submit  to  Mr.  Bowles's  own  Judgment  a  passage 
from  another  poem  of  Cowper*s,  to  be  compared  with  the 
same  writer^s  Sylran  Samider.    In  the  lines  to  Blaxy,  — 

**  Thy  fi«a&»,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more^ 
My  Mary," 

contain  a  simple,  household,  '*  indoor^**  artiflda],  and 
ordinary  Image ;  I  refer  Mr.  Bowles  to  the  stansa,  and 
ask  if  these  three  Ihras  about  '*  needies  "  are  not  worth  all 
the  boasted  twaddling  about  trees,  so  triumphantly  re- 
quoted  ?  %nd  yet,  in/oef,  what  do  they  convey  ?  A  homely 
eoUection  of  images  and  Ideas,  associated  with  the  dambig 
orsto«dLings,  and  the  hemming  of  shiru,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  breeches ;  but  will  any  one  deny  that  they  are 
eminently  poetical  and  iMthetic  as  addressed  by  Cowper 
to  his  nurse  ?    The  trash  of  trees  reminds  me  of  a  saying 


"first  living  poets**  of  the  day,  but  do  they 
" envy **  them ?  "Envy"  writhes,  it  don*t  laugh. 
The  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  may 
despise  some,  but  they  can  hardly  **  envy  **  any 
of  the  persons  whom  they  have  parodied ;  and 
Pope  could  have  no  more  envied  Phillips  than 
he  did  Welsted,  or  Theobald,  or  Smedley,  or 
any  other  given  hero  of  the  Dunciad.  He 
could  not  have  envied  him,  even  had  he  himself 
not  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  Did  Mr. 
Ings  *<e»ey  *'  Mr.  Phillips  when  he  asked  him, 
**  How  came  your  Pyrrfaus  to  drive  oxen  and 
say,  I  am  goaded  on  by  love  ?"  This  question 
silenced  poor  Phillips ;  but  it  no  more  pro- 
ceeded from  **  envy  "  than  did  Pope*s  ridicule. 
Did  he  envy  Swifl?  Did  he  envy  Bolingbroke? 
Did  he  envy  Gay  the  unparalleled  success  of 
his  «  Beggar's  Opera?**  We  may  be  answered 
that  these  were  his  friends  —  true:  but  does 
friendship  prevent  envy  f  Study  the  first  woman 
you  meet  with,  or  the  first  scribbler,  let  Mr. 
Bowles  himself  (whom  I  acquit  fully  of  such 
an  odious  quality)  study  some  of  his  own  poetical 
intimates :  the  most  envious  man  I  ever  h^rd 
of  is  a  poet,  and  a  high  one ;  besides,  it  is  an 
universal  passion.  Goldsmith  envied  not  only 
the  puppets  for  their  dancing,  and  broke  his 
shins  in  the  attempt  at  rivalry,  but  was  seriously 
angry  because  two  pretty  women  received  more 
attention  than  be  did.  T%is  is  envy;  but 
where  does  Pope  show  a  sign  of  the  passion  ? 
In  that  case  Dryden  envied  the  hero  of  his  Mac 
Flecknoe.  Mr.  Bowles  compares,  when  and 
whero  he  can,  Pope  with  Cowper  — •  (the  same 
Cowper  whom  in  his  edition  of  Pope  he  laughs 
at  for  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman,  Mrs. 
Unwin ;  search  and  you  will  find  it  ^ ;  I  re- 
member the  passage,  though  not  the  page) ;  in 
particular  he  requotes  Cowper*s  Dutch  delinea- 
tion of  a  wood,  drawn  up,  like  a  seedsman's  cata- 
logue s,  with  an  afiected  imitation  of  Milton's 

of  Sheridan's.  Soon  after  the  *'  Reiected  Address  "  scene 
in  1818, 1  met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said, 
**  Lord  Byron,  did  you  know  that,  amongst  the  writers  of 
addresses,  was  Whiibread  himself?  "  1  answered  by  an 
enquiry  of  what  sort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  **  Of 
that,*'  replied  Sheridan,  **  I  remember  little,  except  that 
there  was  a  pheenix  in  it." — **  A  phcmbi  1 1  Well,  how 
did  he  describe  it?*'—'*  Like  a  poulterer  *'  axktwereA 
Sheridan :  **  It  was  green,  and  yellow,  and  red,  and  blue  • 
he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single  feather."  And  just  such 
as  tiiis  poulterer's  aooount  of  a  phcenlx  Is  Cowper's  stick- 
picker's  detail  of  a  wood,  with  all  Its  petty  mInutisB  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other. 

One  more  poetical  Instance  of  the  power  of  art,  and 
even  its  superiority  over  nature.  In  poetry ;  and  I  have 
done:  — the  Isust  of  AnHnoust  Is  there  any  thing  in 
nature  like  this  marble,  excepting  the  Venus  ?  Can  there 
be  more  poetry  gathered  into  existence  than  in  that  won- 
derftil  creation  of  perfect  beauty  ?  But  the  poi'try  of  this 
bust  is  in  no  respect  derived  from  nature,  nor  from  any 
association  of  moral  exaltedness ;  for  what  Is  there  in 
common  with  moral  nature,  and  the  male  minion  of 
Adrian  ?  The  very  execution  Is  not  nattiralt  but  super* 
natural,  or  rather  M9»«r-ar/|jlScAiA  for  nature  has  never 
done  so  much. 
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•tylc,  as  burlesque  as  the  **  Splendid  ShiUing.** 
These  two  mriten,  ior  Cowper  is  no  poet,  come 
into  eomparison  in  one  great  work,  the  transhi- 
tion  of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the  great,  and 
manifest,  and  nuuiifold,  and  reproved,  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  uncontroTerted  faults  of  Pope*s 
translation*  and  all  the  scholarship,  and  pains, 
and  time,  and  trouble»  and  blank  verse  of  the 
other,  who  can  ever  read  Cowper?  and  who 
will  ever  lay  down  Pope,  unless  for  the  original? 
Pope's  was  "not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanus;** 
but  Cowper's  is  not  Homer  either,  it  is  not 
even  Cowper.  As  a  child  I  first  read  Pope's 
Homer  with  a  rapture  which  no  subsequent 
work  could  ever  afford,  and  children  are  not  the 
worst  judges  of  their  own  language.  As  a  boy 
I  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  we  have  all 
done,  some  of  us  by  force,  and  a  few  by  favour; 
under  which  description  1  come  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I  read  him.  As 
a  man  I  have  tried  to  read  Cowper*s  version, 
and  I  found  it  impoauble.  Has  any  human 
reader  ever  succeeded  ? 

And  now  that  we  have  heard  the  Catholic  re- 
proached with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness, 
avarice  —  what  was  the  Calvinlst  ?  He  attempt- 
ed the  most  atrocious  of  crimes  in  the  Christian 
code,  vix.  suicide  —  and  why  ?  because  he  was 
to  be  examined  whether  he  was  fit  for  an  office 
which  he  seexns  to  wish  to  have  made  a  sine- 
cure. His  connection  with  Mrs.  Unwin  wua 
pure  enough,  for  tlie  old  lady  was  devout,  and 
he  was  deranged;  but  why  then  is  the  infirm 
and  then  elderly  Pope  to  be  reproved  for  his 
connection  with  Martha  Blount?  Cowper  was 
the  almoner  of  Mrs.  Tbrogmorton ;  but  Pope's 
charities  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble 
and  extensive,  far  beyond  his  fortune's  warrant. 
Pope  was  the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the 
most  bigoted  of  sects ;  and  Cowper  the  most  bi- 
goted and  despondent  sectary  that  ever  anticipated 
damnation  to  himself  or  others.  Is  this  harsh  ? 
I  know  it  is,  and  I  do  not  assert  it  as  my  opinion 
of  Cowper  perionaUy,  but  to  »how  what  might  be 
said,  with  just  as  great  an  appearance  of  truth 
and  candour,  as  all  the  odium  which  has  been 
accumulated  upon  Pope  in  similar  specula- 
tions. Cowper  was  a  good  man,  and  lived  at  a 
fortunate  time  for  his  works. 

Mr.  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely 
upon  his  own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  brought  forward  the  names  of  Southey 
and  Moore.  Mr.  Southey  "agrees  entirely  with 
Mr.  Bowles  in  his  invariable  principles  of 
poetry."  The  least  that  Mr.  Bowles  can  do  in 
return  is  to  approve  the  "  invariable  principles 
of  Mr.  Southey.*'  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  word   "invariable**  might  have  stuck   in 

Aw«7,  then,  with  this  cant  about  nature,  and  *'  Invari- 
able principles  of  poetry  I  *'  A  great  artist  will  make  a 
block  of  stone  as  sublime  as  a  mountain,  and  a  good  poet 
can  Imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits 
the  foresrs  of  America.  It  is  the  business  and  the  proof 
of  a  poet  to  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb,  and  sometimes  to 
**  make  a  Milken  purse  out  qf  a  sow*a  ears  **  and  to  eon- 


Soutbey's  throat,  like  Macbeth*a  «  Amen  I*   I  , 

am  sure  it  did  in  mine,  and  I  am  not  the  least  ' 

consistent  of  the  two,  at  least  as  a  voter.     Moore  : 
(ct  fw.  Brute  I)  also  approves^  and   a  Mr.  J. 

Scott.     There  is  a  letter  also  of  two  Unea  from  \ 

a  gentleman  in  asterisks,  whoi  it  seems,   ia  a  , 
poet  of  **  the  highest  rank  :** — who  eon  this  be  ? 

not  my  friend  Sir  Walter,  surely.      Campbetl  it  ! 
can*t  be ;   Rogers  it  won't  be. 

"You  have At<<A<fias/tn  the he«i,«nd«***  ,j 
[Pope,  I  presume]  on  the  bead  alsow 

"  I  remain  yours,  afiectiooately,        I 
«(Five^s<srudk«.)**    ! 


And  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.  Whoercr 
this  person  may  be,  he  deserves,  for  such  a 
judgment  of  Midas,  that  **  the  nail  **  which  Mr. 
Bowles  has  **  hit  i«  the  head,**  should  be  driven 
through  his  own  ears ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
long  enough.  ^ 

The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the 
present  day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope 
is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  the  Athenian's  shell 

r'nst  Aristides ;  they  are  tired  of  hearing  him 
lys  colled  **  the  Just.**  They  ore  also  fight- 
ing for  life;  for,  if  he  maintains  hb  station, 
they  will  reach  their  own  by  falling.  They 
have  raised  a  mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grecian 
temple  of  the  purest  architecture ;  and,  more 
barbarous  than  the  barbarians  from  whose  prac- 
tice I  have  borrowed  the  figure,  they  are  not 
contented  with  their  own  grotesque  edifice,  un- 
less they  destroy  the  prior,  and  purely  beautiful 
fabric  which  preceded,  and  which  shames  them 
and  theirs  for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall  be  told 
that  amongst  those  I  haee  been  (or  it  may  be 
still  am)  conspicuous  -~  true,  and  I  am  ashamed 
of  it.  I  have  been  amongst  the  builders  of  this 
Babel,  attended  by  a  confunon  of  tongues,  but 
never  amongst  the  envious  destroyers  of  the  clas- 
sic temple  of  our  predecessor.  I  have  loved 
and  honoured  the  fame  and  name  of  that  illus- 
trious and  unrivalled  man,  &r  more  than  my 
own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  Jingle  of  the 
crowd  of  "  Schools  **  and  upstarts,  who  pretend 
to  rival,  or  even  surpass  him.  Sooner  than  a 
single  leaf  should  be  torn  from  his  laurd,  it 
were  better  that  all  which  these  men,  and  that 
I,  as  one  of  their  set,  have  ever  written,  should 

**  Line  trunks,  clothe  spice,  or,  fluttering  in  a  row. 
Befringe  the  roils  of  Bedlam,  or  Soho  !  ** 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  this,  and  those 
who  will  not.  You,  sir,  know  how  f^  I  am 
sincere,  and  whether  my  opinion,  not  only  in 
tlie  short  work  intended  for  publication,  and  in 
private  letters  which  can  never  be  publi^ed, 

I  dude  with  another  homely  proverb,  **  a  good  workman 
will  not  find  fault  with  his  tools.** 

1  [*'  How  the  deuce  was  I  to  suppose  that  the  flrst 
four  asterisks  meant '  Campbell '  and  not  Pope,  and  that 
the  blank  signature  meant '  Thomas  Moore  ?'  Ton  set 
what  comes  of  being  familiar  with  p«rsooB.***>£errf 
Bffnm  to  Mr.  Hoore^    See  <m<^,  p.  518.] 
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has  or  has  not  been  the  same.  I  look  upon 
this  as  the  declining  age  of  English  poetry  ;  no 
ri^ard  for  others,  no  6elfi5h  feelingf  can  prevent 
me  from  seeing  this,  and  expressing  the  truth. 
There  can  be  no  worse  sign  for  the  taste  of  the 
times  than  the  depreciation  of  Pope.  It  would 
be  better  to  receire  for  proof  Mr.  Cobbett*8 
rough  but  strong  attack  upon  Shalupeare  and 
Milton,  than  to  allow  this  smooth  and  *'  candid** 
undermining  of  the  reputation  of  the  most  per- 
Ject  of  our  poet%  and  Uie  purest  of  our  moral- 
ists. Of  his  power  in  the  passions,  in  dencrip- 
tion,  in  the  mock  heroic,  I  leave  others  to 
descant  I  take  him  on  his  strong  ground  as 
an  ethical  poet :  in  the  former,  none  excel ;  in 
the  mock  heroic  and  the  ethical,  none  equal  him ; 
and,  in  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  highest  of  all 
poetry,  because  it  does  that  in  verse,  which  the 
greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accompUsli  in  prose. 
If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a  lie,  throw  it 
to  the  dogs,  or  banish  it  from  your  republic,  as 
Plato  would  have  done.  He  who  can  reconcile 
poetry  with  truth  and  wisdom,  is  the  only  true 
**poet  '*  in  its  real  sense,  **  the  nuiker,  **  the 
creator, "  —  why  must  this  mean  the  **  liar,  ** 
the  **  feigner,"  the  '*  tale-teller  ?"  A  man  may 
make  and  create  better  things  than  these. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as 
high  a  poet  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  though 
his  enemy,  Warton,  places  him  immediately 
under  them.  ^  I  would  no  more  say  this  than 
I  would  assert  in  the  mosque  (once  Saint 
Sophia's),  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man 
than  Mahomet.  But  if  I  say  that  he  is  very 
near  them,  it  is  no  more  than  bus  been  asserted 
of  Burns,  who  is  supposed 

'*  To  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  name  below.'^ 

I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what 
**  order,**  according  to  the  poetical  aristocracy, 
are  Bums*s  poems  ?  There  are  his  opus  magnum, 
*«  Tarn  O'Shanter,'*  a  talej  the  Cotter's  Satur- 
day  Night,  a  descriptive  sketch  ;  some  others  in 
the  same  style :  the  rest  are  songs.  So  much 
for  the  rank  of  his  productions  ;  the  rank  of  Bums 
is  the  very  first  of  his  art.  Of  Pope  I  have 
expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  tlie 
effect  which  the  present  attempts  at  poetry  have 
had  upon  our  literature.  If  any  great  national 
<»*  natural  convulsion  could  or  should  overwhelm 
your  country  in  such  sort  as  to  sweep  Great 
Britain  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 


1  If  the  oplnloni  cited  by  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Dr.  Johnson 
against  Pope,  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive  authority,  they 
will  alio  hold  good  against  Gray,  Milton,  Swift,  Thorn- 
ion,  and  Dryden :  In  that  caie  what  becomes  of  Gray's 
poetical,  and  Milton's  moral  character  ^  even  of  Milton's 
poetical  character,  or,  faideed,  of  English  poetry  in  gene- 
ral ?  for  Johnson  strips  many  a  leaf  from  every  laurel. 
Still  Johnson's  Is  the  finest  critical  work  extant,  and  can 
never  be  read  without  instruction  and  delight. 

*  [*'  Mr.  Pope  never  flattered  any  body  for  money. 
Alderman  Barber  had  a  great  Inclination  to  have  a  itroke 
in  his  commendation  inserted  in  some  part  of  Mr.  Pope's 
writings.    He  did  not  want  money  and  he  wanted  IJune. 
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leave  only  that,  after  all,  the  most  living  of  hu- 
man things,  a  dead  lanffuage,  to  be  studied  and 
read,  and  imitated  by  the  wise  of  future  and  far 
generations,  upon  foreign  shores ;  if  your  litera- 
ture should  become  the  learning  of  mankind, 
divested  of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and 
national  pride  and  prcgudlce; — an  Englishnuin, 
anxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should 
know  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
British  Epic  and  Tragedy,  might  wish  for  the 
preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  but  the 
surviving  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the 
wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  with  tbe  people. 
He  is  the  moral  poet  of  all  civilisation ;  and  as 
such,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  one  day  be  the 
national  poet  of  nun  kind.  He  is  the  only  poet 
that  never  shocks';  the  only  poet  whose  fa/ultless- 
ness  has  been  made  his  reproach.  Cast  your  eye 
over  his  productions ;  consider  tlieir  extent,  and 
contemplate  tlieir  variety :  ->-  pastoral,  passion* 
mock  heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics,  —  all  ex- 
cellent, and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm 
be  bis  melody^  how  comes  it  that  foreigners  adore 
him  even  in  their  diluted  translations  ?  But  I 
have  made  this  letter  too  long.  Give  my  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Bowles. 

Yours  ever,  very  truly* 

Braov. 

To 
John  Murray,  Esq, 

Post  Seriptum,  -—Long  as  this  letter  has  grown, 
I  find  it  necessary  to  append  a  postscript ;  ii 
possible,  a  short  one.  Mr.  Bowles  denies  that 
he  has  accused  Pope  of  *'  a  sordid  money-getting 
passion ; "  but,  he  adds,  "  if  I  had  ever  done  so, 
I  should  be  glad  to  find  any  testimony  that 
might  show  he  was  not  so."  This  testimony  he 
may  find  to  his  heart's  content  in  Spence  and 
elsewhere.  First,  there  is  Martha  Blount,  who, 
Mr.  Bowles  charitably  says,  *<  probably  thought 
he  did  not  save  enough  for  her,  as  legatee." 
Whatever  she  thought  upon  this  point,  her  words 
are  in  Pope's  favour.  Then  there  is  Alderman 
Barber ;  see  Spence's  Anecdotes.  >  lliere  is 
Pope's  cold  answer  to  Halifisx  when  he  proposed 
a  pension';  his  behaviour  to  Craggs  and  to 
Addison  upon  like  occasions,  and  his  own  two 
lines  — 

**  And,  thanks  to  Homer,  ilncc  I  live  and  thrive. 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive ;  '* 

written  when  princes  woidd  have  been  proud  to 


He  would  probably  have  given  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  to  have  been  gratified  in  this  desire,  and  gave 
Mr.  Pope  to  understand  as  much ;  but  Mr.  Pope  would 
never  comply  wHh  such  a  baseness." — Spbncx,  p.  S08.] 

>  [**  I  wrote  to  Lord  Halifisx  to  thank  him  for  his  most 
obliging  oflbr ;  saying,  that  I  had  considered  the  matter 
over  fully,  and  that  all  the  difference  I  could  find  in 
having  or  not  having  a  pension  was,  that  If  I  had  one  I 
might  live  more  at  largo  in  town ;  and  that  if  I  had  not,  X 
might  live  happily  enough  in  the  country.  So  the  thing 
dropped,  and  I  had  my  Liberty  without  a  coach."  —  Fori, 
in  Spence,  p.  305.} 
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pension,  and  peers  to  promote  htm,  and  when 
the  whole  army  of  dunces  were  in  array  against 
him,  and  would  hare  been  but  too  happy  to  de- 
prive him  of  this  boast  of  independence.  But 
there  is  something  a  little  more  serious  in  Mr. 
Bowles's  declaration,  that  be  '*  womid  have  spo- 
ken** of  his  **  noble  generosity  to  the  outcast 
Richard  Savage,**  and  other  instances  of  a  com- 
passionate and  generous  heart,  **had  they  oc- 
cnrred  to  hit  rtetMeetion  when  he  wrote.**  i  What ! 
is  it  oome  to  this  ?  Does  Mr.  Bowles  sit  down 
to  write  a  minute  and  laboured  life  and  edition 
of  a  great  poet  ?  Does  he  anatomise  his  cha- 
racter, naoral  and  poetical  ?  Does  he  present  us 
with  his  ftults  and  with  his  foibles?  Does  he 
sneer  at  his  feelings,  and  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ? 
Does  he  unfold  his  vanity  and  duplicity  ?  and 
then  omit  the  good  qualities  which  might,  in 
part,  have  **  covered  this  multitude  of  sins?'*  and 
then  plead  that  **  they  did  not  occur  to  his  recof- 
lection  9**  Is  this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  hm- 
mory  witli  which  the  illustrious  dead  are  to  be 
approached?  If  Mr.  Bowles,  who  must  have 
had  access  to  all  the  means  of  refreshing  his  me- 
mory, did  not  recollect  these  facts,  he  is  unfit 
for  his  task ;  but  if  he  did  recollect  and  omit 
them,  I  know  not  what  he  is  fit  for,  but  I  know 
what  would  be  fit  for  him.  Is  the  plea  of  *'  not 
recollecting"  such  prominent  facts  to  be  ad- 
mitted ?  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  at  a  public  school, 
and,  as  I  have  been  publicly  educated  also,  I  can 
sympathise  with  his  predilection.  When  we  were 
in  the  third  form  even,  had  we  pleaded  on  the 
Monday  morning  that  we  had  not  brought  up 
the  6aturday*s  exercise,  because  '*  we  had  for- 
gotten it,**  what  would  have  been  the  reply? 
And  is  an  excuse,  which  would  not  be  pardoned 
to  a  schoollwy,  to  pa<is  current  in  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  concerns  the  fiime  of  the  first  poet  of 
his  age,  if  not  of  his  country?  If  Mr.  Bowles 
so  readily  forgets  the  virtues  of  others,  why  com- 
plain so  grievously  that  others  have  a  better 
memory  for  his  own  faults?  >  Tliey  are  but  the 
faults  of  An  author ;  while  the  virtues  he  omitted 
from  his  catalogue  are  eaaential  to  the  justice 
due  to  a  man. 

Mr.  Bowles  appears,  indeed  to  be  susceptible 
beyond  the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  a 
plaintive  dedication  to  Mr.  Giffbrd,  in  which  he 
is  made  resiwnsible  for  all  the  articles  of  the 
Quarterly.  Mr.  Southey,  it  seems,  *'  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  writer  in  that  Review,**  ap- 
proves of  Mr.  Bowle8*s  publication.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  the  more  impartial,  that  notwith- 
standing that "  the  great  writer  of  the  Quarterly** 
entertains  opinions  opposite  to  the  able  article 
on  Spence,  nevertheless  that  essay  was  permitted 
to  appear.  Is  a  review  to  be  devoted  to  the 
opinions  of  any  one  man?  Must  it  not  vary 
■  ^  —  ... 

«  [••  Mr.  Pope  dedred  Dr.  Young  to  forward  fire 
guinea!  to  poor  Savage,  whan  be  was  In  Newgate  for  the 
death  of  Sinclair ;  the  doctor  was  to  good  as  to  carry  it 
himself,  and  Mr.  Pope  afterwards  told  him  that  If 
Savage  should  be  In  want  of  necessaries  he  had  five 
more  readj  at  his  service."  _  Spbncr,  p.  8-^.3 
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according  to  cireumstances,  and  aecording  to  die 
subjects  to  be  criticised?      I  fear  that  w titers 
must  take  the  sweets  and  bittera  of  the  public 
journals  as  they  occur,  and  an  author  oi  ao  long 
a  standing  aa  Mr.  Bowles  might  hftwe  beeome 
accustomed  to  soeh  incidents ;  he  mi^t  be  an- 
gry, but  not  astonished.     I  have  been  reviewed 
in  the  Quarteriy  almost  as  often  as  Mr.  Bowies, 
and  have  had  as  pleasant  things  said,  andaomecu 
floip/aasaiif,  as  could  bewdl  pronounced.    In  the 
review  of  **  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  it  is  staled, 
that  I  have  devoted  **  my  powers,  &c   to  tiie 
worst  parts  of  Manicheism ;  *  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  that  I  worship  the  devil.    Now, 
I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor  eomplaincd 
to  Gifibrd.    I  believe  that  I  observed  in  a  letter 
to  you,  that  I  thought  **  that  the  critic  might 
have  praised  MUman  without  finding  it  neees- 
sary  to  abuse  me ;  **   but  did  I  not  add  at  tbe 
same  time,  or  soon  after  (Apropos,  of  tbe  note 
in  the  book  of  Travels),  that  I  woald  not,  if  it 
were  even  in  my  power,  have  a  single  line  can- 
celled on  my  account  in  that  nor  in  any  other 
publication?   Of  course,  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
privil^e  of  response  when  necessary.  Mr.  Bowles 
seems  in  a  whimsical  state  about  the  author  of 
the  article  on  Spence.     Tou  know  very  well 
that  I  am  not  in  your  confidence,  nor  in  that  of 
the  conductor  of  the  journal.     The  moment  1 
saw  that  article,  I  was  morally  certain  that  I 
knew  the  author  **  by  his  style.**     You  will  tdl 
me  that  I  do  not  know  bim :   that  is  all  as  it 
should  be;  keep  the  secret,  so  shall  I,  though 
no  one  has  ever  intrusted  it  to  me.     He  is  not 
the  person  whom  Mr.  Bowles  denounces.     Mr. 
Bowles's  extreme  sensibility  reminds  me  of  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  board  of  a  fri- 
gate in  which  I  was  a  passenger  and  guest  of 
the  captain*s  for  a  considerable  time.     The  stir-  | 
geon  on  board,  a  very  gentlemanly  young  man, 
and  remarkably  able  in  his  profession,  wore  a 
wig.    Upon  this  ornament  he  was  extremely  te- 
nacious.    As  naval  jests  are  sometimes  a  little 
rough,  his  brother  officers  made  occasional  allu- 
sions to  this  delicate  appendsge  to  the  doctorS 
person.     One  day  a  young  lieutenant,  in  the 
course  of  a  facetious  discussion,  said,  "  Suppose 
now,  doctor,   I  should  take  off  your  Aot.**  — 
»  Sir,**  replied  the  doctor,  **  I  sliall  talk  no  longer 
with  you;   you  grow  acam'^oiM.'*      He  would 
not  even  admit  so  near  an  approach  as  to  the  hat 
which  protected  it.    In  like  manner,  if  any  body 
approaches   Mr.  Bowles's  laurels,  even  in  his 
outside  capacity  of  an  editor,  "  they  grow  scsrr- 
riloue,  **     You  say  that  you  are  about  to  prepare 
an  edition  of  Pope;  you  cannot  do  better  for 
your  own  credit  as  a  publislier,  nor  for  the  re> 
demption  of  Pope  from  Mr.  Bowles,  and  of  the 
public  taste  from  rapid  degeneracy. 

s  £"  The  memory  of  Mr.  Bowles  is  of  a  pecoHar  na- 
ture :  if  it  be  dellBctlTe  as  to  one  class  of  ideas.  It  is  re- 
markably retentive  of  another ;  like  a  sieve,  letting  the 
fine  slip  away,  but  retaining  whatever  Is  coarse  and 
oflTensive."  —  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  STB.] 
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A    8KCOND    LSXTER   TO  JOHK   HURRAY,  XSQ. 

ON   THB 

REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'S  STRICTURES 

OM   THB 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  FOPB.i 


Ravenna,  March  25. 1821. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  the  further  '*  Observations**  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
in  rejoinder  to  the  charges  brought  against  his 
edition  of  Pope,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
lost  his  temper.  Whatevei*  the  language  of  his 
antagonists  may  have  been,  I  fear  that  his  replies 
have  afforded  more  pleasure  to  them  than  to  the 
public.  That  Mr.  Bowles  should  not  be  pleased 
is  natural,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  but  a  tem> 
perate  defence  would  have  answered  his  purpose 
in  the  former  case  —  and,  in  the  latter,  no  de- 
fence, however  violent,  can  tend  to  any  thing 
but  his  discomfiture.  I  have  read  over  this 
third  pamphlet,  which  you  have  been  so  obliging 
as  to  send  me,  and  shall  venture  a  few  observ- 
ations, in  addition  to  those  upon  the  previous 
controversy. 

Mr.  Bowles  sets  out  with  repeating  his  **  coH' 
firmed  comvictionf**  that  **  what  he  said  of  the 
moral  part  of  Pope*s  character  was,  generally 
speaking,  true ;  and  that  the  principles  of  poet" 
ico/ criticism  which  he  has  laid  down  are  invariable 
and  iji9ic&Mra&2e,"  &c. ;  and  tliat  he  is  the  more 
persuaded  of  this  by  the  **  exaggenUioHe  of  his 
opponente.'*  This  is  all  very  well,  and  highly 
natural  and  sincere.  Nobody  ever  expected  that 
either  Mr.  Bowles,  or  any  other  author,  would 
be  convinced  of  human  fallibility  In  their  own 
persons.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  — 
for  it  was  not  what  Mr.  Bowles  thinks,  but  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  Pope,  that  is  the  question. 
It  is  what  be  has  asserted  ox  iJisinuated  against 
a  name  which  is  the  patrimony  of  posterity,  that 
is  to  be  tried ;  and  Mr.  Bowles,  as  a  party,  can 
be  no  judge.  The  more  he  is  persuaded,  the 
better  for  himself,  if  it  give  him  any  pleasure ; 
but  he  can  only  persuade  others  by  the  proo& 
brought  out  in  bis  defence. 

After  these  prefittory  remarks  of  **  convic- 
tion,*'&c.  Mr.  Bowles  proceeds  to  Mr.  Gilchrist; 
whom  he  charges  with  '<  slang  **  and  "  slander,** 
besides  a  small  subsidiary  indictment  of  "abuse, 
ignorance,  malice,**  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
has,  indeed,  shown  some  anger ;  but  it  is  an 
honest  indignation,  which  rises  up  in  defence  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  a  generous  rage  which 
interposes  between  our  ashes  and  their  disturbers. 
There  appears  also  to  have  been  some  slight 
personal  provocation.       Mr.  Gilchrist,  with  a 


[First  publiibed  in  1836.] 


chivalrous  disdain  of  the  fury  of  an  incensed 
poet,  put  his  name  to  a  letter  avowing  the  pro- 
duction of  a  former  essay  in  defence  of  Pope,  and 
consequently  of  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Bowles. 
Mr.  Bowles  appears  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Gil- 
christ for  four  reasons:  —  firstly,  because  he 
wrote  an  article  in  "  The  London  Magazine;  *'  se- 
condly, because  he  afterwards  avowed  it ;  tliirdly, 
because  he  was  the  author  of  a  still  more  extend- 
ed article  iji  «  The  Quarterly  Review ;  **  and, 
fourthly,  because  he  was  mot  the  author  of  the 
said  Quarterly  article,  and  had  the  audacity  to 
disown  it —  for  no  eartlily  reason  but  because  he 
had  NOT  written  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  declares,  that  **  be  will  not  enter 
into  a  particular  examination  of  the  pamphlet,** 
which  by  a  misnomer  is  called  **  Gilchrist's  Answer 
to  Bowles,'*  when  it  should  have  been  called 
**  Gilchrist's  Abuse  of  Bowles.**  On  this  error 
in  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  pamphlet,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  an  answer  may  be  abusive 
and  yet  no  less  an  answer,  though  indisputably 
a  temperate  one  might  be  the  better  of  the  two : 
but  if  ahuee  is  to  cancel  all  pretensions  to  reply, 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Bowles's  answers  to  Mr. 
Gilchrist  ? 

Mr.  Bowles  continues :  —  <'  But,  as  Mr.  Gil- 
christ derides  my  peculiar  eeneitivenees  to  eritieiem, 
before  I  show  how  dettitute  of  truth  ie  this  repre- 
eentation,  I  will  here  explicitly  declare  the  only 
grounds,*'  &c.  &c.  &c.  —  Mr.  Bowles's  sensibility 
in  denying  his  **  sensitiveness  to  criticism"  proves 
perhaps,  too  much.  But  if  he  has  been  so 
charged,  and  truly  —  what  then  ?  There  is  no 
moral  turpitude  in  such  acuteness  of  feeling :  it 
has  been,  and  may  be,  combined  with  many  good 
and  great  qualities.  Is  Mr.  Bowles  a  poet,  or  is 
he  not  ?  If  he  be,  he  must,  from  his  very  essence, 
be  sensitive  to  criticism  ;  and  even  if  he  be  not, 
he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  common  repug- 
nance to  being  attacked.  All  that  is  to  be  wish- 
ed  is,  that  he  had  considered  how  disagreeable  a 
thing  it  is,  before  he  assailed  the  greatest  moral 
poet  of  any  age,  or  in  any  language. 

Pope  himself  *<  sleeps  well,**  ^-  nothing  can 
touch  him  further ;  but  those  who  love  the  ho- 
nour of  their  country,  the  perfection  of  her  litera- 
ture, the  glory  of  her  language  —  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  permit  an  atom  of  his  dust  to  be 
stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a  leaf  to  be  stripped  from 
the  laurel  which  grows  over  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  assigns  several  reasons  why  and 
when  "an  author  is  justified  in  appealing  to 
every  iqnright  and  honowabk  mind  in  the  king- 
dom.** If  Mr.  Bowles  limits  the  perusal  of  his 
defence  to  the  **  upright  and  honourable  "  only, 
I  greatly  fear  that  it  will  not  be  extensively  cir- 
culated. I  should  rather  hope  that  some  of 
the  downright  and  dishonest  will  read  and  be 
converted  or  convicted.  But  the  whole  of  his 
reasoning  is  here  superfluous—  **an  author  is 
justijied  in  appeaUng,**  &c.  when  and  why  he 
pleases.  Let  him  make  out  a  tolerable  case, 
and  few  of  his  readers  will  quarrel  with  his 
motives. 
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Mr.  Bow1c9  *'  will  now  plainly  tet  before  the 
literary  public  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  hii  name  and  Mr.  Gilchrist's  being  brought 
together,**  &c.  Courtesy  requires,  in  speaking 
of  others  and  ourselves,  that  we  should  place 
the  name  of  the  former  first  —  and  not  *^Ego  et 
liex  meus.**  Mr.  Bowles  should  hate  written 
**  Mr.  Gilchrist's  name  and  his.** 

This  point  he  wishes  **  particularly  to  address 
to  those  mott  retpeetabl^  eharaeten,  who  have  tlie 
direction  and  management  of  the  periodical  criti- 
cnt  press.**  That  tlie  press  may  be,  in  some  in- 
sUnces,  conducted  by  Respectable  characters  is 
probable  enough  ;  but  if  they  are  so,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  tell  them  of  (t ;  and  if  they  are  not, 
it  is  a  base  adulation.  In  either  case,  it  looks 
like  a  kind  of  flattery,  by  which  those  gentry  are 
not  very  likely  to  be  softened ;  since  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  passages  in  fifteen  pages 
more  at  variance,  than  Air.  Bowles's  prose  at  tJic 
beginning  of  this  pamphlet,  and  his  verse  at  the 
end  of  it.  In  )>age  4.  he  speaks  of  **  those  most 
respectable  characters  who  have  the  direction, 
Hie.  of  the  periodical  press,**  and  in  page  10.  we 
find- 

**  Ys  dark  tnqmitUon,  a  monk*like  band. 
Who  o'er  some  ■brlnklnf  vlctlm-aathor  stand, 
A  solemn,  secret,  and  9imdteti9e  brood, 
(hUif  tarrlflc  hi  your  cowl  and  hood.** 

And  so  on— to  **  bloody  law'*  and  «  red  scourges,** 
with  other  similar  phrases,  which  may  not  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  above*mentioned 
**  mon  rcspecuble  characters."  Mr.  Bowles  goes 
on,  <*  I  concluded  my  observations  in  the  last 
Pamphleteer,  with  feelings  noi  unkind  towards 
Mr.  Gilchrist;  or**  [it  should  be  nor]  "to  the 
author  bf  the  review  of  Spence,  be  he  whom  he 
might.**  —  **  I  was  in  hopes,  as  f  always  have 
been  ready  to  bdmit  any  errort  I  might  have  been 
led  into,  or  prejudice  I  might  have  entertained, 
that  even  Mr.  Gilchrist  might  be  disposed  to  a 
more  amieahie  mode  of  discussing  what  I  had 
advanced  in  regard  to  Pope's  moral  character.** 
As  Mi^or  Sturgeon  observes,  "  There  never  was 
a  set  of  more  amicable  officers  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  boxing.bout  between  Captain  Shears 
and  the  Colonel.*' 

A  page  and  a  half — nay  only  a  page  before 
—  Mr.  Bowles  re>affirms  his  conviction,  that 
«  what  he  has  said  of  Pope's  moral  character  is 
{generally  epeaking)  true^  and  that  his  "  poetical 
principles  are  invariable  and  inmdnerohle.**  He 
has  also  published  three  pamphlets, — ay,  four 
of  the  same  tenour, — and  yet,  with  this  declar- 
ation and  these  declamations  staring  him  and 
his  adversaries  in  the  face,  he  speaks  of  his 
"  readiness  to  admit  errors  or  to  abandon  pre- 
judices !  1 !"  His  use  of  the  word  "  amicable" 
reminds  me  of  the  Irish  Institution  (which  I 
have  somewhere  heard  or  read  of)  called  the 

>  ["  Hold,  Sir  !  "  i«1d  Johnson  ;  "  don't  talk  of  rude- 
ness :  remember,  Slti  you  told  roe,"  puffing  hard  with 
passion  struggling  for  a  vent,  **  1  was  short-sighted. 
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**  Friendly  Society,"  where  the  president  sdwajs 
carried  pistols  in  bis  pocket,  so  that  when  one 
amicable  gentleman  knocked  down  another,  the 
diflference  might  be  adjusted  on  the  spoC,  at  the 
harmonious  distance  of  twelve  paoes» 

But  Mr.  Bowles  *'  has  since  read  a  publi- 
cation by  him  (Mr.  Gilchrist)  oonuining  such 
vulgar  dander,  affixing  private  life  and  cha- 
racter," &C.  &e.  ;  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  also  bad 
the  advantage  of  reading  a  publicatiosi  by  Mr. 
Bowles  sufficiently  imbued  with  peraooality ; 
for  one  of  the  first  And  principal  topics  of  le- 
proach  is  that  he  is  a  grocery  that  he  has  a 
**pipe  in  his  mouth,  ledger-book,  gpreen  canistns, 
dingy  shop-boy,  half  a  hogshead  of  Imowd  trea- 
cle," &c.  Kay,  the  same  delicate  raillery  is 
upon  the  very  title-page.  When  contiotcisy 
has  once  eommeneed  upon  this  footing,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  to  Dr.  Percy,  *'  Sir,  there  is  as 
end  of  politeness  —  we  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we 
please  •—  Sir,  you  said  that  I  was  ekart-^gloed. "  i 
As  a  man's  profession  is  generally  no  mose  in 
hu  own  power  than  bis  per»)n  —  both  having 
been  maide  out  for  him  —  it  is  hard  that  he 
should  be  reproached  with  either,  and  still  more 
that  an  honest  calling  should  be  made  a  re- 
proach. If  there  is  any  thing  more  honour- 
able to  Mr.  Gilchrist  thaia  another,  it  is,  diat 
being  engaged  in  commerce  he  has  bad  the 
taste,  and  found  the  leisure,  to  bceome  so  aUe 
a  proficient  in  the  higher  literature  of  his  own 
and  other  countries.  Mr.  Bowles,  who  will  be 
proud  to  own  Glover,  Chatterton,  Bums,  and 
Bloomfield  for  his  peers,  sliould  hardly  have 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Gilchrist  for  his  critic. 
Mr.  Gil^rist*s  station,  however,  which  might 
conduct  him  to  the  highest  ciric  honours,  and 
to  boundless  wealth,  has  nothing  to  require 
apology ;  but  even  if  it  had,  such  a  reproach 
was  not  very  gracious  on  the  part  of  a  clergy- 
man, nor  graceAd  on  that  of  a  gentlenan.  Tlie 
allusion  to  **  CArtsfuia  criticism"  is  not  par- 
ticularly happy,  especially  where  Mr.  Gilchrist 
is  accused  of  having  <*  sef  iKe  firei  example  of  iki$ 
mode  in  Europe.**  What  Pagan  criticism  may 
have  been,  we  know  but  litUe ;  the  names  of 
Zoilus  and  Aristarchus  survive,  and  the  warkt 
of  Aristotle,  Longinus,  and  Quintilian  :  but  of 
"  Christian  criticism"  we  have  already  bad 
some  specimens  in  the  works  of  Philelphus, 
Poggius,  Sealiger,  Milton,  Salmasius,  Uie  Cms- 
can  ti  (veraus  Tasso),  the  French  Academy 
(against  the  Cid),  and  the  antagonists  of  Vol- 
taire and  of  Pope  — to  say  nothing  of  some 
articles  in  most  of  the  reviews,  since  their  ear- 
liest institution  in  the  person  of  their  retpectable 
and  still  prolific  parent,  **  The  Monthly."  Why, 
then,  is  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  be  single  out  **  ss 
having  set  the  first  example  ?"  A  sole  page  of 
Milton  or  Salmasius  contains  more  abuse  — 
rank,  rancorous,   unleavened  abuse  —  than  all 

We  have  done  with  dvilitj.    We  are  to  be  w  rade  as  ve 
please.*' .  BoeweO,  vol.  vll.  p.  11 1 .] 
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that  can  be  raked  forth  from  the  whole  works 
of  many  recent  critics.  There  are  some,  indeed* 
who  still  keep  up  the  good  old  custom ;  but 
fewer  English  than  foreign.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Bowles  cannot  witness  some  of  the  Italian 
controversies,  or  become  the  subject  of  one. 
He  would  then  look  upon  Mr.  Gilchrist  as  a 
panegyrist. 

In  the  long  sentence  quoted  from  the  article 
in  **  The  London  Magazme,*'  there  is  one  coarse 
image,  the  Justice  of  whose  application  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine :  ->-  **  The  pruriency 
with  which  his  nose  b  laid  to  the  ground  "  is  an 
expression  which,  whether  founded  or  not,  might 
have  been  omitted.  But  the  ^  anatomical  mi- 
nuteness** appears  to  me  justified  even  by  Mr. 
Bowles's  own  subsequent  quotation.  To  the 
point :  •—  *<  Monff  fueU  tend  to  prove  the  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  of  his  passions;  nor  can  we 
implicitly  believe  that  tlie  connexion  between 
him  and  Martha  Blount  was  of  a  nature  so  pure 
and  innocent  as  his  panegyrist  Ruffhead  would 
have  us  believe,"  &c.—-  *•  At  no  time  could  she 
have  regarded  JPope  permmaUy  with  attachment," 
&C.— >*<  But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  r^ard  to  his  connexion  with  female  society, 
was  the  strange  mixture  of  imdeeent  and  even 
profane  levity  which  his  conduct  and  language 
oAen  exhibited.  The  cause  of  this  particularity 
may  be  sought,  perhaps,  in  his  consciousness  of 
physical  defect,  which  made  him  affect  a  cha- 
racter uncongenial,  and  a  language  opposite  to 
the  truth.'* — If  this  is  not  «  minute  moral  ana^ 
tomy,'*  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  !  It 
is  dissection  in  all  its  branches.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, haiard  a  remark  or  two  upon  this  quo- 
tation. 

To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence 
whether  Martha  Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope's 
mistress,  though  I  could  have  wished  him  a 
better.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold,  hearted, 
interested,  ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon 
whom  the  tenderness  of  Pope's  heart  in  the  de- 
solation of  his  latter  days  was  cast  away,  not 
knowing  whither  to  turn  as  he  drew  towards 
his  premature  old  age,  childless  and  lonely,  — 
like  the  needle  which,  approaching  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  pole,  becomes  helpless 
and  useless,  and,  ceasing  to  tremble,  rusts.  She 
seems  to  have  been  so  totally  unworthy  of  ten- 
derness, that  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
kindness  of  Pope's  heart  to  have  been  able  to 
love  such  a  being.  But  we  must  love  some- 
thing. I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  "  could 
at  no  time  have  regarded  Pope  penonaBy  with 
attachment,"  because  she  was  incapd>le  of  at- 

>  [••  *  O  great  God  I  what  \m  man  ? '  t aid  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  looking  on  Mr.  Pope,  and  repeating  it  leveral 
timet,  Internipted  with  sobs.  He  then  added,  *  I  nercr 
in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  lo  tender  a  heart  for  hlf 
particular  fHcnd«,  or  a  more  general  friendship  for  man- 
kind. I  hare  known  him  for  these  thirty  yean,  and 
value  myself  more  for  that  man's  love  than—— '  Sink- 
ing bis  head,  and  losing  his  voice  in  tears."— Spsmob.] 
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tachment ;  but  I  deny  that  Pope  could  not  be    I 
regarded  with  pei'sonal  attachment  by  a  worthier 
woman.     It  is  not  probable,   indeed,   that   a 
woman  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  him  as 
he  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a  box  at  the 
opera,  nor  from  a  lialcony,  nor  in  a  ball-room  ; 
but  in  society  he  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable 
as  unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages of  figure,  his  head  and  fiiec  were  re- 
markably handsome,  especially  his  eyes.     He 
was  adored  by  his  friends  —  friends  of  the  most 
opposite  dispositions,  ages,  and  talents— by  the 
old  and  wayward  Wycherley,  by  the  cynical 
Swif^  the  rough  Atterbury,  the  gentle  fipence, 
the  stern  attorney-bishop  Warburton,   the  vir- 
tuous Berkeley,  and  the  <*  cankered  Bolingbroke.** 
Bollngbroke  wept  over  him  like  a  child  ^ ;  and 
Spence's  description  of  his  last  moments  is  at 
least  as  edifying  as  the  more  ostentatious  ac- 
count of  the  deathbed  of  Addison.     The  soldier 
Peterborough  and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Con- 
greve  and  the  laughing  Rowe,  the  eccentric 
Cromwell  and  the  steady  Bathurst,  were  all  his 
intimates.     The  man  who  could  conciliate  so 
many  men  of  the  most  opposite  description,  not 
one  of  whom  but  was  a  remarkable  or  a  cele- 
brated character,  might  well  have  pretended  to 
all  the   attachment  which  a  reasoiutble  man 
would  desire  of  an  amiable  woman. 

Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to 
have  understood  the  sex  well.  Bolingbroke, 
**  a  judge  of  the  subject,'*  says  Wartou,  thought 
his  '*  £pistle  on  the  Characters  of  Women  **  his 
**  masterpiece."  And  even  with  respect  to  tlie 
grosser  passion^  which  takes  occasionally  the 
name  of  "  romanticj**  accordingly  as  the  degree 
of  sentiment  elevates  it  above  the  definition  of 
love  by  Buffbn*,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
does  not  always  depend  upon  personal  i^ipear- 
ance^  even  in  a  woman.  Madame  Cottin  was 
a  plain  woman,  and  might  have  been  virtuous, 
it  may  be  presumed,  without  much  interruption. 
Virtuous  she  was,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
Inveterate  virtue  were  that  two  diflerent  ad- 
mirers (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed  them- 
selves in  despair  (see  Lady  Morgan's  **  France"). 
I  would  not,  however,  reconunend  this  rigour 
to  plain  women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing the  glory  of  two  suicides  apiece.  1  believe 
that  there  are  few  men  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  observations  on  lif(^  may  not  have  per- 
ceived that  it  is  not  the  greatest  female  beauty 
who  forms  the  longest  and  the  strongest  passions. 

But,  apropos  of  Pope.— -Voltaire  tells  us  tliat 
the  Marechal  Luxembourg  (who  had  precisely 
Pope's  figure)  was   not   only  somewhat  too 

>  [**  Amour,**  exclaims  Baflbn,  in  his  Dlsoourt  sur  la 
Nature  des  Animanx,  "pourqnoi  fid»-tu  I'etat-heureux 
de  tons  les  Mret,  et  le  malhenr  de  1*  homme  ?  c'ost  qu'il 
n  'y  a  que  le  physique  de  oette  passion  qui  solt  bon ;  c'est 
que,  malgre  oe  qoe  peuvent  dire  les  gens  £pris,  le  moral 
n'en  vaut  rien.*^ 
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amitary  far  a  cmt  man*  tmt  fiDrtnnate  in  hit 
•ttftebnients.  La  Vmlierc,  the  pawion  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had  an  unugfatly  defect.  The  Prinecss 
of  Eboli,  the  mUtrcai  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  Mau^ron,  the  minioii  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  had  eaeh  of  them  lost  an  eye ;  and  the 
fiunous  Latin  epigiam  was  written  upon  them, 
which  has,  1  helieve,  been  either  translated  or 
imitstcd  bj  GoUbmith  * :  — 

**  LmniBa  Aeoa  dextm,  oyca  eit  T.wriHi  liniftra. 
El  pods  at  fonna  Tiaccn  alcfi|at  Deos ; 
Blande  piwr.  hnsea  qood  hsbea  eoaeedv  sorrorl, 
Sk  ta  emem  Amor,  k  sritflki  Vsnos." 

Wilkes,  with  hk  ugliness,  used  to  say  that 
**  he  was  hut  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the 
handsomest  man  in  England ;  **  and  this  vaunt 
of  his  is  ssid  not  to  hare  been  disproved  by  cir- 
cumstances.. SwiA,  when  neither  young,  nor 
handsome,  nor  ricli,  nor  even  amiable,  incited 
the  two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record, 
Vanessa*s  and  Stella's. 

**  Vaacssa,  aged  tcaroe  a  toore. 
Sighs  for  a  govn  of/or^r-ybwr.** 

He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to 
have  broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out 
that  of  the  other ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for 
he  died  a  strfitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

For  my  ovm  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
Pfeusanias,  that  success  in  love  depends  upcm 
Fortune.  *  **  They  particularly  renounce  Ce^ 
lestial  Venus,  into  whose  temple  &c.&c.&c  I 
remember,  too,  to  have  seen  a  building  in 
£gina  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  Fortune^ 
holding  a  horn  of  Amalthea;  and  near  her 
there  is  a  winged  Love,  llie  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  love  affiurs  depends 
more  on  the  assistance  of  Fortune  tlian  the 
charms  of  beauty.  I  am  persuaded,  too»  with 
Pindar  (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other 
particulars),  that  Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates, 
and  that  in  a  certain  respect  she  is  more  power- 
ful than  her  sisters.**^-  See  Pkusauias,  Achaics, 
book  vit  chap.  26.  p.  246.  Taylor's  <«  Trans- 
lation." 

Grimm  has  a  renurk  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
diilerent  destinies  of  the  younger  Crebilloo  and 
Rousseau.  The  former  writes  a  licentious  novel, 
and  a  young  English  girl  of  some  fortune  and 
fiimily  (a  Miss  Steaffonl)  runs  away,  and  crosses 
the  sea  to  marry  him ;  while  Rousseau,  the  most 
tender  and  passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to 
espouse  his  chambermaid.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
this  remark  was  also  repeated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  Grinun's  Correspondence^  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

In  regard  *<  to  the  strange  mixture  of  inde- 

1  [Goldtmlth*!  epigrsm,  **  On  a  Besntlftil  Youth  stmck 
BUnd  with  Lightning,'*  professes  to  be  an  tantutlon  from 
tlie  Spanish — 

**  Sore  'twas  bf  Providence  design'd 
Rather  In  pity  than  In  hate. 
That  he  should  be,  lilie  Cupid,  blind. 
To  save  hhn  from  Narcissus'  ikte." 
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and  sometimes  prftfame  levity,  vhich  hts 
conduct  and  language  oJUm  exhibited,**   and 
which  so  much  shocks  Mr.  Bowles,  I  object  to 
the  indefinite  word  *<o^)ca  ;**  and  in  extenuatioa 
of  the  oceasinnsl  ooeurrenoe  of  such  language^  it 
b  to  be  recollected  that  it  was  less  the  tone  of 
Ape  than  the  tone  of  the  ftsie.      With  the  ex. 
ceptioa  of  the  correspondence  of  P<^»e  and  his 
friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  period 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  those,  such  as  they 
are  —  a  few  scattered  scraps  from  Farquhar  and 
others  —  are  more  indecent  and  coarse    than 
any  thing  in  Pope's  letters.     Tlie  emoedicv  of 
Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  Cibber,  &c, 
which   naturally  attempted  to   represent   the 
manners  and  conversation  of  private  life,  mre 
decisive  upon  this  point ;  as  are  also  some  oi 
Steele's  papers^  and  even  Addison's.      We  ali 
know  what  the  conversation  of  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minister  of 
country,  was  at  his  own  table,  and  his  cxi 
for  his  licentious  language,  via.   **  that 
body  understood  f Jborf,  but  few  could  talk 
tionally  upon  less  common  topics.*     The  refine- 
ment of  latter  daya^— which  is  perhaps  the 
consequence  of  vice,  which  wishes  to  mask  and 
soften  itself,  as  much  as  of  rirtuous  civilisation, 
—  had  not  yet  made  sufficient  progress.     Even 
Johnson,  in  his  "  London,**  has  two  or  three 
passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud,  and  Ad- 
dison's *'  Drummer**  some  indelicate  allusiana^ 
The  expression  of  Mr.  Bowles^  **  his  conscious- 
ness of  physical  defect,**  is  not  very  clear.     It 
may  mean  deformity,  or  dd>ility.     If  it  alludes 
to  Pope's  deformity,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  shown  that  this  was  no  insuperable  ofageetion 
to  his  being  beloved.  *  If  it  alludes  to  debility, 
as  a  consequence  of  Pope's  peculiar  conformation, 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  physical  and  known  feet 
that  hump-backed  persons  are  of  strong  and 
vigorous  passions.     Several  years  ago^  at  Mr. 
Angelo*s  fencing  rooms^  when  I  was  a  pupil  of 
him  and  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  the  use  of  his 
rooms  in  Albany  on  the  alternate  days,  I  recol- 
lect a  gentleman  named  B— U — gh     t,  remark- 
able for  his  strength,  and  the  fineness  ofhis  figure. 
His  skill  was  not  inferior,  for  he  could  stand  up 
to  the  great  Captain  Barclay  himsd(  with  the 
muffles  on ;  —a  task  neither  easy  nor  agreeaUe 
to  a  pugilistic  aspirant      As  the   by^tandeis 
were  one  day  admiring  his  athletic  proportions, 
he  remarked  to  us,  that  he  had  five  brotheis  as 
tall  and  strong  as  himael^  and  that  their  fatktr 
and  molktt  wen  both  eroohtd,  amd  of  mery  tmail 
ttatmrt;  —  I  think  he  said,  neither  of  them  five 
feet  high.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce 
similar  instances;   but  I  abstain,  because  the 

*  [  —  **  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  1  should  believe  ifl  her  divinity. 
She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet ; 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  andmsirriage ; 
I  cannot  saj  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet. 
Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage,"  Ac 

Worth  F  in-] 
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lul^jeot  is  hmrdiy  refined  enough  for  this  imin»- 
eulate  period,  this  moral  millenium  of  expurgated 
edittons  in  books,  manners,  and  rojal  tritJs  of 
divorce. 

This  laudable  delicacy  —  this  erying«out  ele- 
gance of  the  day  —  reminds  me  of  a  little  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  There  was  then  (and 
there  may  be  still)  a  fiunous  French  <*  entremet- 
teuse,"  who  assisted  young  gentlemen  in  their 
youthful  pastimes.  We  had  been  acquainted 
for  some  time,  when  something  occurred  in  her 
line  of  business  more  than  ordinary,  and  the  re- 
fusal was  offered  to  me  (and  doubtless  to  many 
others),  probably  because  I  was  in  cash  at  the 
moment,  having  taken  up  a  decent  sum  ftom  the 
Jews,  and  not  having  spent  much  above  half  of 
it>  The  adventure  on  the  tapis,  it  seems,  re- 
quired some  caution  and  circumspection.  Whe- 
ther my  venerable  friend  doubteid  my  politeness 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  she  sent  me  a  letter  couched 
in  such  English  as  a  short  residence  of  sixteen 
years  in  England  had  enabled  her  to  acquire. 
After  several  precepts  and  instructions^  the  letter 
closed.  But  there  was  a  postscript*  It  con- 
tained these  words :  —  **  Remember,  Milor,  that 
deHeaci  enture  everi  succ^i.**  The  ddUaey  of 
the  day  is  exactly,  in  all  its  cireumstances,  like 
that  of  this  respectable  foreigner.  **  It  ensures 
every  $ucc£»t"  and  is  not  a  whit  more  moral  than, 
and  not  half  so  honourable  as,  the  coarser  can- 
dour of  our  less  polished  ancestors. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.  **  If  what  is  here 
extracted  can  excite  in  the  mind  (I  will  not  say 
of  any  *  layman,'  of  any  *  Christian,*  but)  of  any 
human  hting^**  &c  &c.  Is  not  Mr.  Gilchrist  a 
<*  human  being  ?  "  Mr.  Bowles  asks  **  whether 
in  aUrSbuting  an  article,**  &c  &c  **  to  the  critic, 
he  had  any  reaton  for  distinguishing  him  with 
that  courtesy,'*  &c.  &c.  But  Mr.  Bowles  was 
wrong  in  «  attributing  the  article  **  to  Mr.  Gil- 
christ at  all ;  and  would  not  have  been  right  in 
calling  him  a  dunce  and  a  grocer,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten it.  * 

Mr.  Bowles  is  here  ''peremptorily  called  upon 
to  speak  of  a  circumstance  which  gives  him  the 
greatest  pain,  —the  mention  of  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  the  editor  of  *  The  London  Maga- 
sine.'*'  Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  have  embroiled 
himself  on  aU  sides ;  whether  by  editing,  or  re- 
plying, or  attributing,  or  quotin|^  —  it  has  been 
an  awkward  affiur  for  him. 

Poor  Soott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation,  be  contrived  at  last  to  make  him- 
self the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  But  he 
died  like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one. 
I  knew  him  personally,  though  slightly.  Al- 
though several  years  my  senior,  we  had  been 
schoolfellows  together  at  the  **  grammar-schule" 
(or,  as  the  Aberdonians  pronounce  it,  *<  aqued  ") 
of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave  to  me 
quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few 
years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  be- 
have otherwise.  The  moment  was  too  tempting 
for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies.      At  a 
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time  when  all  my  relaUons  (save  one)  fell  from 
me  like  leaves  ftmn  the  tree  in  autumn  winds, 
and  my  few  friends  became  still  fewer,  -—  when 
the  whole  periodical  press  (I  mean  the  daily  and 
weekly,  not  the  Utercny  press)  was  let  loose  against 
me  in  every  shape  of  reproach,  with  the  two 
strange  exceptions  (fi^m  their  usual  opposition) 
of*<The  Courier"  and  "The  Examiner,"  — 
the  paper  of  which  Scott  had  the  direction  was 
neither  the  last  nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two 
years  ago  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when  he  was 
bowed  in  grieft  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  had 
known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domestic 
privation.  He  was  then  earnest  vrith  me  to 
return  to  England ;  and  on  my  telling  him,  with 
a  smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  diflferent  opinion, 
he  replied  to  me^  ''  that  he  and  others  had  been 
greatly  misled ;  and  that  some  pains,  and  rather 
extraordinary  mean%  had  been  taken  to  excite 
them."  Scott  is  no  more^  but  there  are  more 
than  one  living  who  were  present  at  this  dialogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  and 
of  great  acquirements.  He  had  made  his  way, 
as  a  literary  character,  with  high  success,  and  in 
a  few  years.  Poor  follow  I  1  recollect  his  joy 
at  some  appointment  which  be  had  obtained,  or 
was  to  obtain,  through  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  which  prevented  the  further  extension  (unless 
by  a  rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy. 
I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct  him. 
Peace  be  with  him !  —and  may  all  such  other 
foults  as  are  inevitable  to  humanity  be  bs  readily 
forgiven  him,  as  the  little  injury  which  he  had 
done  to  one  who  respected  his  talents^  and  regrets 
his  loss. 

I  pass  over  Mr.  Bowles's  page  of  explanation, 
upon  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr. 
S  fc  Itisof  littleimportance  in  regard  to  Pope, 
and  contains  merely  a  re-contradiction  of  a  contra- 
diction of  Mr.  Gilchrist's.  We  now  come  to  a 
point  where  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  certainly,  rather 
exaggerated  matters;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Bowles 
makes  the  most  of  it.  Capital  letters,  like  Kean's 
name,  **  large  upon  the  bills,"  are  made  use  of 
six  or  seven  times  to  express  hu  sense  of  the  out- 
rage. The  charge  is,  indeed,  very  boldly  made  ; 
but,  like  **  Ranold  of  the  Mist's  "  practical  joke 
of  putting  the  bread  and  cheese  into  a  dead  man's 
mouth,  in,  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  <*  somewhat 
too  wild  and  salvage,  beudes  wasting  the  good 
victuals." 

Mr,  Gilchrist  charges  Mr.  Bowles  with  **  sug- 
gesting **  that  Pope  -  attempted  "  to  commit  •*  a 
rape"  upon  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montague.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  this  could  not  be  true. 
The  first  is,  that  like  the  chaste  Letitia's  pre- 
vention  of  the  intended  ravishment  by  Fireblood 
(in  Jonathan  Wild),  it  might  have  been  Impeded 
by  a  timely  compliance.  The  second  is,  that 
however  this  might  be.  Pope  was  probably  the 
less  robust  of  the  two;  and  (if  the  Lines  on 
Sappho  were  really  intended  for  this  lady)  the 
asserted  consequences  of  her  acquiescence  in  his 
wishes  would  have  been  a  sufficient  punishment. 
The  passage  which  Mr.  Bowles  quotes,  however, 
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in  Biortt  my  itep  beyond 
tlac  inttcp,  k  ft  step  from  ft  ptwipkcto  the  bdy 
wIm>  pcnnits  it.  For  the  (^cntlenftn  who  wkw 
it  It  b  ftbo  father  hftaBrdom  if  he  doci  not  mo- 
ceed,  and  atiU  mote  eo  if  he  doei. 

Mr.  Bovlci  appcabtothe*  Chfutiaa  KHler !  * 
apon  this  ••  OOekriMimm  criticism.*     Is  not  this 
|HBy  npcNi  snch  words  **  a  step  beyond  deciorum 
in  a  clergyman?     But  I  admit  tlie  temptation 
of  a  pan  to  be  iin  liHJble. 

But  ^a  hasty  pamphlet  was  poblisbcd,  in 
which  some  personalities  respecting  BCr.  Gil- 
duist  were  sufleted  toappear.**  If  Mr.  Bowles 
will  write  **  hasty  pampUets,**  why  is  he  so  sur- 
prised on  reeeiTiiig  short  answers?  The  gfand 
gricranee  to  whi^  he  peipetually  returns  b  a 
charge  of  «*  Af  podbdndWacMsi 
nuated  in  the  Qoarteriy.  I 
man  in  perfect  health  being  much  afleeted  by 
snch  a  charge^  because  hb  complexion  and  con- 
duct must  amply  reftite  it.  But  were  it  true^ 
to  what  does  it  amount?'- to  an  impeachment 
of  a  lirer  complaint.  **  I  will  tdl  it  to  the 
worid,"  exclaimed  the  learned  SmeUbngus.  — 
"  You  had  better,**  said  I,  «•  tell  it  to  your  pby- 
sician.**  There  b  nothing  diriiODOttrable  in 
such  a  disorder,  which  b  more  peculiarly  the 
malady  of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint 
of  the  goody  and  the  wtie,  and  the  witty,  and 
eren  of  the  gay.  Regnard,  the  author  of  the 
bst  French  comedy  aiWr  Moli^re,  was  atrabi- 
lious; and  Moli^re  himself  saturnine.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Gray,  and  Bums,  were  all  more  or 
less  aflfected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins,  Ovw« 
per,  Swift,  and  Smart;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  partial  afiliction  of  thb  disorder  b 
to  terminate  like  theirs.     But  even  were  it  so^  — 

**  Nor  beir,  nor  witeft,  sie  sxempt  Grom  tbee  ( 
FoUy—FoUy't  only  free.*' 


If  thb  be  the  criterion  of  exemption,  Mr.  Bowles's 
last  two  pamphlets  form  a  better  certificate  of 
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Bnt  ne  chaigc,  sndi  aa  it  is; 

him.     It  b  easily  feprofied  if  frfae  ; 
if  proved  tnie,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
nan  so  very  indignant.     Mr.  Bowles 
to  be  litde  Mbamed  of  hb  •  iMty 
pamphlat ;  *  lor  he  atlempts  to  czcvse  it  by  the 
provocation;"   tbst  b  to  saj,  by  Mr. 
's  supposing  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  the 
of  the  article  m  the  Quarterly,  which  he 
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But,  in  extenuatmn,  not  only  the 

should  be  remembered,  hot  it  o^ght  to 
be  sud,  that  orders  were  sent  to  the  Iiondon 
booksellers^  that  the 
dMNild  be  oeitttsd 
the  proteib  calb  **  breaking  a  head  and  ^ring  a 
plaster ;  **  but,  in  thb  instance,  the  plaster  was 
not  spread  in  time,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  docs  not 
seem  at  present  di^ioeed  to  regard  Sar.  Bowles's 
courtesies  like  the  rust  of  the  ^war  of  Achillea^ 
which  had  such  "  skill  in  surgery.* 

But  **  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  r^  to  al^|eet,  as 
the  reader  will  see.**  I  am  a  reader,  a 
reader,*  and  I  see  nothing  of  the  kiiML 
I  in  Mr.  Gilchrbfk  place,  I  should  ol^eet  ex- 
ceedingly  to  being  abused ;  ftratly,  lor  what  I 
«&i  write,  and,  secondly,  fcr  what  I  did  «m« 
write ;  merely  because  it  b  BIr.  Bowies'^  will 
and  pleasure  to  be  as  an0y  with  me  far  baring 
written  in  the  London  Magatine,  as  far  not  bar- 
ing written  in  the  Qyarteriy  Review. 

**  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  leiengn;  for 
be  has,  in  hb  answer,  said  to  and  ao^*  &e.  &e. 
There  b  no  great  revenge  In  all  thb;  and  I 
presume  that  nobody  either  seeks  or  wishes  it. 
What  revenge?  Mr.  Bowles  calb  names,  and 
he  b  answered.  But  Bfr.  Gilchrist  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  are  not  poeta^  nor  ptetendeis 
to  poetry ;  therefore  they  can  have  no  envy  nor 
midice  against  Mr.  Bowks;  they  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Buales,  and  can  have  no 
personal  pique ;  they  do  not  cram  hb  path  of 
lifo,  nor  he  thora.  There  b  no  poUUod  fond 
between  them.  What,  then,  can  bie  the  motive 
of  their  discussion  of  his  desots  as  an  editor? — 
veneration  for  the  geniuB  of  Fope,  love  for  hb 
memory,  and  regard  for  the  tAmdo  glory  of  their 
country.  Why  would  Mr.  Bowles  edite?  Had 
he  limited  hb  honest  endeavours  to  poetry,  very 
little  would  have  been  aaid  upon  the  sul^iect, 
and  nothing  at  all  by  hb  present  antagonists. 

Mr.  Bowles  calb  the  pamphlet  a  **  mod-cart," 
and  the  writer  a  **  scavenger."     Afterward  be 
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asks,  <*  SbaU  he  fling  dirt  and  reeeive  rot^wtUert  ** 
This  metaphor,  by  the  way,  i«  taken  from  Mar- 
montera  Memoin ;  who,  lamenting  to  Chamfort 
the  shedding  of  blood  during  the  French  revo- 
lution, was  answered,  <*  Do  you  think  that  re- 
volutions are  to  be  made  with  rote^waiet  9** 

For  my  own  part,  1  presume  that  **  rose-water  ** 
would  be  inflnitely  more  graoeful  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bowles  than  the  sabstanoe  which  he  has 
substituted  for  that  delicate  liquid.  It  would 
also  more  confound  his  adversary,  supposing  him 
a  "  sBaveoger."  I  remember,  (and  do  you  re- 
member, rMdsr,  that  it  was  in  my  earliesC  youth, 
**  Consule  Plaoeo,")  —  on  the  morning  of  the 
grsat  battle^  (the  second)  <—  between  GuUey  and 
Ofegson,  -—  006,  who  was  matched  against 
Horton  for  the  seoond  fight,  on  the  same  memo- 
rable day»  awaking  me  (a  lodger  at  the  inn  in 
the  next  room)  by  a  loud  remonstrance  to  the 
waiter  against  the  abomination  of  his  towels, 
which  had  been  laid  in  lavender.  Cribb  was  a 
coal-heaver— and  was  much  more  discomfited 
by  this  odoriforous  effeminaoy  of  fine  linen,  than 
by  his  adversary  Horton,  whom  he  **  finished  in 
style,"  though  with  some  reluctance;  for  I  re- 
orileet  that  he  said,  **  he  disliked  hurting  him, 
he  looked  so  pretty,"  -» Horton  being  a  very 
fine  fresh-coloured  young  man. 

To  return  to  **  rose-water  "  —  that  is,  to  gentle 
means  of  rebuke.  Does  Mr.  Bowles  know  how 
to  revenge  himself  upon  a  hackney-coachman, 
when  he  has  overcharged  Im  fore?  In  case  he 
should  not,  I  will  tdl  him.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  call  him  "  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  a  thief,  an 
impostor,  a  blackguard,  a  villain,  a  ragamufiln, 
ji.—  what  you  please ; **  all  that  he  is  used  to— . 
it  is  his  mother-tongue,  and  probably  his  mo- 
ther's. But  look  him  steadily  and  quietly  in 
the  foee,  and  say  — «  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
you  are  the  uffSettfiUpm  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,** 
and  he  will  instantly  roll  forth  the  brasen  thun- 
ders of  the  charioteer  Salmoneus  as  follows :  — 
"  Hmfffy/  what  the  h-^11  are  jfov  9  Yem  a  gen- 
Uemam  I  Why—  t"  So  much  easier  it  is  to 
proeoke — and  therefore  to  vindicate  —  (for  pas- 
sion punishes  him  who>W>  it  more  than  those 
whom  the  passionate  would  eieruciate)  —  by  a 
fow  quiet  words  the  aggressor,  than  by  retorting 
violently.  The  «  coals  of  fire*'  of  the  Scripture 
are  hemejiu ;  -^but  they  are  not  the  leas  «  coals 
wjetem 

I  pass  over  a  page  of  quoution  and  reproba- 
tion—  ••ffin  up  to  my  song**  — «  Oh  let  my 
little  bark  '*  —  '<  Arcades  ambo**  — .  <<  Writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  himself  **—  *<  In-door 
avocations,  indeed  "  —  ••  Kings  of  Brentford  " — 
<*  One  nosegay  **  —  '<  Perennial  nosegay  ** —  **  Oh 
Jnvenes,** — and  the  like. 
*  Page  18.  produces  "more  reasons,**  —  (the 
task  ought  not  to  have  been  dtflicult,  for  as  yet 
there  were  none)  ^-*<  to  show  why  Mr.  Bowles 
attributed  the  critique  in  the  Quarterly  to  Oc- 
tavius  Gilchrist**  All  these  *<  reasons**  consist 
of  sMfinuet  of  Mr.  Bowles,  upon  the  presumed 
character  of  hb  opponent.     **  He  did  not  sup- 
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pose  there  could  exist  a  man  in  the  kingdom  so 
impudeni,  &c.  &c.  except  Octavius  Gilchrist.**— 
**  He  did  not  think  tiiere  was  a  man  id  the 
kingdom  who  would  preUnd  iffnonmee^  &c.  &c. 
except  Octavius  Gilchrist**  —  •<  He  did  not  con- 
ceive that  one  man  in  the  kingdom  would  utter 
such  stupid  flippancy,  &c.  ftc  except  Octavius 
Gilchrist  *'.^*<  He  did  not  think  there  was  one 
man  in  the  kingdom  who,  fte.  fire,  could  so  ut- 
terly show  his  ignorance,  eonMmed  with  conceit, 
he.  as  Octavius  Gflchrist**- *<  He  did  not  be- 
lieve  there  was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  so  perfect 
in  Mr.  Gilehrist*s  *  old  lunes,*  **  &c.  &c.  —  •<  He 
did  not  think  the  mean  mind  of  any  one  in  the 
kingdom,**  &c.  and  so  on;  always  beginning 
with  **any  one  in  the  kingdom,'*  and  ending 
with  •''Octavius  Gilchrist,**  like  the  word  in  a 
catch.  I  am  not  "  In  the  kingdom,**  and  have 
not  been  much  in  the  kingdom  since  I  was  one 
and  twenty,  (about  five  years  in  the  wholes  since 
I  was  of  age,)  and  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the 
kingdom  again,  whilst  I  breathe,  nor  to  sleep 
there  afterwards;  and  I  regret  nothing  more 
than  having  ever  been  '*  in  the  kingdom*'  at  all. 
But  though  no  longer  a  man  "in  the  kingdom,** 
let  me  hope  that  when  I  have  ceased  to  exist,  it 
may  be  said,  as  was  answered  by  the  master  of 
Climronald*s  henchman,  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Sheriff- Muir,  when  he  was  found  watching 
his  chieTs  body.  He  was  ariced,  "  who  that 
was?**  he  replied—'*  it  was  a  man  yesterday.** 
And  in  this  capacity,  **  in  or  out  of  the  king- 
dom," I  must  own  that  I  participate  in  many  of 
the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  I  par- 
ticipate in  his  love  of  P(^pe,  and  in  his  not  un- 
derstanding, and  occasionally  finding  foult  with, 
the  last  editor  of  our  last  truly  great  poet 

One  of  the  reproaches  against  Mr.  Gilchrist 
is,  that  he  is  (it  is  sneeringly  said)  an  F.  8.  A, 
If  it  will  give  Mr.  Bowles  any  pleasure,  I  am 
not  an  F.  8.  A.,  but  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  his  service,  in  case  there  should  be  any 
thing  in  that  association  also  which  may  point  a 
paiagraph. 

« There  are  some  other  reasons,**  but  "the 
author  is  now  nai  unknown.**  Mr.  Bowles  hss 
so  totally  exhausted  himself  upon  Octavius  Gil- 
christ, that  he  has  not  a  woid  left  for  the  real 
quarterer  of  his  edition,  although  now  "deterr&** 

The  following  page  refers  to  a  mysterious 
diarge  of  "  dupUcity,  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Pope*s  le'tters. "  TUl  this  charge  is  mads 
in  proper  form,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it : 
Mr. Gilchrist  hints  it— Mr.  Bowlea  denies  it; 
there  it  rests  ibr  the  present  Mr.  Bowles  pro- 
fesses his  dislike  to  *'  Pope's  duplicity,  not  to 
Pope  "  -»  a  distinction  apparently  without  a  dif- 
ference. However,  I  believe  that  I  understand 
him.  We  have  a  great  dislike  to  Mr.  Bowles*s 
edition  of  Pope,  but  not  to  Mr.  Bowles ;  never- 
theless, he  takes  up  the  subject  as  warmly  as  if 
it  was  personal.  With  regard  to  the  fact  of 
"  Pope*s  duplicity,"  it  remuns  to  be  proved  — 
like  Mr.  Bowles's  benevolence  towards  his  me- 
mory. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


In  page  14.  we  hmw  a  large  aiwrlioo,  that 
**  cIm  ■  Eloua'  alalia  is  laffideat  Co  eonviet  him 
of  protf  UeemUomsnuM.*  Thui,  out  it  oomM  at 
lait.  Mr.  Bowlas  dot»  aeouaa  Pope  of  **ffrot» 
lieantioiunaH,"  and  groundi  the  charge  upon  a 
poem.  The  Kemltoiimcw  is  a  **  giaod  peut-itrer'* 
aeoording  to  the  torn  of  the  times  heing.  The 
grosncss  I  deny.  On  the  eontimry,  I  do  be- 
liere  that  such  asubjeet  never  wai»  nor  ever  oould 
be»  treated  by  any  poet  with  lo  mueh  delieacy, 
mingled  with,  at  the  same  time»  such  true  and 
intense  passion.  Is  the  *<  Atys"  of  Catullus 
lie^ntUtmf  No,  nor  even  gross;  and  jet  Ca- 
tullus is  often  a  eoarse  writer.  The  subjeet  is 
nearly  the  same,  except  that  Atys  was  the  sui- 
cide of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the  victim. 

The  *(  Uoeniiousness "  of  the  story  was  moi 
Pope's  —  it  was  afact.  All  that  it  hadof  frosi, 
he  has  softened ;  —  all  that  it  had  of  indelicate, 
he  has  purified  — all  that  it  had  of  passiooate, 
be  has  beautified ;  -^  all  that  it  had  of  holy,  he 
has  hallowed.  Mr.  Campbell  has  admirably 
nuirked  this  in  a  few  words  (I  quote  from  me- 
moryX  in  drawing  the  distinction  between  Pope 
and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out  where  Diyden 
was  wanting.  **  I  fear,**  says  he,  •*  that  had  the 
subject  of  *  Eloisa'  frUen  into  his  (Dryden*s) 
hands,  that  he  would  have  given  us  but  a  coorsf 
draft  of  her  passion.**  Never  was  the  delicaey 
of  Pope  so  much  shown  as  in  this  poem.  With 
the  &cto  and  the  letters  of  "  Eloisa  **  he  has  done 
what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the  best  and 
purest  of  poets  could  have  accomplished  with 
such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  the  Ode 
called  hers)  —  all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all 
that  we  have  of  modem  poetry,  sinks  Into  nothing 
compared  with  him  in  this  production. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  **  Ilcen^ 
tiousneas."  Is  not  **  Anacreon  **  taught  in  our 
schools  ?  —  translated,  praised,  and  edited  ?  Are 
not  his  Odes  the  amatory  praises  of  a  boy  ?  Is 
not  Sappho*8  Ode  on  a  girl  ?  Is  not  this  sub- 
lime and  (according  to  Longinus)  fierce  love 
for  one  of  her  own  sex  ?  And  is  not  Phillips's 
translation  of  it  in  the  mouths  of  all  your  women? 
And  are  the  English  schools  or  the  English 
women  the  more  cormpt  for  all  this  ?  When 
you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into  the  fire  it  will 
be  time  to  denounce  the  modems.  <*  Licen- 
tiousness I  **  —  there  is  more  real  mischief  and 
sappinff  licentiousness  in  a  single  French  prose 
novel,  m  a  Moravian  hymn,  or  a  German  comedy, 
than  in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned 
or  poured  fbrth,  since  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus. 
The  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad. 
de  S.  are  fn  more  formidable  than  any  quantity 
df  verse.  They  are  so»  because  they  sap  the  prin- 
ciples, by  fcoioiMii^  upon  thepotstoiu ;  whereas 
poetry  is  in  itself  passion,  and  does  not  syste- 
matise. It  assails,  but  does  not  argue ;  it  may 
be  wrongs  but  it  does  not  assume  pretensions  to 
Optimism. 

Mr.  Bowles  now  has  the  goodness  <*  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  a  tradueer  and  him  who 
sincerely  states  what  he  sincerely  believes.**    He 
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mi^it  have  spared  himself  the  troidilcL 
one  is  a  liar,  who  lies  knowingly  ;  the 
wgitak  of  a  scandal-monger  of  eoune) 
tably  bdieving  tfiat  he  speaks  trvth, 
sorry  to  find  himadf  in  ftltrhond ;  ^- 

*■  WonU  rsther  that  the  desn  shoold  dte. 
Than  his  fvedkCkn  prove  •  He.** 


After  a  definition  of  a  <<  tradueer,*  wfaieh 
quite  superfluous  (though  it  is  egreeable  to 
that  Mr.  Bowles  so  wril  undcntands  the 
ter),  we  are  assured,  that  **  he  feeb  eqnaHj 
dilferent,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  ftir  what  your 
can  invent,  or  your  impudence  utter.**  TUa  is 
indubitaUe ;  lor  it  rests  not  only  oo  Mr.  Bowies'^ 
assurance,  but  on  that  of  Sir  Fietlul  PU^iary, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  wotda,  —  ''and  I  shall 
treat  it  with  exactly  the  some  calm  indifieRBee 
and  philosophical  contempt,  and  so  your 

**  One  thing  has  given  Mr.  Bowles 
It  is  •'  a  peasage  wluch  might  seem  to 
the  patronage  a  youngman  has 
seem  1 1  llie  passage  alluded  to 
if  Mr.  Gilchrist  be  the  reviewer  of  *■  a 
poet  of  nature,**  his  praise  and  blame  are  equally 
contemptible. " .—  Mr.  Bowles^  who  has  a  pecu- 
liarly ambiguous  style,  where  it  suits  him,  eomes 
off  with  a  «  mrf  to  the  jiotf,  but  the  critic,"  &c. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  passage  refeired  to 
both.  Had  Mr.  Bowles  really  meant  fiuriy,  he 
would  have  said  so  firom  the  first —-he  would 
have  been  eagerly  tranqMient.  —  **  A  certain 
poet  of  nature  **  is  not  the  style  of  commendation. 
It  is  the  very  prologue  to  the  moat  scandalous 
paragraphs  of  the  newspqiers,  when 

**  Willing  to  wonnd,  and  yet  afraid  to  atrlke.** 

*'  A  certain  high  personage,"— .  "acertain  peer- 
ess,** —  «  a  certain  illustrioos  foreigner," — what 
do  these  words  ever  precede^  but  defionation  ? 
Had  he  felt  a  spark  of  kindlmg  kindness  Ibr 
John  Clare,  he  would  have  named  him.  There 
is  a  sneer  in  the  sentence  as  it  stands.  How  a 
frvourable  renew  of  a  deserving  poet  can  "rather 
injure  than  promote  his  cauae"  is  difficult  to 
comprehend.  The  article  denounced  is  able 
and  amiable,  and  it  hoM  "served"  the  poet,  as 
fer  as  poetry  can  be  served  by  judicious  and 
honest  criticism. 

With  the  two  next  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Bowleses 
pamphlet  it  is  pleasing  to  concur.  His  mention 
of  **Pennie,"  and  his  former  patronageof  •■Shod,*' 
do  him  honour.  I  am  not  of  tboee  who  may  deny 
Mr.  Bowles  to  be  a  benevolent  man.  I  merely 
assert,  that  he  is  not  a  candid  editor. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  been  **  a  writer  oecasaonally 
upwards  of  thirty  years,"  and  never  wrote  one 
word  in  reply  in  his  life  **  to  criticisms,  merely 
OS  criticisms. "  This  is  Mr.  Lofty  in  Goldsmith's 
Good-natured  Man ;  **  and  I  vow  by  all  that*s 
honourable,  my  resentment  has  never  done  the 
men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm,  —  that 
is,  OS  ffisrs  awn.** 

<*  The  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  new^Mper  ** 
is  owned ;  but  *<  it  was  not  on  account  of  the 
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critlciam.  It  ma  because  the  critieum  came 
down  in  a  frank  directed  to  Mrs.  Bowles !  1 1  **— 
(the  italics  and  three  notes  of  admiration  ap- 
pended to  Mrs.  Bowles  are  copied  Terbatim  from 
the  quotation )»  and  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  criticism,  but  with  the  frank 
and  tb^  address.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowles  that 
the  intention  was  to  annoy  him ;  but  I  fear  that 
this  was  answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception 
of  the  criticism.  An  anonymous  letter-writer 
has  but  one  means  of  knowing  the  effect  of  his 
attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  oyer  the 
▼iper ;  he  knows  that  his  poison  has  taken  effect, 
when  he  hears  the  victim  cry ;  —  the  adder  is 
deaf.  The  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intima- 
tion is  to  take  no  notice  direotiy  nor  indireody. 
I  wish  Mr.  Bowles  could  see  only  one  or  two  of 
the  thousand  which  I  have  received  in  the  course 
of  a  literary  life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has 
not  yet  extended  to  a  third  part  of  his  existence 
as  an  author.  I  speak  of  Uterary  life  only. 
Were  I  to  add  penomaly  I  might  double  the 
amount  of  iaunifnunu  letters.  If  he  could  but 
see  the  violences,  the  threats^  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and  so  should  I, 
and  thus  be  both  gainers. 

To  keep  up  the  fiooe^  —  within  the  last  month 
of  this  present  writing  (1831),  I  have  had  my 
life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which  menaced 
Mr.  Bowles*s  fiune,  —  excepting  that  the  anony- 
mous denunciation  was  addressed  to  the  Cardinal 
Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of  to  Mrs.  Bowles. 
The  Cardinal  is,  I  believe,  the  elder  lady  of  the 
two.  I  append  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric 
but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  Bowles  may  be  con^ 
vinced ;  and  as  this  is  the  only  "promise  to  pay," 
which  the  Italians  ever  keep,  so  my  person  has 
been  at  least  as  much  exposed  to  a  <*  shot  in  the 
gloaming^**  from  «  John  Heatberblutter  "  (see 
Waverley),  as  ever  Mr.  Bowles's  glory  was  from 
an  editor.  I  am,  nevertheless,  on  horseback  and 
lonely  for  some  hours  (ons  of  them  twilight)  in 
the  finrest  daily;  and  thi%  because  it  was  my 
**  custom  in  the  afternoon,"  and  that  I  believe  if 
the  tynmt  cannot  escape  amidst  his  guards  (should 
it  be  so  written?),  so  the  humbler  individual 
would  find  precautions  useless. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  here  the  humility  to  say, 
that  *<  be  must  succumb ;  for  with  Lord  Byion 
turned  against  him,  he  has  no  chance,"  —  a  de- 
claration of  self-doiial  not  much  in  unison  with 
his  ''promise,"  five  lines  afterwards,  that  *<ibr 
every  twenty-four  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
or  bis  friend,  to  greet  him  with  as  many  from 
the  *  Gilchrimad ' ; "  but  so  much  the  better. 
Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  '*  succumb  "  but  to 
Mr.  Bowlea.  As  a  poet,  the  author  of  <*  Tlie 
Missionary"  may  compete  with  the  fiiremost  oi 
his  ootemporaries.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
all  my  previous  opinions  of  Mr.  Bowles's  poetry 
were  writUn  long  beibre  the  publication  of  his 
last  and  best  poem ;  and  that  a  poet's  kut  poem 
should  be  his  best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But, 
however,  he  may  duly  and  honourably  rank  with 
his  living  rivals.     Tliere  never  was  so  complete 


a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Pope»  as  in  the  lines 
with  which  Mr.  Bowles  closes  his  **  to  &«  coit- 
dudtd  in  omr  ntxL" 

Mr.  Bowles  is  avowedly  the  champion  and 
the  poet  of  nature.  Art  and  the  arts  arc  dragged 
some  before,  and  others  behind  his  chariot.  Pope, 
where  he  deals  with  passion,  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  naturals  of  the  day,  is  allowed  even  by 
themselves  to  be  sublime;  but  they  complain 
that  too  soon  — 

**  He  itoop'd  to  truth  sad  moraliBed  his  song/' 

and  there  even  ihey  allow  him  to  be  unrivalled. 
He  has  succeeded,  and  even  surpassed  them, 
when  he  chose,  in  their  own  pretended  province. 
Let  us  see  what  their  Coryphoeus  effects  in 
Pope's.  But  it  is  too  pitiable,  it  is  too  melan- 
choly, to  see  Mr.  Bowles  <*  sinning**  not  **  up** 
but  **  doum  "  as  a  poet  to  his  lowest  depth  as  an 
editor.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bowles  is  always 
quoting  Pope.  I  grant  that  there  b  no  poet  — 
not  Shakspeare  himself —  who  can  be  so  often 
quoted,  with  reference  to  life ;  —  but  his  editor 
is  so  like  the  devil  quoting  Scripture^  that  I  could 
wish  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  proper  place,  quoting  in 
the  pulpit. 

And  now  fi>r  his  lines.  But  it  is  painful  — > 
painful  —  to  see  such  a  suicide^  though  at  the 
shrine  of  Pope.     I  can't  copy  them  all :  — 

**  Shall  the  rank,  loathsome  miscreant  of  the  age, 
Sift,  like  a  ni^t-mare,  grinning  o*er  a  page.** 

**  Whose  pye-bald  character  so  aptly  suit 
Tlie  two  extremes  of  Bantam  and  of  Brute, 
Compound  grotesque  of  suUenness  and  show. 
The  chattering  magpie,  and  the  croaking  crow.** 

**  Whose  heart  contends  with  thy  Satumian  head, 
A  root  of  hemloclc,  and  a  lump  of  lead. 
GUchrist,  proceed,*'  ftc.  Ac. 

**  And  thus  stand  forth,  spite  of  tby  venom'd  foam. 
To  give  thee  bUe/br  bite,  or  Ush  thee  limping  home.** 

With  regard  to  the  last  line^  the  only  one  upon 
which  I  shall  venture  for  fear  of  infection,  I 
would  advise  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  such  reciprocal  morsure  —  unless  he  has 
more  faith  in  the  ''Ormskirk  medicine"  than 
most  people,  or  may  wish  to  anticq>ate  the  pension 
of  the  recent  Gennan  professor,  (I  forget  his 
name,  but  it  is  advertised  and  full  of  consonants,) 
who  presented  his  memoir  of  an  infallible  remedy 
for  the  hydrophobia  to  the  German  diet  last 
month,  coupled  with  the  philanthropic  condition 
of  a  large  annuity,  provided  that  hu  cure  cured. 
Let  him  b^n  with  the  editor  of  Pope,  and 
double  his  demand. 

Yours  ever, 

Btrom. 
7b  John  Murray  f  S$q, 

P.  S.  —  Amongst  the  above-mentioned  lines 
there  occurs  the  followinf^  tgopUed  to  Pope  — 


i( 


The  assassin*s  vengeanoe,  and  the  coward's  lie.*' 


& 


And  Mr.  Bowles  persists  that  he  is  a  well- wisher 
to  Pope  1 1 1    He  has,  then,  edited  an  **  mrnnmin  " 


^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


•ad  A  ••oovard"  vittinglj,  m  wsU  m  lovinglT. 
In  my  imncr  letter  I  1wt«  fMMrkcd  upon  tbt 
editor*!  forgctfttlnoM  of  Pop^t  beoevolenee. 
Bat  where  be  mentioM  hie  fkulls  h  ie  «•  with 
■ORow** — hk  tent  dro|i»  but  thej  do  not  blot 
themottt.  The  ^reeordiBg angel **dillen from 
the  reeording  cleiBrmen.  A  Ibbome  editor  b 
pardooeble  though  tareeome,  fike  e  puiegjricel 
•on  whoee  pioai  rfneerity  would  demUdell^  his 
fiuher.  But  •  detnetiqg  editor  it  m  pomcide. 
He  ane  ^einet  the  nature  of  hie  oflloe»  and  oon^ 
neetion— he  murdert  the  liie  to  come  of  his 
▼ictim.  If  hb  author  is  not  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioiied»donoteditataU:  If  he  be,  edit  honestly, 
and  eren  iatteringly.  The  reader  will  IbrgiTe 
the  weaknem  in  fiitoor  of  mortality^  and  correct 
your  adulation  with  a  smile.  But  to  sit  down 
*•  mingere  in  patrios  Gineres,*  as  Bfr.  Bowles  has 
done,  merits  a  reprobation  so  strong,  that  I  am 
M  ineapahle  of  expresnng  as  of  ceasing  to  frel  it 

JPmrikw  Addtmda. 

It  is  worthy  of  reoMffc  that»  after  aU  (his  out- 
cry about  **  li»-dssr  nature"  and  *'  artificial 
images,"  Pope  was  the  principal  InTcntor  of  that 
boast  of  the  EnglUh,  Modmm  G^rdadmg.  He 
divides  this  honour  with  Milton.  HearWarton: 
^•«  It  hence  appears  that  this  eiMAaiitf a^  art  of 
modem  gardening,  in  which  this  kingdom  claims 
a  preference  over  erery  nation  in  Europe,  diiefly 
owes  tte  ori^'a  and  its  improrements  to  two 
great  poets,  Milton  and  Aps." 

Walpole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  asserts  that  Pope 
formed  Kttitt  taste,  and  that  Kent  was^  the  ar- 
list  to  whom  the  English  sre  chiefly  indebted 
for  dilfbsing  •*  a  taste  in  Uying  out  grounds." 
The  design  of  the  PHnce  of  Wales*s  garden  was 
copied  from  Pof*%  at  Twickenham.  Warton 
applauds  «  his  singular  effort  of  art  and  taste^  in 
imprmaing  so  much  variety  and  asenery  on  a 
spot  of  five  acres."  Pope  was  the  fint  who  ri* 
diculed  the  «  formal,  French,  Dutch,  fUse  and 
unnatural  taste  in  gardening,"  both  in  jiroM  and 
verse.  (See,  for  the  former,  ••  The  Guardian.")! 

'*  Pope  has  given  not  only  some  of  oui/M 
but  beti  rules  and  observations  on  AnhiUeturt 
and  GanUmimg,*  (See  Warton's  Esmy,  vol.  u. 
p.  S37,  &c  &c) 

Now,  is  it  not  a  shamoi  after  this,  to  hear  our 


-'1 


.wMeh 
aiUleeloai 


i[No.lTlL.eataytatoat 
■bounds  vllh  wtt  at  will  at 
oatalociie  of  vsrtow  lean 
ft>Uow  s  few  of  ths  itsBu  * 

**  Adsm  and  Bve  la  yvw :  Adam  a  Uttlo  ihattered  by 
ths  tell  of  the  tree  of  knowledfa  in  the  greet  storm :  Eve 
and  tbo  8«rp«Bt  very  flouttohliif  . 

•*  Tbo  tower  of  Babol,  not  yet  fiotthed. 

»  Sdwaid  the  Black  Priaos  la  cypreaa- 

*«  A  ^OTTirt**"^  bear  in  bloasosa.  with  s  Jontpsr  bunlar 
tai  berry. 

**  An  old  maid  of  honour  In  wormwood. 

**  A  topptaiff  Ben  Jooion  In  IsnraL 

•«  Diven  emioent  modem  poeU  In  baga,  sonowhat 
blighted,  to  bo  diapoaod  of  a  peony-worth. 


Labors  in  **  Kendal  Orean."  and 
Cockneys,  crying  out  (the  latter  in  a 
of  bricks  and  mortar)  about  <«  Natnro* 
Pope's  ••artificial  hi-door  habits?"     Pope  had 
seen  all  of  nature  that  BnglUmd  alooo 
ply.      He  was  brad  in  Whidsor 
amidst  the  beantiftil  scenery  of  Eton ;  he  lived 
frmiliarly  and  fVequently  at  the  eountoy  aeacs  of 
Bathunt,  Cobham,  Biulingtoa,  Feterboroi^gfa, 
Digby,  and  Bolin^mike ;  amongst  whose  scots 
was  to  be  numbered  Amm.     He  made  his  own 
little  ••  five  aerss"  a  model  to  princes,  and  to  the 
first  of  our  artists  who  imiuted  nature, 
thinks  ••  that  the  most  engaging  of  Kmta 
wee  alao  planned  on  the  model  of  Popels  —  at 
least  in  the  opening  end  retiring  abodes  of  Ve- 
nue's Vale." 

It  Is  true  that  Pope  wae  infirm  and  deformed ; 
but  he  could  walk,  and  he  oonid  ride  (be  rode 
to  Oxford  from  London  at  a  stretdi)^  nad  be 
was  Ikmous  fiir  an  exquisite  eyew  On  a  tree  at 
Lord  BathurBt*k  is  carved  "  Here  Pope  sang," 
-—he  eompoeed  beneath  it.  Bolingbroke^  in 
one  ef  his  letten^  representa  them  both  writing 
in  the  hay-fieUL  No  poet  ever  admired  Nature 
more^  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has  dooe^ 
aa  I  win  undertake  to  prove  from  his  works, 
prof  and  esras,  if  not  anticipated  in  so  easy  and 
agreeable  a  labour.  I  remember  a  pnsaage  In 
Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  give  directions  about  some  wiDows  to  a  man 
who  had  lone  served  Pope  in  hb  grooads :  *  I 
understand,  sir,"  he  replied,  *•  you  would  have 
them  hang  down,  sir,  t&mawhttt  pMUwL^  Vow, 
if  nothing  existed  but  this  little  anecdote,  it 
would  sufltoe  to  prove  Pope's  tsste  for  Naiute, 
and  the  impresaioD  which  he  had  made  on  a 
oommoo-minded  man.  But  I  have  already 
quoted  Warton  and  Walpole  (ftoCfi  his  enemies)^ 
and,  wen  it  necessary,  I  could  amply  quote  Pope 
hinnelf  ft»r  such  tributes  to  Natoxk  t  as  no  poet 
of  the  preaent  day  has  even  approaefaed. 

Hit  various  excellence  is  really  wondet ful : 
architecture,  painting,  gardmimgf  all  are  alike 
subject  to  his  genius.  Be  it  remembered  that 
English  ffmrdmdmff  is  the  purpoeed  petibctionxng 
of  niggard  Nahtrt,  and  that  widiout  it  England 
is  but  a  hedge-and-ditcfa,  donble-post-an£>rail, 
Hounslow  Heath  and  Clapham  Common  sort 
of  country,  since  the  principal  forests  have  been 
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•*  A  qulchaet  hog,  abet  op  ialoa 
fitfgot  ft  wedL  In  rainy  weather. 

**  AbcreoderplgwIthaagsfnNrinifaithobelty,'*  he 
ke,Z 
t  (M  To  boOd,  to  plant,  whatover  jroa  Intead, 
To  resr  Ute  column,  or  the  arch  to  bead* 
To  swell  the  terraa,  or  to  tlnk  the  grot. 
In  all  let  Natuu  never  be  forgot. 
Bet  treat  Hue  Godden  Bke  a  modest  Ihfr, 
Nor  o?er>dress,  nor  lesve  her  wbollj  bars  ; 
Let  not  eodi  besnty  every  where  be  •py'd. 
Whore  fadf  the  akin  la  decently  to  Ude. 
He  gslna  all  poinla  who  ] 
Sorprlaaa,  varlM^  and  ooacoda  the  I 

Pops,  Eyutlt  hr.] 
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ftUed.  It  is,  in  general,  fiur  from  a  picturesque 
country.  The  case  is  different  with  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  I  except  also  the  lake 
counties  and  Derbyshire,  together  with  Eton, 
Windsor,  and  my  own  dear  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
and  some  spots  near  the  coast.  In  the  present 
rank  fertility  of  *<  great  poets  of  the  age,**  and 
M  schools  of  poetry  **  —  a  word  which,  like 
**  schools  of  eloquence**  and  of  "  philosophy,**  is 
never  introduced  till  the  decay  of  the  art  has 
increased  with  the  number  of  its  professors—- 
in  the  present  day,  then,  there  have  sprung  up 
two  sorts  of  Naturals ;  —  the  Lakers ',  who  whine 
about  Nature  because  they  live  in  Cumberland ; 
and  their  under- teet  (which  some  one  has  ma- 
liciously called  the  **  Cockney  School  **),  who 
are  enthusiastical  for  the  country  because  they 
live  in  London.  It  is  to  be  observed»  that  the 
rustical  founders  are  rather  anxious  to  disclaim 
any  connexion  with  their  metropolitan  fiallowers, 
whom  they  ungraciou^  review,  and  call  cock- 
neys atheists,  foolish  fellows,  bad  writers,  and 
other  hard  names  not  less  ungrateful  than  un- 
just. I  can  understand  the  pretensions  of  the 
aquatic  gentlemen  of  Windermere  to  what  Mr. 
Braham  terms  '*  entencmiMv,**  for  lakes,  and 
mountains,  and  daflbdils,  and  buttercups ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  apprised  of  the  foundation 
of  the  London  propensities  of  their  imitative 
brethren  to  the  same  <<  high  argument."  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  have  rambled  over 
half  Europe^  and  seen  Nature  in  most  oi  her  va- 
rieties (although  I  think  that  they  have  occa- 
sionally not  uMd  her  very  well) ;  but  what  on 
earUi  —  of  earth*  and  sea,  and  Nature  —  have 
the  others  seen  ?  Not  a  hal^  nor  a  tenth  part 
so  much  as  Pope.  WhUe  they  sneer  at  his 
Windsor  Forest,  have  they  ever  seen  any  thing 
of  Windsor  except  its  hrick 

Hie  most  rursl  of  these  gentlemen  is  my  friend 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  lives  at  Hempstead.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  need  not  disclaim  any  personal  or 
poetical  hostility  against  that  gentleman.  A 
more  amiable  man  la,  society  I  know  not ;  nor 
(when  he  will  allow  his  sense  to  prevail  over  his 
sectarian  principles)  a  better  writer.  When  he 
was  writing  his  *'  Rimini,*'  I  was  not  the  last  to 
discover  its  beauties,  long  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. Even  then  I  remonstrated  against  its 
vulgarisms ;  which  are  the  more  extraordinary, 
be<»u8e  the  author  is  any  thing  but  a  vulgar 
man.  Mr.  Hunt's  answer  was,  that  be  wrote 
them  upon  principle;  they  made  part  of  his 
**9yttem/  /"  I  then  said  no  more.  When  a 
man  talks  of  bis  system,  it  is  like  a  woman's 
talking  of  her  vuius.    I  let  them  talk  on.   Whe- 

1  V*  Write  but  like  Wordsworth.  Uvo  bedde  a  Lake, 
And  ke^  your  biuhy  locks  a  jtar  from  BUko ; 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  bards  hip  up  and  down.*' 

Smgluk  Batdt,  Ac.'] 

•  C"  ^Vho  hUBf  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sotoy  brow  ? 
From  the  diy  rock  who  bade  the  waters  ikiw  ? 
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ther  there  are  writers  who  could  have  written 
*<  Rimini,**  as  it  might  have  been  written,  I  know 
not ;  but  Mr^i  Hunt  is,  probably,  the  only  poet 
who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  spoil  his  own 
Capo  d*  Opera. 

With  the  rest  of  his  young  people  I  have  no 
acquaintance,  except  through  some  things  of 
theirs  (which  have  been  sent  out  without  my 
desire),  and  I  confess  that  till  I  had  read  them 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  f^ll  extent  of  human 
absurdity.  Like  Garrick*s  **  Ode  to  Shak- 
speare,"  <Asy  <'  dtfy  erUicinu  "  These  are  of  the 
personages  who  decry  Pope.  One  of  tliem,  a 
Mr.  John  Ketch,  has  written  some  lines  against 
him,  of  which  it  were  better  to  be  the  subject 
than  the  author*  Mr.  Hunt  redeems  himself 
by  occasional  beauties;  but  the  rest  of  these 
poor  creatures  seem  so  far  gone  that  I  would 
not  **  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat  1 "  were  I  in  Mr.  Hunt's  place.  To  be  sure, 
he  has  '*  led  his  ragamuffins  where  they  will  be 
well  peppered;**  but  a  system- maker  must  re- 
ceive all  sorts  of  proselytesL  When  they  have 
really  seen  life  —  when  they  have  felt  it — when 
they  have  travelled  beyond  the  £ir  distant  boun- 
daries of  the  wilds  d  Middlesex  —  when  they 
have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  Highgate,  and 
traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River 
—then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  properly  be 
permitted  to  them  to  despise  Pope ;  who  had,  if 
not  in  Wales,  been  near  it,  when  he  described  so 
beautifully  the  *<  artificial"  works  of  the  Bene- 
iactor  of  Nature  and  mankind,  the  **  Man  of 
Ross*;  **  whose  picture,  still  suspended  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn,  I  have  so  often  contemplated 
with  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  admiration 
of  the  poet,  without  whom  even  his  own  still  ex- 
iting good  worlLS  could  hardly  have  preserved 
his  honest  renown. 

I  would  also  observe  to  my  friend  Hunt,  that 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  Ravenna,  not 
only  for  my  sincere  pleasure  in  his  company, 
and  the  advantage  which  a  thousand  miles  or  so 
of  travel  might  produce  to  a  **  natural "  poet, 
but  also  to  point  out  one  or  two  little  things  in 
**  Rimini,"  which  he  probably  would  not  have 
placed  in  his  opening  to  that  poem,  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Ravenna ;  —  unless,  indeed,  it  made 
"  part  of  his  system  11**  I  must  also  crave  his 
indulgence  for  having  spoken  of  his  disciples  >— 
by  no  means  an  agr^able  or  self-sought  subject 
If  they  had  said  nothing  of  I^ope,  they  might 
have  remained  <* alone  with  their  glory"  for 
aught  I  should  have  said  or  thought  about  them 
or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they  interfere  with 
the  "little  Nightingale "  of  Twickenham,  they 

Not  to  the  ikies  in  uaaleu  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  iUli  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
HeaUh  to  the  tick,  and  solace  to  the  twain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  rale  with  shadf  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  trayeller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heay'D-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
*  The  man  of  Ross  1 '  each  lisping  babe  replies.*' 

EpuOeia.} 
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LT  ind  otbert  who  win  bear  it— /won*l. 
N«ith«r  time,  nor  distaooe,  nor  grief,  nor  age, 
een  ever  diminiih  my  Tcnerauon  for  him,  who 
iatbe  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  elimei^ 
of  all  feeling!,  and  of  all  itagcs  of  eiiatenee. 
The  delight  of  my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my  man- 
hood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it),  he 
may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry 
is  the  Book  of  Life  Without  canting,  and  yet 
without  neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all 
that  a  good  and  great  man  can  gather  together 
of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  consummate  beauty. 
Sir  WiUism  Temple  obsenrcs,  ^that  of  aU  the 
members  of  »«*n^«"<<  that  live  within  the  com* 
pea  of  a  thousand  yean,  fiyr  one  man  that  is 
born  capable  of  making  a  ynat  poet,  there  may 
be  a  tkoMMMd  bom  capable  of  makmg  as  great 

Sncrals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  ■to'y*^*' 
ere  is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry :  it  is 
honourable  to  him,  and  to  the  art.  Such  a 
•*  poet  of  a  thousand  years  **  was  Pitpe,  A  thou- 
ssod  years  will  roll  away  before  such  another 
can  be  hoped  for  in  our  Utenture.  But  it  can 
wami  them  —  be  himself  ii  a  literature.  < 

One  word  upon  his  so  brutally  abused  tran^ 
Ution  of  Homer.  •*  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  critical 
exactness  is  well  known,  has  noi  been  able  to 
point  out  above  three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  teme 
through  the  whole  Iliad.  The  real  fiuilto  of 
the  translation  are  of  a  different  kind."  So  sa^s 
Warton,  himself  a  scholar.  It  appears  by  this, 
then,  that  he  avoided  the  chief  foult  of  a  trans- 
lator. As  to  its  other  foults,  they  consist  in  his 
having  made  a  beautiful  EngUsh  poem  of  a 
sublime  Greek  one.  It  will  always  hold.  Cow. 
per  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bUnk  pretenders  may 
do  their  best  and  their  worst :  they  will  never 
wrench  Pope  from  the  hands  of  a  single  reader 
of  sense  and  feeling. 

llie  grand  distinction  of  the  rulgar  forms  of 
the  new  school  of  poets  is  their  vvilgaritjf.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  coorss,  but 
**  shabby-genteel,''  as  it  is  termed.  A  man  may 
be  eoarte  and  yet  not  wiigar,  and  the  reverse. 
Burns  is  often  coarse,  but  never  wdgar,  Chst- 
terton  is  never  vulgar,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the 
higher  of  the  Lake  school,  though  they  treat  of 
low  life  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  in  their /Mry 
that  the  new  under  school  are  moet  vulgar,  and 
they  may  be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we 
called  at  Harrow  <*  a  Sunday  blood  "  might  be 
easily  distinguished  from  a  gentleman,  although 
his  clothes  might  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots 
the  best  bUekened,  of  the  two :  —  probably  be- 
cause he  made  the  one,  or  cleaned  the  other, 
with  hit  own  hands. 


1  [— — **  O  mwnorshto  long. 
If  theie  be  force  In  virtue  or  fai  long  t 
O  lalursd  Bard  1  accept  the  grsteftil  strain 
That  I,  the  honblsit  of  the  tunefol  trahi. 
With  ^wtng  heart,  yet  trembling  band  repay, 
For  Bumy  a  penilve,  many  a  iprlghtly  laF  1 
Bo  may  thy  varied  verte,  firom  age  to  age, 
Infturn  tbe  simple,  and  dellgfat  tbe  sage  i 


^- 


•  A  aerib^er  who,  ibr  a  aeriea  of  yaars,  had  bcca 
attacking  tbe  mord  character  of  Pope,  in  the  Gentle- 
man't  Magasine,  **  with  aU  the  vbnlenoe  ef  GtUoo,  all 
the  impodeoce  of  Brasdley,  and  tXL  the  igBonnoe  of 
Curl  and  V^  assodatea." 


In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writiD^  not  ai 
persons.     Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing  ;  of  the 
former,  I  judge  es  it  is  found.      Of  my  friend 
Hunt,  I  have  already  said,  that  he  is  nny  thing 
but  vulgar  in  his  manners ;  and  of  his  disciples^ 
therefore,  I  will  not  Judge  of  their  nMumers  from 
thor  versea.     They  may  be  honourable  and  gem- 
demanlg  men,  for  what  I  know ;  but  the  l^ter 
quality  is  studiously  excluded  from  their  publi- 
cations.     They  remind   me  of  Bir.  Smith  and 
the  Miss  Broughtons  at  theHampstead  AsKinblT, 
in  *<  Evelina."     In  these  things  (in  private  Iifii, 
at  least,)  I  pretend  to  some  small  experience ; 
because,  in  the  course  of  my  youth,  I  have  seen 
a  little  of  all  aorta  of  society,  fitnn  the  Christian 
prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacba»  and 
the  higher  ranks  of  their  countries^  down  to  the 
London  boxer,  the  **JUtah  amd  the  eweO,"  the 
£^Muiish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dervisc^ 
the  Scotch  highlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber; 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  I  talian 
so«»al  Ufe.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that 
there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  such  a  thii^  as  aa 
arietoeraey  of  poete  /  but  Uioe  m  a  nobility  at 
thought  and  of  style,  open  to  aU  stationa,  and 
derived  partly   from  talent,  and  partly  from 
education,  —  which  is  to  be  found  in   Shak- 
speare,  and  Pope^  and  Buni%  no  less  than  in 
Dante  and  Alfleri,  but  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and  bards  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  little  chorus.     If  I  were  asked  to  define 
what  this  gentlemanliness  ia»  I  should  say  that 
it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  exosipfes^af  those 
who  have  it,  and  those  who  have  it  not.     In  JS/e, 
I  should  say  that  most  wtiUtarp  men  have  it,  and 
fow  Mooa/ ;  —  that  several  men  of  rank  have  it, 
and  fow  lawyers ; .—  that  it  is  more  fireqoent 
among  authors  than  dirines  (when  they  are  not 
pedants);  thatyeneta^-masters  have  more  of  it 
than  dancing-masters^  and  singers  than  players ; 
and  that  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say  so)  it  is 
far  more  generally  diffused  among  women  than 
among  men.     In  poetry,  as  wdl  as  writing  in 
general,  it  will  never  mahe  entirely  a  poet  or  a 
poem ;  but  neither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be 
good  for  any  thing  without  it.     It  is  the  aolf  of 
society,  and  the  seaaoning  of  composition.     Ftd" 
garitif  is  fiv  worse  than  downright  Uachpugrdum; 
for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  humour,  and 
strong  sense  at  times;   while  the  former  is  a 
sad  abortive  attempt  at  all  things,  **  signifying 
nothing."    It  does  not  depend  upon  low  themes, 
or  even  low  language,  for  Fidding  revels  in 
both ;  —but  is  he  ever  vtJgarf    No.     Ton  see 
the  man  of  education,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
leholar,  sporting  with  his  subject,  —  its  master. 

While  csnher*d  Wefton*,  and  Us  loathsome it^mei 
Stink  Ui  the  nose  of  all  iuooeeding  ttaaes.'* 

QifToaB,  SeeM  } 
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not  its  sUtc.  Your  vulgar  vriter  b  always 
most  vulgar  the  higher  hU  subject,  as  the 
man  who  showed  the  menagerie  at  Pidcock's 
was  wont  to  say,  —  *'  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
eagle  of  the  sun,  from  Ardiangel,  in  Rusria; 
the  otUnr  it  is  the  ighertr  he  flies.**  But  to  the 
proofik  It  is  a  thing  to  be  felt  more  than  ex- 
plained. Let  any  man  take  up  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  subordinate  writers,  read  (if  possible) 
a  couple  of  pages,  and  pronounce  for  himself,  if 
they  contain  not  the  kind  of  writing  which  may 
be  likened  to  ** shabby-genteel*'  in  actual  life. 
When  he  has  done  this,  let  him  take  up  Pope ; 
and  when  he  has  laid  him  down,  take  up  the 
cockney  again  —  if  he  can. 


Note  to  tke  paeeage  A*  page  896.  relative  to  Pope't  Umoi 
t^on  La^  Mary  W,  Hoaiagme.']  I  think  that  I  could 
■how.  If  neeetsary,  that  Lady  Ifary  W.  Moatagiw  was 
alto  greatty  to  bUune  tai  that  quarrel,  not  for  havtaiff  re- 
jacted,  but  for  having  eneouragad  him:  but  I  would 
rather  decline  ttie  task — though  she  should  have  reniam- 
bered  her  own  line,  **  Hm  coma  too  meav  tkai  eomeetobe 
denied."  I  admire  hor  so  modi— her  beauty,  her 
talents— that  I  should  do  this  reluctantly.  I,  besides, 
am  10  attached  to  the  veiy  name  of  Mar^t  thit»  u  Jobn- 


son  once  said,  **If  yon  calledadog  &roqfO\l  should  love 
him  s  '*  so  if  you  were  to  call  a  female  of  tiie  same  species 
**  Mary,**  I  should  love  it  better  than  others  (biped  or 
quadruped)  of  tha  same  sex  with  a  different  appellation. 
She  was  an  extraordinary  woman :  she  could  translate 
£pietetm§,  and  yet  write  a  song  worthy  of  Aristippos. 
The  Unas, 

**  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  puUic  are  past. 
And  we  meet,  with  champalgne  and  a  chicken,  at  last, 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  I 
Be  banish'd  a&r  both  discretion  and  iinr  I 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  the  crowd. 
He  may  cease  to  be  formal,  and  I  to  be  proud. 
TOl,"  Ac.  ftc. 

There,  Mr.  Bowles  I  —  what  say  you  to  such  a  supper 
with  such  a  woman  ?  and  Iter  own  description  too  ?  Is 
not  her  '*  ckan^taigne  and  chicken  '*  worth  a  forest  or 
two?  Is  it  not  poetry  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  this  stania 
contains  the  **ptir^*'  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Epicurus:— I  mean  the  praetiaU  philosophy  of  his 
school,  not  the  precepts  of  the  master ;  for  I  hare  been 
too  long  at  the  uniTersity  not  to  know  that  the  phi- 
losopher was  himself  a  moderate  man.  But,  after  all, 
would  not  some  of  us  have  been  as  great  fools  as  Pope  ? 
For  my  part,  I  wonder  that,  with  his  quick  feelings,  her 
coquetry,  and  his  disappointment,  he  did  no  more,— 
instead  of  writfaig  some  Unes,  which  are  to  be  condemned 
if  (Use,  and  regretted  if  true. 


1  [The  H<m.  Henry  Hervey,  Uiird  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Bristol,  firom  whom  Johnson,  in  the  early  part  of  bis 
Loodonlifo,  received  great  kindness.] 
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A. 

Ajukdbxv,  town  of,  4.  11, 12. 

Absence,  consolations  in,  207. 

Abstinence,   the  sole  remedy  for  plethora, 

337. 
Abydofl,  103. 105, 106.  497.  663.     See  Bride 

of  Abydoa. 
Abyssinia,  Lord  Byron*s  project  of  visiting 

192. 
Academical  studies,  effect  oi^  on   the  imai- 

ginative  faculty,  65> 
Acamania,  99. 
Acerbi,  Giuseppe,  327. 
Achilles,  104. 

Actium,  remains  of  the  town  of,  97. 
Actors,  an  impracticable  race,  287. 
Ada,  290.     See  Byron,  Augusta*.  Ada. 
Adair,  Robert, esq.,  110,  111.  120. 
Adams,  John,  a  carrier,  who  died  of  drunkea- 

nesB,  epitaph  on,  51. 
Addison,  Joseph,  his  character  as  a  poet,  6S. 

His  conversation,  690.     His  *  Drummer,* 

704. 

<  Adolphe,'  Benjamin  Constant^  its  charac- 

ter, 310. 
Adverdty,  294. 
iEneid  the^  written   for   political  purposes, 

135. 
JEschylus,  21.       His   *  Prometheus,*   368. 

His  *  Seven  before  Thebes,*  368. 

<  Agathon,*  Wieland*s  history  of,  420,  421. 
Aglietti,  Dr.,  378.  387,  388. 

Ajax,  104. 

Alban  Mounts  356. 

Albania,  98,  99,  103. 

Albanians,  their  character  and  mannen^  98, 

99.  109. 
Alberoni,  Cardinal,  203. 
Albrizzi,   Countess,  some  account  of,  331. 

Her  eonversaxioni,  413.     Her  <  Ritrattidi 

Uomini  lUustri,'  413.      Her  portrait  of 

Lord  Byron,  413. 
Alcibiades,  104. 


A 


Alder,  Mr.,  575. 

AI  fieri,  Yittorio,  his  description  of  his  first 
love,  9.  Effect  of  the  representation  of 
his  <Mira*on  Lord  Byron,  252.  404. 
His  oonduct  to  hb  mother,  268.  Hie 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  353. 
Coincidences  between  the  disposition  and 
habits  of  Lord  Byron  and,  644.  His 
'Life'  quoted,  9.  117.  228. 

Alfred  Club,  147.  150.  303.  578. 

Algarotti,  Francesco,  378.  His  treatment  of 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  387. 

Ali  Pacha  of  Yanina,  account  of,  96.  104. 
195.  Lord  Byron's  visit  to,  96.  104. 
His  letter  in  Latin  to  Lord  Byron,  195. 

AUegra  (Lord  Byron*s  natural  daughter), 
389.  399.  401.  422,  423.  426.  44a  479. 
501.  508.  Her  death,  557.  567.  In- 
scription for  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  559* 

Allen,  John,  esq.,  *a  Helluo  of  books,*  214. 

Althorp,  Visoount  (now  Earl  Spencer),  233. 
246. 

Alvanley  (William  Arden),  second  Lord, 
303. 

Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  visit  to,  325. 

*  Americani,*  patriotic  society  so  called,  489. 
Americans,  516. 

Amurath,  Sultan,  234. 

'  Anastasius,*  Mr.  Hope*s,  its  character,  455. 

*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,*  Burton's^  a  moat 

amusing  medley  of  quotations  and  classical 

anecdotes^  48. 
Andalusian  nobleman,  adventures  of  a  young, 

527. 
Angelo^  Michael,  his  tomb  in  the  ehurch  of 

Santa  Croce,  353,  354. 
Animal  fbod,  influence  o^  on  the  character, 

150. 
Anstey's  <  Bath  Ouide^*  indecencies  In,  428. 
<  Anti-Byron,*  a  satire,  231.  246. 
Anti-Jacobin  Review,  248. 
Antilochus,  tomb  of,  104. 
Antinous,  the  bust  of,  supernatural,  697. 
'  Antiquary,'  character  of,  324. 
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'  Antony  and  Cleopatra^*  obterrations  on  tha 

playo^SOa 
Apollo  BelTidere,  356. 
Arctbun,  fountain  of,  595. 
Argenwn,  Marquis  d',  bis  advioeto  Voltaire, 

S48. 
Argostoli,  595. 
Argyle  Institution,  1(90. 
Ariosto^  his  portrait  by  Titian,  358.     Mea- 
sure of  his  poetry,  367. 
Aristidcs,  205. 
Aristophanes,  exeellenee  of  MitdieU*k  trans- 

lation  oi,  455. 
'Armageddon,*  Bar.  George  Townshend's, 

135. 
Armenian  Conrent  of  St  Lasarus,  329.  333. 

Language,    329.   333.   835.       Grammar, 

333.  335,  336. 
Amaouts*  or  Albanese,  95,  96. 
Art,  not  inferior  to  nature,  for  poetical  pur^ 

poses,  695. 
Arts,  gulf  of,  99. 
Ash,  Thomas,  author  of  *  The  Book,'  824. 

Lord  Byron's  generosity  towards,  224. 
Asiatics,  205. 
Athens,  100. 
Attieus,  Herodes,  203. 
Aubonne,  315. 

Augusta,  stanzas  to,  305.     Epistle  to^  338. 
Augustus  CsBsar,  his  times,  448. 
*  Auld  lang  syne/  548. 
Authors,  231. 
ATarioe,  127.  490. 
'  A  year  ago  you  swore,*  &e.  468. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  the  odibaey  of  men  of 
genius,  270.  Inaocuraeies  in  his  Apoph- 
thegms, 473,  474. 

Baillie,  Joanna,  the  only  woman  capable  of 
writing  tragedy,  282. 

Baillie,  Dr.  Matthew,  consulted  on  Lord 
Byron*s  supposed  insanity,  662. 

Baillie,  <  Long,*  304. 

BuUie,  DaTid,  esq.,  45. 

Balgownie,  brig  of,  12. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  66. 

Bandello,  his  history  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
332. 

Bankes,  William,  esq.,  60.  162.421.457. 
Letters  to,  41,  42.  87.  162.  173.  176.  428. 
435.  437. 

Barbarossa,  Aruch,  203. 

Barber,  J.  T.>  painter,  141. 
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Bari^  Mr.,   letters  to,  688,  683.  6S7.   G89, 
63a  638,  633. 

Barlorini,  Princess^  her  monument   at  Bo- 
logna, 398. 

Barlow,  Joel,  character  of  his  <  Coliunbiadp* 
49. 

Barnes,  Thomas,  esq.,  129. 

Barry,  Mr.,  banker  of  Genoa,  419,  591. 

Bartley,  George»  comedian,  284. 

Bartley,  Mrs.,  actress,  882.  884. 

Bartolini,  sculptor,  his  bust  of  Lord  Bynm, 
555.  571. 

<  Bath  Guide,*  Anstey's,  428. 

Baths  of  Penelope,  Lord  Byron*s  mit  to,  595.       '  | 
'  Bariad  and  Maviad,'  extinguishment  of  the       | 

Delia  Cruseans  by  the,  357. 
Bay  of  Biscay,  274. 
Bayes,  his  expedient,  536. 
Beattie,  Dr.,  his  « Minstrd,'  21.  7a 
Beaumarchais,  his  singular  goodfortune,  146. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  634. 
Beaumont,  Sir  George^  281. 
BeauTais,  Bishop  o^  161. 
Becearia,  anecdote  o^  325. 
Becher,  Rct.  John,  32.  39,  4a  43.  45.   Let- 

ters  to,  67.  69.  71. 
Beekford,  William,  esq.,  his  '  Tales*  in  coo. 

tinuation  of  <  Vathek,'  376. 

<  Beggars*  Opera,'  a  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  215. 
Behmen,  Jacobs  his  reveries,  135. 
Beloe,  Rer.  William,  charagtw  of  his  <  Sexa* 

genarian,*  374. 
Bembo,   Cardinal,   amatory  eonespondenee 

between  Lucretia  Borgia  and,  385,  386. 
Benaous,  the  (now  the  Lago  di  Garda),  386. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  quackery  of  his  followers, 

62a 
Bensoni,  Countess,   her  convenasioni,  413. 

415.  512.     Some  account  o^  415. 

•  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story,'   304.  368.  371, 

372.  379. 
Bergami,  the  Princess  of  Wales's  courier  and 

chamberlain,  336. 
Bemadotte,   Jeaa^Bapttste^Jules,    King    of 

Sweden,  195. 
Bemi,  the  father  of  the  Beppo  style  of  writings 

877. 
Berry,  Miss^  164. 

*  Bertram,*  Maturin's  trsgedy  of,  287.  368. 
Batesworth,  Captain  (cousin  of  Lofd  Byron)^ 

57. 
BeUy,  William  Henry  West,  actor,  166. 
Beyle»  M.,   his  *  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en 

Italic,'  386.     His  account  of  an  interview 

with  Lord  Byron  at  Milan,  386. 
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Bible,  the,  536. 
Biography,  655. 

*  Bioscope,  or   Dial  of  Life^'  Mr.  Grenville 

Penn'8,  172. 
Birch,  Alderman,  176. 
Biscay,  bay  oC  274. 
Blackett,   Joseph,    poetical   shoemaker,  81. 

121.  134,  135. 
Blackstone,  Judge,  composed  his  Commentfr* 

ries  with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him,  690. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  its  remarks  on  Don 

Juao,  431.     '  Some  observations  upon  its 

remarks  on  Don  Juan,*  443. 
Blake,  ftshionable  tonsor,  464. 
BLmd,  Rev.  Robert,  141.  145,  146.  813. 
Blaquiere,  Mr.,  586.  617. 
Bleeding,  LordByron's  prejudice  agunst,  635. 
Blessington,  Earl  of,  419.  576.     Letters  to, 

577,  578,  579. 
Blessington,  Countess  of,  576, 577.  Impromptu 

on  her  taking  a  nlla  called  *  II  Paradiso,* 

577.     Lines  written  at  the  request  of,  577. 

Letters  to,  577.  580.  591. 
Blinkensop,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  Sermon  on  CSiris- 

tianity,  188. 
Blount,  Martha,  Pope's  attachment  to,  689. 

703. 
Blucher,  Marsha],  416. 

*  Blues,  the;  *  a  Literary  Eclogue,  531. 

*  Boatswain,*  Lord  Byron's  fiiTourite  dog,  38. 

44. 73.      Inscription  on    his    monument, 

73. 
Boinagon,  Dr.,  168. 
Bolivar,  Simon,  561. 
Bologna,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to  the  cemetery 

at,  397,  398. 
Bolton,  Mr.,  ISO,  131,  132. 
Bonneval,   Claudius  Alexander,   Count  de, 

203. 
Bonstetten,  M.,  309,  310,348. 
Borgia,  Lucretia.  her  amatory  correspondence 

with  Cardinal  Bembo,  325,  326. 
<  Bom  in  a  garret,  in  a  kitchen  bred/  302. 
Borromean  Islands,  325.  327. 
Bosquet  de  Julie,  311.  32a 

*  Bosworth   Field,*  Lord   Byron's  prorfected 

epic  of,  56,  SB. 

Botsari,  Marco,  his  letter  to  Lord  Byron, 
596.     His  death,  596. 

Bowers,  Mr.,  Lord  Byron's  schoolmaster  at 
Aberdeen,  6. 

Bowles,  Rev.  William  Lisle,  his  controversy 
concerning  Pope,  463.  465.  486.  500. 504^ 
688,  689,  690.  His  «  Spirit  of  Discovery,* 
688.     His  <  invariable  principles  of  poetry,' 
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691.  His  hypoehondriacism,  705.  His 
«  Missionary,*  711.  Lord  Byron's  «  Letter 
on  his  Strictures  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Pope,*  687.  Lord  Byron's  *  Observ- 
ations  upon  Observations;  a  Second  Let- 
ter,' &c.  701. 

Bowriog,  Dr.,  Lord  Byron's  letters  to,  586. 
588.  591.  601.  603,  604.  606. 

Boxing,  204. 

Bradshaw,  Hon.  Cavendish,  282. 

Braham,  John,  vocalist,  201.  274. 

Breme,  Marquis  de,  327. 

'  Bride  of  Abydos;  a  Turkish  Tale,*  197. 
200.  211,  212.  217,  218.  221.  245.  301. 

Brientz,  town  and  lake  of,  314. 

Brig  of  Balgownie,  12. 

British  Critic,  201. 

British  Review,  its  character  of  the  'Giaour,' 
191.  Lord  Byron's  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of,  406. 

Broglie,  Duchess  of  (daughter  of  Madame  de 

Stael),  hercharacter,32I.  Anecdote  of,  395. 

Her  remark  on  the  erron  of  clever  people, 
653. 

Brooke,  Lord  (Sb  Fulke  Greville),  account 

of  a  MS.  poem  by,  176. 
Brougham,   Henry,  esq.    (afterwards   Lord 

Brougham),  230. 
Broughton,   the  regicide,  his  monument  at 

Vevay,  311. 
Brown,  Isaac  Hawkins,  his  lava  buttons,  267. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas^  his  *  Religio  Medici  * 

quoted,  218. 
Bruce,  Mr.,  113.  120. 
Brummell,  William,  esq.,  304. 
Bruno,  Dr.,  589.     Anecdote  o^  612. 
Brussels,  307. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  on  the  existence  of  Troy,  476. 
Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  his  *  Letters  on  the 

Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of  Byron,' 

18a     His  <  Ruminator,'  204. 
Buchanan,  Rev.  Dr.,  192. 
Buoke,  Rev.  Charles,  178. 
Buonaparte,  Lucien,  his  *  Charlemagne,*  145. 

193. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  128.  195.  201.  227. 

234.  239.  247.  277.  283.  304. 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  157.  164.     His  style  of 

eloquence,  184. 
Burgess,  Sir  James  Bland,  287. 
Burke,  Edmund,  185. 
Bums,  Robert,  his  habit  of  reading  at  meals, 

46.     His  elegy  on   Maillie,  73.      What 

would  he  have  been,  if  a  patrician  ?   200. 

His  unpubUsbed  letters,  214.     His  rank 
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among  poet%  699*     Often  eoane,  but  nerer 
▼ulgar,  610. 

Barton*ft  Anatoinj  of  Mekneholy,  a  most 
amiutng  and  instructive  medlej,  48. 

Bunin,  Ralph  de,  1* 

Busby, Dr., Dryden*8  reverential  regard  for,  1 9. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doet.,  his  monologue 
on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lena  Theatre* 
174.  176.  His  translation  of  Lueretius, 
202.  246. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head  master  of  Harrow  school), 
21.  29.  55.  66.  Rcoonciliatlon  between 
Lord  Byron  and,  89. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  the  Little  with  the  great 
beard,  2. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  ( 1643)  Baron  BjnnoD 
of  Rochdale ;  some  account  ot,  2. 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  his  valour  and 
fidelity,  2. 

Byron,  Admiral  John  (grandfather  of  the 
Poet),  3. 

Byron,  William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-uncle  of 
the  Poet),  3.     His  trial   for  killing   Mr. 
Chaworth  in  a  duel,  3.     His  death,  10. 
His  eccentric  and  unsocial  haUts,  10. 

Byron,  John  ((kther  of  the  Poet),  his  elope- 
ment with  Lady  Carmarthen,  9.  His 
marriage  with  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  3. 
His  death  at  Valenciennes,  6. 

Byron,  Mrs.  (mother  of  the  Poet),  descended 
from  the  Gordons  of  Gight,  2.  Vehemence 
of  her  feelings,  2.  Ballad  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage,  3.  Her  fortune,  4.  Sepa- 
ration from  her  husband,  4.  Her  capricious 
excesses  of  fondness  and  of  anger,  4.  13. 
Her  death,  127.  Lord  Byron*s  letters  to, 
71.  73.  77.88.95.103.  107.  110,  111. 
114,  115,  116.  126.  See  also,  93,  34,  35, 
36.  113.  127,  128,  129. 

Byron,  Hononrablo  Augusta  (sister  of  the 
Poet),  3.  See  licigh.  Honourable  Au- 
gusta. 

BYRON  (Gaoftoa-GoEDOH-BrBov),   sixth 
Lord_ 
1788.  Bom   Jan.  22.,   in   Holies   Street, 

London,  4. 
1790—1791.  Taken  by  his  mother  to 
Aberdeen,  4.  Impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
5.  Affectionate  sweetnesi  and  playfulness 
of  his  disposition,  5.  The  malformation 
of  his  foot  a  source  of  pain  and  uneasiness 
to  him,  5.  His  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Sacred  Writings,  5.  Instances  of  his 
quicknen  and  energy,  6.  Deatli  of  his 
&ther,  6. 
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1792^1 795.  Sent  to  a  day-adiool  at  Aber- 
deen, 6.  His  own  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  his  infontine  studies^  6.  His 
sports  and  exercises,  7. 

1796—1797.  Removed  into  tho  Higb- 
lands,  7.  His  visits  to  Laehin-j-gair,  7. 
¥int  awakening  of  his  poedc  talent,  S. 
His  early  love  of  mountain  seenerj,  9« 
Attachment  for  Marj  Duff,  9. 

1798.  Succeeds  to  the  title,  la  Made 
a  ward  of  Chancery,  under  the  gnmrMmmf- 
ship  of  the  Earl  of  Cariisle,  and  leuiowd 
to  Newstead,  11.  Placed  under  the  cue 
of  an  empiric  at  Notttogfaam  for  the 
cure  of  his  lameness,  14. 

1 799.  First  symptom  of  a  tendenoj  towanls 
rhyming,  14.  Removed  to  London,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Baillie^  15. 
Becomes  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie^  at 
Dulwich,  15. 

180O— 1804.  His  boyish  lore  for  his 
cousin,  Margaret  Parker,  17.  His '  first 
dash  into  poetry,*  17.  Is  sent  to  Har- 
row, 17.  Notices  of  his  school  USd,  SO. 
His  l\rst  Harrow  verses,  2a  His  sdiool 
friendships,  22.  His  mode  of  life  as  a 
schoolboy,  25.  Accompanies  his  mother 
to  Bath,  26.  His  early  attadiment  to 
Miss  Chaworth,  S6.  Heads  a  rdieUing 
at  Harrow,  29.  Pastes  the  vaeatioa  at 
Southwell,  3a 

1805.  Removed  to  Cambridge,  30.  His 
college  friendships,  31. 

1 806*  Aug.  —  Nov.,  prepares  a  eolleetion 
of  his  poems  for  die  presi^  37.  Hia 
virit  to  Harrowgate,  37.  Southwell 
private  theatricals,  381  Pk-ints  a  volume 
of  his  poems;  but,  at  the  entreaty  of 
Mr.  Becher,  commits  the  edition  to  the 
flames,  39. 

1 807.  Publishes  *  Houn  of  Idleness,*  43. 
List  of  historical  writers  whose  woiks  he 
bad  perused  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  46. 
ReviewsWordsworth's  Poems,  56.  Begins 
'  Bosworth  Field,'  an  epic,  5&  Writes 
part  of  a  novel,  58. 

1808.  His  early  sceptieisoi,  58.  Efiect 
produced  on  his  mind  by  the  critique  on 
'  Hours  of  Idleness,*  in  the  Edinbuigh 
Review,  67.  Passes  his  time  between  the 
dissipations  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
69.  Takes  up  his  residence  at  Newstead, 
71.  Forms  the  design  of  viating  India, 
73.  Prepares  "English  Bards  and 
Scotdi  Reviewers'  for  the  press,  74. 
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1809.  His  oomlog  of  i^  celebrated  at 
Newsteadf  75.  Takes  bis  seat  in  tbe 
House  of  IiOrda»  78.  Lonelineis  of  his 
position  at  this  period,  80.  Sets  out  on 
bis  travebb  8S«  State  of  mind  in  wbieh 
be  took  leATe  of  England,  8S.  Visits 
Lisbon,  SeriUe,  Cadis,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Prevesa,  Zitza,  Tepoleen,  91—95.  Is 
introduced  to  Ali  Fkicha,  95.  Begins 
'  Childe  Harold  *  at  Ioannin%  in  Albania, 
96-  Viuts  Actium,  Nicopolis;  nearly 
lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war;  proceeds 
through  Acamania  and  iEltolia  towards 
the  Morea,  99.  Reaches  Missolongbi, 
99.  Visits  Patras,  Vostisaa,  Mount 
Parnassus^  Delphi,  Lepanto^  Thebes, 
Mount  Citharon,  99.  Arrives,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, at  Athens,  100. 

1810.  l^nds  ten  weeks  in  visiting  the 
monuments  cf  Athens;  makes  excur- 
sions to  several  parte  of  Attioa,  100. 
The  Maid  of  Athens,  101.  Leaves 
Athens  for  Smyrna,  lOS.  Viaita  ruins 
of  Ephesus,  108.  Concludes,  at  Smyrna, 
the  second  canto  of  <  Childe  Harold,' 
1  OS.  April,  leaves  Smyrna  fix*  Coostan- 
tinople^  103.  Visits  tbe  Troad*  lOS. 
Swims  from  Sestos  to  Abydost  103. 
May,  arrives  at  Constantinople^  105. 
Junc^  expedition  through  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  Black  Sea,  106.  July,  visits 
Corinth,  111.  Aug.—- Sept.,  makes  a 
tour  of  the  Morea,  111.  Betums  to 
Athens,  113. 

1811.  Writes  <Hinte  from  Hoiaee,'  and 
'Curse  €i  Minerva,'  114.  Returns  to 
England,  115.  Effect  of  travel  on  the 
general  character  of  his  mind  and  dis- 
podtion,  117.  His  first  connection 
witb  Mr.  Murray,  136.  Death  of  las 
mother,  187.  Of  bia  college  friends 
Matthews  and  Wingfield,  129.  134. 
And  of  <Tbyna,*  14a  Origin  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Moore,  148.  Act 
of  generosity  towards  Mr.  Hodgson, 
15a 

1813.  Feb.  37.,  makes  his  first  tpeoah  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  154.  Feb.  39., 
publishes  the  first  and  second  cantos  of 
<  Childe  Harold,*  157.  Presento  the 
copyright  of  the  poem  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
159.  Although  fitf  advanced  in  a  fifth 
edition  of  '  English  Baids,*  determines 
to  commit  it  to  the  flamei,  162.  Pre- 
sented   to    the    Prince   R^ent,    164. 
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Writes  the  Address  for  tbe  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  166. 

1813.  April,    brings    out    anonymously 

*  The  Waltz,'  177.     May,  publishes  the 

*  Giaour,'  178.  His  acquaintaice, 
through  Mr.  Moore,  with  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  183.  Makes  preparations  for  a 
voyage  to  the  East,  187.  Projects  a 
a  journey  to  Abyssinia,  192.  Dec, 
publishes  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  817. 
Is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Miss  Milbanke,  885. 

1814.  Jan.,  publishes  the  *  Corsair,* 
835.  April*  writes  *  Ode  on  the  Fall  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,'  847.  Comes  to 
the  resolution  not  only  of  writing  no 
more^  but  of  suppreaang  all  he  bad  ever 
written,  25a  May,  writes  <  Lara, '  856. 
Makes  a  second  proposal  for  the  hand 
of  Miss  Milbanke^  and  is  accepted,  263. 
Dec,  writes  *  Hebrew  Melodies,'  273. 

1815.  Jan.  3.,  marries  Miss  Milbanke, 
378.  April,  becomes  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  879. 
May,  becomes  a  member  of  tbe  sub-com- 
mittee of  Drury  Lane  Theatre*  888. 
Pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
889.  July,  writes  *  Siege  of  Corinth,' 
89a     Sept.,  writes  •  Parisina,'  390. 

1816.  Jan.,  Lady  Byron  adopts  the  reso- 
lution of  separating  from  him,  898. 
Samples  of  the  abuse  lavished  on  him, 
897.  March,  writes  '  Fare  thee  well,* 
and  *  A  Sketch,*  308.  April,  leaves 
England,  305.  Hii  route  —  Brussels, 
Waterloo,  &c,  307.  Takes  up  his 
abode  at  the  Carapagne  Diodati,  308. 
Finishes,  June  37.,  the  third  canto  of 

*  Childe  Harold,'  308.  Writes,  June 
88.,  <  Prisoner  of  ChiUon,*  381.  Writes, 
in  July,  *  Monody  on  the  Death  of  She- 
ridan,' the  *  Dream,'  <  Darkness,*  'Epistle 
to  Augusta^*  <  Churchill's  Grave,*  *  Pro- 
metheus,' <  Could  I  remount,'  *  Sonnet  to 
liske  Leman,'  and  part  of  *  Manfred,* 
33 1»  August^  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tion fiir  a  domestic  reconciliation,  321. 
Sept,  makes  a  tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
311.  His  intercourse  with  Mr.  Shelley, 
315.  Oct,  proceeds  to  Italy -— route, 
Martigny,  the  Simplon,  Milan,  Verona, 
384*--388.  Nov.,  takes  up  his  residence 
at  Venice,  388.  Mariana  Segati,  389. 
Studies  the  Armenian  language^  389. 

1617.      Feb.,    finishes   <  Manfred,'  340. 
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Mareli»  translates  from  the  Armenian  a 
correspondence  between  St  Paul  and 
the  Corinthians,  347.  April,  visits  Fer- 
rara,  and  writes  '  Lament  of  Tasso,'  353. 
Makes  a  short  visit  to  Rome,  and  writes 
there  a  new  third  act  to  *  Manfred,'  354. 
July,  writes,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto 
of  *  Cliilde  Harold,*  36S.     Oct.,  writes 

•  Beppo,*  368. 

1818.  The  Fomarina,  Margarita  Cogni, 
383.  July,  writes  '  Ode  ou  Venice,* 
387.  Nov.,  finishes  •  Maseppa,'  391. 
And  first  canto  of '  Don  Juan,*  391. 

1819.  Jan.,  finishes  second  canto  of  *  Don 
Juan,*  399.  April,  beginning  of  his 
acquidntance  with  Countess  Guiccioli, 
393.  June,  writes  <  Stansas  to  the  Po,* 
396.  Aug.,  writes  *  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  my  Grandmother's  Review,' 
406.  Deon  completes  the  tliird  and 
fourth  cantos  of  *Don  Juan,*  429. 
Removes  to  Ravenna,  431. 

1890.  Jan.,  domesticated  with  Countess 
Guiccioli,  433.  Feb.,  translates  first 
canto  of  the  '  Morgante  Maggiore^*  434. 
March,  finishes  '  Prophecy  of  Dante,' 

438.  Translates  •  Francesa  of  Rimini,* 

439.  And  writes  '  Observations  upon 
an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,* 
443.  April  —  July,  writes  <  Marino 
Faliero,*  451.  Oct.  —  Nov.,  writes  fifth 
canto  of<  Don  Juan,*  465. 

1821.  Feb.,  writes  <  Letter  on  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles*s  Strictures  on  the  Life 
of  Pope,*  487.  March,  *  Second  Letter,* 
&e.  501.  May,  finishes  <  Sardanapalus,* 
512.  July,  <The  Jwo  Foscari,*  155. 
Sept.,  <Cain,*  598.  Oct.,  writes  <Heav^ 
and    Earth,    a  Mystery,*  541. ;     and 

*  Vision  of  Judgment,*  535*  Removes 
to  Pisa,  537—541. 

1829.  Jan.,  finiriies  <  Werner,'  551.  July, 
writes  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  cantos  of 
<  Don  Juan,'  563.  Finishes  the  '  De- 
formed Transfi»rmed,*  5S6.  Death  of  his 
natural  daughter,  Allegra,  557.  His 
habits  of  life  while  at  Pisa,  S65,  Sept., 
removes  to  Genoa,  565,  Hii  coalition 
with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  <  Liberal,*  570-- 
574. 

1893.  Jan.,  writes 'Age  of  Bronse.'  Feb., 
writes  the  *  Island,*  and  some  more 
cantos  of  '  Don  Juan.*  March,  com- 
mences an  epic  entitled  the  *  Conquest* 
April,  turns  his  views  towards  Greece, 
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586.     Receives  a  communieatioii  from 
the    London    committee,   588.        May, 
offers  to  proceed  to  Greece,  and  to  devote 
his  resources  to  the  object  in  view,  588. 
Preparations    fi>r    his    departure^    589. 
July  14.,  sails  fi>r  Greece,  591.    Reaches 
Argostoli,  594.     Excursion   to    Ithaca, 
595.     Waits^  at  Cephalonia,  the  arrival 
of  the  Greek  fieet,  598.     His  oonvena- 
tions  on  religion  with   Dr.  Kennedy  at 
Mataxata,  599.     His  letters  to  Madame 
Guiccioli,   601.      His  address    to    the 
Greek  Government,  609.     And  remon- 
strance   to    Prince   Mavrocordati,  609. 
Testimonies    to    the    benevolence    and 
soundness  of  his  views,  607.     Instances 
of  his  humanity  and  generosity  while  at 
Cephalonia,  607. 

1894,  Jan.  5.,  arrives  at  Missolon^,  611. 
Writes  'Lines  on  completing  my  Thirty- 
sixth  Year,*  615.    Intended  attack  upon 
Lepanto,  618.     Is  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition,  619.     Ruptme 
with  the  Suliotes,  691.     The  expedition 
suspended,  691.      His  last  Illness,  699. 
His   Death,  637.      His  Funeral,  641. 
Inscription     on    his    Monument,   642. 
His  Will,  665.      His  person,  45.  79. 
650.      His   sensitiveness    on   the    sub- 
ject  of  his    lameness,    5.   13.  45.   74. 
84.    180.    919.    94a   306.    576.       Hb 
abstemiousness,  113.  209.  914.  319.  463. 
His  habitual  melancholy,  87.  163.  995. 
473.  531.  536.  653.      His  tendency  to 
make  the  worst  of  his  own  obliquities^ 
69.  159.  438.  473.  476.    His  generosity 
and  kind-heartedness,  45.  84.  92.  150. 
90S.  994.  935.  986.  490.  489.  484.  591. 
538.  595.  607.  614.     His  politics,  217. 
994.  938.  980.      His  religious  opinions, 
159.  980.    His  tendency  to  superstition, 
45.  Portraits  of  him,  174, 175.  178.  207. 
221.  958.  960.  969.  972,  273.  352.  358. 
377.   516.   555.   559.    562.    565.    571. 
581. 
Byron,   Lady,  134.  27^.  283,  984,  985.  988. 

993,  994,  996.  425.  431.  435.  580.  581. 

60S.     Her  Remarks  on  Mr.  Moore's  Life 

of  Lord  Byron,  661 .     Lord  Byron's  letters 

to,  534.  581. 
Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  Ada,  290.  293. 

324.  334,  335.  372.   399.   457.   545.   568. 

570.  580,  581.  608. 
Byron,    George,   seventh   Lord,    909,    91  a 

355. 
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Byron,  Eliza,  199.  SOI. 
ByroD,  Rev.  Henry,  199.  201. 

c. 

Cadiz,  described,  91.  93. 

Caesar,  Jixliua,  his  times,  488. 

Cahir,  Lady,  253. 

<  Cain,  a  Mystery,*  483.  528.  541.  549,  550, 

551,  552,  553.  556,  560. 
Caledonian  Meeting,   *  Address  intended  to 

be  recited  at,*  254. 
Cambridge  University,  31.  53.  64,  65.  69. 
Camoens,  distinguished  himself  in  war,  21. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  esq.,  145,  146,  147,  148. 

194.   211.  229.  262.  444.  477.  690.     His 

«  Lives    of   the    Poets,*  476,  477.       His 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,*  477. 
Canning,    Right  Hon.    George,  189.      His 

oratory,  184.     His  opinion  of  the  '  Bride 

of  Abydos,*  221. 
Canning,    Sir   Stratford,   his   poem  entitled 

<  Buonaparte,*    249.    262. 
Canova,  his  early  love,  9.  His  bust  of  Helen, 

832. 
Cant,  the  grand  primum  mobile  of  England, 

690. 
Cantemir,  Demetrius,   his  *  History  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire,*  47. 
Carlile,  Richard,  427. 
Carlisle  (Frederic  Howard),  fifth  Earl  of, 

becomes   Lord   Byron*s  guardian,  11.  IS. 

His  alleged  neglect  of  his  ward,  75,  76,  77. 

88.  108.     Proposed  reconciliation  between 

Lord  Byron  and,  241.  244.  257. 
Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  Countess  of,  1 1. 
Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  454.  461,  462. 

465.  5^5. 
Carmarthen,  Marchioness  of,  3.  196. 
Caro,   Annibale,  his    translations  from  the 

classics,  477. 
Carpenter,  James,  57. 
Carr,  Sir  John,  92.  151. 
Cartwright,  Major,  401. 
Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  his  translation  of 

Bante,  399. 
Castellan,  A.  L.,  his  *  Moeurs  des  Ottomans^* 

194. 
Castlereagfa,  Visoount  (Robert  Stewart,  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry),  283,  284.  310.  391, 

392. 
Castri,  village  of,  99. 
Catholic  emancipation,  163. 
'  Cato,*  Pope*s  prologue  to,  168. 
Catullus,  his  <  Atys*  not  licentious,  707. 


*  Cavalier  Servente,'  378.  434^ 
Cawthom,  Mr.,  bookseller,  80.  97.  262. 
Caylus,  Count  de,  403. 

'  Cecilia,*  Miss  Bumey's,  147. 
Celibacy  of  eminent  philosophers,  270. 
Centlivre,  Mrs.,  character  of  her  comedies, 
440.    Drove  Congreve  from  the  stage,  493. 

*  Cenci,*  Shelley's,  492. 
Chamouni,  310,  311.  349. 
Charlemont,  Lady,  204.  694. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  234. 
Chatham,  Earl  of^  185. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  48.    Never  vulgar,  707. 

Chaucer,  Geofirey,  character  of  his  poetry, 
49. 

Chauncy,  Captain,  559, 

Chaworth,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Musters),  Lord  Byron's  early  attachment 
to,  26,  27,  28.  84.  Fragment  written 
shortly  after  her  marriage,  85.  Farewell 
to,  85.  Stansaa  to,  on  the  author's  leav. 
ing  England,  85. 

<  Childc  Alarique,*  204. 

*  Childe    Harold's    Pilgrimage,*    122,   123. 

133.    136.    139.  141.  151.  157.  250.  301. 
308.  338.  36a  362.  365,  366.  390.  443. 
559.  582. 
Chillon,  Castle  of,  308.  312.  350. 

<  Chillon,  Prisoner  of,*  320.  356. 
Christ,  696. 

« Christabel,*  290.  311.  332.  335. 

Cicero,  Antony's  treatment  o^  200. 

Cid,  47. 

Cigars,  213. 

Cintra,  92.  95. 

Clare  (John  Fitsgibbon),  Earl  at,  21,  22,  29, 

24.  148.  540.  551.  560.  567. 
Clare,  John,  poet,  706. 
Clarens,  308.  312.  317. 
Claridge,  Mr.,  21. 

<  Clarissa  Hariowe,*  216. 
Chirke,  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  712. 

Clarke,  Rev.  James  Stanier,  his  <  Xaufragia,* 

186. 
Clarke,  Hewaon,  81. 
Classical  education,  65,  66. 
Claudian,  391. 

Claughton,  Mr.,  173.  258,  259. 
Clayton,  Mr.,  21. 
Cleopatra,  200. 
Clituxnnns,  the  river,  357. 
Clubs,  303. 

Coates,  Romeo,  bis  Lothario,  148. 
Cobbett,    WDliam,  201.     Epigram    on  bis 

digging  up  Tom  Paine's  bones,  432. 
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Coebnne,  Lord,  SSa  51 1. 

Cockney  ichool  of  poetry,  707. 

Cogni,  Biargarita  (the  Fomarina),  S8S. 

Coldham,  Mr.,  155. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  his  *  Devil's 

Walk,' 215.     His   •  Remorse,*  278.      HU 

*  Zopolia,*  289.   His  *  Biographia  Literaria,* 

367.      His  'ChrisUbel,*    29a  311.  SS2. 

335.     See  also,  146,  147,  148.  243.  278. 

288,  289.  332.  335. 
Coliseum,  367. 
Colman,  George,  esq.,  his  prologue  to  '  Fhi- 

laster,'  168. 
Colman,  George,  Jun.,  esq.,  parallel  between 

Sheridan  and,  1 82.  288. 
Colocotroni,  621.  627. 
Colonna,  Cape,  100.  104.  113.     Columns  o^ 

693. 
Columbiad,  Joel  Barlow's,  49. 
Concancn,  Mr.,  285. 
CongreTe»  self-educated,  48.     His  comedies, 

230.  440.     Driven  from  the  stage  by  Mrs^ 

Centlirre,  492. 
Constance  (a  German  lady),  478. 
Constant,  Benjamin  de,  his  *  Adolphe,*  310. 
Constantinople,  105,  106,  107.  109.  351. 
Cooke,   George   Frederick,  comedian,  192. 

252. 
CooUdge,  Mr.,  515,  516. 
Copet,  309,  3ia  321. 
Cordova,  Admiral,  93. 
Cordova,  Sennorita,,  SIS. 
'  Corinne,'  notes  written  by  Lord  Byron  in 

a  copy  oC  407. 
Corinth,  111. 
Cork,  Countess  of,  276. 
Cornwall,   Barry  (Bryan  Walter   Proctor), 

492.  529. 
'Corsair,  the;  a  Tale,'  227.  231.  236.  245. 

301. 
Cosmopolite,  Le,  139. 
CoUn,  L'Abb^,  76. 
Cottle,  Joseph,  81. 
Cottin,  Madame,  703. 
'Courier,*  its  venemous  attacks  on  LordByron, 

226.  240.  242.  257. 
Courtenay,  John,  esq.,  anecdotes  of,  185. 
Cowell,  Mr.  John,  154.  267. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  his  '  Essays  *  quoted,  29. 

His  character,  1 8a 
Cowper,  Earl,  257.  578. 
Cowper,  Countess^  533. 
Cowper,  William,  fkmous  at    cricket    and 

football,  21.    Hb  remark  on  the  English 

system  of  education,  22.  n.      His  spaniel 
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'  Beau,*  74.  An  example  of  61ial  trndemeas, 
127.  No  poet,  697.  His  translation  of 
Homer,  697. 

Crabbe,    Rev.   George,   76,   77.    367.    391. 
His    <  Re!ientment,*  191.      The  firtber   of 
present  poesy,  372. 

Crebillon,  the  younger,  his  marriage,  704. 

Cribb,  Tom,  pugilist,  204,  205.  706. 

*  Critic*    Sheridan^    too  good  tar  a  tuoe, 
215. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  his  query 
concerning  the  title  of  the  *  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,'  212.  His  guess  as  to  the  origin  of 
*  Beppo,*  377.  Lord  Byron*s  letter  to^ 
19a  See  also,  237.  243.  343.  373.  377. 
463. 

Crosby,  Benjamin,  bookseller,  56,  57. 

Curioni,  Signor,  singer,  496. 

Curran,  Right  Hon.  John  FhOpot,  196. 
304. 

'  Curse  of  Kehama,*  138.  146. 

'  Curse  of  Minerva,*  162.  175. 

Cunon,  Mr.,  20,  21.  50. 

Cuvier,  Baron*  530. 

D. 

Dalla*,  Robert  Charles,  58.  62,  63,  64,  65. 
121,  122.  126.  131.  149.  235.  243.  437. 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to,  63,  64.  121.  133, 
134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139.  242. 

Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his  '  Constantinople  * 
quoted,  179. 

D*  Alton,  John,  esq.,  his  «  Dermid,*  283. 

Dandies,  228.  303. 

Dante,  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice,  9.  His 
infelicitous  marriage,  268.  298.  His  popu- 
larity, 485.  His  gentle  feelings,  485. 
Lord  Byron's  resemblance  to,  644.  See 
also,  21.n.  268.  485. 

Dante,  Prophecy  of,  438.  443. 

D'Arblay,  Madame  (Miss  Bumey),  147, 148. 
224.     Her  <  Cecilia,'  147. 

Darnley,  death  o^  a  fine  subject  for  a  drama, 
246. 

<  Darkness,*  321. 

Davies,  Scrope,  esq.,  61.  129.  133.  137.  234. 
304.  324. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  442,  443.  446. 

Dawkins,  Mr.,  557. 

Death,  363.  408.  482,  483. 

Death,  in  the  Apocalypse,  313. 

De  Bath,  Lord,  21. 

Deformity,  an  incentive  to  distinedon,  306. 

D'Egville,  John,  ballet-master,  70. 
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Delava],  Sir  Francis  Blake,  486. 

I>elawarr  (George-John  West),  fifth  Earl, 
23.  40.  148. 

Delia,  poetical  epistle  from,  to  Lord  Byton, 
297. 

Dalladecima,  Count,  607.  His  opinion  of 
Lord  Byron's  conduct  in  Greece^  607. 

Delphi,  fountain  o^  99, 100. 

Demetrius,  176. 

Denham,  his  *  Cowpet*s  Hill,*  179. 

Dent  de  Jamen,  312. 

Dervish  Tahxri,  Lord  Byron's  fiutbfiil  Amaout 
guide,  290. 

«  DevU's  Walk,'  215. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of  (Lady  Elizabeth 
Foster),  her  character  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, 518. 

<  Diary  of  an  Invalid,*  Matthews's,  455. 
Dibdin,  Thomas,  play-wright,  513. 
Dick,  Mr.,  60. 

Diderot,  his  definition  of  sensibility,  268. 

Digestion,  228. 

Dioclesian,  234. 

Diodati,  308. 

Dionysiiu  at  Corinth,  234. 

D'Israeli,  J.,  esq.,  his  'Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character,*  21.  119.  270.  His  '  Quarrels 
of  Authors,'  231.  His  remark  on  the 
efiect  of  medicine  upon  the  mind  and 
spirits,  536. 

<  Distrest  Mother,'  ezoellenoe  of  the  epilogue 

to^  168. 
D'lvernois,  Sir  Francis^  303. 
Divorce,  217. 
DogB,  fidelity  of,  73.  273. 
Don,  Brig  of,  12. 
Donegal,  Lady,  229. 
*  Don  Juan,'  12.  17.  391,  392.  395.  401. 

404,  405.  42Q,  421.  424.  426.  442.  458. 

464. 495, 496. 522. 524.  526.  528. 563, 564. 

570. 

<  Donna  Bianca,*  463. 
Don  Quixote,  119. 

D'Orsay,  Count,  576.  578,  579.  His  <  Jouiv 
nal,'  578,  579.  Lord  Byron's  letter  to»  580. 

Dorset  (George- John- Frederick),  fourth 
Duke  d,  23.  276. 

Dorville,  Mr.,  401. 

Douglas,  Hon.  Frederick,  428. 

Dramatists,  old  English,  full  of  gross  fruits, 
492.     Not  good  as  models,  502. 

<  Dream,  The,'  321. 
Dreams,  204. 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  1 46.  His  <  OSdipus 
JudsSous,*  147. 
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Drury,  Rev.  Henry,  Lord  Byron's   letters 

to,  66.  89.  lOa  117.267. 
Drury,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  his  account  of  Lord 

Byron's  disposition  and  capabilities  while 

at  Harrow,  19,  2a 
Drury,  Mark,  29. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  167.  172.  174.  287. 
Dryden,  his  praise  of  Oxford,  at  the  expense 

of  Cambridge^  65* 
*  Duenna,'  Lord  Byron's  partiality  for  the 

songs  in,  33. 
'  Duet  between  Campbell  and  Bowles,'  499. 
Dufl^  Colonel  (Lord  Byron's  god&ther),  7. 
DuiF,  Miss  Mary   (afterwards  Mrs.  Robert 

Cockbum),  Lord  Byron's  boyish  attach- 
ment for,  9.  202. 
Dumont,  M.,  410. 
Dwyer,  Mr.,  104. 
Dyer's  <  Giongar  HiU/ 695. 

E. 

Eboli,  Princess  o^  epigram  on  her  losing  an 

eye,  704. 
Eclectic  Review,  its  strictures  on  <  Hours  of 

Idleness,'  63. 
Eddleston  (  Cambridge  chorister),  53, 54.  140. 
Edgecombe*  Mr.,  396.  401. 
Edgeworth,  Richard  lovell,  esq.,  sketch  of, 

480. 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  229.  479,  480. 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  141. 
Edinburgh  Review,  68,  69,  72.  80*  81.  193 

203.  207.  258.  502. 
Education,  English  system  of,  22.  65, 
Eighers,  the,  313. 
Ekenhead,  Mr.,  497. 
Elba,  Isle  of,  248. 

Eldon,  Earl  o^  78. '157.     Anecdote  o£,  163. 
Eloquence,  state  of,  in  England,  184. 
Elgin,  Lord,  126. 
Ellice,  Edward,  esq.,  561. 
Ellis,  George,  esq.,  201. 
EUiston,  Robert  WiUiam,  comedian,  167.  169. 
Endurance,  of  more  worth  than  talent,  324. 
'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  58. 

79,  80.  108.  121.  162.  193.  195.  207.  262. 

279.  369.  496.  688. 
English  system  of  education,  22.  €S. 
Englishman,  Otway's  three  requisites  for  an, 

132. 
Envy,  697. 

Ephesus^  ruins  ol;  105. 
Epigram  on  Moore's  Operatic  Farce,  or  Far- 
cical Opera,  137.      From  the  French  of 
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FaiMC,  GotAtTt,  S5a  368. 

Wmxttm,  Ifarlov^  S6S. 

FswMtt,  John,  comedian  491. 

Fttio,  MiliBaa'f  Uagedj  ei,  S77. 

Fasiolj,  the  Vtncdao,  376. 

Fear,  83. 

Vemn,  Lord  Byroo's  viot  fo^  997,  398. 

CcrtoM  cniwteiy  at.  997*  S98. 
FcncOy  Comtf  390* 
VidUr,  ErnMt,  7. 
Fi«ldiii^  the  praw  Homer  of  hmiMHi  Mrtofc^ 

471. 
FinUy,  Kirfcnun,  ctq.,  600. 
FitigonM,  Lord  Edward,  3Sa      Sonnet  oo 

the  repeal  of  bis  ioHdUire,  405. 
Fitsgerald*  William  Xhomair  esq.,  podaiter, 

237.  843. 
Flemifh  fehool  of  paintings  385. 
Fleteher,  William  (Lord  Byion't  valet),  88. 

97.  101.  103.  107,  106.    110.   114.  116. 

999.  695.  6S7.  640. 
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IC,  461.  469L  493. 49&  544»  545. 
551. 
Galileo^  358;  352.  ■. 
Gait,  Join,  ei^.,  189.  9ia  814.     His  <  Life 

J>yiOB«    ZUL 

Gaaaba*   Coont  PicHtH  119.  483.  467.  517. 

589.  598.  595.  599.  606.  614,  615.  698. 

638.6S9L 
Gaming  86. 

Garriek,  Sheridan's  Monokgue  on,  815. 
Gaj,  Madame  Sophie,  445.  460b 
Gaj,  Mile.  Ddphine*  46a 
Gdl,  Sir  WUliam,  76.  818.      Beriev  of  his 

*  Geography  of  Ithaca,'  and  •  Itinerary  of 

Greece,'  67a 
Geneva,  Lake  oC  315. 
Geoige  the  Fourth,   Sonnet  to^  on  the  re^ 

peal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitagerald's  forieiu 

ore,  405. 
Georgia,  a  finer   poem  than    the  £neid, 

696. 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  478. 
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Ghost,  the  Nevstead,  S62. 

*  Guunir,  The ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Turkish 

Tale>'  178,  179.  186.  190.  194,  195.  200. 

S21.  545. 
Gibbon,  £dward,  esq.,  his  remark  on  public 

schools,  29,  SO.     His  aeaeia,  808.     Errors 

in,  369.    His  Remark  on  bis  own  History, 

551. 
Giffiird,  William,  esq.,  8a  134.  136,  137. 

161.   176.    187.  201.  219.  237.  239.  252. 

301.  310.  824.  326.  339.  353.  367.  453. 

455,  456.  517.  526.  531.  549. 
Gilchrist,  Ootafius,  687, 688.  690.  701,  702. 

705.  707,  708. 
Giordan!,  Signor,  352.  437. 
Giorgione,  352.  422.  His  picture  of  his  wife, 

352. 422.     His  judgment  of  Solomon,437. 
Giraud,  Nioolo,  114.  132. 

*  Glenarvon,'  by  Lady  Canine  Lamb,  309, 

310.  330.  348.  363. 

Glenbervie  (Sylvester  Douglas),  first  Lord, 
bis  Treatise  on  Timber,  212.  His  *  Rioci- 
ardetto,'  556. 

Glennie,  Dr.  (Lord  Byron's  preceptor),  15. 
His  account  of  his  piq>irs  studies^  16* 

Glover,  Mrs.,  actress,  287. 

Godwin,  William,  299. 

Goethe,  his  <  Kennst  du  das  Land,*  &c.  imi- 
tated, 218.  His  saying  of  Lord  Byron, 
306.  560.  His  «  Faust,*  35a  368.  552. 
His  remarks  on  <  Manfred,*  448.  Dedi- 
cation of  *  Marino  Faliero  *  to,  459.  His 
*  Werther,'  459.  His  Giaour  story,  545. 
Lord  Byron*8  letter  to^  594.  His  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  593. 

Goets,  Countess,  349. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  epilogue  to  <  The 
Sister,*  168. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  of  Bogagicfat,  459.  461. 

Gordon,  Duchess  of,  66* 

Gordon,  Mr.,  607. 

Gordon,  Lord  Alexander,  56. 

Gordon,  Pryce,  esq.,  307. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  2. 

Gower,  Earl  (now  Duke  of  Sutherland), 
214. 

Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  Lord  Byron's  tri- 
angular, 206. 

Grafton  (George  Henry  Fitzroy),  fourth 
Duke  of,  163. 

Grainger,  his  *  Ode  to  Solitude,*  692. 

Grant,  David,  bis  *  Battles  and  War  Pieces,* 
6. 

Grattan,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  304. 

Gray,  his  description  of  Cambridge,  64.  His 
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preference  for  his  Latin  poems,  123.     An 

example  of  filial   tenderness,  127.      His 

Elegy,  490«  694.  696. 
Gray,  May  (Lord  Byron*s  nurse),  5.  12, 13. 

18. 
Greece,  past  and  present  condition  of,  529. 
Greek  islands,  resources  for  an  emigrant  po- 
pulation in,  587. 
Greeks,  character  of  the,  104.     Cause  of  the 

purity  with  which  they  wrote  their  own 

language,  48. 
Gregson,  pugilist,  706. 
Grenville  (William  Wyndham),  Lord,  163. 

184. 
Greville^  Colonel,  160. 
Grey,  Charles  (afterwards  Earl  Grey),  163. 

184.  233.  479. 
Grey  de  Ruthven,  Lord,  26.  71. 
Grillparzer,  his  tragedy  of  Sappho^  477.  Cha- 
racter of  his  writings,  478. 
Grimaldi,  Joseph,  70. 
Grimm,  Baron,  198.  229.  480.  485.  488.  704. 

His  Correspondence  as  valuable  as  Mu- 

ratori  or  Tiraboschi,  485. 
Grind&nwald,  the,  310.  314. 
<  Grongar  Hill,*  Dyer's,  695. 
Guerdno,  325. 
Guiccioli,   Count,  393.  399.  401.  409.  419. 

427.  429.  432.  447.  450. 
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0*DonnoTan,  P.  M.,  his  *  Sir  Proteus,*  256. 

•  Oh  !  banish  care,*  140. 
O'Higglns,  Mr.,  his  Irish  tragedy,  287. 
Olympus,  291. 
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Oxfbnl,  Gibbon's  bhtcr  reeolketions  o^  65. 

Dryden's  praise  o^  at  the  expense  of  Caa»- 

faridge^  65L 
Ozfeid,  Eari  o^  174.  176.  187. 
Oxfiird,  CovntoBS  oC  174.  176.  187. 

P. 

Pkintm^  385.  Of  all  arts,  die  moat  super- 
ficial and  uonatnral,  353.' 

PsIaTicini,  Marquis,  575. 

<Pkrsdiae  at  Fools,*  151. 

*  Pkrisina,*300,301. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  866. 

Paiker,  Margaret,  Lord  Byron's  boyish  lore 
for,  17. 

Paiker,  Lady,  7a 

Parkins,  Miss  Fanny,  868. 

Parliament,  Lord  Byron^  Speedies  in,  155. 
163.  184.  199.  674.  676.  681. 

Psinassus,  99,  100. 

Plsrr,  Dr.,  S9a  479. 

Parry,  Captain,  611.  617.  6I9l  681.  683, 
624.  688.  636,  637.  65a 

Parucca,  Signor,  627. 

Parthenon,  693. 

Party,  317. 

Pasquali,  Padre^  335,  336.  378. 

Past,  the  best  prophet  of  the  future,  483. 

Peterson,  Mr.  (Lord  Byron's  tutor  at  Aber- 
deen), 6. 

Paul,  St.,  translation  from  the  Armenian  of 
correspondence  between  the  Corinthians 
and,  659. 

Pausanias,  his  *  Achaics  *  quoted,  704. 

Payne,  Thomas,  bookseller,  138.  141. 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  20,  81.  184. 
303.  456. 

Penelope,  baths  of,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to, 
595. 

Penn,  Granville,  esq.,  his  *  Bioscope,  or  Dial 
of  Life,  explained,'  172. 
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Penn,  WUliain,  founder  of  Q^uakerism,  905> 

Peregrine  Pickle,  428. 

Perry,  Jamea^  esq.,  175. 

Petersburgb,  192. 

Petrarch,  hu  literary  and  perwrnal  cfaaneter 
interwoven,  xviL  Mia  severity  to  his  daugh- 
ter, 371.  His  portrait  m  the  Manfrini 
palace,  352.  Lord  Byron*9  agreement  in 
character  with,  644. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  his  Pastorals,  697. 

Phillips,  &  M.,  esq.,  208. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  esq.,  R.  A.,  258. 

Philosophers,  celibacy  of  eminent,  27<X 

Phoenix,  Sheridan*s  story  of  tbe^  181. 

Pictures,  852. 

Pierce  Plowman,  49* 

Pigot,  Miss,  32,  S3.  89.  533.  LordByron*8 
letters  to,  33,  34,  85.  53,  54,  65,  56,  57. 

Pigot,  Dr.,  34,  35.  His  account  of  Lord 
Byron's  visit  to  Harrowgate,  37.  Lord  By- 
ron's letters  to,  34,  35,  36.  127. 

Pigot,  Mrs.,  Lord  Byron's  letter  to,  54. 

Pindemonte,  Ippoli'to,  Lord  Byron's  portrait 
of,  357.     Character  of,  317. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  epitaph  for,  432. 

Plagiarism,  216.  285.  421.  524. 

Players,  impracticable  people,  287. 

*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  147.  194. 

«  Pleasures  of  Memory,*  77.  194. 

Plethora,  abstinence  the  sole  remedy  for,  337. 

Poetry,  distasteful  to  Byron  when  a  boy,  119. 
When  to  be  employed  as  the  interpreter  of 
feeling,  302.  Addiction  to,  whence  re- 
sulting, 306.  New  school  of,  367.  S78. 
440.  *  ThQ  feeling  of  a  former  world  and 
future,*  483.  Descriptive,  695.  Ethical, 
*  the  highest  of  dl,'  696.  See  also,  380. 
442.  483. 

Poets,  self-educated  ones,  48.  Unfitted  for 
the  calm  affections  and  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  268.  Querulous  and  monotonous 
lives  of,  206.     See  also,  687.  691. 

Polidori,  Dr.,  308.  317.  320.  325.  327.  339. 
351.  359.  369.  394.  $ome  account  of,  317. 
Anecdotes  of,  317.  325.  327.  His  *  Vam. 
pire,'  319.  S94.       His  tragedy,  364. 

Political  consistency,  646. 

Politics,  217. 

Pomponius  Atticus,  203. 

Pope,  a  self-educated  poet,  48.  An  example 
of  fih'al  tenderness,  127.  His  Prologue  to 
Cato,  168.  The  parent  of  real  English 
poetry,  392.  His  imagery,  500.  His 
Essay  on  Phillips's  Pastorals  a  model  of 
irony,   697.      The  principal  inventor  of 
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modem  gardening,  710.  His  Homer, 
698,  699.  716.  <  Letter  on  Bowles's  Stric- 
tures  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of,*  687. 
Second  Letter,  701.  See  also,  73.  298. 
367.  391.  44a  461.  464.  500.  689. 

Por8on,Profenor,  215.  374. 

Portrait  painter,  agonies  of  a,  694. 

Pouqueville^  M.  de^  448. 

Pratt,  Samuel  Jackson,  69.  80.  134. 

«  Prayer  of  Nature,*  5a 

Press,  free,  in  Greece,  620. 

Prince  Regent,  24a  405.  Lord  Byron's  in- 
troduction to,  165.  Sonnet  to,  on  the 
repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  for- 
feiture, 405. 

3*rior,  Matthew,  his  Paulo  Purgante,  428. 

•  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  320.  356. 
Probabilities,  Dr.  Miller*s  Essay  on,  266. 
Probationary  Odes,  175. 

l*rologues,  •  only  two  decent  ones  in  our  Ian- 
guage,*  168. 

•  Prometheus,*  of  ^schylus,  368. 

•  Prophecy  of  Dante,*  438.  443. 
Prophets,  483. 

Pulci,  his  «  Morgante  Maggiore,'  434.  436. 

442.  455.  493.  528.  551. 
Purling,  Mr.,  72. 


Q. 

Quarrels  of  Authors,  D*Israeli*s,  231. 
Quarterly  Review,  194. 
'  Quentin  Durward,*  609. 

R. 

Rae,  John,  comedian,  284. 

Raphael,  his  hair,  355. 

Ravenna,  399.  432. 

Raymond,  James  Grant,  comedian,  167. 

Regnard,  his  hypochondriacism,  480. 

Reinagle,  R.  R.,  his  chained  eagle,  307. 

<  Rejected  Addresses,*  the  best  of  the  kind 

since  the  BoUiad,  175.  697. 
Rejected  Addresses,  the  Genuine,  175. 
Republics,  205. 
Reviewers,  194. 
Reviews,  20. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  «  not  good  in  history,* 

475. 
Reynolds,  J.  H.,  his  •  Safie,*  228.  240. 
*  Ricclardetto,*  Lord  Glenbervle*)  trnnsintion 

of,  447.  556. 
Richardson,    the    vainest    and    luckiest    of 

authors,  471. 
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Ckvncl8& 

Roccs,  Bi.de,  909. 

BochcfeMMiJt,*«lw«yifighi;'tia-  Sqri^i 
oC  485. 

Bodcriek  Bwidam,  119. 

Bogcf^  Swnorl,  ciq.,  h»  *  Pliaiiiin  of  Me- 
mory,* 77.  194.  His  '  Jaequelinc,'  857. 
•TbcTithoDiBofpoctJ7/a51.  'Tbefctlicr 
of  present  potaj,"  S72.  Ha  tribote  to  tiie 
memarj ailjard  Byron,  539.  Lord  Byran*^ 
letters  to^  154.  177.  241.  259u  292.  297. 
299.  309.  S49.  See  ako^  77.  152.  154. 
174.  17«.  181.  194,  195.  203.  906.  211. 
231.  256»  257.  259.  264.  344.  347. 

Rogers,  Mr.,  of  Noffingham  (Lord  Byroo's 
Lstin  tutor),  li. 

BancUffe,  Lord,  252,  253. 

Roman  Catbolk  religion,  501. 

RomancUi,  physician,  112. 

Rome,  334.  356.  365. 

Romeo,  332. 

Roscoc^  William,  esq.,  185. 

Rose,  William  Slevart,  esq.,  bis  *  Animali,* 
377.     His  '  lanes  to  Lord  Byron,*  377. 

Rose  glacien,  3ia  314. 

Ross,  Rer.  Mr.  (Lord  Byron's  tutor  at  Aber- 
deen), 6. 

Rossini,  376. 

Roufigny,  Abb6  de,  SO. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Lord  Byron's  resem- 
blance to,  71.  Comparison  between  Lord 
Byron  and,  72.     His  marriage,  704. 

Rowcroft,  Mr.,  559. 

Rubens,  his  style,  352. 

Rushton,  Robert  (the  « little  page'  in  Childe 
Harold),  88.  93.  151.  153.  Lord  Byron's 
letters  to,  153. 

*  Ruminator/  Sir  Egerton  Bridges's^  304. 
Rusponi,  Countess,  514. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  25.  20a 

Rycaut,  his  *  History  of  the  Turks'  first  drawl 

Lord  Byron's  attention   to  the  East,  47. 

119. 

S. 

St.  Lambert,  his  imitation  of  Thomson,  485. 
Sanders,  Mr.,  painter,  174,  175,  176. 

*  Sappho/  of  Grillparxer,  477. 


aCi^ecdy/478. 512:  517.  587. 


600. 
•174. 
Mr.,  421. 
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Sefailler,  his  *  Bobbctii'  228. 
228.    Hk  •  Ghoit  wrr/  348L 

ScU^d,  Frederick,  fak  vritias^  483»  484. 
59a 

•  Sdmol  for  Seudal,'  Sheridaii%  SIS,  440. 

School  of  Homer,  visit  to^  595. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  hk  dog  Maida,  74.  Hk 
•  Rokcby,*  901.  The  •  mourcli  of  Far- 
naasas,*S06.  Hk  •  Lives  of  the  Novclkisi,* 
218.  Hk  «  Warerlcy,*  258.  Hk  fiist  ae- 
qoaintance  with  Byroo,  279.  Hk  * 
quaiy,*  258.     Hk  reriew  of  '  Childe  H 
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roU  *  in  the  Qaartcriy,  341.  343.  346. 
•  Tales  of  my  I^uidlocd,'  355.  357.  472. 
'  The  Ariosto  of  the  North,'  363.  367. 
Tho  8rst  Britidi  Poet  titled  fer  hk  taknt, 
442.  Hk  •  Inmhoe^*  458.  Hk  •  Mo- 
nastery,* 458.  Hk  '  Abbot,*  458.  Hk 
countenance^  477.  Hk  norek  *  a  new  lite- 
raturc  in  themsdTcs,*  477.  Hk  *  Life  of 
Swift '  quoted,  652.  Hk  «  Marmion,*  301. 
Lord  Byron*s  letters  to,  165.  546.  557.  See 
also,  74.  112.  165.201.  363.  367.  391. 
437.  442.  472.  477. 

Scott,  Mr.,  of  Aberdeen,  12. 

Scott,  Mr.  John,  188.  253. 

ScotticUtms,  479. 

Scriptures,  599. 

(  Scourge,'  proceedings  against  the,  for  a  libd 
on  Mrs.  Byron,  127. 

Sculpture,  the  most  artificial  of  tht  arts,  353. 
Its  superiority  to  painting,  365.  More 
poetical  than  nature,  694. 

Sebastiani,  Count,  29a 

S^clicron,  315. 

Segati,  Marianna,  329.  331,  339.  335.  355^ 

Self-educated  poets,  48. 

Sensibility,  269. 

Separation,  mvteries  (^,  207. 

Seraglio,  108. 

Sestos,  103.  105,  106.  497. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  his  *  Emperor  of  Morocco,' 
522. 

«  Seven  before  Thebes,'  368. 

Seville,  91,  92. 

Seward,  Anne,  her  *  Life  of  Darwin  *  quoted, 
488. 

•  Sexagenarian,*  Beloe*s,  374. 

*  Sliah  Nameh,*  the  Persian  Iliad,  48.  193. 
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Shakspeare,  his  infelicitous  marriage,  271  • 
The  worst  of  models,  517.  Will  have 
his  decline,  696. 

Sharp,  William  (engraver,  and  disctple  of 
Joanna  Southcote),  S62,  26S. 

Sfaarpe,  Richard,  esq.  (the '  Convenatioiiist*)^ 
205.  231.  823.  475. 

Shell,  Richard,  esq.,  359. 

Sheldrake,  Mr.,  15. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.,  his  <  Queen  Mab,* 
315.  His  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  382. 
Particulars  concerning,  394.  His  visit  to 
Lord  Byron  at  Ravenna,  .'>21.  Lord  By- 
ron's letters  to,  546.  557.  His  letters  toLord 
Byron,  573.  See  also,  3ia  315.  318.  320. 
382.  521.  546.  552.   554.  563,  564.  569. 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  319.  Her  *  Frankenstein/ 
319.     Lord  Byron*s  letter  to,  574. 

Shepherd,  John,  esq.,  his  letter  enclosing  his 
'wifc*s  prayer  on  Lord  Byron's  behalf,  542. 
Lord  Byron*s  answer,  543. 
Slteridan,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley,  anecv 
dotes  of,  181. 215.  And  Colman  com- 
pared, IHS.  His  eloquence,  215.  His 
conversation,  185.  '  Whatever  he  did  was 
the  best  of  its  kind,*  215.  His  phoenix 
story,  181.  Monody  on  the  death  of,  310. 
324. 

'  Shipwreck,*  Falconer's^  691.  698. 

Shoe],  Mr.,  708. 

Siireikhorn,  310. 

SJddons,  Mrs.»  252.  279. 

<  Siege  of  Corinth/  290.  299s.  901.  S36. 
Sigeum,  Cape,  692. 

Simplon,  324. 

Sinclair,  George,  esq.  (now  Sir  Gcot|^),  Uie 

prodigy  of  Harrow  sahool,  21. 
Sixmium,  326. 

<  Sir  Proteus,'  a  satirieal  ballad,  S26. 
Skull-cup,  60.  88. 

Slave  trade,  470. 

Slavery,  47a 

Sligo^  Marquis  o(  111,  112,  113.  178.     His 

letter  on  the  origin  of  the  *  Giaour/  178. 
Smart,  Christopher,  187. 
Smith,  Sir  Henry,  62. 
Smith,  Horace,  esq.,  his  '  Horace  in  London,' 

177. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer,  account  o^  94.  •   See 

«  Florence.* 
Smith,  Miss  (afterwards  Mrs.  Oscar  Byrne), 

dancer,  287. 
Smollett,  Dr.,  his  Roderick  Random,  428. 
Smyrna,  102. 
Smythfv  Professor^  76. 
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Socrates,  696. 

Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth,  on  the  repeal 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  forfeiture, 
405. 

Sonnets,  <  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stu- 
pidly platonic  compositions,*  216. 

Sorelli,  his  translation  of  Grillparzer's  <  Sap- 
pho,' 477. 

Sotheby,  WiUiam,  esq.*  203.  246.  284,  285. 
287.  301 .  351.  358.  Lord  Byron's  letters 
to^284. 

*  Soul,'  immortality  of  the,  187. 
Southcote,  Joanna,  262,  263. 

Southey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL.D.,his  person  and 

manners,  1 95.  203.     His  prose  and  poetry, 

203.    His  <  Roderick,'  273.    See  also,  138. 

146.  193.  390.  547.  551. 
Southwood,  on  the  Divine  Government,  600. 
Speeches  in  Parliament,  Lord  Byron's,  674. 
Spencer,  Dowager  Lady,  182. 
Spencer,  William,  esq.,  303. 
Spencer,  Countess,  164. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  his  measure,  168. 
Stael,  Madame  de,  her  essay  against  suicide, 

188.     Her   «  De  I'Allemagne,*  202.  211. 

Her  personal  appearance,  304.    Her  death, 

363.     Note  written  by  Lord  Byron  in  her 

<  Corinne/  407.     See  also,  187,  188,  169. 

191.  196.  200.  209,210,  211.  227.  237. 

303.  309.  311.  821.  348,  949.  491. 
Stafford,   Marquis  of  (afterwards   Duke  of 

Sutherland),  214. 
Stafford,  Marchioness  of  (afterwards  Dudieas 

of  Sutherland),  214. 
Stanhope,    Hon.   Col.    Leicester,  585.  601. 

606.  611.   620.    629.    632.    639.      Lord 

Byron's  letters  to»  609.  629. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  113« 
Statues,  352. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  296. 
Stella,  Swift*s,  704. 
Sterne,  bis  affected  sensibility,  268. 
Stevenson,  Sir  John,  283.  286. 
Stockhom,  313. 

Storm,  aspect  of  one  ki  the  Archipelago,  692. 
Strangfbrd,  Lord,  his  *  CuBoena^*  S9. 
Stuart,   Sir  Charles  (now  Lord  Stuart  de 

Rothesay),  563. 
Suleyman,  of  Thebes^  176. 

*  Sunshiny  day,'  653. 
Suppers,  337. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  87.  Similarity  between 
the  character  of  Lord  Byron  ftn4,  ^7. 
Gave  away  his  copyrights^  1591.  Hk 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  704. 
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Terry,  DiHUci,  »wi  '"i 

Tboiwoo,  3ir.,  ITiL  3:SL 

Tboon,  S13. 

TborvaidMn,  wiilpcar,  SSflu  436.  516.  555. 

«  Througb  hb^t  doll  road,  t»  dim  aid  Sny,' 

Tbrniom  (TboBMs  Wmdl  TkmAfm,  tteaod 

Lord>  191.  2(K.  261. 
Tbttadcr-«toffm  near  Zita,  97. 
Tbyrxfly  t40. 
Tibcrioa,  483. 
TifvboKfai,  485. 
**Tu  tunc  tluf  heart  dioald  be  vnmoftd,* 

615. 
Titini,  bit  portrait  of  Arioito^  352. 
Todcrinof,  hif  'Scoria  ddla  Lettcntma  Tar- 

eheica,'  194^  195. 
Tom  Jones,  428. 
Tooke*  John  Home,  185. 
Towo  life,  244. 
Townsheod,  Rer.  George,  hie  ' Annageddoiiy' 

135« 
Travii^  Signor,  370. 
TreUvney,   Sidirardt  efq.»  566.  589.  591. 

632.  640, 
Tro«4«  104,  105. 
Troj,  104. 
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352. 

Vcii  PkIh,  95. 

YcaetiaD  cfialcet,  329.  332. 

TeBice^329L  GowIoIm,  329.  9l  Mark,  332. 
342.  376.  TheatTC%  332.  334.  Women. 
333.  336.  338.  376.  382.  422.  Cnnival, 
333.336.338.  Morab  and  maniicn,  336, 
837.401.494.  Nobility  oi;  336.  Manfrini 
palaec^  352.     Bridge  of  Sghs,  360. 

'  Veniee,  Ode  on,'  387. 

Vcmia,  amphitheatre  oC  327.  Juliet**  tomb 
at,  327.     Tomb  of  the  Scaligcc^  328. 

Venalility,  645. 

Vcrtot,46. 

Vestrie,  Italian  eomedian,  473. 

Vefaj,  308.  311. 

Vicar  of  Wake6eld,  485. 

Yialon  of  Judgment,'  551. 

Voltaire^  gare  away  his  oopjTigfat%  159. 
D*Argen«m'8  adrioe  to^  248. 

Voluptuary,  215. 

Vondel,  the  Dutch  Shakspeare^  141. 

Voetixza,  100.  233. 

Vulgarity  of  style,  712. 
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Waite,  Mr.,  dentist,  228.  463. 

Wales,  Princess  of  (afterwardB  Queen  Caro- 

line),  233. 
Wallace-nook,  12. 
Walpole,  Horace,  his  description  of  Newstead, 

11. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  hisoonyersation  at  table, 

704. 
*  Waltz,  The ;   an  Apostrophic  Hymn,*  175. 

177. 

Ward,  Hon.  John  William  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Dudley),  205.  His  review  of  Home 
Tooke*s  Life  in  the  Quarterly,  176.  239. 
His  style  of  speaking,  184.  Lord  Byron's 
pun  on,  209.  His  review  of  Foxe*8  Cor- 
respondence, 217.     Epigrams  on,  223. 

Warren,  Sir  John,  11. 

Washington,  George,  205. 

«  Wat  Tyler,*  Southey*s,  429. 

Wathen,  Mr.,  32. 

Watier*8  dub,  303.  578. 

« Waverley,*  character  of,  258. 

Way,  William,  esq.,  160. 

Webster,  Sir  Godfrey,  254. 

Webster,  Wedderbum,  esq.,  244, 

Wellesley,  Hon.  William  Long  Pole,  146. 

Wellesley,  Richaxd,  esq.,  212. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  284. 

Wengen  Alps,  310.  314. 

Wentworth,  Lord,  266.  278.  281. 

•  Werner  ;  or.  The  InheriUnce ;  a  Tragedy,' 

536.  551,  552.  555. 

♦  Werther,*  Goethe's,  efifects  oi,  459.     Mad.  de 

StaeVs  character  of,  459. 
West,  Mr.  (  American  artist),  his  conversations 

with  Lord  Byron,  562. 
Westall,  Richard,  esq.,  R.A.,  177,  178. 
Westminster  Abbey,  695. 
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LIVES  OF  MAHOMET  AND  HIS 
SUCCESSORS.  By  Washinoton  Irvino.  S  vols,  8vo,  21*. 

XXXI. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON.  By 
Washinoton  Irvino.    8vo.  Nearly  Ready, 

XXXII. 

LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  P.  DURHAM. 
By  Capt  A.  Murray.    8vo,  bs.  6d. 

XXXIII. 

LIVES  OF  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAHE, 
AND  KEPLER.  By  Sir  D.  Brswstrr.  Second  Edition, 
Fcap.  8vo,  4/.  6d. 

XXXIV. 

MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 
(The  Geologist.)   By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.    8vo,  7*.  6d. 

XXXV. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  WATT.  By  M.  Arago. 
From  the  French,  by  J.  P.  Muirhxad,  M. A.    8vo,  8«.  6cf. 

XZXVI. 

A  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 
OP  ALL  LIVING  OFFICERS.  By  W.  U.  O'Byrnr. 
Royal  8vo,  42*. 

XXXVII. 

MEMOIR  OF  LORD  SYDENHAM.  By 
G.  P.  ScROPS,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  Portrait  8vo,  9ir.  6d. 

XXXVIII. 

EARL  DUDLEY'S  LETTERS  TO  THE 
LATE  BISHOP  OP  LLANDAFF.  Second  Edition, 
Portrait.    8vo,  10*.  6d, 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


Xndla  and  Cbina, 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  INDIA.  By  the 
late  Bishop  Hbbkr.    S  vols.,  post  8vo,  22*. 

**  We  envy  those  who  read  these  charming  Journals  for 
the  first  time.**'-'E»aminer. 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS;  or,  Life 
IN  India.    By  a  Lady.    Post  Kvo,  S*.  6d. 

'*  A  welcome  sddition  to  our  store  of  literary  entertain- 
ment/'—J3rt/annta. 

III. 

THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
INDIA.  By  Rev.  Charles  Acland.  Pobt  8vo,  2*.  6d. 

"  Writtrn  in  sn  essy  unaffected  style :  snd  the  sketches 
which  it  gives  of  European  life  and  manners  under  an 
ea»tern  sun  must  interest  all  who  have  friends  in  India, 
and  who  would  like  to  know  how  they  pass  their  dsys." — 
7'Ae  Iheolfigian, 

LADY  SALE'S  JOURNAL  IN  AFFGHAN- 
ISTAN.    Eighth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  12*. 

**  The  jounial  of  one  whose  very  name  lightens  up  the 
eye,  and  gladdens  the  spirit— of  one,  whose  'story  shall 
the  good  man  tell  his  son' — the  journal  of  our  high- 
minded,  noble  countrywoman,  Lady  Sale." — Athenaeum, 

A  JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN 
CABOOL.  By  Sir  Albxandbr  Burnxs.  Second  Edition. 
Plates.     8vo,  18*. 

**  1  he  charm  of  the  book  is  its  buoyant  style.  Personal 
character,  domestic  scenes,  and  oriental  manners  are 
painted  with  vivacity,  ease,  and  lightness  of  touch."— 
Sjtectator, 

VOYAGE     UP     THE    INDUS    TO    THE 

BOTJRCE  OF   THE   BIVER    OXUS,   by     Kabul    and 
Badakhshan.    By  Lieut.  John  Wood.    Map.    Hvo,  14«. 

"The  valuable  geographical  detals  which  Lieut.  Wood 
has  collected,  and  his  clear  sketches  of  society,  render  his 
volume  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  of  its 
class." — Athenanun, 


VII. 


SKETCHES   OF  PERSIA.     By    Major 

General  Str  John  Malcolm.    Post  8vo,  6*. 

"  The  Persians  are  here  presented  with  all  the  interest 
hut  without  the  caricature  of  ova  amusing  friend  H^jjl 
Bab^,*'— Quarterly  Review. 


VIII. 


THE  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA,  Penano, 
Malacca,  and  Simoaporb.  By  Lieut  Nxwsold.  2  vols. 
8vo,  2b'*. 

IX. 

H I NDOST  AN,  Geographically,  statistically, 
and  historically  described.  By  Waltxa  IIamilton. 
Maps.    2  vols.  4to,  4/.  14*.  6d. 

THIRTEEN  YEARS*  RESIDENCE  AT 
THE  COURT  OF  CHINA,  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 
By  Fathkr  Bipa.    Poet  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

"As  interesting  a  work  as  any  that  has  appeared,  not 
excepting  Borrow 's  Bible  in  Upvn."— Spectator, 

THE  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 

With  a  Visit  to   Uie    Tea  and  Cotton  Countries.     By 
RoBKRT  FoRTUNK.    Sccond  Edition,    Plates.    8vo,  15*. 

*'  This  is  a  genuine  book— as  full  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment as  it  is  empty  of  pretences  at  fine  writing.  A  trareiler 
with  an  object,  who  naturally  details  the  adventures  which 
befell  him  in  pursuit  thereof,  and  modestly  but  earnestly 
wiites,  is  as  welcome  as  an  old  friend  or  a  true  witness." — 
Athenteum, 

XTI. 

NOTICES  ON  CHINA,  and  our  Recent 
Commercial  Intercourse.  By  Sir  Okorob  Staunton. 
Third  Edition,    8vo.    9*. 

xin. 

SIX  MONTHS  WITH  THE  CHINESE 
EXPEDITION.  By  Lord  Jocblvn.  Sixth  Edition* 
Fcap.  8vo,  fi*.  6d. 

**  Lord  Jocelyn  supplies  us  with  some  striking  facts  and 
anknown  particulars.*  —Lt^eror^  Gazette, 


Mb.  XCRRArS  LIST  OP  BOOK&->V( 


THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  CLOSING  CAM- 
PA  IC!C  IS  CHI 5 A.     WUk  OmLftnra   m   Ym3 
b4  Tbaavt  «f  Xavkxsa.    Bj  Catt. 

«W 
"— A- 

M^Umf^  GmMttU. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE.    Dtwnbed 


ATISIT  TO  THE  lOXIAN  ISLANK, 
ATHEX^  AXD  THE  MORKA.  4y  Ebwabo  Givtau. 
Pbtcs.    P'«<tv«.12c 

"  Ur.  Gfffarr*  wtA  m  voT  crefitdfaic  to  its 
Qmrnfien^ 


efl  p«t 


rfcic^ 


ADTENTTRES    IN   THE    LIBYAN    DE- 

SERT.    By  Batlb  St.  Joav.    Ptwt  tvo.  X*.  Grf. 

Mft  dcMnbed  his  joMBgy  «itk  tke  macs 
■sd  suBpUrrty,  prrwtTng  ike  rouler  airh  a 
few  r4ct«fc^  rapUly  dukcd  aff  aad  fidl  of  !■■■  iiif- 
Bemiitf'* 


LATEST  EVENTS  IN  BORN'EO  ;  fmn  the 

lQanwl««r8ia  JAjmBMNxa.   Edited  by  Cavt.  Mcvst, 
K.>.    PUCc*.    f  vote.  trn.  3.'«. 

vb*  bate  wicbcd  tbnmtk  C^ftm  Kcpprll'a 
tbc  e^tmhitUmmt  of  tbe  aciwicc  dom-nion  of  the 
MKiury  EB^uh  adrcvtaivr.  will  rerofrr  i«e  ■uii  sauvfaruoo 
fas  Capfam  If mdy'a  coaCi8«at:n«i  of  che  psfmiivr,  tb«  etv 
dcaee  of  ito  heikhfal  fogw—  aad  t*^  coofirmati  :a  of  iboae 
JMptfiiii  of  the  charoctcr  of  Mr  Janice  Krooii^.  aad  the 
valoe  of  hia  achieveot^iita,  vbirh  «c  and  all  drn*cd  from  the 
work  of  CapUiB  Muidy'a  pfedceeaaor."— Qcarferlpr  Kgtiew. 


VISITS  TO  THE  MONASTERIES  OF  THE 

LEVANT.     By  Hosi.  RoBisr  CcsaoK.     ZWrtf  fdiihA. 
Woodc«la.    PMt  Swo,  ISf. 

•*  We  baard  Uitfe  ia  |iiu|ibtajiii  Ikat  Mr.  CvKK'a 
wwfc  «in  be  aanre  popular  ibaa  any  uibcr  ivecot  act  af 
Oneola]  deacnp*ioDa,  exfirpC  Mr.  Kinfcalake'a  ;  msd  bovr^er 
that  mnarkahle  writer  may  daim  tbe  aupcnaerKy  in  «ie, 
f<  nt.  and  ait^^iical  fiaiab,  we  abovid  oat  be  aarpmed  if  the 
rrftprtabie  oddity  of  Ur.  Carao»*a  objecta  and  £aacsn 
afaoold  be  aofficxnl  to  via  fvily  cqval  afrcptami  for  ha 
ruiU.'*— QKar/cr/jr  Rerirm. 


xm. 

FIVE  YEARS'   ADVENTURES    IN  THE 

FAR  I.NTERIOR  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA;  A\ith  M.-dea 
of  HoBtinc  tbe  Wild  Beasta  of  tbe  Deaerta  and  Foresta. 
By  R.  GoaDoa  Crajinro.  S€i»md  EdUtom.  Woodcuta. 
S  vola.  post  Sro.  Z4f. 

xrm. 
A  TRANSPORT  VOYAGE  TO  THE  MAU- 
RITIUS,  Thb  Cami  ow  Good  Hone,  and  6t.  Hblsxa. 
By  Aathor  of  *'  Paomava.**    Poat  Svo. 

xiz. 
RESIDENCE  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD 

HOPE.  With  Koteaon  the  Natural  History  and  Kative 
Tribes.  By  C.  J.  P.  Uvnmvmr.  W«iodcuto.  Post  Urn,  9$. 

"  The  statesman  •ho  vmj  be  called  upon  to  diaeoaa  cr 
decide  upon  the  pub  ie  affairs  oi  the  Cape,  the  emigrant 
who  may  contemplate  remorinff  his  cares  th*lhcr,  the 
curtotts  inquirer  *bo  would  *  hnow  the  righta '  of  what  baa 
given  rise  to  ao  much  eontrovcray,  will  find  Ur.  Bunbuiy 
an  intelligcnc  and  candid  guide.**— £Aimiiier. 

WESTERN      BARBARY,       ITS      WILD 

TRIBES  AND  SAVAGE  ANIMALS.  By  Drommoho 
Hav.    Poat  8to,  8f .  «d. 

"  A  new  and  highly  interesting  work.'*  —  Grteuock 
AdvertiMer, 

zxr. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  SIERRA  LEONE, 
dctcribed  from  a  Jourhal  kept  on  the  Sfot.  By 
A  Ladt.    Edited  by  Mn8.  Nortox.     Po8t8To,6«. 

"  A  moat  animated  and  sprifthtly  picture  of  the  state  of 
society  at  Sierra  Le«'ne,  the  point  and  cleveraeaa  of  which  is, 
we  apprehend,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  talented 
editor,  fully  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  original  writer  of  the 
letters."— ^o«a  Bull. 

Kediterranean,  and  Asia  Minor. 

ATHENS  AND  ATTICA ;  A  Jodrhal  of  a 
Rkridkncc  there  i  With  Fac-Simlles  of  the  Ancient 
Writings  on  the  Walls  of  Pompeii.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WoHsawoRTH.    ind  EdUton,     Plates.    8vo,  lit.  Qd. 

zzrn. 

A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  EXCURSION  IN 

ASIA  MINOil  AND  LYCIA.  By  Sir  Charlbs  Fbllowb. 
Second  Edition.    Plates.  2  vols.    Iropl.  8vo,  70r. 

"  Our  author  has  discorered  eleven  ancient  Lycian  cities, 
and  has  allowed  the  learned  world  to  perceive' that  Lycia 
has  a  mine  of  antiquarian  treaaures,  of  which  he  has  only 
aeraped  Uie  ■urface."— ilM«n«wm. 


RESEARCHES  iic  ASIA  MINOR.  PONTUS, 
AND    ARMENIA.    By  Wiixiah  L  Hajruok.    Plates. 

!tToi«.  8vn.38c. 

"  Ur.  Hamilton's  arrbaeolofical  resenrhea,  and  hia  aar- 
ratire 
Atki 


SfTPtff  and  Syria. 


XXTIII. 

TRAVELS  IN  TURKEY,  Daring  the  Yean 
1847-8>   By  Cmarus  MAcrARiAiTR.  S  vola.  8td,  2ta^ 

xxtx. 

NINEVEH      AND     ITS     REMAINS. 

With  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Chaldean  Christxaas 
of  Kurdi-tan,  and  the  Yexedia  or  Devil  Wm^dxippera,  &c. 
By  AiMrRN  U.  La  yard.  i^»iir£A  Edition.  Piatea.  2  tq;s. 
8vo,  3^. 

'*  Yhe  moat  extraordinary  work  of  tbe  prewat  aiee,  whe- 
ther with  reference  ta  the  wonderful  diacorenea  it  deacribes, 
iu  rrmafkable  veri6catton  of  our  cariy  biblical  biatarT.  tyr  of 
the  talent,  courage,  and  |«eneverance  of  ita  author.**  -  7<a>ef . 

LAYARD'S  MONUMENTS  OF  NINEVEH. 

Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One  Hundred  EagrRviaits.  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  apot.  In  a  PikrtfoUo.  Imperial, 
IM.  lOr. ;  or  Gilombier,  14/.  I4r. 

**  Following  up  Mr.  Layard*s  very  intereatiofr  wrrk,  de- 
scriptive of  ttte  exeavaiio«»a  at  Nimraud  and  Konyuaiik, 
tbia  folio  of  above  a  hundred  engrmvinga  reveala  more  dis- 
tincll J  to  ua  the  lonft-buried  forma  and  aecreta  of  the  primeval 
world.    It  la  a  aplendid  performance."— L4/er«r9F  GmxHte, 

XXXI. 

THE  PALACES  OF  NINEVEH  AND  PER- 
SEPOLIS  KESTOKED,  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
Architecture  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  By  Jajibs  PaaeiTssox. 
Woodcuts,  8vo. 

zxxn. 

TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  NUBIA,  SYRIA, 
AND  THE  nOLY  LAND.  By  Captains  Imsv  and 
MAKGLRd.    Post  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  intereattng  and  popular  works  of  the 
present  century.*' — Aberdeen  Journal. 

XXXIII. 

CAIRO,     PETRA,      AND      DAMASCUS; 

from  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  thoee  Countrica.  By 
John  G.  Kinnkar.    Post  8vo,  9r.  6d. 

**  Mr.  Kinnear  writes  extremely  well,  and  his  deacriptkms 
proclaim  him  a  good  obserrer."— £;»ttmiiicr. 

xzxiv. 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  ARABIAPETRJEA 

AND  MOUNT  SINAI,  to  the  Excavatro  Crrv  or  Pstra. 

By  M.  Lbon  dz  Laboror.    Second  Edition.    Plates.  8vo. 

18r. 

**  A  publication  of  eztreoM  Taloe  and  iatcctat.*'— Bnficft 
Critic. 


Mr.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OP  BOOKS.— Voyaffes  Mid  Travels. 


Polynesia  and  tlie  Sontb  Seat. 

zxxv. 

VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  RE- 
SEARCH TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE;  1839  43.  By  Sm 
Jamrs  Cc^rk  Ross,  R.N.    PUtea.    S  vols.  8vo,  3St. 

**  The  extracts  wt  have  given  will  speak  better  than  we 
could  for  the  plain,  modrat,  and  manly  taste  of  the  author 
— which  seems  entirely  worthy  of  his  hi^h  professional  cha- 
racter and  signal  services."— ^uar^er/y  Reoiew. 

XXXVI. 

TYPES  AKD  OMOO;  or,  The  MARQUESAS 
ISLANDKRS.  By  Hshmann  Mai.vii.LS.  S  vols,  post 
8vo.  12#. 

'*  The  book  is  excellent,  qaite  first-rate/'— B/acArtoood. 

*'  Since  the  ioyous  momrnt  when  we  first  read  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  believed  it  all,  and  wondered  all  the  more 
because  we  believed,  we  have  not  met  with  so  bewitching  a 
work  as  this  narrative  of  Herman  ftf  elriUe's."— VoAn  Buil. 

XXXVII. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    BUSH    LIFE   IN 

AUSTU  ALIA,  during  a  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  the 
Interior.     By  H.  W.  Uavgartm.     Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

*'  Lively ,  graphic,  descriptive  of  man,  animals,  nature, 
and  society ;  and  with  sufficient  incident  to  animate  the  nar- 
rative, it  possesses  the  interest  of  romantic  fiction."— £/»«c/. 

xxxvrri. 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALI£S.     By  Mrs.  Mbrruith.     PostHvo.    is.6d. 

**  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  pleasant  unaffected  writer;  and  the 
book  derives  interest  from  being  a  ludjf't  view  of  New 
South  Wales."— Spec/tt^or. 

XXXIX. 

WORKING  MAN'S  HAND-BOOK  TO 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  By  G.  B.  AViuumson.  Map.  16mo, 
Is.  6*1. 

**  Mr.  Wilkinson's  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  in 
a  practical  sense  we  have  »ten.*'—Morniug  AdoertUer. 

XL. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  With  some  Account  of 
the  Beginning  of  the  British  Colonisation  of  the  Island. 
By  E.  J.  Wakbpikld.    With  Map.    2  vols.  8vo,  28«. 

"The  most  complete  and  continuous  history  of  British 
Colonisation  in  New  Zealand  which  has  appeared." — Sped, 

Central  and  Boafb  Amerlea. 

XLI. 

VISITS  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND 
YUCATAN.  By  John  L.  Stkpmsns.  A  New  Edition. 
S  vols.  Post  8vo.    Nearly  Reaily. 

**  These  delightful  volumes  I  It  is  grievous  to  quit  a  store 
so  brimful  to  overflowing  of  what  we  like  best.'* — Athenaum, 

XLTI. 

MEXICO  AND  THE  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAINS.   By  Gborob  F.  HuxToy.    Post  8vo,  Sr. 

**  A  capital  book,  alike  attractive  for  its  narrative  of  travel, 
with  its  hardships  and  incidents,  for  its  pictures  of  sccnerj 
and  society,  for  the  direct  information  it  imparts  as  to 
Mexico  and  the  incidental  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  the  Ame- 
ricans and  their  armies  in  Mexico." — Spectator, 

XLTII. 

JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS.    By 

Sir  Francis  Ukao.    Post  8vo,  is.  6d, 

**  This  book  has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel.'*— £c/ec(tc  Rev, 

xLiy. 

VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND 
THE  WORLD.    By  Charlbs  Dahwin.    Post  Svo,  9s.  6c/. 

"  The  author  is  a  first-rate  landscape  painter,  and  the 
dreariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with  interest."  — 
Quarterly  Review, 

XLV. 

A  VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON, 
AND  A  VISIT  TO  PARA.  By  WiixiAU  H.  Ei>wari>& 
Post  Svo,  S«.  M. 

**  Full  of  novelty;  we  can  hardly  open  a  page  which  has 
not  its  picture  for  the  general  observer,  and  its  product  for 
those  who,  like  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  look  on  the  earth  as  one 
▼sst  museum." — Athanmum, 


North  America  and  IKTest  Indies. 

XLvr. 
A      CHRONOLOGICAL      ACCOUNT     OF 

VOYAGES  or  DISCOVERY  to  thb  ARCTIC  REGIONS^ 
From  the  earliest  period.  By  Sih  John  Barrow.  Maps. 
2  vols.  8vo.  27'* 

"  Records  of  enterprise  and  endurance,  of  resolute 
perseverance,  and  of  moral  and  physical  courage,  which  we 
take  to  be  peculiar  to  English  seamen,  and  to  make  one 
proud  of  the  name  of  £ngluihman." — Examiner. 

XLVII. 

A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  VISIT  TO 
NORTH  AMERICA,  with  Obfiorvations  on  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  By 
Sir  CHARI.B8  Lyrll.    2nd  Edition.    4  vols,  post  8to,  2Qs. 

**  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  America  not  merely  as  a  man  of 
science  or  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  the 
world,  eminently  imbued  with  qualifications  to  constitute 
him  an  astute  observer." — Literary  Qaxette. 

XLVIII. 

TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 
from  the  River  Potomac,  to  Texas  and  the  Frontiers  of 
Mexico.  By  G.  W.  Fbatbxrstonhauoh.  Plates.  8  vols. 
Svo,  26r. 

**  The  notices  of  the  natural  history,  and  the  mines,  are 
novel  and  interesting;  and  his  pictures  of  the  heroes  of  the 
bowie  knife  are  remarkably  characteristic  and  entertaining." 
-^New  Monthly  Alagaxine. 

xux, 

VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  GULP 
OF  MEXICO.  By  Mrs.  HoutrrooN.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  2\s. 

**  The  information  contained  in  this  admirable  work  will 
be  very  important  to  those  who  have  an  idea  of  settlmg 
abroad." —  Times, 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
CANADA.  By  Sia  Gborob  Ubad.  Second  Edition* 
Post  Svo,  10s. 

LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  By  J.R.  Godlby.  2  vols,  post  Svo,  I6s. 

**  Here  is  at  least  one  English  hook  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans cannot  reasonably  complain." — Atheiumm, 

LII. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  MISSIONARY 

IN  CANADA.  By  Rev.  J.  Abboit.    Post  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

"  The  litile  vicrk  before  us  is  a  genuine  account  of  what 
a  missionary's  life  is  now  in  raradu.  Under  an  invented 
name,  it  is  the  story  of  the  writer's  own  experience,  told  in 
a  straightforward  and  unaffected  manner,  with  considerable 
power  of  description."-  Oaardiun, 

LIU* 

EXCURSIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The  Cod  Fi8hery— Fog  Banks— Sealing  Expedition,  Ac. 
By  J.  B.  JuKBB.    Map.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  21  r. 

Lrv. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN 
THE  WEST  INDIES.    ByM.G.Lswia.    Post  Svo, 2«.  (M. 

"  These  amusing  stories  of  actual  Jamaica  life." — 
Quarterly  Review, 

XSnrope. 

LV. 

DATES  AND  DISTANCES ;  or,  a  Tour  of 
Sixteen  Months  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Post  Svo, 
9s.  6d, 

LVI. 

DALMATIA    AND  MONTENEGRO;  with 

A  JOITRNKY  TO  MOSTAR  IN  HrRTX  BOO  VINA,  AND  RXMARKS 

ON  THB  Slavonic  Nations.  By  Sir  Oardnbr  Wiuunson. 
Plates.    2  vols.  Svo,  42s, 

"  The  work  is  illustrated  bv  numerous  woodcuts,  which 
are  striking,  and  well  exeruted.  'I  he  information  which  it 
contains  is  varied  and  udeful,  whilst  its  interest  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  appositeness  to  contemporary  events."— 
Morning  Chromcle, 


X«.  MCRBirS  LIST  OF  BOOl 


trs. 


OF 


THE    CITIES    AND    CEMETERIES 

ETBTRIA  :    4*.  Tu*  cxua:  l^K^l  M  ccB^rBU*  f  El 

AX^     Bj  C*MM««  I>S3rS'A.     y.ALt%.      i  VwiA.  *V«L    -iu. 

to  ««crt  sc:^    ar ;  Ar4  Uc  mo««  cv&cr*!  re^Jcr  aiasc  fee  Ml- 

!■  t».a  iriptrt  Mr.  Oman's  tN^.ft  rrm  &^t  «•  a^  »  ..  t  «  .f 
Kr.  F«r4**  ver  ifiii  i  ■■  Uax^-book  roa  ftrAiB.**— 


RUSSIA  IN  ETR'JPE    ANT)  THE  URAL 

Mor.NTAINS;    G«il  cicAlly    lUiMCntcd.      By   Sib  B- 
Si cacMtaosr.  G.C  S.    F.azea.    f  tu^  n>?al  4mi. 

**  Ifaar  athninble  nernxn  kare  rrMlted 
rtemmi*)ftL.m i  hmt  the  ero^r.  ng  tnmanpk  m  tett 
het  re  u*.     It  n  i^poM-  -'.i^,  bj  eztnct,  U»  easvcy  *■  ideft 
•(  Um  «»iat  ttl  iU  eooicBto.  * — JtAcs«u». 

LTX. 

DOMESTIC  MAN^NERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

Described  fn«a  a  Year's  Il«»»dcooe  in  th^t  Coontiy.    Bj 
BcT.  B.  L.  VnAH.a»  M.A.    P«i«4  8to.  9».  fti. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 

BALTIC.    Bj  A  Laat.    Po*:  i»T>.  ir.  6J. 

**  A  arrica  of  charwiac  de^cr.puottM.    Tha  atjie  is  fiaS  af 

NORWAY  AND  HER  LAPLANDERS; 
With  HinU  to  tte  6^LBcum  Fiahcr.  Bj  Jomx  llii.roao. 
Sto.  lu*.  6d. 

"Ap^caMBtl 
vataoo  of   aa 


OB  a  wtfj  fiammt  aab^eet:  the  obMr- 
ipLuhcd   aad   good-oaiarcd   Ban."— 

LXII. 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA.  With 
Remarks  oo  tbctr  Condition.  Social.  Poliiicil.  and  Eco- 
DooiicaL   By  Jottm  Pacst.    ind  EUiliom.   Piatea.   2  to1& 

**  Mr.  FlMcee  nerer  nffrrs  oar  iatorcst  to  llaf  ,  and  appears 
to  hare  made  kunaclt  accuratelj  acquainred,  not  only  with 
the  localities  and  tridittona  ot  the  conafry,  but  aich  ita 
whole  history  and  institttiions."— ^aor/cr/jr  Areiew. 

Lxm. 
TOUR     IN     AUSTRIAN     LOMBARDY, 
TYROL,   AXD   BAVAKIA.  By  Joun  BAaaoir.  Wood- 
cnU.   PoatgTO,  IQr.  6d. 

**  AfTecaU J  writton*  faithful,  aad  tunuit."—AtMem, 


Lxnr. 
A  RIDE  ON  HORSt3ACK  FROM  FRANCE 
TO  SWITZERLAND.  ^  A  La»t.  S  n»la.  post  tvo.  il^ 

LXT. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  ;  or.  The  Joarnej^ 

Adwatnrca.  aad  Imprnonniaits  o#  aa  Englisiimna  ia  the 
p«B;Mn^    Qy    iiananm   Bomaum.    Hem  Editwu    Post 

t«0.«SL 

-Mr.  Bonw 
Ve  arc 


oat  as  aa  Kn^SA  AaAor  of  hiffc 
of  Gil  Blaa,  in  the  narratiTcaW 


Lxn. 
THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN  ;  Th«r  Manners, 

S4w£d*U0m.    Pwttv«,Cff. 

**  A  carioBS,  a  tctj  carioas  work,  and  contaiaa  aooie  ^ 
the  BMst  aiairalar,  f  et  aathcatic  dMrriptioo^  of  the  ppar 
race  abich  beta  ever  beea  givca  to  the  pablic" — LiUrmry 

Lxm. 

GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN.  By  Richakd 

Foao.    PoateT0.6f. 

•*  The  beat  Eailisb  book,  heyoad  cemparaoa.  that  e««r 
has  appeared  for  tbe  illnstratioa.  not  naerely  of  the  ^n^ra! 
topofraphy  and  load  cunoaiCMO,  but  of  tbe  national 


of  Spain."— QBarfcr(y 
ucnii. 

PORTUGAL,  GALLICIA,  aki>  thb  BASQUE 
PROVINCES.  By  Loan  CAastaaToir.  Third  Ediiiam. 
Post  8TO.  6s. 

••  This  is  a  tery  mnarfcahle  aacfc.  It  ia  not  onfy  a  frapbic 
deamption  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  an  impartial  asd 
cazactoos  arcoant  of  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
Spain  and  POrtuKsl ;  but  it  relatra  alao  a  artica  of  pcraoos] 
sdTcntares  sad  perils,  Tcry  anosual  ia  modem  BaKH>e.~— 
iiUarterty  Bemem, 

LXIX. 

I  PEDESTRIAN  WANDERINGS  is  thb 
FasKcH  AJfn  Spanish  Pyrbxkibs.  By  T.  Qumm  Famb. 
Wuodcuta.    PD8t8vo,10r.G((. 

"  Contain  better  descriptive  pasaafrea,  strihiaf^ly  pic- 
Inmqae,  and  witbont  Che  leaat  atrain  and  eflbtt,  than  we 
rrcoilect  ia  any  book  of  the  same  light  pieteaaioB.*'— 
Esammer, 

LZX. 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  HOLIDAY,  or  A  Mooth 
in  Switxerland  doring  the  Summor  of  IM8.  ByJoax 
FoBBB8»M.D.    indEdUiom.    Plates.  Post  Sro.  8».&l. 


DOMESTIC  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


I. 

THE    MODERN    DOMESTIC    COOKERY 

BOOK,  Foonded  on  Principles  of  Economy  and  Practice, 
and  adapted  roa  psirsTk  rAMiLin.  Based  on  the  work  by 
Haa.  RuKDSLL.  A  Hew  Edition,  most  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  to  the  present  time.    By  a  Lady.    Fcap.  Sto.  At. 

"Tbe  most  vaACTicALLT  ussruL  book  we  ever  met 
with."— BrttiM  Critic, 

•»•  0/fAt#  work  upwards  o/S00,000  eopi«t  have  been  sold. 

II. 
FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK  ;  A  Collection  of 
1000  Talnable  Receipts.    Sew  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  5r.  6d. 

"  A  large  quantity  of  truly  valuable  matter.  "~-.fin/««A 
Critic. 

III. 
INSTRUCTIONS    IN    GARDENING;   with 
a  Calendar  of  Operations  and  Directions  for  every  Month. 
By  Mas.  LocDojr.  Blh  Edition^  Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Jau/^  "*<»*  «tt«fttl   wad   sgreeabls    Manosl.*'— Sa/o;ytatt 


IT. 

THE  DOVECOTE  AND  THE  AVIARY; 
a  History  of  Domestic  Pigeona  and  other  Birda  ia  a  Cap- 
tive State.    By  Rev.  B.  S.  DixoM.  Woodcnta.    Fcap-Sro. 

PRACTICAL   HINTS    ON    DECORATIVE 

NEEDLEWORK,  containing  minute  directitms  as  to  tbe 
choice  of  materials,  and  tbe  best  methods  of  employing 
them  for  Canvas  or  Tapestry  Work.  By  Mms  LAMaaar. 
Woodcuts.      I6mo,  1«.  6d.  . 

MY  KNITTING.BOOK.  By  Miss  Lahbkrt. 
Woodcuts.    S  Parts.    I6m0k3r. 

▼If. 
MY    CROCHET    SAMPLER.      By    Mks 
LauBERT.    Woodcuts.   8  Parte.   16mo»  €s, 

VIII. 

CHURCH  NEEDLEWORK, 
With  Practical  Remarks  on  ita  Preparation  and  Airange- 
ment.    By  Mm  Lambbbt.   With  numerous  EograTings. 
Post  8vo,  »i.6<l. 


i 


Mr.  MURRAY*S  list  of  books.— Band-Books  for  TTaTeUerf, 


MURRAY'S    HAND-BOOKS 

FOE  TEAVELLEES  ABEOAD  AND  EEADEES  AT  HOME. 

Giving  detailed  and  precise  Information  respecting  Steamers^  Passports,  Moneys,  Guides,  and  Servants^ 

with  Directions  for  Travellers^  and  Hints  for  Tours. 


1. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK  ;  or,  Con- 
▼eraations  ia  Engiifih,   Gemuui,  French,  and   Italian. 
IBtno,  fif. 

2. 
HANDBOOK    FOR  NORTH   GERMANY, 
the   RHINE.  HOLLAND.  BELGIUM,  and  PRUSSIA. 
Hap.  Post  8vo,  12«. 

3. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTH    GERMANY, 

the  TYROL-BAVARIA— AUSTUIA-^ALZBURG  and 
the  DANUBE,  from  ULM  to  the  BLACK  SEA.  Map. 
PofitSvo,  12«. 

4. 
HAND-BOOK   OF    PAINTING— THE 

OEIIMAN,  FLEMISH.  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS.  From 
the  German  of  Kuolkr.    Edited,  with  Notes,   by  Sir 

KOMUND  USAD.     PoStSVO,    ]2x. 

5. 

HAND-BOOK     FOR      SWITZERLAND, 
ALPS  Of  SAVOY  and  PIEDMONT.    Map.   PostSvo,  10«. 

6. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  to  the  HAND-BOOKS 

roR   GERMANY   and  SWITZERLAND.    A  Series  of 


13. 

HAND-BOOK    FOR   FRANCE,  THE 

PYRENEKS,  BRITTANY,  the  RIVERS  LOIRE, 
SEINE,  RHONE,  and  GARONNE.  FRENCH  ALPS, 
DAUPUINE,  and  PROVENCE.  Maps.  Post  8vo,  12t. 

14. 
HAND  -  BOOK      OF     PAINTING  —  THE 
ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.    From  the  German  of  Kuolbr. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Cuarlks  Eastlakb.  Illustrated 
with  100  Woodcuta  from  the  Old  Masters.    Post  8va  2U. 

15. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING— THE 
SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  SCHOOL&    By  Sir  Edmund 
Hbad.     Post  8vo,  12«. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  EUROPE, 
DENMARK,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA,  and 
FINLAND.  Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.    PostSvo,  24#. 

17. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES.    Map.    Post  8vo.  Nearly  Ready, 

"  The  old  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  if  any  one  came  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  a  Licence  to  Travel,  he  would 
first  examine  him  of  England ;  if  he  found  him  ignorant 
would  bid  him  stay  at  home,  and  know  his  own  Country 


Maps  and  Plana  of  the  most  frequented  Roads,  Cities,    tnt.**— The CompleatGentlemun^by  Henry  Peacham,\Wi, 


and  Towns,  Ac.    Post  8vo. 


7. 


HAND-BOOK   FOR    MALTA    AND    THE 

I3A8T,  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  TURKEY,  ASIA 
MINOR,  and  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Maps.  Post  8vo,  \&t. 

8. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EGYPT— THE  NILE, 

ALKXANDIilA,  CAIRO,  the  PYRAMIDS,  MOUNT 
SINAI,  and  THEBES.    Map.    \&t. 

9. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTHERN   ITALY, 

FLORENCE,  SARDINIA,  GENOA,  THE  RIVIERA, 
VENICE,  LOMBARD Y,  and  TUSCANY.  Map.  Post 
8vo,  12«. 

10. 

HAND-BOOK   FOR    CENTRAL    ITALY, 

ROME,  the  PAPAL  STATES, and  CITIES  of  ETRURIA. 
Maps.    Post  8vo,  16#. 

11. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTHERN   ITALY, 
SICILY,  AND  NAPLES.  Map.  Post  8vo.  (Preparing) 

12. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  SPAIN,  ANDALUSIA, 

RONDA,  GRENADA,  MURCIA,  VALENCIA,  CATA- 
I,0N1A,  ESTUEMADURA,  LEON,  GALLICIA,  THE 
ASTUKIAS.  THE  CASTILES.  THE  BASQUES,  ARRA- 
OON,  PYRENEES,  and  NAVARRE.  Maps.  Post8vo.l6«. 


18. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  DEVON  AND  CORN- 
WALL.    Maps.    Post  8vo,  6«. 

19. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON— PAST  AND 
PRESENT.   By  Pktrr  Cunningham.   PostSvo,  I6f. 

**  The  best  and  most  complete  guide  to  the  sights  and 
localities  of  London,  that  we  have  seen ;  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  besides ;  it  is  a  delightful  literary  oompaoion, 
teeming,  not  only  with  rare  and  valuable  information,  often 
quite  new,  but  with  stores  of  apposite  quotation  from  oar 
older  and  modern  writers." — Morning  Chronicle, 

20. 

A  MINOR  HAND-BOOK  OF  LONDON; 
or,  A  complete  Guide  to  the  Sights  of  the  Metropolis. 
18mo.     In  Preparation 

2L 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
LONDON.  With  hints  for  Excursions  by  Railway,  Steam- 
boat, and  Road.    By  Pstkr  Cunmlvouam.    Post  8to.    In 
Preparation, 

22. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  PICTURE  GAL- 
LERIES in  and  near  London.  With  Historical,  Biogra- 
phical, and  Critical  Notices.  By  Mrs.  Jajirson.  Post 
8vo,  lUf. 

23. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WINDSOR  AND 
WE8T3iINSTER  ABBEY.  Woodouts.  Foap.8ro,2«.6(f 
each. 


Crtltcal  ^^ininxti  nn  fS^t  %antr«3B00luP. 

"  Mr.  Murray's  series  of  Hand-books  seem  destined  to  embrace  all  the  sights  of  the  world.*' — Spectator. 

*'  The  useful  series  of  Hand-books  issued  hy  Mr.  Murray." — Kxnminer. 

"  Mr.  Murray's  czeellrrit  aeries.    Compiled  with  great  care.    The  information  full  and  satisfactory."— if /Vn«tim. 

"  Well  considered,  well  arranged,  and  well  compressed.  They  combine  every  practical  information,  with  satisfactory 
descriptions  and  extracts  from  the  most  accomplishrd  travellers,  unencumbered  with  long  historical  details,  which  not 
ttnfrequently  are  uselently  intruded  into  these  manuals."— Gen '/em  an*«  Maguxine. 

**  An  immense  qusntity  of  minute  and  useful  information  respecting  all  places  of  interest,  presented  in  a  plain, 
nnostentattous.  and  intelligible  manner."— £/ni7e(i  Seroice  Oatetle. 

"  All  the  informttion  a  traveller  requires ;  and  supplies  an  answer  to  exery  difficulty  which  can  possibly  arise." — Attae. 

**  An  excellent  plan,  and  contains  much  in  little  compass,  and  is  an  amusing  resource  when  the  road  is  dull  and  our 
companion  has  faUeo  ssleep."— .^^,-^{1'^  Journal. 

**  Capital  guides  I  A  man  mav  traverse  half  the  continent  of  Europe  with  them  without  asking  a  question."— Lt/erarv 
Gazette.  ' 


Mr.  MURRATS  LIST  OF  BOOKS^TbaolAcr. 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS,  THEOLOGY,  &c. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER; 
with  1000  IllustraUons.  Borders,  Initial  Letters,  Yignettcfl, 
&o.    Nev  Edition.    Medium  8vo,  8U . 

*'  The  most  elaborate  copy  of  tbe  Liturgy  erer  executed. 
A  noble  devotional  Tolume  «nd  fitting  Christiaa  manual." 
— Timet. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH ; 

with  Notes  containing  References  to  the  Authorities,  and 
an  Index.  By  Kobuit  SouTHsy,  LL.D.  Sixth  Edition. 
ttvo,  Ms. 

**  A  most  interesting  sketch  of  a  snbjeet  which,  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  u  slmott  unknown  ;  and  as  it  cannot  lail 
to  be  populsr,  from  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  will,  I  trust, 
have  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  many  persons, 
who  have  hitherto  been  mdifffrent  to  such  matters,  through 
ignorance,  to  the  nature  of  the  dangers  which  this  country 
hat  escaped,  and  tbe  blessings  of  various  liinds  which  have 
been  secured  to  it,  ihroufih  the  National  Church  Establish- 
ment.*'— ArcMiskop  Uowleg  to  the  Author. 

iti. 

CATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ROMK.  selected  from  the  works  of  eminent 
Divines  of  the  17th  Century.  By  Rev.  Jamk8  Broodbn. 
Second  Edition.   With  Preface  and  Index.     3  vols.  8vo. 

**  A  Selection  of  the  ablest  discourses  on  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome." — Bishop  uf  London**  Charge. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LITURGY 
AND  RITUAL  OP  THE  CHURCH.'  By  Rbv.  Jaubb 
Bmoqdem.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  i^i. 

"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  every  churchman's  library/* 
-'Biihop  of  txeter'e  Charge. 

FRIENDLY  AND  SEASONABLE  ADVICE 

TO  Tllld  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  ENGLAND.  By 
Dkan  Combbr.  a  New  Edition*  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hook.    Fcap.  8vo,  St. 

THE  THREE  REFORMATIONS  ;  Luthe- 
lUN ,  Roman,  and  Amoucan.  By  Rev.  Da.  Hook.  Third 
Edition.   6vo.  3s. 

ftL 

ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
By  the  Rev.  Hbiiiiy  Eovtard  Mavnino.  Second  Edition. 
8vo,  \0s.6d, 

Tra. 

SERMONS  ON  THB  LEADING  DOCTRINES 

AND  DUTIES  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.    By  the  Dban  or  Norwich.   S  voU.  8vo,  S1«. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAIU 
NATION.  By  Arcmdbacon  VVilbbbforcb.  3rd  Edition, 
8vo,  i2s. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 
By  ABcaDKAcoN  Wiiabrporcb.    Srd  Edition.    8vo»  7«'  ^» 

SERMONS  ON  THE  NEW  BIRTH  OF 
MAN'S  Nature.  By  Arcbdbaoon  Wilbbrforcb. 
8vo,  8#. 

UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCI- 
DENCES. A  Tbst  or  THBiR  VBKAcrTY.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Bcuirr. 
Third  Edition.    8vo,  0f. 

**  Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Paley's  Horce  Paulinm,  will  find 
this  volume  conducted  with  scarcely  inferior  ability  and 
success.'*-*  Jo/m  Butt. 

XIII. 

THE    EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY; 

or,    DlALOOUBS    BBTWKKIV  A    BrAHICIN   AND   A   CHRISTIAN. 

By  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo,  7$.  6d. 


XtT. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENT  UNDER  PRESENT  DIFFICCTLTIES.  By 
the  DxAir  or  Cakublb.    Poet  8vo,  St.  6d. 

XT. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  OF  FAITH  :  Benj 
Advicb  to  CAjroiDATBS  FOR  HoLV  Orx>bbs.    By  Ravr.  C. 

DOOGSON.     ItOkOf  3s. 

xn.  

SERMONS  PREACHED  ih  ihk  CHAPEL 
of  HARROW  SCHOOL.  ByRer.C.  J.  Vaobbah,  DJ>. 
Head  Master.    8vo,  10#.6d. 

**  The  sermons  now  before  us  are  addreaaed  wpeoAeaSij  to 
the  boys  of  the  public  school ;  and  parenu  will  find  them 
a  valuable  family  possession."— CArutMus  Obaerver. 

xnu 
NINE  NEW  SERMONS  psbachbd  at  HAR- 
ROW SCHOOL.     By  Rev.  a  J.  TAuetfAsr,  IkDL    Fcap. 
8vo,  6s, 

xTin. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  PARISH  SERMONS; 
On  the  Lessons,  the  Gospel,  or  the  Epiatle,  for  every  6aa- 
day  in  the  Year.    Sixth  Edition.   2  vola.  poat  8n»,  Ific, 

xrx. 

REMARKS  ON  ENGLISH  CHURCHES, 
and  on  rendering  Sepulchral  Memorials  sobaerv  knt  to 
pious  and  ChristiMi  Uses.  By  J.  H.  MAHKUkan*.  Fattrth 
Edition,    Woodcuts.    Fcap.  8to.  9s.  6d. 

"  One  of  tbe  most  important  steps  made  latdy  in  the 
restoration  of  a  sound  and  efficient  chureh-sjatem  aauwg 
us." — Quarterly  Reoiew. 

ON  THE  REVERENCE  DUE  TO  HOLY 
PLACES.  By  J.  H.  KARuaND.  Third  Editi&n,  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

XXL 

FAMILY  PRAYERS,  ARRANGED  FROM 
THE  LITURGY.  By  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladooke. 
ISmo,  2s.  6d. 

xxn. 

A  MANUAL  OF  FAMILY  PRAYER; 
arranged  on  a  board  so  as  to  saye  the  tronUe  of  turning 
the  pages  backwards  and  forwards.  Bto,  is, 

xxni. 
THE  ROMAUNT  VERSION  op  the  GOSPEL 

OF  ST.  JOHN  ;  originally  in  Use  amon^  the  Old  Wal- 
denses.    Edited  by  ReT.  W.  8.  Gilly,  D J>.  8vo.  5«.  M. 

xxir. 
PSALMS    AND    HYMNS.     Adapted  to  tbe 
various  Solemnities  of  the  Church.  By  R«v.  W.  B.  Hollaivd, 

24nio,  U.  Sd. 

XXT. 

THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  SUNDAY'S, 
HOLIDAYS,  and  DAYS  OF  FASTING.  By  E.  V.  Ukal*. 
Fcap.  8vo,  9s.  6d. 

**  An  excellent  handmaid  to  *  Nelson  on  Fasts  and 
Festivals.'  "^BrUish  Magtutine. 

XXVI. 

THE  NESTORIANS,  or  LOST  TRIBES, 
With  Illustrations  of  Scripture  Prophecy.     By  Asabbl 
Grant,  M.D.    Third  Ediliun.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

**  An  important  accession  to  our  stores  of  geogra(ihical 
knowledge." — Church  of  EmgloHd  Review, 

xxyrr. 
SERMONS   FOR   CHILDREN.     Bj   Mss. 
Markham.   Seamd  Editton,   12mo,  9s. 
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POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &a 


{Copyright  Editions  of  Lord  Byron*s  Works,) 


I. 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 
JOURNALS.  By  Thomas  Hookb.  Veto  Library  Edition, 
Plates.  6  toIb.  f cap.  8vo.  18f. 


ir. 


LORD   BYRON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND 

JOURNALS.     By  Thomas  Moorb.     Complete    In  One 
Volume.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  Portraits.   Royal  8vo. 


III. 


LORD     BYRON'S     POETICAL    WORKS. 
Pocket  Edition-    Vignettes,  10  vols.  18mo,  U.  6d.  each. 


IV. 


I. 


LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
With  all  the  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Ntvo  Library 
Edition.    Plates.    10  vols.  fcap.  8yo.  30#. 


LORD     BYRON'S    POETICAL    WORKS. 

Complete    In  One  Volume.     Kew  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Portrait  and  Vignette.    Royal  8vo. 

Vf. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
New  Edition,  Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  60  Vignette 
£ngravixig8.    8vo.    iU. 

Vlf. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 
Vignette.    S4mo,  2s.  6d, 

vni. 
LORD    BYRON'S   TALES   AND   POEMS. 


1.  Giaour. 

2.  Bridb  or  ABvnoe. 

3.  Corsair. 

4.  Lara. 

A.   SlBOB  OF  CoRIHTH. 


6.  Bbpfo. 

7.  Mazeppa. 

8.  Island. 

9.  Parisika. 

la  Prison  BR  or  Cbillon. 


Vignettes.    2  vols.  24mo,  fir. 


rx. 


LORD     BYRON'S     MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS.    Vignettes.    3  vols.  S4mo,  7s,  6d, 


X, 


LORD   BYRON'S   DRAMAS. 


1.  MAirniKD. 

2.  Marino  FALfBRO. 

3.  Bjbavbn  and  Earth. 

4.  Sardanapalus. 


5.  Two  FoscARi. 

6.  DxforhbdTranbformbd. 

7.  Cain. 

&  Wbrnbil 


Vignettes.    2  vols.  S4mo,  5s 


zi. 


LORD  BYRON'S  DON  JUAN.    Vignettes. 
2  vols.  S4mo,  5s, 


No  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  Works  is 
COMPLETE,  except  it  be  published  by  Mb.  Murray, 
he  alone  being  sole  proprietor  of  all  Copyright. 


REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND 
POETICAL  WORKS,  with  all  the  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions. Copyright  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Plates.  Svoloi. 
fcap.8vo.  2U, 

CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS.  Com- 
plete  in  One  Volume.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Royal  8vo. 

in. 

POPE'S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 

A  New  Edition,  with  Notesb  an  Original  Life,  and  more 

than  One  Hundred  Unpublished  Letters  of  Pope  and  hie 

oontenaporaries.   Edited  by  Mr.  Crokbr.  Portraits.   8ro. 

SPECIMENS  OF- THE  BRITISH  POETS. 
By  Thomas  Campbbll.    One  Volume.    Royal  8vo,  I6s. 

"Rich  in  exquisite  examples  of  Eagliah  poetry,  and 
suggestive  of  delightful  thoughts  beyond  any  volume  in  the 
language." — A  Uas, 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Fourth  Edition,    Portrait.    Fcap.  Svo»  7s.  6d. 

"  Bishop  Heber  has  taken  a  graceful  station  among  the 
favoured  bards  of  the  dzj."— Literary  Qaxette, 

DEAN   MILMAN'S  'pOETICAL   WORKS. 

Including  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem— Samor,  Martyr  of 
Antioch,  &o.  Second  Edition.  Plates.  3  vols.  leap. 
8vo,  18«. 

VIT. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS  AND 
SONGS.    Woodcuto.    24mo,  2#.6d. 

"  The  works  of  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  of  the  Scot« 
tish  minstrels,  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  form." — Blackwood, 

vni. 
HORACE.      A   New    Edition  of   the    Text. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Life,  by  Dban  Milmaw.    Illus- 
trated with  Statues,  Oems,  Vignettes,  &c.,  chiefly  from 
the  antique.     3U0  Woodcuts.    Medium  8vo,  4S«. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.  Trang- 
lated  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.  With  Titles,  Borders,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   4to,  4S«. 

**  A  more  appropriately  as  well  as  beautifully  embelHshed 
volume  never  was  offered  to  the  world." — Edinburgh  Review, 

X. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  By  James  and 
HoRACB  SMfTH.  Ttccnly-second  Edition,  Portraits.  Fcajt. 
8vo. 

XT. 

SPECIMENS  OF  ITALIAN  SONNETS, 
From  the  most  celebrated  Poets,  with  Translations.  By 
Rev.  CuARLBs  Stroko,  M.A.    8vo,  6s, 

xtt, 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  SWEDISH 
Poems  of  EsAiAS  Tbonbr,  and    from   the  German  of 
BCHU.LBR.  By  U.  Drinkwatbr  Bbthvnb.  Post  8vo,  I2s. 

ZIII. 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  GERMAN  PROSE 
WRITERS.    By  Sarah  Autnir.    Post  8vo,  lOs, 

**  A  delightful  volume.**— ilMena»m. 


H) 
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WORKS  ADAPTED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


Markliam'a  Slstories. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Flrom  the  First  Invulon  by  th«  Ronrnni,  to  the  Prewnt 
Year  a  Reign  of  Queen  VictorU.    Hew  Edition.    Wood- 
cuts.   12mo,  1$.  6tl. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
From  the  Conquest  by  the  Gauls,  to  the  Desth  of  LouJe- 
Phillppeb    i^eie  Edition.    WoodcutSL    12mo,  7«.  Sd. 

HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 
From  the  1nva»ion  by  Marius*  to  the  Battle  of  Leipaic 
Woodcuts.    Umo,  7i-  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME  AND  GREECE. 
Woodcuts.    12mo.    In  Preparation. 

**  Mas.  Mabkbam's  HisToaiia  are  constructed  on  a 
plan  which  we  think  well  cho»cn,  and  we  are  glsd  to  find 
that  they  are  so  popular,  for  they  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  as  adapted  for  youth."— Jonma/  o/Edu- 
cation. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  Lady  Callcott.  Fi/tettith  Edttion.  Woodcuts. 
18mo.  is.  6(1. 

•*  Lady  Calleott's  style  is  of  the  richt  kind ;  earnest  and 
aimplc. '  '—Esamtner, 

VI. 

CROKER'S   STORIES   FOR  CHILDREN, 

FROM  THK  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.      Fourteenth 
Edition.  WtMHlcuts.     16mo,  5e. 

"  This  skilful  performance  of  Mr.  Crohrr's  suggested  the 
plan  of  ifir  Walter  Scott's  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.'  "— 
Qnartertp  Review. 

CROKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 
FOR  CHILDREN.    Fourth  Edition.    18mo,  U.6<f. 

**  The  best  elementary  book  on  the  subject." — Quarterlj/ 
Mnitw. 

iESOFS  FABLES. 
A  New  Version,  chit-fly  from  Original  Sources,  by  Rot. 
Tmomab  Jambs.  With  Woodcuts  by  John  TnifNixL.  Post 
8to,  IBs. 

'*  Mr.  James  has  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  Fhhies 
themselves,  ard  of  the  version  to  be  taken  as  his  text:  bis 
translation  is  at  once  close  and  free ;  the  wood  engravings 
are  among  the  triumphs  of  ut."~-iipectator, 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT 
IN  ENGLAND.  With  a  variety  of  Information,  arranged 
for  every  Day.    Seventh  Edition.    12mo,  7s.  6d. 

*'  I  am  readiAg  '  Bertha '  with  the  utmost  avidity.  I  can 
scarce Ij  take  my  attention  from  this,  the  best  of  all  juvenile 
oompilations."— 7?f  p.  Oeorge  Crahbe. 

"  An  excellent  little  work."— Clfp^  Basil  Hall. 

VII. 

THE  HEIRESS  IN  HER  MINORITY  ; 
Or,  PaooRBss  or  Charactxr.    By  the  Author  of  "Bertha's 
Journal."    9  vols.  12mo,  18r. 

"  The  Author  has  endeavoured,  in  the  following  pa<res.  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  power  of  self-rontroi  msy  be 

Eractically  developed  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind  when 
rought  under  the  influence  of  hiah  and  noble  motives  ;  and 
further,  to  show  how  materially  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  enlarged  hj  turning  it  from  toe  sciflsh  indolence 
of  pride  to  the  active  and  habitual  exercise  of  the  faculties 
in  endeavouring  to  acquire  useful  and  varied  knon ledge." — 
J*rt/ace. 

▼III. 

JESSE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

For  Schools.  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Sagacity  and  Instinct 
of  Animals.    Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  €s.  6d. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE 
IN  EARNEST  ;  or,  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  by  the 
Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  Sixth  Edition.  Wooocttts. 
Fcap.  8^0,  Bs. 

**  We  ki!OW  of  no  other  book  which  ao  chaimiBgilj  blends 
amusement  with  instruction.  No  juvenile  book  baa  been 
published  in  our  time  more  entitled  to  praise." — JKxamimer. 

WALKS  AND  TALKS  ;  A  STORY-BOOK 
FOR  CHILDREN.    Dy  Aunt  InA.    Woodcuts,  ifltaao,  Ss. 

zi. 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE 
WAR :  with  Sketches  of  Nelson.  WelliDgtOD,  nod 
Napoleon.    IBmo,  2s.  OtL 

Xll. 

ELEMENTS    OF    GEOMETRY.      By  Rer. 

GaoROK   FisHsa,    Head    Master    of   Greenwich   Naval 
Schools.    Third  Edition.    18mo,  Sf. 


Ztll. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA. 
Rev.GaoRaa  Fianca.    Third  Edition.    18nM>»  3«. 


By 


XIV. 


GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

An  attempt  to  render  intelligible  the  Chief  Events  of  the 
Life  of  Our  Saviour.    Second  Edition.  ]8mo^  3s.  6tL 

XV. 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Mas.  Markuam.    Second  Edition.   Fcap.  8to,  3s. 

XVI. 

SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERB& 

In  English,  French,  Italian, and  German.  For  I>aily  Usa. 
Dy  A  Lauy.    16roo,  3t.  6d. 

'*  The  design  of  this  volume  is  ezodlent*** — AUas. 

xrii. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Trmnalatcd  for 
Family  Reading,  and  illustrated  with  6U0  Woodeuts,  by 
Uarvry.    Third  Edition.    S  vols.  Post  8vo,  IHr. 

xTin. 

THE  FAIRY  RING  ; 

A  Collection  of  Talss  and  Storiss  for  Young  Frvoc 
With  lUuBtratinns  by  Richard  Doyi.s.  Second  Edilton. 
Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  M. 

"  Rare  news  for  ^ung  people — whole  aaekafol  of  new 
fairy  lore.  Nicely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  «b« 
has  lived  a  long  time  in  Fairy  Land,  and  Imows  all  about 
it." —  Ejtaminer. 

**  Three  doien  legends,  many  among  them  pointed  with 
that  humorous  wisdom  which  none  appreciate  better  tkaa 
child  ten,  make  up  a  month*a  entertainment  of  duutraiag 
quality."— il/Aen^Mm. 

xrx. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS  ;  Suited  to  the  tastes  of 
Lrm.B  and  Grown  Childhicx.  By  Otto  Spscktrr.  With 
lUustratlona.    I(>mo,  5s. 

"  Twelve  designs  fiill  of  excellent  humonr." — Examnmer. 
"Complete  p'ctures,  and  tell  the  atory  with  dramatic 
force.'  *— Spectator, 

XX. 

THE  CHARMED  ROE  ;  or,  Tbb  Stort  of  thb 
LrxTLB  Brotubr  and  SisTxa.  By  Otto  Spbcxtbiu  With 
Illustrationa.    I8mo,  bs. 

**  A  book  for  kindly  remembrances."— Li/crary  Oajtette. 
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CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


Br.  Smith's  Blotlonarles. 


A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR 
THE  USifl  OF  SCHOOLS.  Edited  by  Wu.  Smith,  LL.D. 
One  volume  8vo,  81 «. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES  FOR 
THE  USB  OF  SCHOOLS.  Abridged  from  the  larger 
work.    With  S(K)  Woodcuts.    16mo,  \0s.  6d. 

**  Drawn  up  in  a  elemr  and  concise  ityle,  and  weeded  of 
thoM  references  and  apeculatiTe  matters  which  tend  so 
much  to  confuse  the  student  who  is  not  far  advanced.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  school  literature."— Cam- 
bridge  Chronicle. 

III. 
DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES.    Second  Edition,  revisrd  and  enlarged. 
With  500  Woodcuta.    Koyal  8vo.    2/.  S#. 

*'  A  work  much  wanted,  will  he  invaluable  to  the  joung 
student,  and  a«  a  book  of  reference  will  be  most  aceepuble 
on  the  library  Uble  ol  every  scholar."—  Quarterly  Review. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  3 vols.  8vo,  W.  15#.  W. 

"  The  only  Classical  Dictionary  with  any  pretensions  to 
the  name,  in  our  language ;  and,  as  such,  it  must  form  part 
of  the  library  of  every  student  who  desires  to  become  ac- 
quaiLted  with  the  mind  of  antiquity." — Athenmutn, 


Biddlo's  Kattn  Blotlonaries. 

I. 
LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  A  copious 
and  critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionaries  of  William  Preund.  By  the  Ilev. 
J.  E.  RiDuLi,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxfurd.  One 
thick  volume,  post  4to,  fiO#. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND 
ENGLIi^H-LATlN  DICTIONARY,  For  tho  use  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools.  Chiefly  from  the  German.  By  the 
Kev.  J.  B.  RiUDLB,  MA.  Ifew  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  8vo,  31i.  6<f.  The  two  Dictionaries  separately: 
—The  Englij»h-Latin  Dictionary,  10*.  W. ;  tho  Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  8U. 

m. 
THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR'S  LATIN-ENG- 

LISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY  ;  being  an 
abridgment  of  '*  The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."  By  the 
Be  v.  J.  E.  RiDDLB,  MA.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enla'ged.  Square  12mo,  12*.  The  two  Dictionaries  lepa- 
ra/c/^.'—The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  1$. ;  the  Bnglish- 
lAtin  Dictionary,  5*.  6(1. 

A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL  ENGLISH. 

LATIN  LEXICON.  Founded  on  the  Oerman-Latin  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Charles  Ernest  Georges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £. 
RiDDLB,  M. A.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  KsacHsvaa  Arnolb,  M.A. 
8vD,  25*. 

DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTION- 
ARY. A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  Accentuation 
of  Lntin  Classical  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddlb.  Sew 
Edition.    Royal  32mo,  4*. 


I. 


HORACE.     A  New  Edition  op   thb   Trxt. 

Edited,  with   a   Life.    By  Dcan    Milmam.     With    300 
Vignettes  from  the  Antique.   8vo,  42*. 


II. 


ANTHOLOGIA     POLYGLOTTA ;     0«,  A 

SaLKCTioN  or  VBRSiO!f8,  chicfly  from  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy.    By  RbV,  HbnBY  WBLLBflLBT,  D.D.     8vo,  Iff*. 


III. 


MULLERS  DORIANS  ;  TranBlated  by  Tuf- 
NBu<  and  Lawia.  Second  Edition.  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo>  26*. 


IV. 


BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS  ;  A  Critical  Ex. 
amluation  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology  of  Passages 
in  Greek  Writers.  Translated,  with  Note*,  by  FisuLAXJt. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  14*. 


V. 


BUTTMAN'S  GREEK  VERBS ;  With  aU 
the  Tenses— their  Formation,  Meaning,  and  Ussge,  accom- 
panied by  an  Index.  Translated,  with  Nute«,  by  Fishlakb. 
Second  Edition.    8vo,  7*.  6d. 


▼I. 


CARMICHAEL'S  GREEK  VERBS.  Tbsib 
Formations,  laRBouLARrrixs,  amo  DarBcrs.  Second  Edi- 
tion,   Fust  8vo,  8*.  6d. 


VII. 

MITCHELL'S  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
With  English  Notes.  8vo.  CLOUDS.  lU*.— 2.  FROG&  Iff*. 

VI  n. 
THE  AGAMEMNON  AND  CHOEPHORGE 
OF     ^SCHYLUS.      With   Notes,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fbilb. 
Second  Edition.    8vo,  9*.  each. 

HASE'S  ANCIENT  GREEKS  ; 
Thbir  Pubuc  and  Fmivatb  LirB,  Mannbrs,  and  Cvs- 
TOJis.    Translated  from  the  Gernum.    Fcap.  8vo,  ff*.  6d. 

X. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  GREEK  CLAS- 
SIC POETS.  By  H.  N.  Colbbisob.  Third  Edition, 
limo,5t.6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Fon  THB  USB  or  Schools.  By  Thos.  B.  Shaw.  Post  Bvo,  12*. 

XII. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth's  LATINiE  GRAM- 
MATICJB  RUDIMENTA  ;  or,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Latin  Tongue,  for  Use  of  Schools.  Seventh  Edition, 
12mo,  3*.  6<i. 

Xlll. 

KING    EDWARD    Vlth'a    LATIN    ACCI- 

DENCE;  or.  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LATIN  TONGUE 
for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.    I2mo,  2*. 

ziv. 
ENGLISH  NOTES  FOB  LATIN  ELEGIACS; 
designed  for  early  proficients  In  the  Art  of  Latin  Yerhifica- 
tion.   By  Rev.  W.  Oxbnhaii.    Second  Edition.    12mo,  4*. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR   FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Abridged    from    Matthia     by    BtouriBLO.      Seventh 
Edition,  revised  by  Edwards.    12mo,  3*. 

XVI. 

GREEK  ACCIDENCE  FOR  JUNIOR 
CLAbSES.  Abridged  from  Mattblb  by  BLOMriBLO. 
Fourth  Bditiont  revised  by  Edwards.    l2mo,  S*. 


It 
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AKT,  SCIENCE,  AXD    3[EDICDsE. 


THE   AXATOMY 

OOK^ECTED    WITH 
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AN  ENCYCLOP.£DIA  OF  THE  ARTS  OF 
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t  vola.  Rto»  S4r. 

HISTORY   OF   MODERN    POTTERY 

AND  PORCELAIN.  By  JoaspM  Marrtat.  With  Platea 
and  Woodcuta.  8vo,  3U.  8d.,  or  India  Proof*  mounted  on 
large  paper,  4to. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE  ; 
OT,  An  Enquiry  Into  the  lloinaneaque  and  Pointed  Styles, 
with  Noticea  of  aome  of  the  principal  Buildings  on  which 
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XIII. 
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XIT. 
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By  HcNKY  Hallam.    Third  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo,  3R*. 

'*  The  most  importuit  contribution  to  literary  hittorj 
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Edinburgh  Review. 
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I813-)4.  From  the  Autobiography  of  Hbrry  Stspprnb. 
PostSvo,  2«.0d. 

XXXI. 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  NAVAL 
COURTS  M.\RTIAL.  for  the  guldRnce  of  Naval  Offioera. 
By  William  Hickman,  R.N.    8vo. 

XXXII. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS 
IN  IRELAND.    By  W.  T.  Thornto.^.    Post  8vo,7«.  6cl. 

XXXIII. 

ENGLISH  MISRULE  AND  IRISH  MIS- 
DEEDS.  By  Aubrby  db  Ybhb.  itid  Edit.  Post  8vo,7«.6d. 

XXXIV. 

PROGRESSION  BY  ANTAGONISM.  A 
THEORY.    By  Lord  Lindsay.     8vo,0«. 

XXXV. 

RICARDO'S  POLITICAL  WORKS.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch.    By  J.  R.  McCulloch.  8vo,  16f. 

xxzvi. 
THE  QUARTERLY    REVIEW.    8yo,  6#. 

xxxvn. 
HART'S  ARMY  Li  ST.   {PMitked  Quarterly,) 
8vo,  5t. 

XXX  vni. 
ROYAL    NAVY    LIST.      {PMiifud  Qmr- 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY  ;  «r,ne 

OiM^vsof  tb^  E«r!^  and  its  l&HASttmCaw    Bj 


A   MANUAL    OF    ELEMENTARY   GEO- 

LOOT ;  or,  Tke  Aaefaat  Chaafv*  o/  the  Eartk  mad  its 
Iji..AWtaat«.    By  Sea  C«AU.a  Ltb&u    Tlir^  £i«t<««, 

ItoLSto. 


m. 
GEOLOGY  OF  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND 

THB  URAL  MOUKTAINS  By  8ik  R.  MnmiMMr, 
O.CS.  With  CvfAorrd  Mafb  TaUca.  Woodcats,  Ac. 
ff  roU.  iotbI  4to,  K.  tu 

"  The  pablicslMa  of  this  Mrtti  fmmm  »m  epoth  m  ggnto 
pirml  fcaemrcli.  .  .  The  aacbx-  hat  drre'opcii  the  fin^brosd 
ootliocs  of  o  Bcw  OTstcflB  of  rI>s«:ficatio«.  ca^a^!c  of  cflrrt- 
icc  for  seol^tfT  «hat  the  satunl  sjttea  rf  Josnra  bad 
c#Bet«d  uw  k^vtanr.  It  is  a  woHt  •birh  auU  nr  frwin'j 
beeoaw  a  slaxIsrJ  fw  gvoloftsts."— ^^er/«/«r. 

**  The  imimlsc  gim  to  fvoIocT  ^T  ^^^  pablicatioa  of  the 
*  Si'oma  Srstcai.*  <aaa<n  be  too  biyhU  apprcoMod.  Th« 
aatSor  st  once  took  bb  plaee  io  the  f<>rcnio«t  raak  of  teo- 
locivta.  Bat  bis  encrv7  ^*^  **>*  perm't  him  to  tnt  ntisfi^d 
mith  the  arcovplisbflscat  of  so  aoble  a  labour.  Detamuacd 
to  coaipare  mad  coofina,  be  foilowcil  ovt  ia  forei|rn  lands 
the  research  which  be  had  so  socces«fiiilj  coameDced  at 
UaaT  admirahle  memoirs  have  resulted  from  bis 
bat  the  CTovmng  tiiiuBph  is  the  gnai  work 
bcfoK  as.*'— ^/Anuri 


nr. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE 

COAST   AND   THB    MOCNTAIN-LIHESTdNE   DIS- 
TRICr.    B7  JoiM  pMiLun.    Flates.    8  Tola.  4U>.  84*. 

T. 

THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD,  AS  REVEALED 

BY  THB  MICROSCOPE ;  or.  Thoi^shts  o«r  AxiMALCULKa. 
By  O.  A.  MAJfTSLL.    Second  Edition.    Platen    16ido.  69. 

"  The  object  of  this  Tolome  is  in  the  htftbest  deitree  com- 
mendable. There  is  no  branch  of  science  more  interesting, 
none  whose  revelations  are  more  wondeiful,  than  that 
which  unfolds  the  forms  and  nature  of  minute  creatures. 
Dr.  Uantcll's  idea  is  a  happy  one."— CAomAen's  Joumml. 

n, 

JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

Fourth  Edttion,  with  Woodcuto.    Post  8to,  9t.  Cd . 

"  A  book  that  oa^ht  to  find  its  way  into  every  mral 
drawing-room  in  the  kingdom."—  Quarter/g  Rttfiew, 

vn. 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS;  or, 
A  PoruiJiR  Intiioductiom  to  Botany.  By  Mrs.  JjstVDon. 
Second  Edition.    Woodcuts.    Fcsp.  8to,  6t. 

**  To  snf  one  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  names  and 
nature  of  plants,  this  charming  ?olume  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended."—5/»ecf  a/or  . 

Tin. 
MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  Treatise  on  tho  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures.    By  F. 
FikLKMBR.    Second  Edition,  with  a  Gloaaary.    Fcap.  8yo. 

"  Addressed  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  written  ai  such 
books  ought  to  be.*'— B^//'«  Menenger, 

**A  valuable  work  for  farmers.' *^iBrfft«A  Farmer** 
Magttgine. 


II. 

THE  CHASE->Tn  TURF— ahd  tbb  ROAD. 

Qy  Xiwaw     Flatea.    Jfnr  Edition.    Poat  8to,  6s. 

z. 
FIELD  SPORTS  OF  FRANCE  ;  or,  HantiDfir, 
SViotiaf;.  amd  Fbhmg  on  the  CootinenL    By  RoosarcK 
U'CaaiaBa.    Woodcaii.    12mo»7«-6i<. 

FIELD  NOTES  OF  A  SPORTSMAN  AND 

XATL'RALIST  IX  SUTHERLAND.     By  Chabus  Sr. 
JouL    Woodevta.    9  Tola,  poet  8to.  18#. 

xn. 
WILD  SPORTS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  H1GHLANO&    By  CHaRX.u  St.  Joan.     Post 

§T0.6f. 

*'  The  week  is  fall  «f  liiteiest  from  beg;inaiiic  to  end. 
Next  to  Mr.  Scrope's  Days  of  Deer-Stalking,  wad  Salmoia- 
Fishina,  we  have  met  with  ao  author  who  writes  more 
agreeably  oa  thoie  sabgccts  than  Mr.  St.  John.'*— TVsies. 

**  The  descriptiotts  are  worthy  of  Soott,  frum  their  clear- 
■cas  aad  power.'* — Brt/amria. 

xin. 

THE  ROCKS  AWD  RIVERS  of  SCOTLAND, 

Cootaming  Angling.  Eagle  Shooting,  Wild  Goat  Stalking. 
Jie.    By  Joiur  Odi.qchocv.    Post  8TOk  Sb.  6d. 

**  This  book  bdmigs  to  a  dasa  of  which  recent  yeen  have 
given  us  what  is  now  almost  a  little  library.  Mr.  Colquhoaa, 
we  belicva,  was  the  fint  (with  one  exception)  who  oeeopied 
this  field  of  letters :  assarertly  he  has  been  not  its  least  sac- 
cesffal  enltxTator.  He  enjoys  one  great  advantage  ove 
nearly  all  hu  compeers,  in  Uiat  he  ia  *  native,  aad  to  the 
maaner  horn."*— Edinbut^k  Eveidmg  Cmtrmmt. 

XIT. 

DAYS    OF    DEER-STALKING  IN   THE 

FOREST   OF   ATHOLL.    By  Wiluam  ScBon,  FJ^S. 
Third  Edition.    Woodcuta.   Crown  8to,  SOt. 

**  Brief  and  imperfect  as  the  preceding  abstract  is,  we 
think  that  it  will  fully  justify  the  high  pnuse  we  hare 
bestowed  on  this  work,  and  induce  our  readers  to  sit  do«n 
to  the  luiuriotts  repast  from  which  we  hare  nscn.*' — 
Edia/bmrgh  Revfcm. 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  SALMON 
FISHING  IN  THE  TWEED.  By  William  Scaops. 
F.L.&    Platea.    Royal  8vo,  42r. 

*'  The  fisherman  will  find  in  this  Tolnme  abundance  o( 
instruction  in  his  art :  the  naturalist  a  large  addition  to  hii 
knowledge  ;  and  the  general  reader  a  fund  of  adventure  aad 
agreeable  and  exciting  narrative." — The  Cntie, 

XTt. 

SALMONIA,OR  DAYS  OF  FLY  FISHING. 
By  Sir  Humphry  Datt.  Fottrth  Editioa.  Woodcuts. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

XTII. 

DOG-BREAKING ;  the  most  Expeditions, 
Certain,  and  Easy  Method.  By  Lisct-Col.  Hurcmmoar. 
2nd  Edition.    Woodcute.    Fcap.  8vo,  7«.  6d. 

"  A  more  opportune,  a  nleasanter,  a  more  useful  book  to 
the  sportsman  than  this  nas  not  been  puhUshed  for  many 
a  day.  '1  he  author  ia  a  practiral  man,  and  almost  every- 
thing he  writes  about  dog-breaking  may  be  relied  on."-^ 
DeU's  Life. 

XVIII. 

MAXIMS  AND  HINTS  FOR  AN  ANGLER, 

WITH   THE  MlbEUIES  OF   FISHING.     By  RiCHAan 
PxNN,  F.li.8.    Second  Edition.    Plates.    Fcap.  8tcs  Ac 

*'  They  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  charm  by  their  prrg* 
nant  brevity,  sly  larcaun,  and  oily  radaeas." — QaartfiHg 
Review, 


Mr.  MURRAY'S  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 


li 


A    PERMANENT    LIBRARY    OF    ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pott  Svo,  price  28. 6d.  each  Part  {or  Two  Parts  as  a  Volume), price  6a.  in  cloth, 

MUKKAY'S  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY, 

COMPLETE    IN  87  VOLUMES. 

This  Series  of  attractive  uid  usefal  works,  by  approved  authors,  was  designed  to  furnish  the  Htohkst  LrrKRATrRs 
of  the  day,  al  the  towett  possible  price,  and  was  oommenced  in  consequence  of  the  Acts  which  had  passed  the  British 
Parliannent  for  the  protection  of  Copyright,  and  the  rights  of  British  authors  and  publishers,  by  the  entire  exclusion 
both  in  Grkat  Britain  and  hbr  Coloniks,  of  foreign  pirated  editions;  and  the  volumes  have  been  issued  at  a  price 
which  places  them  within  the  means  not  only  of  the  Colonists,  but  also  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  at  home,  who  thus 
benefited  by  the  widening  of  the  market  for  our  literature. 

The  aim  of  the  Publisher  has  been  to  produce  a  Series  of  Works  as  entertaining  as  romances,  but  conveying  at 
the  same  time  sound  information. 


LIST  OP  WORKS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SERIES. 


Vol.  1. 

BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 

"  There  is  no  taking  leave  of  a  book  like  this."— JtA«n«um. 

Vols.  2  and  3. 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  JOURNAL  IN  INDIA. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  Isniruaire." 

Quarterly  Review. 
Vol.4. 

IRBY    AND    MANGLES'    TRAVELS. 
"  Irby  and  Mangles'  interesting  Travels. "-%Lt/.  Oaxette. 

DRINKWATER»S  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

"  Truly  a  legend  of  the  United  Services."— (/.  5.  Magazine. 

Vol.  5. 

HAY'S  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 
"A  highly  interesting  work." — Oreenoek  Advertiser, 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 

'*  A  series  of  charming  deacripUont." — Examiner, 

Vol.  6. 

THE  AMBER  WITCH. 

*'  Nothing  has  so  absorbed  our  interest."— Qtiar/er/jv  Ren. 

SOUTHEY'S  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN. 

"  Southey's  admirably  written  Uvea." — Ywrkshireman, 

Vol.  7. 
MRS.  MEREDITH'S  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
"  Impreaaions  recorded  with  fidelity.*'— iVeipca«//e  CourmU. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

"  Mr.  Barrow  has  enriched  our  biographical  literature." 

Edinburgh  Review. 
VoL8. 

THE  COURT  OF  CHINA.     By  Father  Ripa. 
"  As  curioua  a  book  aa  any  that  has  appeared." — Spectator, 

LEWIS'S  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 
"Theae  highly  amuaing  atoriea." — Quarterly  Review. 

Vol.  9. 

SKETCHES   IN   PERSIA.     Bj  Sir  John 

Malcolm. 

"  Haa  all  the  interest  of  our  amuainff  friend  Hajji  Baba.** 

^VMUMB    Quarterly  Review. 


Vol.  10. 

FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 

"  Of  romantic  and  abaorbing  intereat."— iNToWAem  Whig. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
"  A  candid  and  moderate  work." — Cheltenham  Journal. 

Vol.  n. 
BRACEBRIDGE  HALL. 

**  The  most  charming  work  ever  written  by  Waahington 
Irving." — Cambridge  Chronicle, 

Vol.  IS.    Trice  St.  6d. 
DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

"  Mr.  Darwin  is  a  first-rate  landscape  painter." 

Quarterly  Review* 

Vol.  13. 

LORD  MAHON'S  LIFE  OF  CONDE. 

"A  very  skilful  and  interesting  narrative." 

Quarterly  Review. 

Vol.  14. 

BORROWS  GYPSIES  IN  SPAIN. 

"These  singtalarly  attractive pagss."—LW«rar|r  Gaxette, 

Vol.  15. 

THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.      By  Her- 

hanx  Mblvillb. 
'*  This  book  is  excellent—quite  tint-nlbe,**— Blackwood, 

Vol.  16. 

LIVONIAN  TALES.    Bt  a  Lady. 

"  We  like  these  Livonian  Talea  much." — Athenteum, 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  CANADA. 
"  Reminds  one  of  the  '  ViCAa  or  WAKKPisLn.'  " 

Morning  Poet. 

Vol.  ir. 
SALE'S  BRIGADE  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 

*'  One  of  the  noblest  records  of  military  adventures." 

Morning  Chronicle. 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.     Br  a  Lady. 
"  A  welcome  addition  to  our  literary  atore." — Britannia, 


